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THE LONGEST SPAN IN THE WORLD. 
By ARTHUR V. ABBOTT. 

A LITTLE more than ten years ago the residents of | spot as a resting-place, and, whale-like, was amusing him- 
Brooklyn were astonished at hearing, night after night, a | self by blowing. Those who inquired into the mystery 
curious puffing in the neighborhood of Fulton Ferry. It | found a remarkable amphibian, in the shape of an enor- 
sounded as if some huge sea-monster had selected that ' mous wooden box turned upside down in the water, 
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bearing on its upturned bottom a number of steam-engines, 
which were busily engaged in pumping air into the box, 
and whose puffs were the mysterious blowing which had 
been heard. Many were satisfied with this solution. But 
those who desired further elucidation were informed that 
the great box was a caisson, and was destined to become 
the foundation for the massive tower of a bridge, the steel 
threads of which should, ere long, closely unite New York 
and Brooklyn. 

A good foundation is of the greatest importance to every 
undertaking, and to none is it of more consequence than 
to a suspension bridge, the tops of whose lofty towers 
now support millions of lives. Nor is it an easy matter to 
. secure a foundation for such a purpose. The graceful 
structure now spanning the East River is, indeed, most 
wonderful, but the hardest part of the work, wherein 
more obstacles were encountered, and more skill and 
courage displayed in surmounting them, lies seventy feet 
under the maddy water of the East River, and forgotten 
in the oblivion of a decade. 

How to get a solid foundation was the first problem to 
be solved at the commencement of the bridge enterprise, 
and at once the query arose whether there might not be, 
under the mud and sand of the river, a firm ledge on 
which the tower could stand as solid as the Pyramids. To 
ascertain this the first work of the engineers was to cause 
a series of borings to be made on the proposed site of the 
tower. By means of a curious, auger-shaped drill, at- 
tached to a long iron rod, holes three or four inches in 
diameter were sunk in the bottom of the river. Every 
few inches the drill was withdrawn, bringing up with it a 
sample of the strata through which it was passing. Foot 
by foot the drill sank through the mud, till at last, at 
a depth of ninety-six feet, on the Brooklyn side, rock was 
found. To build a tower downward, through mud and 
water for 100 feet, and then upward through the air for 
300 feet more, was deemed unwise, and so it was decided 
to adopt a plan successfully used in Europe, and, strange 
as it may seem, make a foundation of wood. To place 
a tower, weighing more than 100,000 tons, on a wooden 
structure, apparently subject to rapid decay, would seem 
to be the height of foolishness.. Yet by making the foun- 
dation large enough, the pressure is distributed over so 
great an area as to be perfectly safe, and by sinking the 
woodwork deeply into the bottom of the river, the sand 
and gravel are washed over it to such an extent as to her- 
metically seal it away from the oxidizing action of the air, 
and preserve it indefinitely. Examples of such preserva- 
tion may be seen in the fossil trunks of trees occasionally 
found in ancient river beds, where they have lain for 
countless ages. 

Having satisfactorily decided the kind of foundation, 
the next problem was to place the woodwork in its proper 
situation. Dredging ont an enormous hole for the timber 
would be impracticable, for the wash of the river would 
fill the hole up faster than the dredge could excavate it ; 
while to build the foundation fifty feet under water would 
be equally impossible, on account of the difficulty of 
working at that depth, and the buoyancy of the material. 
Fortunately, it was possible to make the foundation dig 
its own hole, and sink in it at the same time. 

To accomplish this an enormous wooden box, 168 fect 
long and 102 feet wide, was built. The peculiarity of the 
box—or caisson, as it is technically called—ties in the fact 
that it has a top, but no bottom. The top of the box, on 
which the tower of the bridge rests, is fifteen feet thick, 
of solid timber ; the whole being bolted together in the 
strongest possible manner. The caisson was built at one 
of the shipyards of Greenpoint, and when completed was 


launched in much the same way as a ship. From the 
illustration of the caisson some idea of the great box may 
be obtained. The picture is copied from a photograph 
taken when the caisson was all completed, and just as it 
was ready to be launched. The launching weight of the 
structure was about 3,000 tons, and as soon as it was 
fairly in the water a fleet of tugs seized the queer vessel 
and towed it to its last resting-place near Fulton Ferry. 

Previous to the arrival of the caisson, the site of the 
tower had been carefully dredged as smooth and level as 
possible, and a row of piles driven to guide the caisson to 
its place. As soon as the caisson reached the site, and 
was securely moored to the guiding-piles, the work of 
laying the masonry of the tower on the top of the box 
commenced. Every pound of stone there p!aced caused 
the box to sink deeper and deeper in the water, tili at last 
the bottom, or shoe of the caisson, rested on the mud of 
the river. Then came the tug of war. On shore a 
number of steam-engines, working powerful air-compres- 
sors, had been placed, and as soon as the caisson touched 
bottom these pumps were set at work forcing air into the 
caisson through a series of pipes built into the roof. The 
effect of the air was to force the water out under the edge 
of the woodwork, and when the water had been entirely 
expelled a gang of men were sent into the caisson, passing 
through the roof by means of the air-lock. As will be 
seen by the illustration, the air-lock was a small chamber 
of iron built on the roof of the caisson. To enter the 
structure it was necessary to go into the air-lock, and 
close tightly the outer door ; then, by opening a stop-cock 
communicating with the interior, the pressure between 
the lock and the caisson was gradually equalized, and the 
lower door opened, and access had to the interior by 
means of a ladder. To get out of the caisson this process 
had to be reversed, and so for many months the gangs of 
men employed there had to undergo this process of lock- 
ing in and out, occupying from two to ten minutes. 

An examination of an illustration showing a cross sec- 
tion of the caisson will give a very good idea of the struct- 
ure, and the method of carrying on the excavation. As 
will be seen, the caisson was constructed so as to have an 
immensely thick roof, covering a small space sufficiently 
high to allow men to work beneath the roof. The sides 
of the box were furnished with a sharp shoe, made of iron, 
for the purpose of cutting through the mud and sand. 
In the centre was a large tube of wrought iron, reaching 
to the bottom of the caisson, and called the water-shaft. 
The method of excavation was this: A gang of men with 
pickaxes and shovels went into the caisson and loosened 
as far as possible the mud and sand, another set shoveled 
them under the bottom of the shaft ; a dredge, operated 
by a derrick placed on the top of the caisson, descended 
through the shaft, and hoisting the excavated material 
up, deposited it in a scow to be carried away. These op- 
erations will be quite clearly comprehended by an exami- 
nation of the illustrations of the interior of the caisson. 

In order to keep the compressed air in the caisson it 
was necessary to exercise great care to keep the water- 
shaft constantly full of water, which, acting like the mer- 
cury in a barometer-tube, always exactly balanced the 
water pressure. On one occasion the supply of water in 
the shaft of the Brooklyn caisson became too small, and 
the shaft ‘‘blew out.” Unfortunately, no one was in the 
caisson at the time, so that experience is lost. Eye-wit- 
nesses outside state that water, fog, mud and stones in a 
dense column were thrown 500 feet into the air, accompa- 
nied by a terrific roar and a shower of falling fragments, 
which covered the houses for blocks around. The noise 
was so frightful that the whole neighborhood was stam- 
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peded, and made a rush up Fulton Street. Even the toll 
collectors at the ferry abandoned their tills. The watch- 
man on the caisson reports that the current of air rushing 
toward the shaft was so strong as to knock him down, and 
a blow from a falling stone then rendered him uncon- 
scious. In a moment or two all was over, and the doors 
of the air-lock dropping open, rendered the dry bottom 
of the river visible through both air-lock and water-shaft. 
Fortunately the caisson was amply strong enough to stand 
the enormous pressure which thus suddenly came upon it, 
so that no damage was done, and when, in a few hours, 
the steam-pumps had restored the supply of air and 
water, all the essential parts were found uninjured. 

As fast as the material was excavated the caisson sank 
through the river bottom, until at last, at a depth of forty- 
five feet, a sufficiently compact stratum was reached to 
support the weight of the bridge. Then came the task of 
filling up the space that had been arranged for the work- 
men with cement and concrete, so as to make a perfectly 
solid mass to carry the tower. 

Such, briefly, is the history of the Brooklyn foundation ; 
and, with the exception that the caisson on the New York 
side was carried down to bed rock at a depth of seventy- 
eight feet, its story is much the same. 


While one set of men had been burrowing, mole-like, | 


under ground, or, rather, under water, and sinking the 
caisson through the mud, another set had been busily en- 
gaged in piling stone on the top of the box, thus helping 
by its weight to sink the foundation, and at the same time 
to build the tower ; so that when the caisson reached its 
final resting-place, the mason-work of the tower stood just 
above the water like a little granite island. Then came 
many months of patient work, monotonous, perhaps, to 
the public, who saw nothing remarkable in the slow 
growth of the tower, except that the masonry was ponder- 
ous in the extreme, and that great care was necessary to 
lift the huge blocks two or three hundred feet into the air, 
yet a positive relief to the engineers, who had for so long 
been resisting, in the dismal darkness of the caisson, the 
insidious attacks of the river. Layer after layer of toughest 
granite rose in the air by month after month of patient 
labor, till, in 1875, there stood erect, one on each side of 
the river, two towers, the graceful arches of which, like 
the shoulders of old Atlas, were fit to sustain a little 
world, and ready for the steel strands of the coming 
bridge. A very good idea of the towers as they thus stood, 
some six or seven years ago, may be had from the illus- 
tration of ‘‘The Bridge in 1875.” 

While the towers had been in process of construction, 
two other pieces of masonry, equally important to the 
success of the bridge, though perhaps not so imposing in 
appearance, had been commenced and carried nearly to 
completion. These pieces of masonry were the anchor- 
ages. Asuspension bridge is simply a bridge that is hung 
or suspended from cables stretched from shore to shore 
over the rivere which it is desired to cross. Of course, 
all the weight of the bridge and load is carried by the 
eables, and the ends of each cable must be fastened on 
either side so securely as to be perfectly safe against pull- 
ing out; for, should this happen, the bridge and all its 
load would drop into the water. In cases where rock 
ledges are to be found on the shores, the anchoring of the 
ends of the cables is generally an easy matter, it being 
simply necessary to secure the ends of the cables to the 
rock. In the case of the East River Bridge, as has already 
been seen, no rock could be found. It was, therefore, 
necessary to manufacture artificial ledges large enough to 
resist by their dead weight the pull of the cables. Two 
sites were therefore selected on either shore, in a direct 


line with the two towers, and about 900 feet away from 
them. On each of these sites an enormous pile of granite 
masonry was erected, about 129 feet long, 119 feet wide, 
and 90 feet high. 

The picture of ‘‘The Foundation of the Anchorage ” 
will give a good idea of the size of the masonry at the 
base of the anchorage, and also the method of attaching 
the cables. In the foreground of the illustration will be 
seen four large cast-iron plates ; these plates are called 
‘* anchor-plates,” and are placed at the very bottom of the 
anchorage. All the rest of the masonry is piled on top of 
them. In the centre of each plate a series of iron bars, or 
links, is placed, extending upward through the stonework 
and emerging on the top of the anchorage. By reference to 
a picture of ‘‘ The Anchor Bars” this contrivance will be 
best understood. The cable is secured to this chain of 
bars, and, in order to break loose, the cable must either 
break the chain, or else pull the anchorage bodily up and 
out of the ground. Having thus completed the towers and 
the anchorages, the next and possibly the most important 
part of the work was the construction of the cables. 

To a suspension bridge the cables are as important as is 
the keystone to an arch, for from them, suspended by 
rods or ropes, hangs the entire structure with its living 
load. The East River bridge, with its unprecedented 
span of 1,600 feet, its roadway of eighty-five feet, sup- 
porting the traffic of two such cities as New York and 
Brooklyn, placed in one of the most exposed situations 
possible, constantly subjected to the fierce gales of the 
Atlantic coast, and the corroding action of the sea air, re- 
quired for its cables the use of the strongest possible 
material, selected with the greatest care, and laid in place 
with all the skill of which modern engineering is capable. 
To the engineer of to-day there would not be even a 
question as to the use of steel for such a purpose, for now 
steel is rapidly displacing iron for all structural uses, but 
ten years ago grave doubts were entertained by many gcod 
authorities as to the possibility of obtaining steel of the 
requisite quality and uniformity for such a purpose. 

A bar of good wrought iron one inch in section, will re- 
quire a force of about 50,000 pounds to break it. By 
drawing the same bar into wire about the size of a lead 
pencil, its particles are so compacted and hardened as to 
require a force of 70,000 or 80,000 pounds per square 
inch to cause rupture. Under similar treatment it is 
found possible to make steel wire capable of standing 
200,000 or 300,000 pounds to the square inch. This strong 
wire would be exceedingly useful in bridge building, were 
it not for the fact that it is very brittle, and under a 
slight shock would snap like glass. After much experi- 
menting it was found possible to obtain from the wire 
makers a very good quality of steel wire, having a break- 
ing strain of 160,000 pounds to the square inch, and suffi- 
ciently elastic to be perfectly free from the danger of 
breaking by sudden shocks. Accordingly, in the Fall of 
1876, a contract was made with the Eagle Wire Works of 
Brooklyn, to supply about 3,400 tons of steel wire nearly 
as large asa slate pencil. The wire was made in coils of 
800 feet in length, and as fast as it was completed the wire 
ran through a bath of melted zine so as to galvanize it, 
and thoroughly protected it from the weather. In order 
to insure that the specified quality of the wire was main- 
tained, inspectors were placed at the manufactory, who 
rigidly examined each ring before it was sent to the 
bridge. As soon as the wire came out of the zine bath, 
an examination was made to see if it was thoroughly 
covered with zinc, and that there were no lumps or 
rough spots. If this investigation was satisfactory the 
coil was passed to the next inspector, who cut off a picce, 
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and placing it in a 
testing machine, 
pulled it apart, care- 
fully noting the force 
required to break it, 
and the amount that 
the piece stretched. 
If these were found 
correct, the coil was 
accepted and sent to 
the bridge, or if not, 
the wire was returned 

. to the manufacturer. 
Meanwhile prepara- 
tions for cable-making 
at the bridge had been 
rapidly progressing. 
On the top of the 
Brooklyn anchorage 
a large shed had been 
built, and a number 
of reels or drums, 
each capable of hold- 
ing several miles of 
wire, set in place, 
ready to be filled 
with wire. In addi- 
tion to the galvaniz- 
ing, it was decided to 
give the wire three 
coats of oil, so in the 
yard around the an- 
chorage large tanks 
were built, wherein 
to dip the wire, and 
‘a number of racks set 
| 3 up on which the wire 
Fl could be hung to dry. 
Of all the prepara- 
i % tions for cable-build- 
\W7//||, = ing, the construction 
Ml of the foot bridge was 
i} perhaps the most in- 
teresting. It is obvi- 
ous that in a cable 
composed of many 
thousands of parallel 
wires it is very neces- 
sary that each wire 
should be carefully 
adjusted to receive 
its fair proportion of 
the whole load; 
otherwise some wires 
would have no weight 
to bear, while others 
would have more than 
their proportion, and 
becoming overtaxed, 
would break, and 
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thus soon the whole 
cable be destroyed. 
In order to regulate 
the wires, as it is tech-. 
nically called, it was 
necessary to have ac- 
cess to the cables at 
five points, three in 
the centre span, and 
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one in each of the land spans; and the 
easiest way to accomplish this was to 
construct a temporary bridge, so ar- 
ranged as to allow of easy access to the 
cables at all points. As the foot-bridge 
was only for the convenience of the work- 
men during the process of cable-making, 
it was simply essential to make it strong 
enough to outlast that operation, and a 
structure built of oak slats laid on wire 
ropes, stretched from tower to tower, 
was all that was required. The first 
thing to be done was to get a rope across 
the river, so a sufficient quantity of three- 
quarter inch wire rope was coiled on a 
large reel, and placed in front of the 
Brooklyn tower. The end of this rope 
was then hoisted to the top of the 
tower, carried over the roofs of the 
houses to the anchorage, and there made 
fast. The reel with the balance of the 
rope was placed on a scow and towed 
over the river to the New York tower, 
the rope unwinding off the reel and 
sinking to the bottom of the river. 
When the scow reached New York, the 
remainder of the rope was unwound, 
and the end carried over the top of the 
tower precisely as in Brooklyn, and by 
means of the engine the slack of the rope 
was hauled in, and the rope lifted to its 
place between the towers. 

The first rope thus extended between 
New York and Brooklyn was called the 
traveler-rope, and afterward played an 
important part in the work of stretch- 
ing the wire of the cable. A second rope 
was taken over in like manner, and the 
ends of the two spliced together, so as to 
make an endless belt, like the band ona 
sewing-machine. On the two anchorages 
a series of pulleys had been placed, con- 
nected with steam power ; as soon as the 
traveler was spliced it was placed around 
the pulleys, the engine started, and the 
rope began fo move, running smoothly 
and quietly through the air, an enormous 
belt, 7,000 feet long. When the rope 
was in good working order a ‘“‘Bosun’s 
chair,” consisting of a bit of plank sus- 
pended by four ropes, was attached to 
the traveler, in which the master-me- 
chanic of the bridge took his seat, and 
was swiftly hauled from New York to 
Brooklyn, thus making the first trip over 
the bridge. 

Four other ropes of larger size were 
now quickly stretched from New York to 
Brooklyn, and on these a substantial 
platform of oak slats laid, two smaller 
ropes added, stratched at a height con- 
venient to serve as a handrail, and the foot- 
bridge was complete. Our picture (see 
page 13), taken from the top of the Brook- 
lyn tower, gives a perfect representa- 
tion of the foot-bridge. Such a struc- 
ture, spanning the river at such a height, 
looks as frail as a spider’s web ; yet even 
in the highest winds the bridge scarcely 
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swayed, and during all the six years that the bridge re- 
mained in place not a single accident occurred on it. 

The roadway of the great bridge is so wide that it was 
necessary to support it by four cables, two placed near 
the centre and one on each side. These centre cables are 
nearly 100 feet apart, and so, to give access to them at the 
five points above mentioned, it was necessary to build five 
little bridges, called cradles, extending transversely across 
the span, and connecting with the foot-bridge. In the 
illustration will be seen three of these cradles, placed in 
the centre span, and with their completion the prepara- 
tions for cable-making were finished. 

As fast as the wire was received from the factory two 
coats of linseed oil were applied to it, and the wire al- 
lowed to dry thoroughly. This oil served a double pur- 
pose of giving an additional protection against the 
weather, and by its stickiness helping to cement together 
the wires when they should be compacted in the cable. 
As soon as the oil was dry the coils were sent to the top of 
the anchorage, and were ready to be spliced. Each coil 
was about 800 feet long, and as the distance over the 
entire bridge, from anchorage to anchorage, was more 
than 3,500 feet, it required at least four rings to make 
a single wire extending from New York to Brooklyn. It 
was essential to make the splices so as to preserve as far 
as possible the full strength of the wire. After much ex- 
perimenting it was found best to cut a right-hand screw 
thread on one end of each coil, and a left-hand thread on 
the other ; then the ends of two coils to be spliced could 
be screwed into a little steel sleeve, or coupling, in the 
same manner that gas or water-pipe is joined; and by 
making the screw threads of a peculiar shape, it was found 
possible to preserve ninety-seven per cent. of the full 
strength of the wire. As far as strength was concerned, 
this method made a joint very nearly perfect, yet when 
the first wires were sent over much trouble unexpect- 
edly arose from the unscrewing of the splices and the 
dropping of the wire into the river. To remedy this 
difficulty the ends of the wire were scarfed, so that when 
the coupling was screwed on, one end lapped over the 
other, and made a locked joint which it was impossible 
to unscrew without breaking the wire. After the coup- 
ling was screwed home the whole joint was dipped in 
a ladle of melted zinc, to galvanize it and seal it up water- 
tight. All the Gotails of this splice may be well under- 
stood by reference to a picture of the wire splice. 

At the top of the illustration is seen the little coupling, 
and just beneath a sample of the wire. Next in order 
come the two ends of the coils, with the right and left 
threads, all ready to screw into a coupling. The next 
sample is that of a joint cut open, so as to show the wire 
in the centre, with the scarfed ends partially lapped by 
each other ; while the last figure gives the completed 
joint after it has been galvanized, and is all ready to send 
out into the cable. So perfect a splice did this make that 
out of the 120,000 sent into the cable, only one that 
had been rightly made was found imperfect. A glance at 
the picture of ‘‘ drumming up” will show the final opera- 
tions of splicing the wire, and winding it on the large 
reels preparatory to sending it out into the cable. 

For convenience in building, each cable was divided 
into nineteen strands, each consisting of about 300 wires. 
In describing the anchorage it will be remembered that a 
long chain of iron bars was built into the masonry. On 
the top of the anchorage this chain spreads out into nine- 
teen pairs of bars, one for each strand. The operation of 
cable building was commenced by pulling out one end of 
the wire from off the drum in the anchorage, and securing 
it to a horse-shaped piece of cast iron, placed on one of 


the anchor bars, and called a shoe ; the loop thus formed 
in the wire was passed around a large wheel or sheave 
placed on the traveler-rope. The engine was then started, 
and the rope, wheel and wire were hauled to New York. 
As fast as the sheave was carried along the wire was 
pulled off the drum, and runnipg around the sheave, 
hung down in the air; on arriving at the New York an- 
chorage the loop of wire was taken off the sheave and 
passed around a similar shoe there placed on a corres- 
ponding set of anchor-bars. The traveler-rope was then 
hauled back to Brooklyn and was ready to start with a 
second load of wire. This operation was repeated till 
the requisite number of wires was laid to make up a 
strand the wire was then cut at the drum, and the end 
spliced into the first end on the shoe, and the completed 
strand hung between New York and Brooklyn, an enor- 
mous skein of steel yarn wound from anchorage to an- 
chorage. 

As soon as completed the strand was lashed at intervals 
of a few feet, to keep the wires in place and prevent them 
from becoming entangled with the wire of succeeding 
strands ; and then, by means of very powerful blocks and 
falls, the shoe was gently let forward, and secured in its 
final place between the anchor bars with a pin. On the 
tops of the towers there are four large castings resting on 
rollers, and called saddles ; they are intended to support 
the cables, and prevent the wire from coming in contact 
with the masonry, and the last operation on the strand 
consisted in lowering it into its place in the saddle. 
Strand after strand was thus built, until, after eighteen 
months of patient labor, all the wire was in place. Then 
came the operation of winding, or ‘‘serving” the cable 
with a continuous wrapping of wire, extending from an- 
chorage to anchorage, round and round the cable, like 
thread on a spool. By means of this ‘‘serving” all the 
wire of the cable was compacted together, and the loose, 
swinging threads of steel converted into a solid cylinder, 
and the work of cable-making finished. 

Although in a suspension bridge the cables are the real 
support, it is impracticable to form the roadway by laying 
timbers or planks directly across them, as would seem to 
be the natural course, for the reason that, in order to 
secure strength, the cables must be allowed to hang in a 
curve, the inclination of which, between the centre and 
either tower, is far too steep to be traveled. The mode 
adopted is to suspend the beams which underlie the road- 
way at some distance beneath the cables, by means of 
steel rods or wire ropes, and to lay an appropriate floor- 
ing on these beams, constructed conveniently for the 
actual walks and carriage ways. 

In the construction of the East River Bridge each cable 
is furnished with a number of wrought iron bands, placed 
seven and a half feet apart. Each of these bands is fitted 
on the under side with two projections, technically called 
“ears,” through which passes a large iron bolt, serving 
the double purpose of drawing the band tightly together, 
by which it is secured to the cable, and of providing a 
convenient means of attaching to the cable the ropes or 
rods that are to sustain the floor. Midway across the 
river, where the descending curvature of the cables brings 
them down quite close to the roadway, the suspenders are 
made of steel rods, having at one end an eye, through 
which the bolt of the cable-band passes, while the other 
end is equipped with a screw thread and nut, by means of 
which it is secured to the end of the floor-beam. Near the 
tower, where the cables rise to'more than 100 feet above 
the floor—a distance much too great to admit the conve- 
nient use of rods—the suspenders are made of steel wire 
rope. 
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In order to fasten the rope to the cable an iron forging, 
shaped somewhat like a pail with the bottom knocked 
out, and called a ‘‘socket,” is employed. Through the 
place in the socket where, if it were a pail, the bottom 
would be, the end of ‘the rope is passed, and the wires 
forming the rope are untwisted, and spread out so as to 
occupy as much space as possible ; a number of iron 
wedges are next driven in among the wires, and at last the 
remaining space is filled completely by pouring in melted 
lead ; the whole forming the strongest possible fastening, 
and one which has been repeatedly tested to the point of 
breaking the rope, without eliciting any indication of 
failure. The cable-band pin is passed through the bail of 
the socket, while the lower end is secured to the floor- 
beam by two bolts passing through a cast-iron socket of 
somewhat similar description. 

In addition to the suspenders there are on each side of 
the towers a series of wire ropes forming, as it were, little 
supplementary cables. These ropes extend from the top 
of the towers to the roadway of the bridge on either side, 
and very materially help to support that portion of the 
bridge which is next to the towers. 

The floorway proper consists of long beams or girders, 
laid crossways to the cables—that is, at right angles to 
the line of the bridge—and of a layer of timber and other 
materials of the roadway upon these timbers. In addi- 
tion to the floor beams there are six lines of steel trusses 
extending from one anchorage to the other. The primary 
object of these trusses is to stiffen the bridge, thus pre- 
venting the oscillation and vibration which have made 
suspension bridges disagreeable, and have in some cases 
led to their destruction. 

In order that the flooring may be both light and 
strong, steel was chosen as the material. It was made in 
lots of about six tons each, and by way of testing its 
strength and quality, a sample of each lot was rolled to a 
bar an inch square, the two ends of which are gripped in 
a powerful hydraulic testing machine, which pulls the 
bar lengthwise until it is absolutely pulled in two, while 
indices note how much the bar stretched, as well as how 
much force is exerted in finally breaking it. Unless the 
material required at least 75,000 pounds to the square 
inch to break it, and would, before breaking, stretch at 
least fifteen per cent., it was rejected. A sample bar 
having passed the test, the steel ‘‘ blooms,” as the raw 
stock is called, were heated and rolled into useful shapes, 
such as eye beams, channel bars, angles and rods round or 
square, These were then subjected to some further finish- 
ing operations ; in fact, the material made four railway 
journeys, and passed through three of the largest shops 
in the country, between the first making of the steel and 
its final destination in the bridge. 

Each of the floor beams, hanging from the cables by its 
suspenders, is itself a little bridge, being eighty-six feet 
long and thirty inches deep, and consisting of two long 
straight bars of steel connected by many cross bars. Ex- 
perience has shown that this mode of construction obtains 
the greatest strength with the least weight. Between each 
floor beam six small steel frames are placed, which serve 
the purpose of accurately spacing the distances between 
the different beams, and are technically known as bridg- 
ing trusses. On each floor beam stands a steel post, 
about ten feet high for the outer trusses, and eighteen 
feet for the inner ones ; and steel channel bars extend 
from post to post at top and bottom, forming what are 
technically known as the upper and lower chords ; while a 
series of strong steel links runs diagonally from the top of 
each post to the bottom of its neighbor on either side. 
The entire system thus forms a very stiff lattice-work, ex- 


tending between the anchorages, and which may be 
trusted to prevent vibration. 

The roadway embraces a pathway for pedestrians, “ the 
promenade” along the centre of the bridge, tracks for 
steam cars on either side of the promenade—one track for 
cars going each way —and tracks for vehicles —“ tram- 
ways ’—lying beyond the steam car tracks, and nearest 
the edges of the bridge. The trusses will distinctly sepa- 
rate these five ways. The promenade, which sustains the 
same relation to the bridge as the sidewalk to a city 
street, is about five feet higher than the general level, and 
is carefully prepared for the convenience of pedestrians. 
A Summer morning walk or a moonlight saunter from 
New York to Brooklyn to view the river and margins of 
the two cities from an elevation of 150 feet, are among the 
luxuries now ready for the good people of the two cities. 

On either side of the river the suspended portion of the 
bridge ends at the anchorages. The tops of these massive 
piles of stone are eighty feet above the street level ; hence 
to render easy access to the bridge, two long inclined 
planes, or approaches, have been built, extending from 
the anchorages to the street. In New York the approach 
terminates in Printing House Square, just opposite the 
City Hall, while in Brooklyn the end is in Sands Street, 
just off of Fulton. The New York approach is the long- 
est and largest, for the reason that the surface of the 
land, instead of rising as it recedes from the river, as is 
the case in Brooklyn, actually sinks, and in the swamp is 
lower than at the water level. 

The accompanying illustrations represent very com- 
pletely both the New York and Brooklyn approaches, as 
will be seen. Each structure consists of massive walls of 
masonry, supporting the roadway which gradually rises 
from the street level to the bridge at the anchorages. Of 
course the land thus occupied is very valuable, and in 
order to preserve as far as possible its usefulness, the 
approaches are built of a series of arches. Between the 
piers of these arches it is proposed to extend fireproof 
floors, thus converting each approach into an immense 
building, which may be used. with perfect. safety for 
storing the most valuable goods, as it will be as nearly 
perfectly fireproof as it is possible to make any structure, 
for from the absence of combustible materials used in its 
construction, it can never burn of itself, and its immense 
size will successfully resist attacks of fire from without. 

In order to obviate the interruption of street traftic, the 
approach, wherever it crosses a street, is carried on a 
short bridge ; thus at Prospect and York Streets, in 
Brooklyn, may be seen some very fine examples of plate 
girders, while the truss bridge over Franklin Square, in 
New York, would, were it not lost in comparison with the 
main span of the great bridge, be considered quite a 
bridge of itself. All the masonry of the approaches is 
composed of brick, not laid in ordinary mortar, but in 
cement, and in the most substantial manner. The faces 
of all the walls, the abutments, and the arches, are con- 
structed of New England granite, in the most massive and 
durable manner, and yet with so pleasing an architectural 
effect, that when the poorer buildings which now conceal 
the work disappear, as soon they must, the bridge will 
present an appearance not to be paralleled in the coun- 
try. 

Of course, to the public, the most interesting question 
is, How can I cross the bridge? Three ways are pre- 
sented. First, you can walk. Commencing at the ap- 
proach, let us say at Sands Street, Brooklyn, we pass 
under a large iron building devoted to a car station, and 
emerge on a broad, smoothly concreted walk, that, gently 
inclining upward, leads us out over the approach toward 
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: walk still continues, with its 
railing, and the carts and cars 
on either hand. Now, how- 
ever,we see the ponderous steel 
trusses of the bridge itself, and 
soon the great steel cables with 
their network of suspenders and 
\\ 4 ; stays rise before us. We fail 
: A ; Si)\ i) PRA to see even the tops of the taller 
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chimneys any more, and as we 
pass around the shaft of the 
| WAY / ’ tower we see the broad bay 
: WH SIN APS UB =i) stretching to the south, while 
j | We AN “of AY ‘ all around and under us the 

i | busy ferry - boats are darting 
about, and with their shrill 
whistles screaming to each 
other to keep out of the way. 
By degrees the ascent becomes 
more gradual, and here, on a 
level spot, we stand at the centre 
of the bridge and look either way 
down the incline. 

The grand view of the bay can 
be much better obtained by a 
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the anchorage. Gradually, as 
we walk onward, we find our- 
selves rising above the house- 
tops, and, scarcely noticing it, 
we cross the bridges at York 
and Prospect Streets, and find Hf) 
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trip over the river. So far, the 
walk has certainly not been 
very terrifying, for we have been 
on a broad sidewalk, wider than 
either Broadway or Fifth | a | 
Avenue, and guarded on either % SS 
side by a substantial iron rail- YA / 
ing. Beyond the railing are the 
divisions of the roadway set 
apart for the cars and carriages. 
As we leave the anchorage the 
fact of being on a bridge is 
scarcely more apparent than on 
the approach. The same side- 


walk over the bridge than in 
any other way, yet after the first 
novelty has passed, most people 
will prefer to pay five cents and 
be quickly whirled over in a 
car, occupying but two or three 
Ss. =e is | minutes, than to spend the time 
4 S- ~ = | and be subject to the fatigue of 
QS +s | the walk. On either side ef the 

~ , | promenade extend two divisions 

of the roadway, intended for 
cars propelled by wire rope. 
The grade of the bridge is so 
steep that to draw trains of cars 
by locomotives would require 
exceedingly heavy engines, and 
the annoyance to pedestrians 
from the smoke and cinders, and 
the danger of frightening horses 
on the roadway, are so great, that 
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the method of wire-rope propulsion is deemed the best 
for the bridge. Near the end of the Brooklyn approach 
are situated two large engines, one of which is used to 
drive the rope, while the other is kept in reserve in case 
of accident to the first. Between each car-track extends 


than the present dangerously crowded passages of the 
ferry-boats. A similar method of wire-rope propulsion 
has for some time been employed in San Francisco and 
Chicago, with the most marked success. 

There is still one more way of crossing the bridge, 


a long iron trough in which, supported on a series of | which, it is probable, will be preferred by the ladies, 


wheels or rollers, runs the endless rope, being a great band 
passing from New York 
to Brooklyn. On the 
Brooklyn side the rope 
passes around some 
large wheels that are 
turned by the engine. 
Then the rope runs 
along one side of the 
bridge to the New York 
anchorage, where, by 
means of two large 
guiding - sheaves, it is 
led to the other side of 
the bridge, and then 
returns to Brooklyn. 
Each car is supplied 
with a very ingenious 
grip or clutch, some- 
thing like a mechanical 
hand. It consists of a 
series of rollers that 
embrace the rope, and 
turn round with it. 
When it is desired to - 
start the car, a brake is 
so applied to these 
rollers as to very gradu- 
ally stop their motion, 
and just in proportion 
as the wheels are stop- 
ped the motion is com- 
municated to the car, 
which starts, and moy- 
ing with increasing 
speed along the track, 
soon acquires the full 
speed of the rope, with- 
out the slightest jar or 
shock to the occupants. 
By gradually releas- 
ing the brakes the car 
can at any time be 
stopped in the most 
gentle manner. In such 
a case as the East River 
Bridge, where the cars 
have a track devoted 
entirely to themselves, 
there is scarcely a limit 
to the speed at which 
the cars may be driven, 
so that it is expected 
that twenty or thirty 
miles an hour will be a 
common speed for transit. The entire time occupied in 
running from Sands Street, in Brooklyn, to the City Hall, 
in New York, will not occupy more than three or four 
minutes. In the busy portions of the day it is the inten- 
tion to start a car as often as once a minute, and by com- 
bining several cars in a train it will be perfectly easy to 
transport 10,000 or more peoplean hour. This, certainly, 
will be far less hazardous, and infinitely more comfortable, 


especially on the pleasant afternoons of Spring and Fall ; 


THE TOWER PROMENADE. 


that is the way of riding over the driveway in one’s own 
carriage. In the outermost division of the roadway, sep- 
arated on the one hand from the car-track, and guarded 
from the edge on the other by high trusses, lies the 
carriage-way, than which a finer drive can scarcely be im- 
agined ; so that in a year or two it may be expected that 
even the boulevards of Paris will scarcely parallel the 
drive over the East River Bridge. 
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The long delay in the completion of the bridge has 
doubtless been vexatious, not only to the public, but 
equally to those having the matter in charge. Yet, ac- 
cording to the old saying, there is no loss without some 
gain ; and so, while the cities have been patiently waiting 
for the completion of the structure, science has so far ad- 
vanced that now it is possible to have the whole roadway 
so brilliantly lighted with electricity as to make the night 
trip rival, if possible, the day experience. In the same 
engine-house with the machinery for driving the cars, the 
appropriate engines, with the corresponding dynamo 
machines, are arranged for lighting the bridge ; all those 
parts of the apparatus that are likely to wear are made in 
duplicate, so that if one part gives out or breaks another 
can at once be substituted, without any interruption to 
the lighting. From the engine-house the wires for con- 
ducting the electricity extend along the approach and the 
roadway, and pass into lamps that are arranged alter- 
nately on either side of the promenade. The lamps are 
set on tall posts in such a way as to flood the entire road- 
way with light, and at the same time prevent the direct 
rays of the lights from dazzling the eyes of pedestrians. 
For electric lights the East River Bridge is a trying place, 
on account of its exposed situation, and to guard against 
difficulty on this score the lamps are provided with 
shields, to keep out rain and snow and maintain the lights 
steadily, in spite of wind and weather. 

Much interest has been felt in the question whether the 
bridge will not become an obstruction to navigation 
beneath it. The permission of the Government to the 
building of the structure was granted upon the condition 
that the centre of the span should rise at least 135 feet in 
the clear above the surface of the water. The actual 
making of such measurements is complicated by some 
scientific considerations; thus a measurement at high 
water is intended, the space which is afforded to a vessel 
which selects the hour of low water will be about 140 feet. 
In Winter weather the contraction of the cables by reason 
of the cold will raise the roadway, and add another foot or 
more. Very few vessels navigating the East River carry 
masts that are more than 135 feet in height—probably not 
more than one in a dozen or fifteen—and those that do 
carry taller masts will be able to avoid difficulty by lower- 
ing the topgallant mast before reaching the bridge on the 
way to port and delaying to hoist it when outward bound 
until the bridge is passed. A few years will demonstrate 
that the opposition from ship and dock owners, which has 
been so large a factor in the delays to the completion of the 
bridge arose, like all such opposition, from people who 
had a particular ax of their own to grind. 

The East River Bridge is done ; and now the very men 
who for ten years past have been growling at the enormous 
expenditure of public money, exclaiming that the whole 
affair was merely a political job to enrich a corrupt ring of 
contractors, and predicting disaster to the commerce of 
the two cities, are thronging the roadway, admiring its 
wide drives and smooth walks, congratulating each other 
on the splendid facilities afforded for transit between New 
York and Brooklyn, and felicitating themselves on the in- 
creased value that the bridge gives to their property. In 
our enthusiastic reception of the bridge as the crowning 
piece of American engineering let us not forget the men to 
_ whose patient and indomitable energy we owe the success- 
ful completion of the work, men who for the past ten years 
have given their very life to the undertaking ; who have 
toiled in the mud and slime of the river, exposed to the 
dangers of compressed air, worked amid the granite and 
mortar of the growing tower, and swung at dizzy heights 
over the river, suspended on a single thread of steel. The 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE CAISSON. 


East River Bridge is finished,-and as New York and 
Brooklyn shake hands at the centre, no longer separated 
by the broad estuary, let there be mingled with the re- 
joicing a shade of sadness that Mr. John A. Roebling, the 
designer, to whose mighty brain America owes not only 
the East River Bridge, but also those at Niagara, Pitts- 
burg and Cincinnati, did not live to see this last and 
crowning conception realized ; but, falling a victim to the 
first mischance on the work, bequeathed our bridge to his 
son, whose zeal and fidelity, despite continued ill health, 
have made the East River Bridge the greatest feat of engi- 
neering in the world. 

The opening of the East River Bridge, on the 24th of 
May, 1883, was one of the greatest spectacles for both 
cities. The cities were in many parts elaborately deco- 
rated, and thousands of spectators flocked in by every 
means of conveyance. Shortly after noon President 
Arthur, Governor Cleveland, and other distinguished 
guests were escorted by the Seventh Regiment to the 
tridge, on which they were met by the ‘Brooklyn city 
officials. Salutes were fired by Government vessels and 
the forts in the harbor, while the Presidential party was 
crossing the river. 

The formal exercises were held on the Brooklyn side. 
Bishop Littlejohn offered prayer, after which Vice-Presi- 
dent Kingsley, of the Bridge Trustees, presented the 
structure to the cities, and it was received by Mayor 
Edson for New York and Mayor Low for Brooklyn. Ora- 
tions were then delivered by the Hon. A. 8. Hewitt, in 
behalf of New York, and the Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, 
for Brooklyn. 

In the evening a splendid display of fireworks was made 
from the towers and the centre of the bridge, which was 
witnessed by immense crowds, and were visible over a 
large extent of country in both Long Island and New 
Jersey. The President and Governor, after dining with 
Mayor Low, held a reception at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. The bridge was thrown open for traffic shortly 
before midnight. 
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Tue tale I am about to tell is a simple statement of 
facts, without embellishment or explanation. ‘ 

My wife’s mother had in her service a coachman named 
Phillips, apparently an old bachelor, but in reality a 
widower with one son. The name of the son was James 
Henry Phillips, who had been brought up by friends at a 
distance, and was apprenticed to a trade inLondon. With 
the exception of his own father, no one in our neighbor- 
hood but myself was aware of his existence. Nor did I 
again know much about him, for his father had only twice 
casually mentioned him to me, though we were on very 
friendly terms together. 

After a time, however, Phillips married again, and I per- 
fovmed the ceremony ; but the son was not there, nor did 
I even notice his absence. In fact, he had almost entirely 
slipped out of my mind, for with a large seaside parish on 
my hands, of which I was curate, my time and attention 
were fully taken up with matters nearer home. I mention 
this; lest in the course of the following story my readers 
should chance to think that a deep impression, previously 
made on my own mind, had predisposed me to see what I 
saw, and afterward to regard it in a supernatural light. I 
cannot, therefore, too emphatically repeat that I knew 
next to nothing about James Henry Phillips ; that I had 
never seen him ; and seldom, if ever, thought of him at all. 

The next thing I have to state is that when Phillips mar- 
ried again, he gave up his situation as coachman, and set- 
tled with his wife in a street in my parish, called Dunton 
Street. 

And here it is that the extraordinary part of my story 
begins. And yet, after all, I have no midnight horrors to 
relate ; but only something very curious and strange, and 
that happened, too, in the broad face of day. 

It was a hot and bright afternoon in Summer, and I was 
unrobing in the vestry after service in the church, when 
my parish clerk, a white-headed old man, with a merry, 
mischievous twinkle in his eye, ushered in a lady, desirous, 
as he meaningly said, of an interview with me in private. 
Her errand was this: She had heard that there was sick- 
ness in the town, and for her children’s sake (and they 
were legion), she wished to know if the report were true. 
If it were, for she was but a visitor, she would seek for 
lodgings elsewhere. I told her that I would make in- 
quiries, and let her know, if she would kindly leave with 
me her name and address. She gave her name, which I 
have forgotten—let us say it was Mrs. Timidity—and her 
address was Dunton Street, a place already mentioned in 
this narrative. : 

Now, in Dunton Street there lived at that time, amongst 
many others, three persons in particular—viz., my triend 
Phillips ; my new acquaintance, Mrs. Timidity ; and an 
old lady named Jackson, with whom I was engaged that 
very afternoon to drink tea. Off then I set, after service 
in church, like a boy let loose from school, for Mrs. Jack- 
son’s house in Dunton Street, which I very soon reached. 

As if it were only yesterday, I remember perfectly well 
walking down the broad bright street in the broad bright 
afternoon. And in going to Mrs. Jackson’s abode, I had 
to pass the house of Phillips. I remarked indeed that all 
his window-blinds were drawn carefully down, as if to 
screen his furniture, of which his wife was inordinately 
proud, from the despoiling blaze of the afternoon sun. I 
smiled inwardly at the thought. I then left the road, 
stepped on to the side pavement, and looked over the area 
rails, into the front court below. Why I did so, I cannot 
exactly say. A young man, dressed in dark clothes, and 
without a hat, and apparently about twenty years of age, 
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was standing at the door beneath the front steps, On the 
instant, from his likeness to my friend Phillips, I seemed 
to recognize his son. We both stood and looked very hard 
at each other. Suddenly, however, he advanced to that 
part of the area which was immediately below where I was 
standing, fixed on me a wide, dilated, winkless sort of 
stare, and halted. The desire to speak was evidently legi- 
ble on his face, though nothing audible escaped from his 
lips. But his eyes spoke ; every feature in his counte- 
nance spoke ; spoke, asit were, a silent language, in which 
reproach and pain seemed equally intermingled. At first 
I was startled ; then I began to feel angry. ‘‘ Why,” I 
said to myself, ‘‘ does he look at me in that manner ?” At 
last, annoyance prevailing over surprise, I turned away 
with the half muttered thought : ‘‘ He certainly knows me 
by sight as a friend of his father, and yet has not the civil- 
ity to salute me. I will call on the first opportunity and 
ask his reason for such behavior. I then pursued my 
way to Mrs. Jaclwon’s house, and thought no more of 
what had just occurred. 

On the next day, Monday, true to my appointment, I 
called on Mrs. Timidity in Dunton Street, and relieved 
her mind of all unnecessary fears. On my way home, how- 
ever, finding myself thus inadvertently in the neighbor- 
hood of Phillips’s house, and feeling certain in my own mind 
that it was Phillips’s son I had seen, I determined to call 
on him at once. My hand, indeed, was actually on the 
knocker to seek admittance, when the thought struck me 
that I had another engagement for five o clock ; and as it 
was close upon that hour, I gently replaced the knocker, 
saying to myself, as I turned again to the street, that I 
would make a point of seeing the young man before the 
week was out. 

Next day was Tuesday ; and out of sight was out of 
mind. On Wednesday it was my turn to officiate at the 
local cemetery. I went there in due course, and read the 
service over a little girl ; and was preparing for instant 
departure, when the sexton informed me that there was 
another funeral still, but that the hearse and mourners 
had not yet arrived. On my asking who was to be buried, 
I was told that it was a young man from my quarter of the 
town, who had died of consumption. I cannot give the 
reason, but immediately I felt startled and ill at ease. It 
was not that I had the least suspicion that anything extra- 
ordinary was about to happen. I had quite forgotten 
young Phillips. The feeling which I think was uppermost 
in my mind was annoyance at the fact that any one should 
have died, of such a slow disease, in my parish, but with- 
out my knowledge. Accordingly, I waited impatiently for 
the arrival of the funeral cortége, which I beheld approach- 
ing in the distance. As soon, then, as it stopped at the 
cemetery gates, I asked without delay for the registrar’s 
certificate. I took it at once, with eager, outstretched 
hand ; I opened it immediately ; and to my surprise, my 
horror—I was going to say, terror—my eyes fell on the 
words ‘‘ James Henry Phillips, aged twenty-one years.” I 
felt stunned. I could scarcely believe my own senses ; 
and my surprise was increased, not to say my alarm, when 
I looked up and saw Phillips and his wife as the mourners. 
With an effort, however, I mastered my feelings for the 
moment ; and with calm lips, but with an agitated heart 
and confused thoughts, I read the service through to the 
end. 

Need I say that for all that day, and for some time after- 
ward, I felt strangely nervous and upset ? My mind was 
a chaos of doubt. I perpetually asked myself the ques- 
tion, wherein my fault lay, that the young man should have 
looked at me in such a manner, that the mere recollection 
of his glance should pierce me to the very soul ? Was 1 
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: = Under the pressure of such 
feelings, it may readily be 
imagined that I lost but little 
time before calling on Phil- 
lips and his wife. I found 
the latter at home, and what 
she had to say only made 
<i me more uncomfortable still. 
James Henry Phillips bore 
such a close resemblance to 
his father, that all who saw 
him remarked on the striking 
likeness. In addition to this, 
during the last three months 
of his life, which he spent un- 
der his father’s roof, he had 
often wondered that I did not 
come to see him. His longing 
for an interview with me had 
been most intense ; and every 
time he saw me pass the house 
» without going in, he had both 
felt and expressed a keen dis- 
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the victim of my own imagin- 
ation, building up unneces- 
sary horrors out of a chance 
eoincidence, singular indeed, 
but in no sense preternatural ? 
Had I known of his presence 
in the town, and yet had left 
him unvisited in his illness, 
then I could have understood 
the reproach and pain visible 
im his face, and could at once 
have felt that he had come to 
me with a message of blame 
from another world. Oh, how 
that look of his haunted me, 
mingling with my dreams, 
and disturbing my waking 
thoughts! Nay, to this very 
day, though years have passed, 
I cannot recall the story with- 
out a shudder and a thrill. 


appointment. In fact, he died 
terribly in earnest, wishing in 
vain to the last that I would 
come. The thought pierced 
me through and through. I 
had not gone to him, but he 
had come to me. And yet I 
would have gone, if I had but 
known. I blame the doctor 
for not telling me; I blame 
the parents for not sending 
for me; and with that awful 
look he gave me in my re- 
membrance, I blame myself, 
though I cannot tell why. 
But there is something else 
I have to tell in order to 
make this sad short story com- 
plete. James Henry Phillips 
had died on the Thursday be- 
fore the Sunday on which I 
had seen him. He had died, 
too, in the front room, on a 
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level with the area, into which its window opened. He 
had also lain there till the Wednesday following, awaiting 
burial. His corpse, then, was lying in that very room on 
that very Sunday, and at the very moment too, when I had 
seen his living likeness, as it were, in the area outside. 
Nobody, I found, had passed through the area that day ; 
the door there had been locked and unused all the Sunday. 
The very milkman, the only person who called, had come 
by the front steps to the house ; and Phillips and his wife 
were the only inmates at the time. 

Finally, let me observe again that all this happened in 
the full blaze of day, and so I leave my story with my 
reader. In short, the tale in itself is so extraordinary, and 
I know it to be so true, that its plain and bare recital is its 


own very best witness. Gerrarp Lewis (Clerk). 


THE CLOSE OF A DANISH WEDDING. 


Wepp1ne festivities are growing less hearty and more 
formal even in the rural parts of all countries, where heart 
and feeling are not crushed out by formality. When a 
wedding morning comes in a little Danish town or village, 
the bells ring, the church is decorated with fresh flowers 
and green boughs, and the pealing organ tells of the 
coming joy. At last the bridal party comes in gay attire, 
adorned with garlands of flowers. The bride advances ; 
the groom stands beside. The minister pronounces the 
words and receives their plighted troth, witnessing the 
contract between the two. Then at the old home all is 
merriment and joy. The glass sparkles with wine, and 
health and happiness are wished to the bride and the 
husband of her choice. The moment comes at last when 
she is to leave the home of her youth, the care of her 
parents. The guests have all departed, and at last the 
bride, her cheeks wet with tears, looks her last on the old 
home, where the words of greeting are still affixed ; and 
the horses bear her away from sobbing mother and the 
sterner father, whose eyes are moistened with unshed 


UNCONSCIOUS BRAIN WORK. 


Worpsworr# has testified that his best poetry was 
created by allowing his mind to direct itself intently upon 
all the phases of his subject, and then waiting for a spon- 
taneous outflow of poetical imagery from his mental 
mechanism. Mozart, whose musical faculty had from 
childhood been trained with most assiduous care, had 
only to think out the general plan of a composition, de- 
ciding as to the place to be given to solo, recitative, duet, 
quartette, etc., and then allow his thought to work of 
itself and evolve its own results. In the same way trained 
mathematicians solve difficult problems. 

But most instructive of all is the action of memory. 
We endeavor to recall some half-forgotten fact, name or 
date. After. fixing the attention upon the subject for a 
certain length of time, and recalling every accessible cir- 
eumstance, we find it better to withdraw the attention, to 
“hang up” the subject, and leave the matter to time. 
The general result will be a sudden return of the missing 
facts to the consciousness. In all these cases of ‘‘ uncon- 
scious cerebration,” “t is noteworthy that we must give 
directionto the process, and, moreover, that in order to 
obtain results we must previously train the automata. 


TreutH is as impossible to be soiled by an outward 
touch as the sunbeam. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


“Ts life worth the living ?” a writer demands, 

And the question goes forth to all nations and lands; 
Then the answers come up from the dwellers of earth, 
From the chambers of woe, and the places of mirth, 


“No, life is not worth living,” the mother replies, 
As she kisses the lips of her babe when it dies; 

Till she catches a glimpse in her dreams, it may be, 
Of the bliss of the child she has held on her knee, 


Then she knows that this life,as do others in woe, 
Is but part of another to which we must go; 

And the nearer we keep to this heavenly shore, 
The life we now live we enjoy all the more, 


The struggle for life goes on day after day, 

And some have to labor for very small pay; 

And yet such are favored the long journey through, 
Much more than the man who has nothing to do. 


Then glory, ye sowers and reapers, in health— 
Much greater this blessing than station or wealth. 
With health and contentment to offset the strife, 
We may all come out right in this struggle for Tife. 


TOMMY BOKER’S LEGS 
A STORY OF THE R.I1.C. 


By N. Roprnson. 


Waar a week that was in “dear, dirty Dublin.” That 
it rained every day goes without saying, and that my gar- 
ments banqueted in the mud for which the capital of 
the Emerald Isle is so justly famous, is also what Artemus 
Ward would term a ‘‘ fixed fact.” 

I was standing in front of Trinity College, gazing from 
the battered effigy of good Queen Bess that reposes in a 
niche over the great gateway, to the exquisite bronze 
statues of Edmund Burke and Oliver Goldsmith, that do 
duty as sentries on either side of the massive portal, when 
a young gentleman, attired in cap and gown, sped past 
me. It was not the capor the gown which riveted my at- 
tention, it was the wondrous length of the aforesaid young 
gentleman's legs, legs that from the extent of their stride 
seemed eminently fitted for candidature for the Seven 
Leagued Boots. In a trice he disappeared, leaving me 
wondering. 

As I ascended the steps leading to the magnificent old 
dining hall, the long-legged young gentleman caromed 
against me. 

“Tom Boker !” Iexclaimed. It was Tom, sure enough, 
the son of a valued friend. ‘‘ Why Tom,” I cried, ‘‘ what 
a marvelous pair of legs you’ve got.” 

“‘Arn’t they ?” returned Tom, casting a glance of ad- 
miration at his compass-like limbs. ‘“ I'll show you all 
the cups they’ve won for me in walking, running and 
leaping matches. I've fifty-one, two of ’em real solid 
silver.” 

“‘T suppose you think nothing of a twenty mile walk, 
Tom ?” 

“Not a half-penny! Why, sir, I take a spin up to the 
top of the Three Rock Mountain before breakfast, or 
turn round the Phenix Park, or a prowl up the River 
Liffey to Lucan and back by the Strawberry Beds. 
Twenty miles !” and Tom Boker, casting another approy- 
ing glance at his extremities, snapped a long, lean finger 
and a pudgy thumb with a sort of flourish. 

“Tl tell you a funny thing that happened to me on 
Saturday last. I won the cup at the college races on 
Monday—I think I'll make you laugh,” and Tom Boker, 
by way of giving me a lead, took a hearty guffaw himself. 
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“‘T was in training for the races, you know, and had to 
do my walking with three frieze overcoats on me and a 
great worsted muffler round my throat, and big, lumpy 
laced boots, so you may take your word for it that I 
looked an ugly customer enough. Well, sir, as you are 
aware, these are ticklish times, and the country is paved 
with constabulary, police, detectives, marines and spies 
of every sort, shape, size and description. I need scarcely 
say that our family is loyal, my father having a pension 
from the Crown, and my brother Bill being a clerk in the 
Chief Secretary’s office. I am known from the Hill of 
Howth to Clondalkin Round Tower, all on account of my 
legs, and can travel day or night, in any part of the 
County Dublin, without meeting a soul to say a crooked 
word to me. 

‘* Well, sir, on Saturday morning, at day-dawn, I rolled 
into my tub, and then rolled into my three frieze over- 
coats and boots. I clapped on the worsted muffler, and 
an old, soft felt hat, as old as the hills, and off I started 
for a twenty-five mile breather. The morning was gray 
and misty—in fact, somewhat foggy—and although in 
mid July, inclined to be cold. This enabled me to go the 
pace, and I went on my way rejoicing. As you are not 
acquainted with the lay of the country, I may as well tell 
you that I tramped out to a place—a village called Crum- 
line, about ten miles from where we now stand, and that I 
swung a little to the left, with the intention of crossing 
the fields, for the sake of the ditches, over to Rathfarnam. 

“TI quitted the high-road and was spinning across a 
twenty acre field when I thought I heard a shout. I half 
turned my head, and perceived one of the constabulary 
standing at the gap in the hedge through which I had 
just leaped. Imagining that it might be one of the force 
who had recognized me, and had given me greeting, 
I waved my hand to him and strode away. As I bounded 
into the adjoining field I heard another shout, and saw 
that the gentleman in Lincoln green was after me. It 
struck me like a shot that he was some raw recruit from 
the depot in the Phenix Park, who, taking me for a 
Fenian or a Land Leaguer, had resolved upon my capture, 
with a view to instant promotion by the authorities of the 
Lower Castle yard. 

“© Oh! my fine fellow,’ I said to myself; ‘I'll give 
you a run for it, so catch me if you can.’ 

‘Well, sir, I just put on a little pace, keeping the 
policeman in sight, and never allowing him to come 
nearer to me than four or five hundred yards. At first he 
kept hallooing and shouting, but as the pace increased, 
and the ditches became more numerous, his breath was 
required for other and more practical purposes. I knew 
every ditch, gate, fence and stone in the country, and 
maybe I didn’t select a tough racecourse. Oh, no.” 

The wink with which Tom Boker accompanied these 
words was excruciatingly funny. 

** On I went, now leaving my pursuer a thousand yards 
or so, now letting him draw up on me. Now I would 
take him up a hill, and now I would dip him into a 
valley, and skip across a bog like a leprechaun. I could 
see that he was puffing like a grampus, and that he had 
discarded his great coat. Once or twice I pretended to 
fall lame, and seated myself for a few seconds on the 
grass, but the moment I found him near enough I was off 
again like a shot. 

** We had been going fo about an hour, and were ap- 
proaching the Rathfarnam Road, where I resolved that I 
would permit the unfortunate constable to come up with 
me. Putting on a tremendous spurt, I crossed the last 
field and leaped into the high-road, when I dropped into 
a gentle walk, How I did chuckle when I heard the 


ambitious policeman crash through the hedge, and in my 
mind’s eye beheld his expression of triumph as he pant- 
ingly closed upon his prey. A few hurried steps, and I 
was grasped by the shoulder, while a voice gasped and 
panted : 

‘«*Yer me pris’ner.’ 

‘*¢ Your prisoner ?’ I exclaimed, feigning the uttermos. 
astonishment. 

“*Yis, Hould on.’ 

‘The man’s face was the color of boiled lobster. His 
eyes were starting from their sockets, perspiration in 
streamlets was pouring down his cheeks, while he panted 
like an expiring frog. I tell you what it is, sir,” added 
Tom Boker, in a tone of intense admiration, “the fellow 
had good stuff in him to keep up with me as he did. 

“**Yer me pris’ner,’ gasped the officer, still retaining 
hold of me. 

“«¢ What have I done ?” 

‘¢¢ We'll soon find that out.’ 

*©*Do you know who I am ?” 

“*T have me suspicions.’ 

***T am the son of Mr. Joseph Boker, of Harcourt 
Street, a justice of the peace.’ 

“*Ye can tell all that to the actin’ sergeant below at 
Rathfarnam.’ 

“«*«Suppose I don’t choose to go to Rathfarnam ?” 

‘¢* T choose it.’ 

‘“**Do not hold me, I'll go quietly.’ 

“«« An’ give me the slip wid them long legs ” 

“*T will not move out of this pace. Let me go, 
please.’ 

“The man released me, but walked close enough to 
grab me should I attempt to bolt. We marched into the 
neat, whitewashed village of Rathfarnam, and straight 
into the constabulary station, where the acting-sergeant, a 
man to whom I was well known, sat at a desk. My 
captor having secured the door, blurted out: 

“<¢Pve arrested this man, sergeant.’ 

“¢On what charge ? 

‘«¢ For bein’ a suspicious characther. He run me all the 
way from Crumlin to this. I called to him for to stop, 
but he run like a hare. I’m intirely bet up in regurd 
to him.’ 

“ The sergeant turned to me. 

‘*** You can give an account of yourself, I suppose ” 

“«T can, sergeant. Iam training for the Trinity Col- 
lege footraces for Monday, and have to do twenty miles of 
amorning. I was bowling along this morning, when——’ 

“«¢ Why, it’s Mister Tom Boker,’ interrupted the ser 
geant. 

‘“««The same,’ said I, flinging off my hat and muffler. 

‘‘You should have seen the look of contempt the ser- 
geant cast at the luckless constable, while the single word, 
‘omadhaun,’ passed his lips. As for my now wretched 
pursuer, crimson with heat and shame and fatigue, he 
shuffled into the adjoining apartment, muttering, as his 
eyes fell upon my understandings : 

*¢<«The curse 0’ the crows on them long legs.’ 

‘‘And now,” added Tommy Boker, ‘‘let me show you 
Oliver Goldsmith’s room and Botany Bay.” 


ABOUT FANS. 


‘* Women are armed,” says a correspondent, ‘‘ with fans 
as men with swords, and sometimes do more execution 
with them.” 

Since the days of good Queen Anne men have left off 
wearing swords in private life, and somehow, though 
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ladies still brandish fans, they do not occupy the same 
place in female economy. They are not a necessary part 
of the costume, even to those who array themselves in the 
most faded of Miss Greenaway’s autumually tinted vest- 
ures. It is still more remarkable that, though prizes 
have recently been offered, and an exhibition held, for 
designs of fans, nothing original or in any way out of the 
common was produced. The patronage of royalty failed 


able figures.” Every one in the regiment held a picture 
in her hand, and the subject of every picture was 
thus clearly indicated, and the description would serve 
equally well to describe a modern show of “that little 
modish machine.” 
Views of gardens, in which move figures in Watteau- 
like costumes or none, cupids, and all the gods and god- 
desses predominated largely, and it was abundantly evi- 
dent that none of the 


competitors had made 


the slightest attempt to 


strike out a new line of 


fan decoration, and that 


the best were only anxi- 


ous that their produc- 
tions should be the 
nearest possible imita- 
tion of old work. 

It must be conceded 


that a fan is not an easy 
thing to decorate effect- 
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ively. The folds into 
which it falls are so 
stiff that a picture is 
spoilt, and cannot be 
properly displayed even 
when the fan is new. 
Landscapes and other 
scenes are all very well 
on Japanese stiff hand- 
screens ; but on folding 
fans they are out of 
place, and the wonder 
is that modern design- 
ers do not endeavor by 
some device, which it 
is not our business to 
invent for them, to 
make the beauty of a 
fan consist in the way 
the picture is adapted 
to the conditions ; or, 
as a Gothic architect 
used to say, to render 
the construction orna- 
mental. A handsomely 
painted fan is a thing 
to hang up, not to use. 
It is not made to go 
into folds without risk 
of ruin. It is not, in 
short, properly a fan, 
but a picture. There 
is something wrong 
here. Fans are infin- 
itely little subjects for 
the display of high art ; 
but no doubt some- 
thing might be done, 


THE LONGEST SPAN IN THE WORLD,— THE BROOKLYN APPROACH,.— SEE PAGE 1, 


Cc 
to evoke a single painting which could be shown as evi- 
dence that since Addison’s day taste and skill in decora- 
tion have advanced. 

The writer, describing the second motion in the exer- 
cise of the fan—namely, of ‘‘ unfurling ”— calls it the 
most pleasing art of his drill to those who are looking on. 
“‘Tt discovers on a sudden an infinite number of cupids, 
garlands, altars, birds, beasts, rainbows, and like agree- 


“provided a woman 

applies her thoughts 

'to it.” Ten years ago foreign manufacturers supplied us 
with all our fans, but now, with the exception of the more 
éxpensive and highly artistic kinds, their manufacture. 
has become quite a prominent industry in this country. 


THE maximum of life can only be reached by the 
maximum of virtue. 


DISPROPORTIONED MARRIAGES. 


DISPROPORTIONED MARRIAGES, —“‘ THE INSULTER, RECOILING FROM HIS FURY, FELL BACKWARD INTO THE VAST CANAL WUICH 
CROSSED THE PARK OF VANDOU. JULIAN PLUNGED AFTER HIM,’)—SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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THE BETROTHAL 


On, for one hour of such enchanted light 
As made a fairer daytime in the sky, 
When on the willow bank we sat that night, 

My old-time love and I! 


Awhile we talked so low and tenderly, 
We felt the listening trees above us lean; 
And louder far the silence seemed to me 
That crept at last between. 


Her heart lay floating on its quiet thoughts, 
Like water-lilies on a tranquil lake; 

And love within, unknown, because unsought, 
Lay dreaming, half awake. 


Ah, love is the lightest sleeper ever known! 
A whisper, and he started plain to view; 
Old as the heavens seemed our story grown, 

While yet the moon was new. 


And when she spoke, her gentle answer seemed 
Sweeter for sweetness of the lips that told; 
Setting a precious word within a smile— 
A diamond ringed with gold. 


Then bloomed for us the perfect century flower, 
Then filled the cup and overran the brim; 

And all the stars, processional that hour, 
Chanted a bridal hymn, 


Ah, Time, all after-days may fly away, 
Such joy as that thou hast but once to give; 
And Love is royal from his crowning day, 
Though kingdomless he live. 


=— 


DISPROPORTIONED MARRIAGES. 


By JoHN HowarD PAYNE. 
Sua quisque exempla debet s#quo animo pati.”— PHzprvs. 


ULIAN was born in a village, but Julian 
was no rustic. He had the suavity, 
though none of the dazzling frailties, of 
the city. He was adopted when very 
young by a rich merchant of Toucy, in 
Auxerrois. He lived in comfort and in- 
dependence with his benefactor till the 
age of eighteen, and it never even occurred 
to him that this state of happiness might 
not endure for ever. 

But the fluctuations of commerce pro- 
duced their too frequent consequences. 
The patron of Julian was ruined, and fled 

to a foreign clime. Julian was now thrown upon the 

world. The altered looks of those who had basked in 
the better fortunes of his friend, and who best knew how 
little his reverses had been merited—the reproachful mut- 
terings of the epithet ‘‘ bankrupt !” which he heard from 
many, who were themselves far better entitled to the fate, 
disgusted him with the city. He thought of his paternal 
cottage and departed ; and as he went on his way through 
the village of Quaine, of which the Marquis de Vaudon was 
the lord, he saw all the cottagers, with glad faces and 
in their heliday suits, assembled before the church. They 
were celebrating the betrothal of Aglaé, the daughter of 
the marquis, to the Count de Vermanton. By the estab- 
lished privilege of the occasion, Aglaé reigned supreme 
that day. She was the dispenser of justice and the 
bestower of benefactions. Julian, with noble humility, 


appeared before her. “Aglaé received him graciously. : 


True, he knew nothing of plants and flowers and trees— 
how should he? His life had passed in the counting- 
houee. Aglaé thought not of qualifications. The youth 
wanted employ, and she could offer him a place. Julian 


DISPROPORTIONED MARRIAGES. 


was immediately invested with the superintendence of the 
parks and gardens of Vaudon. 

The generous mind cannot rest inactive under the sense 
of kindness. With Julian the ardor to return the obliga- 
tion grew into a passion which absorbed every other. It 
was his aim by day, his dream by night. He watched 
young Aglaé as she roved ; if she paused to dwell upon 
the beauty of any flower, or to rejoice in its perfume, the 
favorite flower was sure presently to meet her view at 
every turn. 

In rambling through the park one evening, Julian heard 
Aglaé shriek. He darted to the spot. A brier had torn 
his lovely benefactress, and Julian saw blood streaming 
from her foot. Ere three days it was all ower with the 
briers ; not one remained in the park of Vaudon ; and as 
Julian was no more blest than others with the power of 
curbing the spirit of destruction when once on the wing, 
no plant or bush which bore a thorn, not even the holly 
itself, escaped the general proscription. 

The Count de Vermanton was certainly concerned at the 
accident of his betrothed ; but he was almost as much so 
at the change which it had wrought in the park of Vaudon, 
and felt highly incensed at Julian as the cause. The fact 
is, the young lord, like most lords, young and old, held it 
vulgar not to be passionately enamored of all sports of the 
field. Indeed, at that time, they were universally looked 
upon as the most salutary of exercises, the most rational 
of pleasures ; and salutary, indeed, it must be to butcher 
the defenseless, and most rational to delight in scenes of 
cold-blooded carnage. Oh! ’tis a recreatien worthy of 
heroes! So thought the count; but it did not seem to 
him so heroic to course through a park without under- 
wood. ‘It were as good sport to shoot the boar in acage 
or the rabbit in the poultry-yard,” exclaimed he, with 
chagrin, and he could not forgive Julian for the gratitude 
which marred his pleasures, 

The grievance was consequently laid before the Mar- 
quis ; Aglaé was present. In her Julian found an earnest 
defender. This was as it should be. They who have 
brought us into a scrape ought to be the most eager to 
help us out of it, but such an idea never came into the 
mind of the count. He, on the contrary, thought it pass- 
ing strange that the daughter of a marquis should degrade 
herself by pleading for a menial. Aglaé explained her 
reasons. They were unanswerable. But the count lost, 
his temper in the discussion, especially when he found he 
was about losing his cause, and in his fury flung so inso- 
lent a glance at Aglaé and Julian, that tears filled the 
kind girl’s eyes and choked her utterance, and she left the 
room. 

Aglaé was no sooner in her chamber, whither she had 
flown to weep unheeded and unobserved, than she began 
to weigh the merits of the quarrel, Now, for the first 
time, and entirely through the intemperate conduct of the 
count, to whom she was really attached, she thought of 
the assiduities of Julian ever since his coming to the 
chateau. From merely thinking of them she presently 
began to think of them with pleasure. She now called to 
mind his countenance. ‘‘ None more interesting.” His 
temper—‘‘ gentleness itself! What a pity the count’s is 
not more like it!” She wondered how he should have so 
little of the rustic in his manners, and would fain hear his 
story. §he was sure it must be romantic, and that He was 
better than he seemed. Certain soft glances she had 
never remembered before next came upon her recollec- 
tion, and then she would think no more about him. 
‘“ Why should she trouble her head about Julian, of all 
people in the world!” And yet, so incomprehensible is a. 
woman’s heart, if the count bad come in at that moment. 
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to renew the quarrel about Julian, there is no knowing 
what might have happened. But he did not, and he was 
fortunate. 

Some time passed over, and things resumed their usual 
course. Ona treeless eminence in the park there was a 
little pavilion to which Aglaé was very partial. It was her 
darling retreat. hither she frequently withdrew with 
her book, or her drawings, or her guitar; but it was so 
open and exposed to the Summer sun, that she could not 
enjoy her seclusion half the time she wished. The glare 
made it unendurable, except in the morning or toward 
night. This could not escape Julian. He secretly assem- 
bled numbers of gardeners and villagers. In a single 
night trenches were dug round the pavilion. The linden 
and acacia were torn from their native soils and planted 
there in silence. On the morrow Julian found more than 
his reward in the delighted surprise of Aglaé, to see her 
favorite pavilion thus, as if by magic, encircled with 
shade and flowers. To the count this was a fresh source 
of complaint. He thought the trees entirely spoiled one 
of the best views from at least a dozen,points about the 
grounds, and even more from the chateau itself. The 
height had been left bare expressly for the prospect. It 
was bad taste as well as bad manners for the clown to shut 
itout thus. This time the marquis thought so too ; nay, 
more, he thought it exceedingly presuming in the super- 
intendent of his grounds to turn things topsey-turvey in 
this extraordinary way without saying a word about it. 
To make bad worse, a week was not over before all the 
new plantation died. Julian received his dismission, and 
she for whom he had labored, and was now cast once more 
upon the world, did not dare to speak for him, A sad 
perplexity for a female heart ; but one which you, reader, 
if you have loved, will find no difficulty in accounting 
for. 

The dismission of Julian was conveyed to him by the 
Count de Vermanton. It must be owned there was little 
delicacy or prudence in the selection. The consequence 
was what might have been expected. The count was in- 
solent, and Julian became angry. The hot blood of the 
young count boiled at the idea of being answered by a 
menial, and he so far forgot himself as to reply with a 
blow. In frenzy Julian caught up the weapon of a game- 
keeper which chanced to lie within his grasp. The in- 
sulter, recoiling from his fury, fell backward into the 
vast canal which crossed the park of Vandou, and into 
which the Quaine had just discharged its waters. <A lock 
had that moment been opened below, and the broad 
sheet was dashing toward it like a cataract. The count 
was already lost to view. Now, does not Julian exult ? 
Now he will have ample vengeance! No. His desire of 
vengeance vanished when he saw its provoker helpless 
and perishing. He plunges after him. He is torn by a 
jagged rock as he plunges, yet wrestles with a giant’s 
vigor against the whirl. Fora while his blood upon the 
surface is the only clew to where he gropes beneath. At 
length his head is seen to burst through the hurrying 
waters. With one hand he sustains the unconscious 
count, and clings with the other to the slippery beam of 
a flood-gate, awaiting the boat which bears toward him ; 
but his courage and his strength are no longer of avail. 
His vision becomes confused ; he wildly grasps at some 
fancied object, and then he ceased to see or understand, 
and all his limbs turned numb. The next thing he knew 
he was in some gloomy place, but where, he could not 
conjecture, nor how he got there. At first his sight was 
dim and doubting, and could distinguish nothing. Had 
he awakened in another world ? Where had he ever ex- 
isted before ? He had no memory of thepast ; his feelings 


were equally vacant ; there was neither love nor anger in his 
breast. By degrees his perceptions returned—his curios- 
ity was awakened, What was this place in which he laid ? 
He attempted to rise, and now felt weak and could not 
move without difficulty. At last he succeeded in getting 
from his bed. He pulled apart the curtains. Astonish- 
ment! A bright and splendid apartment burst upon his 
view! Can it be? He remembers the apartment ; it 
belongs to the chateau of Vaudon. It looks less brilliant 
now than it did at first, and now seems almost obscure, 
and only a dim lamp is standing in the corner, with 
women grouped around it. Who can those women be ? 
Rapture! ’Tis Aglaé with her attendants, and they are 
preparing rags to dress some wounded person. The eyes 
of Aglaé seem yet swollen with tears. At this moment 
Julian feels his wounds in their intensest anguish, but he 
feels most happy, spite of all he suffers, as the thought 
flashes o’er his mind that he himself might be the object 
of their touching kindness, and that some of those sweet 
tears, perhaps, have fallen for him. 

The Count de Vermanton soon got about. The first 
visit he made was to his preserver. But Julian’s hurts 
were much more serious. He was sometimes in so high a 
fever that fears were entertained for his life. Aglaé was 
unwearied in her kindness. The feelings of Julian toward 
her, which at first did not dare presume beyond gratitude, 
became daily more intense. Whenever the poor sufferer 
seemed to enjoy a momentary pause from pain, Aglaé 
would come and talk to him, for she was sure it did him 
good; every time this happened she made ‘’ sort of pro- 
mise to herself as she went back to her chamber that she 
would indulge him in no more such conversations. 

In one of these gentle but dangerous visits, Julian, for- 
getting the distance which the distinctions of society had 
interposed between him and his benefactress, freely 
poured out his whole soul to Aglaé. He told her the 
hopes and sorrows of his youth. His amour-propre (and 
that we ever feel with those we love) made his voice 
falter in some parts of his narrative, and Aglaé liked him 
all the better for it. But when he came to the dreadful 
reverses which had deprived him of his second father ; 
when he reminded Aglaé that but for her he might have 
been left a homeless and unfriended wanderer, his voice 
was choked, and he could not proceed. Aglaé was moved, 
and unconsciously held out her hand to him. He caught 
it eagerly. Their eyes met, and both were filled with tears. 

We must leave the sick chamber a while, and turn to 
what is passing outside. Extraordinary events had now 
changed the political complexion of France. Two mighty 
parties were standing in a threatful attitude. They 
seemed only waiting for a signal to come to blows. The 
Constituent Assembly had abolished titles and their privi- 
leges. The Marquis de Vaudon had taken side with the 
levelers. He had just renounced his distinctions, and re-! 
moved the escutcheon from his gate when the Count de 
Vermanton entered. 

‘« Marquis——” exclaimed the Count. 

‘« Praised be the age of reason,” interrupted the father 
of Aglaé. ‘No marquis now, dear Vermanton.” 

“In that case, sir,” replied the count, ‘‘our arrange- 
ments are null; I withdraw my promise. The daughter 
of the citizen Vaudon cannot aspire to an alliance with 
the noble race of the Counts de Vermanton.” 

“Be it as you will, sir; but remember, conduct like 
yours will create in the state a crisis of which men like 
you will be the victims. Farewell, sir.” 

‘‘Come hither, my daughter !” cried the ex-marquis, as 
he saw Aglaé crossing the apartment. ‘Sit down, my 
child ; I have ill-tidings for you, but I trust your affection 
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for you: .ather, and asense of your own dignity will sus- 
tain you under them, and make you despise the fool who 
treats you so contemptuously.” 

‘* What is it you mean ?” 

“Your betrothed, the Count de Vermanton, disclaims 
his vows, and renounces your hand.” 

“Does he, indeed !” exclaimed the delighted girl, dart- 
ing from her chair.and ‘springing into her father’s arms. 
“Does he indeed renounce ? Oh! blessed, blessed news !” 
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He learned all, and with sympathetic rapture he also ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘Oh, blessed news !” 

Meanwhile the illness of Julian took an alarming turn. 
Such frequent excitement irritated his wounds ; his blood 
became more and more inflamed, the intervals of repose 
from fever diminished daily, and at length ceased alto- 
gether. Till then the doctor, with the customary pru- 
dence of his profession, had abstained from giving any 
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“How is this, child? I do not understand you. You 
loved him, did you not ?” 

““Y-y-yes, I for a long while thought I did, but when 
I saw what violent passions he flew into against you 
‘ whenever you and he got into your arguments about 
politics ——” 

“Good girl!” 

And instantly hurrying back to her patient. 

‘‘A terrible business has just happened,” said she to 
him, the smile still on her lip, and her eyes still exulting. 


decided opinion ; but when everybody saw how the case 


stood, he ventured to tell what everybody knew—that 
Julian was in danger. Aglaé is wrought up to the ex- 
treme of woe. Nothing will induce her to quit Julian’s 
bedside. Her tears at once taught him her condition and 
his own. Inone of his severest nights, as he started from 
his sleep with agony, the lover of Aglaé saw her in a 
passion of tears, kneeling at the foot of his bed and pray- 
ing. 
‘‘T am. aware, now, how it is with me,” said he to her. 


* All hope is over. Dry up your tears. Happiness was 
not to be my lot on earth. Even had I recovered I should 
have speedily been forced to a greater sacrifice than life— 
I should have been required to——” Then checking him- 
self, he cried: ‘Ah! if death indeed makes all equal, 
Aglaé, I die—no—you shall not be left untold.” 

‘Hush !” said she, placing her trembling finger on his 
lips—‘‘ hush! I knowit all.” And then taking his hands 
and pressing them, the innocent, the good, the affectionate 
Aglaé, with an air almost solemn, bent down her brow 
toward that of the sufferer, and placing the first kiss of 
love on cheeks already cold in death, ‘‘Lo! we are 
united !” she exclaimed, and fainted. 

But Julian had only been condemned to death by the 
doctor, and nature reversed the sentence. The return of 
his health, the certainty of being loved, the republican 
notions of the father of Aglaé, the departure of the Count 
de Vermanton, all seemed to encourage him to hope, and 
to promise him success. Yet still he failed. Citizen 
Vaudon received the proposals of Julian yery ill. In vain 
was the father told by the lover: 

‘‘Our principles are the same. I think as you do, that 
all men are equal; and I have a far deeper interest than 
you in thinking so. Then let me have your daughter. 
Where is the difference between us? You have sundry 
heaps of gold, which I have not ; there is no other differ- 
ence. Is so paltry a consideration to be weighed against the 
happiness of your child and a brother citizen? You were 
unworthy to be called a man if you could think so. In 
the name of humanity, or in that which you prize beyond 
all others, the name of reason——” 

He was pursuing his eloquent persuasion, when, in the 
name of reason and humanity, the citizen ex-marquis had 
him taken by the shoulders and thrust out of the chateau. 
Julian, stung to the soul, wrote thus to Aglaé : 


“Your father is a barbarian, Am I, then, less than he, that he 
should scorn me thus? You have my love, and you return it— 
what more can reason exact? He censured the conduct of the 
Count de Vermanton. His own is worse. The count did not pro- 
fess one principle and practise another. Your father does, Woe 
to the parents whom rank and riches can render deaf to the appeals 
of love and nature !” 

Aglaé was pretty much of the same opinion ; but what 
good did that do? To crown all, her father caught her 
with the letter. He saw what it might lead to, and having 
just received orders from the municipal authorities to 
impress his quota of volunteers for the defense of the 
country, he began with Julian. 

Will ye, nil ye, poor Julian, Lo! you are a soldier ! 
What became of him after? That is more than I can tell. 
No doubt he did his duty, behaved gallantly, turned out a 
hero, and got himself killed; so we'll trouble ourselves 
no more about him, but retarn to Aglaé, the main object 
of our narrative. 

Time, that great comforter, that great destroyer, that 
great magician, brought about many a change in the 
chateau of Vaudon. The revolution was afoot, and in its 
course of carnage trod down even its parents. The ex- 
marquis found himself beset by unsleeping espionage. He 
‘was reproached as a lukewarm republican. The story of 
Julian was brought up against him. His conduct to the 
youth was branded as treachery to the common cause, and 
insult to the universal people. To avert the rising storm 


he must find some way to conciliate the mob. None 
offered but the sacrifice of his daughter. Aglaé was an 
obedient victim; Ler father’s life was at stake. She 


became the wife of a man resembling Julian in the hum- 
bleness of his birth, and the Count de Vermanton in the 
uugovernableness of his temper, but here the likeness 
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ceased. Still he was at the head of the ruling party, and 
Aglaé was sure that her husband would not let any harm 
come to her father. Alas! the daughter and the father 
were equally mistaken. The citizen found no defender in 
his son-in-law. Unfortunately for Vaudon, his patriotism * 
was sincere, and these were no times for the honest. He 
had dreamed of a republic, but could see no republican- 
ism in anarchy. He was cast into a dungeon. By his 
side on the straw there groaned another victim. 

“What! Is it indeed you, marquis ?” cried the Count 
de Vermanton. ‘‘ What unaccountable change of fortune 
or opinion brings you here? I sought to save the re- 
public.” 

‘And I the monarchy.” 

The same day saw the blood of republican and mon- 
archist mingled on the scaffold. 

Reader ! close your eyes on this disastrous epoch. Let 
twenty years of turmoil, of glory and of suffering pass, 
and follow me within the walls of Paris. See you not 
beneath the lowly roof that faces that splendid mansion, a 
tender mother listening to the complaints and sharing the 
anguish of a son, an only son, the sole friend now left to 
her on earth! This excellent mother is Aglaé—this ex- 
emplary son the gentle offspring of her ill-fated marriage. 
Aglaé is now a widow, reduced to utter obscurity ; she 
has no means of subsistence, but from the labors of her 
son. True, his success in the arts holds out a fair prom- 
ise of much better days, but his mother’s joy on this ac- 
count gives way to her bitter apprehensions for him on 
another. Theodore is in love with the only child of one 
whose fortune and rank render the attachment hopeless. 
The Duke de Stralsund derived his wealth and title from 
his military achievements. His retirement was devoted 
to the education of his daughter. The best masters 
France could afford were obtained for Pauline, and the 
Empire could produee no teacher of drawing and paint- 
ing equal to Theodore. But the instructor soon became 
the lover. When this reached the duke’s knowledge his 
pride revolted. It was not enough that their doors should 
be closed against the youth. The duke employed every 
expedient to root from Pauline’s heart a dawning tender- 
ness, which brought a blush of shame on his brow. 
Aglaé, by those gentle arts with which a woman, and 
above all a mother, so well knows how to dress up the 
words of consolation, was endeavoring to calm the tem- 
pest in the boiling bosom of the young artist. 

‘My friend, my dearest Theodore, what can you ever 
expect from such a rash attachment ? The son of a poor, 
nameless widow, marry the heiress of the Duke of Stral- 
sund! Oh! my dear, it is the thought of a child, and 
quite unworthy of your years. You say she loves you, 
and if she fancies that she does, what then? Will it 
excuse your exciting her to rebel against one who has a 
more sacred title to her love? For you may be sure of 
this—the duke will never consent. Indeed, he cannot, 
he ought not. The annoyances he has already given us 
oughi to be sufficient proof to you how he feels upon the 
subject. Theodore, your mother enters thoroughly into 
your feelings, and pities them from the bottom of her 
soul. They recall scenes and sorrows of her youth. My 
heart has been as deeply wrung as yours is. Let my 
example give you strength and teach you the courage of 
resignation.” 

She was proceeding, when a man in livery entered from 
the splendid mansion opposite and handed her a letter. 
It was from the Duke de Stralsund. He was exceedingly 
severe against Theodore ; lamented that it should be his 
misfortune to have such neighbors, and concluded by de- 
claring that if the base corruptor of his daughter’s mind 
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did not instantly depart, he would put into force the 
means he had of compelling him. 

Aglaé was all terror for her darling son. In the flutter 
of her feelings may she not have misread the letter? She 
peruses it again. Now for the first time she notices the 
handwriting. How strange! She could almost say they 
were the very characters, and then recollections at once 
delightful and distressing throng upon her mind. She 
was still musing upon the singular coincidence, as o 
second servant entered and announced the Duke de 
Stralsund. Theodore withdrew and the duke appeared. 

‘* Madam,” said he to Aglaé, who received him with 
cheeks burning with agitation and her brow cast down, 
**T come to learn your decision. It gives me pain to 
make you unhappy, but do not compel me to harsh 
measures.. Your son has the presumption to love my 
daughter. Nay more; taking advantage of her youth and 
inexperience, he has dared to entice her to return his love. 
His rashness has been unchecked by the considerations 
of either fortune, fame or family.” 

‘* My lord duke,” replied Aglaé, who had by this time 
sufficiently recovered from her confusion to examine his 
conntenance intently, ‘‘if my son had been guilty of any 
crime, I would not attempt to justify him; but love is 
involuntary, and you should consider his youth.” 

‘*An artist—an artist to dare think of marrying my 
daughter !” 

‘*At our age, my lord, pride and ambition may alone 
have sway. At his the heart rules, and the rank of the be- 
loved is forgotten in her charms.” 

** You approve the conduct of yourson, then, madame ?” 

**T grieve for his misfortune. I respect the distinctions 
of society as much as you can, my lord, and my son had 
no thought of disturbing them, for they never once came 
into his mind. Put yourself in his place, and then pro- 
nounce. You have been as young as he, perhaps have loved 
as ardently. Did you at that time stop to reason, before 
you dared to feel ?” 

A sudden flush crimsoned the countenance of the man 
of power, but it passed away, and he proceeded with 
composure and decision : 

“‘T say once more, madame, that your son loves my 
daughter, and they must no longer inhabit the same city. 
Let him depart, and instantly. Who knows to what pitch 
his presumption may not carry him? The next thing I 
shall discover, if he remains, will be some clandestine cor- 
respondence, forsooth, or——” 

‘* My lord, I am already in possession of a letter-——” 

‘Ha! Is it then so? Unparalleled effrontery. Has 
he then dared——” 

‘* Read it, my lord,” replied the mother of Aglaé, after 
having taken from her secretary a paper most carefully 
enveloped. ‘Read it, and then pronounce the sentence 
of the writer.” 

The duke, whose hand trembled so with indignation 
that he was some instants before he could unfold the 
paper, opened it and read as follows: 


“Your father is a barbarian, Am I, then, less than he, that he 
should scorn me thus? You have my love, and you return it— 
what more can reason exact? He censured the conduct of the 
Count de Vermanton. His own is worse. The count did not pro- 
fess one priaciple and practise another. Your father does. Woe 
to the parefts whom rank and riches can render deaf to tho appeals 
of love and nature!” 


In astonishment he lifts up his eyes. 

‘‘Aglaé! Aglaé! It is—can it be Aglaé ?” 

‘Julian, it is; and it is Aglaé whom you would de- 
prive of her son, her darling son—the only being now left 
on earth to be kind to her !” 


**No more of sadness, no more of solitude and suffer- 
ing! The Duke de Stralsund has made you weep. 
Julian, on his knees, implores your pardon ; Julian, who 
only lives for you! And now, Aglaé,” added he, with a 
smile, ‘may the daughter of the low-born Julian aspire 
to wed the grandson of the Marquis de Vaudon !” 
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WHAT HE PROJECTED AND WHAT HE ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 
By ALVAN S, SoUTHWoORTH. 

‘© Wuar do the flags at half-mast mean ?” I asked a car- 
driver, when riding down town on the morning of April 
4th. 

‘*Peter Ceoper, the best man in New York, is dead,” 
was the answer. 

Such was the universal feeling, not only in the commu- 
nity where he had lived for ninety-three years, but the 
unanimous verdict of his countrymen as well. And per- 
haps no better biography could be written of this phe- 
nomenal philanthropist than that so spontaneously uttered 
by the weather-beaten, simple-hearted man of toil, whose 
daily task was sixteen hours on the front platform of a 
car, and whose opportunities were such that he was able 
to gather the outdoor sentiment regarding conspicuous 
Metropolitan characters. 

The childlike nature of Mr. Cooper defies anything like 
a successful attempt to put his character under micro- 
scopic analysis. That which was in him was to do good— 
not to doa million dollars’ worth of good, but good first, 
last and for ever. It was not that he might multiply his 
hoard that he imperiled his financial credit to establish 
the practicability of the Atlantic cable, or expended his 
genius in the construction of the first locomotive ever 
built in the United States. He felt that he was extending 
the well-being of his fellow-men, scattering the obstacles 
to inter-communication, and by his own example inviting 
others, whose worldly enterprise has been crowned by 
large fortunes, to go and do likewise. Yet how few have 
followed this notable man in the pathway of well-consid- 
ered philanthropy! The architects of great fortunes made 
with astonishing facility, and in the majority of instances 
by methods repugnant to honorable men, however sus- 
tained by the commercial ethics of the day, are wont to 
throw a small fraction of their all, to favored institutions 
in which they generally feel a personal or family interest, 
and even then the bequest is frequently the football of a 
protracted litigation. But the great bulk goes to the nat- 
ural heirs. I certainly do not intend to argue that there 
is not great propriety in such disposition of one's estate ; 
but I wish to direct attention to a large number of very 
wealthy men who are ready to found and adequately 
endow institutions which would be great public blessings, 
but who are dissuaded or thwarted by the selfishness of 
the living, who have a direct interest in the reversion after 
death. 

A New York gentleman can he named at this writing 
who has, in the face of the opposition of his family, per- 
sisted in perfecting the plans for the endowment of an im- 
portant college in this city, but each time he has been in 
the act of executing the necessary instrument the acquisi- 
tive arguments and entreaties of others have prevailed, and 
he is now liable to die at any moment, and his noble in- 
tentions to be for ever frustrated. 

Tn contrast to cases like this, is Mr. Cooper’s endowment 
of the institution which bears his name, and which stands 
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in the heart of 
the city of his 
birth, promis- 
ing centuries of 
usefulness to 
those who seek 
its walls. No 
family influ- 
ences or ad- 
verse advice of 
those who 
might profit 
by his large 
accumulations, 
were eyer Vis- 
ible during \the 
generation fol- 
lowing the 
building of the 
Cooper Insti- 
tute, to prevent 
‘its venerable 
patron from 
giving as lib- 
erally as his 
nature permit- 
ted. Let us 
see what its 
walls contain. 
The schools 
of the Cooper 
Institute occu- 


py the greater 
part of the 


ctl 
4 
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building, the 
space of which 
has been very 
wisely appor- 
tioned. Had 
the structure 
been erected 
in this day, 
when it is ne 
uncommon 
sight to wit- 
ness great 
piles, twelve 
stories high, 
the capacities 
of the build- 
ing would, of 
course, have 
been enorm- 
ously enlarged. 
Yet the new 
8 uperstructure 
overtopping 
the original 
institute offers 
large accom- 
modations in 
addition to 
those before 
enjoyed, and 
within the 
four walls of 
Mr. Cooper’s 
benefaction 
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there are more apply first are 
students annu- first served. 
ally taught The neces- 
than at some sary qualifica- 
of the larger tions are not 
colleges of the burdensome. 
Union. They provide 

The whole of that the appli- 
the large struc- cant must be 
ture above the of good char- 
reading - room, acter, a suit- 
which is on able age, and 


the second 
floor, and ex- 
tends from 


divided 
class-rooms, 
and devoted to 
educational 
purposes 
touching wide 
and varied 
branches of 
human know- 


ledge. In these 
several apart- 


up with all the | i i i hil { 
mA raphernalia | Nh i hi | | 
incident to the 

class-room, 

both for oral and written exercises, and in the physical 
sciences with appropriate apparatus, over thirty-five hun- 
dred pupils annually receive instruction. These scholars 
are drawn from all classes of the people, and even such a 
responsible and respected educator as President McCosh, 
of Princeton College, sent his children there to reap the 
benefit of a system he could not find so thorough else- 
where. A very large number of those seeking admission 
to the classes come from the country, with only a scanty 
fund upon which ‘to live, trusting that the outcome of 
their efforts will be profitable employment in New York. 
Of course for them, as well as for the residents of the city, 
the limited possi- 
bilities of the in- 
stitution compel 
a denial of many 
applicants for 
admission, and 
the number is on 
the increase an- 
nually. In some 
of the classes the 
number who 
could not be re- 
ceived during the 
last year exceed- 
ed the number 
admitted. The 
simple rule of 
admission is not, 
however, discrim- 
inating, it being 
that those who 
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with an ex- 
pressed inten- 
tion to render 
available the 
industrial ad- 
vantages pro- 
vided by the 
institution, for 
purposes of 
self-support. 
Great care is 
taken to ascer- 
tain that no 
one is admitted 
who is able to 
pay for like 
educational ad- 
vantages else- 
where ; but, of 
course, no 
’ stringent mea- 
sure of this 
kind can ever 
be thoroughly 
enforced. Those of poor parents of either sex are always 
admitted—indeed, it is for this large class that the insti- 
tution was particularly founded by Mr. Cooper. Ama- 
teurs are rejected, and are not wanted, with a single 
exception, to be hereafter explained. Applications from 
sources like this are very numerous, and the most liberal 
offers are made by those wishing to embrace the special 
instruction, which has a very wide reputation for thorough- 
ness and simplicity at the same time. 

The technical schools of New York end vicinity, it 
should be remembered, are not only very few in number, 
but they require a preliminary course of study before 
pupils of the 
class who are 
taught at the 
Cooper Institute 
are admitted. To 
provide for these 
amateurs private 
pay-schools in 
the Cooper Union 
have been main- 
tained, and thus . 
the institution is - 
able to earn a : 
small revenue 
from this source. 

Professor Zac- 
hous, who, for 
many years has 
been the curator 
of the institu- 
tion, that is to 
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say, standing in the practical relation to its active udmin- 
istration as a chancellor would toward an university, 
deplores the want of adequate room to meet the large 
demands made on their accommodations. The fact is, 
there would be ample usefulness for six institutions of 
the character of the Cooper Union in New York alone. 
Those contemplating benefactions that will rise to the 
dignity and far-reaching good expressed in a million of 
dollars, would do well to study the practical operations 
of this life’s work of its founder. It is about as perfect 
as it could well be. 

Mr. Cooper had a very simple purpose and mind, and 
this fact is patent in the direct and smoothly-working 
mechanism of his great educational project. He was in 
no sense a genius, a brilliant man, or one given to start- 
ling enterprises in the line of education—else he might 
have conceived professorships with old-world masters, 
like Max Miiller, Cabanel, Gerome, and Professors 
Huxley, Tyndall and Lavoisier. It was fortunate, too, 
that his own teaching and reading had never been pro- 
found or general, in the sense of exploring foreign lan- 
guages, or occult sciences or religions, and hence we find 
no retarding bias weighing down his educational system, 
no denominational qualification that must sit on the juven- 
ile conscience before the mind is to be instructed in the 
concrete sciences that are to constitute his food and rai- 
ment in the years to come, Significant of this utterly 
colorless mentality when dealing with any subject em- 
bracing the opinions of others, we have only to recall the 
history of the great hall of the Cooper Union, where have 
been held meetings of every possible character, involving 
all sorts of opinions on religion, politics and social econ- 
omy. No one pretends that a word from Mr. Cooper 
would not at any time have prevented a gathering, had he 
so elected. 

Strange as it may seem, this is the only public gather- 
ing place in the City of New York of adequate dimen- 
sions for a numerous audience, in which, from first to last, 
there has been absolute freedom of speech. It was in 
this subterranean hall that Abraham Lincoln, in 1859, 
made the memorable speech that led to a train of conse- 
quences which have changed the whole history of the 
human race. His statesmanlike utterances in that hall 
led to his nomination and election to the Presidency, to 
the subsequent salvation of the Union, and to the demon- 
stration of struggling mankind the world over, that a Re- 
publican government is stable and can endure. The final 
results of that evening’s eloquence from the lips of the 
gaunt Dlinoisian are not yet known to man, for with the 
great volumes of emigration pouring in upon us, and with 
the population and material prosperity of North America 
making astonishing strides, the commentator is not yet to 
be found who is wise enough to measure the potent moral 
force of the United States in the varied policies of the 
Old World. To-day the face of the orator of that even- 
ing is known to the droskey driver along the highways of 
Russia, even to the remote steppes of Central Asia; to 


the struggling Egyptian in the South, and to the liberty-- 


loving descendants of the old Vikings who dwell in the 
land of the midnight sun. The voices of almost all our 
celebrated men have been heard resounding through the 
arches of the great hall, and from its platform men dis- 
tinguished in all the walks of science and exploration 
have discoursed to the people. This, par excellence, the 
forum of intellectual America, where men could not be 
heard in the hall of Congress or in the denominational 
pulpit, has conferred a greater blessing upon our people 
than can well be measured in a cursory paragraph. 
Faneuil Hall, the temple of liberty of the Bostonians, 
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where Adams, Otis, Quincy, Webster, Choate, Everett, 
Garrison and Phillips have embalmed their memories in 
masterpieces of English diction, and Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia, where the fathers of the Union built the 
political structure which has so gloriously survived them, 
have not been the theatres of greater or more portentous 
utterances than the great hall which Mr. Cooper dedicated 
to the uses of his native city. 

In the school system there is both day and night 
instruction. The day schools are for girls and young 
ladies, and the night schools for boys and young men. 
The male schools are in two sections—the department 
of science and the department of art. The first admits 
about 1,000 scholars during the term, and has classes in 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, analytical and descrip- 
tive geometry, differential and integral calculus, element- 
ary mechanics, natural philosophy, engineering, astron- 
omy, elementary.and analytical chemistry, geology, scien- 
tific mechanical drawing, oratory and debate. The art 
school admits over 1,200 pupils during the term, and they 
are taught by accomplished artists of wide reputation, 
drawing in perspective, mechanical and architectural 
drawing, drawing from the cast, form drawing, industrial 
drawing, freehand drawing and modeling in clay. The 
students can elect to join whatever classes they may 
please, selecting, naturally, those best adapted to their 
tastes, and to the calling which they expect to follow. 

It will be observed here that it is not the purpose of this 
institution to instruct the young and worthy simply that 
they may possess accomplishments for idle pleasure. This 
is not a school for external culture. The pupil is taught 
in a science or an art which will yield him a livelihood. 
Hence the pupils, many of them, cannot afford the time 
necessary for a complete course, for they are engaged in 
daily labor for their food and shelter, and therefore the 
personnel of the several classes changes very much during 
the academic year. Nearly all of the pupils being con- 
fined to their trades during the day, attend during the 
night. The hours in the evening are from half-past seven 
to half-past nine, and all the classrooms are occupied 
every night, as any one passing the great brown pile at 
the end of the Bowery can observe from the illuminated 
windows on every floor. 

The simple qualifications for admission are, the stu- 
dents must be over fifteen years of age, and have a fair 
rudimentary education in reading, writing and arithmetic, 
such as nearly every American boy of those years must 
have. The majority of those who attend the classes are 
young men from eighteen to twenty, serving their time at 
various trades and callings; although it is a common 
sight to see a man of middle age standing beside a boy of 
fifteen. 

Almost all of those who are instructed in the scientific 
classes are embryo machinists, designers, woodworkers, 
stonecutters, jewellers, painters and workers in metal, and 
as nearly all of these students are also obliged to work at 
these trades during the day, they often find their night 
studies too exacting and confining, and are therefore 
under the necessity of abandoning them before comple- 
tion. One of the features is that the applicants are bright, 
eager and ambitious, and enlist in too many classes at the 
beginning of the term, and find, in many cases, that they 
have undertaken too much. Thus the average attendance 
at these schools does not exceed four nights a week for 
each pupil. During this course of liberal instruction the 
pupil is required to pay only for his text books, which 
are sold at cost, while stationery and material required in 
chemistry and in the modeling classes are furnished free. 

The largest classes, after oratory and debate, are in 
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algebra, geometry and elementary chemistry. It has 
been found in these and other branches that the profes- 
sors are able to make much better progress with their 
pupils when they first enjoin upon the student a thorough 
course of mathematics, a mastery of which should be pre- 
liminary to a course of scientific study. 

Professor Plympton, who has had a very extended ex- 
perience at the Cooper Union and in other institutions, 
where he has lectured on philosophy, mechanism and 
astronomy, thinks that it is to be regretted that so few of 
the students remain to finish their scientific course, which 
would entitle them to a diploma and medal, for these tes- 
timonials of proficiency would be of value to them in the 
practical field of life. The benefits of the institution like- 
wise extend to a class who can scarcely be called students, 
but rather that restless element of the community who go 
to everything progressive, yet whose earlier opportunities 
never threw them in the pathways of liberal education. 
This type is phenomenal in New York, and he can be 
found at lectures on novel themes, free debating societies, 
ethical bodies which discuss a wide range of topics, and, 
in fact, almost everywhere where the admission is free. 
Whether or not these well-known people are any advan- 
tage to the schools it would probably be unkind to state. 

The art schools form a unique branch of the instrué- 
tion. The male classes exhibit the technical usefulness 
of the system employed, for the students come from archi- 
tects’ offices and designers of tiles, wall papers, oil cloths, 
carriage painters and makers, mechanical sculptors, and 
kindred trades where artistic workmanship is in de- 
mand ; and there is no other school in New York where 
like educational facilities are furnished free. It is true 
that the Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen provides, 
occasionally, free lectures to artisans, but they are neither 
comprehensive nor thorough. 

The largest classes in the art department are in free- 
hand drawing, and in mechanical, industrial and architect- 
ural drawing. The lessons are practical, being designed 
to fit the pupil for immediate employment, and if he 
shows a high order of talent and application which pro- 
mises well in a higher department of art, he is recom- 
mended to other institutions in the city which will fit him 
to become an artist or sculptor. The immense value of 
these schools of the Cooper Union to the progressive art 
of the country can scarcely be estimated. They foster 
among the middle classes a love for and interest in paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture, and some of the very best 
pencil work executed in the city may be seen at the 
annual commencements. 

The art schools for girls and women form the most 
noteworthy feature of the Cooper Union. This industrial 
instruction not only provides many of the weaker sex with 
an occupation by which they can earn a decent livelihood, 
but the pupils often attain an exceptional excellence, when 
they are enabled to use their cultivated talents in house- 
hold decoration, which is now so popular among the rich, 
who spend large sums in beautifying their homes, having 
really created a new form of industry. The art school 
for women is open every day from nine to one, and Miss 
Susan H. Coster is the principal. There are now under 
her direct supervision nearly a thousand pupils, and a 
thousand more have been turned away, for the rooms are 
now densely crowded. Here would be an opportunity 
for some warm-hearted philanthropist to help the gentler 
sex of New York ; to open an institution which would 
afford them the same kind of instruction, but with more 
extended facilities than will ever be possible under the 
benefactions of Mr. Cooper and his family. 

The course of instruction over which Miss Coster pre- 
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sides includes all of the branches taught to the male 
classes, and a good deal more. Theschool is divided into 
five departments— drawing, painting, photography, wood- 
engraving and normal teaching. The drawing and painting 
school is conducted in a high order of excellence, and so 
great has been the proficiency that it his furnished many 
finished instructors to the other branches. Itisa part of the 
scheme in the woman schools to unite both designing and 
execution. Invention and originality are endeavored to 
be promoted on the part of the directress by the lectures 
in art which the pupils receive, and likewise the instruc- 
tion in perspective drawing, and particularly in the 
lectures to the normal class, where the teachers are edu- 
cated, who subsequently find lucrative employment in 
public and private schools. 

The trustees are constantly employed in discussing new 
plans to perfect this part of the Institute, which has 
achieved such widespread celebrity, the graduates finding 
little difficulty in obtaining situations as designers for 
carpets, oil cloths, wall papers, shades and tiles. Nor is 
it necessary to await graduation before the pupils begin 
to have an income as the product of their ingenuity and 
application, for they find a ready sale for their workman- 
ship; last year the total earnings of the woman’s art 
school having been nearly $29,000, or a sum greater than 
the total sales of the water-color society, and two-thirds 
of that at the annual sales of the 700 leading works of 


established American artists at the Academy of Design. 


There is also the afternoon pay-class for amateurs, with 
pecuniarily gratifying results. 

So encouraging was the success that they were able to 
employ Mr. Swayne Gifford as chief instructor, with Mr. 
Wyatt Eaton, Mr. J. Alden Weir and Douglas Volk as as- 
sistants. The reputation of the school has consequently 
been very much enhanced, and it may be said now to 
compare favorably with the Art Students’ League. 

In the class for teaching engraving there are some 
thirty pupils, and they find ready employment on the 
leading magazines. There are also about sixty young 
ladies of good education, who are studying telegraphy. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company is greatly inter- 
ested in the success of this branch of instruction, offering 
to give places to all deserving graduates. 

When it is considered that the vast blessings conferred 
by the bounty of Mr. Cooper are enjoyed by the thou- 
sands who enjoy them at an annual expense, not contrib- 
uted by themselves, of a little over $50,000—a sum which 
does not often pay for the frivolities of a fashionable 
family, the reflecting millionaire may, indeed, pause and 
wonder at the great possibilities of judiciously applied 
wealth. 

Nor have all of the benefits of the Cooper Institute been 
enumerated. The great reading-room on the second floor 
is daily visited by over 2,000 people, who consult the 
papers and periodicals, the free library, the pictures, 
maps and statuary. The great proportion of these visi- 
tors are people out of employment, who are thus enabled 
to profitably occupy their time, which might otherwise be 
spent in the vices that are so prevalent in that quarter of 
the city. 

During some years that I spent in this building as sec- 
retary of the American Geographical Society, I had fre- 
quent occasion to see Mr, Cooper. He was daily at the 
Institute, and I remember one day he came into my room 
to see me in relation to a sketch of his life, which I had 
prepared at the request of the Hon. John M. Francis, now 
our Minister to Portugal, for publication in his journal, 
the Troy Times. Mr. Cooper was displeased that I had 
alluded to his parents as worthy, but poor and obscure 
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people, crediting him with being a thoroughly self-made 
man, after the favorite phraseology of the American biog- 
raphers of the period. Mr. Cooper asked me to correct 
the erroneous statements, which I took occasion to de. 
He then gave me some practical outlines of his motive 
for founding the Cooper Institute, differing somewaat 
from the highly sentimental letter which he addressed to 
the trustees. He said that any accurate biography of his 
life would detail his shifting occupations when young 
and in middle age, which strongly disproved the old 
proverb, that ‘‘a rolling stone gathereth no moss.” Many 
of the anecdotes he related showed that in his youth 
he was not unlike other progressive boys of the period, 
and some of his ventures may shock the moral sense 
of many who have sung his praises. 
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he could make every part of ahat. When his father be- 
came a brewer, it was the son’s business to deliver the 
packages of ale to the customers in the town of Peekskill. 
At the age of seventeen he left brewing, and became a 
coachmaker, an occupation he followed until he invented 
a machine for shearing cloth, when he became a manufac- 
turer of these machines. He soon afterward became a 
grocer, and retired from this business to embrace that of 
manufacturer of glue, a pursuit he was interested in up to 
the day of his death. He then drifted into mechanical en- 
gineering, constructing for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road the first locomotive ever built in the United States. 
Tron works next engaged his attention, and in his foun- 
dries and rolling-mills he made the bulk of his fortune, 
which he liberally invested in several great public works 


Cable, of which, in all of its disastrous stages, he was, in 
America, the main stay and perpetual financial prop. His 
inventions were numerous, all of practical usefulness, and 
exceedingly lucrative. 

These brief points I have alluded to only to show that 
in the varied fields of activity to which he turned his clear 
head nearly all of the studies now taught to men in the 
Cooper Institute were a necessary element of success. 
His own educational deficiencies caused Mr. Cooper to 
perceive what a great blessing it would be to the young 
men of New York, of studious habits, to have academical 
opportunities while following their everyday avocations. 
In 1857 the Legislature granted the charter to the Cooper 
Union, and under its provisions there were named as 

trustees Peter Cooper, Edward Cooper, 

Abram 8. Hewitt, Daniel F. Tiemann, 
Wilson G. Hunt, and John E. 
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acquainted 
with the works 
of nature and the 
great mystery of 
their own being that 
they may see, feel, under- 
stand and know that there are 
immutable laws, designed in in- 
Jinite wisdom, constantly operating 
Sor our good—so governing the destiny 
of worlds and men that it is our highest 
wisdom to live in strict conformity to those laws. My de- 
sign is to establish this institution in the hope that un- 
numbered youth will here receive the inspiration of truth 
in all its native power and beauty, and find in it a source 
of perpetual pleasure to spread its transforming influence 
over the world.” 

This remarkable document, covering many printed 
pages, is a happy illustration of the purity and elevation 
of Mr. Cooper's character. While to some its effusive 
style may seem effeminate and shadowy, it is, neverthe~ 
less, pervaded by honest sentiment, true philanthropy, 
and lofty propositions that cannot fail to impress those 
who have profited by his munificent benefaction. It is 
notable, too, that Mr. Cooper did not hamper his superb 
gift by any restrictions which others who have essayed to 
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might be frustrated. Stephen Girard provided that no 
Christian minister should be allowed to invade the halls 
of the great college he founded in Philadelphia ; Mr. A. T. 
Stewart’s Garden City is a denominational enterprise, and 
Mr. Peabody’s American gifts were left to the section 
where he was born. 

The site and original building of the Cooper Institute 
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A general view of the operations of the Cooper Institute 
during the twenty-four years it has flourished in the City 
of New York under the immediate eye of its founder will 
disclose the vast good it has done for many thousand 
young men and women, who are now occupying honorable 
and lucrative, and even distinguished, stations in various 
departments of life. I can recall the case of one gentle- 
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cost Mr. Cooper nearly $700,000—a sum much larger in 
the United States when it was given than would be repre- 
sented by the same figures at this writing. Since then he 
has constantly added to this outlay, repeatedly liquidating 
deficits in the annual outlay, until at the date of his death 
the total sum is estimated at above $1,200,000, exclusive of 
the $100,000 which he bequeathed as a permanent fund to 
the institution, the interest to be used for current purposes. 


man, who, after a successfnl career in our State Senate, and 
afterward in Congress at Washington, I met in a distant 
part of the world, and we journeyed for days together. 
He told me that almost the only weapon that had given 
him commanding station in State and national politics 
was the skill in public debate which he had obtained by 
frequent discussions in the debating-hall provided for that 
purpose in the Cooper Institute. At the age of twenty- 
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five he found himself aclerk in a drygoods store on Broad- 
way, with no future beyond the monotonous life of a 
dispenser of merchandise at retail behind the counter. 
He dropped in to the Cooper Union one evening quite 
accidentally, and heard the moot discussions on stated 
topics, and this fired his ambition. He finally became a 
constant frequenter at this society, and entered upon & 
local political career which finally culminated in his 
election as a representative in Congress. At one time he 
was mentioned as a prominent candidate for Governor, and 
had his faction continued to hold its dominant influence, 
he would have been elevated to that exalted office. Many 
other prominent instances might be mentioned of a like 
nature, particularly in the domain of the physical sciences, 
where engineers have been placed in commanding posi- 
tions in the far West, exhibiting quite as great professional 
proficiency as the graduates of the first scientific schools of 
the Union. But perhaps that portion of the great good 
accomplished which is most striking to those in the 
metropolis is the assistance which the institution has 
afforded to the aspiring girls, who, by their assiduous 
application, have been able to support entire families by 
their excellence in some of the varied departments of 
practical art or other instruction afforded by the enthusi- 
astic corps of teachers. The high morale of these young 
ladies, and their testimonials of gratitude to their foun- 
der, which have taken many forms, are highly-pleasing 
features of the Institute. These ladies, with their fellow 
male students, on each annual commencement in May were 
in the habit of meeting Mr. Cooper, when interchanges of 
good wishes would be expressed in resolutions, memen- 
toes, orations, and poems. These were calendar days to 
the gentle-hearted philanthropist, and may we hope that 
the pleasure which they brought to his old age in some 
measure compensated for the noble benefaction which he 
conferred upon the youth of his country. 


IRISH LOVE SONG. 


Au! swan of slenderness, dove of tenderness, 
Jewel of joys arise! 

The little red lark like a rosy spark 
Of song to his sunburst flies; 

But till you are risen, earth is a prison, 
Full of my captive sighs. 

Then awake and discover to your fond lover 
The morn of your matchless eyes, 


The dawn is dark to me; hark, oh! hark to me, 
Pulse of my heart, I pray, 

And gently gliding out of thy hiding, 
Dazzle me with thy day! 

And, oh! I'll fly to thee singing, and sigh to thee, 
Passion so sweet and gay. 

The dark shall listen, and dewdrops glisten, 
Laughing on every spray. 


THE ORIGINAL VERSION 
VAN WINKLE.” 
By EDWARD GREEY. 


WueEn Washington Irving wrote the story of “‘ Rip Van 
Winkle,” the public praised his wonderful imagination, 
and pronounced the tale original ; while, ‘in reality, he had 
merely digested and rearranged in homely form an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful Eastern legend that is as old as the 
hills. : 

I have, in making this assertion, no desire to belittle 
the illustrious dead who, apart, from his ‘“‘ Knickerbocker 
Tales,” wrote many charming works ; my object being to 
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give the source from which he derived his idea, and to 
show in this, as in all other things, ‘‘ there is nothing new 
under the sun.” 

The story can be traced to a Sanscrit origin, and is well- 
known in India, China and Japan, where it forms the 
theme of many works of fiction, poems, songs, dramas and 
paintings. During my residence in Tokio I came across a 
novel based upon the legend, the scenes of which were 
laid in China, and, roughly translated, ran as follows : 

In the golden days, when the benign gods were in the 
ascendency, there lived at the foot of the sacred mountain 
Tendai, the most beautiful peak of the Nan-lin range, a 
pious man named Lu-wen, who once earned his living by 
cutting wood for the people of his native commune. 

He had, when quite a young man, been converted to the 
Buddhistic faith, but as he grew older the gods began to 
communicate with him, whereupon he gradually relin- 
quished his belief in priest-taught religion, and gave him- 
self up to meditating upon the sky, the mountains, the 
beautiful scenery, and the ancient deities who dwelt 
therein ; his eccentric behavior greatly vexing his good 
wife, and reducing the sustenance of their numerous pro- 
geny. At sunrise he would shoulder his ax and retire to 
the mountains, where, instead of felling trees, he would 
seat himself in some lovely spot, and fall to thinking 
about the wondrous invisible, remaining thus until the 
gray mists of night crept up from the valleys; when he 
aroused himself, descended to his squalid home and de- 
voured the food earned by the labor of his more industri- 
ous and less ascetic helpmate. 

At first the neighbors murmured at his behavior, seeing 
his children went ragged and hungry ; however, when 
Lu-wen explained that his apparent neglect was caused 
by his being occupied with the gods, and that his wife 
was fully able to earn enough to keep life in their family, 
the people ceased theix remonstrances, and finally held 
him up as an example worthy to be followed—a pious 
man, whose conduct should not be measured by ordinary 
standards. 

When Winter came he would sit by the scanty fire and 
commune with the beings who had absorbed his soul, and 
during the rainy season he held council with them on the 
sheltered side of the hut. He was mild in speech, quiet 
and calm of manner, and, like all ascetics, willing to re- 
ceive anything from anybody. Meanwhile his family in- 
creased, and their means of subsistence dwindled to almost 
invisible proportions. 

One morning, as the good man took his ax preparatory 
to ascending the mountain, his wife, who, though nursing 
a babe, had not eaten anything for twenty-four hours, 
forgot the respect she owed her lord and master, and thus 
addressed him : 

‘I think, oh, honorable husband, you might be doing 
something more useful to your family than sitting on a 
comfortable seat and gazing at the scenery. While admir- 
ing your devotion to the gods, I must say I would prefer 
you would do something for your children.” 

Upon hearing this radical speech, Lu-wen turned, and, 
gazing sternly at her, replied : 

‘Woman, the gods are before everything. Your words 
shock me. I pray you not to repeat such dreadful sayings ; 
remember, our little ones are listening, and will be led 
astray by your thoughtless expressions. You forget I am 
known as the most pious man in this region !” 

“Pious ! pious!” ejaculated the poor creature, as she 
glanced around their miserable hut and saw nothing but 
empty vessels. ‘‘ What does it matter to me that you have 
a reputation for communing with the gods? Does that 
fAl our rice-pot ?” 
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“You are a godless creature !” he wrathfully answered. 
“‘T fear you are beyond conversion, so will not waste my 
breath upon you. Consider yourself divorced, and return 
to your family. After this I will have none of you, but 
will give myself up to pious meditation.” 

For some moments the amazed woman remained 
speechless ; then, rising from the floor, she approached 
the entrance, and shouted after him : 

“‘T am satisfied. I would rather bear the stigma of 
being: divorced than struggle to support such a lazy, 
dreamy, good-for-nothing vagabond as you are! Go—go 
—may the foxes punish you for your unnatural behavior 
to your little ones !” 

Lu-wen, who was some distance from the hut, walking 
and thinking of the gods, did not reply or turn, so that she 
could attract his attention. He continued to climb the 
mountain until he entered 1 mist-cloud and was lost to 
her view. After he had vanished, she went to a bonze, 
to whom she related her troubles, and who advised her to 
await her lord’s return, remarking, with a sly glance: 

“‘Even ascetics must eat. Have patience, my child ; 
your husband will hurry back when he smells the odor of 
burnt rice ”’—equivalent to when he is aware the dinner is 
being kept drying in the oven for him, 

The woman did as she was advised, and, knowing it was 
useless to expect he would cut wood for sale, proceeded 
to solicit work of her neighbors, one of whom kindly en- 
gaged her to do a piece of embroidery, and thus saved the 
family from starvation. 

Leaving the wife and children temporarily provided for, 
we will return to Lu-wen, who, oblivious to all save the 
gods, had climbed to a level spot, high above the abode of 
man, seated himself, and began to meditate. 

The day was perfect, the sun-dragon having by this 
time devoured the dragon of the mist. Overhead was the 
blue sky, behind him the glorious peak of Nan-lin, its 
snowy crest glistening like a cone of silver, and before him 
spread the lovely valley, green with the early rice, and 
teeming with busy men and animals, engaged in cultivat- 
ing the soil. 

The feathered pines gave out sweet odors, which, 
mingling with the perfume of ten thousand flowers, 
floated around him and charmed his senses, and, as he 
listened to the song of the peh-ling (lark—called the hun- 
dred-spirit bird), he smiled and exclaimed : 

“« What fools men are to toil and sweat in order to gain 
the dross of this earth. When will they learn that to ac- 
quire happiness it is necessary to abandon material things 
and think only of the gods ?” 

Having thus expressed himself, he yielded to the sooth- 
ing influences around him, and, closing his eyes, enjoyed 
the ecstasy of holy contemplation. As he was dreaming, 
he heard a noise in the undergrowth, and on turning to 
ascertain the cause, saw a fox dart across an opening and 
vanish in a thicket of bamboos. 

Although a very sedate person, he, like ordinary men, 
had a keen love of the chase, which not even his extreme 
asceticism could destroy ; therefore, on beholding the 
animal, he seized his ax, and, rising, started nimbly in 
pursuit, thinking as he hunted the covert : 

‘‘When the Winter’s storms howl around the base of 
Tendai, it will be good to have a fox-skin to protect one’s 
head.” 

Although several times he saw the creature’s tail, he 
failed to run it down, and finally, after a prolonged chase, 
was about to give up the attempt and return to his seat, 
when, entering a cleared space, he, to his amazement, be- 
held two court-ladies, seated upon a finely-woven mat, 
playing chess. 
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Lu-wen dropped the head of his copper ax upon the 
ground, and resting his chin on the butt of the handle, 
watched the scene, his soul being overcome with a new 
emotion. 

“Ah,” he presently ejaculated, ‘‘if one of those beauti- 
ful creatures would only—only—admire me !” 

He continued to gaze on them until the hours melted 
into days, the days into weeks, the weeks into months, the 
months into years, and the years into centuries, devoured 
with a passion that was oblivious to all save its objects. 

The Spring rains, which saturated his decaying gar- 
ments, glanced harmlessly off those of the ladies, who 
neither heeded them, the sun of Summer, nor the snows of 
Winter, but played as calmly as gods a game that ap- 
peared to be as endless as time. 

Fortunately for Lu-wen, he was unconscious of the 
changes ; indeed when, after three hundred years, one of 
the mysterious beings made a false move, he deemed he 
had only been watching them a few moments, and cried : 

‘‘Wrong, most beautiful lady !’” 

In an instant the dames changed into foxes, and van- 
ished among the brushwood, seeing which, he thought : 

‘When the Winter storms howl around the base of 
Tendai, it will be good to possess two fox-skins instead of 
one. I will secure them.” 

As he moved his chin from its resting-place, and at- 
tempted to start in search of the creatures, he discovered 
his limbs were stiff, while the handle of his ax, made of 
the hardest kind of wood, crumbled into puny fragments, 
and scattered about his feet; and, as he bent forward in 
amazement, he found that, in lieu of a shaven face, he had 
a long, flowing, white beard. 

“Ye gods !” he cried, raising his hand to his head and 
elutching his silvery locks, ‘‘what has come over me ? 
Ah, I understand! I have been bewitched by those 
foxes |!” 

He slowly passed his trembling fingers over his wrinkled 
face, glanced with a dazed expression at his withered 
limbs and time-worn garments ; then, stooping painfully, 
he grasped the metal head of his ax, and, bent like a strung 
bow, hobbled down the mountain-path in the direction of 
his home. 

Everything appeared to be changed. Saplings had 
grown into trees, and giant monsters of the forest were 
leafless and decayed, and as he neared the village he be- 
held new houses, strange faces, and awed children, who 
peeped at him from around corners, and whispered : 

‘‘Who is that mountain-spirit ? Is he of the demons or 
of the ancient gods ?” 

Onward he hobbled, pausing now and again to rest and 
exclaim :r 

“How different everything is from what it was this 
morning !” 

After a while he reached the spot that had once been 
occupied by his hut, when he beheld an aged woman, who 
appeared to rise out of the ground, and was as ragged and 
weird as himself. 

Surveying hur and the wonder-stricken crowd gathered 
around them, he querulously demanded what had become 
of his home, saying : 

‘Surely I am not dreaming—this is the village of Yu- 
peen ?” 

The crone regarded him with a penetrating glance, and 
replied : 

‘‘Yes, this is, Yu-peen. 
name ?” 

‘¢T am Lu-wen, the wood-cutter,” he mumbled. ‘This 
morning I quitted my wife and children, and ascended 
yonder mountain to meditate upon the gods of the sky 
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and air, and while thus employed was bewitched by 
foxes.” 

‘This morning ! this morning !" cried the dame. ‘‘ Why, 
if you are Lu-wen who left your wife and descendants to 
starve, you have been absent from here three hundred 
years.” 

“Three hundred years!” he faltered, clutching his 
beard. ‘Surely, good woman, you are jesting.” 

‘*Come !” she exclaimed. ‘‘I will show you the place 
where your children are buried. The gods you affected to 
worship have, in punishment for your crime of neglecting 
your family, justly prolonged your life until you have no 
one left to burn incense at your tomb. All the males of 
your family perished through your piety /” 

He moved after her, scarcely able to credit what she said, 


Although some obstinate persons assert the foregoing is 
nothing but an idle legend, invented by the bonzes (Bud- 
dhist priests ) to frighten the lazy fellows who pretend to 
be pious in order to avoid labor, it is most certain, if you 
visit the village of Yu-peen at the foot of the mountain of 
Tendai, you will be shown the ax-head once belonging to 
Lu-wen, the wood-cutter. 


*‘Otp Pam” anp ‘“‘Oup Asg.”— Lord Palmerston had 
a rich vein of pleasantry in his conversation. ‘‘ You 
English,” said Madame de Staél to him, ‘speak a lan- 
guage far inferior in poetry to our language. For ex- 
ample, what exact equivalent have you for our beautiful 
word ‘sentiment’?” ‘A very good one, madame, which 
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“Be pious and work; or work and be pious.” 


Some one among the bystanders, pitying his age and in- 
firmities, gave him incense, which he proceeded to burn to 
the spirits of his ancestors and the offended gods, and 
when that was accomplished he rose, and, addressing the 
people, said : 

“‘T here deposit the head of my ax, inscribed with a 
command of the gods which should be read. Work and 
honorably support yourselves, and, when you haye leisure, 
meditate upon the unknown. In condemning me to lose 
the happiest portion of my life—my manhood—the foxes 
justly punished my inhuman behavior to my wife and 
children.” 

Thus speaking, he turned sorrowfully away, and moved 
slowly in the direction of the mountain, followed by the 
strange old woman, who, as he vanished into the mist, 
uttered a triumphant laugh and melted into the air. 


OF THESE BEAUTIFUL CREATURES WOULD ONLY—ONLY—ONLY—ADMIRE ME!’” 


commission in 
a cavalry regiment. He was so enraptured that he deemed 
it his duty to inform the President that he belonged to 
one of the oldest noble houses in Germany. ‘‘ Oh, never 
mind that,” said Old Abe ; ‘‘ you will not find that to be 
an obstacle to your advancement.” 


DeatH or A Famous Doa.—The celebrated dog 
‘‘Mylord,” well known in Russia, and who had accom- 
panied the unfortunate Emperor Alexander II. in his 
various campaigns, recently died, of old age, at ‘Pau, at 
the Hotel Beau Sejour, in the Princess Dolgorouky's 
apartment. The Emperor was much attached to ‘‘ My- 
lord” and the animal was the object of assiduous care. 
The remains were interred in the garden of the villa be- 
longing to General Gaillard. A tablet in white marble 
will indicate the grave. 

Carrrut for nothing, prayerful for everything, thank- 


| ful for anything. 
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THE METEOR'’S FACE. 


By CoLiins SHACKLEFORD, 


Wuenever I have been within a hundred miles of Dans- 
weir, in Austria, I have invariably gone to ‘that town to 
call upon my old friend, Professor Ernst von Haagen, of 
the University. Mind you, in calling him ‘‘old friend ” 
it is not meant that he was aged—for he was not over 
thirty-three—but that our friendship was old, from boy- 
hood up, through schools of all grades, and afterward in 
the world. Furthermore, there was no vapid sentimen- 
tality about it. We first held together in a fashion that 
was anything but lackadaisical ; for, though we were the 
world to each other, nevertheless, we fought and abused 
each other without stint. This, however was when we 
were boys. In manhood, our friendship was seasoned 
with gravity of expression, with reason, with forbearance ; 
and it was tough enough to bend, but never break. 

Ernst marched straight into scholarly pursuits, and be- 
came a dreamy professor of belles lettres in the Dansweir 
University, while I drifted into mercantile pursuits, and 
darted about the Continent with untiring vigor ; yet, 
busy as I was, the dull old town of Dansweir never came, 
as I have said, within a hundred miles of my route, but 
that I gave it a visit. 

Last Fall I went there for the first time in two years. 
Since last seeing my friend, I had traversed Russia, 
Turkey and slipped over for three months into semi- 
savage Asia. Not a letter had come to me from Ernst 
during all this time—an unusual circumstance. That 
something was wrong with him I was so sure, than I ran 
down to him from Trieste. 

His good aunt met me at the door. Her arms were in- 
stantly around me, and she kissed my forehead with 
almost motherly fervor. When she had hospitably in- 
stalled me in the parlor, and for the tenth time an- 
nounced her joy at my appearance, she broadened her 
conversation with : 

“You must be prepared for a great change in our 
Ernst. He is not the same man as when you saw him 
last.” 

“Ah! And why ?” I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders and patted her hands 
softly together before answering. 

“How can I tell? I only know it as I say. He is 
transformed. The cause isamystery. He no longer laughs 
at and with me. And his hands and his face are so very 
thin. It will surprise you tosee them. As for talking, he 
speaks mostly to himself. Oh, he is bad, terribly bad, 
this nephew of mine! Surely, the gilding is off the frame 
of our life, and our picture of the past is full of holes. It 
is sad, very sad.” 

Before I could question her, the door was opened and 
Ernst came slowly in, back from a lecture. At the sight 
of me he sprang forward with a glad cry of welcome, 

“Such good luck,” he exclaimed, wringing my hand, 
“is unexpected. It is better than a fortune to see you. 
And all the way from Trieste just for a visit! Bless 
you!” and he gave my arm a twist that almost wrenched 
it from my body. ‘Sit down—sit down! I want to 
look at you. How fresh, how healthy, you appear, my 
friend !” And he drew away to study me from a distance ; 
then I saw the change to which his aunt had referred. 

His hands and his face were thin. The veins and muscles 
stood out like cords. His cheeks were so hollow that you 
could have fitted a small saucer into them. The eyes 
were hidden in caverns ; the mouth had a pinched look, 
and the haif was gray. 


He moved like a man of sixty, instead of thirty-three, 
years of age. Yet, two years before, I had left him a 
model of physical beauty ! Furthermore, as he stood re- 
garding me with looks of delight, a change suddenly came 
over him. The vigor of his attitude and the enthusiasm 
of his reception flickered out; a sad, dreamy look came 
into his eyes and over-shadowed his face. 

“‘ He studied the floor, and, for a moment, appeared to 
forget my presence. Three deep, perpendicular wrinkles 
came between his eyebrows, and his chin began to droop 
slowly upon his breast. 

‘* Ernst!” cried his aunt, in a beseeching tone of voice. 

Startled into self-consciousness, he lifted his face. A 
pleasant smile came over it. 

“Thank you,” he said, with a slight bend of his head 
toward his relative. ‘‘The student forgets civility now 
and then ’—to me—‘‘and my lectures often perplex me 
into absent-mindedness. Auntie is trying to reform me.” 

The old lady looked gratified. She had always been 
proud of her nephew, and, asa professor in a great college, 
she fairly worshiped him. 

“My boy is candid, anyhow,” she said ; ‘‘and I’m re- 
solved that he shall not be erratic in his manners because 
he is a genius. No—no! We cannot indulge in that 
social luxury.” 

‘‘We leave that to the ill-bred rich, to the ignorant and 
the vulgar. Our poverty is our safety in such matters— 
eh, aunt ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” she answered, with what I thought was a 
faint sigh. ‘‘ But you must excuse my leaving you to- 
gether. You can entertain each other better without 
me.” 

Each protested against the idea, but in vain. Scarcely 
had she closed the door, when Ernst broke out with: 

“‘T love that dear old lady, but she persecutes me terri- 
bly.” 

“Persecutes you, my friend ?” 

‘‘Yes. She frets about me all the time I am in the 
house, treats me as if I were a child, and I have waked up 
in the night to find her standing at my bedside, lamp in 
hand, watching me. Of what can she suspect me—me, a 
strong, clear-headed young man? Then, too, when I’m 
shut up in my study and hard at work nights, I hear her 
listening at the door. Sometimes she knocks, and, be- 
cause I will not admit her, goes away uttering mild re- 
proaches that go to my heart. But what canIdo? Give. 
up my student solitude ?” 

I regarded him without replying. It was clear to me 
that his aunt had good cause for anxiety. He was withering 
up, and the rapidity of the change from blooming man- 
hood to premature old age must be owing either to unde- 
veloped disease or to a secret of extraordinary character. 
The gravity of the transformation certainly justified his 
relative’s apprehensions. 

““You make no reply,” said Ernst, who had watched 
me while I was turning matters over in my mind. 
‘Surely you do not side with her ?” 

‘You have changed sadly,” was my answer. 

“Pooh ! pooh !” he excitedly exclaimed. ‘‘ Overwork 
has’ run me down a trifle, I admit; but then there is 
nothing to alarm anybody save a nervous old lady.” 

His face whitened as he said this, and he passed his 
handkerchief across his forehead. 

Seeing this evidence of fear, I tried to change the con- 
versation to old times ; but scarcely would the talk begin 
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before he would revert to his condition and appearance, 
and he discussed them with an eagerness that showed a 
morbid sensitiveness on the subjects. Finally, as I 
turned back always to some foreign topic, he made a 
blunt demand : 

“Tell me, Fritz, just how I appear to you.” 

I shook my head. 

“Tdemand it from you on the basis of our friendship,” 
he continued. ‘I know, pretend asI may to the con- 
trary, that I’m not the looking man I was two years ago. 
Inside Ihave been and am volcanic, but outside—well, 
T'm not sure of appearances.” 

‘Not sure, Ernst ?” 

“No.” 

“Your mirror should tell you that.” 

“T will not look in one, nor have one in my room.” 

Was the man crazy, or was he poking fun at me in a 
professional way ?—for the humor of a learned man is 
generally of such a funereal character as to be mistaken 
for condensed lessons in mathematics, rhetoric or politi- 
caleconomy. He seemed in sober earnestness. 

“Let us change the subject!’ I suggested. ‘I have 
been here an hour, and we have discussed only shadows— 
and chilly ones at that. Come, let us talk about my wife, 
my boy, about your old sweethearts !” 

“No; I’m not in the humor. I would like you to 
answer my question—how do I appear to you? After 
that it will be time for something else.” 

His words and his manner irritated me. I resolved that 
if he would have the truth it should be unadulterated. 

“Well, then——” 

There I stopped, for the character of my opinion might, 
it then occurred to me, revolutionize his life.” 

“Well, then—what?” he demanded, sharply. Then 
coming up and putting his hand on my shoulder, he said, 
“ This is not fair treatment, Fritz, of an old friend.” 

That reproach decided me. 

“Sit down over there, then. Good! You want to 
know whether you have changed and how. This is what 
I think, Ernst Von Haagen—since I saw you last you have 
put thirty years upon your body. You act and look like 
aman guilty of a crime, or like one who is the sole pos- 
sessor of a terrible secret.” 

He bounded to my side, caught my hands in his, and 
brought his eyes close to mine— so close that I seemed to 
feel the heat of their fierce glowing. 

“Right !—right!” he cried. ‘I don’t know nor care 
how you conjectured the cause. It’s a relief of mind to 
have even that much divined.” 

I drew back, startled, from his touch and from the 
glare of his eyes. He misinterpreted the action. 

““Why do you avoid me ?” he asked, sadly. ‘Is it be- 
cause you think me a criminal? I am not that, Fritz. 
That guess was wrong. But there is a secret, and it is 
strange enough, appalling enough, to drive one mad. 
Worse than that—its silent and irresistible influence is 
overcoming me more and more each day. There’s good 
Aunt Margaret—she watches me, as I have said, more and 
more closely. Acquaintances avoid me, I think; and as 
for my classes, why, it was only yesterday, as I passed a 
group of students, that I overheard one of them say, ‘Von 
Haagen is surely rattle-pated.’ You see, I notice these 
things, though I may make no sign, and they cut me to 
the quick.” ' 

“This is serious business, old friend,” I replied, 
alarmed at his gloominess of manner and at his con- 
fession. ‘‘ Don’t you see it may lead to the loss of your 
professorship ? Besides, you don’t want the town talking 
about your freaks of mind and body.” 


“Of course not. No, no!” said Von Haagen, quickly. 
‘* And it is because you have come and can advise with me 
that I already feel greatly relieved. You can advise, sug- 
gest, and assist me to act.” : 

‘* Perhaps when I know the cause of the trouble.” 

‘* But I dare not tell you that, Fritz. To tell you would 
divide my wealth, and expose you to the same evil that 
afflicts me.” 

«“That I do not understand,” I said. 

“It is not necessary you should.” 

‘You are wrong. He is only a quack who would pre- 
scribe for a disease of which he knew nothing. How can 
I help you unless I know what ails you? If there is an 
enemy to face, what and where is it ?” 

“But I dare not confess!’ he exclaimed, arising and 
walking the room with a quick, stealthy step, like the tread 
of a wild animal at bay. ‘‘You are not my friend if you 
force me into a revelation of what I wish to remain un- 
known.” 

“Don’t say that, Ernst. 
you——” 

‘*Yes, me. What of me ?” stopping in front of me and 
folding his arms. 

“Well, it is you who want my help. You shall have it 
when I can think and act intelligently. If it is a love 
affair, as I half suspect——”’ 

“A love affair!’ he exclaimed, interrupting me, and 
with a fierce gesture. ‘‘ And if it were—what then ?” 

“Td rather have nothing to do with it.” 

“Indeed !” with a sneer. 

‘Yes, indeed, Ernst. Neither you nor the lady would 
thank me for interfering.” 

“‘The lady—the lady! That’s good—excellent !’’ and 
he burst into a hoarse, resonant laugh, that would have 
been insulting in anybody else. ‘‘The lady !” he repeated 
over and over to himself, and each time forcing out a roar 
that was terribly exasperating. Then he put his hands on 
my shoulders. ‘‘Fritz,” he said, looking me in the eye— 

‘Fritz, I'll tell you this much. I am in love—madly in 
love ; but there is no woman in the case. You start. I 
thought you would. Now, if you knew——” 

“Dinner is ready, my boys. ‘What! not quarreling, 
I hope ?” 

It was Aunt Margaret who spoke. I took her arm. 

‘“No, we were not quarreling, aunt. We are too sensi- 
ble for that, I hope. I was only drilling Fritz in elocution 
—eh, my friend ?” 

“T believe you,” I answered, with a laugh. 
of acting, too,” I added. 

“Acting? Not so; Ineveract. The truth, the reality, 
serves my purpose. But never mind; the meal will 
change that. A good dinner will turn even a would-be 
murderer from his purpose, and it ought to keep us from 
misunderstanding each other.” 

Throughout that evening Ernst appeared to be natural, 
as Iremembered him of old. There were no dreamy self- 
abstractions, no depressing moodiness, no repelling re- 
serve, no conspiracy against himself. His aunt was 
delighted. As we were retiring for the night, she found 
occasion to whisper to me ; 

“You have certainly transformed him. 
many months since he has-been so cheerful.” 

I had not undressed when there came a knock at my 
door. Ernst was there. 

“Are you too tired to keep me company for an hour or 
two? Iwant to finish our talk. Come to the library.” 

I followed him, wondering what new development was 
about to occur. I 1s.- upon the lounge, and he sat a short 
distance away in an easy-chair, and in such a position 
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that the ight from the shaded lamp fell upon his face, 
that now seemed more haggard than ever. 

“« Are you surprised that you are asked here ?” be said, 
nervously rolling a bit of paper into a pellet 

‘‘Frankly—yes,” was my answer. 

“T have resolved — ” 

Then followed a pause of at least five minutes, during 
which he sat motionless. 


‘That is hard to understand, Ernst.” 
“No, it is easy ; and if I have hesitated to explain mat- 
ters, it has been because I feared that the same appalling 
influence might be exerted upon you. I warn you that the 
fascinations of the object of my affection may prove irre- 
sistible, and that its influence is evil; and I then ask 
whether, in my interest, you will dare to expose yourself 
to the hazard of looking upon the destroyer of my peace 
of mind.” 

He said this in a 


Had it not been for the tremulous motion of his hands, 
I might have thought him dead. 

‘‘T have resolved,” he began again, ‘‘to confide in you, 
to tell you why there has been such a great change in me, 
physically and mentally. You-vill be astonished, perhaps 
alarmed, when you know what no other human being 
knows. Togo back to our conversation before dinner. I 
told you I was in love, but that there was no woman in the 
case.” 


THE STROLLING MUSICIANS. 


jerky way, and in a low 
voice, but with a stub- 
bornness of purpose 
that overcame any 
doubts he may have 
held as to the wisdom 
of his course. When 
he had finished he re- 
garded me with an ap- 
pealing look. 

**To doubt me, Ernst, 
is to question the sin- 
cerity of my friendship, 
which, I think, will in- 
cur any risk for you. 
As for danger, I snap 
my fingers at it. Iam 
fortified.” 

“But you have no 
conception of what I 
will show you,” said 
Ernst, rising. 

“No matter. What 

* you have endured I am 


I! muir wey 


not afraid to face.” 
] “Come, then,” he 
commanded, in a voice 


of sadness; “I will 
show you what has 
changed my life. You 
shall see the cause of 
my misery.” 

He caught my arm 
with his hand as I 
arose. That hand trem- 
bled, but it held me as 
in a grasp of iron. It 
led me to an adjoining 
room. Ernst, to my 
surprise (for it shared a 
secret), unlocked and 
threw back the door, 
and this is what I saw : 

In the middle of the 
apartment, whose walls, 
from the floor to the 
ceiling, were hidden be- 
hind shelves of books, 
stood a long table cov- 
ered with a cloth of 
purple velvet. On the table was a box, about four feet 
long, three wide, and two deep, of polished mahogany. 
Its corners and edges were protected and ornamented by 
bands of glittering brass. 

My first thought was that the man was either insane or 
that he had murdered somebody, and kept the remains 
locked up in this chest. And of these suspicions my mind 
was not instantly disabused. 

Resting his hand lightly upon the case, Yon Haagen 
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said, very reverently : ‘‘In this is her grave.” I stared 
into his face in alarm. Had the man’s senses really left 
him? Her grave! It was, then, a woman of whom he 
had spoken, and in that box she was buried. The mean- 
ing of his words seemed unmistakable. To draw away 
’ from him in horror and to exclaim, ‘‘ Then you are a mur- 
derer !” was the work of a second. , 

He laughed softly, and in his merriment caught my 
hand. ‘ ; P d 
“« What a queer friend,” he said, composedly and good- 
naturedly, ‘‘to call me a villain because you see and hear 
what you do not understand! Ah, Fritz, that will never 
do! But wait! Iwill make you ashamed of yourself. 
Yet this is not what I 
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that original breathed, smiled, wept, thought, spoken, 
and felt the fierce fevers of human passions ? 

Had its lips given and taken the nectar of human or 
divine kisses? The features were ethereally delicate ; the 
changing shadows endowed them with exquisite reality. 
The face was a marvel. It was ready to whisper; it was 
stern in silence. The eyes looked heavenward ; the lips 
were for mortals, and curved into the ripple of a smile. 
The provoking witchery of a woman’s mouth, and the tiny 
eloquences of dimples and wrinkles, were there. 

I had seen the beautiful faces of the great capitals of the 
world, the triumphs of sculpture, the magical creations of 
the painter’s art ; but this face, snooded in its recess of 
shimmering, golden lights, 
transcended all of them in 


wanted to show you at first. 
Come !” 


loveliness. So perfect, so 


We crossed the room to 
an alcove shut off by heavy 
hangings of velvet. I re- 
membered the place. It 
used to be the reading- 
room, and was lighted from 
a little dome in the roof. 
Drawing aside the curtains, 
he gently pushed me in. 

At a glance my eyes com- 
prehended a surprising 
transformation. The walls 
were covered with cloth 
hangings of a rich, dark 
color. At the right, or end, 
of the apartment was a 
niche lined with a gold bro- 
caded stuff In this recess, 
toward which the softened 
lights moved and were fo- 
calized, stood a white, life- 
like bust. 

But of what was it a coun- 
terfeit ? 

Was it of a woman of this 
earth or a mask from the 


life-like, and yet so superior 
to earth’s beauties was it, 
that I doubted its existence 
even while I looked. 

A cry of delight involun- 
tarily escaped from my 
lips. Instantly my arm was 
grasped by Ernst. He was 
breathing hard. His emo- 
tion was intense. 

“‘Do you begin to under- 
stand my fate, now?” he 
whispered. ‘‘Am I insane 
to worship such a face as 
that ? Do you wonder that 
I turn from the shams of 
women whom I see about 
me, to the adoration of this 
likeness of a creature who 
died not here, but in the 
heavens above us? It is 
but a shell, yet I love it, 
and I shall die for it—the 
superhuman, the unattain- 
able.” 

When he had said this he 


face of a goddess? Was its 


suddenly fell upon his knees 


original angel or mortal? 
Had it an original, and had 


8AN ANTONIO AND ITS OLD MISSIONS.— THE LAST OF THE 
FAMOUS “ALAMO” AT SAN ANTONIO.—SEE PAGE 41, 


before the little shrine and 
worshiped, with bowed head 
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and uplifted hands, the mute but glorious face. Really, 
it was not a repelling idolatry, and for an instant I yielded 
a homage scarcely less spiritful than that of my friend. 
Then came a feeling of shame. I caught Ernst by the 
shoulders. 

“Be manly !” I said, struggling to lift him to his feet. 
“This sort of weakness is madness. What would your 
friends say to such a display ?” 

‘‘Say ? What is it to me what they say ? I love the 


statue of one who was among the superhumans. Who 
else has had such a chance, or loved as I love ?” 
Twice he had made this mysterious reference. If the 


man was crazy his words would be in consonance with his 
actions. If he were sane, then he held a secret of the 
most extraordinary character. I resolved to test him. 

““My dear boy,” I began, ‘this talk of loving some- 
thing not of earth may do as a rhapsody for people who 
have just discovered they had a heart. But for you, a 
grave professor, a middle-aged man and one who avoids 
women, it will never do. The world will call you mad, 
and not only call you that, but believe that you are so.”’ 

**So be it!” with a snap of his thumb and forefinger. 
‘What I have said is true, and what is true I will stick 
to if it cost me position, friends, liberty and life. The 
original of that face lived in another planet than this. I 
would reiterate that assertion if the old Spanish Inquisi- 
tion were trying to convince me to the contrary.” 

I could not help bursting into a long and, I fear, rather 
sneering laugh. For an instant a dangerous flame of 
wrath flickered in the eyes of my friend, and I noticed 
that his finger-ends were tightly imbedded in the palms 
ef his hands. But the passion was over in a second. 

“Don’t talk that way,” he pleaded. ‘‘ We have known 
each other for so long a time as to forbid your doubting 
me; but if you are incredulous I will convince you. 
Take your last look of the idol of my heart and come with 
me !” 

He led me back into the adjoining room, the ante-cham- 
ber to the boudoir of his heaven-descended goddess, and, 
pausing beside the mahogany casket, motioned me to a 
seat, and then addressed me as if I were one of his classes 
at the University. 

“Tf you have given this subject any thought, you know 
that, according to nearly all theologies, the superhuman 
is an inevitable conseqnence of the human, and that after 
fleath on this planet, soul-life follows. From the pulpit 
the preacher tells you this resurrection occurs in heaven. 
I say No.” 

I looked at him, astounded at his abrupt departure 
from the iron-bound faith which I knew had held his 
childhood. 

“T understand your expression of distrust, Fritz ; but 
wait until I have finished. Now, I hold and believe that 
the souls of the dead are borne to other orbs. The 
Creator has not created useless spheres to roll through the 
skies for an eternity. I believe that the seen and the un- 
seen specks of light which dot the firmament are the 
homes of countless millions of creatures who have dwelt 
on earth and on the living and dead globes which God 
swings in their orbits—that they are, so to speak, way- 
stations in the progressive life of mortals toward the 
final era of all human existence. This is, in general, my 
creed.” 

“Tt is revolutionary, insurrectionary—monstrous !” I 
declared. 

‘The first two, but not the last assertion, I will admit,” 
was Ernst’s reply. ‘‘Nevertheless, I am not going to 
argue with you. I will give you proofs. and you can 
wrestle with them. Your belief or disbelief will not 


affect my theories one jot or tittle. What I have briefly 
outlined is simply to more clearly explain what you have 
seen.” 

He took from one of his pockets a key, which he fitted 
into the box, then threw back the lid and beckoned to 
me. When I had approached it, I saw nothing but a 
huge black stone, weighing perhaps three hundred 
pounds. It was jagged on the edges ; its surface was full 
of holes, like a sponge; and in the centre was a long 
but shallow depression, broadening at its base. To me 
it had only the appearance of an uninteresting piece of 
stone. 

‘* Well,” cried Von Haagen, ‘‘ what do you think of it ?” 

‘Tt is very much like slag from an iron furnace, or lava 
from a volcano,” I answered. 

‘Ah, that is the way you mercantile men judge—always 
superficially. It is a thousand times more wonderful, 
Fritz, than anything you ever saw. Listen! One night, 
just fourteen months ago, I was in the valley of Ver- 
tramme, hunting. Darkness fell while I was on the way 
tomy cabin. The night was one of magnificence, clear, 
starlit, and with that sad monotone of night-melodies that 
exercises upon the minds of those walking in the shadows 
a peculiarly sad influence, which all feel but which few 
can describe. My eyes were turned toward the ground, 
when I was startled by the instantaneous illumination of 
everything around me, nature appearing under a cold, 
weird light of intense brilliancy. At the same instant I 
heard a loud, hissing sound, which, before I could look 
around me, ended in a deafening report and a shock that 
seemed to shake the earth; and before the echoes from 
the mountain side had ceased a huge mass of blazing 
matter, apparently as large as the moon, and dripping 
fire as it descended, fell into a field not faraway. For 
several minutes I could see the glowing mass. The air 
was heavy with the stifling smell of sulphur, and the light 
which had been so quickly spun out in the heavens was 
thinned to a faint blush against the dusky blue of the 
sky. Though at first frightened, I finally put courage with 
curiosity, and went to the spot where the strange found- 
ling of the night had been left. Half-buried in the hard 


clay, it still gave out a vast quantity of heat—it was so 


hot, indeed, that when I touched it, absent mindedly, my 
flesh shriveled under the contact. It was something I had 
never seen before, a——”’ 

“‘A meteor crumb—eh ?” I suggested. 

“*Yes ; a bit of another world than ours—a missile from 
the regions of the gods. The next day I dug up this 
curiosity. It lies here in this box, less the fragments 
broken from it in the process of excavation.” 

He paused, and regarded the ragged, fire-scarred mass 
with a look of affection which I cannot describe. 

‘‘But, Ernst, you call it a grave—her grave,” I said, 
motioning toward the next room. 

“True, I did,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ but the proof of that, 
and the momentous conclusions which follow it, are so 
astounding that I hesitate to present them. Still,” and 
this after a moment of thoughtful silence, ‘‘ you shall have 
them.” 

Going to a closet, he took from it a bottle and a pail. 
From the former he poured into the cavity or indentation 
in the stone a quantity of oil, and from the pail he took a 
quantity of sculptor’s clay, which he worked into the 
strange mold. This, after a few minutes of kneading, he 
carefully removed. 

He stood between it and me, and did not show the re- 
sult until after he had made a careful examination. 

‘Then, with the exclamation, ‘‘ It is a splendid copy !”’ 
he stepped aside and revealed the result of his work. It 
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was a startling duplicate of the mask in the other room. 
He read in my face the criticism I was about to utter. 

“It surprises you. Iknewit. And theface! Do you 
note the likeness ? Is it not a heavenly face—something 
that looks as if it would dissolve before the eyes—a filmy 
mold, so to speak, from the countenance of an angel ?” 

Clasping his hands before him, he began to pace to and 
fro beside the strange reproduction, acting more like a 
man out of his wits than a calm, grave professor. All the 
time he cast quick, suspicious glances at me. 

In the middle of one of his staccato marches he stopped. 

‘* Why don’t you say something ?” he cried. ‘‘ Are you 
dumb, or have you no wonder ?” 

‘Neither. I am only incredulous,’’I replied. ‘‘ Where 
is the proof that this cavity is anything more than a re- 
markable accident in meteoric formations ? Why do you 
socompletely submit yourself to the influence of a wild 
fancy ? Ah, Ernst, if——” 

Before I could complete the sentence, he caught up the 
}laster-cast and flung it against the wall, from which it 
Cropped, once more a shapeless lump of clay. 

“That is enough,” he shrieked, as he closed the box 
with a crash and locked it. ‘‘ You see, and will not believe 
your eyes. I have shown you what no other human eyes 
tian ours have seen—a wonder from the skies—and you 
aot only doubt what you see, but you question my sanity.” 

“But Ernst——” 

“Now, don’t explain, Fritz; you will not better mat- 
ters, and pardon me if I have shown temper !” putting 
his hands on my shoulders and looking straight into my 
eyes. ‘‘I have mistaken your nature and exposed myself 
to criticism not at all flattering to my judgment. It can’t 
be helped now.” 

“But I protest ; you misunderstood me,” I at last 
found a chance to say. ‘‘I take a practical view of this 
matter, my old friend. This cavity, its shape, its inden- 
tations which produce a resemblance of a human face may 
be, and probably are, the result of chance. If so, you are 
vexing yourself with an illusion, the more dangerous be- 
cause of its fascinations.” 

When I had said this he took his hands from me and 
fixed upon my face a melancholy look. 

“You do not see with my eyes,” he remarked, after a 
minute’s study. “Nor do I know how to argue with a 
man who does not regard life here as I regard it—a mere 
intermediate point in the planetary progression of the 
human race. To dieis for the soul of the dead to advance 
or retrograde in the scale of soul existence. Continued 
death refines the spirit—rids it of its dross—until, in its 
perfection, it approaches to and abides upon the central 
sun of the universe. The creature who left her impress 
in this stone was a superhuman. In this rock was her 
grave, and it was stricken from its world by some extra- 
ordinary concussion, and dropped through space to land, 
a bit of blackened stone, at my feet. Say what you will, 
Fritz, I love this face from another world, and I shall 
love no other. That is the least and the most of my 
trouble.” 

Of what use was it to reason with a man so set in his 
ileas and purpose. This imprint of a meteor had made 
him crazy, as the world goes ; and whatever the whim 
and the religious delusion underlying it, I knew Von 
Haagen well enough to be convinced that nothing but 
his own convictions could change his mind. 

“Let us go,” I said, at last. ‘‘ Your good aunt will be 
wondering what has become of us.” 

He took my arm, as kindly-disposed as ever, and, dis- 
cussing matters utterly foreign to the subject which had 
brought us together in my friend’s little shrine, we left 


the room in which was treasured what was at least one of 
the wonders of the skies. 
* * * * * * 

Von Haagen had a very large library. He had been an 
assiduous gatherer of books of a substantial character, and 
the accumulation indicated the scholarship and literary 
taste which had controlled its selection. Besides what he 
had personally secured, there were a large number of 
volumes which had descended to him from other genera- 
tions of his family. 

Amid these solid walls of books my friend had lived and 
enjoyed living, until, in an unfortunate hour, he had been 
afflicted with the hallucination to which I have referred ; 
and it was amid his books that he sat the morning suc- 
ceeding the astounding revelation he had made. 

He was busy preparing his lecture for the afternoon, 
while I amused myself by overhauling works humorously 
agreeable by reason of their grotesque contrast to the 
finished productions of the book-maker’s art of the present 
day. 

In moving some large volumes on a top shelf, I discov- 
ered that a bulky book lay behind them. The dust upon 
its raw-hide covers was very thick, indicating an undis- 
turbed repose of years. 

I showed it to Ernst, who, looking up, recognized the 
volume, smiled as if upon an old friend, and then, with a 
ery of delight, suddenly seized upon it. 

“Tt is our family history,” he said. ‘It has been lost 
for years and years. I remember that my father, thinking 
it had been stolen, offered a large reward for its return. 
Look at it, Fritz, for a few minutes; and when I have 
finished this sentence I will point out to you accounts of 
some of the tragedies of our house.” 

He returned to his work, while I absently began to turn 
over the leaves. 

There were rough, uncouth illustrations scattered 
through the pages, and I gave more attention to them 
than to the letter-press, which was in the Slav tongue, and 
which I could not read. 

While thus busied an involuntary cry of astonishment 
suddenly escaped from my lips. 

Ernst, startled, looked up with an unconscious frown at 
the noisy interruption. 

‘Ah! what now ?” he demanded. 

I made no reply. How could I speak on he instant ? 
Who, seeing what I saw before me on this rough and yel- 
lowed page, and remembering the strange infatuation of 
Von Haagen, would—or could—have done otherwise than 
I did ? 

At once I beheld the clew to a mystery—a mystery 
deeper than any which the wildest imagination had con- 
ceived. 

Receiving no answers to his questions, Ernst left his 
writing and came toward me. Instantly I laid a piece of 
paper over the engraving in order that he might not at 
once recognize the discovery I had made. 

‘Tell me what startled you,” said Ernst, looking over 
my shoulder. 

“Translate this for me,’ I said, pointing to the print 
beneath the covered picture. 

He read for two or three minutes in silence. 

“Tt is the history of a woman—an ancestress,” he said, 
at last, and slowly translating, ‘‘who, four hundred years 
ago, murdered her husband, and for her crime was burned 
at the stake. She is described as a creature of unearthly 
beauty ; the account says that the common people declared 
her to be a witch, and that she did not perish by the 
flames, but was borne away in the air by the devil, to 
whom she had sold her soul for the gift of incomparable 
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beauty of face. Pshaw! it is like an old nursery tale. 
You cannot mislead the people to-day by such bugaboo 
accounts.” 

‘* Ernst ?” 

“Well!” 

‘‘Have you ever seen this face ?” 

“No.” 

“‘Then look at it,” and I drew away the covering. 

There was a long and oppressive silence. His hands 
upon my shoulders trembled violently. His heavy 
breathing shook my body. At last his face came quite 


“‘But who can? I have loved—what? The face of an 
accursed ancestress returned from heaven to earth—an 
assassin, a fiend! Oh, Fritz, my heart is broken !” 

For an instant he regarded me with eyes which seemed 
to dilate with fear, his fingers nervously opened and 
closed, and his shining white teeth glittered ferociously 
from between his shrinking lips. This attitude of affright 
was but briefly maintained. 

A hoarse cry came from him, and he ran into the little 
chapel. A yell, a crash, an outburst of fierce invectives 
told me what had happened. 
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close te mine, cheek to cheek, and his breath was hot 
and in quick blasts upon my fiesh. A hurried glance at 
him showed unutterable agony. His face had changed to a 
ghastly gray. His eyes protruded ; his teeth had sunk 
into his lips, and drops of bright blood flecked his cleanly 
shaven chin. His mouth began to twitch, went fearfully 
awry, and then regained its normal appearance. With a 
ery of ferocity, he caught the book in his hands; then he 
looked at me. 

‘‘Fritz, this is incomprehensible. This picture is—is— 
why, it is a likeness of the creature whose face I have 
adored—in there,” pointing to the next room. 
understand it,” pressing his head between his hands. 


“T can’t 


I found my friend kneeling among the fragments of his 
shattered idol. He had crushed it with a blow. His face 
was buried in his hands. When his fingers were un- 
clasped, I saw no longer the friend of my boyhood and 
manhood, full of life, of vivacity, of manliness, but a dull, 
heavy face, in whose eyes no longer burned the light of 
reason, and from whose drooping lips would no more 
issue the words of a catholic humanity, in eloquence sur- 
passed by none. Ernst Von Haagen had gone mad ! 


Love reckons hours for months, and days for vears, 
and every little absence is an age. 
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A MEXICAN CABALLERO, 


ITS OLD MISSIONS. 


By Mrs. V. T. PoLk. 


To THOSE interested in antiquities and art, perhaps 
there is no field in our country which presents greater 
‘attraction than the historic city of San Antonio and 
Vicinity. San Fernando—now San Antonio—is old in 
fact, and in its quaint looks would seem to be one of the 


tion missions were established at various points, and 
presidios, or garrisons, formed for their protection. For 
a time all prospered, but a war arose in Europe. A 
French force broke up the missions, and all had to be 
begun again. At last all seemed quiet; but on account 


oldest cities in the United States. It was originated, if | of the distance and the great expense attending these ex- 


not founded, in the seventeenth century, by the Spanish. 

After La Salle’s expedition to Texas, and Iberville’s oc- 
cupation of the mouth of the Mississippi, the French were 
encroaching on the outlying territory of Mexico, on which 
the Spaniards had bestowed the name of Texas, taken 
from a native tribe of Indians, whose appellation is that 
indeed of Fox’s followers, Friends. Three expeditions 
were-sent out from Coahuila by the Spaniards to occupy 
Texas ; the first in 1689, the second in 1691—then the 
country was left till the French again excited alarm—and 


peditions the Spanish authorities determined to make a 
permanent settlement somewhere nearer the coast, and on 
mature reflection they determined on this spot. They 
thought, with all the advantages combined, geographical 
position, the fine climate, rich soil, and the beautiful 
river running through a fertile valley, that at some day a 
large city would be built up here. These predictions are 
at last beginning to be verified at the present day. 

The settlement was begun about three miles from tho 
source of the San Antonio River. It was called San Fer- 


a third expedition set out in 1716 to occupy and hold the | nando, and retained the name for along time. In 1730 a 
country. To number of 
gain the good families were 
will of the sent out from 
Indians six the Canary 
missions were Islands by the 
built in the King of Spain, 
extreme among whom 
northern part was Princess 
of the pro- Maria Ro- 
vince. In the baina del Ben- 
last expedi- tacur. Many 
tion nine mis- of this dis- 
sionaries were tinguished 
sent out from lady’s imme- 
the colleges of diate descend- 
Queretaro and ants are now 
Zacatecas, living here. 


among them 
the president 
of the latter 
college, 
Father An- 
tonio Margil. 
After the 
third expedi- 
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She died here 
in 1785, leav- 
ing a large 
property to 
her heirs. In 
1730 three of 
the missions 
that had been 
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located in the north—Concepcion, San Juan Capistrano, 
and San Francisco de la Espada—were moved to the places 
they now occupy; some of the others were abandoned. 

There were missions built in other parts of the state, 
all with the same object. Most of these churches have 
disappeared ; a few massive structures still stand, monu- 
ments of the religious zeal and enterprise of their found- 
ers, the Spanish missionaries. The Government, in estab- 
lishing the missions, seemed to have had a double object in 
view. One was, to hold the territory for Spain; the 
other, of still greater importance, that of Christianizing 
the native tribes by means of the priests. Hence the ne- 
cessity of building these missions. 

There were eight of these built in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, all situated in the valley of the San 
Antonio River. The location was doubtless selected on 
account of its capability of irrigation, as well as the fer- 
tility of its soil. All this rich valley was irrigated by a 
system of acequias (ditches) made by the Indians under 
supervision of the Franciscan friars. Some of these 
ditches are still to be seen. The Acequia de la Madre, 
which, with its branches, waters a large part of San Anto- 
nio, is the same that was made by the Franciscans over 
one hundred and fifty years ago. 

A tract of land several miles square was given to each 
establishment. Here 'the fathers began their work with 
civilized Indians from Mexico, trained to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. The best disposed members of the 
surrounding tribes were induced by various means to con- 
gregate upon the land. Houses were built for the priests 
and their followers, and rude huts for the Indians. A 
chapel was erected as a place of worship while they were 
making preparation for and building these massive 
churches ; and we may well believe that with the many 
and great disadvantages they had to encounter in a country 
so new, it must have been a work of time. The care of 
stock, cultivating the soil for the production of food—in- 
deed, all the work that was required was. performed by 
the natives, and for services thus rendered they were fed, 
clothed, and instructed. Their work was no small matter, 
as they were always in danger of attacks from hostile 
tribes. Many of the tribes could not be induced to come 
in to the missions, and regarded as enemies all who did. 

There have been wild and random statements as to the 
time of the foundation of these missions, but needlessly, 
as there are lives of Father Margil and full histories of 
the labors of the Franciscans. The facts here given in 
reference to this subject are taken from the official report 
made by the Vice Royal of Mexico, Count Revillagigedo, 
to the King of Spain, on the 27th day of December, 1793. 
Each mission was de- 
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Asinais, Nasones, Cadodaches, Taobayes, Tahucanes, 
Panismahas and Osages, also the Apaches and Lipans ; 
although the two tribes last named lived in that part of 
the province near Coahuila. It is possible that indi- 
viduals of the above named tribes may have been con- 
verted, but not a single tribe as a whole, except those 
named in the mission list. There is an account of one 
of the tribes, which, after coming into the Mission Es- 
pada, and embracing Christianity, left and went back to 
their former state. But after some time they repented 
of the step, sent three of their number to ask to be taken 
into favor again, making solemn promises in their words, 
“to be good.” They were received, fed and clothed. 

The number of people Christianized seems small, and 
not at all commensurate with the immense sums—the 
millions of dollars—freely given by the King of Spain. At 
this time (1793), the churches were in good condition ; 
were furnished with all that was necessary, and much 
that was of great value ; but the agricultural interest had 
begun to wane on account of the frequent and fierce 
attacks of the unfriendly tribes. 

Not long after the fall of the Spanish power the mis- 
sions were secularized, that is, placed under control of the 
government officers instead of the Franciscans. Refugio 
was the last mission built in Texas. The Franciscans had 
labored faithfully for over a century, and had achieved 
wonderful success, as many whole tribes had been con- 
verted. Many of the descendants of these tribes still 
live in San Antonio and vicinity. 

Though differing in detail, the mission buildings are 
all of what might be called a Spanish moresque style of 
architecture. Doors and windows with deeply splayed 
joints, sometimes square, sometimes with round arch, and 
sometimes with the peculiar, fluted shell-like arch, found 
also in many of the old Mexican houses in the city. The 
walls are very thick and heavily buttressed, to support 
the solid stone-arched roofs. The walls rise in battle- 
ment some three or four feet above the roof, and are 
pierced at intervals with quaintly carved, grotesque gar- 
goyles or waterspouts, to carry off the rain. The top of 
the wall is relieved with little pinnacles above the but- 
tresses. 

The churches of San José and Concepcion are built in 
the form of a cross. The head of the cross forms the 
apse, containing the sanctuary with the high altar. The 
arms of the cross are fitted up as chapels of the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Joseph. The foot of the cross was the 
nave or body of the church. Across the rear is the 
gallery for the singers, supported by a single solid stone 
arch. Over the intersection of the arms of the cross rises © 
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San José was the finest and richest in every respect. 
Count Revillagigedo says, in his report in 1793, that it was 
a model of elegance and beauty ; that the service used in 
that church was of solid gold, the candlesticks, etc., were 
of solid silver, the walls were adorned with rare old 
paintings ; in a word, it was a church not to be despised 
even by suchacountry as Spain. The main building is of 
stone, a light colored, very porous stone, hard but easily 
worked, and found in the neighborhood ; but the front 
and side windows on the south are of different material, 
at least in the ornamental portions. The grand fagade of 
San José is, or was before the hand of vandalism wrought 
such ruin upon it, one of the most beautiful pieces of or- 
namental stonework to be seen anywhere. This consists 
of rich tracery in bold relief rising from the foundation, 
including the grand front door, and finished with a stone 
cross of noble proportion and design, rising above the 
roof. On either side were life-sized statues of St. Peter, 
St. Paul, St. Joseph and St. Francis, the patron saint and 
founder of the Order, these resting each upon massive 
projecting pedestals, and covered with exquisitely wrought 
canopies, in imitation of scallop shells; while crowning 
the whole was the representation, in solid stone, of Ra- 
phael’s ‘‘Immaculate Conception.” There is a certain 
monkish look about the faces, and especially the tonsures, 
of these statues, but they show a master’s touch, and are 
really works of art. 

It is one of the traditions of this church, that the stone 
for this fagade was transported overland from some dis- 
tant port, probably Vera Cruz, on the shoulders of the 
faithful Indians, who vied with each other in claiming the 
privilege of transporting material for the erection of a 
temple to the Almighty God. As something corrobora- 
tive of this idea, the statues had been hollowed out, leav- 
ing them comparatively a thin shell of stone, so as to 
lighten them for transportation. 

The massive wooden doors beneath were worthy their 
beautiful setting ; they were framed of native mountain 
cedar, and divided up into innumerable small, irregular 
compartments, filled with panels of mesquite, exquisitely 
carved in high relief, in clusters of fruits, foKiage and flow- 
ers. The window on the south is ornamented with elab- 
orate carving, and was protected by a beautiful and 
highly-finished grating of wrought iron. Most of the 
statues are now so mutilated and disfigured that it is hard 
to tell for what they were intended. High up there are, 
perhaps, one or two, all blackened by time and tempest, 
but still intact. This mission had but one tower. The 
top of this is approached by a steep, spiral, self-support- 
ing stairway, made of blocks of live oak fitted together. 
These seem now perfectly sound, but it is deemed unsafe, 
and few will dare to climb it. A few years ago every vis- 
itor thought that the full object of the visit had not been 
completed without going to the top of the building, and 
well was one paid for toiling up that steep ascent, for a 
more beautiful view cannot be found than that presented 
from the roof of San José—miles of the beautiful valley 
can be seen. A few years since the roof of the main 
building, with the dome, fell, just after a party of visitors 
had descended. Not much is left but the bare walls. 

Some idea of the size may be obtained by looking 
through the long rooms and broken archways. ’Tis said 
that there was an underground passageway leading to the 
main building from some distance back. This was prob- 
ably of much use in time of trouble, for these missions 
were used as strongholds as well as churches. 

No one seems to have any idea of what became of the 
valuable belongings of this mission, The pulpit was an 
exquisite piece of workmanship ; it was taken, many years 
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ago, to the church on the plaza San Fernando, and when 
the new church was erected on the old site this pulpit 
was retained, and is still in use in that church. 

In one of the rooms back of the main building there is 
a chapel fitted up in exceedingly primitive style. The 
floor of this room is paved with small, hexagonal-shaped 
tiles. On some occasions, as at Christmas, there is an at- 
tempt at decoration by wreaths of evergreens and hang- 
ings of some cheap material. At one time there was an 
effort made to restore the old mission in some degree ; 
there was an addition commenced on the old foundation 
at the back of the main building. This was done with 
the view of establishing a school for boys, but the idea 
was abandoned, and now are to be seen great rows of 
arches, extending far back. A more cheerless and gloomy 
looking place cannot be imagined. It looks as though it 
was only the fit abode of the bat and the owl ; but there 
is an old Mexican man and his wife living there, osten- 
sibly to take care of the place, but really there is nothing 
to take care of. As you enter, the old woman shows some 
photographic views of the mission for sale, and presents 
her contribution-box, and when asked how much she 
wants she shrugs her shoulders and says, ‘‘Quien sabe 
cualquiera.” This monument of the faith, erected by the 
Spanish missionaries and the native tribes converted to 
Christianity, is fast falling to decay, and will soon be 
known only in history and in song. 

Concepcion Mission was next to San José in elegance, 
design, ete. It is built almost wholly of stone found in 
the neighborhood, and the bricks used were manufactured 
in the vicinity, and are said to be far superior to any made 
here now. This mission has two towers in front, both 
probably had bells in them. The lower part of the one 
on the south was used as a baptistery, containing an altar 
and the font. This immense bow] still stands there, and 
is now set in the wall. This was probably done for its 
preservation. It is made of solid stone, carved in heavy 
relief, and ornamented with inscriptions, These, time and 
ruthless hands have almost obliterated. It is very large— 
about two and a half feet in diameter. The body of the 
church is a very long room, with high, arched ceiling. 
The church altar in the sanctuary, as well as those in the 
arms of the cross, are all decorated with tawdry tinsels, 
faded artificial flowers, cheap pictures and figures. These 
things have taken the place of articles of great value. 
The floors are of earth, but have the appearance of once 
having been cemented. This chapel is noted for its fine 
acoustics—a whisper can be heard in almost any part of 
the room. 

The front of the Mission Concepcion is much simpler in 
style than San José, the square, double door being sur- 
mounted by a projecting table of cut stone, on which is 
engraved an inscription in Spanish, invoking the blessing 
and protection of the Blessed and Immaculate Virgin 
upon the mission. This ehurch is in a much better state 
of preservation than San José. Quite a number of Mex- 
ican families live around, either in some of the old, ruin- 
ous buildings belonging to the mission, or in their jacals. 
They still have an occasional service in the old chapel. 
The Church still owns the land, which is valuable. 

San Antonio Valero (now Alamo) is situated on the east 
side of the San Antonio River, on a plaza of the same name. 
It is built of stone, a kind of dark gray stone, differing 
from the material used in the others. The building is not 
so grand in dimension, and of rather a different style of 
architecture. The front is of different design—a broad 
entablature projecting over the front door, supported on 
either side by double columns of stone, with spiral 
flutings. The appearance of this building is doubtless 
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SAN ANTONIO AND ITS OLD MISSIONS. 
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A MODERN RESIDENCE, SAN ANTONIO. 


much changed by repair. The old stone roof has been re- 
placed by one of more modern style—one of tin—and the 
outside has a coat of whitewash. 

The old Alamo is doubly dear to Texans on account of 
its historic associations. It was to this mission (in 1836) 
that the little band of patriots, numbering about 150, re- 
tired, on the approach of Santa Anna with an army of 
8,000, and there stood till the last man fell battling for 
Texas and freedom. Well may it be said, ‘‘ Thermopyle 
had its messenger of defeat, the Alamo had none.” 
Among the noble slain were Travis, Crockett and Bowie. 
The building has not been used as a church for many 
years, though it is still owned by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. It has been used of late years as a warehouse for 
Grenet’s wholesale grocery establishment, and for years 
before was employed for the quartermaster’s department 
both for the United States and for the confederacy. 

‘When you see the place where Crockett fell, filled with 
all sorts of things pertaining to the grocery line, it is 
robbed of much of its romance. In one of the side rooms 
there is a museum of Texas curiosities. The old mission 
is so surrounded by buildings, both old and new, that 


“much of its interest is lost. There has been much said 


about its being purchased by the State, and this will pro- 
bably be carried into effect at some time. The missions 
lower down on the river are in ruins ; there is not enough 
left of them to form much idea of their style of architecture. 


A number of years since, Espada was partially repaired by 
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the late Mrs. Garza (whose maternal ancestor was Maria 
Rabaina del Betancur), but it has since gone to decay to 
such an extent that there is barely roof enough to cover 
the sanctuary ; the walls are crumbling away—in some 
places they are only a few feet high; the seats have no 
covering save the blue vault above. Still these people 
(Mexicans) cling to the old mission, and have religious 
services there. San Juan Capistrano and Espada were 
missions of ordinary size, and were intended to accommo- 
date two or three tribes, not exceeding sixteen souls each, 
or, as the record shows, not more than eighty souls. 

But little remains of these old buildings, scarcely more 
than a pile of stones, a door or an archway here and there, 
to mark the spot where once stood these monuments of 
the faith and zeal of those worthy people of God. 

The old city is fast changing its whole look. Ameri- 
cans and Germans occupy the Alamo portion and the old 
city, their houses and stores, with hotels and public 
buildings, giving it a modern look, while the Mexican 
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population clusters in the one-storied stone and log build- 
ings of the district known locally as Chihuahua. 

‘The charming San Antonio River, like a thread of 
silver, winding in fantastic shapes through dense foliage, 
dotted with numerous white bathing-houses, and spanned 
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by curious old-fashioned pontoon-bridges, is a picture in 
itself. One of the most beautiful places in the environs 
of San Antonio, located one and a half miles from the 
Alamo Plaza, is the Park, owned by the city, with its 
bathing-houses, gymnasiums, menagerie of wild animals, 
an aviary of rare birds, fish-ponds, delightful willow- 
shadowed walks and cactus gardcn, free to all. In the 
very midst of trade and traffic, on an island formed by the 
river, like an emerald set in azure, the blue waters of ‘the 
San Antonio clasp the lovely Central Garden, a very 
bower of beauty, with its rare flowers, fine trees. broad 
walks and rustic seats. 

There are three daily markets well supplied with meat 
and vegetables, abundant and cheap, the principal one 
being on the military plaza. Several artificial streams of 
pure running 
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MARRYING IN BRITISH INDIA. 


QUARTERED at Bangalore at the same time as ourselves, 
says Florence Marryatt, was a certain Major T——, who 
was particularly devoted to the missionaries, and who 
possessed a wife to whom nature had been very unkind ; 
so much s0, indeed, as to render her a noticeable object, 
even amongst other women who were old and ill-favored. 
Remarking the circumstance one day to a friend, I ex- 
pressed my wonder as to the reason that had induced her 
husband to marry her. 

“Why, don’t you know the story of their marriage ?’” 
exclaimed the gentleman with whom I was conversing. 
‘As soon as Major T—— was converted by the mission- 
aries, they told him that if he wished to prove the truth. 

of the desire: 
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tined for the interior. 

There are one national and four private banks in the city. 
Specie being the circulating medium, very little currency 
is used in hand-to-hand transactions. Foundries, tanne- 
ties, a boot and shoe factory, flouring and grist mills, a car- 
riage factory, a bone mill, a sash and blind factory, gas 
works, an ice factory, a citizen’s street railroad company, 
a building association, agricultural, stock-raising and in- 
dustrial associations, and a Board of Trade, are amongst 
the home industries and enterprises. 


A PaPER watch has been exhibited by a Dresden watch- 
maker. The paper is prepared in such a manner that 
the watch is said to be as serviceable as those in ordi- 
nary use. 


plication on his behalf.” 

This story was, I believe, from after inquiry, strictly 
true ; but a sequel which I heard affixed to it renders it 
doubly absurd. It seems that another virtuous young 
man, being in want of a wife at the same time, two girls 
were exported for their benefit; but the other fellow 
being sharper than Major T——,, got on the vessel before 
him, and made the first choice. "What a state of mind the 
second candidate must have been in, when he arrived on 
board and encountered his share! Scarcely in a suitable 
one, I am afraid, for the pet of the missionaries, And yet 
these men, who profess to lead our steps heavenward, 
would entail upon their fellow-creatures, in the cause of 
virtue, all the evil passions and misery which generally 
follow in the wake of that irremediable error—an ill- 
assorted marriage. 
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daughters of his own, who, happily, had inherited more 
of his appearance than that of their mother. Yet, after 
his own experience, he could go to a young officer who 
had just been ‘ bestridden ” by the missionary power, and 
say to him, as he had been told himself, ‘‘ Marry, marry.” 

“But who am I to marry, sir ?” was the echoed reply. 

““You can marry one of my daughters ; there are three 
of them : take your choice.” 

“‘T don’t know which I should like best,” the young 
man said, ruefully ; ‘‘ however, I'll visit at your house for 
a few weeks, and when I’ve decided you shall have my 
answer.” 

And so the choice was eventually made ; and a bargain 
was concluded by two men who would have turned up 
their eyes at the mention of a godless union between a 
couple of unbelievers. 


SULEIMAN PASHA, OF SHIPKA PASS. 
By OscANYAN. 

THERE is very little love lost between the Turks and the 
Arabs, the Turks looking upon the Arabs with disdain, on 
account of their levity and slovenly habits, while, on the 
contrary, the Arabs hold themselves far above the Turks, 
by reason of their being the ‘‘ Original Jacobs” in the 
Mussulman religion, and, consequently belonging to the 
aristocratic race. 

The Turks, with the desire of bringing the Arabs down 
a peg or two in their pretensions, do not hesitate to slur 
and vilify them whenever any occasion presents itself, and, 
to illustrate their filthy habits, the following story is told : 

Once upon a time a native of Stamboul had occasion to 
visit Cairo, in Egypt. He, in company with a friend, 
enters a cookshop and calls for a bowl of soup, which is 
served to them ; but, finding the soup very hot, our hero 
stirs it up te cool it. While doing so, he perceives some- 
thing black coming to the surface, and then sinking 
again. 

His curiosity is excited, and he determines to find out 
the nature of this object. So he continues to stir it until 
it appears again on the surface. Something like a tail 
presenting itself to his view, he seizes it and pulls the 
object out, when, lo, and behold! he perceives that it is a 
little mouse. , 

Astonished at the discovery, he yells, sneeringly, to the 
tebbakh: 

‘Hallo ! my friend, how is it ? Here is a mouse !” 

It seems that the Arabs delight in the flavor of mice, 
and are, consequently, as fond of it as the French are of 
truffles. Accordingly, a mouse is served to each cus- 
tomer as a relish ; and as there were two to partake on 
this occasion, the cook, thinking that he was complaining 
of there being only one mouse, yells back with the assu- 
rance : 

“ Wallah! There must be two, for I put them in 
myself !” 

There are many strange ingredients in the political and 
social caldron which, when stirred by chance, come sud- 
denly to the surface to attract the attention of the world ; 
otherwise they would have remained at the bottom, un- 
perceived and unnoticed. 

The recent events in Turkey have brought many strange 
characters to the surface who would have passed un- 
noticed. Of such may be cited Suleiman Pasha, of 
Shipka Pass notoriety ; Mehemet Ali, the renegade who 
was murdered in Albania ; Mukhtar Pasha, of Kars and 
Erzeroum ; and Osman Pasha, of Plevna. 


These may be regarded as self-made men. Indeed, in 
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Turkey there is no privileged class ; every one paddles 
his own canoe. 

We will only speak, on the present occasion, of the first, 
because the space allotted to us does not permit us to 
embody the rest. 

Suleiman Pasha is well known to the writer. He is 
about fifty-five years of age, well-built, tall and handsome, 
with regular features. He was educated at the Military 
School in Pera, and graduated as an artillery officer. 
Fethi Pasha, a brother-in-law of the late Sultan, and at 
that time the Grand Master of Artillery, or Minister of 
Ordnance at Tophané, a post not known in this country, 
took a liking to him, placed him on his staff, and shortly 
after bestowed one of the maids of his royal household 
upon him in marriage. 

The writer, being at the time Fethi Pasha’s private 
secretary, had occasion to come in constant contact with 
Suleiman Bey, and became very intimate with him. We 
used to visit at each other’s houses in a queer way ; he 
having the privilege to see the writer’s family and dine 
with them, whereas I could not see his wife nor dine with 
her—not because he was jealous of me, but because his 
wife, according to Mussulman code, could not appear to 
one who was proscribed by the Koran without losing 
selfarespect. 

So rigid are they in this negard, that an amusing inci- 
dent once occurred to me. Her husband and the writer 
were standing in the hallway and engaged in earnest con- 
versation, when a sudden voice was heard from below- 
stairs, enjoining Suleiman Bey to request the effendi— 
that is, the writer—to turn his head away, so that the lady 
might pass by unobserved ! 

It seems she had gone into the kitchen to give orders to 
the cook, and we having come home much sooner than 
she had expected, she was caught below-stairs, and had to 
return to her apartments. I, however, had seen her in 
yashmak, or vail, which being of a gossamer fabric, en- 
abled me to perceive that she had a beautiful complexion, 
and fine, regular features. Her husband told me that she 
was very sweet in disposition, and was taking lessons 
from him in reading and writing ; for nearly all Mussul- 
man women are deficient in these respects. She was 
clever, also, at needlework, a specimen of which she be- 
stowed on me once, in the shape of a tobacco-pouch, re- 
sembling a square reticule of former times. 

Suleiman is very kind and affable in disposition, and in- 
clined to be tolerably liberal toward giuours, or infidels. 
Once he entered into an argument with my son, then a 
mere lad, who was decrying the barbarous conduct of a 
certain Turk, when Suleiman took him to task, saying : 

** Why do you run the Turks down ? You yourself are 
a Turk, too.” 

‘‘ Indeed I am not,” was the prompt reply made by the 
boy. 

‘* Indeed you are,” retorted Suleiman Bey. ‘‘ You were 
born in this country, and your father is a Turk by virtue 
of his nativity. So, you being his son, are a Turk also.” 

The lad, being nonplussed by the force of logic, re- 
marked, in despair : 

“T don’t care ; Iam not a Turk, because I was not bap- 
tized by a Turkish priest.” 

Suleiman Bey was highly amused at the expression used 
by the child, because Mussulmans have no such ceremony 
as baptism, and their clergy are called imams, and not 
priests. But he good-naturedly said: 

«You are right, my boy ; religion constitutes national- 
ity in the East.” 

Suleiman Pasha is moderately well educated, especially 
in mathematics ; clever as an officer, quick in tempera- 
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ment, indomitable in will and stubborn in purpose. En- 
vious as the Turks are of each other, this disposition of 
Suleiman gained him many enemies, with the exception, 
however, of his comrade, Eyoub Bey, now Eyoub Pasha, 
who sticks to him through thick and thin to this day. 

At the death of Fethi Pasha, Halil Pasha, another of 
Fethi’s attachés, having, through the influence of his 
wife, a former inmate of the Sultan’s palace, succeeded 
his patron as Minister of Ordnance, naturally endeavored 
to surround himself with new creatures, instead of his 
former companions, who would be jealous of him. So, 
under the guise of promotion, Eyoub Bey was made Gov- 
ernor of the Dardanelles, as Eyoub Pasha, and Suleiman 
Bey Military Governor of Roumelia, as Suleiman Pasha. 

They were left at their posts for many years unmo-. 
lested, and would not have turned up at all had it not 
been for the recent s¢i7 in the East, which brought them 
to the surface of affairs, especially Suleiman, who gained 
himself a renown through his quick movements, 4 /a Na- 
poleon, and valiant attack on the Shipka Pass. 

As to that scandalous proceeding on the part of Me- 
hemet Ali, in refusing to go to his (Suleiman’s) aid, it is 
quite plain to those who are acquainted with the incentive 
that governed both. There has always existed an am- 
bitious feud between the War and Ordnance Departments, 
each striving for supremacy even at the cost of national 

. As to any esprit du corps, why, it is not only 
not Turkish, but the equivalent thereof is se/f! Mehemet 
Ali belonged to the War Department, and Suleiman was 
from Tophané, and that ought to he sufficient to account 
for the milk in the cocoanut. 


PEHEZIWI. 

Carter I.— Tue Movntatn. 

HE stands upon the summit of the cliff 
and gazes sadly below. And seldom shone 
the sun upon a woman so beautiful or 
of a presence so noble. The eldest 

daughter of the great Sioux chief, Spotted 

Tail, she had received the name of Peheziwi, 
which, in point of fact, signifies ‘‘ Yellow 

hair.” 

It was an odd caprice to have given such a 
cognomen to the princess, for her hair is as 
jetty and as glossy as the plumage of the crow, falling, 
too, in rich abundance far below her slender and sym- 
metrical waist. 

In height, Peheziwi.is not above the medium of alti- 
tude, but carries herself so grandly as to appear tall. 
Her face is an oval, well rounded. Her eyes are black, 
soft, and at the same time powerful. Her nose is straight 
and delicate, her lips full and of exquisite formation, her 
teeth of dazzling whiteness and perfect regularity. 

But it is in the noble, poetic motion, the rhythmic har- 
mony of gesture and gait, that the daughter of the Sioux 
warrior surpasses the majority of her sex, in whom, too 
often—even among those who are her superiors in civiliza- 
tion—languor or carelessness, negligence or haste, oblit 
erates that grace which a French author declares to be 
“more beautiful even than beauty.” 

The attire of the princess is rich. A dress of blue 
cloth, beaded leggings, moccasins wrought with elaborate 
embroidery, with strings of Iroquois shells for necklace 
and earrings, her hands and arms set off—though this is a 
wrong to their beauty of form—by rings and bracelets of 
Indian style, and a handsome robe of the richest buffalo 
falling hack from her shoulders with the wild and inimit- 


able grace that is noticeable as well in the drapery of the 
savage as in that of the Greek. Such was the toilet of 
Peheziwi, and, thus garbed, she was an object at which 
an artist might gaze in an enraptured maze of admiration. 

But had the princess possessed only loveliness, without 
mind, had she not received, besides, the gift of rare intel- 
lect, and the—to her—unfortunate endowment of a keart 
tender and true, this, her story, would never have been 
written. 

She stands alone, and gazes down into the valley. And 
as she stands, the wave of sorrow rises in her breast, and 
a few crystal drops fall from the dark eyes. For not only 
is her tribe at war with the whites, but Peheziwi loves 
the palefaces, and in the depths of her soul longs to be 
with and of them. It is, indeed, to one of these, who, her 
tribe tells her, are her natural enemies, that the unhappy 
girl has given, unsought, the passionate love of such a 
heart as none can comprehend who cannot guess at the 
intensity and depth of feeling hidden under the grand 
calm of the outward bearing of those of the tribe of the 
Sioux. 

‘Albert !” she murmurs, softly, looking away toward 
the fort in the distance—“ Albert !” and the sound falls 
tenderly from the young girl’s lips. And now Peheziwi 
draws from her bosom a picture, that of a young officer, 
at which she gazes till at last a wild outburst of sorrow 
overcomes her, and she flings herself with a choking sob 
upon the turf beneath her feet. 

Alas for the daughter of the chieftain! The white man 
to whom she had given this intense love—a love which is 
fast estranging her soul from her father, her sister, and all 
her people, for they condemn it—has never rested his 
eyes upon her except with a careless gaze. 

As, at last, worn out by the spent storm of her uncon- 
trollable grief, the young princess rises, a step approaches, 
and a voice calls out to her : 

‘‘Where is the star of mine eyes, the sun of the morn- 
ing ” 

This in the Indian tongue. 

In an instant every trace of grief has vanished from her 
face. Womanly dignity has taught the Indian girl how to 
conceal her heart’s sad secret, and if it has been guessed 
at by those about her, it is because her younger sister dis- 
covered the picture which Peheziwi wears, and—for 
“‘Star-eyes”” is merry and careless—has laughingly be- 
trayed that secret. 

As Peheziwi dashes the tears from her eyes and smiles 
as skillfully as might some actress playing a stage part, 
there bounds up the mountain-side a young Indian, the 
son of a chief now slain, and there stands before her 
‘‘ Fleet-of-Foot,”” her suitor, one who loves her as truly, 
as despairingly as she loves Captain Albert Walsh, tho 
‘‘ white chief.” 

In his manly beauty ‘‘ Fleet-of-Foot,” to the eye of 
many, would seem unlikely to have proved an unwelcome 
suitor, and above all to the daughter of one of his own 
people. 

But Peheziwi’s mind had drank of the lore of the 
whites in the volumes written in their tongue, and to her, 
wonderfully gifted with the capacity to receive knowledge 
with intuition and appreciation, the young Indian was 
but a wild, untutored being, as alien as he would have 
been to one of those whites who had penned the books 
which had created the bar, the ban between the Indian 
woman and her native lover. 

Standing before the object of his adoration, Fleet-of- 
Foot again addressed her in the language of passion. 

‘¢Tt is idle,” answered the princess, in her own tongue. 
‘‘Bestow your heart upon ‘Star-eyes,’ upon my sister, 
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She is young and beautiful. Her heart will not turn 
coldly away. Alas! unlike me, she has no dreams of an 
alien life, far from these wilds. She is happy. But to 
me, as you have long known, the habits of our people, 
our life so rude, so uncultured, so barbarian, is as a daily 
death. Fleet-of-Foot, avoid me. I shall never bring you 
happiness. Peheziwi is not for you.” 


‘‘And why ?” angrily exclaimed the wretched suitor, 
over whose face a flush of anguish mingled with rage had 
“Ah! well does 


passed while the young girl spoke. 
Fleet - of -Foot 
understand 
the soul of 
Peheziwi! 
She, the 
proudest, the 
most beautiful 
of the Sioux, 
loves the son 
of her enemy, 
who is himself 
her enemy. 
Does the face 
of the white 
man brighten 
when the 
daughter of 
the warrior 
shines forth 
like the morn- 
ing star upon 
his pathway ? 
No! He gazes 
upon her, and 
his gaze is 
leaden. He 
looks and is 
gone, and the 
down of the 
thistle, the 
fallen feather 
of the eagle, 
is not more 
to the white 
chief than she. 
They fall upon 
his pathway, 
and he treads 
them into the 
dust. And, at 
the call of the 
master of his 
armies, of the 


belong to. And the warrios 
knelt. 
“Never !” replied Peheziwi. ‘Rather the death you 


have pictured than the wigwam of the Sioux as his bride !” 


Come, I entreat you !” 


CHAPTER I. 
WAR. 

Te Indian outrages upon the white settlers had 
become constant, and had provoked retaliation from the 
troops stationed in the West for their protection. Gen- 
eral warfare 
existed be- 
tween the 
white soldiers 
and the hos- 
tile Indians, 
among whom 
Fleet-of -Foot, 
embittered by 
what he con- 
ceived to be 
his wrongs, 
was one of the 
most aggres- 
sive, 

Peheziwi, 
seeing that 
such a war 
was suicidal, 
came as a 
sweet messen- 
ger of peace 
wherever she 
appeared 
among her 
people. She 
pleaded with 
them; she 
pleaded with 
Spotted Tail. 
Her heart was 
heavy, both 
because of 
her unrequit- 
ed love and 
the destruc- 
tion of her 
race, which 
she foresaw, 
from a contest 
with a greater 
power. 

One day 


mighty dwell- 
er of the great 
city, he would, 
with his own hand, point the rifle at the heart of the 
Indian woman, and slay her as he would slay the eagle for 
his sport.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the girl, tortured by the picture 
thus presented to her, ‘‘he is brave. These warriors of 
the whites do not, I know, willingly kill women. They 
protect them.” 

‘You are deceived, because you love. Alas! Peheziwi, 
you will be ever unhappy. Yes; think you the white 
man will woo or wed the dusky daughter of the Sioux, 
beautiful though she be? Turn away from the paleface 
to Fleet-of-Foot, who has sought you so long. Come to 
my wigwam, and be as the other women of the tribe you 
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there entered 
into her wig- 
wam a woman 
to whom Peheziwi was wont to turn for consolation. She 
was the youngest and most beautiful of the various wives 
of Spotted Tail, who, like those of his tribe, has a sort of 
harem, and though this was a source of sorrow to Pehe- 
ziwi, she could not but love this one of her father’s wives, 
for her character was as mild as her person was handsome. 
She came from the tepee of Sintigaliska, and was a beauty 
of Nakotah. 

The chief’s wife was richly attired. Her complexion, it 
is true, was disfigured with vermilion, but a shawl of 
rich colors and fine material enveloped her graceful 
figure, falling to her small and beautifully formed feet. 
Under this was a dark-blue gown, bordered with the soft 
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fur of the beaver, and about her waist was attached by a 
sparkling girdle of wampum a belt from which hung 
several trinkets of fine workmanship. About her neck 
were mock pearls, and the same were pendent from her 
small ears. Her hair was parted from the centre of the 
forehead, and wound about with bright scarlet ribbon. 
All that was wanting in the handsome squaw was a greater 
intelligence of expression. 

To-day, to Peheziwi’s pleadings, the squaw answered 
ungraciously. She, like Spotted Tail, wished for the 
prosperous suit of Fleet-of-foot with the chief's daughter, 
and looked with aversion upon that officer among the 
whites who was by her beloved. 

“Turn to the people of your tribe,” said she; “they 
love, nay, they worship, the daughter of their chief. Think 
you the white man will turn to the daughter of the Sioux 
to wed her? Not so. Be wise, and you will cease to 
suffer.” 

And turning from Peheziwi, the Nakotah woman passed 
on. 

“ ANl, all !’ murmured the unhappy girl, left thus to her 
own sad musings. 

And she drew from her bosom a folded paper. 
were traced a few lines. Peheziwi read : 

“*T will speak with the daughter of the chief to-night upon the 
mountain. A. W.” 

Evening came. 

Stealthily and warily—for her attempt was a dangerous 
one—the Indian princess gained the secluded spot where, 
without risk of being slain by any of her kin, the white 
chief might speak with her. 

In a few seconds after she had reached it, Captain Albert 
Walsh stood in the stately presence of Peheziwi. 

“T thank you,” said the white officer, frankly, ‘for all 
the kindness you have shown to those of my race. 
Thank you, beautiful Teheziwi, for the gift that you 
have found it in your heart to send me.” Here the 
officer, a man of noble presence and mild countenance, 
drew from his breast a silver arrow, from which depended 
a picture of the beautiful creature before him. ‘‘ But, 
though it make my heart ache to speak words that may 
seem unkind, it were dishonor for me to accept it. 
Maiden, when we part—and this is but the second time 
that we have had speech together—I would that I might 
hear that to the heart of the Indian girl the pleadings of 
the young chieftain of her tribe may not have proved in 
vain. With Fleet-of-Foot Peheziwi will be happy. With 
me, grateful though I am for her gift and the love that I 
have been told it was meant to speak, she could never be 
so. Our race divides us, and, even were this not so and 
our faith unlike, our habits in everything at variance— 
even were all this not so, the hand as well as the heart of 
him you have so honored as to single him out from the 
many already pledged. Ere the Winter I shall have wed 
one of my own people—a paleface like myself.” 

Then, raising the hand of the Indian girl to his lips, the 
white officer held it but long enough to place init her own 
rejected gift, her picture, and, turning, was gone. 

Peheziwi raised her eyes to his face as he turned away. 
Over her own passed one look of agony. As he vanished, 
she uttered a low cry of pain, and fell upon the sward in a 
Ceathlike swoon. 


Upon it 


CHAPTER III. 
THE LAST. 

Is that interview the heart of Peheziwi was broken. 
Till then she had hoped. She had no reason to have 
looked forward to that meeting with aught but apprehen- 
§10l, 
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Yet in her love Peheziwi had not been selfish, for she 
had dreamed of a marriage with the paleface, and had 
fondly imagined that this marriage would bring about a 
peace between the whites and the Indians. 

And now we find her prostrate, ill with fever, so ill that 
the superstition of her tribe—a superstition by her con- 
temned—had caused them to bring into her wigwam the 
‘‘medicine-men ” and women, and to cause to be uttered 
many times those incantations by which the sorrow- 
stricken Spotted Tail imagined and believed that the life 
of his first-born child might be withheld from the Kingdom 
of Shadows. 

The eldest daughter of an Indian chief is always an 
object of great veneration and love. The whole tribe sor- 
rowed for the illness of Peheziwi. Her age, eighteen 
tender years, seemed to plead in favor of her recovery. 

But instead of improving, and despite the continual in- 
eantations, her condition grew so desperate that the Na- 
kotah wife of Spotted Tail, who had been saved from death 
when ill of a fever by the ‘“‘wise medicine-man ” of the 
whites, pleaded that the paleface physician might be sent 
for, and this was accordingly done. 

He came. Seeing the patient, he shook his head, and is 
said to have declared that ‘‘ the girl had the look of those 
whose hearts are crushed.” 

Prescribing a few cooling powders and drinks, he left 
her ; but when questioned by Spotted Tail as to his hopes 
of Peheziwi, the physician candidly replied that there was 
no hope left. 

Meantime, the redmen found upon the warpath had 
been punished, and the council was called to assemble at 
Fort Laramie to discuss new stipulations. 

Spotted Tail moved with his band within a reasonable 
distance, in order to keep posted, but not, as has been 
stated, at all disposed to enter into peaceable relations 
with the Government. 

It was now that the life of the Indian girl, a fated one, 
rose, in its forgetfulness of herself and her sufferings, to 
the sublime. She breathed but to entreat. 

Knowing that her days were numbered, and the hour of 
her departure near, Peheziwi resolved to make a last 
pathetic and affectionate appeal to her father in favor of 
peace with the palefaces. 

‘‘Father,” said Peheziwi to the chieftain, ‘by the love 
you bear me, I implore yon to go after my death to Fort 
Laramie, and to meet the white chiefs, and make with 
them a treaty of peace that shall endure fur ever.” 

The very words of the dying girl, as follows here, were 
by Spotted Tail himself communicated through an inter- 
preter. 

‘*Remember the dying words of Peheziwi,” said she to 
her sire. ‘‘Go to the palefaces, shake hands with them 
strong.” This, in Indian parlance, means true and lasting 
friendship. ‘‘ Promise me this ; and promise me also that, 
as a parting pledge of that peace, you will bury me in the 
cemetery among the palefaces at Fort Laramie.” 

“This,” said the interpreter, ‘‘ was surely the Divine 
Voice speaking to the heart of the savage chief in the 
parting accents of his dying daughter.” 

Weeping—for there are times when even an Indian chief 
will weep—Spotted Tail gave the promise required. He 
could not resist such an appeal ; his heart was melted, for 
he loved Peheziwi devotedly, both for her rare and touch- 
ing beauty and that nobility, as well as affectionateness of 
character, which ever won to her the love of all her tribe. 

Pledging his honor as a chieftain and as a father, he 
swore, in the presence of the wretched Fleet-of-Foot, 
whose love of the now fast-sinking girl had wasted him to 
the merest shadow, that he would carry out her wishes. 
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Thus was accomplished what, on reflection, must seem 
to one and all the life-mission of Peheziwi. The hour of 
her death saw the triumph of her soul, and her spirit 
waited away, as she uttered her last words, to the spirit- 
land, to meet in the noble and august company (who shall 
doubt it ?) of those who, like her, labored for ‘‘ peace on 
earth and good-will toward men.” 

And the chieftain kept his word. 

He went to Fort Laramie and made the treaty. He is 
now among the most friendly of all the Indian chiefs. He 
has said : 

“Had it not been for her appeal and my promise, I 
should not now be at peace with the paleface.” And as he 
spoke his eyes filled with tears, while his heart—so he ex- 
pressed it—‘‘ was big with gladness as he remembered her 
sweet words.” 

Among concealing leaves, within the limits of the fort, 
towering high above the graves of the white people 
buried there, stands as a pledge of the peace secured, one 
might say ‘‘by her very death,” or what went before it, 
the grave of the fair and noble Princess Peheziwi. 

She is buried, as the Indians bury their dead, not in a 
grave, but on a platform. It rests on four wooden posts, 
at some distance from the ground. The remains are 
wrapped in blankets, and the ornaments of the dead girl 
are within the coffin of bark. 

The post-chaplain officiated at the funeral. The heads 
and tails of her two favorite white ponies, which were 
slain at her death, were nailed to the four posts which 
support the bark coffin. 

The rude structure has just begun to decay, and those 
who know of her noble life and of her touching death 
have, it is said, resolved that the Indian princess, the 
lovely Peheziwi, the daughter of the great and friendly 
chieftain, shall have a worthier monument, that her good 
deed may live in all true hearts lastingly. 


HOW TO RAISE THE DEAD. 


THE Mgans UsED BY MAGICIANS TO ACCOMPLISH THIS 
WONDERFUL Frat. 

Wuar were the means used to raise the dead in those 
days ? Happily the secret has not been lost, although 
there is not any authentic account that it has been re- 
cently employed. Should any adventurous reader desire 
to make use of those mysteries, he need only follow the 
instructions below. They are taken from ancient and 
authentic necromantic volumes. 

The magician’s attire is an ephod made of fine white 
linen, over that a priestly robe of black bombazine, reach- 
ing to the ground, with two seals of the earth, drawn 
correctly upon virgin parchment, and affixed to the breast 
of his outer vestment. Round his waist is to be tied a 
broad, consecrated girdle. Upon his shoes must be writ- 
ten Tetragrammaton, with crosses round about; upon 
lis head a high-crowned cap of sable silk. 

Himself and his assistant attired thus, they proceed to 
where the dead person whose spirit they want to call up 
is interred. The time must be exactly between midnight 
and one in the morning. The grave is part opened, or an 
aperture made by which access can be had to the body. 
The magician, having described the circle, and holding a 
magic wand in his right hand, while his companion bears 
a consecrated torch, he turns himself to all the four 
winds, and touching the corpse three times with the 
magical wand, repeats as follows : 

‘By the virtue of the holy resurrection and the tor- 
ments of the damned, I conjure and exorcise thee, spirit 


of N., deceased, to answer my liege demands, being obe- | 


dient unto these sacred ceremonies on pain of everlasting 
torment and distress. Berald, Beroald, Balbin gab gabor 
agaba; arise, arise, I charge and command thee !” 

And then, according to the authorities from which this 
valuable information is derived, the ghost will make its 
appearance. In the case of a murderer or suicide, it is 
necessary to bind to the top of the wand a bundle of St. 
John’s wort and the head of an owl, and the ceremonies 
are very much longer and more impressive, but if duly 
persevered in, and precautions observed not to break the 
charm, or to go out of the circle, the most obstinate and 
wicked ghost is bound to obey at last. 

Such were some of the beliefs and practices of our fore- 
fathers of a time no further back than that of Queen Bess 
and Shakespeare. 


ANTIQUITY OF FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES. 

Some of the vegetables and fruits we eat have been in 
use for food for centuries. Some of them were in use 
before the Christian era. Lettuce has been used for thou- 
sands of years. Herodotus tells us it was served on royal 
tables centuries before the Christian era, and one of the 
noble families of Rome derived its name from this plant. 

Radishes were known and grown by the Greeks, and 
were offered at Apollo’s shrine wrought in precious 
metals. Tiberius had parsnips brought from the Rhine 
to his table. Beets were in high repute centuries ago, 
and it is recorded that the ladies of Queen Elizabeth’s 
court adorned their hair with the feathery plumes of this 
vegetable. At the same time pears were very rare, and 
were imported from Holland as a great delicacy. 

Fruits were in great repute in ancient times. Currants 
were cultivated in European gardens, and were called 
Corinthian grapes. The Damson plum comes from Da- 
mascus, and the cherry tree from Cerasus, a city of 
Pontus. The quince was a holy fruit dedicated to the 
goddess of love, and was called the Clydonian apple. 
The apple and fig-tree are frequently mentioned in the 
Holy Writ. 


THE PIANOFORTE. 

Miss Cuaruotrre W. Hawkes, in a recent lecture on the 
pianoforte, states some interesting facts. The modern 
pianoforte was born in 1711, in the mind of Christofori of 
Padua, Italy, and is a successor of the instrument known 
in Nebuchadnezzar’s time as the dulcimer. 

The first piano seen in England was made by Father 
Wood, an English monk at Rome ; it was for a long time 
without a rival, the wonder and delight of all who heard 
it ; but about the year 1760 some ingenious mechanics 
came from Germany to England in search of employment 
as pianoforte makers, and this gave the instrument an im- 
petus ; it was a party of twelve, who were hence called 
the twelve apostles. 


Tue Srars,—Look up, and behold the eternal fields of 
light that lie round about the throne of God. Had no 
star ever appeared in the heavens, to man there would 
have been no heavens, and he would have laid himself 
down to his last sleep in a spirit of anguish, as upona 
gloomy earth vaulted over by a material arch—solid and 
impervious. 

One never knows a man till he has refused him some- 
thing, and studied the effects of the refusal. One never 
knows himself till he has denied himself. 
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THE POET OF HOME—JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


HOWARD PAYNE. 


By CorNELIUS MATHEWS, 


THE most memorable event of our times in the line of 
art and culture, is the return of John Howard Payne to 
his native land, after a residence of more than thirty 
years in a foreign graveyard. It is specially significant 
and impressive as having befallen a song-writer who is 
mainly known to the world as the author of a single, 
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Robert Treat Payne, a signer of the Declaration, and 
Robert Treat Payne, Jr., were of the same family. Miss 
Dolly Payne, also, who became the wife of President 
Madison, was his kinswoman. 

The eldest sister of the poet, the wife of Dr. John 
Cheever Osborn, died in Brooklyn in 1865, and was buried 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 


simple melody. Fortunately for the memory thus hon- 
ored, the one heart-rhapsody of his younger days was ap- 
propriate as a farewell to his alien grave, and also as a 
welcome to the bosom of his native soil ; ‘‘ Home, home, 
sweet—sweet home!” awakened in African Tunis, gave 
back its sweet response from American New York. 

A brief sketch will take us along the whole course of a 
career so bright and so marvelously concluded. 

John Howard Payne, the sixth of nine children, was 
born in New York, June 9th, 1792. He came of a family 
of conspicuous literary ability and of gentle breeding. 


in an old cemetery at Lancaster, Mass., beneath a large 
white marble tablet supported by six stone pillars, which 
stand upon a red sandstone base. The monument was 
erected by John G. Palfrey, who was her schoolmate, and 
it bears, besides her name and age (31), these inscriptions: 

“She will be talked of but a little while, and, forgotten by so- 
ciety, will survive only in a few hearts, where the memory of such 
a being is immortal.” 

“Sink into dust, frail covering of a purified spirit ! Parent 
earth, receive thine own! God in heaven, take her soul to Thee!” 


His youngest brother, Thatcher Taylor Payne, died in 
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Srocklyn, December 27th, 1863. 
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Thatcher Payne I remember to 
have seen once in the Athenwsum 
reading-room, then at the corner 
of Chambers Street and Broad- 
way. He was a lawyer, and in 
appearance and manners resem- 
bled his brother Howard, as he 
is hereafter described. The near- 
est living relation to the author 
of ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home !” is his 
niece, Mrs. Eloise E. Luquer, the 
wife of the Rev. Mr. Luquer, who 
is rector of the Episcopal Church 
at Bedford, Westchester County, 
N. Y., a little square stone build- 
ing not much larger than the 
portico of one of our city 
churches. The church is some 
four or five miles from the Jay 
homestead, the old family man- 
sion occupied by John Jay, the 
first Chief Justice of the United 
States, inherited now by his 
grandson, John Jay, late Minis- 
ter to Austria. The Jay family 
are still attendants and chief 
supporters of the old ancestral 
church. I have seen, more than 
once, the Rev. Mr. Luquer and 
Mrs. Luquer riding about that 
beautiful neighborhood in a snug 
carriage with a well groomed team. 
William Payne, the father of John Howard Payne, 
studied medicine when a youth under the tutorship of 
General Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill. His second 
wife, the mother of the great song-writer, was Miss Sarah 
Isaacs, a Jewess of East Hampton, L. I., and her father’s 
tombstone at East Hampton bears the inscription : 


“An Israelite indeed, in whom there was no guile.” 


The house in which Howard Payne was born was, at 
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that time, No. 33 Broad Street, near the corner of Pearl. 
His childhood was spent in Long Island and in Boston. 
His father was a schoolteacher, and the boy displayed 
unusual talent for declamation, and a strong liking for 
dramatic reading. About the year 1804 his uncle, William 
Osborn Payne, who was in business in this city, died, and 
John Howard was sent to take a clerkship in the store. 
While thus engaged, being then thirteen years of age, he 
became editor of alittle weekly paper, the Thespian Mirror, 
in which, under the name of “Criticus,’’ he published 
articles that attracted the attention of literary men. The 
interest of a gentleman by the name of Seaman was so 
deep, that he found means to send him to Union College. 

He did not remain in college till the end of his course ; 
but having obtained the consent of his father to appear on 
the stage, he made his début as Young Norval at the old 
Park Theatre on February 24th, 1809. He received the 
applause of the audience and of the critics, and found 
himself famous next day, having been pronounced 
‘superior to Master Betty.” His,friends gave banquets 
in his honor, and wrote odes about him. He then played 
in Boston and in Southern cities, and soon had a reputa- 
tion, pro rata, as the first of all American actors. Mr. John 
Tyler, Jr., the son of President Tyler, has recently writ- 
ten : ‘*While my grandfather was Governor of Virginia, 
and my father was a student at law in the office of 
Edmund Randolph, Payne, then on the boards as the 
Young American Roscius, visited Richmond, and Governor 
Tyler was so much pleased with him as to extend to him 
an invitation to dinner at the gubernatorial mansion with 


|a distinguished company especially invited to meet 


him. ” 

Chiefly at the suggestion, and by the help of his friends 
in Baltimore, he sailed, January 13th, 1813, for Liverpool, 
to increase his fortune and his famein England. Although 
he had letters of introduction to prominent people, he 
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was imprisoned with the other passengers who dared to 
make a voyage to England in war-time. He soon made 
his way to London, however, where he met a welcome 
from John Philip Kemble, Roscoe, Campbell, Coleridge 
and Southey. He played Young Norval, Romeo, Hamlet, 
Petruchio and many other parts, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Daniel O’Connell, Phillips and other celebrities. 

At the end of the war he went to Paris, where he occu- 
pied apartments with Washington Irving, and made the 
acquaintance of the great tragedian Talma. Here he also 
met Sir John Cam Hobhouse, the friend of Byron, and 
through him Payne was offered £100 by the managers of 
the Drury Lane Theatre for an English version of the 
French ‘‘ Maid and Magpie.” This was the beginning of 
his work as a play-writer, and he made an engagement 
to reside in Paris to translate and to adapt French plays 
for the Drury Lane stage. By way of diversion, observ- 
ing that Kean was somewhat declining in public favor, he 
wrote‘ Brutus ; Or, The Fall of Tarquin ” for him, to revive 
the business of Drury Lane. It was first played Decem- 
ber 3d, 1818, and for fifty-two consecutive nights. It has 
maintained its favor down to the present day, and is fre- 
quently produced at the American and English theatres. 
Payne was only twenty-seven when he wrote it. His share 
of its earnings was £183 0s. 6d. Immediately thereafter the 
dramatist rushed into management with the Sadlers Wells 
Theatre, where he lost nearly £2,000, and was lodged in 
the debtors’ jail. During his imprisonment he received a 
parcel, sealed in black, and inscribed, ‘‘ Octavius.” On 
opening it he found two French plays, which he threw 
aside as of no account. On a further examination, he dis- 
covered that they were Victor’s “Therese,” and ‘‘ Calas.” 
In two days he translated and adapted ‘‘ Therese,” and 
offered it tothe new management of Drury Lane. Payne 
bribed his keeper to release him. He disguised himself, 
and supervised the rehearsal, and attended the first per- 
formance. ‘The piece was so successful that he soon satis- 
fied his creditors, and secured his freedom. J. W. Wallack 
played Carwin, and Miss Kelly Therese. The play has 
been frequently performed in this city, bearing the title of 
*«Therese ; Or, The Orphan of Geneva.” I have seen it on 
the stage of the National Theatre, in Chatham Street, with, 
I think, Edwin Forrest in the character of Carwin. 

We have now arrived at the apex of his career, from 
which, as from the summit of Napoleon’s Egyptian pyra- 
mid, we may say the centuries contemplate John Howard 
Payne. 

After his release from prison, Payne returned to Paris 
as resident playwright for the new manager of the Drury 
Lane. He was induced to go back to London for a short 
time, and played Richard ITT. three nights ; receiving £10 
each night. This was his last stage performance. Soon 
afterward he sent a package of manuscripts to Charles 
Kemble, then manager of the Covent Garden, London, 
setting their price at £250. The manuscripts were ac- 
cepted. Among them was a drama entitled ‘ Angioletta.” 
Before this drama was produced at the Covent Garden 
another version of it was brought out at the Surrey. 
Payne changed the plot of his ‘‘ Angioletta” somewhat, 
introduced musical parts, called it ‘‘Clari, the Maid of 
Milan,” and produced it as an opera at the Covent Garden 
on May 8th, 1823. In this opera was the song ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.” Miss Tree (a sister of Miss Ellen Tree, 
who married Charles Kean) took the part of Clari, and had 
the honor of being the first to sing “‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
The song is sung by Clari when she contrasts the splendid 
apartments in which she finds herself with the home she 
has abandoned. The song at once became popular. In 
less than a year 100,000 copies were sold by a publisher 
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who did not even put Payne’s name on the title - page. 
The title-page ran thus : 
(Fourth Edition.) 
HOME! SWEET HOME! 


Suna By Miss M. TREE, 
IN 


‘“CLARI, 
THE MAID OF MILAN,’ 
CoMPOSED, AND PARTLY FOUNDED ON A SICILIAN AIR, 
: BY 
HENRY R. BISHOP. 


After there had been a long controversy as to the origin 
of the air, in 1835 Payne, in a letter to Mr. James Rees of 
Philadelphia, said : 

“T first heard the air in Italy. One beautiful morning, as I was 
strolling alone amid some delightful scenery, my attention was ar- 
rested by the sweet voice of a peasant girl, who was carrying a 
basket laden with flowers and vegetables. This plaintive air she 
trilled out with so much sweetness and simplicity that the melody 
at once caught my fancy. I accosted her, and after a few moments’ 
conversation I asked for the name of the song, which she could not 
give me; but having a slight knowledge of music myself—barely 
enough for the purpose—I requested her to repeat the air, which 
she did, while I dotted down the notes as best I could. It was the 
air that suggested the words ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ both of which I 
sent to Bishop at the time I was preparing the opera of ‘ Clari’ for 
Mr. Kemble. Bishop happened to know the air perfectly well, and 
adapted the music to the words.” 


A writer in a daily paper quotes Jerome Hopkins as 
affirming that ‘it seems to him that the name of Sir 
Henry Bishop, whose melody alone has kept this poem 
alive all these years, has been strangely kept in the back- 
ground throughout the entire proceedings” [in honor of 
the author of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home”’]. The daily com- 
mentator ‘‘ quite agrees with Mr. Hopkins” in his low 
estimate of the poetry, sustaining his concurrent censures 
by presenting to the reader these “two of the original 
verses, which are now commonly omitted ”’: 


“To us, in despite of the absence of years, 
How sweet the remembrance of home still appears! 
From allurements abroad, which flatter the eye, 
The unsatisfied heart turns, and says, with a sigh, 
‘Home, home—sweet, sweet home, 
There’s no place like home—there’s no place like home’! 


“Your exile is blessed with all fate can bestow, 
But mine has been checkered with many a woe; F 
Yet, though different our fortunes, our thoughts are the same, 
And both, as we think of Columbia, exclaim, 
‘Home, home—sweet, sweet home, 
There’s no place like home—there’s no place like home’!” 


In regard to these verses the commentator says, “It is 
difficult to see how any man could soar to immortality on 
such utterly commonplace, waste-basket rhyming as this.” 
Well, we are agreed. John Howard Payne is not “soaring,” 
etc., on these verses at all. If any words would do as 
well as any other words, why are not these going with the 
same air accepted by all mankind as ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home”? 

A scholarly critic, in another daily, puts the question 
more pertinently when he asserts that ‘‘Payne was not a 
great poet, even as Burns was not agreat poet. . . No 
literary critic would describe the song which has thus 
gone round the world as a work of genius.” If Shake- 
speare is inspired when he says, ‘‘One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin,” then has Payne approved 
himself as of the same order by that one magic touch 
which thrillsin ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” Furthermore, no 
man has done more of that electric, soul-encircling work 
than the Scottish songster. 

Having held its own for sixty years, and diffused itself 
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through all classes and all nations, the question is now 
raised whether any praise is due to Payne as the author of 
the mere words. Quidnuncs of this order forget that 
the popular songs of the world are known by the text 
first, and that while there is but one allocation of words 
which satisfies the popular mind, the music may be fur- 
nished from various sources. This applies to the Marseil- 
laise, the Rhein Land, the songs of Burns, Moore’s Melo- 
dies, ete. If we go back into the past century we find the 
announcement of operas made as by the author, and not 
the composer. As an example, we may mention Bicker- 
staff's ‘‘ Love in a Village,” ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera” of Gay, 
and Sheridan’s ‘‘ Duenna.” 
as they appear in Payne’s original manuscript : 


“HOME, SWEET HOME! 


“Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home|, 
Acharm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere ! 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 
There’s no place like home! 


“An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 
O give me my lowly thatched cottage again! 
The birds, singing gayly, that came at my call, 
Give me them—and the peace dearer than all! 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 
There’s no place like home!” 


It has been the labor of a lifetime of a great musician of 
the age, Richard Wagner, to impress upon the world the 
primary claim of the verbal text, as the source, guide and 
inspiring motive of the music, and that those words are 
the best words which most sincerely convey the senti- 
ment. And here is John Howard Payne’s triumph ! he 
has hit the heart at the centre. In the song as sung he 
has beautifully conformed to the conditions of his theme. 
The words are simple, they express the feeling in easy 
cadences, and take a firm hold of the inmost emotions. 
The refrain is notably of happy choice, and if art is shown 
it is here that it tells effectually. Payne was a child 
of nature ; he, perhaps, builded better than he knew, for 
he built on the same lines*as that distinguished creature 
of art, Edgar A. Poe, whose first thought, as ew has more 
than once communicated to the writer, in writing a poem 
that should secure permanent acceptance and general cur- 
rency, was in the selection of a phrase which should 
supply a telling refrain. Accordingly, for ‘‘'The Raven” 
it is the melodious, elegiac and prolonged ‘‘ Nevermore” 
that successfully secures his purpose. And it is so with 
the great achievement of John Howard Payne—‘ Home, 
home—sweet, sweet home,” tender and touching, crowns 

his song. 
~  Payne’s next success was his comedy of “ Charles the 
Second,” in which Charles Kemble made a great hit. 
Captain Copp was the character of the piece, which has 
been a stock favorite on the stage of this city. This was 
followed by a tragedy, ‘‘ Richelieu,” which the Lord 
Chamberlain required to be metamorphosed, at the re- 
quest of the French Minister at the Court of St. James, 
“who did not wish his profligate ancestor to face him 
upon the stage.” He next made a venture in jouqnalism, 
and published a critical journal, which he called the 
Opera Glass. He fell ill, and the journal was soon aban- 
doned. 

In a discussion of the patent question, Lord Chancellor 
Brougham asked, ‘‘Who, in the present day, has pro- 
duced plays which may be considered to be established, 
and deserving to be so?” John Howard Payne was one of 
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the first quoted in the High Court of Chancery, and sev- 
eral of his works were enumerated as part of the stock 
dramas which did the most credit to England. 

Many of Payne’s old friends invited him to return to 
America. A benefit was offered him ‘‘in the name of his 
native city, New York.” The old Park Theatre was 
gorgeously decorated. The price of the seats was $5, ex- 
cept those in the galleries, ‘‘ Brutus” was performed, 
with Edwin Forrest as Brutus. Mrs. Sharp delivered a 
poetic address written for the occasion, and Mr. Jones, the 
stock tenor of the house, sang ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 
Payne’s ‘‘ Charles II.” was played as an after-piece. The 
cast included, besides Forrest, Mr. Kemble, Mr. J. W. 
Wallack, and a pick of the best actors in the land. The 
receipts were over $7,000. 

He subsequently issued a prospectus—the original of 
which I saw floating around the reading-rooms at that day 
—of a weekly national literary journal, to which many of 
the most distinguished writers on either side of the Atlan- 
tic were to contribute. He proposed to call it ‘Jam 
Tehan Nima,” which, being interpreted, means, ‘‘ The 
goblet wherein you may behold the universe.” This pro- 
jected work never saw the light, and history records that 
Payne disappeared for a while from the civilized world. 

To approach the climax of this eventful life—in 1842, at 
the solicitation of Mr. Webster and Mr. Marcy, as well as 
of President Tyler’s sons, Payne was appointed consul at 
Tunis, whither he sailed in February, 1843. At Minorca, 
where he stopped on his way to Tunis, he was accosted by 
a sailor, who, having satisfied himself that it was John 
Howard Payne and not James Howard Payne he was ad- 
dressing, said : 

“Being John Howard Payne—pardon me, sir—but give 
me your hand, and all I have to say is, I’m satisfied with 
you.” 

‘‘Thank you,” responded Payne. 

‘“‘T’'m satisfied with you,” continued the sailor, ‘‘ because 
I’ve made more money out of you than ever I made out of 
any man or ever shall again. Why, sir, I’ve been an actor, 
and have acted your Brutus over and over again, with great 
applause, too ; and I’ve been a manager likewise, and had 
others of your plays performed, and made my profit out 
of them; and, by Jove! give me your hand again, for, 
John Howard Payne, I’m satisfied with you.” 

From Tunis Payne was recalled in 1845. He was reap- 
pointed in 1851. In April he sailed from New York, and 
he died in Tunis, June, 1852, in his sixtieth year. The 
United States Government caused a marble slab to be 
placed at his grave, which bears the following inscription : 


In memory of 
COLONEL JOHN HOWALD PAYNE, 
Twice Consul of the United States of America to the Kingdom 
of Tunis, 
‘This stone is placed here by a grateful Country. 


The slab has also engraven on it these lines, written by 
Mr. R. 8. Chilton : 
“Sure when thy gentle spirit fled 
To realms beyond,the azure dome, 
With arms outstretched God's angels said, 
‘Welcome to heaven, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” *” 


When Payne died he owed several small debts, and his 
library, household furniture, pictures, and manuscripts 
were sold at auction, and scattered all over the world. 
Among his manuscripts were several plays which wero 
never played nor published. The names of sixty plays, 
operas and farces which he wrote or adapted have been 
preserved. He was never married, who knew so well the 
endearments of home. In stature Payne was below the 
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ordinary size ; his complexion was florid, his eyes blue, 
large, and full of expression. In his manners he was re- 
fined, collected, easy, combining friendliness and dignity, 
the result of culture and a large intercourse with man- 
kind ; neat in his dress, gentle and modest in his bearing, 
of delicate sentiments and mild of speech. 

Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the noble-hearted banker of Wash- 


“‘T will now bring him home.” With this in view steps 
were taken last October to carry the purpose into effect. 
Permission of the United States Government first ob- 
tained, communication was opened with Tunis, the body 
disinterred and borne to the Protestant chapel, to rest there 
over night, awaiting the sailing of the vessel for America 
next day. As the body was borne into the chapel an 
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ington, and old-time friend of John Howard Payne, had 
long cherished the purpose of bringing the remains of the 
poet to his native land. No definite resolution was 
formed until last Fall, when Mr. Corcoran happened to be 
driving past the Ebbett House, in Washington, during a 
serenade, and while the Marine Band was playing ‘“‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” the carriage halted, and when the air was 
ended Mr. Corcoran turned to the lady with him and said, 


English captain, Bridga, played a dirge on the little 
American organ there, after which Mrs. Worthington, 
wife of the consul at Malta, the only American present, 
sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

The remains of John Howard Payne arrived in this city 
on Friday, March 23d, 1883, by the steamer Burgundia, 
from Tunis via Marseilles. The hearse, drawn by four 
horses with long black trappings, followed by a selected 
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committee, proceeded to the City Hall, where the body 
lay in state in the Governor’s Room until the next day, 
when it was removed to Washington, and delivered to the 
authorities of Oak Hill Cemetery, where the final inter- 
ment took place with appropriate ceremonies on the 9th 
of June, the ninety-first anniversary of the poet’s birth. 
The monument is to be plain, simplicity being re- 

garded as its greatest ornament. It will be surmounted 
by a bust of Payne, and will bear the following simple 
inscription : 

JoHN HowarpD Payne, 

Author of “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
Born June 9th, 1792. 
Died April 10th, 1852, 


R. S. Chilton, of the State Department, who wrote the 
original inscription for the monument placed on John 
Howard Payne’s grave 
at Tunis, has been se- 
lected by Mr. Corcoran 
as the poet of the me- 
morial services to be 
held in Washington 
when the final inter- 
ment of Payne’s remains 
will be made. 

The place is of Mr. 
Corcoran’s selection, 
and is described as a 
triangular piece of 
ground in Oak Hill 
Cemetery, near the east- 
ern entrance, between 
the chapel and the 
fountain. It is on the 
crest of a hill, which 
slopes down into the 
yalley of Rock Creek. ; 
The place is marked by re 
a magnificent black or 
purple beech, the most 
beautiful tree in the 
cemetery. 

As the remains of the 
poet were received at 
our City Hall a band of 
sixty-five pieces played, 
in the most beautiful 
and affecting manner, 
“Home, Sweet Home,” moving many to tears, Curi- 
ously does it illustrate the eternal circuit of events, that 
Payne, having wandered everywhere, and found a grave 
in a foreign land, should, after the lapse of a generation, 
have risen, and returned hither to the cadence of his own 
“Home, home—sweet, sweet home. There is no place 
like Home!” to make his resting-place at last ! 

We are indebted to Miss Ida W. Morris, daughter of 
the poet George P. Morris, for the use of the unpublished 
poem given in this number, and to W. W. Corcoran, Esq., 
of Washington, for the unpublished story. 
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“¢ Vent! Vint! Vicr!” exclaimed Miss Harrington, 
in a proud, triumphant voice. ‘“‘I came! I saw! I 
conquered’ the lion! mamma.” 
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‘‘Has he proposed yet ?” she asked, quietly. 

Miss Harrington shook her head. 

‘‘No, mamma; but I understand the signs of the times. 
He whispered to me to-day that he had something to tell 
me to-morrow ; and his looks were more eloquent than 
words. Not,” and she smiled a scornful smile, ‘that I 
love that cruel king of demons ; but I love his wealth, his 
home !” 

‘‘ Wealth endures longer than so-called love,” observed 
the lady, resuming her book ; ‘‘but I have no doubt you 
will love him well enough by-and-by.” 

“Do not imagine such a thing for a moment,” quickly 
responded the daughter, ina contemptuous tone. ‘‘ You, 
yourself, proved to me, a long while ago, that love was fal- 
lacious, and wealth the only true substantial. I am an 
apt pupil, Love the king of demons!” and a peal of 
bitter laughter floated 
out on the air. 

“King of demons,” 
murmured a voice out- 
side. “How true! 
Lynn Brent, will God 
ever forgive you for 
your waste of the good 
gifts which he has be- 
stowed upon you ?” 

She that spoke drew 
her vail over her face, 
and hurried homeward, 
without trying to de- 
fine the emotion which 
the few words she had 
overheard produced on 
her. Miss Harrington 
had sent an arrow 
quivering into a living 
soul ! 

Years before, an or- 
phan child had been 
taken home by Mrs. 
Lynn. From that day 
she had acted the part 
of a kind and affection- 
ate mother to the or- 
phan—educating her as 
thoroughly as if she 
were her own daugh- 
ter. People said it was 
a freak, that some day she would weary of it, and turn the 
child adrift ; but years had passed, and yet Edith dwelt 
securely beneath the Fernwood roof. 

Months had elapsed after her first advent in that home 
before Lynn Brent visited it. Her first impression of him 
was one of fear. 

He was singularly handsome, and very refined in his 
appearance ; but there were lines about his mouth and 
round his eyes that spoke of a life of dissipation, and an 
air about him that seemed to say : 

‘*T will crush beneath my ruthless foot everything that 
annoys me !” 

“This is the child which I have taken, Lynn—the 
Edith I have spoken of,” observed Mrs. Brent, drawing 
the orphan to her. 

The young man gave her but a passing glance. 

‘She will be a woman some time,” he responded, sav- 
agely, ‘‘and I hate women. They are all bad at their 
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Mrs. Harrington leisurely laid down the book which | hearts!’ The child’s gray eyes flashed. 


she had been perusing, while an expression of pleasure 
covered her face. : 


‘*T don’t want you to like me,” she exclaimed, passion- 
ately ; ‘“‘but Mrs. Brent is good. She ain’t bad !” 
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‘*How dare you answer me, you little beggar !” he re- 
torted. ‘‘A pretty upstart my mother is cherishing !” 

A scowl so black, so threatening, overspread his face, 
that she shrank from him in terror, and escaped from the 
room. 

That was her first remembrance of Lynn Brent, the 
master of ‘‘ Ferndon,”’ and it was not a very pleasant one. 

After that she tried to avoid him, to flit from every 
corner and nook where he might come; but whenever 
chance threw her in his way he thwarted her every wish, 
and tyrannized over her in the most heartless manner. 

One day, specially, he came upon her out in the 
summer-house, where she was intently conning the next 
Bible-lesson for the ensuing Sabbath. He stood for a 
moment in silence, and then, stepping forward, he rudely 
grasped the book from her hands, and tore it into shreds, 
allowing them to float upon the wind, as he observed : 

“You are too young to be such a consummate hypo- 
crite |” 

Her eyes blazed forth volumes of anger as she rose to 
her feet, weak and white with outraged indignation. 

‘God will punish you yet, you wicked man !” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘And in ¢hat day you will think of this !” 

‘Punish me!” he returned, mockingly. ‘‘In that day 
I shall not ask your assistance or pity.” 

She turned away with a deeper dislike for the godless 
man than that which she had ever cherished for him 
before. 

But he left home again, and when he returned she had 
emerged into young womanhood. 

‘*How do you do, Edith? Have you any welcome for 
me ?” was the greeting which fell upon her ear, and gave 
her the first intimation of his return. 

She arose slowly. 

‘You will give your mother joy by your unexpected 
return.” 

‘*Do you not intend to shake hands, or add a sentence 
of welcome from yourself ?” he asked. 

‘How canI? My remembrance of you is not associ- 
ated with any very pleasant memories, Mr. Brent.” 

He scowled fearfully, though a sudden pallor over- 
spread his face. 

‘‘As you wish,” he replied, scornfully. 
fer an enemy to a friend, I am content.” 

From that time forth he even excelled his past efforts to 
render her life a disagreeable, unhappy one. He taunted 
her with being a beggar, a dependent, until she was only 
restrained from leaving Ferndon by the passionate en- 
treaties of Mrs. Brent. But, amidst it all, the old hatred 
for the wicked man died out, and within her breast was 
born a feeling which she vainly strove to kill. It was that 
which caused her to tremble, as if suddenly stricken by 
some fearful calamity, when Miss Harrington’s remarks 
reached her ears. 

‘King of demons !” she still murmured to herself that 
night, when she retired to her room ; and it rang in her 
ears, as his voice rose, high and clear, on the stillness of 
the air, cursing the stupidity of one of the servants. 
“King of demons! Alas, how true !” 

Later that night she awoke from a profound slumber 
suddenly. She rose up in the bed, but she could scarcely 
see the window. There was a crackling, a suffocating 
smell, and she realized in an instant that there was fire ! 
She got up, groped around the room, opened her door ; 
but it only admitted a quick, scorching flame—all hope 
was shut out from escape in that direction. She flew to 
the window ; it was so high up, that sudden death seemed 
inevitable if she sprang out. Beneath, she could hear the 
shouts and storm of many voices, but all seemed to have 
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forgotten her in the tumult. She turned sick ; a strange 
feeling crept over her, and a stranger ringing sound was 
in her head. She was sinking away in a swoon, when 
suddenly some one caught her from behind, and mufiled 
her in a large blanket. 

‘« Be quiet, Edith,” was all he said, but that revealed to 
her Lynn Brent. 

A few moments later she lost her senses. When she re- 
covered consciousness she was lying in a strange room, 
with a strange face beside her. She closed her eves for 
an instant, and all the horrors of the preceding night came 
to her. 

‘Mrs. Brent ? Lynn ?” she asked, quickly. 

‘* Are both safe,” was the response. 

‘He saved me ?” she observed. 

“Yes. Every one else said you must perish, but he 
heeded them not ; and when he entered the house, all be- 
lieved you both must perish in that fiery furnace.” 

“Ts he hurt ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Yes ; burned badly.” 

She asked no more questions ; she feared the worst. 

“T will go to him,” she said, rising, ‘‘ if you will give 
me something to put on.” 

**You cannot ; you are not able,” the woman replied. 

‘“‘T am—I will! I should die here in suspense.” 

The woman, seeing it was useless to thwart her further, 
gave her her clothing, made her drink the tea she brought 
for her, and then took her down-stairs, where Brent was 
lying. 

“Do not be alarmed,” she said, ‘‘if you find him worse 
than you anticipate.” 

She made no response, but opened the door and en- 
tered. Opposite, on a bed, she saw him lying, with 
bandaged eyes and arms. A sigh burst from her lips as 
she went to him. 

‘“Lynn—Mr. Brent,” she moaned, ‘‘my life was not 
worth this !” 

“Edith, God be thanked, you are saved!” he cried. 
“They told me you were uninjured, but I did not believe 
them. Iam repaid! You will not think me such a mon- 
ster, Edith, poor child !” 

‘“Monster? Oh, Mr. Brent, if I had only finished 


there! Icannot endure this! Tell me, what do the doc- 
tors say ?” she pleaded. ‘‘Tell me the truth—the whole 
truth !” 


“That I must lose my eyes, my arms,” he whispered, 
trying to steady his voice. 

A moan of anguish—so heartfelt, so intense—burst from 
her lips, that it caused him to start. 

‘‘ Edith, Edith,” he cried, ‘‘ you will kill me! I do 
not regret it ; why should you ?” 

She made no answer, for she was lying on the floor, 
prone and white. 

His cries brought the nurses in ; they hurriedly raised 
her up, and, assuring him it was only a swoon, carried 
her into the adjoining room. 

When she recovered consciousness she insisted upon 
getting up and going back to Lynn ; and no one could 
detain her. 

“Tam the cause of your sufferings,” she said to him ; 
“ give me, at least, the privilege of staying beside you.” 

From that hour she remained at his bedside. In course 
of time one arm was pronounced out of danger, but the 
other was only an unsightly, shriveled stump. His eyes 
were past recovery. 

Once, during his first days of anguish, Miss Harrington 
called to see him—her first and last call. The sightless, 
deformed man bore no resemblance to the lion over which 
she had so triumphantly proclaimed her victory—‘I 
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came, I saw, I conquered !” And she turned away in dis- 
gust. Then came the horrifying news that the Chenango 
Bank had failed. 

*‘ And with it my wealth,” observed Lynn. 

Edith started, and then was like one paralyzed. He 
had talked so much of going to Europe to have his eyes 
operated on—and now to be penniless! The hot tears 
sprang from her eyes and dropped on his hand, that was 
lying near her. He felt them, and reaching his hand out 
with an effort, he drew her head down to him. 

‘*My lost wealth is not worth one of your tears, my 
faithful nurse,” he said, soothingly. ‘‘ The God I once 
scorned will provide for me yet.” 

She let her head rest on his bosom. 

‘*T have brought so much misfortune to you, and then 
this to be sent to you, also! I cannot endure it—I 
eannot !” And she wrung her hands. 

** You are doing wrong, Edith,” he said, gravely. 

But she heeded him not. 

‘*T will teach,” she exclaimed, at last, when her sobs 
ceased. ‘‘You must spare me, and let your mother care 
for you, while I am gone during the day, and you shall go 
to Europe—to France !” 

He smiled ; it was the first time she had seen him do so. 

“Tt will be too hard on you, Edith ; but God is already 
repaying me double-fold for my affliction, in your ever- 
ready and active sympathy.” 

That very day she hurried to the principal of the semi- 
nary, and obtained the desired situation, at a liberal 
salary. Mrs. Brent informed Edith that an annuity, 
which a relative had settled on her, would support them, 
and allow her to save her earnings. Each month’s pay- 
ment, therefore, was safely put away for her cherished 
purpose. But suddenly Lynn Brent called her to him 
one night, as soon as she returned from her school. 

“‘T think I shall go to France—the land of cures,” he 
said. 

‘Oh! if you only could go now!” she cried. ‘I am 
saving all my earnings, but it grows so slow that I am 
discouraged.” 

**No, need,” he said, softly. ‘‘ Providence has been 
kinder to me than I deserve. I have sufficient to take me 
there ; and not only me, but my mother and yourself!” 

‘*God be thanked !” she exclaimed, impulsively. ‘‘ Tell 
me who have been your friends and I will give my life for 
them, if need be !” 

He smiled. 

“No, no; you will go with me!” 

**Oh, no,” she said ; ‘“‘ your mother must go. I will 
remain here ; I cannot go !” 

“That settles it, then, I stay here ; I will not try to 
obtain my eyesight.” 

‘“Mr. Brent !” 

‘*Edith, I mean what I say. If you refuse to accom- 
pany me, and wait on me while there, I refuse to go. I 
am determined.” 

She knew he meant what he said. She gave up her 
school reluctantly, and prepared to go with the mother 
and son. 

Shortly after they arrived in Paris, and after he had con- 
sulted with an eminent physician, he called Edith to him, 
when his mother left the parlor. 

‘‘ Edith, I wish to ask you one question, and I want you 
to answer me truly.” 

‘* Have I ever done otherwise ?” 

“T trust you implicitly. Tell me, has it only been 
gratitude alone, or has love prompted you to be so kind to 
me? Edith—my love, my treasure—you do not answer. 
Tell me truly; I wish to know. Dare I hope that it 
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was not all gratitude ? Still no answer. You wiil not 
wound me by saying ‘gratitude,’” he continued, sorrow- 
fully ; ‘‘ you will not wrong yourself by saying ‘love ’!” 

‘Don’t, don’t !” she cried, touched by his despairing 
tones. ‘‘Idolove you. Ihave loved you—oh, so long !” 

Anew light broke over his face. 

“Would you marry me—poor, blind, crippled ?” he 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

He drew her down to his bosom, and showered kisses on 
her brow. 

‘* My poor darling !” he said, over and over. 

He said nothing further ; he told her not why he had 
asked the question. 

On the morrow his eyes were re-examined. They gave 
him but faint hope ; they might be restored—they might 
not; it was a difficult case. But at last his patience was 
rewarded ; he could discern a light faintly ; with care his 
sight would return. 

Weeks passed and lengthened into months before he 
was able to remove his bandage. During that time Edith 
had frequently gone out alone, unattended, and made no 
explanation concerning her lonely walks; but they had 
never thought much about it, or made any comments. 

“Edith,” Mr. Brent observed one morning, ‘‘I wish you 
to come to me a moment.” 

“Tam here, sir,” she returned, coming over to his side. 

He raised his hands, and unfastened the bandage from 
his eyes, saying : 

‘‘T wish your face to be the first I look upon.” 

She started. 

‘“My God !” he exclaimed, as his eyes fell upon her, 
‘how changed you are, Edith!‘ How white and wan ! 
What have you been doing? What have I been allowing 
you to do ?” 

She made no reply, but sat down and wept with joy. 
Mr. Brent’s eyesight was restored. What more could she 
ask ? 

“Edith, are you not glad, my love, that I can see ?” he 
asked. ‘Why do you weep ?” 

She cast a quick glance upward to his face. 

‘‘How can I help but weep ?” she asked, impetuously. 
“‘The goodness of my God overpowers me ! I have prayed, 
believe me, each day and each night that this hour might 
come !” 

“I do believe you, Edith—I have ever believed you. 
Your faith in your God was the first thing that touched 
my sin-polluted conscience, and even that seemed to make 
me more reckless and daring! I loved to shock you with 
my profanity, my ridiculing of religion ; but you resented 
it not. And well I remember that scene in the sammer- 
house. God has punished me for my wickedness, and I 
have asked assistance and pity from you; but I bless the 
punishment, kiss the rod. It has awaked me from the 
lethargy that bound mysoul. Edith, I was not worthy of 
your love before. I will strive to be now. You believe 
me ?” 

“‘T believe you,” she said, faintly. 

‘“Why are you growing whiter ?” he asked. ‘Have I 
frightened you with my vehemence ? Or have you only 
construed too deep a pity for me into love? Tell me, 
Edith ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘Please let me go now,” she pleaded. ‘TI feel faint. 
The joy of seeing your sight restored has almost been too 
much.” 

He took her hand, led her to the door, and kissed her. 

‘You shall not kill yourself longer, my Edith,” he said, 
as she passed out. 
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All through the remainder of the day she sent down 
word to Mrs. Brent that she felt too indisposed_to come 
down. 

The next morning Mrs. Brent, at an early hour, went up 
to see her. She found the door unlocked, and her bed un- 
occupied. On her pillow was a note addressed to Mr. 
Brent. Mrs. Brent took it, and hurried down to the 
dining-room, 
where Lynn 
was impatient- 
ly awaiting 
her. 


“How is 
she ?” he eager- 
ly asked. 


**She is not 
there,” she re- 
turned, in a 
voice hoarse 
with emotion ; 
“but, instead, 
a note addres- 
sed to you. 
Shall I open 
and read it for 
you ?” 

He bowed 
his head, while 
his face grew 
even whiter 
than the band- 
age which en- 
eirecled his 
brow. 


“Mr. Brent,” 
(it commenced,) 
“it seems as if 
I could not pen 
this note, and 
yet I feel it to be 
my duty to write. 
I need not tell 
you that I love 
you, and that I 
thank you for 
your goodness to 
me; that being 
beside you dur- 
ing your afflic- 
tion, which I 
brought on you, 
was the purest 
pleasure I have 
known ; but since 
your eyes have 
been opened, I 
eannot disguise 
from myself that 
you loved Miss 
Harrington, not 
me; and I knew 
your sense of 
honor would not 
allow you to 
make the avowal 
to me. I leave, 
vecause I think there is no other way for me to make you wholly 
(ree; but, believe me, I shall never cease to pray for you wherever 
{ may be. Do not be anxious about me; I have money which I 
have earned by translating for Mr. at nights since I have 
been here. Had you needed me longer, I should not have left 
you. Mother"—it said at the bottom, to Mrs, Brent—“ forgive me 
for leaving you. May God ever bless and reward you for your 
kindness to ‘* EpITu.” 


Lynn bowed his headin anguish. Edith gone !—Edith 
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believe him false to the words which he had uttered! He 
would find her ; and he immediately applied to the gentle- 
man mentioned in the note, but he could give him no in- 
formation. Days and weeks passed, yet he obtained no 
tidings. 

At last, his sight having become quite strong again, they 
returned to America. He rebuilt Ferndon, the loss of his 
wealth being 
but a ruse still 
further to try 
Edith’s con- 
stancy to him. 
He made a 
public profes- 
sion of religion, 
and avowed his 
intention of 
following the 
ministry—sa 
profession for 
which he had 
originally been 
intended. 

A year later, 
& man came for 
him one day. 

“‘There is a 
strange woman 
sick at my 
house,” ob- 
served the gen- 
tleman, “and 
she has men- 
tioned your 
name so fre- 
quently that I 
determined to 
come for you.” 

Lynn asked 
no questions ; 
his heart 
thrilled within 
him. Was it 
Edith ? 

He at once 
got into his 
carriage and 
drove to the 
house, 

The first 
sight, and he 
knew her. 

‘* Edith,” he 
said, softly— 
‘Edith, do you 
know me ?” 

She started. 
Evidently the 
familiar voice 
called her back 
to life. 

‘“«T was eager to hear him !” she murmured. ‘‘T would 
go, though my head ached so intolerably.” 

The tears dropped from his eyes as he listened to her. 

“This is our Edith,” he said, in explanation to the gen- 
tleman and his wife; ‘‘and if the physician thinks it wil! 
not injure her, I would like to move her to Ferndon. My 
mother will be so anxious about her.” 

He then left the house to seek the physician. 
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‘She will not be at all conscious of the change,” re- 
turned the physician. 
injury.” 

And so she was taken to Ferndon. 
she became conscious. 

‘* Where am I ?” she asked Mrs. Brent. 

‘* My child,” said the lady. ‘‘ you are back with us once 
more. Be quiet,-and sleep now.” 

She obeyed like a child; and when she woke again 
Lynn was beside her. 

‘My Edith,” he said, softly, ‘‘we have found you at 
last, and you can never leave me again. You do not wish 
to ?” he asked ; but she made no response. 

She closed her eyesand was soon wrapped in a profound 
slumber. 

She soon became convalescent, and gave them a brief 
account of her wanderings. She had entered a family as 
governess, and just came back to America with them. She 
heard of Lynn Brent asa minister, and she wished so much 
to hear him that she attended the church, closely vailed. 
She was sick before she went, and when she reached Mr. 
Alver’s house she was delirious ; that was all. 

‘‘Edith’— as Mrs. Brent went out—‘‘you will never 
leave me again ; Icannot live without you. I have loved 
none other but you since your earliest years. Do you 
doubt me still? Look up, Edith! Am I to have my 
treasure at last ?” 

She made no verbal response ; but, shortly after, the 
social quiet of the neighborhood was broken into ripples 
and rumors by the intelligence of the marriage of their 
one-armed minister. 


Several days after 
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Tue immense plains west of the Missouri River, from 
the lower Rio Grande to the Saskatchewan, and westward 
to the Cascade and Coast Ranges of the Pacific Slope, is 
the chosen home of the prong-horn or American ante- 
lope. Here, free and swift as the winds that traverse 
these pathless deserts, he formerly held a sway disputed 
only by immense herds of bison, or wandering tribes of 
savages. Now, however, the cruel rifle of the white man 
has thinned his ranks. A wanton, wasteful slaughter of all 
the beautiful wild creatures that represent our country in 
the animal kingdom of the world threatens to exterminate 
almost all animals peculiar to America, and banish them, 
with their aboriginal hunters, to the regions of the past, 
to be chronicled in dim legends, and catalogued as dusty, 
moth-eaten specimens, on the shelves of the museums. 
Oh, for the power to stop this wicked effacing of God’s 
living words in the great book of Nature ! 

Soon, I fear—we can scarcely realize how soon, if the 
wanton destruction be not checked—the bison and ante- 
lope will be numbered with the dodo, the great auk, the 
rytina, and the dinornis, so recently extinct. 

This, with the mountain goat (A. montanus), forms the 
only representative of the antelope upon the Western 
Continent. 

An extract from the private journal of Mr. Eustis Long- 
deau, dated Saturday, September 20th, 1846, relates the 
experience of a party of scouts during the war with Mexico, 
who, accidentally separated from their regiment, suffered 
the extremities of hunger, thirst and fatigue before rejoin- 
ing their comrades. We insert it here, as containing an 
account of the country, and the animals we are describ- 
ing, before the iron horse had been instrumental in alter- 
ing the entire aspect of the former, and driving away the 
latter : 


“Tt can be done without any | 
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‘Don Antonio Robideaux, a Portuguese gentleman, 2 
native of Bombay, slept next to me last night. A norther 
was blowing, and the coldness of the wind, added to the 
loss of blood from his wounds, made me think he would 
never see daylight ; but I was mistaken. He woke me to 
ask if I did not smell coffee, and expressed the belief that 
a cup of that beverage would save his life, and that 
nothing else could. 

‘‘Not knowing there had been any coffee in camp for 
many days, I supposed a dream had carried him back to 
the cafés of St. Louis and New Orleans, and it was with 
some surprise I found our cook heating a cup of coffee 
over a small fire made of wild sage. 

“One of the most agreeable little offices performed in 
my life, and, I believe, in the cook’s to whom the coffee 
belonged, was to pour this draught into the waning body 
of our friend Robideaux. His warmth returned, and with 
it hopes of life. 

In gratitude he gave me what was then a great rarity, 
the half of a cake, made of brown flour, almost black with 
dirt, which had, for greater security, been hidden in the 
clothes of his Indian servant, a man who scorned ablu- 
tions. 

“T ate a great part of it without inspection, when, on 
breaking a piece, the bodies of several of the most loath- 
some insects were exposed to my view. My hunger, 
however, overcame my fastidiousness, and the morceau did 
not appear particularly disgusting until several hearty 
meals had taken off the keenness of my appetite, and suf- 
fered my taste to become more delicate. 

‘*Day dawned on the most tattered and ill-fed detach- 
ment of men that ever the United States mustered under 
her colors. Our provisions were exhausted, our horses 
dead, our mules on their last legs, and our men, now re- 
duced to one-third their number, were ragged, worn down 
with fatigue, and emaciated. Our hunters had, day after 
day, been unsuccessful in bringing in game; and al- 
though antelope were said to exist in plenty in our imme- 
diate vicinity, and although, in fact, we could often detect 
their hoof-prints in the marshy soil of the little creek 
whose course we followed, none had yet been seen. 

‘On either side the prairie was covered with a dense 
growth of artemisia, beyond which the country was ex- 
tremely sterile. Its sandy soil was only equal to the pro- 
duction of cacti, amongst which were the Cereus cespitosa 
and Cactus opuntia, and here and tliere clustered in groups 
the bristling bayonet leaves of the Yucca augustifolia, and 
under our feet hundreds of horned frogs were crawling 
about without heeding our proximity. 

“Tn the distance appeared Las Cumbres Espaiiolas, cr 
the Spanish Peaks, their twinned summits towering above: 
the clouds that floated midway up their sides. The whol« 
extent of country here is destitute of forest-trees, except 
upon the margin of streams, and even there they aro 
scarce and stunted. 

“One is obliged to keep a sharp look out for the Timpa 
here, as its course is three-fourths of a mile from the road, 
and only one or two trees, almost hidden by its precipit- 
ous banks, mark its course. 

‘“‘Speaking to my friend the Portuguese of the want of 
success with which our hunters met, he ascribed it to 
recent hunting parties of the Indians, who had driven the 
game toward the mountains, and rendered the animals 
timid. 

“T told him we had watched at the shallows, taken long 
detours, and tried every imaginable method, without suc- 
cess ; whereupon he called his servant to him, and began 
speaking to him in Hindoostanee, for the man was an 
East and not a West Indian, 
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***My servant,’ said the Portuguese, after considerable 
conversation between them, unintelligible to me, ‘ wishes 
to try a method used among the mulchers of the jungle to 
take the sambuo. Ido not know why our wary friends on 
this side of the globe should be more difficult to deceive 
than their horned brothers in India.’ 

«<The old hunters received the proposition of the Portu- 
guese with ill-concealed diversion. The idea that the 
slim, sly, stealthy ‘ nigger ’—the most unpopular member 
of our little party, despised on account of his unsociable, 
reserved nature as much as for his color—should be able 
to succeed where they had failed, was too ridiculous for a 
moment’s serious consideration. 

‘The event, however, proved how much mistaken they 
were in their estimate of the East Indian’s ability, and 
secured for that dignified and outlandish person a degree 
of respeet, if not of favor. I watched his preparations 
curiously. 

‘* First, selecting some tenpenny nails, he managed, by 
means of a piece of stone for an anvil and an ordinary 
claw-hammer, to produce a dozen very creditably manu- 
factured hooks, with points ground to a needle-like sharp- 
ness. These he bound securely to pieces of an ordinary 
bamboo walking-cane, cutting up one belonging to his 
master for that purpose into lengths of about four inches, 
binding three hooks to each piece. In the other end of 
each length of cane a notch was cut, in which was fastened 
astout piece of deer-thong about eighteen inches in length, 
and to this was attached a musket-bullet. 

*« How antelope were to be captured with this clumsy 
contrivance excited the liveliest curiosity throughout the 
camp, and many were the conjectures hazarded and quaint 
conceits indulged in with regard to the use to which it 
would be put, though it gradully became a settled conclu- 
sion among the majority that the apparatus was to be 
used as a charm or medicine, which conclusion still 
further enhanced the general interest in the Hindoo’s 
proceedings. ; 

‘‘ Having produced four of these instruments, the East 
Indian proceeded to attach small bags of salt to the 
bamboo, which having done, he accompanied us to a run 
at a considerable distance from the camp, a place which 
our experienced hunters considered the most hopeful 
spot for meeting game, and there carefully planted his 
bait. 

“‘The run consisted of ashelving bank that led down on 
loth sides to the El Rio Timpa, and afforded no possibil- 
ity of cover. This, however, the Portuguese servant 
assured us, was of no consequence, and even strictly en- 
joined our absence from the spot, well knowing our pres- 
ence there would, in all probability, be detected by the 
acute senses of the antelope. 

‘+ At the suggestion of one of our hunters, however, the 
East Indian planted an upright stick in the mud, to which 
he attached a small red rag. This last device is often 
tried with success, for the intense anxiety implanted in 
the nature of the antelope frequently leads him within 
rifle-range, in his endeavors to penetrate the mystery of 
some unfamiliar appearance. 

‘‘Tt must have been about two hours after this—in fact, 
well on toward twilight—when the Indian returned, and 
signified his desire that we should go with him to the run, 
though as to the success or failure of his attempt he could 
be induced to say nothing; concluding, I suppose, that 
words would only weaken the effect of the sight in reserve 
for us. 

‘*As we approached this place, certainly the most ex- 
traordinary phenomenon did present itself to our aston- 
ished eyes that was ever beheld. There, in plain view, 
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were three splendid prong-horns, who, instead of taking 
flight at our approach, continued to assume the most ex 
traordinary postures and indulge in the most surprising 
manoeuvres. 

**One seemed to be trying to bite its hinder hoof, and 
danced about on three legs in a most ridiculous fashion ; 
another kept bowing and scraping to us like a dancing- 
master ; while the third alternately knelt down and stood 
up on his hind feet. 

‘‘Coming up to the animals, the synteny & soon explained 
itself. The antelopes, approaching the bags of salt, had 
unsuspiciously begun to eat them, for they are extremely 
fond of salt, and recent rains had rendered the Timpa, 
which is usually rather saline, almost fresh. Finding the 
bullets at the ends of the deer-thongs knock about, the 
animals, bending down their heads, had attempted to 
break them off by treading on them with their fore feet, or 
striking them with their hind. In both cases the cord had 
got between the divisions of the hoofs, and, being ar- 
rested by the bullet, they were irretrievably caught, as 
the hooks fastened in the mouth or throat, and the more 
they struggled the more firmly they were held. 

‘Death from exhaustion would probably have followed 
in a very short time, but we quickly ended the poor 
creatures’ misery and returned in triumph to the camp. 

‘* We afterward saw many herds of antelope, nor can I, 
except on the hypothesis of the Portuguese, account for 
their wildness on this occasion, One of the animals 
killed was a fine buck, who bore upon his sides the marks 
of recent sanguinary encounters with his rivals, this being 
the rutting season, when terrific combats between the 
male antelopes are in order. 

“The term cotton-tails applied to these creatures by 
the hunters is peculiarly applicable, as their white ramps 
being the most conspicuous part of the antelope as it goes 
bounding away, the impression of a white ball of cotton 
bowling off into the distance is very strongly conveyed.’ I 
have spoken of the curiosity of the prong-horn. Instances 
have been known where one, either overcome by this pas- 
sion or bereft of its usual instinct by fear, has been known 
to come right up to a train while the rest of the herd were 
lost to sight in an opposite direction. 

‘‘Shades of color, varying from a deep hue to an almost 
pure white, are observable at a distant view of the same 
herd.” 

J. H. Clark speaks of a peculiarity of the antelope 
that all who have hunted it must have observed. He 
Says : 

“The most remarkable habit of the antelope is to take 
and continue but one direction in its flight ; and so deter- 
mined and obstinate is its disposition in this respect as to 
be impelled across arroyos, over mountains, and even 
through trains.” 

The flesh of a young and fat antelope is delicious, and 
the adult female’s is not bad ; but the old bucks are deci- 
dedly strong in flavor. Baird has noticed the difference 
between the hair of one antelope and that of most other 
animals—a difference also noticeable in the hair, or por- 
tions of it, of the elk, rocky mountain sheep, and mule- 
deer. 

“Tt is tubular and exceedingly light and spongy—in- 
deed, we hesitate to call it hair, and instinctively compare 
it with the quills of the porcupine, from which it differs, 
however, by an entire want of rigidity and acuteness. 
The track of the antelope is also peculiar. The point of 
the hoof is very acute, while the hinder part of the foot is 
much expanded, and each half rounded posteriorly, so 
that the imprint of the entire hoof is elegantly cordate, the 
track of a deer being much narrower.” 
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THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTESS OF CLAIRVILLE. 


Carrer XXI.— (ContTINUED). 


Georce Dovatass rushed to her assistance, but as he 
reached her side her assailant succeeded in his attack, 
and the mask was torn from her face. The girl uttered a 
loud scream, and George, without a moment’s hesitation, 
struck the man with such violence that he reeled several 
paces backward, and would have fallen to the ground if 
he had not been prevented by one of the pillars support- 
ing the gallery. He remained stunned and motionless for 
a moment, leaning heavily against the column. In that 
moment George glanced at the cowering figure clinging to 
his arm and trembling with nervous agitation. He could 
scarcely repress an exclamation of astonishment when he 
beheld the handsome face of Justine. What could it all 
mean ? He looked at the girl’s shoulder, and he saw the 
scarlet and black ribbon which Fifine had worn when 
they arrived at the rink. Had he and Trochard been de- 
eeived and duped by the wily brunette ? He remembered 
the black domino, and was beginning to think he had 
been made a complete fool of when his mental intro- 
spection was abruptly broken in upon. 

The person whom he had struck had now recovered him- 
self and approached ; the young man removed his mask, 
and George saw the face of Auguste Belcour. His coun- 
tenance was quite pale, but very grave and stern, and his 
dark eyes flashed with repressed fury. 

“Monsieur,” he said, in a tone which revealed kis 
efforts to stifle his anger, ‘‘ you have struck me ; yor will 
not refuse me the satisfaction I am entitled to ?” 

Douglass drew himself up proudly, and indignantly 
replied : 

‘Monsieur, you have insulted this lady, who was under 
my protection ; I will answer to you for what I have done 
when and where you please.” 

Vol. XVI., No.1—5. 


‘Now, monsieur ; immediately I will find my friends ; 
be so kind as to seek yours. The affair.can be arranged 
at once.” 

‘*As you please, monsieur. Shall I say to my friends 
that you will meet them at this place in a half hour ?” 

Belcour bowed affirmatively. 

“‘Till then, monsieur,” continued George, with a part- 
ing salutation, and offering his arm to the terrified girl, 
who had been a silent witness of the scene, he led her 
away. 

“‘Oh! Monsieur George,” she cried, wringing her 
slender hands convulsively. ‘‘Oh! what have I done ? 
You will be involved in a duel with Auguste Belcour. 
You may be killed, and it is all, all my fault.” 

“Tt can’t be helped, mademoiselle,” responded Doug- 
lass, compassionating the evident grief of the young 
woman, who was weeping hysterically ; ‘‘ but you must 
allow me to leave you with Mademoiselle Fifine for the 
present, and I will send my friend Lacour to you to see 
you home ;” and then recollecting himself, he continued : 
“Perhaps, mademoiselle, you will have no objection to 
explain to me this singular conduct. Surely when I 
brought you to the ball this evening you did nov wear 
those colors upon ‘your sleeve ?” 

‘No, no,” faltered the girl. ‘‘Fifine and I changed 
when you were seeking her handkerchief. I am watched, 
for what reason I am not aware, and resorted to this rusc 
to defeat the spy.” 

‘‘But who, then, mademoiselle, was the black domino 
with whom you were engaged in conversation when Bel- 
cour interrupted your ¢éle-a-téte ?” 

Justine had not as yet replaced her mask, which she 
carried in her hand, and George was thus able to see her 
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face, and observe the evident signs of agitation which 
manifested themselves at his last words. 

“‘Tt—it was Laurent de ]’Isle.” 

“You are deceiving me.” The girl’s face blushed 
scarlet, but she remained silent, and George, seeing it 
would be useless to question her further, accepted her 
silence as an assurance that it was really the mysterious 
lover of Madame de Clairville, and that he and Trochard 
had been outwitted. ‘Replace your mask, mademoi- 
selle,” he said; ‘‘we are about to enter the gallery.” 
When his companion had complied, he conducted her to 
the box, where he found Fifine still alone. Then excus- 
ing himself, he hurried away to seek Le Renard, and send 
him to take care of the two girls. He had little difficulty 
in this, for the agent, who had placed himself near one of 
the doorways of the gallery, at once came forward to meet 
him, and they met at the head of the stairway. 

‘Well, Monsieur George, she has been alone ever since 
you left. Nota sign of ——” 

‘*My friend,” interrupted the young man, with a smile, 
“we have been completely deceived. You thought that it 
was Mademoiselle Fifine who was with me, but in reality it 
was the little brunette; and, would you believe it? she 
made me play sentry while she kept her assignation with 
her anonymous correspondent.’’ 

“‘But, mon Dieu——” 

“The ribbons were changed while I was hunting for 
that confounded handkerchief. We have been fooled 
from beginning to end, and what is infinitely worse— 
But enough of that. I will be obliged to you if you will 
take charge of Justine and her friend, and see them home. 
I have something to do that requires my instant atten- 
tion,” and he hurried down the stairs, leaving the aston- 
ished Trochard to mutter ineffectual curses upon his own 
stupidity and that of his young ally. 

“‘Oh, Monsieur Lacour,” eagerly exclaimed Justine, as 
he entered the box—‘‘ oh! will you be so kind as to take 
Fifine and me home at once? I have involved Monsieur 
Douglass in a quarrel with Auguste Belcour, and unless 
you can do something to save him, George may be killed, 
for Belcour is an expert with arms and a noted duelist, 
and, alas! George struck him.” 

Trochard was greatly excited by this information, and 
quickly assisted the ladies to reach their carriage, Justine 
declaring they could reach home safely without his escort, 
and begged him to go at once in search of Douglass ; 
whereupon he bade them good-night, and hastened to the 
apartment of the young Englishman. 


Cuarrer XXII. 


On inquiring for Douglass at his rooms, Trochard ascer- 
tained from his servant that Monsieur George had been 
there, but had left almost immediately without stating 
where he was going. Satisfied, after some time, that the 
man really did not know the young gentleman’s where- 
abouts, and had evidently heard nothing about the pend- 
ing duel, he concluded to go in search of the Count de 
Clairville. Thecount, he thought, might possibly be able 
to tell him where to find his friend. With this idea in his 
mind, he made his way as rapidly as possible to De Clair- 
ville’s residence. 

The count was greatly astonished at his communication. 
He could not but feel that he was partially the cause of 
the whole affair, since it had been to do him a service that 
George had gone to the Rink. He knew Auguste Belcour 
by reputation, and felt how grave might be the results of 
the meeting with that gentleman, especially when the pro- 
vocation had been so serious a thing as a blow. His 
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friendship for the young man had been increased by the 
kindness he had received from Lady Graham and her 
niece, and even in that moment of excitement he was 
astonished to find himself thinking what the gentle Ellinor 
would suffer if any misfortune should occur to her 
brother. 

Whilst these thoughts were passing through his mind, 
he was also mentally considering where he would be most 
likely to find the young man, and at last came to the con- 
clusion that if he had not returned to his apartments by 
this time, George would most probably be found at his 
club. 

Douglass’s first act would be, he thought, to go in 
search of those friends whom he had selected to meet the 
seconds of Belcour. Luckily, he remembered the address, 
and proposed to go there immediately, suggesting at the 
same time that Trochard should return to the Rink, 
where he might ascertain something of importance relat- 
ing to the affair, in case he should be mistaken in his ex~ 
pectations of finding his friend at either his own residence 
or at the club. 

The agent recognized the force of this suggestion, and 
hurried away, whilst De Clairville, having completed his 
toilet, drove to the young man’s residence. Finding he 
had not returned, he hastened to the Boulevard Eugene, 
on which street George’s club was located. 

Even at that early hour in the morning lights were visi- 
ble in several of the windows of the building, and a bright 
glare flashed from the plate-glass door of the main en- 
trance. 

Charles rang the bell, and when a footman in livery 
appeared, eagerly demanded if Monsieur Douglass was 
within. The man believed he was, and asked politely if 
monsieur would not wait in the visitors’ parlor whilst he 
went in search of him. Having received the count’s card 
he departed, and after a short delay George entered the 
room. 

The young man was still in evening dress, and though 
his face was slightly pale and showed some signs of 
fatigue, he was as calm and composed as usual. 

De Clairville hastened to explain that he had seen Tro- 
chard, and heard all about the difficulty at the ball. He 
then expressed his deepest regrets that his friend should 
have been drawn into so serious an affair on his account, 
and ended by offering his services in case George had not 
already selected friends to represent him in this meeting. 

Douglass warmly pressed the offered hand, and whilst 
thanking Charles for his proffered assistance, begged him 
to remember that it would destroy all Trochard’s plans, as 
his, De Clairville’s, presence in Paris would be known, he, 
of course, not being able to act in the affair under any but 
his own name. 

“T should never forgive myself, my dear friend,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘if this little trouble of mine would endanger 
the discovery of Madame de Clairville’s murderer.” 

“That is not to be thought of for a moment, dear 
George. My duty now is to serve you, and I positively 
insist on acting, if, asI expect, you have not as yet found 
a representative. After the kindness of your aunt and 
sister, I could never have the courage to look Mademoi- 
selle Ellinor in the face were I not satisfied I had done 
all I could to aid you.” 

“But Trochard ?” 

The count put the agent aside with a wave of his hand, 
and said : 

“Sit down, and tell me what you have done up to this 
time.” 

George obeyed, and informed his friend that he had not 
heen able as yet to reach any of his acquaintances. He 
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had, however, sent notes to several of them, whose arri- 
val he might expect at any moment. He had also commu- 
nicated with Monsieur Belcour’s seconds, and asked for a 
delay till half-past four o’clock. This had been granted, 
and the place of rendezvous changed from the Rink to 
his (George’s) club. 

“Then we may expect them at any moment,” said 
Charles, ‘“‘for it is now long after four. Before they 
arrive, my friend, will you not tell me if there is anything 
I can do in case the meeting should have an unfortunate 
result ?” 

George smiled sadly, but replied that his affairs were 
easily arranged. Lady Graham and his sister Ellinor 
were his only near relations, and he had written a letter to 
both, which, in the event of anything fatal occurring, 
would be found in the pocket of his coat. These he 
begged De Clairville to deliver personally, 

The count promised to observe his directions, and was 
making some inquiries into his friend’s proficiency with 
the small sword, which would certainly be the weapon 
chosen, as Belcour was notoriously one of the best swords- 
men in Paris, when the conversation was interrupted by a 
footman ushering in a gentleman, whom George hastened 
to greet, and presented to De Clairville as Mr. W. Dixon. 

The condition of affairs was soon explained to the new 
comer, who willingly proffered his services to his coun- 
tryman. This had been barely done when the friends of 
Monsieur Belcour were announced. George thereupon 
withdrew, leaving the four gentlemen to discuss the af- 
fair. 

Charles ventured a few inquiries to ascertain if it were 
not possible to effect an amicable adjustment to the 
quarrel, but soon perceived that any hopes he might have 
indulged in that direction were entirely unfounded. 

The friends of Belcour declared that their client had 
been outrageously insulted in a public assembly—in fact, 
had received a blow—and that, of course, could only be 
settled bya meeting, which they insisted must be at as 
early a time as possible. 

The count replied that Monsieur Douglass would leave 
the time and. place to his adversary. 

“Then, gentlemen,” exclaimed Gaston Lamotte, Bel- 
cour’s chief second, ‘‘we will say the Bois at half past 
six.” 

‘And the weapons ?” inquired De Clairville. 

“Qh! excuse me, Monsieur le Comte. Swords of 
course.” 

“We have, then, nothing further to do, monsieur, and 
beg you to report to your principal the result of this de- 
liberation ; Monsieur William Dixon and myself will do 
as much for ours. Gentlemen, adieu and au revoir.” 

Belcour’s friends having withdrawn, George was sent 
for, and the result of the interview reported to him. 

It was, of course, nothing more than he expected, and 
he was but little disturbed. Dixon then went in quest of 
weapons, anda carriage to take them to the Bois. 

When the two young men were left alone, George took 
the occasion to tell his friend all that occurred at the 
Rink. The count was much astonished, and agreed that 
Justine must surely know the real murderer of his wife, 
though what interest could she have in keeping it secret ? 

“Trochard thinks,” replied Douglass, ‘that her 
reason is a very vulgar one ; in other words, he believes 
Mademoisélle Justine is being paid to keep the knowledge 
to herself.” 

‘‘That may very possibly be true, and would account 
for her sudden rise in the world. But will you tell me 
how the agent expects to get at this secret ?” 

“T do not know; he expected great things from this 


meeting at the ball, but, as I told'you, we made a com- 
plete failure, chiefly, I must say, through my being so 
easily duped by the brunette ; but here comes Dixon to 
announce, I suppose, that everything is ready, and I see 
by the clock it is six.” 

‘Everything is arranged,” said Dixon, as he entered 
the room. ‘‘ The carriage is at the door. I have secured 
the services of Doctor Bruleau, and have the best pair of 
swords I could find at this time of night. Bruleau is 
out there in the carriage, and we had better not keep him 
waiting.” 

‘* All ready, my friend,” replied Douglass, taking his 
overcoat from the servant. ‘‘Come, De Clairville, the 
quicker this thing is over the better.” 

The day was just breaking as they left the club-house, 
The air was extremely cold, although no snow was falling. 
and the streets were entirely deserted. Doctor Bruleau 
was seated in the carriage, and the young men having 
entered, the driver whipped up his horses and went off at 
full speed. 

The drive was rather a long one, and it was almost half 
past six before they entered the Bois and turned into the 
Allée de la Reine Marguerite, down which they drove 
for some distance, until the carriage stopped, and the 
driver called out that there was another carriage drawn 
up just in front of them, from which several gentlemen 
had alighted. 

‘‘ They must be our friends,” cried Dixon ; and throwing 
open the door he sprang to the ground, followed by the 
others. The vehicles were drawn up on the side of the 
road near a small open space which had become quite a 
favorite place of resort for the settlement. of such affairs. 

The ground was smooth and level, and a number of 
large beech-trees shaded the little arena. 

‘* This is an excellent place,” whispered Dixon to Charles 
de Clairville, as they advanced to meet the seconds of 
Monsieur Belcour ; ‘‘ but I only wish poor George was 
safely out of the trouble. This fellow is a superb swords- 
man, and if I read his expressions. correctly, he means to 
do our friend mischief.” 

De Clairville had no time to reply, for the other gentle- 
man now joined them, and they were soon busy examin- 
ing the weapons.and discussing the preliminaries. These 
were quickly arranged, and the combatants were notified 
that all was ready. The gray, misty light of the early 
morn lent a melancholy and sombre appearance to the 
scene; the tall trees stretched out their bare, naked 
limbs, and their big trunks still darkened with their 
shadows the small open space where the adversaries were 
now taking their places. 

Each of the gentlemen had removed his coat and vest, 
and they were now standing opposite each other, their 
white shirts looking ghostly in the early daylight ; their 
right sleeves were rolled up, giving freedom to the arm. 
For a moment they stood there gazing at each other. As 
De Clairville placed the sword in George’s hand, he 
whispered in his ear : 

‘*Do your best, my dear friend, Belcour means to kill 
you if he can.” He had time for no more, for Gaston 
called out : 

“‘ En garde, gentlemen,” and as he stepped back the two 
antagonists saluted, and the next moment a grating 
sound of steel, as the two swords crossed each other, was 
audible to the ears of the anxious witnesses. For several 
seconds the two combatants watched each other closely 
—the weapons moved gently from side to side, neither 
party venturing upon: a positive attack, each wishing to 
ascertain the skill of his opponent. 

George at length grew impatient of this delay, and 
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made a feint, follow by a vigorous thrust, which, how- 
ever, was parried by his adversary, who returned it by a 
lunge, which, breaking through the young man’s guard, 
took effect inthe right breast. The sharp blade transfixed 
his body. The unfortunate man threw up his arms, and, 
staggering backward, would have fallen to the ground if 
Charles de Clairville had not sprung forward and re- 
ceived him in his arms. 

Gentlemen,” said Belcour, ‘“‘you are my witnesses 
that this affair has been conducted in an honorable man- 
ner,” and, bowing, he took the arm of Gaston Lamotte, 
and, retiring with his friends, entered their carriage and 
drove away. 

Charles, in the meanwhile, had gently lowered his 
wounded friend to the ground, and was now supporting 
his head in his lap, whilst Dr. Bruleau and the surgeon of 
Belcour, who had remained to assist his colleague, were 
examining the wound. 

The white shirt of the young man had been torn open, 
and the doctors were busily engaged in endeavoring to 
check the flow of blood which poured from the wound in 
the right breast. 

George was insensible, and the death-like pallor of his 
countenance looked ghastly in the early sunlight that now. 
began to light up the scene. After a long investigation, 
Dr. Bruleau shook his head in a desponding manner, and 
announced the wound was a very dangerous one; an 
opinion in which he was joined by his confrére. 

De Clairville thereupon inquired if his friend could be 
moved. This at first the doctors would not sanction ; but 
when at length they had succeeded in temporarily sup- 
pressing the flow of blood and bandaging the wound, the 
count obtained their consent to allow him to remove his 
friend. 

With Dixon's assistance, the seats of the carriage were 
so arranged that the wounded man could repose at full 
length. De Clairville and Dr. Bruleau then took their 
places in the vehicle, and the coachman was instructed to 
drive at an easy pace. 

It was several hours before they reached George’s 
apartments ; however, after the young man had been 
placed upon his bed, the doctor was able to say that he 
had not been injured by the removal, and although he was 
still unwilling to pronounce an opinion, admitted there 
might be some grounds for hope. 

Charles remained with his friend, who had not yet recoy- 
ered consciousness, until he was joined by Dixon. He 
then suggested that it was necessary that Lady Graham 
and Mademoiselle Douglass should be informed of the un- 
fortunate termination of the duel and the condition of the 
young man, and proposed to go immediately and perform 
the unpleasant duty. Dixon assented, saying he would 
remain with George until the count’s return. 

It was still a very early hour in the morning when 
Charles was shown into the salon of Lady Graham. He 
experienced great trepidation at the thought of the un- 
pleasant duty that had devolved upon him, and was 
endeavoring to arrange some plan by which he could break 
the news as easily as possible, when Ellinor Douglass 
hastily entered the room. 

The unusual hour of his visit had aroused some anxiety 
in the young lady, and as she came forward, the sight of 
De Clairville’s pale face increased this anxiety to alarm. 

‘* Monsieur,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what can have happened ? 
Your face satisfies me you have come to tell me some bad 
news. I can stand anything but suspense,” and pressing 
her small white hands to her heart, pale and frightened, 
she stood awaiting his reply. 


of illnews. Can you promise me that I will not be doing 
wrong by telling you my melancholy tidings at once ?” 

‘Qh, yes, monsieur. You are torturing me by this 
delay,” and she clasped her hands imploringly, her blue 
eyes fixed entreatingly upon him. 

‘* Mademoiselle, your brother ——’ 

“Oh, my God! George, what of him? Speak, for 
Heaven’s sake !” and in the intensity of her emotions she 
seized the count’s arm with her fingers, and squeezed it 
with convulsive force. 

‘* Alas ! mademoiselle, George fought a duel this morn- 
ing, and—and—has been dangerously wounded.” 

The large blue eyes which had been watching so anx- 
iously now grew fixed and staring ; every atom of color 
faded from the beautiful face; the grasp of her hand 
grew painful in its intensity, and for a moment De Clair- 
ville thought the young girl was about to faint, and 
passing his arm around her waist, he supported her slight 
form against his breast. 

For a moment the young girl remained in this position, 
overcome by the terrible news. At last, by a violent 
effort she regained her self-control. She seemed, however, 
unconscious of the count’s supporting arm ; but clinging 
tightly to him, she cried : 

‘‘Oh, monsieur, where is he? Where is my poor 
George ? Take me to him—quick !” 

“But, mademoiselle, he is in his own apartments.” 

“Then you must take me there at once,” and releasing 
herself, she rang the bell violently, and upon the appear- 
ance of the maid, cried, ‘‘ Ann, bring me my hat and gloves 
immediately. Oh, monsieur,” she continued, as the girl 
disappeared, ‘‘is he so dangerously wounded ? Oh, don’t 
say so!” and she wrung her hands violently. ‘Do not 
tell me George is——”’ 

She stopped, terrified at her own thoughts, and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

‘“‘Dear mademoiselle,” said Charles, taking the little 
hand in his and supporting the weeping girl, whose slight 
form was shaking with the intensity of her grief, ‘‘ George 
is badly wounded ; but Dr. Bruleau has not entirely given 
up hope. We must pray to God to preserve him.” 

‘“Yes, yes,” she sobbed, ‘‘God is too good to take my 
dear brother from me. ‘‘But come, come,” she cried, 
when the maid returned, ‘let us go at once.” 

‘‘ Ann,” she exclaimed, as the woman assisted her to 
put on her cloak and hat, ‘‘ remember you are not to men- 
tion this to Lady Graham.” 

‘Mention what, miss ?” 

‘Oh! I forgot ; my brother George is very sick, and 
the Count de Clairville is taking me to see him. Tell my 
aunt I will return as soon as possible.” 

‘Come, monsieur ;” and taking the count’s arm, she 
hurried him to his carriage, which was awaiting them in 
front of the hotel. 

Douglass was still unconscious when they reached his 
bedside. The deathly pallor of his countenance, upon 
which an expression of intense suffering was visible, his 
slow and laborious breathing, and blood-stains upon his 
shirt, produced a powerful effect upon the tender-hearted 
girl. Unable to control hersel®, she staggered forward, 
and falling on her knees, buried her face in the bed and 
burst into a paroxysm of tears. All the efforts of the 
count to calm her were for a long time fruitless, and it 
was only by appealing to her love for her brother that he 
finally succeeded in inducing her to compose herself. 

‘‘My dear mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘ you must remem- 
ber, if you are to be of any service to George, you must 
learn to control your feelings. He is in a very precarious 
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‘* Mademoiselle,” he faltered, ‘I am, indeed, the bearer | condition, and the slightest agitation micht prove fatal ; 
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for the present his insensibility protects him, but were he 
to become conscious, and perceive your grief and terror, 
it might prove fatal,” 

‘Oh! monsieur,” exclaimed the girl, springing to her 
feet, ‘‘you cannot believe I would do anything to en- 
danger the life of my dear brother ? but you must remem- 
ber I am but a weak girl, and must make allowances for 


same time declaring he was more than repaid for the little 
he had done by mademoiselle’s thanks. 

A slight flush stained the snowy cheeks, and the blue 
eyes gleamed like two stars, but the next moment, as the 
count lifted his head, all traces of this new emotion had 
vanished. 

“And now, Mademoiselle Ellinor, if you will permit 
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YOUTH TRYING TO STAY THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


me. There, now I will be brave,” she continued, dashing 
the teardrops from her eyes; ‘‘you shall not say that 
George’s sister is a coward. But oh, monsieur, how can 
I ever thank you for all you have done for us? Believe 
me, I shall never forget the debt of gratitude we owe 
you.” 

The count took the little hands extended toward him, 
and bending down, imprinted a kiss upon them, at the 


me, I will go in search of my sister, who I know will be 
deeply gratified to be of assistance.” 

“Oh! thanks, thanks. If Marguerite will come I shall 
be so much obliged.” 

“Then I will go at once. Monsieur Dixon will remain 
in the salon to assist you, should assistance be necessary ; 
and so for the present adieu, mademoiselle,” and again 
pressing his lips on the slender fingers, he passed from 
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the room. When he reached the Rue de Helder, he 
found, on inquiring, that Madame Savart and her hus- 
band were both at home, and without sending up his 
name he ran up the stairs and made his way unannounced 
to the salon. 

Marguerite and Paul were alone in the room, and ex- 
pressed the greatest surprise at his sudden appearance. 

‘*But, mon Dieu / Charles,” cried the doctor, staring at 
the count with open-eyed astonishment. ‘‘ But, mon 
Dieu! what is the meaning of this? I thought you were 
in America, and——” 

‘*Pardon me, my dear Paul, I have deceived you, but 
will explain everything as soon as I have a moment’s lei- 
sure ; at present I must ask Marguerite to come with me. 
George Douglass has been desperately wounded in a duel 
with Auguste Belcour, and Mademoiselle Ellinor insists 
on nursing him. I. know, my dear sister, you will not 
hesitate.” He did not need to complete his request, for 
Madame Savart interrupted him, crying : 

‘Oh ! the poor girl, and she so attached to her brother ; 
surely, Charles,-I will go to her. Paul, mon ami, will 
you ring the bell and tell the maid to bring me my bonnet 
and cloak ?” 

‘*Not necessary,” said tne young doctor. 
them myself,” and immediately left the room. 

“Oh! Charles,” exclaimed Marguerite, when they were 
alone, ‘‘is the poor fellow, then, so desperately wounded ? 
If he were to die it would break that sweet girl’s heart.” 

‘‘ His wound is very bad indeed, but Bruleau does not 
despair.” 

“Oh ! Iam soglad you thought of coming for me ; but 
see, here is Paul—we can start at once.” Her husband 
having assisted her to arrange her cloak and bonnet, she 
gave her arm to Charles, and left the house. ‘‘ But oh, 
my dear brother,’”’ she suddenly exclaimed, as they were 
driving along, ‘what about your incognito, surely you 
cannot preserve it now ?” 

‘*No, my dear, and I beg you will explain the whole 
affair to Paul as soon as possible, as I was really ashamed 
to look him in the face. I believe it wasall a mistake, the 
more especially since the only result.has been to get this 
poor young man dangerously wounded.” 


“T will get 


Cuapter XXIII. 


TrocHarD, haying remained until.an early hour in the 
morning at the Rink, without. finding any trace of his 
ally, inquired a second time at George’s apartments, and 
not being able to obtain any news of his friend at that 
place, sought his own chamber, and retired to sleep. 

Rising at a rather late hour, his first act after breakfast- 
ing in a neighboring café was to visit the Rue de Lafayette, 
and there he heard of the misfortune that had befallen 
the young Englishman. The agent had become very 
much attached to George, and was greatly moved to hear 
of his dangerous:condition. He was also much annoyed 
at Count de Clairville’s action, believing that the betrayal 
of his incognito might possibly frustrate the plan he had 
adopted. With this idea in his mind, he concluded that 
the best course for him to pursue would be to see Justine 
as quickly as possible, and endeavor to obtain from her 
whatever information she might possess. He thought 
that the affair at the Rink would furnish him with a suffi- 
cient pretext for shaping his questions in the desired di- 
rection. He therefore concluded to go and pay the 
brunette ‘a visit at the earliest hour at which he could 
hope to obtain admission. This would not be before two 
o'clock, and the interval until that time was one of in- 
tense ‘suspense. He judged that Mademoiselle Justine 


could not have heard of the duel and its disastrous results, 
and he reckoned on this as an excuse for his visit. 

It was scarcely two o’clock when he pulled the bell in 
the house in L’Avenue de l’Eau, but in spite of the early 
hour, on sending up his card he was informed that made- 
moiselle would see Monsieur Lacour. 

Justine was, indeed, awaiting him at the head of the. 
stairs, with every sign of the utmost impatience, and the 
agent could not doubt the sincerity of these manifesta- 
tions of emotion. He had long known that Justine was 
very much attached to the young man, and he knew that 
in the present case she must feel that she was the cause of 
the quarrel between George and Belcour.. He was not, 
therefore, surprised at the impetuous manner in which 
she greeted him. 

‘‘Mon Dieu! Monsieur Lacour, how glad I am to see 
you. Ihave been perfectly crazy all morning. Do, for 
God’s sake, tell me nothing has happened to George. I 
sent to his apartments, and could obtain no news. For 
gracious sake, speak !” 

The young woman fairly wrung her hands in the excess 
of her anxiety. 

‘Alas! mademoiselle, George has unfortunately been 
severely wounded.” 

‘‘Oh, my God !’’ said the girl. ‘And it was all my 
fault. I never, nevef will forgive myself. Oh, that mis- 
erable Belcour! how I hate the wretch!” and over- 
mastered with passion, she shook her little fists in the 
most menacing and violent manner. ‘But, oh! Mon- 
sieur Lecour, come in here and tell me all about this ter- 
rible fray,” and in her excitement she caught him by the 
arm and dragged him into the boudoir, which opened into 
the salon. ‘Here, sit down,” she cried,’ forcing him 
down upon a sofa and seating herself by his side. ‘How 
ishe? Where is he wounded—what does the doctor say ? 
Oh, for goodness sake, speak out, and tell me all you 
know——” 

“But, mademoiselle,” replied Jules, ‘“‘you take my 
breath away with this storm of questions; and after all I 
know very little, except that Douglass fought with “Bel- 
cour at an early hour this morning in the Bois, and was 
badly wounded in the right side. Dr. Bruleau will not 
give a positive opinion as yet, but my poor friend is cer- 
tainly very badly hurt.” 

At these melancholy words the girl covered her face 
with her hands and burst into tears. 

‘‘Oh! monsieur, it was all my fault. I shall never for- 
give myself as long as I live ; and all to protect that mis- 
erable wretch of a——” 

Trochard looked up quickly, but the girl had recol- 
lected herself, and stopped when just upon the verge of 
betraying her secret. 

“But, mademoiselle, what was it all about, then? I 
am really almost ignorant of the true cause of the quarrel, 
or of what took place between George and Belcour at the 
ball. My friend told me you had deceived him in some 
way by changing the ribbons you wore, and he was greatly 
incensed at. your conduct in the affair, and did not seem 
able to understand why you and Fifine should have tried 
to mystify him.” 

“It was all a stupid mistake, and George should not 
have believed I would have willingly deceived him.” 

‘‘He was undoubtedly very angry with you when I last 
saw him. But you were about to tell me how the diffi- 
culty occurred, and why you fooled George by changing 
shoulder-knots with your friend ?” 

Justine, at this direct question, remained silent for 
some time, as if trying to recall what she had said; her 
large, dark eyes, glittering with teardrops, were fixed 
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upon Trochard’s face with a keen and searching scrutiny, 
as if trying to read his inmost thoughts. He, however, 
preserving an air of the utmost composure, seemed gravely 
and attentively to await her answer. Drying her eyes 
with her handkerchief, she said : 

«Tt was, as I told you, a very stupid affair on my part. 
I discovered, a few days ago, that somebody was having 
me watched ; of course, I cannot imagine for what reason, 
for who would care to know what a foolish little thing 
like me was doing. However, as I say, I was certain of 
being watched. This I know, because one day when I 
went out a great hulking fellow followed me all over the 
city.” She considered a moment, then went on. “A 
friend of mine had a message to communicate to me, but 
for certain reasons, which I cannot tell you, he did not 
wish to be seen entering my house.” 

** Oh, I see,” interrupted Trochard. 
the spy to meet him.” 

** Just so, monsieur ; and for that reason he gave me a 
rendezvous at the ball, begged me to wear a shoulder-knot 
of green and blue ribbon——” 

“ But——” began the agent. 

“Wait, monsieur. Soon after I received the letter of 
my friend I found occasion to leave the room, and during 
my absence my maid took advantage of the opportunity 
to carry off the letter, and, as I believe, exhibited it to 
the spy. As soon as I discovered this I concluded to 
change the colors, and arrange a plan to deceive any one 
who might follow me to the ball. I wrote a note to my 
friend during my maid’s absence, telling him I would 
meet him under the clock exactly at two, but instead of 
blue and green, I should wear red and black ribbons ; 
this note I gave to Fifine, when she came to arrange about 
the ball, and she sent it to its address. You see how 
it all was done, monsieur? ‘We agreed not to change the 
ribbons until we got to the Rink. We were then to get 
rid of George upon some pretext. In this case Fifine 
found the pretext by dropping her handkerchief. It took 
only 8 minute to change the ribbon, and when George re- 
turned he took me off, thinking from my shoulder-knot it 
was Fifine. My friend kept his appointment, and I was 
speaking to him when Belcour came up, and taking me, I 
suppose, for some one else, endeavored to pull off my 
mask. I was really greatly alarmed, thinking it might be 
the spy who had been watching my house. Before 
George could reach me Belcour made a second attempt, 
and succeeded in tearing it off, thereupon Monsieur Doug- 
lass struck him. That is all I can remember about the 
affair. Iwas so alarmed, as much for George as myself, 
because Belcour is a notorious duelist.” 

** Well, mademoiselle, it was certainly a very unhappy 
affair ; all we can do, however, is to hope. But why did 
you not appeal to George or myself? We could certainly 
have protected you, and your friends surely never have 
needed such excessive secrecy ?” 

To this the girl made no reply, whereupon Trochard 
said, abruptly : 

‘¢But who do you suppose was George’s second ?” 

‘““Why, you, doubtless, monsieur,” replied Justine, 
looking up with some surprise. 

‘© No, it was the Count de Clairville.” 

The girl could not repress a slight start, but quickly re- 
covering, said : 

“‘ Why, how could that be possible? The Count de 
Clairville is in America.” 

**Tt seems, however, he is not. We were all deceived.” 

‘But what was he doing there, monsieur, and where 
was he residing ?” 

“In Paris, ma foi! But what he was doing I know no 


‘* He did not wish 


more than yourself. I have not seen him as yet, but un- 
derstand that, now his incognito is revealed, he intends to 
return to Clairville with Dr. Savart and madame.” 

At this piece of news Justine was again betrayed into a 
manifestation of surprise. After a short silence she said : 

“‘T should have thought that the Chateau de Clairville 
would be the last place the count would like to live in.” 

“True ; it must always possess disagreeable memories 
for him. But you know one cannot always regret ’—and 
then the detective, shrugging his shoulders, went on : ‘‘ Of 
course, the murder of Madame de Clairville was a terrible 
blow, but one cannot expect Charles to remain an exile 
for ever on account of that unhappy event. No, no, he 
will go to Clairville, and I understand this morning, from 
his business-agent, who is also mine, that the furniture in 
the countess’s bedchamber was to be sold, and its place 
supplied with new.” 

‘And I suppose, monsieur,” eagerly exclaimed the 
girl, watching with considerable anxiety—‘‘I suppose our 
JSéte at Clairville is at an end, which is very unlucky, as I 
sent word to Fifine and her friends that we would proba- 
bly go down the last of next week.” 

“*Oh, as to that! No; Ican always command admis- 
sion to the house, provided your visit takes place before 
the, return of the count and his sister. So, if you have 
sent an invitation to Fifine, you need not withdraw it ; we 
will go. Prepare everything for the last of next week. 
Poor George will not be able to attend, so that, made- 
moiselle, you will have to be satisfied with your humble 
servant. Fifine and the other girls can choose their own 
escorts, and we will have a jolly time.” 

*‘Done, monsieur !” cried the brunette, with an expres- 
sion of satisfaction. ‘‘ But, oh, gracious! I am entirely 
forgetting poor George. Do you think, monsieur, that 
they would allow me to see him ?” 

“‘T fear not. His sister and Madame Savart are nursing 
him, and the doctor is very strict against any excite- 
ment.” 

“But you will keep me informed of his condition ?” 

‘Certainly ; anything in my power I will do with 
pleasure. But, I declare, I have kept you from your 
toilet all this time,” he said, pointing to the robe de 
chambre, whose déshabille betrayed in what manner the 
young woman had been employed at the time of his ar- 
rival. 

‘I must beg you to excuse me, and allow me to retire. 
Come soon again, monsieur,” cried the brunette, extend- 
ing both her hands, which the gallant Trochard kissed re- 
spectfully, and murmuring an au revoir, left the house. 

During the days that elapsed before the time for the 
visit to Clairville, Trochard had the watch upon the 
house kept up as rigidly as possible; he had warned 
Jean, and through him the maid, Minnie, to distrust Ma- 
demoiselle Fifine, and to see that the artless creature car- 
ried off no more letters. Every day he called in person 
to communicate George’s condition to Justine, and he had 
no reason to believe, by her manner toward him, that she 
distrusted him in the slightest degree. He had informed 

; the Count de Clairville of the proposed trip, and of the 
strong hopes which he had for supposing that the girl 
would betray herself at the chateau. To his intense dis- 
gust, the count appeared to take but little interest in the 
affair, and seemed to be altogether absorbed in assisting 
his sister and Mademoiselle Douglass to nurse the 
wounded man. 

Trochard began to think that he would have to conduct 
the war without any auxiliaries. One of his allies was 
hors de combat, and the other seemed to have no interest 
that was not bounded by the walls of the sick-room. 
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Dr. Savart visited the sufferer at De Clairville’s request, 
consulting with Dr. Bruleau, and it was understood that 
the patient was getting along very well. 

The agent learned, to his regret, that the count had ex- 
plained the cause of his incognito to his sister, and, in- 
deed, his nearest friends. This was a heavy blow, but the 
indomitable Trochard determined to carry the affair to a 
successful conclusion if he had to do it alone and unaided. 

When Saturday arrived he went to Mademoiselle Jus- 
tine’s house, with the determination to deserve success, if 
care and attention could assure it. 

He found all the parties assembled and eagerly waiting. 

The weather had been exceedingly cold for several 
days. The snow was thick upon the streets, but the sky 
was clear and the sun shining brightly. The coldness of 
the weather gave the ladies a chance to display all the fas- 
cinating coquetry of Winter toilets. 

As he gave his arm to Justine, Jules was forced to admit 
that the brunette was very captivating. 

The tight-fitting sealskin jacket and olive-green skirt 
set off her round, slender form to perfection. Her small 
feet were incased in black leather boots, above which her 
short dress exposed a portion of a pair of bright scarlet 
stockings. Soft furs encircled her neck, a cap of sealskin 
was set jauntily upon her head, and her little hands 
looked even smaller than usual in the tightly fitting 
brown kid gloves which covered them so closely ; a warm 
color was glowing in her cheeks ; her dark eyes were flash- 
ing brightly, and these, with her scarlet lips and merry 
smile, made a most enchanting picture. 

Fifine and Julie were also looking very lovely in their 
costume of furs and bright colors, and the whole party 
set off in gay spirits for the depot of the Chemin de Ferdu 
Nord. 

The arrival of the gay company at Rosiére stirred up the 
dull little village into quite a fever of enthusiasm. Doors 
and windows were filled with curious faces, and many 
complimentary remarks were made on the appearance of 
the ladies, which were more flattering from their evident 
sincerity than from the open manner in which they were 
delivered. However, the girls paid little attention to these 
remarks. 

The snow was piled up deep on the street of the village, 
and through this they ran, shouting and laughing, leaving 
impressions of their high-heeled shoes in the white carpet, 
throwing snowballs at their companions, and, in fact, en- 
joying themselves as much as possible. 

Alcée Dubois and Charles Grevois, the escorts of Fifine 
and Julie, were like two schoolboys on a holiday. They 
chased the girls, pelted them with the loose snow, made 
faces at the staid citizens of Rosiére, and behaved like 
perfect gamins de Paris, which seemed to please their 
partners, who shouted with laughter at their pranks. 

At length they reached the entrance to the chateau, and 
after some time succeeded in inducing the old woman in 
charge to make her appearance. A longer time elapsed 
before they could induce her toadmit them. At last they 
were all rnnning up the avenue in eager chase to see who 
would be the first to reach the house. 

The surly guardian of the chateau tramped slowly after 
them, grumbling something about rheumatism. 

When the door at the back of the building was opened 
Fifine declared she was frightened at the place, and that 
she would not go in; that she knew there were ghosts 
and other horrible things in it. 

“‘Bah! you baby,” cried Julie. ‘‘ What are you afraid 
of, with Alcée to hold you ? But perhaps mademoiselle is 
only alarmed in order that Monsieur Aleée may have the 
excuse of putting his arm around her waist.” 


‘And you ?” exclaimed Fifine. 

“Oh, as to me, I intend to stand on the very place 
where the murderer stood when he struck the fatal blow,” 
and Julie drew herself up tragically and dealt a thrust at 
an imaginary enemy with her little clinched fist. ‘‘Come 
on, and stop your nonsense, Fifine,” cried the brunette.” 
‘Let us go up-stairs and see the countess’s bedchamber, 
where the poor lady was killed. I tell you, ma foi,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘that Madame de Clairville had fine taste. 
Her room was beautiful ; but here it is, and Monsieur La- 
cour has the key.” 

Jules produced the desired instrument, and opened the 
door. 

‘*Oh, I don’t want to go in,” said Fifine, jumping back 
as the agent pushed aside the portiére, and all the others 
crowded into the room. 

‘‘Nonsense, mademoiselle,” and taking her hand, he 
pulled her into the chamber. 

The women were all loud in their admiration of the 
adornments of the room, and eagerly examined every piece 
of furniture in the chamber. 

Trochard had set himself to watch every motion of Jus- 
tine, but was forced to admit to himself that he could 
detect nothing unusual in her conduct. 

After the bedroom had been thoroughly ransacked from 
one end to the other, Mademoiselle Justine pushed open 
the door of communication with the boudoir, and they all 
followed her in. Another burst of admiration broke from 
the girls as they flitted about, admiring the different arti- 
cles of vertu, statuary, beautiful pictures, and all the 
thousand little ornaments with which the taste of the 
Countess de Clairville had decorated this favorite apart- 
ment. 

‘‘Oh, my,” said Fifine, throwing herself upon the sofa, 
“‘T declare it is a good thing to be a countess.” 

“But not if they murder them,” exclaimed Charles, 
menacing her with the handle of Julie’s parasol. ‘‘ Wicked 
woman, thou shalt die !” 

“Oh,” laughed Fifine, clapping her hands, ‘Charles 
could make his fortune at Pont St. Martin. But what is 
the matter with Justine, she looks so pale ?” 

‘“My dear, I am just tired out,” seating herself by 
Fifine on the sofa. ‘‘Oh! Monsieur Lacour, can you get 
me a glass of water ?” 

‘Yes,’ replied Julie ; ‘‘I want some too.” 

‘‘ And I,” cried Fifine, springing to her feet. 

‘*We will all go, then,” said Trochard ; ‘‘ the water is 
below-stairs.” 

“Oh! but Iam too fatigued to go away down-stairs, and 
I know Monsieur Lacour——” 

Trochard, knowing what was coming, broke in abruptly : 

‘*Yes, Monsieur Alcée, you will certainly not refuse to 
bring mademoiselle a glass of water.” 

“Yes, yes ; come on,” cried Fifine, ‘‘I am tired of this 
room ; I want to go and run about the garden. I bet you 
a pair of gloves, Julie, I can beat you from the house to 
the gate. Come on, come on.” 

They all ran laughing out of the room, leaving Justine 
and the agent alone. 

If Trochard had any doubt before of the wisdom of his 
determination not to leave the brunette alone in these 
rooms, it was certainly removed by the evident irritation 
in her first attempt to get ridof him. A slight frown was 
visible on her pretty forehead, and her little foot tapped 
the floor impatiently. 

‘Well, mademoiselle,” said Jules, ‘‘do you find any 
change in the apartment sinee you were last here.” 

“No, no. It is all the same,” she replied, in a slightly 
distrait manner. ‘‘I remember it all perfectly ; but will 
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you not be so kind as to hand me my handkerchief, which 
is on the table in the other room ?” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle,” replied Trochard, rising ; 
“but, mon Dieu! is it not your handkerchief that I see 
in the pocket of your jacket ?” 

‘Oh! yes ; how stupid of me,” and the girl attempted 
a laugh which sounded rather forced and discordant. 
* But it was not my handkerchief I meant, but my para- 
sol; it is lying on the table in the other room.” 

**Excuse me, mademoiselle, but if you wish your para- 
sol, we will have to follow Mademoiselle Fifine to the 
garden ; and, indeed, I think it is time. You must cer- 
tainly be ennuyée with these rooms. If you will allow me, 
I will show you the way.” 

““Oh ! but no, monsieur, I——” 

“Nay, nay, mademoiselle, I will not allow you to shut 
yourself up here. Come, come, we will have a run in the 
snow,” and taking her hand, he forced her to rise, and in 
spite of very evident unwillingness, forced her to leave 
the boudoir, the door of which he closed and locked. 

The frown on her brow deepened, and her dark eyes 
flashed angrily, but the next moment she had conquered 
this emotion, and said, with a well-assumed air of gayety : 

‘*Come on, then, Monsieur Jules, let us go to the 
garden.” 

‘*Sang Dieu!’ Trochard said to himself, ‘‘ whatever 
this little devil is after, that boudoir certainly contains” ; 
and giving his arm to the girl, they ran down-stairs and 
were soon taking their part in the lively games that the 
others were enjoying in the broad, snow-covered walks of 
the garden. 

It was late in the day before they tired of these amuse- 
ments, and began to think of Paris. Hunger, too, helped 
to hurry them to the depot, which they soon reached. 

“‘Oh, my !” exclaimed Fifine, ‘‘it has been a delightful 
day, but I wish we were all at the Trois Fréres, for I am 
as hungry as a cat, and there is Aleée yawning wide 
enough to swallow one of us.” 


Carter XXIV. 


At ten on the morning after the /ée at the chateau, 
Charles de Clairville was on his way to the residence of 
his wounded friend. 

George’s condition had greatly improved, the doctor 
pronouncing him out of danger. Charles no longer spent 
the night by his side ; Mademoiselle Douglass, however, 
sti‘l officiated as nurse, and the count, if he had made a 
close self-examination of his heart, would have been 
forced to admit that the charms of Mademoiselle Ellinor 
helped, in s great degree, to attract him to her brother's 
rooms. 

They had been much alone during George’s illness, 
and the beautiful face and gentle, confiding disposition of 
the girl had produced, in the short time of their acquaint- 
ance, a wonderful effect upon him. Coming directly 
after the discovery of the wife’s duplicity, the frank and 
open manner of Ellinor, and her scarcely concealed ad- 
miration of himself, was peculiarly gratifying to his 
wounded and torn heart. It was no longer merely the 
effect which every man experiences when brought within 
the attractions of a lovely face. He began to find that the 
spell that Ellinor had thrown around him did not vanish 
when out of her presence—the soft blue eyes haunted 
him wherever he went. No occupation served entirely to 
banish that slender figure and winsome face from his 
recollection. Every evening when he bade her adieu, it 
was with an increased sense of regret ; and each morning 
found him hurrying, at an early hour, to George’s bed- 
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side. Marguerite, too, had come to recognize all the 
charms of her young friend, and was loud in her praise of 
Ellinor’s beauty and amiability. This was a theme she 
never tired of, and one that her brother seldom made an 
effort to curb, since it afforded him as much pleasure to 
listen as it did his sister to speak of Mademoiselle Doug- 
lass’s good qualities. 

During this time the count’s mind seemed less occupied 
with the search for his wife’s assassin. This Trochard 
had noticed, but the agent did not possess the key to this 
change ; he could not see that another passion was crowd- 
ing out all other feeling from Charles’s heart. 

It was otherwise with George Douglass, whose pride 
had been enlisted in the pursuit—his interest was still in. 
tense. He had frequently mentioned the subject to Charles, 
and even begged him to allow Trochard to visit the sick 
room, that he might himself question him as to the pro- 
gress of his investigation. This De Clairville had re- 
fused, on the plea that the young man was too weak to bear 
excitement. 

Such was the condition of affairs on the day after the 
agent’s trip to Clairville. 

Reaching George’s apartments, the count as usual 
ascended to his friend’s room without announcement. 
The salon and ante-chamber were untenanted. Suppos- 
ing that Mademoiselle Ellinor was in her customary place 
at her brother’s bedside, he knocked gently on the door of 
the bedchamber, Receiving no response after several 
raps, he opened the door and entered. 

The scene that met his eye was a very charming one, 
and for several moments he stood absorbed in silent 
admiration. 

In a large armchair, placed near the bedside on which 
George was sleeping, sat the beautiful Ellinor. The 
warmth of the room or the fatigue of watching had evi- 
dently produced such a soothing effect that, yielding to 
this influence, the young girl’s head had dropped upon 
the pillow ; her closed eyes and gentle breathing indicated 
that she was sleeping quietly. The snowy whiteness of 
her cheek was tinged with a slight flush, and her golden 
hair had escaped from its confinement and spread in acon- 
fusion of soft curls over the pillow. 

The earnestness of Charles's eyes must have exercised 
some magnetic influence over the sleeping girl, for the 
flush deepened upon her cheeks, and she stirred uneasily 
in her sleep, and finally the white lids were lifted, and the 
deep-blue eyes glanced around with the timidity of a 
frightened doe. 

No sooner did she see the count than she sprang to her 
feet, crying : 

‘Oh, Monsieur de Clairville !” 

Charles could not but pity the young girl’s confusion, for 
the flush on her cheek now deepened to an intense scarlet, 
and her small hands were busy in an endeavor to arrange 
her disheveled locks. 

‘“‘Excuse me, mademoiselle,” he hastened to answer, 
“T have but just entered the room. Indeed, I supposed 
George was alone, as I knocked several times and——” 

‘Hello! De Clairville, is that you ?” exclaimed George, 
who had been awakened by the speakers, and now turned 
to greet his friend. 

Ellinor took advantage of this opportunity to slip from 
the room, leaving the two young men alone. 

“Sit down, my dear fellow, and tell me all the news. 
Have you seen Trochard this morning, and what about the 
brunette ?” 

‘Oh, my friend, you should not trouble yourself about 
that affair,” said the count, taking the chair that Mademoi- 
selle Douglass had just vacated. ‘You are really too 
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weak to excite yourself; and, to tell you the truth, I am 
almost disposed to give the investigation up——”’ 

‘Halt there!” cried George. ‘If you have any such 
idea, I must tell you I am determined to keep on. I feel 
strong enough to-day ; therefore sent my servant to ask 
- Trochard to come here and make me acquainted with all 
that has taken place since the day I was wounded.” 

‘But, George——” 

“‘T will have no buts. I intend to claim the right of an 
invalid, and have all my wishes obeyed. I expect Tro- 
chard every moment ; sonow tell me why Madame Savart 
has not come this morning. I assure you, my dear Charles, 
the debt of gratitude I owe your sweet sister is one I can 
never hope to repay.” 

‘‘You must not say that, George ; for Marguerite’s in- 
terest in you is as strong as my own, and she never fails in 
her expressions of admiration for your sister. I really 
think she has absolutely fallen in love with Mademoiselle 
Ellinor ; and as for Lady Graham, she thinks her little 
short of a saint.” 

‘« Well, Aunt Agnes is a dear old lady ; but I am afraid 
you two will ruin Ellinor with your praises.” 

The conversation of the friends lasted for some time, 
when it was at length interrupted by the entrance of 
George’s servant. 

The man announced that Monsieur Trochard was in the 
ante-chamber, and desired to know if Monsieur Douglass 
would receive him. 

“By all means,” replied George. 
once.” 

The man retired, and in a few moments the agent en- 
tered the bedchamber. 

“*Come, come, Monsieur Trochard, I am delighted to 
see you. Take a chair, and tell me, for goodness’ sake, 
what has happened since the time when I was so stupid as 
to allow Monsieur Belcour to pass his sword through my 
body. That little devil, Justine, got me a most provoking 
wound ; but I have succeeded in pulling through it.” 

‘*T am charmed to see monsieur looking so well, and I 
beg to inform you that had you not sent for me I should 
certainly have called this morning.” 

‘‘Then you have some news you are going to communi- 
cate to us ?” 

‘« Yes, monsieur ; although Monsieur le Comte seems to 
have lost his interest in this case.” 

«Excuse me, Monsieur Trochard ; I have not lost any 
interest ; but it seemed to me my first duty was to my 
friend George, since his wound was gained in the en- 
deavor to serve me.” 

“Pass all that by,” exclaimed George. 
sieur Trochard, tell us what you know.” 

“ And that will be very little, messieurs ; that Justine is 
avery imp of wickedness. She will tell nothing, for I ques- 
tioned her. However, I have found out that her desire in 
visiting Clairville was to be alone in the boudoir.” 

The agent thereupon narrated what had occurred at the 
chateau during the visit of the day before, and ended by 
declaring that he felt certain that a careful search of the 
boudoir was the next step to be taken in the affair. 

‘But wait,” cried George. ‘Did you not tell me Jus- 
tine had called to inquire for me ?” 

“Yes, my friend,” replied the count, in response to 
George’s question. 

“‘That is it,” broke in the agent. ‘‘I was going to pro- 
pose to monsieur that in case he felt strong enough he 
should see this little devil, and try what he can get out of 
her.” 

“But why, George?” demanded De Clairville. 

*‘Because mademoiselle, to say the least, has a great 
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weakness for Monsieur George, and would, I am sure, an- 
swer his questions if he pressed them properly. She cer- 
tainly knows——” 

‘*Excuse me, monsieur,” said the servant, who at that 
moment appeared in the doorway ; ‘‘but Madame d’Au- 
vergne has begged me to deliver this card to monsieur.” 

Douglass took the card, and, reading it, passed it to the 
count. 

‘* What can this mean ?” he said. 

Trochard and Charles read these words, written in lead 
pencil : 

“For God's sake, Monsieur George, let me see you at once.” 


“IT say yes,” exclaimed the agent, ‘‘a thousand times 
yes.” 

George looked inquiringly toward De Clairville, who 
made no reply : 

“‘T believe you are right ; therefore I will see the girl. 
Show her up here, Thomas; and in the meantime, my 
friends” 

**As for me,” said Trochard, ‘‘I must hear this conver- 
sation. I will therefore retire to monsieur’s dressing- 
room.” 

‘‘Au revoir, then, Charles. You will find Ellinor in the 
salon. Keep her out of the way, as I have no wish she 
should see the little brunette. Thomas, you will show 
her around by the side door.” 

Trochard arranged himself in his ambush, from which 
he could hear all that was said in the room. 

A few moments elapsed, and then the rustle of skirts 
was audible in the hall. Thomas opened the side door of 
the bedchamber, and Mademoiselle Justine entered. 

She was looking radiant ; her black eyes sparkled with 
animation, and the cold Winter air had dyed her cheeks 
with the warm, rich color of a ripe peach. She was, as 
usual, tastefully dressed, in a costume that set off her 
rounded form to perfection. 

She hurried forward to the bedside, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, 
monsieur, how glad I am to see you again. If anything 
had happened to you, I would never have forgiven myself. 
It was all my fault; and as for that villain, Beleour—do 
you see, Monsieur George ?—if I had him,” and she rolled 
her eyes and shook her little fists in a manner that greatly 
amused the young man. 

‘‘ Ah, Justine,” he cried, laughing loudly as he caught 
the small hand and pressed it, ‘‘ that poor Belcour ; if he 
only knew his danger, how alarmed he would be.” 

** But, ah! Monsieur George, you must not make fun 
of me, for I am serious.” 

‘‘Ah! but how can such a little thing as you be seri- 
ous? And when, after all, if you had not played mardi 
gras with me, changing those ribbons, this thing never 
would have occurred.” 

“Yes, mon cher, and that is what I wish to speak to you 
about.” 

‘“‘Then you needn't, my beauty, for Monsieur Lacour 
has told me all about it, and how you changed the ribbon 
in order to deceive me, and make love to a monsieur right 
under my nose.” 

‘Oh! but as to love, that is all nonsense, and you 
know it, mon cher,” she said, taking his hand and press- 
ing it to herlips. ‘ But, Monsieur George, this Monsieur 
Lacour is a friend of yours ?” 

‘* Since I introduced him to youn——’ 

‘©Oh, yes! but he is strange, that gentleman. Fancy 
now, mon cher, my house is watched as close as if it were 
the Bank of France, and I cannot put so much of me as 
that,” and she showed the tip end of one of her small 
fingers, ‘‘ outside of the house without having a big fellow 
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following me, as if, mon Dieu! I was the Pope of Rome.” 
George laughed at this last simile, which provoked a 
burst of merriment from the young girl. After she had 
suppressed her mirth she went on: 

‘‘ Well, this friend of yours, this Monsieur Lacour ? 
Will you be very angry ? He has something to do with 
these bécasses who follow me all over Paris.” 

“No!” cried George, with feigned astonishment, ‘‘ that 
cannot be. Lacour is a very quiet gentleman, and could 
have no interest in watching you. Now, if you had said 
he was making love to you, I might have believed it.” 

‘*Oh, as for his love, there,” she cried, snapping her 
fingers. ‘‘ But, Monsieur George, leaving all this jesting 
aside, I fear this Lacour like the devil.” 

“But why do you fear him? Shall I tell you ?” said 
Douglass, watching her closely, to mark the effect of his 
words. ‘‘It is because you know the man who murdered 
the Countess de Clairville !” 

The girl started visibly, the color left her cheeks pale as 
death ; with wildly staring eyes she sprang to her feet, 
and clasping her hands with convulsive force, she shrieked 
out : 

‘Oh, no, no! Monsieur George, how could you ever 
think such a thing ?”” Then, as if some new idea had struck 
her, she trembled, and shuddering violently, cried : ‘‘ Yes, 
Isee. But what a terrible mistake you have made. How 
could you suppose, monsieur, I would conceal such a 
crime. Oh, it is too cruel of you to have believed such a 
thing of me.” 

‘* Excuse me,” said George, greatly surprised at her ex- 
citement, ‘‘ but I found out long ago that you knew some- 
thing about this affair, and I supposed——” 

‘‘Mon cher,” said the girl, ‘‘ you did me an injustice. I 
do know something, and it was to tell you this something 
that I came here this morning. But I know no more 
who committed the murder than you do yourself.” 

“Tell me, then, ma belle, what it is you wish to confide 
to me.” 

‘Did Monsieur Lacour ever tell you what I said about 
the Countess de Clairville sending letters to an address in 
Paris ?” 

“* Yes.” 

Justine remained silent for some minutes, absorbed in 
thought, then she said, solemnly : 

‘* As God is my witness, this is exactly what happened : 
Up to the morning on which Madame de Clairville was 
found murdered in her bed, all that I knew was that she 
sent those letters. The story I told the Juge d’Instruction 
about the angry interview between the count and madame 
was strictly true. And in the morning, when I found the 
countess’s door locked, I was really greatly alarmed. I 
tried the lock several times, and not being able to obtain 
entrance, impelled by some motive, but which I cannot 
explain, I ran out of the house, and made my way to the 
gravel walk immediately beneath the countess’s window. 
As I have said, I cannot imagine what motive impelled me 
to the act. The first thing I did was to glance up at the 
windows, but I could observe nothing unusual, and was 
turning away to return to the house, when I saw some- 
thing lying among the flowers ”—the girl stopped abruptly, 
and glancing around the rcom, she said, anxiously, ‘“‘ you 
are sure we are alone ?” 

George nodded his head. 

‘‘ And,” she went on, in a low tone, ‘‘I saw lying on 
the flower-bed a small object, which I recognized on the 
instant. I picked it up. It was a locket which Madame 
la Comtesse always wore around her neck, and which she 
seemed to value greatly. I remember to have seen it 
around her neck the night before, when I left her in bed. 


This astonished me greatly, and I hastened to the house 
aud endeavored to obtain admission a second time, but 
without success. I then ran to seek Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite, to show her the locket, but as I was running 
along the hall it dropped from my hand, and in falling 
sprang open, and asI picked it up I saw——” 

Justine again stopped abruptly, and after glancing fear- 
fully around the room, she bent over, and putting her 
lips to George’s ear, whispered a few words. The effect 
was terrible. George uttered a low cry, as if in agony, 
his face grew deathly pale, and the perspiration stood in 
large drops on his forehead. 

“Oh! my God,” he cried. 
misfortune.” 

The young girl waited until he had recovered from the 
first shock of her communication, and then said : 

“In my agitation I did not know what to do, and 
finally I placed the locket in the bosom of my dress, in- 
tending to secrete it somewhere, but before I could ar- 
range any plan the police arrived, and we were all required 
to remain in the hall, where a gendarme watched us from 
the doorway ; thus you see, monsieur, I could not get rid 
of the unlucky thing. When I was called up for exami- 
nation I was still more terrified, not knowing but that I 
might be searched, or something. In my anxiety I sud- 
denly thought of a mode of escaping from the dilemma. I 
feigned to be seized with faintness, and I took advantage 
of this fainting spell to put the locket in——” 

“Oh! no, no,” cried George, excitedly, for he sud- 
denly remembered that Trochard was hearing every word. 
‘* Stop, for heaven’s sake ; you don’t know what you are 
doing,” and seizing the girl’s arm, he pulled her over to 
him, and whispered in her ear. 

She trembled so, that in pity for her fright, he pressed 
her hand and assured her no harm should befall her. It 
was only with great difficulty that he succeeded in calm- 
ing her agitation, and the more so as his own emotions 
were almost uncontrollable. 

The communication he had whispered to her seemed to 
have produced the effect of silencing her completely. She 
made several efforts to speak, but all in vain, and could 
do nothing but sit staring wildly around the room, and 
holding on to George’s arm with both hands. 

‘‘Mademoiselle,” said the young man, after a few mo- 
ments, endeavoring to speak in a calm voice, ‘‘I see you 
are fatigued with this interview, and, if you desire it, I 
will let my servant show you the way to your carriage.” 

“Oh! yes, yes,” she cried, so earnestly that George 
immediately rang the bell that summoned the domestic. 
The man soon appeared, and pressing the young girl’s 
hands significantly, he bade her adieu, and she hurried 
out of the room. 

The door had scarcely closed behind her retreating 
figure before the agent rushed from his place of conceal- 
ment. His face exhibited an expression of irritation and 
anger. 

‘* Monsieur,” he. said, sternly, ‘‘ why did you stop that 
girl from telling you the place in which she had concealed 
that locket ?” 

“Monsieur Trochard,” replied the young man, in an 
equally stern voice, and with an expression of determina- 
tion upon his handsome, pale face, ‘‘I did it because I 
saw fit to do it.” 

** But, monsieur, this is tampering with justice.” 

“As you please.” 

‘* And those words the girl whispered in your ear which 
astonished you so ?” 

‘‘T shall not tell them to you, monsieur.” 

“But to the Count de Clairville ?” 


“Oh! my God; what a 
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* As little as to yourself.” 

‘© We shall see,” cried the excited Trochard, advancing 
toward the door of communication with the salon. 

“Monsieur,” exclaimed Douglass, quickly, ‘‘I forbid 
you to call the Count de Clairville.” 

And then, as the agent still continued to advance, he 
rang the bell so violently that his servant came rushing 
into his room. 
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brought De Clairville and his sister running to his side, 
and then fainted away. 

On returning to consciousness the young man, in the 
most excited manner, demanded to be left alone. His 
sister and De Clairville resolutely opposed this for some 
time, but finding their opposition only increased his agi- 
tation, they concluded to acquiesce in his wishes. No 
sooner had they retired than he rang for his servant, and 


*‘Thomas,” he called out, ‘‘show that man the door. 
Do not allow him to see Count de Clairville.” 

Trochard turned and said, in a grave tone: 

“«Monsieur, as an officer of the Prefecture, I might dis- 
pute your command, but you are a wounded man, and I 
will not agitate you further ; only remember, that locket 
is at Clairville in the countess’s boudoir, and this night I 
will have it,” and bowing, he left the room by the side 
door, while George, uttering a loud cry of distress, 


asked for writing materials. These were handed to him, 
and in a few moments he had finished a short note, which 
he sealed securely in an envelope. 

‘““Now, Thomas,” he exclaimed, ‘pay attention to 
what I tell you, for it is of the utmost importance that 
you should make no mistake. You take this note, which 
Thave left undirected, to the house of Madame d’Auvergne, 
Avenue de l’Eau. You will ask to see madame personally, 
saying you are the bearer of a verbal message from me, 
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and you will deliver this letter into her own hands, and 
only when you are alone. If madame gives you. any 
answer, you will take it to its direction, and forget the 
address as soon as you have delivered it. Now, Thomas, 
I count on you to do all this without making any blun- 
der.” 

‘Monsieur can feel sure I will strictly obey his orders.” 

‘‘Then go at once. Take a carriage and drive as fast as 
possible. And now,” said George, as the man retired 
from the room, ‘‘and now the affair is in the hands of 
fate.” 


CHarTeR XXV. 

Inpienant and excited, Trochard left the house, and 
hurried to his office in the prefecture ; he was greatly ir- 
ritated by George’s conduct, and was determined to pros- 
ecute the search to a close, no matter what it cost. 

The affair was assuming another phase of mystery, and 
he racked his brain to find out what could have been the 
subject of the girl’s whispered communication, which had 
produced such a terrible effect upon the young man. So 
far, all the discoveries had only gone to show that Madame 
de Clairville had been unfaithful to her husband, but 
nothing as yet connected her mysterious lover with the 
author of the murder. Was it possible that the connect- 
ing link was to be found in the locket which Justine had 
concealed in the boudoir? He was revolving these 
thoughts in his mind when he reached the prefecture 
and rapidly ascended to his own room. A man was wait- 
ing for him, who turned at the noise he made in opening 
the door, and, to his surprise, he beheld the features of 
Inspector Robelot. 

“In the name ef heaven, monsieur,” he exclaimed, 
“what brings you here ?” 

‘‘Monsieur Trochard,” said Jean Baptiste, with his 
usual air of grave solemnity, ‘‘you doubtless remember 
that affair over yonder ?” and he pointed with his thumb 
in a direction intended to represent an air line to Rosiére. 

“Yes, yes.” 

‘* Well, monsieur, there is something strange going on 
up at the chateau ; I only heard it this morning, but I 
thought I should come and tell you. Pare Jacques saw 
it himself; and, do you see, Monsieur Trochard, Jacques 
is not a man to get muddled, and mistake his nose fora 
torchlight. The first thing he did was to come to me and 
tell me all about it, and, ventre bleu / as soon as I heard it 
I said, Dame, I will go and tell Monsieur Trochard, and 
find out what he thinks about it. So I told Pare Jacques 
to keep his tongue between his teeth, and down I came 
on the morning train. And now, monsieur, say what do 
you think about it ?” 

‘About what, in the name of Heaven ?” cried the agent, 
who had vainly endeavored to stop the flow of words, 

“Oh, yes; so I did not tell you? Well, this is it: 
Pére Jacques says the Chateau de Clairville is haunted. 
He was going home last night at a late hour from Belle- 
ville, and passing by the chateau he looked up and beheld 
a light ; a dim one, monsieur, but surely a light. And 
where, think you? Why, in the bedchamber of the mur- 
dered countess ; moving here and moving there. I tell 
you Jacques was frightened, and went off at a run.” 

Trochard, who had listened attentively to the inspect- 
or’s words, now suddenly broke in with a laugh. 

‘Pooh, pooh. Your Pére Jacques had his head full of 
wine. What surprises me is that he didn’t see a dozen 
lights.” 

“But, monsieur, Jacques was perfectly sober.” 

« And do you believe that, Monsieur Inspector ?” 

‘But say, then, why should I have doubted him ?” 


‘*Because dead people never come back to this world, 
and—and—besides, Clairville is not untenanted. It 
seems to me I heard there was an old woman there. It 
was she Pére Jacques saw ; and as for the room, it is just 
as likely to have been in the mansion he saw the light as 
in the countess’s bedchamber.” 

“‘ But so late, monsieur ?” 

‘‘ Well, old women like to wander around late. She 
could not sleep, and was trotting about, fixing her room, 
when along comes Jacques, his head full of wine, sees the 
light, and remembers suddenly all about the murder—and 
crack, he is off to Rosiére, with a hundred thousand 
ghosts and devils in full pursuit.” 

“‘Then, Monsieur Trochard,” said Robelot, in a melan- 
choly voice, ‘‘you think the affair——” 

“I think, my dear colleague, it is all bosh. Still, I am 
greatly obliged to you for your trouble.” 

“And you do not think I should set a watch upon the 
chateau ?” ad 

“Not at all. I will inform the count of what you have 
told me, and he will see that this old woman dees not 


burn a light late enough to frighten your people. But 
can I be of any service to you, monsieur ?” 
‘No, monsieur,” replied Jean Baptiste. ‘With your 


leave I will take my departure.” 

‘Adieu, then, my dear friend; and when you again 
come to Paris, be sure to seek me out.” 

When alone, the agent gave vent to the real feelings 
aroused in him by the communication he had just re- 
ceived. 

“‘ Dieu de Dieu!” he cried, “they are at it already. 
Can I be too late ? Oh, that devil of a Justine! I will 
have that locket, no matter what it costs. What an ass I 
was not to search the boudoir yesterday, when—but stop, 
it cannot be that the girl sent anybody last night to search 
the boudoir, or why did she call on George? No, it must 
be some one else.” He considered for a moment, and 
slapping his forehead, he cried: ‘‘ Yes, I see it all now. 
Justine’s conversation with the black domino was broken 
in upon abruptly by Belcour ; this black domino was un- 
doubtedly the lover; he has probably heard that the 
locket was concealed in the boudoir at Clairville, and it 
was he that Jacques saw. The only question now is, Has 
he succeeded in finding it? I must start for Clairville at 
once, But no; if the lover has not found the locket he 
will return again, perhaps to-night, as he must know we 
are now watching him. And if he comes I will nail him. 
So Clairville must be let alone for to-night. I can go 
down by the eight o’clock train.” 

Having settled this in his mind, the agent dismissed the 
subject for the.present, and applied himself to other bus- 
iness which he had in hand ; he was not interrupted in 
his labors. until about five o’clock, when Jean, the mou- 
chard, came to report that Mademoiselle Justine, with her 
friend, Fifine, had gone to dine in the Bois, and Justine 
had informed the servant that she might probably not 
return that night, as she intended to pass it with her 
friend. Ti-ti was following them, and would see them 
safe in Mademoiselle Fifine’s house. 

When evening came on Trochard made his preparations 
for departure. He provided himself with skeleton keys, 
with which he proposed to let himself into the chateau, 
for he did not intend to allow the old woman to suspect 
his presence, believing she might be in accord with the 
lover. Having placed the keys in the pocket of his long, 
dark overcoat, he drew the soft felt hat over his eyes, and 
started for the depot. When he alighted from the fiacre 
at the station it was nearly eight o’clock. He placed him- 
self in the corner of the waiting-room, as much out of 
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sight as possible. The passengers were few, and paid but 
little attention to him; in a short time the gate was 
opened, and passing out on the platform with the others, 
he took his place in the train. 

It was very dark when he left the Rosiére station house 
and started out on his walk for the chateau. The night 
was bitter cold, the snow was heaped up thick every- 
where except on the narrow path which had been cleared 
out by the villagers. The moon was concealed behind a 
bank of dark, thick clouds, and only a few stars were 
dimly visible. Indeed, so intense was the darkness, that 
when he reached the end of the village, and the lights 
from the houses no longer illuminated the roadway, he 
was forced to grope with his hands in order to follow the 
course of the brick wall which surrounded the chateau. 
Having once ascertained the position of this wall, he pro- 
gressed more rapidly ; but even now only with the great- 
est difficulty, for here the snow had not been cleared 
away, and the drift in some places was over his shoe-tops. 
Sliding one hand upon the wall, he plowed his way along, 
and at length reached theiron gate. Not a light was visi- 
ble anywhere in the building, and satisfied of this, he 
drew out his keys, and soon succeeded in unlocking the 
gates. Slipping in, he closed them behind him, and hur- 
ried up the avenue toward the house—the sound of his 
footsteps was deadened by the thick snow. On arriving 
at the portico he listened attentively for a few moments, 
and then, not hearing the slightest sound, he again 
applied his key to the entrance-door, and was soon 
within the mansion. Carefully feeling his way in the 
pitchy darkness, he ascertained the position of the stair- 
way, and with the utmost caution he ascended to the floor 
above. His feet made no noise, for the hall of the second 
floor was covered with carpeting, and in another moment 
he had opened the door of the bedchamber, and was in 
the ill-fated lady’s room. 

Such was the extreme darkness of the night that he 
could scarcely distinguish the openings of the windows, 
and was entirely dependent upon the sense of touch to 
find the door communicating with the boudoir. How- 
ever, he at length discovered it, and passing in, he groped 
his way to the far side, and there, finding an armchair, 
séated himself to begin his watch. 

There was something overpowering in the darkness of 
the room ; it seemed to him he could hear his heart beat 
with a thump, which he believed must be audible in that 
edmplete silence. He tried to suppress his breathing, 
and he waited with the most extreme impatience for the 
dénouement. The moments flew by, but to his excited 
imagination the time seemed endless, and he would 
willingly have sworn that he had been in the room two or 
three hours. He felt a sense of fatigue stealing over him, 
resulting from his maintaining the same position without 
making the slightest movement ; he began to think that 
his hunt would prove an entire failure. 

‘¢Oh ! miserable luck,” he said to himself; ‘‘ that devil 
of a man has got here before me, and while I was fiddling 
last night with Justine and those girls he was down here 
bagging the game, but——” his chain of thought was 
checked at this point by a sound in the other room. It 
was extremely faint, indeed scarcely audible, but to 
Trochard’s experienced ear unmistakably the sound of a 
footstep. He drew himself together with a quick start, 
and pricking up his ears, he prepared to use the only 
one of his senses available in the pitchy darkness of the 
room. 

The footsteps in the next apartment ceased, and Tro- 
chard was suddenly staggered by the recollection of what 
Robelot had said with reference to the light, 


If this midnight visitor should strike a light, he (Tro- 
chard) would be instantly discovered. What was he to 
do. He considered a moment, and then falling on his 
knees, he crept to the wall, and soon, by the sense of 
touch, he found one of the sofas, behind which he con- 
cealed himself. The next moment he was assured of the 
wisdom of his precautions ; he heard the sharp, snapping 
noise of a match, and a pale blue light illuminated the 
darkness of the room. He supposed the intruder would 
now light a lamp, and arranged himself so as to be able to 
command a view of the man’s face, but to his annoyance 
and surprise, the figure, dimly discernible by the light 
of the match, entered the boudoir with rapid but silent 
footsteps, and made its way toward the sofa placed imme- 
diately opposite the one behind which he was concealed. 
He strained his eyes to the utmost, but could make out 
nothing but the outline of a man’s form, for the match 
was now burning out; however, a light did not appear - 
necessary to the searcher. In a moment he uttered a 
slight exclamation of satisfaction, and dropped the match, 
which was immediately extinguished. 

Trochard felt the time had come for action ; he was 
satisfied that the locket had been taken from the hiding- 
place, and was now in possession of this mysterious stran- 
ger. 

He had fixed the man’s position in his mind ; the dis- 
tance was but short, and in another moment it might be 
too late. He rose quickly to his feet, and in a single 
bound he had traversed the breadth of the room ; his arms 
were extended in front of him—he was entirely successful 
in his attack. His hands came in contact with the person 
of the intruder, and in another moment he and the man 
were clinched in each other’s arms—a violent struggle en- 
sued. Trochard felt his antagonist was as powerful and 
vigorous as himself. He strained every muscle to main- 
tain his hold, for the efforts that the other made were all 
for the purpose of releasing himself. His only desire now 
seemed to be to escape, and to effect this he exerted all 
the power of his muscular arms, whilst Trochard vainly 
endeavored to throw him to the ground. In spite of all 
the agent could do, the man succeeded in dragging him 
back through the door of the boudoir into the bedcham- 
ber, and once there, all his energies were concentrated in 
the attempt to reach the window opening upon the gallery. 
If he succeeded in this, Trochard felt he was lost, and, 
furious at the thought of failure in the very moment of 
success, he mustered up all his powers with such effect, 
that he succeeded in dragging his antagonist back from, 
the window, and at the same time, not unwilling to obtain 
assistance, if such a thing were possible, he shouted out 
for aid; the sound of his voice rang out loudly through 
the empty rooms and halls of the deserted building. The 
deep, suppressed breathing of his captive told Trochard 
as plainly as words could express it that the man was 
making a last violent attempt to release himself, but a few 
moments must have convinced him of its futility. Inch 
by inch Trochard drew him backward, at the same time 
exerting his powerful voice in cries for assistance. 

The combat had reached a crisis. The man, who up to 
this moment had been silent, now uttered a low exclama- 
tion of fury. His right hand released his hold on Tro- 
chard’s throat, and the agent believed that the struggle 
was over; but in an instant he was undeceived. 

The stranger suddenly struck Trochard a violent blow ; 
a sensation of keen agony as if a burning iron had been 
plunged in his breast ; with a loud ery the victim threw 
up his arms, and fell lifeless upon the floor. 

Inspector Jean Baptiste Robelot, sweetly sleeping in his 
warm bed in a little room attached to the police station at 
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‘akened from his pleasant dreams 
ent blows upon the door of the office. 
s bed, and hurried into the other room ; 
d reached it one of the gendarmes had 
front door of the building. Into the room 
An old woman whose trembling limbs and pallid 
fenance betokened the utmost terror. She was at 
st scarcely able to speak, but managed at last to cry out 
Nn & quavering voice : 

‘‘Oh, monsieur Inspector, there is another murder at 
Clairville. Oh, for God’s sake come. A man is lying 
dead on the floor of the countess’s room.” 

Robelot trembled with excitement at this information. 
He hurriedly completed his toilet, and wrapping himself 
in his large overcoat, he called upon the gendarme to get 
a lantern and come with him ; and, followed by the old 
woman, he plunged out into the darkness of the night. 
They were soon joined by the man with the lantern, and 
the three set out as rapidly as possible toward the cha- 
tean. 

The snow had now commenced to fall afresh, and the 
soft, white masses came thick and fast. The old woman 


was so fatigued that it was only by the assistance of the 
two men she succeeded in struggling on through the thick 
drift piled up on the sides of the road. 

The light feebly illuminated the path for a short dis- 
tance in front of them. They struggled on, and at last 
reached the iron gates, which were wide open. Hurrying 
up the avenue, they gained the front of the building, and 
found the entrance doors also unfastened. 

The stairway creaked with the heavy footsteps of tha 
inspector and the gendarme. They were on the first floor ; 
the door of the countess’s bed-chamber stood wide open, 
and by the dim light of the lantern Robelot beheld a dark 
heap stretched upon the floor of the bedroom which he 
instantly recognized as the form of a man. 

‘‘Here, Jean,” he cried, ‘‘ hold up the light.” 

Falling on his knees by the side of the recumbent 
figure, wlich was stretched face downward upon the mat- 
ting, he turned it over. The glare of the lantern fell full 
upon the livid countenance. 

“« Nom de Dieu!” cried Robelot, his features growing as 
pallid as those of a corpse, ‘‘it is Monsieur Trochard |” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


(SEPTEMBER 3, 1658.) 


THE gray September day 
Crept on from morn to eve, 
And an ominous stillness filled the air, 
To flatter and deceive ; 
For the unborn storm lay brooding 
Like a babe within the womb 
Waiting its awful hour of birth 
To seal a human doom; 
For there, in a spacious chamber, 
At the Palace of Whitehall, 
Like curtains round a dying bed, 
Its silent shadows fall. 


It was the anniversary 
Of the victory at Dunbar, 
When the Scots before the Southrons fled, 
While Oliver watched afar: 
It was the anniversary 
Of Worcester’s fatal day, 
When the Parliament men rode grim as death, 
And the Stuart ran away; 
But now another fight comes on; 
Another foe comes here: 
"Tis a fight with Death for mortal breath, 
While the storm is drawing near. 


It began with the evening shadows; 
It rose as the night advanced: 

It skimmed the tops of the forest trees, 
Till their giddy foliage danced. 

Like an angry giant, it wrestled 
With oak and beech and elm; 
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It seized them with its viewless fist 
With force to overwhelm ; 

It tore them by their bleeding roots; 
It heeded not their groans; 

And it strewed the lap of their mother earth 
With her sylvan children’s bones, 


It came to the populous cities, 
Where puny mortals dwell, 
With endless thunder on their roofs, 
Like a message straight from hell; 
Like leaves the tiles are flying; 
Like reeds the timbers break ; 
And the solid walls beneath the strain 
To their strong foundations shake; 
And it woke the thousand voices 
On Ocean’s thousand shores; 
And at Whitehall, on the banks of Thames, 
Round the dying man it roars. 


Ah me! its utmost raging 
Was a whisper unto him, 

Whose ears were closed to all earthly sounds, 
Whose eyes were growing dim. 

The uncrowned king-usurper, 
On his deathbed as he lay, 

Felt a presence mightier than the storm, 
That the strongest must obey. 

And long ere the gale subsided, 
Like a beast that seeks {ts den, 

The Master-Spirit of his time 
Has passed from mortal ken. 


MR. GRAHAM. 
By ME. W. S. 


Wau Jonn Prrronanp was, at thirty, a rising bar- 
rister. His eloquence, tinged with sarcasm, and his acute 
reasoning powers, had attracted his colleagues, who always 
listened to his arguments with marked attention. Hewas 
a good-looking fellow, tall and dark, with an impetuous 
way of speaking that conveyed an idea of enthusiasm that 
was, in reality, very far from being one of his characteris- 
tics. He was, on the contrary, very cool and politic. His 
friends and intimates said of him—what was quite true— 
_that he was never so carried away by passion or indigna- 


tion as not to be perfectly aware of the weight and mean- 
ing of each word he uttered. He prided himself on this, 
and that he never came to any conclusion that was not the 
logical sequence of events. 

One morning while occupied in his room his clerk asked 
if he would see Mr. Graham. 

The name was quite unknowntohim. Mr. Graham was 
shown in, and proved to be a man of about thirty-five, 
rather elegant in appearance, with refined, delicately cnt 
features and blue eyes, limpid to an extraordinary degree. 
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The stranger’s manner was grave and reserved. He 
bowed courteously as he said : 

“T have heard much of your talents arid of your char- 
acter, Mr. Pritchard, and felt that I could place my affairs 
in your hands with entire confidence.” 

The young man handed him a chair in silence. 

**T wish to separate from my wife,” said Mr. Graham, as 
he seated. himself, ‘‘and I have come to you for advice.” 

** Have the goodness, sir,” said Pritchard, ‘‘to give me 
your reasons and all the facts and motives by which you 
are actuated.” 

Mr. Graham was silent for a few moments, and then 
began to speak with marked slowness. 

*«We have been married eight years,” he said, ‘‘ and we 
have lived an unclouded life. We have two children, and 
Llove my wife. Iam wealthy, and we live on our own 
estate, three hours from London by rail. About three 
months ago—it was in June—one warm day, I had been 
overseeing some improvements that were going on, and 
wearied by the sun and heat, I had thrown myself, after 
dinner, on the lounge in the library and fallen asleep. In 
a little while I was partially aroused by my wife leaning 
over me. She whispered softly, ‘Are you asleep?” Idid 
not wish to awake, so I made no reply, and, in fact, did 
sleep for an hour. When I awoke it was quite dark, and 
I wondered where my wife was. She was not in the draw- 
ing-room, nor in the nursery, where I went to find her. 
The children were both asleep, and the nurse was not in 
the room. I began to grow uneasy, for the clock struck 
ten. Iwent to the window and looked out into the garden. 
It was bright moonlight, and I saw distinctly at the end 
of the long avenue which led to the gate two figures—my 
wife and that of aman. The man was one of our neigh- 
bors, a friend of mine even more than of my wife. There 
was nothing remarkable in seeing them together ; indeed, 
I was thankful to see that she was not alone at that hour. 
I looked at them indifferently enough. Suddenly Mrs. 
Graham extended her hand to say good-night, but he 
snatched her in his arms and kissed her vehemently, 
while she quietly submitted to his caresses, and seemed 
to leave him with regret, and turned toward the house 
with lingering steps. I could not believe the testimony 
of my own eyes, and stared as if nailed to the ground.” 

“One moment,” interrupted Pritchard—‘‘ one moment 
if you please. You saw this scene clearly, without the 
possibility of mistake ?” 

“*T saw it as distinctly as I see you,” answered Mr. 
Graham, in evident astonishment.at the question. 

“* Go on,” said the lawyer. 

**T resolved to say nothing and to wait. My wife en- 
tered the salon gayly, and came up to me at once and 
kissed me, as she said: ‘What! no lights here? You 
look a little dreary.’ IE avoided her caress, but she did 
not notice it. I then asked her if she had really asked me 
if I was asleep before she went into the garden, or if I had 
dreamed it. She said she had, and made no attempt to 
deny that she had been ont nearly two hours. She spoke 
of the beauty of the night and of the fragrance of the flow- 
ers, the cool masses of guelder-roses white in the moon- 
light, and of the stately garden-lilies. I can remember 
her very words. She was certainly very bold. I waited 
until the next day, when we were to dine with our neigh- 
bor, at tis own house. I took care not to leave them 
alone a moment, as I fancied they would grow impatient 
under the restraint of my presence, and would be im- 
prudent enough to allow their secret understanding to 
show itself. They must have thought me blind, for 
neither uttered a sentence that had not a double meaning. 
Finally my presence became such a burden to them that 


they relapsed into silence. I had satisfied myself of the 
wuth of my suspicions, and—— 

*«Excuse me,” said Pritchard, ‘‘ but I fail to see how 
you satisfied yourself, as you claim to have done. You 
obtained no evidence on this occasion——” 

“Let me finish, ” replied Mr. Graham, with oousider- 

able emotion. ‘‘When we were on our way home that 
night her arm was in mine, and I felt it tremble as I 
talked of our friend. After we entered our house and the 
door was closed, I looked her straight in the eyes, and I 
said ; ‘ You are a false, perjured woman !’ 

««T ? she exclaimed, turning very pale. 

“««Yes,’ I answered ; “‘you are carrying on an affair 
with Sir William Barton. Do not try to deny it, for I 
know all !” 

She uttered an exclamation. I went on: 

*«¢T know all, I say ; for I saw you kiss him last night 
by the gate. I have watched you and him now for four 
mortal hours. And I read the whole infamous truth now 
in your face.’ 

‘‘She sank into a chair, and extended her arms as if to 
ward off my reproaches. 

“«*T have decided what to do,’ I said. ‘Fortunately 
for you we have children, and I propose to conceal your 
shame.’ 

‘“«¢Shame !’ she repeated, indignantly ; and then, with 
bowed head, murmured, ‘Yes, I have children.’ 

“IT then said to her: ‘Now,.sit down and write a full 
confession of your fault, and say that you throw yourself 
on my mercy.’ And I opened her desk and placed some 
paper in front of her.” 

«« And she wrote ?” exclaimed Pritchard. 

*« Here is her letter,” and Mr. Graham handed her letter 
to the lawyer, who took it and read it aloud. 

“*T cannot resist your will,’ wrote Mrs. Graham, ‘I 
dare not and I ought not. Yes, Iam guilty ’— she seems 
to have stopped here,” said Pritchard. 

‘Yes, for she refused at first to write any more, and 
the rest I dictated: ‘I have erred, and can only confide in 
your clemency.’ ” 

““*Now,’ I said to her, when she dropped the pen, I 
hold you at my mercy—and repeat your offense if you 
dare.’ ” 

‘‘But this letter is useless in point of law, for it is a 
condonation of her guilt.” 

“Precisely. And since then Mrs. Graham has given 
me new cause of complaint ; and in this second letter she 
makes an additional confession. This is it; read it 
aloud.” 

Pritchard took the second paper. 


“¢T have forgotten my duties again, If this humble confession 
will so soften your heart that you will allow me to remain under 
your roof with my children, I shall be for ever grateful.’ 


‘‘ There is something very touching in this letter,” says 
Pritchard. ‘And also something very strange. And 
what did you say in reply ?” 

“T have only just received it, and it was this which de- 
termined me to see you,” said Graham. 

‘‘ Another question. What have you done in regard to 
Sir William Barton ?” 

“Nothing ; I preferred that he, for the present, should 
continue to regard me as the bejuggled husband.” 

“But your wife must have told him ?” 

“I think not; for I issued my commands to the: con- 
trary. And he has gone away, besides.” 

‘‘Gone away! And where ?” 

‘“‘T have no idea, It was enough for me to know that 
he has gone.” 
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*T should like to speak to you for a moment more as a 
man of the world than as a lawyer. Have I your permis- 
sion? Well, then, I wish to ask if you intend to allow 
Sir William to slip through your fingers in this way ?” 

** Searcely |” answered, Graham, quite unmoved. ‘ But 
this is my own affair.” 

“ Precisely |” said the lawyer, with a bow. 

** Now that I have answered all your questions, are you 
willing to accept the case ?” 

“Most assuredly. Select your attorney and send him 
to me, and I will hold myself in readiness to confer with 
him.” 

Mr. Graham thanked the barrister and left the room as 
quickly as he had entered it, while Pritchard, left alone, 
began to think over this affair. It was usually his habit 
to form, so to speak, a broad opinion without reference to 
details, under the impression made on him by his clients. 

He was often compelled to change this opinion, but 
was quite apt to return to it later. At present his sympa- 
thies were quite with Mr. Graham, who seemed to him a 
perfectly honest man, deceived by a worthless woman. 
Under the calm exterior of this man the lawyer read the 
irresolution and the combats of a half-broken heart, dis- 
appointed in its tenderest hopes, and driven finally to 
cold and stern decision. In the opinion of the lawyer, 
Mr. Graham could take no other course than to sepa- 
rate from a creature whom he had so uselessly forgiven. 
Here Pritchard took up Mrs. Graham’s letters, read them 
over and hesitated ; they did not strike him as precisely 
such as a guilty woman would write ; but in what lay the 
difference he was not able just then to define. 

The next morning a lady, closely vailed and elegantly 
dressed, was shown into his office. He rose, and she 
began to speak before the door fairly closed behind her. 

‘‘Mr. Pritchard,” she said, quickly, ‘I am told that 
you intend to manage Mr. Graham’s suit against his wife, 
Is that so ?” 

‘Before I can answer your question, madam, I must 
know to whom I have the honor of speaking.” 

The lady raised her vail. 

**T am Mrs. Graham,” she said. 

Pritchard started, and placed a chair for her; then 
seated himself, and examined his companion with evident 
curiosity. She bore his scrutiny with unflinching eyes, 
but without effrontery. 

She was a woman of about twenty-eight—tall and grace- 
ful ; her forehead was low and broad, her eyes dark, vailed 
by heavy lids, and heavy-lashed ; her face was oval, and 
the featmres regular. The predominant expression of her 
countenance at this moment was hope, mingled with ex- 
pectation. On her lips was a faint, quivering smile. In 
short, Mrs. Graham was very beautiful; but her com- 
panion viewed this beanty with considerable distrust. 

At last Pritchard spoke. 

* What can I do for you, madam ?” he said. 

‘I came to ask you not to take charge of this suit.” 

“‘T have given my word to Mr. Graham, and can retract 
it only for reasons of the greatest importance.” 

“T can furnish you-with one, sir—my husband is mad.” 

The barrister lifted his eyebrows with involuntary as- 
tonishment, but instantly a satirical smile curled his lip. 

‘Really, madam,” he replied, “I cannot accept this 
statement without strong proofs. Mr. Graham seemed to 
me perfectly healthy in mind and body.” 

‘That does not surprise me, sir; but if you will kindly 
listen to me, I hope to convince you of the truth of my 
views.” 

**Go on, madam.” 

“I know all my husband has told you, and yet I pre- 
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face all I have to say by assuring you that he is the best 
of men, and that I owe him eight years of absolute happi- 
ness. I never suspected his malady, nor, as I now look 
back, can I see one indication of it until it burst forth in 
the most sudden and unexpected manner. One evening, 
about three months ago, Mr. Graham informed me that 
he had seen me standing at our gate with a gentleman of 
our acquaintance, and that he had seen that gentleman 
kiss me.” 

“‘So he told me.” - 

‘Very well, sir. That night I had been in the garden 
I had neither seen nor spoken to a living soul.” 

‘Before leaving the room where your husband was 
sleeping, did you go to his side and speak to him softly 2” 
‘Certainly I did. I wished him to go ont with me.” 

‘*Go on.” 

‘When I returned, his manner struck me as being very 
odd; and the next day we were dining at Sir William 
Barton’s, and I noticed that he scarcely took his eyes 
from me. I concluded—for such ideas come sometimes 
to women—that he was jealous, and I determined to tease 
him a little. After our return home we had a terrible 
scene. I was crushed to the earth by sorrow, for I real- 
ized the truth. I feared to exasperate him by contradic- 
tion, for I was afraid that his reason would forsake him. 
He insisted on my writing a confession. I almost hast- 
ened to obey him, and had to content him with a few 
meaningless phrases, the first that entered my mind, and 
fancied that their very incoherence would prove my inno- 
cence.” 

‘The thought occurred to you, then, even in your great 
agitation, that they would be seen and read some time ? 
Your foresight is commendable.” : 

“Ah, sir, how unjust you are!” cried Mrs. Graham, 
hastily rising, and her flashing eyes were turned full on 
the lawyer. ‘I only wished to calm him, because I saw 
that his whole nervous system was terribly shattered. I 
loved him tenderly then, as I do to-day. Ihave children, 
and I do not choose that they shall be regarded as the 
children of a madman.”’ 

‘These reasons were strong enough to induce you to 
write a second and similar letter ?” 

‘© Yes, sir.” 

‘*Was it before or after this letter that you urged Sir 
William Barton to take his departure ?” 

'** Before.” 

‘*And why did you do this ?” 

‘* Because I feared some misfortune.” 

“What arguments did you use ?” 

‘None which had any connection with my husband or 
myself. Sir William Barton had important interests in 
Ireland, and had been talking for a long time of going 
there. I simply counseled his doing so.” 

‘‘Sir William has long been a friend of yours ?” 

‘A friend and a neighbor as well. Formerly we saw 
him almost daily. Iam indebted to him for many most 
respectful attentions, and I honestly believe he went away 
merely because I desired it.” 

“And he has no suspicion of what you believe to be 
your husband’s condition ?” 

‘None in the world. No ono knows that my husband 
is mad except myself, and I have told no one but you.” 

There was a long silence, and then the barrister, who 
had been twirling a pen in his fingers, turned toward Mrs- 
Graham, and with a cold, expressionless face, said : 

“It seems, then, madam, that you are entirely inno- 
cent, and that your husband is out of his mind.” 

Mrs. Graham lifted her head haughtily. She rose, 
dropped her vail over her burning cheeks, but could no& 
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restrain the tears which fell fast from her eyes. Pritchard 
was quite ashamed of himself, and said, involuntarily and 
heartily : 

“T beg your pardon.” 

This change in the yonng barrister’s yoice was so 
marked that Mrs, Graham burst into tears. 

‘‘ Tt is for me to ask your pardon,” she said, struggling 
for composure. ‘I did not intend to make a scene like 
this. Will you be my friend ?” and she extended her 
hand with a frank and dignified manner. 

‘*T hope to serve you, madam,” answered the lawyer, 
again on his guard ; ‘‘but I can say nothing more decided 
until IT have again seen your husband.” 

After Mrs. Graham had gone Mr. Pritchard asked him- 
self where the truth was. How was it possible that the 
man who had talked so clearly and calmly could be in the 
smallest degree out of his mind? Yet he was convinced 
that Mes. Graham was no intrigante. 

He. could not dismiss from ‘his mind the recollection of 
this unhappy pair. He thought of the wife, pale and 
beautiful, with her graceful, gliding step—of her frank, 
clear.eyes and quivering lips. 

Finally Pritchard determined to see Mr. Graham again, 
and wrote to him, saying that, as it was September vaca- 
tion, he would, if agreeable, spend the following Sunday 
with him at his country-place. 

In return came a telegram, stating that a carriage would 
await his arrival at the station at any hour he would des- 
ignate. 

The day came, and the barrister found himself in the 
ears, and in a compartment with a man whose face was 
strangely familiar. 

The two men examined each other stealthily, and finally 
both laughed and simultaneously exclaimed : 

“* Have you forgotten me ?” 

They had been classmates at college, and had not met 
for fifteen years. Naturally they had a thousand ques- 
tions to ask. 

‘« But,” said Pritchard, ‘‘ where are you bound ?” 

“Home. I have been in Ireland for a couple of 
months. And yon ?” 

“Ob, I am going to spend Sunday with one of my 
clients—a Mr. Graham.” 

‘What ! John Graham ?” 

‘* Precisely. You know him, then ?” 

‘‘He is my nearest neighbor. Perhaps you were not 
aware that I inherited my uncle’s name and title, as well 
as his fortune. Iam now Sir William Barton.” 

Pritchard was quite confounded to find that he was in 
the presence of the gay Lothario who had wrecked the 
domestic happiness of the Grahams ; but determined to 
take advantage of the coincidence. 

“ell me,” he said, ‘‘since you know this Mr. Graham 
so well, something about him. He is almost a stranger 
to me.” 

“ What shall I tell you? He is a clever fellow, kind- 
hearted and thoroughly honorable,’’ answered Sir William. 
“ He has two children and a charming wife.” 

“Is Mrs. Graham especially attractive, then ?” 

«Remarkably so, and as good as she is beautiful ; a good 
mother and a good wife—noble and courageous.” 

“‘Courageons ! How do you mean ?” 

To tell you the truth, I do not know why I used that 
word. I seem to feel that she is so, but I of course, have 
never seen her courage tested. When I went away—it 
was really by her advice—I fancied she had some secret 
sorrow, and I left home reluctantly, as I fancied I might 

serve her were I near at hand.” 

“But what secret sorrow could she have ?” 


“‘T can’t imagine. She loves and is beloved ; her chil- 
dren are healthy and beautiful, and she has wealth. What 
more can any woman ask of Fate? Perhaps, howexer, 
this business of her husband’s which you have in hanil 
may trouble her.” 

Pritchard looked at Sir William intently ; the baronat 
returned his glance in a tranquil sort of way, and the bar- 
rister felt that his old classmate was either very innocent 
or very deep. 

At the station the Graham carriage was in waiting, but 
as Mr. Graham was not there himself, Mr. Pritchard ag- 
cepted Sir William’s offer, and was driven by him to The 
Evergreens. As they drove up the avenue, the barrister 
wondered what sort of a reception would be his on arriy- 
ing in such unexpected companionship. 

Mr. Graham was at the door to receive his guest, and 
Pritchard watched the manner in which he greeted Sir 
William—it was with marked cordiality, but without offer- 
ing his hand. 

Presently Sir William asked, without the slightest em- 
barrassment, if he should find Mrs. Graham in the library, 
and upon receiving the affirmative reply of her husband, 
entered the house, his host looking after him with a vague 
sort of look in his eyes ; then turning hastily to the young 
barrister he said, eagerly : 

‘Never mind them. Why did you wish to see me ?” 

“To discuss several points in your approaching suit 
against your wife, or rather to ascertain if you will not 
relinquish it.” 

“*T told you my mind was made up.” 

‘“‘Then I must ask how you propose to punish Sir 
William ?” 

“Why do you ask that now? Did I not say I consid- 
ered that part to be exclusively my affair ?” 

“Yes ; but since then I have decided that is my duty to 
understand your intentions fully before I assume any re- 
sponsibility, real or apparent.” 

“Very well. It would be a gross insult to Mrs. Graham 
and Sir William, under the circumstances, to believe that 
they are not profoundly attached to each other. When 
the divorce is procured, therefore, they will continue to 
love and see each other, and will soon forget a poor devil 
like myself. Then will be my time to strike. I will kill 
Mrs. Graham’s lover, sir—kill him as I would a dog !” 

“But he may kill you.” 

“‘T shall not give him the chance; I shall shoot him 
down like that!” and he lifted his hand as if he were 
taking aim, and laughed aloud. 

Pritchard examined him keenly. 

“You will admit,” continued Graham, “that Iam quite 
right, I am sure.” 

“But to kill a man in cold blood, as you propose,” an- 
swered the barrister slowly, ‘‘is neither more nor less 
than murder.” 

“What of that ?” asked Graham, hoarsely, growing 
very pale. ‘‘ Have I no wrongs to avenge? But, sir, if 
after hearing this you are inclined to withdraw from the 
case, you are, of course, at liberty to do so.” 

‘‘T will retain your case on one condition.” 

** And what is that ?” 

“That you shall take no further steps until I tell you 
that I am thoroughly satisfied of Mrs. Graham's guilt.” 

“Oh, that will soon be clear enough to you,” said Mr. 
Graham, bitterly. 

‘‘T do not know that. At all events, I should like to 
remain here a few days, and, as a member of your house- 
hold, study both your wife and Sir William.” 

‘‘Who is a friend of yours.” said Graham, suspiciously. 

“Not so ; he was my classmate, and I have not seeu his 
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for fifteen years. I know nothing of his life in that time ; 
and for you, sir, I have the heartiest sympathy.” 

It was therefore decided that Pritchard should remain 
for a week, and he was shown to a room on the second floor 
which commanded the garden, its gate, and the windows 
of the salon. 

He arranged his writing materials and dressed, and in 
an hour was walking up and down the avenue, waiting for 
the reappearance of Sir William Barton, who soon came 
down the steps with his hat in his hand. As Pritchard 
watched him, he thought to himself that the young baronet 
was @ very 
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Sir William Barton bowed, and the two men parted 
coldly. 

Pritchard did not see Mrs. Graham until dinner was 
served. He was presented by her husband, and received 
by the lady as if he were a total stranger. 

Husband and wife were especially polite to each other. 
Mr. Graham, however, avoided meeting his wife’s eyes, and. 
rarely addressed her. She, on the contrary, watched him 
attentively. The conversation flowed freely, Mr. Graham 
sustaining it with intelligence and vivacity. 

After dinner, when alone with his hostess, Pritchard 

said to her: 


handsome, “Would you 
manly looking have preferred. 
fellow, but that I had not 
with no espe- come nere ?” 

cial intellect “No,” she 
in his face. answered, sad- 
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here a day or “Because 
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““With me!” thing, I could 
replied Sir not send him 
William, in away.” 
astonishment. “T met him 
“What on when he left 
earth do you you, and I 
mean ?” told him 

“T mean frankly that 
that I believe he must come 
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‘ At all events, her husband is very jealous of you.” 

Barton colored. 

“Tf this be so,” he said, ‘‘I know nothing of it, and I 
have never uttered a word at which Mr. Graham could 
take offense.” 

‘‘You are mistaken, for he wishes you to discontinue 
your visits.” 

‘Did he tell you to say this ?” 

‘*Yes—in a way.” 

_ ‘I will see him !” said the young man, impetuously. 

“And why? Let things stay as they are, and have no 
scenes,” 


atime. Icould not endure to have them see the disunion 
between their father and myself.” 

When Pritchard had retired for the night, he was as 
much at seaas ever. Were Mrs. Graham and Sir William 
lovers ? How was he to discover this? And if they were 
innocent it was equally necessary for her to hold the 
proofs of this innocence ready to use. He saw nothing 
for him to do but to watch the current of events. 

The days passed on quietly enough, but Pritchard found 
his self-appointed rdle of spy excessively irksome. The 
more he saw of Mrs. Graham, the more he admired her. 
The grief and intense mortification her husband’s conduct 
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caused her, and the mortifying position she occupied in 
the eyes of the barrister were intolerably trying to her. 

She felt that it was not for her to attempt to convince 
him of her innocence. This, and her almost frantic desire 
tha: he should judge her husband's acts as she did, caused 
her manner to fluctuate from impulsive frankness to 
suiiden reserve and constraint. 

This Pritchard began to understand, and at times he 
looked upon her as quite as innocent as she was wretched. 
He passed much of his time with Mr. Graham, seeking in 
vain to discover some indications of weakness of mind or 
character. 

This man, whom his wife declared to be mad, abounded 
in good, practical sense, and was amiable and gentle toa 
fault. Of his wife he talked with affection, but also with 
bitterness. He could never forgive, he said, all the 
misery she had caused him. He had conceived a strong 
affection for the barrister, and begged him never to leave 
him. 

One afternoon, Mr. Graham and his guest were walking 
in the garden, and they heard the gate creak on its 


hinges. 
“Tt is he!” said Graham. ‘‘I feel it here,” and he 
touched his breast. ‘‘Nowis our time. You are anxious 


for proofs—they are at hand ; my wife will receive her 
lover in the drawing-room. Do you enter the library 
without noise and surprise them.” 

Naturally, Pritchard refused to do that ; but he did not 
hesitate at the end of a half-hour to walk directly through 
the library and enter the drawing-room when he was least 
expected. 

Mrs. Graham was seated on asofa, with her handkerchief 
at her eyes, weeping silently, and Sir William, standing by 
her side, held one hand. He turned quickly as Pritchard 
entered the room, but Mrs. Graham did not move. 

“This is truly awful!” exclaimed Sir William. ‘My 
dear friend, I have just heard the whole truth. I know 
now that you are here to aid this sorely tried and innocent 
woman.” 

Pritchard looked from one to the other. 
acting ? 

“So, then, you haye confided your secret—the secret 
with which you could trust no one—to Sir William, after 
all ?” he said, with cold sarcasm. 

“Do not misjudge her,” exclaimed the baronet. ‘I 
found her in tears, and when I begged permission to 
serve her, she lost her self-control, and told me all,” 

‘*And has made a great mistake in doing so,” said the 
barrister, 

“No, sir,” said the lady, rising, ‘‘I have made no mis- 
take. It might have been an error had you, since you 
entered this house, been consistent in your conduct to- 
ward me. If, trusting to my loyalty, rather than to your 
own sagacity, you had patiently aided me in my heart- 
breaking task, you would have a right to blame me now. 
But I see you still hesitating between a belief in my guilt 
and a conviction of my husband’s insanity. Therefore, I 
felt it only just that Sir William, who is involved in the 
accusations against myself, should know of what he is 
accused,” 

Mrs. Graham was superb as she uttered these words, but 
Pritchard was unmoved. He watched her closely as she 
turned to her friend and extended her hand to him. He 
took it, and as he pressed it firmly he said : 

“Rely on my wish and ability to serve you, dear 
madame.” Mrs, Graham looked at Pritchard. 

«Tell me,” she asked, timidly, ‘‘can we three work to- 
gether, and so hope to effect my dear husband’s cure ?” 

The lawyer hesitated. 
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“Do you not see,” he said, at last, ‘‘ that I cannot desert 
your husband ; he stands alone. I should be but a poor 
friend to him were I now to swear allegiance to you.” 

‘«Then,” she cried, despairingly, as her arms fell at her 
side, ‘‘ you declare war against me ?” 

‘Yes, madame,” was the reply—‘‘ honorable and open 
war |” 

The young barrister was angry, and, what was more 
astonishing, sincerely grieved at the discovery he had 
made. He did not altogether discredit Mrs. Graham’s 
statements. He did not think he had surprised two 
guilty lovers, but he had, most unwittingly, formed a 
higher opinion of the lady. He thought her above this 
feminine expansiveness and demand for sympathy, and 
his mind, trained by his profession, was quite unmoved by 
this pretense of friendship, for the boundary line between 
that and love was difficult to discover, and equally difficult 
to preserve. What had she expected of him? Did she 
intend him to be her accomplice, or was she simply indig- 
nant that he had misunderstood her? However this 
might be, he could do one thing—he could save her from 
the terrible consequences of her rashness. But it was im- 
possible for him to manage this case, or, rather, to argue 
it; for, strong as were his prejudices in favor of Mr. 
Graham, he was well aware that tangible proofs of the 
lady’s guilt were utterly lacking. Therefore, at the end 
of the week, which was the limit of his stay, if no new 
light arose, he decided to throw up the case. 

These various reflections absorbed him for an hour as 
he paced the avenue, and he finally started to find 
Graham, whom he discovered seated on a bench under a 
tree. Pritchard watched him unperceived. Graham sat 
with his mouth half open, and without a ray of expression 
in his countenance. His lawyer touched him gently on 
his shoulder, but failed to arouse him. He shook his 
arm and addressed him by name. Graham started, trem- 
bled from head to foot, flushed and turned pale again, 
and his face lost its vacant look. 

“Ah!” he said, ‘‘I was thinking. My friend,” he con- 
tinued, quickly, ‘‘I dare not be left alone in this way ! 
Solitude does me harm !” He shuddered. 

“It is not solitude which is bad for you ; it is that the 
thoughts of revenge in which you arg indulging are too 
heavy a burden for you to carry.” 

«Tt is all I live for,” answered Graham, gloomily. 

“Do you call this living ?”’ asked the barrister, 
quickly. ‘You had almost lost your own individuality 
when I came to you just now ; and it was with difficulty 
that you returned to everyday life.” 

“Ah ! you noticed it, then ?” 

“Yes, I noticed it, and others will do the same, and 
soon they will say that you are losing your mind.” 

“Perhaps I am a little mad ; who knows ?” answered 
Graham, shrugging his shoulders. 

The two men walked silently side by side back to the 
house. Suddenly Pritchard stopped : 

“IT wish to tell you at once,” he said, ‘ that I must 
throw up the case. I believe your wife to be thoroughly 
innocent, and I shall return to London to-morrow.” 

“What! And leave me ?” exclaimed Mr. Graham in 
great agitation. ‘‘I cannot be left with this responsibil- 
ity. Iam sometimes afraid of myself. You have some 
reason that you do not tell me.” 

‘That is quite true. I can understand a man, in de- 
fense of his honor, yielding to sudden passion and punish- 
ing at one blow the wife who had deceived him and the 
friend who has betrayed him ; but I cannot comprehend 
his deliberately laying a trap into which the guilty ones 
may fall, or calmly waiting his hour of revenge !” 
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«Why have you not said this before ?” 

**Because I hoped that your better nature would be 
aroused, and that there would be no need of saying it at 
all,” 

“You could not blame me, then, were I to surprise 
these lovers and kill them in my just indignation !” asked 
Mr. Graham, slowly. 

‘I did not say that. I simply said that I could under- 
stand a man being carried away by passion.” 

Graham passed his hand over his brow, and composed 
his troubled face. 

“*T loved her,” he murmured. 
now ?” 

The bell in the tower rang for dinner, and Mr. Graham 
started. 

‘‘Ah !” he said, “you are a wise man, and have a way 
of going to the heart of things that is really very satisfac- 
tory ;” and he laughed. 

Pritchard was not altogether at ease as he realized what 
he had done. He had excited the madman, if mad he 
were, to prompt and speedy action. He determined to 
warn Mrs. Graham that a crisis was near at hand. He 
went to her at once and recommended the most excessive 
caution. 

“* Are you my friend ?” she asked. 

He looked into her eyes and said, slowly : 

**T hope so.” 

“And yon will save my husband ?” 

‘*Yes, madam, if you are innocent.” 

Her eyes flushed. 

“ Always an ‘if,’ it seems,” she said, coldly, Then she 
added, as tears gathered quick and fast: ‘‘ If harm comes 
to me, you will regret your injustice.” 

“Send for yourchildren, madam ; it is well they should 
be near you now,” said Pritchard, seating himself to 
write a line to Sir William Barton, 

That night the young lawyer did not close his eyes. 
His room was next to Mr. Graham’s, and the door was 
open between. 

They were going out gunning in the early morning, and 
wher they started the sun was barely up. The dew lay 
heavy on the grass, and the delicate spiders’ webs were 
broken with its weight. 

Mr. Graham was in the best of spirits, caressed his 
dogs, and drew his hand tenderly down his gun. 

‘‘ This is a good friend,” he said, slowly—‘‘ a very good 
friend.” 

The day became gradually intensely hot, and they 
finally decided to return. At the entrance of a wood they 
met Sir William on horseback He bowed, but did not 
speak. He wore a white flannel suit. 

Graham looked after him moodily. 

“Yes,” he said, half to himself, ‘‘that is just the way 
he was dressed that night.” 

They loitered through the woods so that they did not 
reach The Evergreens until six o’clock. 

Dinner was served as soon as they had bathed and 
dressed. There were many courses, and the gentlemen 
did honor to all. 

Mr. Graham scarcely spoke. Pritchard was much as 
usual; but his host, who had drank much more than was 
his habit, talked incessantly ; occasionally he would re- 
lapse into silence, arouse himself with a start and look at 
his wife. 

Each one of his movements had a certain air of decis- 
ion. After dinner they took their coffee in the drawing- 
room. Mr. Graham was in a large armchair, and seemed 
to be asleep. 

Mrs. Graham, feeling that she had completed her duties 
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as hostess, left the room, which had three long windows, 
with heavy crimson draperies drawn close. Pritchard had 
followed the example of his host, and had stretched him- 
self on a low sofa by the chimney. 

‘‘ Are yon asleep ?” said Mr. Graham, softly. 

“No,” he answered, ‘‘I am only drowsy ;” and he half 
rose. 

Gmham was standing near him. 

‘‘Hush!” he said. ‘‘My wife has gone out, and Sir, 
William is in the garden. I have brought up my gun.” 

“Yourgun! And for what, pray ?” 

Graham smiled faintly. 

‘You know perfectly well.” 

‘‘Not I,” answered Pritchard, coldly. ‘‘Such things 
may be talked about, but they are never done.” 

“You think so! To-night there is a full-moon, justiad 
there was that other time. Just as soon as I see them, 
you will find out——” 

He checked himself, went to the centre window, and 
fumbled with the curtains.a moment, but did not draw 
them enough to look out. 

“It was standing just here that I saw them, and it is 
very likely in the same spot that they have met to-night.” 

He hesitated. 

‘Would you believe,” he continued, ‘that, great as 
has been my thirst for vengeance, I have never dared 
since that terrible night to look once out of that window.” 

‘IT have noticed,” said Pritchard, ‘that the middle 
curtain is always drawn.” 

TIT ordered it to be so. I took a notion into my head 
that if they were open I should see the same thing again. 
I dare say they are there now, and it would be a very easy 
thing to surprise them. Suppose you put out those 
candles,” added Mr. Graham, ‘‘and then I will raise the 
window carefully.” 

Pritchard obeyed, while Graham stood with his hand 
on the curtain. 

*<T can see them now,” he continued ; ‘‘ her head was 
on his shoulder, and he kissed her.” 

He pulled the curtain apart as he spoke, and threw up 
the window. The fresh air and the dim moonlight struck 
him full in the face. He started back, and passed his 
hand over his eyes, as if dazzled. 

“Good heavens!” he muttered. ‘‘ There they are. 
Look at them! God has delivered them into my hands.” 

‘‘ Well, then, kill them. If they are there,’ answered 
Pritchard, deliberately—‘‘if you see them, why do you 
not kill them ?” 

‘“‘You are right,” exclaimed Graham ; and he snatched 
up his gun, and fired. And then, throwing it down, he 
raised his arms and cried : 

“Alas, I have killed them both !” 

But, at the same moment, while Pritchard lighted the 
candles, Mr. Graham felt himself clasped in his wife’s 
arms, while his children snatched one hand, and his friend, 
Sir William, took the other. 

‘*No, no, my beloved,” sobbed his wife, ‘‘you have 
not killed us! We are all here and living. We love you 

et.” 
. “You have only killed the phantoms which haunted 
ou.” 
: “But,” said Graham, trembling from head to foot, and 
looking about with wild, affrighted eyes, “if these things 
are not real that I have seen for so long, then I am mad.” 

‘‘Listen to me, my friend,” said Pritchard, authorita- 
tively. ‘A man who believes himself to be mad, never 
is so; a man who sheds tears is not mad—and you have 
wept often and often over your imaginary woes. No, no. 
} you are not mad |” 


The poor fellow burst into 
tears on his wife’s shoulder. 

“He is saved!” said the 
barrister, with an unmistakable 
sigh of relief. 

Mr, Graham heard him. 

“But the future,” he asked, 
anxiously—‘‘ what of that ?” 

“Do not trouble yourself 
about the future,” answered 
the lawyer, gayly. An hallu- 
cination once cured or con- 
quered never returns. It be- 
longs to that class of dangers 
which vanishes as soon as 
boldly faced. Love your wife 
and be happy, and, as I am 
by chance your physician as 
well as your lawyer, I may 
venture to remind you of an 
axiom which is familiar to 
men of both professions— 
‘ Non bis in idem.’” 
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In every country in the 
world, and among all classes 
and conditions of men, a deep 
interest has ever centred upon 
the ceremonies and rites of 
burial. Every nation and 
every age has had its peculiar 
manner of disposing of its 
dead. Thus we find mummi- 
fication among the Egyptians, 
incineration among the 
Greeks, Romans, Siamese and 
other nations in ancient times 
(and a revival of it in our own 
day), and interment in various 
forms and positions among 
these and other nations at dif- 
ferent periods. It was the cus- 


tom. among certain nomadic 
tribes to expose their dead to 
the ravages of the weather, and 
to wild beasts, while the Kam- 


tschatdales keep special dogs 


to consume their dead, under 
the, belief that they who are 
eaten by dogs will enjoy the 
happiness of driving fine dogs 


’ in the other world. In some 
‘countries in Africa persons 
’ struck by ‘lightning are de- 


prived of sepulture, and are 
hacked to pieces by the 
priests, who are supposed to 
eat them ; while other tribes 


.|.| bury them on the spot where 
=| _ they fall. 


Among the nations that re- 
sort to interment we likewise 
find many strange customs ; 
as much importance seems to 


es 
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be attached, not only to the position in which the body | Some of our American Indians bury their children apart 
is placed, but as to what point of the compass it faces. | from adults, and sometimes by the wayside, so that their 
Sometimes we find the body laid out on the ground, and | souls may enter the bodies of persons passing by. Em- 
heaps of stones piled over and around it, to keep off beasts ' balming and drying dead bodies on trees or scaffoldg 


CREMATION AS PRACTISED IN SIAM. 


of prey, while the Moors add prickly thorns, to secure | erected for the purpose, before burying them, has been 
greater protection. Among some of the rudest tribes it | resorted to in regard to men ; but women were buried as 
was the custom to lay their dead in the hollow trunks of | they died. The Tondas burned all except children, the 
frees or in boats, or to wrap them in the skins of animals. | victims of infanticide, whom they bury. 
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We have alluded to the various forms and positions in 
burial. Some place their dead in a recumbent position, 
others sitting ; some facing the east and others the west ; 
while others again, like the Bongos, bury men facing the 
north and women facing the south. 

Nor are strange customs confined to the manner of 
burying the dead. They extend to the ceremonies inci- 
dent to it. Even among primitive nations we find fast- 
ing, neglecting the hair, wearing rags or sackcloth, 
daubing oneself with mud, and an entire forgetfulness of 
the usual comforts, as signs:of mourning ; while sorrow, 
real or assumed, found expression in wringing the hands, 
tearing the hair, shaving the head, beating the breast and 
the like. We find New Zealanders gashing themselves 
with broken shells, and Hawaians knocking out their 
teeth and cutting off a finger-joint or an ear. Among 
other peoples we find grief frequently manifested in sing- 
ing lamentations, playing plaintive airs, and dancing 
funeral dances. Customs of this kind prevail among the 
Irish peasantry, among the Chilians, the Gypsies, and 
even among the copper-colored natives of North and 
Central America. ; 

The idea, prevalent among all classes of people, that 
death is a transition from this to another world, has also 
given rise to many curious customs. The soul must 
be provided with necessaries while on that journey, hence 
meat, drink, weapons, musical instruments, ‘‘ medicines,” 
light, money, horses, servants, and even wives are among 
the things buried with the body. The Gonds are so 
dainty as to furnish their dead with a supply of tooth- 
picks ; the Aztecs gave them water-bottles; the North 
American Indians included a kettle of provisions, bows 
and arrows, a pair of moccasins, and even spare pieces of 
deerskin to patch them with. The Laplanders furnished 
the corpse with flint, steel and tinder, to give him light 
for the dark journey ; the ancient Mexicans gave their 
dead slips of paper, to serve as passports, and the Greeks 
put an obolus in the dead man’s mouth, to pay Charon 
for ferrying him across the Stygian lake. Among the 
Greenlanders it was customary to bury a dog with the 
body of a child, that it might not be without a guide; the 
Greenlander believing that the dog can find his way any- 
where. The Norse warrior insisted upon having his 
horse and armor buried with him, that he might ride to 
Valhalla with becoming dignity; and even among the 
Arabs it was, at one time, the custom to leave the dead 
man’s camel to die upon his grave. 

Human sacrifices have not been confined to any special 
class of people. The Fijians have been known to strangle 
wives, slaves, and friends to attend the deceased. Among 
the Japanese it was at one time the custom for twenty or 
thirty slaves to kill themselves by ‘‘hari kari” to serve 
their dead masters in the other world, and the Quakeloths 
of North America were wont to lay the widow’s head on 
the burning corpse, and then drag her out half dead. The 
natives of Dahomey keep up intercourse with the departed 
by killing a slave from time to time and sending his soul 
to carry news from the living. 

The custom among the Hindoos of placing the wives 
and concubines of the dead man upon his funeral pile, and 
of incinerating them with him, is well known to all readers. 
As recently as 1843, on the death of Soonchet-Sing, uncle 
of the Cashmerian Maharajah, the five hundred wives 
which constituted his principal harem were burned alive 
with his body at Ramnagar, and twenty-five others that 
he had at Jummoo shared the same fate. In 1863 another 
similar immolation took place at the violent and mysteri- 
ous death of Jowahir-Sing, the Maharajah’s cousin. 
Thirty-two of his widows were consumed with the remains 


of their late husband. On another occasion a solitary 
widow is described by an English tourist as sitting on a 
funeral pile with her husband's head upon her lap. Seized 
with terror at the approach of the hissing flames, she 
sprang from the pile, and sought to escape by flight, but 
the attending priests, horrified at her sacrilegious conduct, 
caught her, and threw her back upon the burning pile, 
where she perished, uttering screams that would have 
moved the hardest hearts to pity. Happily, in our day, 
the customeof {ncinerating widows has entirely disappeared 
wherever English rule prevails in Hindostan. 

Funeral feasts prevail extensively in America, Asia and 
Africa, ana grow partly out of a desire to do honor to the 
dead, and partly from a belief that the dead participate in 
the good cheer. They are not merely commemorative, 
but communion meals. ‘The Naga tribes of Assam cele- 
brate their funeral feasts monthly, by laying food and 
drink on the graves of the departed.” The Karens, 
‘“‘while habitually making oblations, have also annual 
feasts for the dead, at which they invite the spirits to eat 
and drink.’’ The ancient Peruvians were wont, from time 
to time, to assemble the embalmed bodies of their dead 
emperors in the grand plaza of Quito, to be feasted in 
company with the people. 

The writer of this article spent a portion of his child- 
hood on one of the West India Islands. Among his father’s 
servants was a Congo negro named Tomas. On one occa- 
sion, the eve of a Dia de los Finados, Tomas prevailed 
upon the child in question to place beside his bed, before 
retiring for the night, a plate containing eatables of differ- 
ent kinds, which the negro insisted would protect him 
against the wrath of the spirits. The child did as desired, 
but instead of going to sleep, he watched for the spirits. 
When all was quiet a dark form appeared at the open 
window. After looking around cautiously it glided noise- 
lessly to where the plate was awaiting the ‘“‘ perturbed 
spirit.” In a moment the same dark form was again 
silently gliding out through the window, when the child 
cried out, ‘Adios, Tomas /” It is needless to add that on 
the following morning Tom was very reticent on the ques- 
tion of spirits.” 

Funeral feasts are not confined to savage and ignorant 
races, for even in England there is frequent mention of 
‘faneral baked meats,” and the Greeks burned meats 
upon the graves as offerings to the dead. In connection 
with funeral feasts were funeral games, which among the 
Greeks were chiefly horse-races, and among the Romans 
processions and mortal combats of gladiators around the 
funeral pile. These games were abolished by the Em- 
peror Claudius in the year 47 of the Christian era. 

Funeral orations were also in vogue among the Greeks 
and Romans over their dead, when they were eminent for 
rank, great deeds and virtues. We read that Theopompus 
obtained a prize for the best funeral oration in praise of 
Mausolus, 253 s.c. Popilia was the first Roman lady we 
have any record of who had an oration pronounced at her 
funeral, which was delivered by her son Crasus, and. 
Cicero tells us that Julius Cesar did the like for his aunt 
Julia and his wife. In Greece, according to Herodotus, 
Solon was the first who pronounced a funeral oration, 
580 B.c., and if we go back to scriptural times, we find 
that David lamented over Saul and Jonathan, 1056 B.c., 
and over Abner, 1048 B.c. 

It would be an endless task to attempt to describe even 
the strangest of the customs and rites attending the dis- 
posal of the dead, and their history, interesting as it is, 
must be sought*for in works far more elaborate and pre- 
tentious than the limits allotted to an article like this 
permit. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a few 
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illustrations of funerals in our own day among the most 
civilized and among partly civilized nations. 

Probably one of the most novel sights to an American 
would be a funeral procession on Lake Gmiinden, in 
Upper Austria. The town is situated upon the lake, and 
is surrounded by lofty mountains. Access from one 
place to another is found more readily by boats, hence 
religious processions and funeral processions are fre- 
quently seen upon the lake. Our artist has given us a 
sketch of one of these funerals. The corpse has been 
taken from the house of death to the church, where the 
requiem mass has been chanted. It is now. covered with 
a pall and borne to the funeral barge, in which it is de- 
posited with care, and a crucifix placed at the head of the 
coffin. Following this barge are two more, side by side, 
one containing the clergy, the other the weeping relatives 
of the deceased. These boats are distinguished by 
banners bearing religious devices. The friends of the be- 
reaved family follow in other boats, at respectful distances, 
and thus the solemn procession is rowed along the lake, 
the clergy and people singing appropriate hymns, and 
their voices echoing and re-echoing from mountain to 
mountain find a sympathetic response in the sick or aged 
mountaineers, who, unable to take part in the mournful 
procession, join it in spirit, and devoutly crossing them- 
selves, fall upon their knees and recommend the departed 
soul fo mercy. 

In France nearly every department has its own pecu- 
liar ewStoms regarding funerals. In the larger cities the 
pomp attending them is measured by the means of the 
deceased, but there is no country in the world, perhaps, 
where the dead is more respected. Nothing but the mail 
van is allowed to break a funeral procession, no matter 
whether it be that of a prince or a pauper, and if a 
funeral happens to come upon a passing body of troops 
they halt, open ranks, and no matter what may have been 
the social standing of the deceased, ‘‘ present arms” until 
the funeral has passed. 

Our artist has given us two sketches of the Salle des 
Pompes Funebres: one, representing the coachmen’s dress- 
ing-room, where they are preparing for a funeral de pre- 
miére; and the other, répresenting the mutes preparing 
for a funeral of the same kind. These ‘“‘ mutes” are to be 
found nearly all over the Continent. They are employed 
by undertakers to act as assistants and pall-bearers at 
funerals. They walk beside the hearse, when one is used, 
or they bear the coffin on their shoulders when it is not. 
Their dress varies with the country they belong to, and 
the age of the deceased. In France the dress is generally 
a black dress coat and black silk hat. In Spain and her 
eolonies the mutes wear knee breeches, long hose, low 
shoes with buckles and chapeauz. If the deceased is an 
adult, the color is black ; if a child, the colors are gay. 
They are preceded at funerals by a commissaire, who 
clears the way. In Holland, as will be seen by our en- 
graving, the mutes wear black with the addition of long 
black cloaks. 

In France the coffin is placed at the door of the house so 
as to be seen from the street, and is sometimes watched by 
mutes. It is surrounded by black hangings, candles, etc. 
It is considered a breach of politeness for any one to re- 
main in the room with the corpse when the family is 
taking leave of its dead ; nor is any one but the family 
present when the coffin is closed for ever. When the 
eoffin is placed in the hearse, or is taken out of the house, 
the ladies alone enter the carriages, the gentlemen attend 
the funeral on foot, unless the distance to the cemetery 
be too great, and even in this case they walk part of the 
‘way. 
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In Spanish countries, and especially in Spanish America, 
the corpse is decked ont in its best, and is exposed to 
public view, being placed in an open coffin upon a bier 
five or six feet high, and surrounded with candles. 
Among the more intelligent people the body is watched 
through the night by friends and relatives, who relieve one 
another in reciting prayers for the repose of the departed 
soul. The watchers are supplied with refreshments, 
which are partaken of sparingly and with due respect for 
the occasion. If the deceased is a child or young person, 
the bier is strewn with flowers, and there is less solemnity 
among the watchers, but they never forget the presence 
of death. Among the lower classes of the people the 
custom of watching and praying with the dead has degen- 
erated into those ‘“‘ wakes” which have become a stain 
upon civilization. 

Our artist has given us two views of South American’ 
‘‘ wakes ””— one among the gypsies, and the other among 
the people of the country. In the former we find a 
curious mingling of Christian and pagan forms. The 
candles, indicative of an ever-living faith, surround the 
form of the dead child, on whose head is a wreath of 
roses, in sad contrast with the pale hues of death upon its 
face. In one corner sits the padre, and by his side stands 
&@ woman, evidently not a gypsy, for she is dévoutly 
saying her beads. On either side of these two figures we 
find one man playing a mandolin, and another the casta- 
nets, while » number of men and women are dancing 
around the bier, beside which the mother is sitting, over- 
come with grief. It will be observed that even the faces. 
of the dancers wear a saddened look. 

The other ‘‘ wake” is also over a child. The corpse is 
arrayed in a most fantastic style, with ornamented cap, 
and wings suggestive of the future state of baptized in- 
fants. A canopy is hung over the bier, and candles and 
flowers are placed around it. The watchers are whiling 
away the time with song and mandolin, while a kind 
neighbor is preparing refreshments for the assembled 
guests, who, as will be seen, are sitting around engaged in 
conversation, but not in boisterousness. On the right of 
the picture are the parents of the deceased, the mother 
pressing her remaining child to her bosom with maternal 
affection. In Spanish countries funerals are attended 
only by men, women never going further than the house, 
of the deceased. 

Besides the modes of disposing of the dead already de- 
scribed, we shall allude to one more, and then conclude. 

Cremation or incineration was practiced by the Greeks 
and Romans to a great extent in former times. In Siam 
the only honorable disposal of the dead is by burning, 
and our artist has given us a very suggestive picture of 
Siamese cremation. Even Jews resorted to cremation in 
the Valley of Tophet when a plague came; indeed, we 
find it almost in general usage among the ancient nations, 
except among the Egyptians, who embalmed their bodies. 
In Judea the dead were buried in sepulchres, and the. 
Chinese buried in the earth. In Greece incineration was. 
considered most honorable, and was denied to suicides, 
unteethed children, and persons struck by lightning. In 
Rome, from the close of the republic to thé end of the 
fourth Christian century, burning on the pyre, or rogus, 
was the general rule. 

There is some diversity of opinion as to the period of 
its adoption and disuse, for Macrobius tells us that it 
ceased in the reign of the younger Theodosius, while 
other writers describe the young Numa Ponipilius in 
the vaults of the Temple of Ceres, at Cures, in Sabinia, 
standing before the urn which contained the ashes of his 
father, Tacius, and listening to the words of wisdom 
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= fumes, arrayed in rich gar- 
ments, and laid out on a couch 
strewed with flowers; the 
outer door of the house was 
shaded with branches of cy- 
press; and as Charon would 
not convey the departed spirit 
across the Styx without the 
payment of a fixed toll, a coin 
was placed in the mouth of 
the deceased, to meet this 
demand. The funeral took 
place by torchlight, and the 
body was borne by near friends 
and relatives on an open bier, 
covered with the richest cloth. 
Lictors dressed in black regu- 
lated the procession. If the 
Scate Avout 4, "21 Foor deceased had been a soldier, 
i __| the insignia of his rank were 

DR, LE MOYNE’S CREMATION FURNACE, WASHINGTON, PA. displayed, and the corps to 


which were to guide his future career, as they 
fell from the lips of Tulius, the High Priest of 
the Temple. 

That the practice of cremation was very gene- 
ral, may be judged from the urns of the ancients, 
which have been found over so large a portion of 
the world that it seems difficult to determine to 
what particular country they belonged. After 
the battle of Sebastopol some British officers 
found vessels of this kind in the ground, sup- 
posed to have contained the ashes of the besiegers 
of Troy. Nearly all the Romans of rank were 
cremated, and their ashes preserved in beautifully 
decorated urns. These urns were generally de- 
posited in vaults, or in columbaria along the Via 
Appia. There is an instance of a statue of a 
Roman emperor holding an urn containing his 
own ashes. 

The funeral rites of the ancient Romans are not 
devoid of interest. The body was bathed in per- 


which he belonged marched 
with their arms reversed. Be- 
fore the corpse were carried 
images of the deceased and 
his ancestors ; then followed 
musicians and mourning 
women hired to sing his 
praises. Dancers and buffoons 
followed, one of whom at- 
tempted to represent the char- 
acter of the dead man, and 
imitate his actions when alive. 
The family of the deceased 
followed the bier, in deep 
mourning, the sons with their 
heads covered and the daugh- 
ters unvailed, with their hair 
dishevelled. Magistrates and 
patricians attended without 
badges or ornaments, and ‘the 
procession was closed_ with 
the freedmen of the deceased, 
wearing the cap of liberty. 
When the funeral pile was 
=) reached an oration was deliy- 
A MODERN CREMATORY AT MILAN, ered by a friend, and the bier 
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was placed upon the pile raised in the form of an altar. 
The procession moved slowly around it to the sound of 
solemn music, when the nearest relative advanced from 
the train with a lighted torch, and set fire to the pile. 
Perfumes and spices were thrown into the blaze, and the 
embers were quenched with wine. The ashes were col- 
lected and placed in a costly urn, which was deposited 
in the family sepulchre. In the case of soldier, his 
arms and. the spoils he had won from the enemy were 
sometimes consumed with his remains. 
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A Lawyer’s Story. 


_ RE you a lawyer, sir?” I started violently 
at the words, for I had been sitting for 
some time at my desk, plunged in a fit of 
the deepest thought, and had not heard 
any one enter the office. 

It was a warm Summer’s evening, and I 
had left the windows and doors open, for 
the sake of a refreshing draft. Rising from 
my seat and turning up the gas-jet on the 
table, I turned, and surveyed my inter- 
| locutor, who proved to be none other than 
: a well-dressed, rather good-looking man of 
forty or thereabouts, of middle stature, and possessed of 
a small, piercing pair of eyes, which returned my gaze 
unflinchingly. 

**T am Mr, Avery, the junior partner of the firm, as you 
might have seen, had you taken the trouble to read the 
sign upon the door,” I replied, shortly ; for I was in no 
wise pleased with his intrusion upon my reveries. 

“True,” he answered, courteously ; ‘‘ but the door was 
open and the hall unlighted. I require your services for 
a short time,” he resumed, seating himself, ‘‘ provided 
you are disengaged for to-night,” 

“Professionally I am at your disposal for the evening,” 
I answered. 

“Ah, your remark reminds me of the ordinary prere- 
quisite,” he said, laughingly, taking out his pocketbook 
and laying a bill of large denomination upon the table. 

But I waved my hand impatiently, informing him that 
no payment was necessary until after consultation, and 
requested him to proceed to business. 

‘“‘The business to which I referred,” he continued, re- 
placing the money and fixing his keen black eyes upon 
my face, ‘‘ will require your services until late in the 
night, if not until to-morrow morning. My niece, who 
resides some miles from the city, is dangerously ill, and 
her recovery being extremely doubtful, she desires to 
make her will. For this purpose I have applied to you; 
promising you, should you accede to my request, any fee 
you may demand.” 

I communed with myself for a few moments, eyed the 
man suspiciously, and then asked the distance to the 
young lady’s residence, and the mode of conveyance 
thither. 

‘About five or ten miles,” he responded, handing me 
his card, on which I read, Martin Jackson, Harlem, Ili- 
nois. “It is a short distance from Harlem, and as a train 
does not leave Chicago for some hours yet, I have pro- 
vided a carriage and driver, which awaits on the street. 
May I consider your services as engaged ?” 

I responded that he might, and a few moments sufficed 
to find us ensconced in a close carriage, which took a 
westerly direction at moderate speed. 

‘The more populous portion of the city was soon passed, 


my companion, meantime, enlightening me with an ac- 
count of his niece’s sickness and previous history ; and, 
an hour after leaving the place of starting, we found our- 
selves a mile from Chicago, nearing the wooded ridges 
which skirt its extreme limits. I was a young man, and 
my nervousness and suspicions of the man beside me 
may be excused, when his evident anxiety in employing 
myself, an inexperienced lawyer, are considered. His 
story, too, did not sound consistent in all respects, for he 
spoke of his niece, Miss Blanche Pickering, as being, at 
times, subject to short fits of insanity. I, therefore, was 
prepared to find something mysterious on my arrival at 
our destination—which occurred shortly—in a thick grove 
of oak-trees, some four miles from the city limits. 

When the carriage stopped it was in front of a large, 
dark-looking building of stone, standing a short distance 
back from the road, and surrounded by tall poplars. A 
feeble light flickered in a single window at the side of the 
house, and a few dim rays shone through the lower-story 
window. 

One thing struck me as rather curious, as I walked up 
the gravel walk to the mansion, and tended to arouse my 
suspicions once more. The man, Jackson, dismissed the 
carriage after paying the driver, with a few low, whis- 
pered words, the import of which I was unable to ascer- 
tain, and the hack turned sharply, as if to retrace the 
road to Chicago. I said nothing, however, but, shifting 
my revolver into a more convenient position in my inner 
vest-pocket, entered the house with my companion, who 
unlocked the door with a latchkey, and was ushered 
into the parlor, which was poorly lighted by a hanging- 
lamp. 

Having seen me seated by a table, on which were spread 
refreshments, Jackson left me for a short time, and, re- 
turning shortly with a large, well-built man, whom he in- 
troduced as Mr. Gooper, his cousin, took a seat beside me, 
his companion following his example, and filling out 
some wine, requested me to join them, which I courte- 
ously refused, on the plea of being a teetotaler. Aftera 
few moments of conversation, I was again left alone, and 
lighting a cigar, awaited patiently my summons to actual 
business. 

The door was opened a short time after, and by request 
of Cooper I followed him up the staircase into the gloomy 
hall above them and into a room, where was seated my first 
applicant by the side of a bed, apparently in conversation 
with some one reclining there. 

The room was a luxurious one, and appeared more so 
for the great contrast it presented to what other portions 
of the house I had seen. The rich carving, the heavy 
tapestry, and general appearance of the surroundings, be- 
spoke the wealth of the possessor, whoever that person 
might be. Seating myself at a small table drawn up near 
the bed, with Jackson seated in his former position, and 
Cooper withdrawn to the other end of the apartment, re- 
clining on a lounge and apparently indifferent to all that 
was to transpire, I awaited further developments, taking 
one look at the face of the occupant of the bed. 

It was no wonder that I gazed long and earnestly at the 
countenance of the woman who reclined there. A more 
perfect face I had never seen—pale, and with an expres- 
sion of care and pain, it might have been, yet there was 
no trace of sickness or disease, and as my eye wandered 
from those beautiful features, the sad, yet sweetly smiling 
eyes, down to the white, plump hand which rested in the 
large brown one of Jackson’s, I felt that there was some 
mystery in the case, and that he had been untruthful in 
his revelations. Suddenly the man arose, dropping the 
lady’s hand, drew up a chair opposite to my own, and 
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with an impatient, uneasy exclamation,. brought my invest- 
igation to a termination. 

“You will draw out the ordinary formula of a testa- 
ment,” he said, giving the young girl a close, scrutinizing 
look, in which I could detect a warning expression, 
“writing as I dictate (Miss Pickering having acquainted 
me with her destined disposal of her property), and allow- 
ing her to acquiesce when it is finished. I suppose her 
affirmation will be all that is necessary ?” 

I was somewhat surprised at the strangeness of the re- 
quest, but replied: 

“ Certainly, if I am confident that she is compos mentis, 
and she is too sick to dictate herself.” 

Here a slight exclamation broke from the lips of the oc- 
eupant of the bed, as if about to frame a word or sentence, 
but she was checked by Jackson, who, with a threatening 
scowl, evidently not meant for my observation, said : 

Do not exert yourself, my dear niece ; I will do all that 
is necessary”; and then, as I drew the writing material 
before me, he quickly leaned over toward her, and hissed 
in her ear : ‘‘ Remember—be careful !”” with such empha- 
sis as to cause her to sink, pale and trembling, back 
among the pillows of the bed. 

A half-hour elapsed, and the will had been completed. 
All Blanche Pickering’s property, personal and real, was 
to be divided between the man Jackson and his son 
Henry, with the exception of a few small legacies, Then 
I read it, and after propounding the few necessary inter- 
Togatories to the legator, which were answered in a low, 
trembling affirmative, I requested her to sign it. 

Drawing my chair up to her side, with the paper and 
pen in my hand, I awaited for her to obey my request— 
intimating to Jackson that it would be as well to have 
Cooper as a witness. 

The latter individual had, evidently, fallen asleep, for, 
acall to him not bringing him to the bedside, Jackson 
arose and walked to where his con/rére lay. 

At this moment, and with the rapidity of light, the 
girl’s hand caught my own, and leaning my head down- 
ward, so that I could listen to what she might desire to 
say, I heard her whisper, in passionate, beseeching words : 

“‘T am forced to this! They intend to kill me! For 
Heaven’s sake, help me !” 

Then she sank back, and before Jackson had been able 
to observe us, we had both resumed our former relative 
positions. 

At last the will had been signed, witnessed and sealed, 
and, hat in hand, I stood at the table, awaiting my client’s 
further pleasure, as if I had not the idea in my mind 
of returning before morning, and that, too, with an officer 
of justice. 

Mr. Jackson handed me a bill, of a large denomination, 
shook hands with me warmly, and then requested Cooper 
to show me to the door. As I left the room, I cast an en- 
couraging glance at Miss Pickering, which did not escape 
the notice of her lynx-eyed guardian, for he looked me 
sharply in the face, as if to detect some sign of recogni- 
tion there. 

Then I followed my servitor down the stairs, listened 
to his untruthful regrets that the carriage must have re- 
turned to the house, as agreed upon, and then gone to the 
sity, declined his offer to remain for the night, and having 
been directed the route to Harlem, stood once more in 
the open air. - 

My first thought was to make all haste to the city, and, 
on the slight evidence of foul play I had, to obtain justice 
for the young girl. 

The idea was immediately discarded, for, as I was 
about to start out, a wild scream of terror assailed my 


ears. In a moment, I was again up the steps, and turn- 
ing the knob of the door in an ineffectual attempt to gain 
admittance. 

Iwas about to attempt to force an entrance through the 
window, when the door was flung suddenly open, and the 
man Cooper stood before me. 

He discovered me at once, and, with an oath, struck at 
me with his clinched fist. Evading the blow, I whipped 
out my revolver, and striking him with the butt-end, 
knocked him senseless upon the stoop. 

I was again about to turn and enter, when the form of 
Jackson dashed down the staircase, through the open 
door, and I felt myself in his grasp. : 

I saw at once that he was unarmed, and elevating my 
pistol, fired ; but the shot was turned aside, and the 
weapon knocked from my hand to the ground. 

Then ensued a fearful struggle between us, in which we 
both were precipitated down the steps upon the gravel 
walk below—I uppermost. 

It was, perhaps, for two minutes that I held him by the 
throat, dealing him blows with my disengaged hand—he 
having the other in his strong grasp—when, with a dexter- 
ous twist of his powerful arm, he turned me aside, and I 
lay prostrate upon the ground, with the vise-like grip of 
his strong fingers grasping me by the throat, until my 
eyes were starting from their sockets and every muscle 
became inactive. 

Seizing a large stone, which lay near him, he raised it 
in his left hand, and was about to strike me on the head, 
when a sharp, loud report rang on the air. The form of 
the ruffian fell back—his fingers relaxed their grasp. 

A form in white passed before my uncertain vision ; 
and then, for the space of five minutes, I was utterly un- 
conscious. 

When, at length, the mind awoke from its stupor, a 
form, in night-clothes —that of Miss Pickering — was 
bending over me, chafing my temples, and attempting 
to perform what nature had done—restore me to sensi- 
bility. 

From her I learned that she had arisen from her bed, at 
the exit of the two ruffians from her room, and, observing 
my dangerous situation, had fired at Jackson, just as he 
was about to strike me with the stone, with my revolver, 
which she had picked up on the stoop. 

I also learned that her scream was caused by the reso- 
lution of the murderous twain to start after and murder 
me—fearing that she had communicated something to me 
which might upset their well-laid plans. 

Having securely bound the still unconscious Cooper, 
and removed the corpse of Jackson into the house, wa 
awaited the coming of morning—Miss Pickering, mean- 
while, informing me of her imprisonment, by Jackson, for 
over a year, and his resolve to force her to make her will, 
and then make away with her. Her parents having died, 
and left her sole heiress to a large property, her appointed 
guardian, Jackson, a half-brother of her mother’s, was 
playing for a no diminutive stake. 

The next morning a farmer’s wagon conveyed Cooper to 
the city ; and the affair having been reported to the 
proper authorities, he was immured in the county jail, 
whence he soon after left for the State Penitentiary. 

Miss Pickering was entirely exonerated from all blame 
in the killing of Jackson, and her estate properly admin- 
istered a few months later—she having been of age for 
overa year. And not long after, Miss Blanche Pickering 
became Mrs. Avery. 

The will and revolver are still in our possession—the 
sole mementoes of that exciting night, when I almost lost 
my life, and gained a bride. 


xt. 
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W IN THE TEA DISTRICTS, 


ASSAM. 


By Vicror M. HOoLLINsworTu. 


THERE are few countries, apparently, about which less 
has been written and still less is known than that called 
“‘Ahom,” ‘‘ Asam,” or, more familiarly, ‘‘ Assam.” Iso- 
lated in its position, and almost inaccessible until late 
years in its approaches, its importance and resources are 
almost only known to those whose duties or professions 
render a residence in that lone land a necessity rather 
than a choice, as none would elect to reside permanently 
within its malarious and fever-stricken confines from 
other motives. It is only within the last few years that 
its capabilities and products have been prominently recog- 
nized and appreciated, and nothing has tended more to 
bring the latter before the world generally than the efforts 
of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, which, by its operations in 
the United States of America, as also in Australia and 
other countries, has done much toward inducing inquiries 
as to its whereabouts. A reference to the ‘‘ General Gazet- 
teer” (Brooke’s), for the year 1834, shows that even then the 
geographical importance of Assam was acknowledged, by 
the fact of its insertion in the maps therein given, as also 
from an extended descriptive notice ; this being a strange 
contrast to some reliable maps published in the United 
States so late as the year 1855, which appear to ignore its 
existence entirely. 

Nor is this profound indifference confined exclusively 
to the United States, as even among the better edu- 
cated classes of Great Britain and Ireland, etc., it is 
not unfrequent to hear ‘‘Siam,” ‘‘ Anam,” ‘‘ Japan,” 
‘‘China”’ and ‘‘ Assam ” spoken of almost in one and the 
same breath, as if they were either identical or contigu- 
ous, and it was only lately, at a missionary meeting in 


England, that a chaplain from Assam was publicly an- 
nounced and introduced as the ‘‘ Rev. Mr. , from 
Siam,” a country he had never even visited. 

It'is not here intended to enter into other than a synop- 
tical and concise description, which may be of interest to 
those readers whose associations, mayhap, have induced 
its perusal, and it will prove especially so to many per- 
sons in these States having friends who have visited the 
province itself, and, perhaps, are even at present there 
resident. 

Assam is situated approximately between parallels of 
North latitude 28° and 22°, and in East longitude from 90° 
to 98°, being bounded to the north by Thibet, and on 
the west by Bengal and Bhootan, etc. The Brahmapoo- 
tra, a river which takes its rise in the Thibetian Moun- 
tains, traverses the valley of Assam from north to south, ° 
and after a circuitous course of about 1,400 miles, finally 
discharges itself into the sea, after its junction with the 
river Ganges, which takes place close to Goalundo in 
Bengal. At this point the appearance of the two great 
rivers is grand in the extreme, their united discharge of 
water giving the semblance rather of a vast sea than of 
anything else ; and it is from Goalundo that the traveler 
to Assam actually commences his upward journey. 

Proceeding from Calcutta by the E. B. Railway, he 
reaches Goalundo in about twelve hours, and upon 
arrival at this terminus embarks on board a steamer, either 
of the Rivers or of the India General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, which is in readiness to start. soon after the arrival 
of the train from Calcutta. Here every comfort exists, as 


. the steamers. are large, commodious and wellfouand. The 
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table kept is in most cases very good, but, as the victual- 
ing of the steamer is a perquisite of the captain, for 
which he is allowed to charge four rupees ($2) per diem, 
some of these gentlemen occasionally appear to try how 
much they can make out of this allowance, often to the 
utter discomfort of their passengers. Bedding is found 
by some of the steamers, but in others this very needful 


but other wise, as a rule, tame and uninteresting in the 
extreme. 

Serajgunge, in Bengal, which is a point reached soon 
after leaving Goalundo, is the centre of the jute produc- 
ing industry in these parts, and extensive mills owned 
by English companies or individuals, are constantly here 
at work. Large quantities of the raw jute fibre are also 


item is wanting, and frequently a stranger 
to the country may find his only bed con- 
sists of a soft plank. 

The passage from Goalundo to Dibroo- 
gurh is performed in about fourteen 
days by ordinary steamers, if not unfore- 
seenedly detained by fogs, stranding, or 
other prevalent detentions. This is, how- 
ever, subject to circumstances, as it took 
the writer twenty-four days to reach a 

«station about 150 miles below that place, 
and subsequently a week to complete the 
remaining distance from thence. To the 
tyro, who makes the passage up the 
mighty Brahmapootra for the first time, 
there is much to interest, as the frequent 
stoppages at the ‘‘Mooks” or “Ghits”’ 
(landing places) tend to relieve what is otherwise a 
most monotonous, dreary journey. The hundreds of 
huge alligators and turtle abounding and basking on 
almost every sandbank in the lower part of the river 
lend a further aid to kill time, by presenting a mark 
for stray shots so long as ammunition lasts, this adding 
also to the annoyance of old stagers, less murder- 
ously or more quietly disposed. The scenery, particu- 
larly on approaching Gowhatty, is at times picturesque, 
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BUDDHIST TEMPLES AT GOWHATIY, ON THE BRAHMAPOOTRA. 


embarked by every downward steamer to Calcutta for 
despatch to Europe and other countries. 

Leaving Gowhatty, in lower Assam, the voyager sees 
the islands or rocks known as the ‘Gates of Assam.” 
At Gowhatty may be seen some fine remains of temples, 
presumedly of Buddhist origin, and here also is viewed 
the first sign of Assam’s one great industry, viz ‘‘ Tea,” 
as gardens begin to appear at intervals on either side of 
the river. This is a pretty place, and gives a fair, general 
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idea of an Assam “‘ civil ” station, having its little church, 
badminton and polo ground, etc., and the usual sur- 
roundings of bazaar, police and sepoy lines, as also the 
post office and magistrates’ ‘‘cutchery” (court). Here 
the American missions are represented, as there was and 
still is an American clergyman and his wife stationed at 
this place. The former was an earnest worker, who had 
been some years in Assam, and was much respected and 
liked. Gowhatty is at present, also, the seat of the school 
of girls so well known locally as ‘‘Mrs. Ward's.” This 
lady is also an American, and presumedly the widow of 
the missionary of that name, to whose learning and re- 
search is due what is known hitherto of the Assamese 
language. This lady formerly had her headquarters at 
Seebsaugor, which was at that time the station of an 
American Baptist Mission. 

The American missions have also representatives in 
other parts, such as the Garrow and Naga Hills, etc., this 
tending to show the bond which exists between the 
United States and the far off ‘‘land of tea,” and a perusal 
of the American Baptist Mission record, which is pub- 
lished monthly at Boston, Mass, under the title of the 
‘Helping Hand,” will suffice to show how great is the 
work carried on by that sect, as also how frequent is the 
interchange of communications between these widely 
separated countries, 

Tezpore is the next point of importance reached, and it 
is like Gowatty and Dibroogurh, the residence of the 
district government officer, who bears the rank of deputy 
commissioner. Stoppages are made at either bank from 
time to time, at ‘the various landing-places, which serve 
as the nucleus of shipment for teas from the gardens 
lying inland in their respective neighborhoods, and the 
coolies and stores are here alsolanded for the same. The 
navigation of this mighty river is most intricate, and re- 
quires constant care and attention whilst the vessel is 
under way, to prevent groundings or accidents, which are 
so liable from the repeated shifting of the sand, and the 
consequent changing of its channels; these often not 
existing for two consecutive days alike. A large staff of 
native pilots is locally retained whose duty it is to sound 
their respective beats, and navigate the vessels through 
them. 

The area ,of the province of Assam is given at 56,946 
square miles, or about 500 square miles larger than the 
State of Michigan, with a population of 4,132,019 souls 
(census returns of 1881), and some idea will be conveyed 
of the extent of its one great industry, tea, from the follow- 
ing figures. 

The total number of tea gardens is 922, comprising an 
aggregate average, under tea, of 149,508 acres, an out-turn 
of tea from which is estimated at nearly 50,000,000 pounds. 
About 1,200 Europeans, as also 300,000 natives, are shown 
as engaged in tea culture alone in the Indian tea districts, 
by the ‘‘ Statistical Review,” from which these figures are 
quoted (Linde, 1879). 

Assam was ceded to the British Government by the 
Burmese in 1825, and formed a part of Bengal until 1874, 
when, with Cachar, it was made into a separate province, 
under a chief commissioner, the present one being C. A. 
Elliott, Esq., “‘C. S. I.” Beng. Civil Service. Each district 
is presided over by a deputy-commissioner, who is assisted 
by sub-divisional officers in each ‘‘zillah,” sub-district. 
The seat of government is at Shillong, a pleasant hill-station 
a few miles inland, and from hence the administration is 
carried on. During the rainy season all magistrates and 
heads of departments remain at their stations, but so soon 
as the fine season begins these go into camps, and itiner- 
ate through their various districts, holding their courts as 


they march ; and it is a novel and rather an awe-inspiring 
sight to meet one of these officials on the march, with his 
police escort, fully armed, and his retinue of servants and 
elephants, etc.; he being also attended, usually, by astring 
of sycophantic natives. 

The resources of Assam are great and many, but unde- 
veloped, either from want of capital or enterprise. Coal 
of good quality abounds in many parts, and in some 
places this is found on the surface, but the cost of work- 
ing this mineral has hitherto stood against its being pro- 
duced to any extent. The proposed extension of the 
railway now about to be constructed will eventually 
develop the section through which it passes, and it is in- 
tended to construct a branch of this line from Doom- 
Dooma to the Makfim coal fields. Assam is said to be 
‘thirty years behind every other part of India,” and this 
is fully supported by the fact that, up to the opening of 
the present year, not a single railway existed in that vast 
province. Had Assam been in the United States of 
America, railways would probably have been in full swing 
thirty years ago, and a dozen opposition lines of steamers 
would now be running on the mighty Brahmapootra, in- 
stead of two, as at present, and whose combination and 
identicality of rates place the inhabitants of Assam in a 
helpless position, as being entirely at their mercy. 

Rubber of good quality abounds, and is brought down 
in quantities by the hill tribes, and is sold or bartered by 
them to the ‘‘kyahs,” or native merchants, Oil, lead, iron, 
silver and other minerals exist in many parts, and silk, 
as a manufacture, is carried on in almost all the villages, 
for home wear only, as no such thing as an export trade is 
apparently dreamed of. 

Four kinds of silkworms are common in Assam, viz., 
the Mooga, Erie and two varieties of Pat. The Mooga 
produces a beautiful silk, and its food is the leaf of the 
Soom, a species of cotton-tree, the worms being simply 
placed on the tree to feed in the open air during the day, 
and taken in again at night; being meanwhile prevented 
from reaching the ground by a cordon, formed of a 
species of palm-leaf, having been tied round the stem of 
the tree they are placed upon. The Erie feeds upon the 
castor-oil plant, and its silk is coarser, while the remain- 
ing kinds of worms are fed on the mulberry. Every 
Assamese peasant wears silk garments, which are hand- 
made by the women, who spin and weave the material in a 
very primitive but beautiful manner. 

The culture of silk in Assam has evidently been recog- 


‘nized as a prospective industry, as at one time likely te 


have become a staple product, from the fact that an emi- 
nent English firm, largely engaged in the silk trade, went. 
so far as to acquire what was intended to have been a silk- 
rearing establishment in Upper Assam. As, however, this. 
property has since been converted into a promising 
tea-garden, it is fairly presumable that there were cogent. 
reasons for relinquishing the enterprise on so large a 
scale, 

The Assamese are an indolent and effeminate race, all 
more or less being given to opium-eating, and the use of 
the betel-nut (areca) for chewing ; the former tending to 
enervate and often reduce them to miserable objects, the- 
latter to redden their teeth and gums, which’ fails to 
beautify them. The habits of the Assamese are primi- 
tive and simple, as they appear to thrive on very little; 
their principal food being rice, which they cultivate’ in 
quantities sufficient for their own use, but very little for: 
commerce, and nearly all this commodity has therefore to 
be imported from the Bengal rice districts, frequently at a. 
ruinous loss to the planters, who are compelled to supply 
their coolies with this article by orders of Government. 
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One redeeming trait exists among the better classes, and 
that is, they do not drink intoxicants, such as spirits, etc., 
unlike some Bengalees, and neither do they smoke, as a 
custom, unlike some of the hill-tribes, who do both. Asa 
rule they are honest, and their virtues may be herein 
summed up. The invention of gunpowder has been as- 
cribed to this race, which is not improbable, as they are 
generally fond of the use of firearms. 

The Assamese appear to have few historic records, and 
generally seem to date events by the age of the old men of 
their villages (Gaum-Booras), and an answer one often 
gets as to the age of a tree or a house, etc., will te ‘‘When 
Seedi-boora” (old Seedi) ‘‘was born, then it existed,” or 
some such equally comprehensive reply. Their ideas of 
time and distance are equally vague, and the former they 
will generally arrive at by saying, ‘‘ When the sun is so 
high”; to the latter, when asked the distance to a place, 
the answer will probably be, ‘‘You will get there when 
the sun is there,” as they point vaguely at it. 

To those readers interested in the opium suppression 
question, it may be of import to mention that the sale of 
opium in Assam is a monopoly of Government, which is 
farmed out to retailers, who regularly bid for and pur- 
chase the license to vend that drug. These vendors ap- 
parently realize handsome profits from its sale, as the 
general price fetched is one rupee (fifty cents) per 
“‘tola,” which is equal to 180 grains troy, or rather less 
than half an ounce, troy. Opium is more apparently 
essential to an Assamese than food, at times, and its want 
often will induce them to work when that of the latter 
would fail, and experience induces a remark that more 
work may be obtained from such as are slaves to the use 
of opium than would be got from those proportionately 
addicted to the use of spirituous liquors, etc. 

To the sportsman no country offers greater inducements 
than does Assam, as game of every description abounds, 
but requires to be sought and arranged for systematically 
to insure success ; as, although tigers, buffaloes, leopards, 
bears, deer, rhinoceroses, etc., are always to be found in cer- 
tain localities, these, as a rule, will avoid meeting human 
beings unless by chance, or on exceptional occasions. A 
reward of twenty-five rupees (about $12.50) is given by 
Government for every tiger, bear or leopard killed, and 
this is paid from the magistrate’s court on presentation of 
the head and skin, which are then retained as a preventive 
to their being again presented for reward. In some dis- 
tricts these so abound as to become a serious nuisance, 
and one friend of the writer’s has in his possession the 
skulls of six tigers, seven bears, and thirteen leopards 
killed by himself within a period of six years, and yet it is 
perfectly possible to remain many years in the same pro- 
vince and not even see one of these vermin. Snakes of 
every size and description abound, all more or less dan- 
gerous or poisonous, and it is not at all an uncommon oc- 
currence to find a cobra di capello (hooded snake) in one’s 
bedroom or bathroom, and this is held by experts and 
others to be the deadliest of all snakes. 

It has been stated upon good authority, which the 
writer has so far supported by inquiries from natives, that 
asnake is found in the jungles of Assam similar to the 
cobra, as being a hooded snake, but of an enormous size, 
so great, in fact, as to have a hood as largeas an umbrella. 
The vernacular name is said to mean ‘‘cobra-eater,” or a 
similar interpretation, intended to show that it can destroy 
that most deadly snake with impunity. This statement 
is, however, not vouched for, and is simply incidentally 
introduced, and may be accepted ad valorem. Centipedes, 
scorpions, musquitoes, sandflies, flies, cockroaches, and 
everything that creepeth, may certainly be said to reign 


triumphant in this ill-favored land. Good fish is found in 
many of the rivers, but it is often hard to procure by those 
residing any distance from a station ; as it is either eaten 
by those who catch it, or sold where it brings the best 
price. ? 

Fruit is at times plentiful in its season, and oranges, 
limes, lemons, citrons, pumlons (shaddock), as also other 
members of the citrus tribe, attain perfection, and no finer 
oranges need be sought after than those grown near Mun- 
gledye, or in that district, and this without any cultiva- 
tion, or ‘‘.ertilizers,” which are apparently so necessary 
in the State of Florida, presumed to be so famous for its 
oranges ; but the latter, in the writer’s opinion, are far 
surpassed, both in aroma and flavor, by the neglected and 
uncultivated indigenous Assam orange, so little known. 

The sugar-cane is extensively cultivated, and almost 
every villager possesses a small patch of cane, from which 
is extracted a species of molasses, locally known as ghure. 
This they use as an article of food, or sell for making 
into rum or arrack to distilleries existing in the province, 
from which it is supplied to the gardens, or to those banes 
of the planter known as grog-shops. 

Food is, however, the greatest drawback in this be- 
nighted province, as it is hard to procure at times, and 
when obtained, often very uninviting. Poultry may be said 
to be the “‘ staff of life,” as it is no uncommon occurence 
to be compelled to live upon it for months together, and 
it is, at the best, tasteless and insipid. Every factory 
permits its manager to use men for the purpose of scour- 
ing the country for food for his table, and the ubiquitous 
term Moorghiewallah (fowl man), needs no explanation. 

The Gossains or priests are said to refuse to allow fowls 
to be reared for sale to Europeans by the Assamese under 
their influence, and consequently it is only in certain 
villages which Mohammedans inhabit that fowls are pro- 
curable, and it is no uncommon occurrence for the fowl- 
hunters of several factories within a radius of thirty miles 
or more to congregate at one of these villages. The 
supply may be short and prices high, but the wretched 
Moorghiewallah knows that he must not return empty- 
handed, and accordingly pays any price asked, and as it 
is first come first served, many will have to go short, and 
brave their manager’s reproaches, which, as a planter’s 
appetite is usually fairly keen, are not always most gently 
conveyed. Tough, tasteless beef, or miserable, stringy, 
half-starved mutton, is sometimes obtainable near stations, 
or where mutton clubs exist ; but canned meats, beer 
and preserved provisions, are generally fair substitutes 
and safeguards against actual starvation. 

In no country in the world is the word hospitality 
so fully consonant with its meaning as in Assam, every 
planter himself being « host in his turn, and always ready 
to share his often scanty meal, and, mayhap, his only re- 
maining bottle of beer, with the passing traveler, however 
unannounced or unexpected may be his visit. No hotels 
exist, and ‘‘ d&k-bungalows”” or rest houses are only 
maintained in certain localities, but to these no planter 
ever thinks of going, if within ride of a factory at all 
reachable, and they are only availed of by officials when 
on circuit in the district, who prefer to use them. 

When on ‘‘d&k” (on the march), the planter simply 
sends on his elephants or carts with his bedding, etc., and 
his spare pony, and follows leisurely himself, making for 
his intended halting-place, and the first announcement one 
often gets of such Visitors is by being asked for fodder and 
water, for horses, oxen, and mayhap the elephant, which 
have arrived in advance, and it may almost be said that 
in some districts it is one continued life of reciprocal hos- 
pitality. To borrow a Hibernianism, one may well sity 
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that in Assam elephants 
are horses, as these mag 
nificent brutes are as 
essential to locomotion 
in some parts of the pro- -~ 
vince, as horses are else- 
where; progress being 
otherwise often impos 

sible,e unless when 


mounted on an elephant, 


either in consequence of 


impassable forests or im- 


perfect roads, such as 
abound in Assam. Most 
factories of any size own 
and maintain one or more 


of these useful animals, 


either for draught or 
riding purposes, and 
these also are often very 
handy upon idle days as 
a means for a little shoot- 
ing or sport for those 
managers and assistants 
so disposed. 

The forests of Assam 
abound in wild elephants, 
which congregate at cer- 
tain seasons of the year 
in the vicinity of the 


“* poongs,” or salt springs 
existing in the province, 


No. 1.— ASSAM TEA LEAF. NO, 2,— CHINESE TEA LEAF, 


RIVEB-BOATS ON THE BRAHMAPOOTRA, 


and the prob- 
able meeting- 
place is gener- 
ally fairly 
assured some 
months be- 
forehand by 
those whose 
occupation is 
that of ele- 
phant - catch- 
ing. 

Every year, at a fixed time, the right to catch elephants 
in certain districts is put up to public auction by the Gov- 
ernment, who farm this patent as a monopoly, subject to 
certain restrictions and conditions. An officer is ap- 
pointed to superintend this business, which is termed the 
Kheddah operations ; one of his duties being to inspect all 
elephants when caught, and to select such as are required 
for Government work. Government reserves the right 
to purchase from the licensed captors all elephants from 
the height of six ‘‘hats’’ (nine feet) and upward, at an 
upset price of about 600 rupees ($300). This reservation 
is enforced if needed, or relinquished when so decided, 
and in the latter case the new-caught captives may be said, 
in verity, to become a ‘“ white elephant ” to their posses- 
sors, as, although no market may offer for their elephants, 
they still have to feed them, and keep men in attendance 
upon each animal, which is often productive of very heavy 
loss to their otherwise lucky owners. Each year, how- 
ever, native merchants visit the province for the express 
purpose of buying elephants, which they then march down 
into Bengal, etc., for sale to the rajahs or native princes, 
and others. It must not be assumed that indiscrim- 
inate shooting or destruction of elephants is permitted, as 
any person destroying one wantonly is liable to a penalty 
of 500 rupees ($250), unless it can be shown that such was 
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necessary in defense of life or property, and this some- | any undue liberties being taken, stich as breaking bounds, 


times happens. 

Earthquakes are occasional visitants of Assam, and are 
often of great violence, and productive of discomfort and 
destruction, and during the year 1881 no less than three 
very severe earthquakes visited the province, each of 
which consisted of a series of shocks. For this reason 
nearly all houses in Assam are built with frames of wooden 
posts, as being more pliable, and less likely to suffer than 
houses of solid masonry. Severe cyclonic winds are also 
of frequent occurrence, and often are very disastrous in 
their effects. 

The climate of Assam is essentially a bad one, more 
particularly in the low-lying parts. Malarious and other 
fevers are very prevalent, as likewise ague, chills, etc., 
which are, alike, at times fatal to Europeans, as also to 
natives. Epidemics such as cholera and smallpox are 
not of unfrequent occurrence, both in the gardens and 
also in the Assamese villages, and as the superstitions of 
the people who inhabit the latter prevent their heing 
properly attended to, whole villages at times become 
completely extinct from their ravages. Such visitations, 
however, are usually ascribed by these ignorant people to 
the malicious acts of ‘‘ Bhéots,” or evil spirits. 

As gardens are made and clearances are extended, the 
climate becomes somewhat locally improved, especially 
near the hills, or on high-lying lands, and in some parts 
of Assam the weather, from October till March, is simply 
lovely. Toward the end of April the rains commence, 
and continue for the remaining months, almost daily, 
without intermission, except at short intervals. The 
mean average rainfall is given at 102.10 inches, with a 
mean average temperature of 74.3° (Far.), and a mean 
annual moisture of 76°. A maximum temperature is 
shown to exist of 135°, as against a minimum of 42°, 
being a difference of 93° (Linde, 1879). 

Were this far-off land as easy of access as Egypt, it 
would offer great inducements to tourists at certain sea- 
sons, as also to those of antiquarian tastes, as it abounds 
in relics, such as temples, etc., which point to a tale of 
fallen greatness in what once must have been a fine 
nation. 

To the northward of Assam are situated certain ranges 
of hills, which lie between it and Thibet, etc., and these 
are inhabited by wild and lawless tribes, such as the 
Arbors, Mishmis, Kamptees, Nagas, etc., etc. The policy 
of Government is to keep these tribes at a respectful dis- 
tance, and yet upon civil terms. To effect this a British 
outpost is quartered at Sudya, a point on the north bank 
of the Brahmapootra River, which acts as a punitive, as 
well as a strategic, base. It eonsists of a detachment, 
which is taken usually from the native regiment quartered 
at Dibroogath, and this is commanded by a British efficer 
ordinarily holding the rank of a major. In advance of 
this post, and nearer to the hills, is a cordon of stock- 
ades, or posts, guarded by the military and Assam frontier 
police, 

So long as the rainy season continues a natural protec- 
tion from surprise or incursion is afforded by the moun- 
tain torrents, which, being in flood, prevent any advan- 
tage being taken by the hill-tribes, as their only roads 
consist of these water-courses when dry, and the ad- 
vanced guards are therefore recalled into Sudya during 
that season. About October, however, the rains begin to 
cease, and the rivers and courses to dry up and recede, 
and then again the outposts are advanced to the frontier- 
line for the dry season, and when the tribes commence 
again to descend into the plains they find the patrol- 
guards of sepoys and sentries already there, to prevent 


ete. 

Acting upon the principle of a “‘ thief to catch a thief,” 
British policy utilizes the internal dissensions of these 
tribes as one means of protecting her northeastern fron- 
tier. 

The Arbors must pass through the Mishmis country in 
order to invade British territory, and between these tribes 
deadly feuds exist ; therefore, by an annual present of a 
few hundred rupees, a few worn-out rifles, and damaged 
rounds of ammunition, etc., to the latter tribe, their 
friendship is thus secured to the disadvantage of their 
neighbors, the Arbors, whose every move and intention, 
hostile or otherwise, is thereby fully guarded against and 
notified. 

Every year, during the month of February, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Luckimpore proceeds to the frontier 
post at Sudya, when the various tribes are invited to come 
and meet him, and receive their tribute-money, etc. The 
gathering of the various tribes, is indeed, a unique and 
interesting spectacle, as they come down from their native 
hills just as they are in their various garbs, and armed 
with their spears, knives, etc., which arms, however, they 
temporarily must deposit as they pass the quarter-guard- 
post, to prevent accidents, Advantage is taken of this 
gathering, which is known as the ‘‘Méla (fair), for the 
planters to unite and congregate, and races, etc., are then 
arranged for, and a right merry time is kept up for two or 
three days, during which Sudya presents anything but the 
appearance of a temperance meeting. The tribes bring 
down for trade various articles, such as skins of wild ani- 
mals, cloths of their own make, medicinal roots, etc., 
which they barter or sell for salt, clothes, etc., or for 
cows, which they take back with them to their homes. 

It so happened that it was during the meeting of 1881 
the census was taken, and as the census schedules were 
filled in on the spot at night after a day’s sport by each 
European present in person, it is well known that many 
who were entered as insane were remarkably sane when 
the ‘“‘ Méla” was over. 

A closing word may here not be out of place, and it is 
one that strikes home to all Christians in every country, 
whether such be the United States of America or the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or others. 
No one whose lot it has been never to have resided in 
Assam can form the faintest idea as to the state of utter 
religious destitution which exists among a large commun- 
ity of planters, who are generally men of edueation and 
culture. Appeals have been made, and efforts essayed at 
intervals during the past few years in order to meet this 
stern demand for religious help to a large body whose 
powers of appreciation for such are more often latent than 
extinguished. 

The efforts of the Assam and Cachar Mission are fully 
known, but how far its attempts to meet a crying need 
have been successful it is not here to besaid. Missions to 
the natives have been amply provided for, but charity 
should begin at home, and it is for the white sons of 
European parents that these needs are the most vitally 
pressing ; and unless Britons should one day more fully 
realize this painfully indisputable fact, Americans will 
doubtless ere long meet the occasion by extending their 
mission-deeds still further, and thereby add yet another 
star to their escutcheon by operations whose object will be 
to place Christianity more within the reach of the hundreds 
of Europeans of both sexes whose vocation or circum- 
stances place them permanently resident in the benighted 
and far-off “land of tea,” otherwise ‘‘Ahom,” or the 
‘* unequaled,” 
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THE LITTLE BRIDGE, 
By CAMILLA CROSLAND. 


THEY parted on the little bridge 
Which spans the running water; 

The bright-eyed youth with fluent tongue, 
And she—the yeoman’s daughter. 


A few fond words—a stolen kiss, 
A little golden trinket, 

*Twas all—but that his heart could change 
She did not dare to think it. 


He journeyed to bright southern lands 
Where tropic skies bent o’er him, 
And wooed blind Fortune till she cast 

A shower of gcld before him. 


Then Fame took up her trumpet, tuned 
To sound his praise in story; 

For much that to his life belonged 
Was what the world calls glory. 


A ribbon marked his high degree; 
His name had added letters, 
And not on him was any sign 
Of life’s more galling fetters, 


The maiden’s path lay toward the north; 
She toiled for daily guerdon, 

And meekly bore her low estate, 
Nor felt her task a burden, 


Till “ hope deferred” her spirit broke, 
And thorns seemed springing round her, 
And thoughts that once were purest joy, 
Had only power to wound her. 


A poor old maid with fading cheek 
Toils on from early morning, 

With scanty thanks, and little praise, 
And ofttimes heartless scorning. 


And yet sometimes she sees the bridge, 
And hears the river flowing, 

When memory lifts the shroud of years, 
The dead past calmly showing. 


And sometimes he, in idle mood, 
*Mid silence all unbroken, 

Just wonders if the bridge still stands 
Where their last words were spoken. 


The Little Bridge still lightly spans 
The rippling, running water ; 

But no bridge spans the gulf ’twixt him 
And her—the yeoman’s daughter ! 


THE BAREFOOTED BRIDE. 


By Horace BAKER. 

Waar a beautiful, sunny place was Pécora (a town in 
the United States of Columbia), South America, quietly 
slumbering in its little valley about five thousand feet 
above sea-level—the air so light yet buoyant, the sun so 
brilliant yet not oppressive. 

I look back to my stay in that little Andine town with 
peculiarly pleasant sensations, and I sometimes think 
they are tinged with regrets. 

The people lived very neatly, and their houses, with 
thick earthén walls, whitened by thick coatings of lime, 
were clean and bright. About three feet from the ground, 
end parallel with it, ran a broad stripe of red, blue, green 
or yellow paint, or several of them combined. The roofs 
were of red tiles. 

Imagine the effect, on a Sunday morning, of these 
bright houses, surrounding a plaza filled with moun- 
taineers, in gay rouana, assembled on their weekly 
visit to and to market; for the markets, with few ex- 


ceptions, are held on the Sabbath—a day which they 
make the most of—when, after Mass at noon, off goes 
the sky-rocket, business is soon completed, and pleasure 
begins. 

See that young man on the prancing horse? His hand 
is full of rockets which he lights with his cigar one by 
one, and tosses into the air. 

Listen, and you will hear the guitar, the bandola and 
the song ; they don’t even wait for night to have a dance, 
but have it impromptu, especially on /¢te days. 

I once asked the Padre (priest), during one of our con- 
versations, how he reconciled the celebyation of the day 
in this manner with the commandment, ‘Thou shalt 
keep holy,” etc. 

Said he: 

‘‘These people, many of them, live far away in the 
mountains, and it would oblige them to lose much time 
if market were held on another day, and perhaps they 
would then neglect their religious duties ; and the Church 
wants all good Catholics to attend Mass regularly.” 

He was inclined to be very liberal in his opinions, con- 
sidering his official position. 

One early eve, while passing his home, I heard the 
sound of a vielin, and at the same time his voice inviting 
me to ‘‘enter.” 

There ‘ke sat fiddling, while his niece, a girl of ten 
years, danced. He told me that he could play the flute 
also, and so he could, with a vengeance. He had a room 
which he called his labratorio, where all mannner of things 
were lying about in a useless condition. Among these 
were several clocks and two or three watches which had 
been taken in pieces, some of the parts lost, others breken, 
therefore no vale nada. 

This was a grand place for a boy to rummage in, and 
this simple-hearted old priest was just the boy. He was 
what these people called ‘‘un curioso,” and had tried his 
hand, among other things, at repairing wooden saints. 

As I was about leaving, he showed me a plaster image 
‘‘imported from Europe, sir,” which represented St. 
Anthony, and wanted some suggestions about the advis- 
ability of paring it down. 

‘‘For,” said he, ‘don’t you think it looks too fat for 
a saint who fasted so long and so often as St. Anthony 
did ?” : 

I hinted that perhaps this image was meant to show 
the saint before he had grown thin. 

‘*Ah! perhaps so,” he replied, meditatively. 

It was April, and of all the months in the year the 
favorite one for marriages. Lent was just over, and 
scarcely a day passed without the joining in wedlock of 
some happy pair who had perhaps waited a long time, or, 
more fortunate, had determined to hasten the event in 
order to be married during ‘‘Pasqua”—that week of 
‘*dances and delights,” that week which is longed for by 
all the youth of the land. 

One of these mornings, some six or eight young men, 
in high spirits, although themselves and their mules were 
covered with mud, entered the town. One them was a 
bridegroom, and his friends had him in charge until the 
next day, when he was to be married. The company rode 
all around, exhibiting him, and enjoying immensely their 
jokes and his confusion, for he was of a timid and quiet. 
disposition, and not yet accustomed to being married, 
they said; but he soon became accustomed, for on the 
morrow the bridal party met at the entrance of the 
church, escorted by some intimate friends and relatives, 
who had managed that the bride, whose home was on the 
mountain-side near, should arrive just after dusk on the 
evening before. 
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Preliminaries were begun by paying to the sexton ten 
dollars and sixty cents. .This fee is absolutely necessary. 
Then the bridegroom gave to the bride, in her own hand, 
thirteen pieces of silver coin and a ring. It does not 
matter whether these pieces are dimes or dollars, gold or 
silver ; but the number must be thirteen. 

She must not drop one of them, for, should she do so, 
there is no telling what manner -of_ misfortune might 
befall her. This gift is Jas arras, a very ancient custom, 
and, being accepted, binds the contract between the giver 
and the receiver. 

Now the priest approaches, and, after a few questions, 
the company marched to the head of the church and 
knelt in front of the altar. A lighted candle was placed 
in the hand of each while Mass was being said, and when 
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ASSAM.— GENERAL VIEW OF AN ASSAM TEA PLANTATION.— SEE PAGE 100. 


the service was about half through the sexton tied the 
pair together with a strip of white illusion, twisting it 
round and round their necks, thus symbolizing the ‘‘ yoke 
of matrimony” which is taken upon themselves. After 
the ceremony—which was in Latin—the candles were 
taken from them, and—they were married. 

The friends of the bride immediately carried her off to 
themselves, while those of the bridegroom led him in an 
opposite direction, determined that they should not be 
together, if they could prevent it, until at the ball of that 
night, to which I had received an invitation to “assist.” 
I think, in fact, that almost everybody was invited, as it 
was so well attended, and all were ‘“‘ripe”’ for the occa- 
sion. 

At the early hour of half-past six in the eyening one of 
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EL PADRE, 


the managers called to escort me to the scene of action, 
which was across the plaza and next door to my fonda. 


THE BAREFOOTED BRIDE.— THE FRIENDS OF THE NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE 


SEPARATING THEM UNTIL THE OPENING OF THE BALL, 


to pass a sleepless night in useless protest, for ’twas plain. 
that this was an affair that would end only with the dark- 
ness, and such it proved. After passing through the 
tienda, a species of store which is quite common here— 
nearly all the houses have a space allotted to the selling 
of chocolate, cigars, aguardiente, etc—we entered the 
salon, where the first piece was already under way. 

The tienda was full of smoking idlers of all ages, who 
had been attracted by the music, and whoever gets in must 
wedge through this crowd. 

The beginning was remarkably sedate—I regarded this 
as ominous—and the dance was slow and calm. Each 
time the music ceased every seforita was instantly left 
where she happened to be, to find her way as best she 
could to a seat on one of the long benches which extended 
across one end of the room, while the young men saun- 
tered off to the further end, and smoked and chatted 
until the clarionet again sounded a few notes, the effect of 
which was magical. 

Had the Angel Gabriel blown his horn? Such a stam- 
pede as was made for the sefioritas was enough to cause 


While on our way my sympathies were excited for some of | alarm for their safety. 


the old ladies and others of the neighborhood, who were 


After a writhing, jostling scramble, the victorious ones. 
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would disengage themselves from the mass, triumphantly 
leading partners. 

That all might be on an equal footing, no engagements 
in advance were allowed. This was unjust, for the smaller 
ones were pushed unceremoniously aside by the larger. 
He who would succeed had to bring strategy or agility 
into play. 

In one corner sat the musicians, with their chairs 
tipped back against the wall, each doing his best to be- 
come prominent. There were two clarionets, a bass drum, 
a bandola, and guitar. 

The drummer would beat time and himself out of 
breath, then take a rest and start anew. The leader, who 
blew one of the clarionets, would occasionally stand up in 
his excitement, his eyes would bulge, his face grow red, 
and his elbows fly up at every high note. 

They could not, or would not, stop playing simulta- 
neously when it was time to stop, but dwindle off one 
after the other—‘‘ toot, twang, boom.” 

As the festivities continued, occasional shouts would be 
heard, which gradually grew into yells, increasing in 
volume as the night advanced, and, strange to say, the 
girls were not in the least frightened, not even during the 
most frantic rushes for partners, which were enough to 
make a man’s heart quail. 

During one of the lulls a young mountaineer exhibited 
his talent by imitating the cries of different animals, 
amusing us for a long time, and finishing with the braying 
of a jackass, which was so well done that somebody re- 
marked, ‘‘It was perfectly natural.” I was at a loss how 
to take this compliment, and I noticed that he subsided 
into silence during a whole dance. 

By this time the ball might be considered at its height, 
so far as numbers were concerned, and when the floor was 
crowded, and the yells most terrific, a voice was heard 
above all, ‘‘Basta” (stop). ‘The music tapered off, and 
comparative quiet reigned. Then one of the managers 
went round among the dancers, exacting forty cents of 
each gent who was on the floor. This money was to pay 
expenses, and all who dance, you know, ‘‘must pay the 
fiddler.” 

There is no way of getting off, for they are all caught in 
the act. Now all barriers to perfect liberty are removed, 
and each just lets himself loose, with the intention of 
getting his money’s worth. 

T have said nothing about the bride, but she was ‘there, 
and looked very pretty with her long black hair braided 
in one strand, which hung down her back, with jasmine 
and orange blossoms interwoven. Her dress was of some 
light-colored French calico, with a number of large light- 
ningbugs fastened on the skirt, producing a singular 
effect, for these bugs were alive, and constantly emitted 
their phosphorescent light. She was fifteen years of age, 
while the bridgroom was not quite twenty. 

His dress consisted of three articles—viz., a shirt, a pair 
of pants, and arouana, He was barefooted—indeed, there 
were but two or three pairs of shoes in the room. At the 
marriage ceremony in the church the bride was barefooted, 
but I saw that she had a pair of slippers on this “evening 
—and very uncomfortable she must have felt. 

The young husband was always at the further end of the 
room from her, and I did not see him attempt to speak to 
her once; but he devoured her with his eyes, and no 
doubt his joy was great, even though he endeavored to 
appear so undemonstrative. 

It was late when I left for home, where, flinging myself 
into a hammock, I was soon dreaming of bare feet and 
long, braided hair, with the distant music and din as an 
accompanying lullaby. 


STRONGEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 


Proressor R. A. Proctor found at Reno, Nevada, a man 
who claims to be the strongest man in thé world. His 
name is Angelo Cardella. He is an Italian, aged thirty- 
eight, stands five feet ten inches in height, weighing 138 
pounds. His strength was born with him, for he has had 
no athletic training. He differs from other men chiefly in 
his osseous structure. Although not of unusual size, his 
spinal column is double the ordinary width, and his bones 
and joints are made on 4 similarly large and generous 
scale. He has lifted a man of 200 pounds with the middle 
finger of his right hand. The man stood with one foot on 
the floor, his arms outstretched, and his hands grasped by 
two persons to balance his body. Cardella then stooped 
down and placed the third finger of his right hand under 
the man’s foot, and, with scarcely any perceivable effort, 
raised him to a height of four feet, and deposited him on 
a table near at hand. Once two powerful Irishmen way- 
laid Cardella, with intent to thrash him, but he seized one 
in each hand and hammered them together till the life 
was nearly hammered out of them. He is of a quiet and 
peaceful disposition, and his strength is inherited, for he 
states that his father was more powerful than himself. 


A HUNCHBACK STORY. 


OncE upon a time, in the merry old days, there dwelt 
in the town of Lille, in France, a hunchbacked tailor, 
very little, very deformed, very bad-tempered and very 
jealous. His wife was a complete slave to his whims 
and caprices, and between his bad temper and his jeal- 
ousy her life was a burden to her. 

They lived in a little, narrow and steep street near the 
river, and the poor wife knew neither peace nor happi- 
ness. 

Now it happened one holiday, when her lord had gone 
out to carouse with a party of friends, that she sat dis- 
consolate in the doorway, sighing and thinking of her 
happy youth-time, when, with the other village maidens, 
caroling through the meadows, or at the rustic festivals, 
she sang almost from morn till eve; and, groaning in 
spirit as she compared it with her present weary exist- 
ence, it happened that the sounds of singing came to her 
ears, and looking downward, she saw on the bridge that 
crossed the river three little hunchbacks, fantastically 
dressed, and very much resembling each other, singing 
away as merrily as if there was not an unhappy wife in 
the world. They were evidently wandering minstrels, 
who sang for their livelihood ; and their songs pleased 
her, for they reminded her of the joyous days of her youth, 
when she herself, with light heart and cheery voice, sang 
gleeful songs. 

Should she call them in to sing to her, and join her 
voice with theirs? Her husband would not be back for 
some hours, she thought ; she hesitated and longed ; and 


at last she made signals to the hunchbacks to come up to 


the house. 

They promptly and gladly came ; the tailor’s wife set a 
good pastry before them, gave them a stoup of wine, and 
then, for an hour, they had such a merry bout of singing, 
and such a happy time together, as that tailor’s dwelling 
had never known. 

Then—for the hunchbacks were hearty topers—she set 
out to go to the hostelry for another measure of wine ; 
she had scarcely left the house before she saw her hus- 
band at the foot of the long and hilly street, making for 
home, and she could see that he was the worse for liquor. 
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She fled hurriedly back, in the greatest dismay; for 
this little hunchback was so furiously jealous, and of so 
savage a temper, that she trembled for her life if he 
should find a man in the house. And to discover them 
there! ‘‘Saints protect me!” she cried. 

She quickly informed the three hunchbacks of her diffi- 
culty ; and they, being timid and fearful little fellows, 
shared her alarm. 

What was to be done? To go out of the house by the 
front door was now too late ; and, alas! there was no back 
door ! 

There was, however, a large cupbcard in the room, with 
three compartments, each big enough to hold one of the 
little men ; and they, willingly enough, were crammed in 
by the frightened wife, and hidden by the cloths and gar- 
ments of the tailoring-trade which were kept in the cup- 
board—she promising to release them as soon as her hus- 
band left the house again. 

They were scarcely‘coneealed and the doors closed when 
the husband entered. 

‘What's the matter with you ? what are you frightened 
about ?” he cried, in a high, shrill, angry voice. 

“Nothing, my love,” said she, still trembling. 
sure I’ve no reason to look pale !” 

‘*There’s a reason for you to look red, then !” said he, 
giving her a smart cuff on the ear, and laughing hoarsely 
at his rough wit. 

You may be sure the three hunchbacks were heartily 
glad they were out of this cruel man’s way, and they all 
three quaked, timorous souls as they were, lest he should 
discover them. 

The bewildered and frightened wife vainly tried several 
little feminine devices to induce her lord to return to his 
fellow-carousers ; but he stopped and stopped, and 
supped and supped, and scolded and scolded, and sneered 
and sneered, and jangled and jangled till darkness set in, 
and the poor wife was almost beside herself ; while, as to 
the hunchbacks shut up in that stifling little prison all 
the time, one trembles to think of them. 

At last. after vespers, Master Tailor struts out again, 
and when he was fairly out of sight the distracted little 
woman ran to the cupboard, and with shaking fingers 
opened the first compartment. 

“Come out quickly!” she cried; ‘‘my husband is 
gone.” 

No answer ! 

“ Quick, quick !” she cried ; ‘‘are you asleep ?” 

No answer ! 

She tore away the cloths and garments, and the poor 
little hunchback Number One fell dead in her arms. 

Like a woman in a dream, she feverishly opened the 
other compartments, and, in another moment, knew that 
she was alone in the house with three dead men, of whose 
murder she might be accused ! 

‘*Good Virgin! Holy Virgin! Blessed Virgin !’” she 
screamed, and fell on her knees in terror and supplica- 
tion. ‘* What a misfortune to fall upon me, only because 
I wished to hear a little music! What will become of 
me? The Lord deliver me from hunchbacks! If this is 
discovered, the Provost, who hangs men and brains 
women as if they were beasts of the field, will not spare 
me! Holy Virgin, how unhappy I am !” 

And as she lamented she went to the door, and found, 
sitting upon the step, a stout water-carrier of the town, 
who, having nothing to do, and nothing to drink, sat 
stupidly staring at the moon. A sudden idea struck the 
luckless woman. 

“Ho! my friend,” said she; ‘‘will you do me a ser- 
vice ?” 
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‘* Yea! an’ if you pay me!” said the honest fellow. 

“Tl give you a silver crown.” 

‘“‘What must I do ?” 

“Tl tell you. There has come into my house a vil- 
lainous little hunchback, to rob and perhaps murder me 
in the night. He hid himself in the cupboard, and there 
he has died like a poisoned rat. Now, all I want is to get 
rid of the body.” 

‘Ts that all ?” said the sturdy but simple water-carrier. 
“T’ll soon do that for you. Give me a sack.” 

The sack was found, the dead man packed and hoisted 
on to the strong shoulders of the water-carrier, and in a 
very short time the poor hunchback was again on the 
bridge where, a few hours previously, he had been sing- 
ing so merrily ; 2 heavy plunge, and—good-by, doomed 
hunchback ! 

Meanwhile the good dame, inspired by necessity, the 
mother of invention, had placed hunchback Number Two 
in the compartment just vacated by Number One! and 
when the simple-minded carrier came back for his crown, 
‘*Oh, no!” she cried ; ‘“‘you have let him escape, and he 
is back, through the help of evil spirits, doubtless, in his 
cupboard again !”” r 

‘* What ?” said he, scratching his thick head. 

‘* Look !”” said she, opening the cupboard. 

‘‘There he is, sure enough! Well, to be sure, that’s 
odd. I surely threw him into the river, and it’s deep 
enough by the bridge there. He must have hopped out 
again when I turned away. Well, I'll drown him this 
time!” and, taking up Number Two, he marched off 
again, not at all pleased with his double trouble. 

And now for Number Three. The dame dragged the 
dead body into the kitchen, and plaged it in a sitting pos- 
ture near the fire ; and she had scarcely achieved her task 
before the carrier returned with his sack, and demanded 
his pay. 

“I will give it thee willingly !” she cried ; ‘‘ but, first, 
wilt thou not drink a measure of cider ?” 

“‘That will I!” cried the water-carrier, who was athirst 
with his labors. 

‘‘Prithee go into the kitchen and draw for thyself.” 

Promptly he went, and promptly enough he shouted 
with wonder, to see that slippery hunchback back again 
before him, and warming his obstinate toes, that would 
not be drowned, at the glowing fire. 

«Tail of the devil !” he cried ; and the dame, with well- 
feigned fear, ran into the kitchen, and presently added 
her cries of alarm to his. , 

At last, recovering his fright, the honest carrier cried 
out : 

‘Never fear! it shall never be said that Jean Tresmou- 
illart hath been overcome by an accursed hunchback ! 
Tll drown you, my friend, this time, be sure on’t, and I 
warrant me you shall lie at the bottom of the river like a 
dead dog !” and, angrily seizing him, he strode off to the 
bridge, and for the third time cast his enchanted burden 
into the flood, watching the water to see if he reappeared. 

As may be readily credited, he did not come up again, 
and our water-carrier returned to the house, growling but 
contented. 

‘‘There is your crown, good man,” said the dame, and 
well have you earned it.” And, indeed, ’twas with a thank- 
ful heart she paid him, glad to be freed from her perilous 
plight. w 

The water-carrier went lumbering down the street, 
musing, as far as in him lay, on the strange adventure 
that had befallen him, and crossing himself repeatedly, as 
he thought of the impish hunchbacks. 

He had just reached the foot of the loug street, when, 
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whom should he spy coming jauntily along toward him, 
in the best of humor, and singing lustily, but the tailor 
husband of the good dame on the hill ! 

‘‘Horns and nails of the devil !” suddenly stopping to 
stare at the apparition. ‘Three times, hunchback of 
hell, have I thrown thee into the river, and three times 
hast thou come up again! Thinkest thou to flout and 
defeat me like this? If I do not finish thee this time, 
call me not Jean! I'll break thy villainous arms and 
legs, and we’ll see then if thou wilt swim !” 

And leaping upon the astounded little tailor, he did be- 


little husband who was thus disposed of, and in her heart 
she grieved not, as, indeed, why should she ? 

‘‘My friend,” said she to Jean, ‘‘I gave thee one crown 
for thy trouble with the first three hunchbacks; I give 
thee three crowns for thy trouble with the last one !” and 
she gave him the money, which well contented him, and 
very well contented was the dame. 

In three days after that time she was happy again in her 
cwn village, and in another year she had no villainous, 
bad-tempered hunchback for a husband, but a good-look- 
ing straight-limbed peasant ; and they bought a hide of 
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thou, of a certainty ; the crown I have in my possession ; 
but he came back again !” 

“© Who ?” 

“The demon hunchback! I met him at the foot of the 
street, coming here, as it seemed ; and I knew then that 
he was an imp, and that if I did not vanquish him he 
would destroy me! so I fell upon him tooth and nail, and 
beat him, and broke him, and strangled him, and drowned 
him—drowned him over again ; and I swear by my patron 
saint that this time he is done for, and that he will never 
trouble thee again !” 

Then the dame comprehended that it was her cruel 


inches one way and three feet six inches the other, and is 
three feet in depth. This gigantic bivalve was captured 
by driving two poles on each side, on which was rigged a 
pulley ; hooks were attached to the fish, and it required 
sixteen men to dislodge the monster from its bed and haul 
it ashore. When opened, the shell inside was of a pure 
white. The mantle of the fish was of a beautiful blue color, 
and it formed an ample meal for the sixteen men and their 
families. This is probably the largest shell ever brought 
to England. There is one of the same species, but of 
smaller size, in Cologne Cathedral, which is used for 
holding holy water. 
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Tue hay was down, and the whole air was filled with its | 


delicious odor. In the brown stubble sang the grasshop- 
pers and crickets, praising God for the present, without 
thought of the future or the past. Overhead swam, in a 
June-blue sky, great white swans of cloud, their edges 
broken into masses of silver and pearl. Deepin the heart 
of the pine-wood brooded the shadows, waiting for even- 
ing, when they might creep abroad and possegs the earth, 
abandoned now to the vivid Summer sunlight. Over the 
low gray farmhouse swept the branches of the two great 
elms that embowered it, patting upon the mossy roof like 
rain, while the sunlight, sifting through, made arabesques 
of green and gold upon the short, thick turf beneath, 
while one ray shot, arm-like, into the green shaft of the 
well, and made diamonds of the water-drops dripping 
from the old brown bucket. 

It was a lovely pastoral scene ; and so thought the girl 
who, with a forgotten volume between her fingers, lounged 
in the window of the farmhouse parlor, and idly scented 
the breath of the clove-pinks and white roses blooming in 
the little garden beneath. 

A girl with an ungirlish face, Psyche-shaped, olive- 
tinted, with thick masses of dusky hair rippling away 
from a low forehead, with great, slumberous dark eyes, 
and a haughty mouth of ripest red. The figure was that 
of a young queen ; the hands and feet delicately shaped 
and carefully kept; the dress of fine white cambric and 
lace, with a line of crimson velvet threading the rippling 
hair, and knotted at the throat. 

Behold a faithful portrait of a woman you, no aoubt, 
will have seen and admired. No doubt, also, you will 
know her name. I shall call her here Juliet Vivian. 

Upon a couch in the centre of the shaded room lies poor 
Lily Vivian, who died, you remember, last Winter, of a 
slow consumption. The June day we have described was 
in the previous Summer, and the physicians had, almost 
as a last experiment, sent the poor child into the country, 
with orders to drink warm milk, sleep from dark till light, 
and breathe the fresh air as much as possible. So some 
friend had found this charming old farmhouse, hidden 
away in the Berkshire hills, with no occupants but Peter 
Bunce, the farmer, and his old wife, Sally ; their grand- 
daughter, Maud Lee, and a hired man or two. 

Mrs. Vivian was an invalid, and no one ever had dreamed, 
since the birth of her two daughters, of asking her to per- 
form any maternal office for either of them; so when it 
was decided that Lily was to be sent to the Bunce farm- 
house for three months, it was taken for granted that 
Mary Green, who had nursed and attended the young 
ladies from their birth, would go with her and care for her 
as her mother should, and as few mothers do. 

Miss Vivian heard these arrangements, waited until all 
was settled, and then, without raising her eyes from the 
book she held, said, quietly : 

“T shall go with Lily ; we will take Mary also.” 

“You go, Juliet !” exclaimed Mrs. Vivian. ‘But our 
rooms are engaged at Newport; and we are going to 
Niagara, and Saratoga, and the White Mountains. Our 
plans are all arranged.” 

‘‘ Mine are arranged, mamma,” replied the young lady, 
in the same tone, never looking up. 

‘“What do you mean, Juliet ?” 

‘‘Tam going to stay with Lily in Berkshire.” 

“But, Juliet, how foolish that would be, when that de- 
voted cagature, Mary, asks nothing better than to give 
nerself up to Lily, body and soul! and, of course, she 


knows what to do better than either you or I could possi- 
bly imagine.” 

‘*No doubt, Mary can and will do more for Lily’s com- 
fort than I can,” said Juliet, in her unvarying tones; 
“but, mamma, does it not occur to you that, when my 
only sister is dying, I may prefer being with her, even 
uselessly, to amusing myself at a watering-place. Doctor 
Winslow said distinctly, mamma, that a few months was 
all he could promise.” 

Mrs. Vivian went into hysterics. 

Miss Vivian rang the bell, brought the cologne and aro- 
matic vinegar, waited until her mother was restored to a 
reasonable condition, and then withdrew into her own 
chamber, whence she did not appear that night. 

So the two girls sat together in the low, wide parlor of 
the Bunce farmhouse, with the soft wind bringing them 
argosies of rich perfume, and the clustering white rose- 
bushes screening them from the too-fervid rays of the 
sinking sun. 

‘‘Shall I go on with the story, dear ?” asked Juliet, sud- 
denly rousing from her reverie and opening the book. 

‘No, thank you, darling. Iam a little tired, and will 
have a nap. Only I shall insist upon your going out, 
meantime. Go down in that great hayfield across the 
road, and walk along the edge of the pine-wood. Put on 
your scarlet cape and your wide hat with the white 
plume. The landscape needs just that touch to make it 
perfect.” 

Juliet smiled, and came to kiss the white cheek of the 
speaker. 

“T don’t want to go ous, Lily-bird. I had rather stay 
with you,” said she ; and not one of Miss Vivian's army of 
admirers had ever heard that tone of her clear voice, or 
seen that look in her dark eyes, They called her cold, but 
Lily never did. 

‘‘How splendidly you look to-day, Juliet !” said she, 
drawing down the stately head and fondling it upon her 
bosom. ‘What a shame to waste your beauty here |” 

Juliet hid her face still deeper in the white draperies of 
the couch for a moment, then raised it, calm and serene as 
usual, 

‘Tam happier nere than anywhere else, Lily dear,” said 
she, simply. 

“But you must go and walk; please, Juliet,” pleaded 
the other, with the fond persistence of a petted darling. 

‘‘Well, then, for a few minutes. I will call Mary to 
stay with you.” 

So Mary came, and Miss Vivian, in her white dress and 
scarlet cape and plumed hat, went to walk slowly along 
the edge of the pine-wood, that the landscape might be 
made perfect for Lily’s wistful blue eyes—eyes that never 
might hope to see the glory and the glow of another 
earthly Summer. 

The farmer, with his men, was just loading the last cart 
with hay, and the young lady paused a moment, looking 
at the scene as unconsciously as she would have looked at 
a Cuyp or a Wouverman. She was aroused by the voice 
of old Peter Bunce, cheery and quavering : 

““Want to ride home on the load, Miss Vivian? Most 
all the gals think that’s a treat.” 

Miss Vivian raised her eyes, and met, not those of Peter 
Bunce, but of the man who, standing upon the load, had 
packed it as the others pitched, and who now lay pros- 
trate there looking down at her. A manly Saxon face, 
blue-eyed, fair-haired, the white skin bronzed by exposure, 
and a smiling mouth half-hidden in a tawny beard. A 
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handsome fellow, as even an empress must have allowed, 
and as Miss Vivian disdainfully confessed, even while 
meeting his laughing look with one of haughty surprise, 
and turning from him to answer the farmer courteously, 
for Miss Vivian was too thorough an aristocrat to be snob- 
bish : 

“No, thank you, Mr. Bunce ; 
try it. ” 

Then she walked on, her proud heart chafing at the look 
of merry commiseration and admiration which Dick 
Netley, farmer Bunce’s hired man, had dared bestow upon 
her. Had it been a first offense, she might more easily 
have passed it by, but in the four weeks that they had 
lived beneath the same roof there had scarcely been a day 
when this young man had not in some manner obtruded 
the vulgar fact of his existence upon her notice. Some- 
times a look, sometimes a passing remark upon the 
weather, sometimes a bit of information about birds’ nests 
or flowers or wild strawberries. 

There seemed to be always something that Dick Netley 
found himself at liberty to say, or look, or suggest to Miss 
Vivian, the proudest daughter of perhaps the proudest 
house in these meek, democratic United States. 

And Miss Vivian, recognizing the fact, angrily chid 
herself for recognizing it. 

**Why should I trouble myself to notice the movements 
of a servant, a common farm-laborer ?” asked she of her- 
self, walking on beside the pine-wood, and then with a 
haughty effort she dismissed the subject from her mind, 
and began to collect a bouquet of wild flowers to carry 
home to Lily. 

Through the great hay-field, and past the wood, and 
over the broken and stony pasture beyond she strayed, her 
vivid organization and quick senses wild with the joy of 
the banquet offered up by earth and air and sky to their 
delight. 

At the top of a rocky mound grew tufts of columbine, 
tossing and flaunting in the evening breeze. 

‘* How gorgeous !” cried Miss Vivian, and sprang up the 
shelving bank to reach them ; but the stony edge crum- 
bled beneath her feet; the shrub she grasped at broke 
beneath her touch ; she fell, and with her brought a great 
stone, heavy enough to helplessly pinion her left arm to 
the ground. 

The olive face grew livid with anguish ; but the cry that 
rose to her lips was : 
~ Oh, Lily ! what will you say ?” 

Half an hour, and then a man’s footsteps came ringing 
along the sheep-track, and a man’s stalwart form came 
between Miss Vivian’s swimming eyes and the evening 
sky. 

‘Of course, it must be that person!” mutiered the 
young lady, and closed her eyes altogether. 

Dick Netley thought she had fainted, and uttered some 
exclamations appropriate to the circumstances. 

Miss Vivian’s eyes flashed open suddenly. 

‘*T am quite conscious, young man,” said she, severely. 

‘‘Tam happy to hear it; but what I just said was in 
the idea that you had fainted. I hope you will excuse 
me,” said the ‘‘young man,” gently lifting off the great 
stone and raising the bruised arm. 

Miss Vivian moaned piteously. 

**May I look at your arm ? Iam afraid it is broken,” 
said Dick Netley, quietly slipping out the gold button 
from the wristband of the cambric sleeve. 

“No! How dare you—— Oh! is it broken ?” 

Thirty seconds, and she had passed from haughty in- 
dignation to pleading terror. But she was a woman, and 
in mortal dread of physical suffering. For all that, she 
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would have borne martyrdom as unflinchingly as the 
stoutest of them. 

Consistency is a jewel, no doubt ; but no earthly insti- 
tution possesses less of that virtue than the jewel of 
mankind called woman. 

So Dick Netley, pushing back the cambric sleeve, care- 
fully manipulated the wounded arm for a moment, and 
then said, in a pitiful voice : 

“Yes, Miss Vivian, one bone is broken; but I think 
not both.” 

Miss Vivian turned a little whiter even than she had 
been. 

Dick continued : 

“T can set it, if you choose—I was bred a surgeon—or 
I will take you to the house and fetch Dr. Greene from 
the village.” 

“* You set it!” moaned Miss Vivian, and fainted. 

When she recovered she was half way home, borne in 
the stout arms of Farmer Bunce’s hired man, Dick. 

“Set me down, sir!” murmured she, as haughtily as 
was compatible with a condition of great weakness and 
pain. 

She was obeyed, and being set upon her feet, attempted 
to walk. The next moment she lay upon the ground. 

Dick Netley stood quietly beside her without speaking. 

‘*T cannot walk,” moaned Miss Vivian. 

‘So Isee. Shall I carry you ?” asked the hired man. 

‘‘Yes—yes—if you please,” said Miss Vivian, and at the 
word found herself clasped in two strong arms, and borne 
along as tenderly and safely as a child is carried by its 
father. 

She noticed, too, that her arm was adjusted in a sling 
formed of two handkerchiefs, and she reddened through 
her pallor at thinking that one of them, probably; be- 
longed to this presumptuous laborer. 

Approaching the house, Dick turned aside from the 
path, and approached it at the back. 

“Tf Miss Lily sees you coming home like this she will 
be frightened, so I am going to the back door,” said he. 

Juliet whispered “Thank you,’’ more humanly than she 
had yet spoken to him. 

Pass we another month, and come to a night when Miss 
Vivian, now quite recovered, and very happy in seeing 
her fragile Lily so well and bright as she had been for 
a week or two, came singing down the lane behind the 
farmhouse, returning from a woodland ramble, and met 
Dick Netley just going for the cows. 

She hesitated a moment, then smiled sweetly, even if 
the sweetness had a bitter tinge of condescension in it, as 
she said : 

“Oh, Mr. Netley, I was wishing to speak with you.” 

The young man bowed silently, and stood Jooking at 
her out of his frank blue eyes. 

‘“‘T have felt very much obliged for your kindness when 
I broke my arm. You helped me very much, and did all 
you could,” continued Miss Vivian, just a little embar- 
rassed by the regard of those clear eyes, ‘‘and I should like 
to make you a little present by way of acknowledgment,” 
said she, in conclusion, as she held out a banknote of 
large amount, which she was nervously extracting from a 
separate pocket of her portemonnaie while speaking. 

Dick Netley bowed again, but did not raise his hand. 

“Thank you, Miss Vivian,” said he; ‘‘I should not 
think of taking money from you for such a service.” 

Miss Vivian colored angrily. 

‘‘But I insist,” said she ; ‘‘I am under an obligation 
to you, and I wish to repay it.” 

“‘Tt cannot be done with money, Miss Vivian,” said the 
kind man, very quietly. 
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The young lady hesitated. After all, she honored a 
pride so akin to her own, and she asked, more gently 
than she had yet spoken: 

“What may I do for you, then? My father might help 
you to some better situation than this——” 

“Not that either,” said Dick Netley, with a smile. 
‘Neither money nor patronage will pay the debt. You 
must be content to owe it, Miss Vivian, or you must pay 
it yourself.” 

“What do you mean 2” asked the young lady, amaze- 
ment and indignation struggling in her face. 
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Miss Vivian hesitated a moment, then, with right royal 
grace, submitted to the position, and said: 

“Your demand is, after all, not unreasonable ; and I 
shall, I dare say, find the excursion as agreeable as it will 
be novel. When do you propose to go ?” 

‘* Will to-morrow suit you ?” 

‘“‘If my sister continues as well as she has been for the 
last week, and has no objection to my leaving her. Does 
Miss Lee know of this plan ?” 

“No; but I think she will be glad to go.” 

‘Very well. I shall be ready to-morrow, then,” and 


Gay 
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‘*Only to point out a very simple method by which you 
may pay your debt to me; that is, if you choose to pay 
it at all. If you do not, we will consider that there is no 
debt at all in the matter.” 

“You need not be afraid that I shall deny such claims 
as you may haye upon me,” said Miss Vivian, superbly. 
What is it you wish me to do for you ?” 

“Simply to go berrying to-morrow with Maud Lee and 
myself, and allow us for that day—that one day—to treat 
you as if we were your equals, or you ours, as you 
please.” 


Miss Vivian, strolling along toward the house, divided 
her wonder between this strange young man’s presump- 
tion and her condescension. 

The next day was the loveliest of the Summer. Lily 
Vivian was bright and strong, and very merry over her 
sister’s sudden rustic tastes. Mary Green enjoyed the 
mirth of her nursling, and said all sorts of things about 
the day when ‘‘ Miss Lily herself should go blackberrying 
as smart as any of ’em.” 

At nine o’clock Miss Vivian, attired in the plainest of 
her mourning-dresses, and her face shaded by the wide 
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hat, with its white, floating plume, stepped into the farm- 


main in this position. We may meet again, Miss Juliet, 


‘wagon, and seated herself beside Maud, who looked like a | on more equal terms.” 


rosebud, with her pink cheeks and green barége sun- 
bonnet. 

Miss Vivian was a lady to the tips of her tender fingers 
and the toes of her exquisite boots, and having accepted 
this position, she proceeded to do both it and herself just- 
ice, by making herself as agreeable to her involuntary 


companions as ever she had done to the most honored 
guest of her father’s drawing-room. Nor was the effort 


long an effort. 

Before the sun had driven them from the hill, where 
the great high-bush blackberries grew in ripe abundance, 
to seek shelter in the shade of the chestnut-grove, where 
a dainty lunch awaited them, Juliet Vivian had found her- 
self laughing as she had not laughed since she was fifteen, 
and actually bandying jests with Farmer Bunce’s hired 
man and Farmer Bunce’s granddaughter, with whom, in 
the two months they had lived together, she had not, 
until to-day, exchanged a dozen sentences. 

The dinner was a merry one, and prolonged far into the 
afternoon, as why should it not be, when the pails and 
baskets were already piled high with blackberries, and 
Miss Vivian’s dusky cheeks glowed with the unwonted 
crimson of fatigue and heat! Probably she never had 
looked so handsome as on that day, for she never had 
come so close to nature, and she found the acquaintance a 
pleasant one. 

‘Your hands are stained. Come to the spring and 
wash them. We need not pick any more berries,” said 
Dick to the two girls, and as Maud skipped away by her- 
self to a little waterfall among the rocks, he led Juliet to 
the still pool above, and as she was about to plunge her 
hands into its cool depths said, suddenly : 

‘*One moment, Miss Juliet. Look first at the picture 
in the pool. It is a magic fountain—did not you know 
it ?—and one sees his destiny therein if he looks at the 
right time. Look for yours.” 

She laughed and bent over the water. She saw her 
own face, sparkling and brilliant as she had never seen it 
before, and above it she saw a handsome Saxon face, the 
white teeth flashing, the bright eyes sparkling with an ex- 
pression of mirthful meaning not to be misunderstood. 
Miss Vivian colored crimson, and drew back hastily, but 
she did not speak. It was Dick Netley who said, as they 
turned away : 

‘“‘No, it is an idle tale. One does not read his destiny 
so easily. But we shall come to it, or it will come to us, 
in the end, for all that.” 

Juliet looked at him steadily. 

“Pardon me,” said she ; ‘‘but you once told me you 
were bred a surgeon. You must have met with great mis- 
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fortunes, or reverses, to find yourself where you are to- 
day. ” 

“Thank you for the interest you intimate. I have not 
always been what I am now, nor doI expect always to re- 


Miss Vivian smiled rather dubiously, and hastened to 
rejoin Maud, who, seated beneath the chestnut trees, read 
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half aloud from a little book that she had found in the 


pocket of Dick’s coat. It was ‘‘The Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,” and, with a smile, he took it from her hand, and 
turning the pages, read with some significance from Sir 
Federigo’s Falcon : 

‘All things come round to him who will but wait.” 


Miss Vivian played with the grass beside her for a mo- 
ment, then slowly raised her eyes, full of an angry light ; 
but before the look awaiting them they sank abashed, and 
the unwonted red deepened in the olive cheeks. 

‘Read some more, Dick. Read a whole poem,” said 
little Maud ; and Dick, with no more ado, gave them the 
whole of that loveliest of love-stories, in a clear, sonorous 
voice, and with an emphasis here and there that filled the 
mind of at least one of his listeners with a strange hurly 
of emotions. 

The bright day ended, and as the moon rose, they set 
out upon their return. Maud asked to be left at the 
house of a neighbor about half a mile distant from the 
farmhouse, and having helped her out, Dick drove on 
alone with Juliet. Half the distance was passed in 
silence, and then he asked: 

‘‘Has it been as irksome a sacrifice as you expected, 
Miss Vivian ?” 

“‘T have had a very pleasant day,” said Juliet, half re- 
gretfully. ; 

“‘Might it be possible to enjoy such another, without 
the idea of the debt to injure its perfection ?” 

‘‘No, no more,” said Miss Vivian, so abruptly that her 
companion turned to look at her, as he slowly asked : 

“‘Why do you speak so decidedly ?” 

‘People may step out of their own lives for one day 
and come to no harm, but not to make a practice of it,” 
said Miss Vivian, in a troubled voice. 

Dick drove on in silence for several moments, then 
said : 

‘Miss Vivian, you were so kind as to express some 
little interest in my prospects a while ago. May Iventure 
to ask your advice upon a point very vital to those pros- 
pects, and, indeed, to my whole life ?” 

“If my advice is of any value——” stammered Miss 
Vivian. 

“It is of the utmost to me. Suppose me, then, to be of 
respectable yeoman parentage, with a fair education and 
tolerable business capacity. Suppose me to be naturally 
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indifferent to ambition, and so content as to abandon a 
profession which I found laborious and irksome, and 
to sink into obscurity and to accept a position almost 
menial, as you would, no doubt, consider. But now, if you 
please, suppose me aroused from this condition of ignoble 
content and mental sloth by the sudden dawning upon my 
life of a new possibility in creation. Fancy me for the 
first time in my life to be in love, and with a woman whose 
social position is as far above mine as the stars above the 
earth. Pshaw! That is nonsense! As farabove mine as 
the gas-sun in the Boston theatre is above the seats in the 
-parquette. I am afraid I weary you, but I have just ar- 
rived at the point. Supposing me the subject of this new, 
strange, overwhelming passion, what should you advise 
metodo? To try to elevate myself to the sphere of her I 
loved, to resume my profession with a fair prospect of suc- 
cess in it, and when I had attained a position such as she 
might deign to notice, to tell her of my love? Should I 
do this, Miss Vivian, or should I abandon the pursuit at 
once, regarding it only as an idle vision, the sweet but 
dangerous dream of a Summer day? Will you advise 
me ?” 

They had reached the gate, and drawing rein, the young 
man turned to look at his companion. Her face was pale 
in the early twilight, but her eyes were wide and bright as 
she fixed them unflinchingly upon his own, and answered 
without faltering : 

‘Tf you wish my advice, Mr. Netley, it is this. Forget 
your presumptuous and impossible dream as quickly as 
possible, and content yourself with what lies within your 
reach. If the woman you love is worthy of the position 
you assign to her, she would far rather die than stoop from 
her appointed place. She could never love, for she could 
never hold you as her equal, no matter to what position 
you might ultimately climb. Now I will thank you to 
drive on.” 

Without a word Dick Netley obeyed her, and without a 
word, save one brief good-by, they parted at the farmhouse 
door. 

Lily Vivian was disappointed in the effect of Juliet’s 
day of rural delight, as she called it, for never, since they 
first came to the farmhouse, had Miss Vivian been so mute 
and grave as on the evening of this, the day which began 
with such unwonted merriment. 

Another month, and the day drew nigh for the departure 
of the Misses Vivian and their attendant from the old 
farmhouse, seated now among its shocks of golden grain. 

The last night, the very last night had come, and Miss 
Vivian, having seen her sister in bed and asleep, threw a 
light shawl about her shoulders, and stepped quietly out 
into the moonlight, The grass, dry and cool to her feet, 
the night air soft and sweet to her burning temples, 
wooed her on, and she strolled along the lane beneath the 
burdened apple-trees. 

A little way from the house she paused, and stood rest- 
ing one arm upon the fence, her head upon her hand. 

“Tt is the last night, Miss Vivian,” said a low voice 
beside her. 

She raised her head and looked at him, but did not 
answer. 

He, too, leaned upon the fence, and, looking into her 
eyes, which, in the clear moonlight, lay like fathomless 
seas of mystery and gloom before him, he slowly re- 
peated : 

“The last night, Miss Vivian, of three happy months. 
Happy to me, at least.” 

She did not answer him, not by so much as a word, and 
he continued: 

** Will you forgive me if I touch once more upon a for- 


bidden topic? ‘Will you allow me to ask once more if 
you have no kindlier advice to offer than the hard coun- 
sel you gave me before? If I love this proud woman 
with all my heart and soul and strength, does not that 
make me a match for her? If I struggle and strive, with 
a man’s whole strength, to gain for myself name and fame 
and wealth, that I may offer them to her, may I not ask 
the poor privilege of hoping that at the end she will, at 
least, allow me to offer them without presumption. Oh, 
Juliet ! I will, I must speak out this once, should you 
slay me with your scornful glances. I love you as never 
man loved woman yet. I can and I will place myself 
beside you in social position ; I can and I will make a 
home not altogether unworthy of your acceptance. Will 
you say to me that when I have done it I may dare vent- 
ure to offer it to you ?” 

He stood there, passion-pale, in the moonlight, and 
looked at her with his clear, earnest eyes. She bowed 
her face upon her hands a moment, then raised it, cold, 
calm and proud as he had ever seen it, while she an- 
swered : 

“No. To whatever position you might attain, I could 
never forget that from whence you had risen. I could 
never hold you as my equal, could never feel at ease in 
my mind, could never consent to become your wife under 
any circumstances.” 

“‘You do not say, could never love me, Juliet,” said he, 
in a low, deep voice. 

‘‘A woman of my rank has no right to love a man of 
yours. No more right than he has to love her,” said 
Juliet, and her voice thrilled with some sharp pain which 
drew the color from her face, leaving it ghastly white in 
the moonlight. 

‘*You would never consent to become my wife under 
any circumstances ?” said the young man, slowly repeat- 
ing her words, and searching her eyes with his. 

“‘ Never—never—never !” and she raised her hand as 
taking a solemn oath. 

The young man threw himself upon the grass before 
her, and lay there » moment as if dead, then sprung to 
his feet and regarded her with a strange and terrible ex- 
pression. It was not love, nor grief, nor despair. Per- 
haps it was recklessness. She could not tell; but snatch- 
ing at her hand, he held it fast, while he bitterly said: 

‘‘Heaven forgive you, Juliet Vivian ; but I think that 
you have crushed my life! Wait, now, until I tell you 
the height and depth of my folly. My name is Richard 
Netley Forrester, and I am a millionaire twice over. Yes, 
you have heard my name ; I see it in your eyes. Well, I 
fell in love with you last Winter at a ball, but I would not 
seek an introduction. I did not care to know you, for 
your reputation as a haughty and disdainful coquette had 
gone before you, and I knew you were not the woman I 
ought to love. But I could not help it. The sudden 
passion burned and throbbed its way to my heart’s core, 
and made itself a place there—a place, Juliet, which no 
other love can fill for ever. But I was resolute in avoid 
ing you, and succeeded, until I heard the story of your 
coming here and turning your back upon all the homage 
and luxury you love, and grace, to attend your sister and 
make her last days blessed. Then I felt that there was, 
there must be, a heart under the icy mask you wear, and 
I resolved to find it. 

“T came here before you, Juliet, and persuaded the old 
farmer to take me as a laborer, demanding no hire, and 
representing myself as a poor student desirous of repair- 
ing his wasted health by a Summer of out-door-life and 
labor. You came, and I began my experiment upon your 
nature, It has failed. You have learned to love me, but 
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you said truly when you said you would have died sooner 
than marry me, had I indeed risen from the apparent po- 
sition where you found me. 

‘You have disappointed me, Juliet ; cruelly, bitterly. 
May Heaven forgive you! But it was a wicked thing to 
do ; and you denied your own heart while crushing mine, 
You, too, will suffer.” 

“Tf I had known—if I could have guessed ——’” faltered 
Miss Vivian. Netley smiled bitterly. 

‘‘Yes ; but where then would have been my test? No; 
the love you would give me now is not what I sought. 
It is not the pure, unselfish, unbought and untrameled 
devotion of which I dreamed. It has not the ring of the 
true metal, and I make my life’s crown of no tinsel. 
Good-by, Miss Vivian, I shall not forget you !” 

He was gone, and she had not found one word to say, 
not one; nor did she utter sign nor sound to show the 
passion working within, as she crept back to the house 
and up to her little chamber ; but once there—— ! 

When such a woman gives way to grief, close the door 
and draw the curtain, and leave her to wrestle alone with 
the terrible visitor. 

* * * * * * 

So the Misses Vivian came back to town, and poor little 
Lily grew rapidly worse, and faded and died, and Juliet 
shut herself up with her until the last, and has not ap- 
peared since, although, of course, she will by another 
season ; and the wealthy Mr. Forrester is traveling in 
Europe, and little Maud Lee is musing in her old Berk- 
shire farmhouse of the words he spoke to her when he bid 
her good-by. 

Will he find his rest and his hope with her at last ? 
Who knows ? 


“ All things come round to him who will but wait.” 


THE ORIGIN OF CALCULATION. 


Durie the earlier races of mankind the systems of com- 
putation were never intricate or elaborate, as their needs 
were simple and few. The number three was the limit of 
arithmetical conception of many of the ancient races, five 
of others, and ten in still others. It was rather curious 
that none of the ancient limits are expressed by six, seven, 
eight, or nine, but the explanation was given later on in his 
address. 

In the stricter sense of limits of intelligence, meaning 
the idea conveyed by numbers, how very few, even in this 
enlightened age, are able to comprehend and take in large 
numbers! For instance, take two maps, one containing 
1,000 objects and the other 1,001, and who can detect the 
difference ? Yet the same difference (one) divides two and 
three. Thanks to our system of notation, we can proceed 
in all cases of comparison and estimation as readily as if 
the maps were of three and four objects only. 

The word calculation is derived from the Latin calculus, 
a pebble. There are several familiar Latin phrases in 
which the word occurs, showing that pebbles were used to 
count with by the Romans. The Tiracians used white 
pebbles to mark fortunate days, and a black one for the 
ancient Fridays. Tho system of counting and comparing 
numbers by means of these pebbles was illustrated as fol- 
lows : There are two flocks of sheep to be counted and 
compared. As the first flock passes, one by one, a pebble 
is dropped in a basket for each sheep until all have passed ; 
then the other flock is enumerated in the same manner ; 
then a pebble is taken from each basket alternately until 
one basket is exhausted, and thus the comparative num- 
bers of the flocks are ascertained. The pebble thus 
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played an important part in the calculations of primitive 
nations. 

Some nations, however, had better natural facilities in 
the chalk and slate found in their countries, and one can 
scarcely imagine a race so low in intelligence as not to be 
able to make some use of such materials. Straight lines 
were marked with the chalk on the slate until the limit of 
comprehension was reached—to wit, five. which would be 
shown by a mark d?awn at an angle across four other 
marks, and this system was continued with similar sets 
until their minds became clouded and their capacity 
could reach no further. This is a step in advance of the 
pebble system, and has been handed down to us, and we 
use it in sets of five. 

In consulting the dictionary it is found that the word 
number is derived from the Latin numerus, which is prob- 
ably taken from numus, a small silver coin, which was 
possibly used for the same purpose as the pebbles, and 
finally became a medium for the interchange of products. 

These chalk marks are now called “tallies,” and in 
Webster it is found that, before the days of writing, in 
buying and selling each person had a stick on which was 
marked or notched the quantity of goods bought and sold. 
These two sticks were each a check upon the other, and 
were received as evidence in courts of justice. Connect 
the giving with one scoring check and the receiving with 
the other, and remembering that the number of notches 
agree, and no matter how many of these sticks there may 
be, the sum of the giving scores will agree with the sum of 
the receiving scores. A complete system of double-entry 
book-keeping, showing that, as that system had no begin- 
ning, it will have no end. 

The next step in the onward progress is the system of 
counting by digits or fingers, which is still employed by 
children and even by persons of maturer minds. Here is the 
explanation of the fact that some of the primitive nations 
could only count up to five, while others could count to 
ten ; the one race only comprehending the use of one 
hand in counting, the other understanding the use of 
both. After getting beyond five there is no reason for 
stopping at any of the intermediate numbers. The digit 
system is a long step in advance of the othersystems. To 
complete the digit system and remedy its defects a philo- 
sophical language is required. The requirements are a 
means of communication, a mechanical aid to thought and 
an instrument of record and reference. The combination 
of the digit and tally system will give the requirements. 

Instead of erecting a finger, make a sloping mark I; 
then to show that one hand has been used make another 
stroke at a different angle, meeting the first at its base, 
thus forming a V. When both hands have been used add 
to this V another one inverted thus, A, forming an X, and 
giving the means of symbolizing from I to X. Thus I, 
II, III (omitting four for the present), V, VI, VI, 
VIII (omitting nine), X. By another step IV and IX are 
made, the left hand position of I signifying the subtrac- 
tion. This is the Roman system, and is now only used for 
special purposes, being too cumbrous and wearisome for 
ordinary use. The only way to improve this method was 
to improve it out of existence, at least for the purpose of 
calculation, by inventing a new system. The Arabic 
notation has done that. There are in this system ten 
symbols or figures—0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

The conditions of a philosophical language as applied 
to calculation are thus complied with, but these figures 
must have independent names, which should be governed 
by the same principles as the system of symbols. Such 
has been done, and, as a philosophical system, is so com- 
plete that any one on having the name of a number can 
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immediately transcribe it in its proper place. It is held 
in such esteem by the world at large that it would seem 
an utter impossibility to introduce into use a system even 
more nearly approaching perfection. 

Among the attempts to improve the system, the following 
suggested by Colonel Sprague is not the least one worthy 


FLYING PHALANGER OF AUSTRALIA, IN THE ACT OF 
LEAPING FROM ONE BRANCH TO ANOTHER, 


of notice. The improvements suggested are threefold : 
first, the making the figures spring from a small number 
of elementary forms, having their forms to suggest their 
meaning ; second, having them so formed that one can 
not be mistaken for another, and, third, the forms being 
such that they may be rapidly written. The desirability 
of these changes must be patent to any one who has much 
to do with figures, but it is not likely the consent of the 
world will be easily obtained to such a change. 


ANIMALS THAT FLY. 
By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., Sc.D., F.R.S.E. 


OF all the powers possessed by one or the other of the 
varied tribes of animals, there is none which has been 
more universally alike the admiration and the envy of the 
human race than that of flight. The philosopher has in- 
vestigated the mechanism by which the bird or the insect 
is able to raise itself above the ground ; and the capacity 


for traversing swiftly the vast and wandering fields of air 
has formed the theme of many a poet; while even the 
most commonplace of mankind is fain to gaze in wonder 
as he sees the hawk sailing in graceful circles, with wide- 
extended pinions, over his head, or as he watches the 
rapid evolutions of the untiring swallow. At the present 
day the only animals which are endowed with the marvel- 
ous power of aérial locomotion, or of ‘ flight” properly so 
called, are the birds, the insects and the bats ; some of 
the two former of these groups being, however, unable ta 
support themselves in the air. 

Speaking generally, therefore, 
these three kinds of animals are the 
only ones which possess the power 
of “flight”; but the object of this 
paper is to show that there formerly 
existed animals belonging to a dif- 
ferent class—namely, to the class of 
the reptiles — which were likewise 
capable of flying ; and in pursuit of 
this object we must explore the re- 
cesses of the past, and carefully ex- 
amine some of the bones which 
geologists have exhumed from what 
are called the ‘Secondary Rocks.” 

While we have this definite object in view, and while 
we must leave to abler hands than ours the discussion of 
the laws and conditions under which flight is carried on, 
it is, nevertheless, necessary that we should just consider 
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for a moment what we mean by the term “flight,” for a 
great deal turns upon our accurately understanding this. 
Now, in the strict sense of the term, the power of flight is 
limited to the power of raising the body above the surface 
of the earth, of supporting it in the air, and of transport- 
ing it from place to place in the atmosphere. Accepting 
this definition, the only animals which now possess the 
power of ‘‘flight,” as before said, are the birds, the in- 
sects and the bats; and all of these fly by means of organs 
which are technically, or popularly, called ‘‘ wings.” 
These wings are organs which are differently constructed 
in each of the three groups of animals just mentioned, 
but which, in each case, are instruments adapted for beat- 
ing the air by successive strokes, and moved by special 
muscles. 

All animals, then, which fly have ‘‘ wings,” in the above 
wide sense of the word. There are, however, many an- 
imals now existing, which are often spoken of as “‘ flying” 
animals, though, in truth, they possess no power of 
“flight.” The animals, for example, which are called 
“flying squirrels,” the little ‘‘ flying phalangers ” of Aus- 
tralia, and the ‘‘flying lemurs,” of the Indian Archipel- 
ago, come under this head. They all possess, namely, 
more or less extensively developed folds of skin, which 
spring from the sides of the body and are attached to the 
fore and hind legs. By stretching out the legs, these lat- 
eral membranes are extended, and are thus rendered 
capable of acting as a support in the air, fulfilling pre- 
cisely the same function as the ‘‘ parachute ” of the aéro- 
naut. It is clear, however, that we have to deal here with 
structures very different to true ‘‘ wings,” and with a 
function not comparable with true ‘ flight.” 

The animals we have just alluded to have no power of 
raising their bodies from the ground by means of their 
‘flying membranes,” nor can they beat the air with suc- 
cessive strokes of these organs. All that they can do is to 
raise themselves by climbing to a certain height, and then 
to launch themselves out into the air from the elevation 
thus attained to some lower point. In this procedure, 
the widely extended lateral membranes serve to render 
their descent toward the earth a gradual and slowly pro- 
gressive one, and they are thus enabled to execute very 
prolonged and extensive leaps from tree to tree. It will 
be evident, however, that in no proper sense whatever can 
these animals be said to “fly.” 

Nor is it only among the quadrupeds that we find this 
power of darting through the air by means of lateral ex- 
pansions. Thus, in the so-called ‘“‘flying-fishes,” the 
animal is able to dart out of its natural element into the 
less substantial air, and to perform leaps of great length, 
by means of the front pair of fins, which are of immense 
size, and which act exactly like the lateral folds of skin in 
the ‘flying squirrels.” A still more singular example, 
and one bearing more directly on the subject now before 
us, is to be found in the extraordinary little lizards which 
are known as “ flying dragons,” and which are found in 
the forests of India and the Indian Archipelago. In these 
wonderful reptiles we have animals essentially similar to 
our ordinary lizards, but having the sides of the body 
furnished with wide folds of skin. These folds are sup- 
ported by the hinder ribs, which run out straight from 
the backbone, and which can be made to expand the 
“ flying-membranes” in much the same way as the ribs of 
an umbrella enable us to open it. Asin the case of the 
‘‘flying-squirrels,” however, the “flying-dragons,” have 
no power of true ‘‘flight.” They climb among the trees, 
and having reached a suitable elevation, they dart down 
upon the insects upon which they live; their so-called 
“wings” simply allowing them to accomplish leaps of 
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comparatively enormous length without injury to them- 
selves. 

At the present day, no known reptile possesses the 
power of true flight; but geology teaches us that there 
existed in past time a large number of most remarkable 
reptiles, which could “fly,” in as genuine a sense as the 
birds and the bats among existing animals. In other 
words, they possessed organs which may fairly be called 
‘‘wings,”’ since they could be made by appropriate mus- 
cles to beat the air with successive strokes, and to trans- 
port the body of their proprietor from “place to place. 
The reptiles to which we refer are all extinct, not having 
even a near relation now in existence; and for reasons 
which we shall afterward understand, they are known by 
the general name of ‘‘ Pterodactyls.” They are found in 
association with a very large number of other extraordin- 
ary types of reptiles, imbedded in the rocks which geolo- 
gists call the ‘‘Secondary Rocks,” so that they belong to 
what we may consider as the middle period of the earth’s 
history. Though mostly found in a fragmentary condi- 
tion—a skull in one place, an arm in another, and a leg in 
a third—we have, nevertheless, been able now to satisfac- 
torily piece together the detached relics of these ancient 
reptiles, and it is worth our while to consider briefly their 
organization and structure. 

The ordinary forms of Pterodactyls (page 123), as found 
in the fine-grained lithographic slates of Solenhofen, in 
Bavaria, or in the blue shales of the ‘Lias,” at Lyme 
Regis, are comparatively small animals, mostly about the 
size of a pigeon or araven. In the chalk, however, as we 
shall subsequently see, occur remains of gigantic members 
of this group, the dimensions of which greatly exceed 
those of the largest of living birds. Commencing with the 
head, we find the skull to be singularly bird-like in its 
general form, and to be so constructed as to combine to a 
wonderful extent great strength along with the utmost 
lightness and economy of material. The jaws are long 
and beak-like, and would remind one very strongly of the 
bill of a bird, were it not for the fact that they are pro- 
vided, throughout or over a portion of their length, with 
sharp, conical teeth, sunk in distinct sockets. In the 
presence and character of the teeth, the Pterodactyls re- 
semble the crocodiles and alligators among the reptiles, 
and differ from all living birds, though a few fossil birds 
are also provided with teeth. There is also the curious 
fact that the huge Pterodactyls which are found in the 
chalk had no teeth at all, the jaws being apparently 
sheathed in horn, and thus resembling the beak of a bird. 
As some fossil birds, therefore, possess teeth, and as some 
Pterodactyls were toothless, it is evident that we cannot 
use the characters of the jaws as separating these two 
groups of animals. 

The only other point about the skull which need be 
noticed here, is that the ‘‘ orbits "— that is to say, the bony 
chambers in which the eyes were lodged, are of compara- 
tively enormous size. From this it may be safely inferred 
that the Pterodactyls possessed greatly developed organs 
of vision ; and a strong probability is thus established 
that they were nocturnal animals, like our living bats, 
sleeping all day, and coming out in the twilight in search 
of food. 

If we look to the characters of the backbone in the 
Pterodactyls, we find that these curious animals present 
some features which would ally them with the birds, and 
others in which they approach the reptiles. Thus, the 
neck is long and slender, closely resembling that of a bird, 
while there is in some cases a long and slender tail, such 
as we find in no living bird, though we are familiar with 
such a structure in a large number of existing reptiles. 
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(m) Hand; (/f) the greatly elongated Finger carrying the Flying-membrane; (p) Foot. 
SKELETON OF A PTERODACTYL, GREATLY REDUCED IN SIZE. 


While the tail is often long (see above), other Pterodac- 
tyls, however, had a quite rudimentary caudal append- 


It is, however, in the structure of the limbs, and espe- 
cially of the fore-limbs or arms, that the Pterodactyls 
show their most extraordinary peculiarities. The hind- 
legs of the Pterodactyls, though sometimes very feeble, 
are generally well developed, and are clearly suited for 
walking upon the ground, as well as for enabling their 
possessor to climb actively among the trees. Four of the 
toes carry sharp claws, which the ani- 
mal doubtless used in grasping. The 
fifth toe, corresponding with our “little 
toe,” was either rudimentary, or in 
other cases was longer than the other 
toes, and was employed in stretching 
and extending the ‘‘ flying-membrane,”’ 
which we shall afterward see these ani- 
mals to have possessed. The fore-limb 
or arm of the Pterodactyls consists 
essentially of the same bones as we 
should find in the fore-leg of a dog, or 
in the arm of a man; but there is a 
most marvelous modification of the 
structure of the hand (see m, above). 
There are only four fingers to the hand, 
the “‘little finger” being apparently 
wholly wanting. The thumb, the fore- 
finger, and the middle finger exhibit 
no special peculiarities, being of a size 
proportionate to the dimensions of the 
animal itself, and being furnished with 
sharp claws. The fourth finger, on the 
other hand, corresponding with our 
“ring - finger” (f), is of immense 
length, sometimes nearly as long as 
the whole body, and it was not fur- 
nished with any claw. 

Other peculiarities in the structure 
and conformation of the Pterodactyls 
will appear as we proceed; but we 
may now inquire how far the data abeve 
given enable us to judge as to the habits 
and prokable mode of life of these 
singular reptiles. We have seen, then, 
in the first place, that the feet are 
adapted for walking on the ground, 
or for climbing among trees; but we 
are forced at once to conclude that the 
animal could not possibly have walked 
on all-fours, as the enormously elon- 
gated ring-finger would clearly render 
this mode of progression an impossi- 
bility. It is clear, therefore, that in 


walking on the 
ground, the Ptero- 
dactyls must have 
been as genuine 
bipeds as birds; 
and the entire char- 
acters of the skele- 
ton prove that this 
view is the correct 
one, and that the 
hind-limbs alone 
were used in sup- 
porting the weight 
of the body. To 
what use, then, did 
the animal put its wonderfully constructed hands? In 
the reply to this question, we have a very beautiful in- 
stance of the mode in which the naturalist is enabled 
to reason with certainty as to the unknown from his 
knowledge of the known, and to reconstruct the strange 
creatures of the past by observations made on the familiar 
animals of the present. 

The only animals now in existence which possess a 
hand at all comparable to that of the Pterodactyls are 
the curious flying quadrupeds which we all know as bata, 


(A) Arm and Hand of a Pterodactyl (Pterodactyles crassirostris); Si Breast-bone of & 
Pterodactyl, showing the Ridge or Keel to which the Muscles of Fiig’ 

(C) Arm and Hand of a Bat; (D) Arm and Hand (or “‘ Wing”’ of a Bird; (4) Bone of the 
Upper Arm; (r and u) Bones of the Fore-arm; (c) Bones of the Wrist ; (1) Thumb; (I) 
Fore Finger; (III) Middle Finger; (Iv) Ring Finger; (V) Little Finger. 


ht were attached; 
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and in these the resemblance is accompanied by striking 
differences. If we look at the hand of a bat (C, page 123), 
we see that all the five fingers are present, the thumb 
being very small, and being furnished with a hooked 
claw ; while the other four fingers are of immense length, 
and are clawless. The hand, therefore, is like that of the 
Pterodacty] (see A), except that, in the latter, three of 
the four fingers are short and clawed, and only one finger 
is lengthened out and clawless. We know, however, what 
function is discharged by the elongated and clawless 
fingers of the hand of the bat. We know that they serve 
for the support of a delicate expansion of the skin, or 
‘‘ wing,” which stretches between the fore and hind legs, 
and is attached to the sides of the body, while a continua- 


that, if this view as to the functions of the elongated 
finger of the hand of the Pterodactyls be a correct one, 
these animals must have been ably to ‘‘ fly,” in as strict a 
sense as the birds and the bats ; so that there is no real 
ground for comparison between the “‘ flying-membrane ” 
of the former and the lateral ‘‘ parachutes” of such living 
reptiles as the “flying dragons”’; the latter, as we have 
seen, having no power of true flight, but simply using the 
lateral folds of skin as supports in long leaps through the 
air. : 

It may be said, however, that this is all mere conjec- 
ture, and that we have no right to reason in this way, 
seeing that we have so far been unable to detect with cer- 
tainty any actual traces of the ‘ flying-membrane ” accom- 
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THE INDIAN PTEROPUS, OR FLYING FOX, 


tion of it is sometimes found between the hind-legs, in- 
closing the tail. We know that the long fingers of the 
hand are the principal agents by which this “ flying- 
membrane” can be folded up or expanded for use, as the 
animal may desire ; and we know that the membrane thus 
expanded and supported can be made by the muscles of 
the arms to beat the air in successive strokes, thus con- 
ferring upon the animal the power of genuine “flight.” 
Judging, then, from what we know of the bats, we should 
be justified in inferring that the single greatly elongated 
and clawless finger of the Pterodactyls served for the 
support of a delicate ‘“ flying-membrane,” or lateral ex- 
pansion of the integument, springing from the sides of 
the body, attached to the fore and hind legs, and extend- 
ing from the hind-legs to the tail ; and we should also be 
warranted in believing that this flying-membrane could 
be made by appropriate muscles to strike the air, in the 
same manner as the “ wing” of the bats. It follows further 


panying the bones of the Pterodactyls. To this appa- 
rently plausible objection it must be urged that the 
flying-membrane which the Pterodactyls are believed to 
have possessed must have been so delicate that we could 
scarcely expect reasonably that it should have been pre- 
served along with the greatly less perishable bones ; while 
we possess very important collateral evidence proving 
that these animals were able to support themselves in the 
air. 

Thus, we find that the breastbone of the Pterodactyls 
(see B) is furnished in front with a well-marked longi- 
tudinal ridge or keel of bone. A similar keel is found on 
the breastbone of the flying birds, and also on that of the 
bats, and we know perfectly well what it means, and what 
is its function. We know, namely, that this keel upon 
the breastbone is used for the attachment of the great 
muscles which move the wings; and the size of the keel 
is, therefore, a fair indication of the power of flight pos- 
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sessed by any bird, its size increasing in direct proportion 
to the strength of the muscles of the wings. We know 
that a few burrowing animals, such as the moles, in which 
the muscles of the arms are greatly developed, have a 
similar, though less extensive, keel upon the breastbone ; 
but as there is not the slightest ground for ascribing bur- 
rowing habits to the Pterodactyls, we are fully justified 
in believing that the keel upon the breastbone indicates, 
in their case, the possession of powerful wing-muscles, 
and the consequent capacity for flight. 

Again, we know that the bones of the Pterodactyls 
were very light, and were hollow, their cavities being 
filled, not with 
marrow, but 
with air. It 
is true that 
the bats, which 
possess the 
power of 
flight, have 
the bones 
filed with 
marrow, 60 
that the pres- 
ence of air in 
the bones is 
not absolutely 
essential to 
flight ; but in 
all the flying- 
birds the 
bones are 
more or less 
extensively 
hollowed out 
into air - cavi- 
ties, and we 
can scarcely 
be wrong in 
concluding 
that the exist- 
ence of simi- 
lar cavities in 
the bones of 
the Pterodac- 
tyls indicates 
a similar 
mode of life 
for the latter. 

Upon the 
whole, then, 
we may safely 
conclude that 
the Pterodac- 
tyls enjoyed 
the power of 
flight, and that the apparatus by which they supported 
themselves in the air was a flying-membrane, similar to the 
“‘ wing.” of the bats, but differing in the fact that the chief 
agent in its expansion is a single elongated finger. It re- 
mains, accepting this as settled, to briefly consider the re- 
lationships which subsist between the Pterodactyls on 
the one hand, and the bats, the birds and the reptiles on 
the other hand. From the bats, as we have seen, the 
Pterodactyls are distinguished by the different structure 
of the hand ; but a distinction of more vital importance is 
to be found in the fact that the former possessed no air- 
cavities in the bones (this implying a very important dif- 
ference in the structure of the breathing-organs), while 


THE FLYING TOAD OF BORNEO, 


the skull of the latter is built upon an entirely different 
plan to that which we find in the bats. 

We may, therefore, decide without hesitation that the 
Pterodactyls cannot be placed in the neighborhood of the 
bats, and, indeed, cannot be associated with the true quad- 
rupeds (‘“‘mammals’’) at all. To the birds, the Ptero- 
dactyls exhibit many points of affinity, as seen more 
especially in the general structure of the skull and neck, 
and in the presence of air-cavities in the bones. These 
resemblances, however, cannot be allowed to count for 
much as against the striking differences which separate 
these two groups. If the Pterodactyls were really re- 
lated to the 
birds, they 
= must have 
been warm- 
blooded = ani- 
mals; and in 
that case they 
must have 
possessed a 
non - conduct- 
ing covering 
of feathers, 
We have, how- 
ever, no evi- 
dence that 
‘| they were pro- 
vided with 
feathers or 
| with any in- 
; tegumentary 
| appendages of 
any kind, and 
| we have the 
reasonable 
right to inter- 
.| pret this neg- 
~) ative evidence 
in a positive 
light, seeing 
that the rocks 
in which Pter- 
| odactyls are 
| most abund- 
| ant have actu- 
ally yielded 
the well-pre- 
served traces 
| of feathers in 
| connection 
with the bones 
of true birds. 
There is, 
therefore, 
every proba- 
bility that the skin of the Pterodactyls was naked, a con- 
dition of things incompatible—except in animals capable 
of clothing themselves artificially—with the possession of 
hot blood. Moreover, the apparatus of flight in the Pter- 
odactyls and the birds is respectively very different. In 
the former, the animal supported itself in the air by a 
“‘flying-membrane,” carried principally by one elongated 
finger. In the latter, the fore-limb, or ‘‘ wing,” is only 
furnished with two fingers and a rudimentary thumb, and 
its entire structure is specially modified (see D) for the — 
attachment of a series of quill-feathers, which constitute 
the actual apparatus of flight. 

On the other hand, the balance of evidence at the present 
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moment is very decidedly in favor of our considering the 
Pterodactyls as truly referable to the class of the Rep- 
tiles, and to be, therefore, essentially related to such ex- 
isting animals as the lizards and the crocodiles. Not only 
do they agree with the Reptiles in very many important 
points connected with their skeleton, but the fact that 
they were destitute of either feathers or hair, and that 
they, therefore, were cold - blooded, will scarcely permit 
us to associate them closely with any other known group 
of animals. 

If this conclusion be accepted—and few now entertain 
views essentially different—we are presented in the Ptero- 
dactyls with one of the most remarkable of many extinct 
types of reptilian life. The power of flight, conditioned 
by the possession of a bat-like wing-membrane, supported 
upon one greatly elongated finger, and the possession of 
hollow bones filled with air, are points in which the 
Pterodactyls differ from all known reptiles; and they 
must, therefore, be regarded as constituting a group quite 
apart, within the limits of the class to which they belong. 
Nor can their general appearance when alive have been any 
more in accordance with our ordinary notions than their 
internal structure. 

They do not take the place of the true birds during the 
secondary period, for we know that these existed as well ; 
but they seem to have been the principal denizens of the 
air at this epoch of the history of the earth. The smaller 
ones may, perhaps, have lived upon insects; but the 
larger ones probably subsisted upon fish, their toothed 
jaws serving admirably to enable them to retain a firm 
hold of their slippery prey. The giants of the order—with 
skulls three feet in length, and wings twenty-five or thirty 
feet in expanse—appear, however, to have been destitute 
of teeth, though it is probable that they, too, lived princi- 
pally upon fish. 

It scarcely needs a great stretch of imagination—now 
that we know something of the structure of these wonder- 
ful reptiles—to call up before our mind’s eye a scene on 
one of the coasts of the Oolitic or the Chalk Sea, in which 
we may suppose the principal actors to be Pterodactyls. 
Each may fill up the details of such a scene as best pleases 
him. In any case, the predominant feature of the picture 
will be found in the presence of these weird and spectral 
creatures, some sitting on some projecting point of rock, 
watching with glittering eye the movements of the fish in 
the clear-blue water below ; others beating with leathern 
pinions the dusky air, hovering above the unruffled sur- 
face of the ocean, and ever and anon darting down with 
rapid swoop upon their hapless prey ; while others, pos- 
sibly with many a dissonant shriek, wing their way stead- 
ily to some distant roosting-place among the cliffs. 
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AMoNG the permanent seashore schools is Professor Alpheus 
By ae rasa & of Zoology at Annisquam, on Cape Ann, Mass. 
“The purpose of this laboratory,” says the circular announcing it 
for the present year, “isto afford opportunities for the study of the 
development, anatomy, and habits of common types of marine ani- 
mals, under suitable direction and advice. There will, therefore, be 
no attempt to give lectures or any stated courses of instruction.” 
The guidance of the pupils is especially in charge of Professor Van 
Vleck, of Boston, though Professor Hyatt will be at the school 
throughout the Summer. 


THE American Government has received the admiration of 
Europe for its liberal encouragement and support of scientific re- 
search; and its own citizens, of the intellectual classes at least, have 
rejoiced at the freedom with which it has been customary to dis- 
tribute the volumes reporting upon scientifle investigations as fast 
as printed on the Government’s presses. There has been a ery 
from some persons, however, because in many cases these books 
have fallen into unsuitable hands, or have been sold in quantities, 
as soon as issued, to the second-hand book dealers; but this com- 
plaint is largely unfounded, for ultimately they reached the libra- 


ries of those who really valued and used them, and at very small 
cost. A change in this liberality of distribution is now beginning. 
In several departments it is pro that the sl oan books ofa 
scientific nature which are published shall be given only to those 

ying cost price. To the poorer students—the very ones to whom 
the books are of greatest value—this will make a serious difference ; 
and it is an expense they ought not to be called upon to assume, 
since general taxation has already paid for the gathering of the ma- 
terial and the publication, The people are therefore entitled to the 
books free, as a matter of right; and, aside from this, it is for the 
interest of science and education in the whole country that the 
former freedom of distribution should not be restricted. 


A GERMAN naturalist in Ceylon writes that two snails there are 
remarkably well shielded from observation by their form, and add 
as many facts to Wallace’s famous theory of protective mimicry. 
One, Heliz hemastoma, is covered with a growth of alga, which 
likewise flourishes on the trunks of the palms frequented by this 
snail, The other, Helix superba, has a green protective coating, 
making it almost invisible to birds. 


ConSIDERING the advancement of the United States in other re- 
spects, the absence of good maps of her territory, with a few local 
exceptions, is remarkable, Many applications have been made of 
late to the Coast Survey for data ior maps of various districts. 
These requests cannot well be answered, or if the data are fur- 
nished the outcome is likely to prove unsatisfactory. The Coast 
Survey has, therefore, determined upon the compilation of facts for 
a general map of the United States on the scale of ten miles to the 
inch, which shall be as exhaustive as that size will allow. To it 
will apply not only the very thorough coast-work already done, but 
the interior primary triangulations upon which the Survey has long 
been engaged. The map will be published in parts, somewhat like 
anatlas. The first will take in New England, and will probably be 
issued before the end of 1884, It will be superior to anything ever 
published in America in this line. 


A NOVEL contest between one of the ‘‘ water-bugs ” ( Belostoma) 
and a fish is described in the American Naturalist by J. E. Todd, 
who witnessed it in Dakota last Summer. Pushing aside the weeds 
at the edge of the stream, he saw a Belostoma about three-fourths 
of an inch long which seemed to have just vanquished a fish three 
or four times its own length. ‘ The fish, struggling feebly, turned 
over on its side, and the bug crawled forward to its throat, and 
apparently pierced it with its bill, and both disappeared in a 
thicket of fallen weeds lying in the water, whether by the slight 
struggles of the fish or the strength of the bug I cannot say.” 


In Lieutenant T. W. Symond’s recent Report to the Chief of En- 
gineers, U.S. A., upon the region of the Upper Columbia, many in- 
teresting facts are given going to show the ancient magnitude of 
that still noble river, Much proof can be cited, the author assures 
us, that this river has only lately become reduced. All along its 
upper part, wherever there is a concave portion of the bluff, ter- 
races from 500 to 2,000 feet in height above the stream are to be 
found, which show plainly that they were pest there by the cur- 
rent within very recent times. During and immediately following 
the Champlain epoch the river seems to have been greatly choked up 
about the Dalles, behind which a vast lake accumulated. This 
quaternary lake it is proposed to call Lake Lewis, just as the name 

onneville has been given to the great body of water of which the 
present Salt Lake of Utah is the remnant. 


A new point in the dispersion of seeds has been observed by a 
botanist at Nyack, N. Y. He had gathered a few pods of the Chi- 
nese wistaria (W. consequana, Bunth.), and placed them in a vase 
on the mantel-shelf. One evening in January he was startled by a 
loud, epepping report, and heard something strike against the ceil- 
ing and then rebound forcibly against the window-shade. Exami- 
nation showed that the smallest of the wistaria pods had ruptured, 
and that the flying missile was one of its inclosed beans. The 
valves of the pod had turned entirely inside out at their lower 
extremity, and had separated from their pedicel, not at the well- 
marked juncture, but a little distance below it. The bean was 
thrown twenty feet; if it had been ejected with the same force 
from its natural position on the vine it would doubtless have gone 
much further, At this pace the spread of the plant ought to be ex- 
ceedingly rapid. 


A VERY curious observation is made concerning Nepenthes bical- 
carala, a new pitcher-plant discovered in Borneo by Mr. Burbidge. 
Its pitchers, which always contain insects of various kinds, are 
armed at their entrance with two sharp and strong spines. Mr. 
Burbidge is convinced that the spines serve to prevent birds and 
inseet-hunting animals—such as the tarsier—from removing these 
inseets, which doubtless serve as nourishment to the plant. 


Sir W. Hooker states that the powdered capsules of Puneeria 
coagulans, « shrub common in Northern India, may be used in 
cheese-making in place of rennet. A decoction of thirty parts of 
the poweet in 1,150 parts of water is sufficient. A teaspoonful of 
this liquid is sufficient for a gallon of milk. 


AccorpInG to the New Hampshire Gazette a toad. having ob- 
served that flies were attracted by moistened meal which was given 
as food to a brood of chickens, contrived to roll himself in the 
saucer, and thus became a living and very efficient fly-trap. 


AccorpDINnG to MM. Gerlach and Koch, if the shell of an egg is 
eoated over in great part with varnish, the embryo is dwarfed, 
sometimes not reaching a fourth part of its normal size, whilst the 
head is disproportionately large, 
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INsEcts, and ong bees, possess a sense for color, and not 
only en one hue from another, but have their preferences, 
That they have a Menon A and a discrimination of scent far sur- 
passing that of the bloodhound needs no demonstration. It ap- 
pears, further, that powerful odors and brilliant colors are very 
rarely combined, but seem aan 4 to substitute each other. 
Hence the conclusion is drawn that both the colors and the odors of 
flowers serve to attract insects, and thus toinsure fecundation. The 
more sie and conspicuous a flower the more readily it is seen by 
bees and butterflies, and the more likely it is to be visited. Hence 
a number of the peculiarities of the vegetable world become intel- 
ligible, which would otherwise be unmeaning. The cowslip, as Mr. 
Grant Allen has recently pointed out, carries its flowers on a stiff 
and relatively tall stem, because it grows on level ground. The 
prnaroes, with its slender, drooping stem, prefers the slopes of 

anks and hillocks, and has a larger and brighter flower. Our or- 
dinary heaths and wild thyme have exceedingly small flowers, and 
form a low carpet over the ground; but they w where they are 
not overshadowed by trees or bushes, and their individual blos- 
soms are so numerous and closely set together that they cannot 
easily be overlooked. The foxglove-haunts the woods, the cop- 
pices, and the sides and interstices of rocks; hence, to be visible, it 
requires a tall stem and fairly sized, richly colored blossoms. The 
pop y, like the cowslip and the primrose, is an inhabitant of the 

elds; but it flowers not in early Spring, but when the grass and 
corn have grown high enough to hide any lowly plant; hence we 
see its intense scarlet cup supported by a moderately tall stem. 


A SCIENTIFIC solution is asked to explain why a white cloth, a 
sheet of paper, or other white object, especially if in motion, has 
such arepulsive effect upon birds, wild ortame? Upon insects they 
seem to have a powerfully attractive influence, as any one may 
observe who lays down a white cloth in a fleld or wood, and awaits 
the result. 

CARNIVOROUS GRASSHOPPERS.—A large green grasshopper, be- 
longing to the African genus Conocephalus, though of a phyto- 

hagous group, is strictly carnivorous, devouring flies, spiders, and 
bits of raw beef. 

SEVEN artesian wells, varying in depth from 800 to 1,800 feet, and 
Soman a J considerable medicinal properties, are now running in 

eoria, I 


Tue spider crab of Japan (Macrocheira Camperi) has been 
known to reach the length of ten, eleven, and even fifteen feet. 
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A GENTLEMAN conversing with two ladies to whom nature had 
oo the gift of speech, called it ‘‘a little exercise with the dumb 
les.” 
A youna lady of wealth and position has astonished society by 
eutting and making her own wedding-dress. She also intended to 
make her own wedding-cake, but the Board of Health interfered. 


THERE are dozens of murderers now in our streets, 
Said I to myself, said I; 

There's mischief in “innocent” folks that one meets, 
Said I to myself, said I; 

They do not in darkness a coward’s blow deal, 

Nor do they “ remove” us with weapons of steel. 

But on the smooth sidewalk ont | strew orange-peel, 
Said I to myself, said I. 


A WRITER in a scientifle monthly says that in the “oyster 
schools of France, oysters are taught to travel without openin 
their shells. It would appear that an oyster has more brains an 
intelligence than a dude. The latter can't be taught to travel 
without opening his shell. . 


Tue obliging visitor, to show that he {s really fond of children, 
and that the dear little one is not annoying him in the least, treats 
the child to a ride upon his knee. “ t! trot! trot! How do 
you like that, my boy? Is that nice?” ‘Yes, sir,” replies the 
ehild ; ‘‘but not so nice as on the real donkey—the one with four 
legs |!” 

7 Some girls are pretty and some are wise, 

And some are good and some are true, 
And any of these will be a prize 

To the lucky man who comes to woo. 

But very few are good and true 

And wise and pretty and all, like you; 
And that’s how you tease and tantalize 
That good-looking fellow, who'd give his eyes 

To know just what you intend to do; 

Because there are very few girls like you. 


THE ConcLusion.—“ Protoplasm,” remarked the professor, “is 
composed of carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, in which com- 

and the water largely predominates. To what conclusion does 
this lead ?” The pupil was a boy, and not easily staggered. He 
answered, “It leads to the conclusion that dad never takes any 
protoplasm in his’n.” 


Surprisep.— Mother,” said a lad, seriously, ‘ I’m surprised 
very much.” ‘Well, George, what is the matter?” ‘ You said it 
was wrong to deceive, didn’t you?” ‘Yes, George, very wrong.” 
“ And wrong to swindle ?” “Yes, very.” “ Well, then, I'll have to 
tell you that some unknown person has taken the sweet goodies out 
of the preserve-jar, and filled it up with sour pickles.” And the 
unknown person ran out to play, 


convenient pocket box. Sold by dru 
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A Lavy taught her child to say amen after grace. Fora day or 
two all went well; but the child’s mind had been working, and she 
surprised her mother by solemnly saying, ‘ Amen, a-women,” 


FRENCH LOVE, 


Dearest Jacques, you’re my pie and my cherries: 
You’re my creamiest cream of the creams ; 

You're the sweetest of all my sweet berries ; 
You're the idolized pig of my dreams! 


My dear poodle are you, and my rabbit; 
My big nag in the swiftest’of teams; 

And to no one but you would I blab it— 
You're the idolized pig of my dreams! 


My consignment of new Spring molasses, 
You're wi taffy in rolls and in reams; 
You’re the shoat that all others surpasses ; 

You're the idolized pig of my dreams | 


‘I REALLY was puzzled what to do for the best,” said our own 
Mrs. Ramsbotham. “I was quite ‘on the corns of a duenna,’ as 
the saying is.” 


Lrrrte Selim Myers swallowed a dime belonging to his mother 
one yf last week. He had ten cents of his own, and when he 
realized that the coin belonged to his mother he jubilantly ex- 
claimed: “I’m glad it wasn’t mine.” 


“You have asked to see me,” said an employer to his clerk. 
“Yes, sir.” “ What is wanted ?” “TIT wish to make a claim which 
I doubt not your sense of justice will accept.” “ Very well, what 
is it?” ‘I do the same work as Z., and I gain six dollars a month 
less thanhe. Is that fair?” ‘No; you are perfectly right. I will 
at once reduce Z.’s pay six dollars.” 


INDISPUTABLE, J 


A something haunts me day and night, 
A something that I can’t dispel; 
Against its power I vainly fight— 
It often makes me feel unwell. 
Alas, its influence is strong, 
As obstinate as any mule, 
It may be right, it may be wrong, 7 
But something tells me I’m a fool ' 


Obedient to ma’s request, 

I struggled to improve my mind; 
And often was my brain distrest 

By speiltog books and sums combined. 
But though I strove, I e’er remained 

The biggest blockhead in the school, 
For which misfortune I was caned: 

Now, mustn’t I have been a fool ? 


The years rolled on, and Cupid came 
(The boy whose dress consists of wings), 
And made my bosom all aflame, 


By whispering of love and things, 
Though frequently I went to woo, 
I found at last her treatment cool, 


I fondly dreamt her heart was true; 
Now, wasn’t I a blessed fool ? 


Wherever I may wend my way, 
I'm cast for “muff” in every scene; 
For instance, now, this little lay 
Is far from what it might have been. 
I fancied this effusion would 
Prove one exception to the rule; 
Thought I, sane Il tell me this is good "— 
Now, mustn’t I have been a fool ? 


“My face is my fortune, sir!” indignantly responded a fleshy 
oung lady, when her suitor delicately attempted to sound her 
nancial tpl gst “It is certainly a large one, then,” dryly re- 

sponded the young man, as he took his hat and cane to leave. 


WHEN Mr. Durnford (the well-known fellow of Oriel) was set- 
tled at a parish near Exeter, he once encountered the bishop in 
what the latter considered a very unclerical garb, and he accosted 
him with, ‘Pray, Mr. Durnford, do you think that your attire is 
quite suitable for a clergyman to wear about his parish ?” ot 
my lord, I was surprised to find that my neckcloth had wash 
black.” ‘Oh, indeed! then I suppose your trowsers have washed 
white?” 


“Trp Top.”—So wrote a patient on the scroll of Dr. Couron at 
the Cooper Institute, after having teeth extracted with the gas. 
One hundred and thirty-five thousand patients. Gas fresh every 
day. 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves and Oures Dyspepsia. 


Our GaAsTRICINE LOZENGE has intrinsic merit, and is recom- 
mended by physicians for all forms of indigestion. Put up in 
ists, 25 and 50 cents per 
box. Sent by mail, J.N. HzGeman & Co., Druggists, Broadway, 
corner 8th Street, 
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At the corner of Park Place and College Place, New 
York, stands Frank Leslie’s—the most extensive publish- 
ing house of illustrated literature in the wide world. The 
hum of the never-ceasing printing -press assails the 
passer-by, wagons piled with mail-bags announce the de- 
parture of pictorial news to the uttermost ends of the 
earth ; artists, authors, telegraph messengers, and ‘‘all 
sorts and conditions of men,” jostle one another in its 
perpetually swinging doors; cart-loads of as yet unused 
paper block the sidewalks; grimy gnomes from the 
inferno of the electrotyping department cool off in pic- 
turesque attitudes—everything, in a word, bespeaks the 
existence of the intellectual workshop wherein is prepared 
by pen and pencil the story of our lives from year to year. 

Frank Leslie was not only the founder, but the pioneer, 
of pictorial literature. When, thirty years ago, he com- 
menced his task, America, comparatively speaking, pos- 
sessed no engrayer 
and no artist, and 
to create an illus- 
trated literature 
under such cir- 
cumstances was 
the undertaking of 
an apparently 
hopeless task. 
Beginning in 
humble quarters 
in Spruce Street, 
the business was 
removed to Frank- 
fort, thence to 
Chatham, and in 
1863 to the large 
building on the! 
corner of Pearl 
and Elm Streets, 
which was soon 
overflowed, com- 
pelling another 
removal, in May, 
1878, to the pres- 
ent location on 
the corner of Park 
and College Place. 
This building, four 
stories, of iron and 
marble front, is 
most conveniently 
situated, and is 
devoted in every 
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MRS, FRANK LESLIE, 


OF ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 


part to the business which gives it the name of Frank 
Leslie’s Publishing House. Appreciating the general in- 
terest of the generous public in the work and fortunes 
of this house, we present in this issue of Frank Lesiir’s 
Porunar Moyruaty illustrations and sketches which may 
give our patrons some idea of what we are, what we do, 
and how we do it. To picture and describe adequately 
the daily life and diversified industry, mental and manual, 
of a large publishing house, may involve details, technical 
and perhaps tedious, but for these we plead the subject 
as our excuse. 

Frank Leslie’s Publishing House is now the busy centre 
from which is issued four weekly, four monthly and three 
annual publications, engaging in their production the 
constant services of over four hundred employés in the 
several departments, together with a large number of art- 
ists, authors and contributors, whose work, done else- 
where, is here 
given to the world. 

Perhaps no bet- 
ter idea of the 
practical opera- 
tions of this great 
establishment can 
be gained than to 
follow a picture in 
its progress from 
the artist’s hand 
to the printed 
page which will 
carry it to the fur- 
thest corner of the 
globe. The Art 
Department occu- 
pies a large and 
well-lighted room 
on the College 
Place, or west side 
of the building, on 
the second floor; 
and upon enter- 
ing, the visitor 
sees around him 
on every side stat- 
ues, busts, statu- 
ettes, drawings— 
grotesque and 
otherwise—a small 
armoryof weapons, 
draperies, piles of 
boxwood _ blocks. 
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paints, pencils and all the implements of the craft. The 
pictures, first drawn upon paper in outline, are transferred 
to Turkey boxwood, then carefully finished with pencil 
and brush, when they are ready for the hands of the en- 
gravers. By an ingenious system of bolts, the small 
blocks of boxwood about two inches square are united 
into a solid and perfectly compact block of any desired 
size; sometimes as large even as four pages of Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. By this means a great 
saving of time can be made, by enabling as many as forty 
artists and engravers to work at the same time upon the 
same picture. It is no infrequent thing to find an im- 
portant picture of some late event on the day of publica- 
tion divided among a score or more of artists and engrav- 
ers, each intent upon his share of that which, combined 
and completed, will be a strong and effective picture. 
By means of the divisible blocks, the entire pages of 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper can be drawn and en- 
graved in eight hours. 

A drawing may be very carefally made on the wood, 
but it has to run the gantlet of the engraver’s knife, and 
by it many an admirable sketch is ruthlessly massacred. 
Frank Leslie has a staff of the best engravers in the 
United States—the very cream of the profession ; and 
following the block from the Art Department, we ascend 
to the apartment immediately overhead, where we find 
the gravers eating their way into the hard boxwood, and 
reproducing, in wondrous cuts and cross-cuts, the effect 
of light and shade which the artist has just rendered with 
his pencil. The block, as a whole picture, ascends to the 
Engraving Department, the chief of which, after examina- 
tion, unbolts it, and distributes the small blocks through- 
out the staff according to the especial talent of each en- 
graver. In this large room—opposite benches close to the 
light, on the bench a leather cushion, on the cushion the 
block, with shades over the eyes, and gravers, picks, 
knives and tools of every sort, shape, size and description 
in their right hands—sit the silent engravers, absorbed 
in their work, which demands the closest attention, for 
one false cut, one slip of the tool, and the injured por- 
tion of the drawing has to be remade, the block plugged 
and re-engrayed. As each engraver finishes his task, he 
brings the section of the block on which he has been en- 
gaged to the chief, who, when all the blocks are collected, 
rebolts the picture, and sends it again up-stairs to the 
Composing-room, where it is taken and, with the accom- 
panying type, ‘‘made-up” in a page. In the Frank 
Leslie establishment every page is separately electro- 
typed, the type never being printed from. 

One of the most interesting features of the mechanism 
of an illustrated newspaper is the electrotyping. 

A page of type-matter, or of wood-cut, or both, is locked 
in a chase, carefully examined, and thoroughly cleaned, 
after which it is dusted over with a fine quality of plum- 
bago, and then placed on the bed of a hydraulic press, 
capable of a pressure of ninety-three tons. Thoroughly 
boiled beeswax is poured on a brass plate, and after cool- 
ing down to a proper temperature and being dusted over 
with a camel’s-hair brush, is placed carefully over the 
page and run under the platen of the press, and when pre- 
cisely in the centre, the bed is pumped up and the im- 
pression taken on the wax—a /ac-simile of the type or cut 
to be printed. The most minute imperfections are then 
carefully searched out and removed. Then follow the 
trimming down, the cutting the connectors through the 
wax to the brass underneath to admit the passage of the 
electric current, the ‘building up,” i. e., making the open 
spaces between the lines, and those on the wood-cut in re- 
list, Then by the general process it is transferred to the 


black-leading machine, where black-lead is beaten into 
the bowl of the letters, but by an operation known to 
themselves, this black-leading the cases is all done away 
with, thus saving time and labor. 

The face of the mold is now washed, the air excluded, 
the connections brightened, and the mold covered with a 
solution of copper and iron filings leaving a deposit 
of, copper on the surface of the wax. The mold is 
now hung in a large precipitating trough, capable of 
holding eighty-five to one hundred molds, each hung on 
a trap-door one inch in diameter, facing a copper-plate, 
20x28 inches, and half an inch thick. The electric ma- 
chine used for depositing this shell of copper on the mold 
is one of Weston’s patent, being the largest and most 
powerful in existence, capable of turning out electro 
plates in thirty minutes, and they have by this machine 
turned out the three sets, or forty-eight pages of Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, in three hours, which with- 
out this powerful machine would require fully a day to 
complete. Lifted from the trough, the copper shell is 
separated from the mold by the use of boiling water 
(which melts the wax), and by using a solution of potash 
the shell is thoroughly cleaned, and after being washed off 
with clean water a solution of chloride of zinc is put on 
the back, so as to solder the copper shell to the metal ; it 
is then ready for the metal back to bring it up to the 
regular thickness, or height, of a plate for printing from. 
The shell—about the thickness of cardboard paper—is laid 
upon its face on a smooth slab and soldering fluid brushed 
over it; then it is laid in the backing-pan, face down- 
ward, where it receives the tinfoil and the molten type 
metal, till the back isof proper thickness. The pages are 
then sawed apart, shaven, dressed, straightened, given 
the finishing touches, and then sent to the press-room. 

The process of stereo:yping is more simple and better 
known than electrotyping, as most of the leading papers 
in the country are printed from stereotyped plates. 
Mr. Crane, the skillful chief of this department, has made 
many improvements in this latter process, but in electro- 
typing he is the acknowledged leader in the country. Mr. 
Crane makes curved eiectro-plates for rotary presses, and 
holds a patent upon this process. He expects in a few 
months’ time to produce electrotype in a quicker time than 
stereotyping is done to-day. 

From the Electrotyping-room the plate—we have 
bidden adieu to the boxwood block—is sent down to the 
Press-room, where it is adjusted to the press in waiting to 
receive it in a remorseless embrace. The engine, that is 
the first great cause of the whirring, and quivering, and 
rumbling, so important a factor in imparting instruction 
and amusement to millions, is of 150 horse-power. There 
are two press-rooms, the number of presses being sixteen, 
six of which are perfecting-presses—that is, presses with 
capacity to print both sides of asheet of paper at the same 
instant, tossing off with the most sublime ease 3,000 
sheets an hour, illustrations and all. From 5,000 to 8,000 
tokens, of 250 impressions each, are printed each week, 
bringing the quantity of paper used in each year, if 
stretched lengthwise, to the breath - taking-away figure of 
8,371 miles, and if printed on both sides, to 16,742 miles. 

The head of this department is Mr. Joseph L. Firm, 
whose Anti - Offset Press has given him a reputation as an 
inventor. The use of these ‘‘set-off” sheets in the old 
style of presses very materially increased the cost of print- 
ing illustrated papers, because it involved, practically, 
the feeding and handling of twice as many sheets as were 
printed. The Anti-Offset Press occupies much less room 
on the floor than the old style, and it requires only one 
person to feed it. Indeed, the feeding itself may be done 
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automatically, if desired, by the employment of a web or 
continuous roll of white paper. The device can also be 
readily attached to any form of cylinder press. 

Returning to the starting-point of our tour of inspec- 
tion, the visitor will not fail to notice the large, well- 
lighted and ventilated editorial-room, occupying nearly 
the entire Park Place front of the building, one of the 
most convenient, bright and cheery of all the numerous 
editorial-rooms of the metropolis. Opening out of the 
main editorial-room and still along the Park Place front, 
is the private office of Mrs. Leslie, the living head and 
presiding genius of the entire establishment. A peep 
within its walls will discover a rare and attractive combi- 
nation of the surroundings of a woman of refined and cul- 
tured taste, and of active business habits. A bronze and 
life-like medallion of the late Mr. Frank Leslie, founder of 
the house which perpetuates his name, occupies the post 
of honor, and upon the walls are pictures and sketches by 
artists formerly upon the staff, now famed and eminent. 
Upon the desk before Mrs. Leslie are, however, all the 
evidences of business. Manuscripts, sketches, contracts, 
checks, postal orders, and the hundreds of details which 
are involved in the many departments of the great enter- 
prise, all pass under her hands, and it is her personal sig- 
nature which concludes every contract and appears upon 
every check. The reception of many callers who come 
upon all sorts of errands, and frequent conferences with the 
heads of the various departments with whom Mrs. Leslie 
is always in immediate communication, and through whom 
she personally directs the details of the establishment, 
occupy every moment of an extremely busy day. Every 
employé of the establishment, however humble, is con- 
scious that true merit will gain the personal approval of 
the head of the house, and it would be difficult to find in 
any establishment greater respect and loyalty than her 
patient and earnest example of application to business du- 
ties has developed among all her employés and subordin- 
ates of every grade. 

Adjoining Mrs. Leslie’s sanctum, and connected imme- 
diately with it, isthe main editorial-room, occupied by the 
regular office-staff of the establishment. Each publica- 
tion is in special charge of a separate editor, to whom all 
ordinary details are intrusted, though of each Mrs. Leslie 
retains general supervision. Asystem of ‘give and take” 
prevails throughout the entire office, so that the full re- 
sources of all the publications are ever at the command of 
any editor desiring special strength in a particular feature 
of his paper or magazine. By this means the greatest 
variety and completeness are secured in the treatment of 
the different subjects which may be taken up. Of course 
but a small portion of the matter which appears in the 
publications of the house is written by the editors of the 
official staff. Over four thousand manuscripts are annu- 
ally offered by contributors from every quarter of the 
globe, and for those accepted in a single year, over one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars have been paid. 
Every manuscript as it comes to hand is numbered, in- 
dorsed, and its title and number entered in a book kept 
especially for this purpose. The numbers are now high 
in the fifty thousands, and there are nineteen volumes of 
registers. So watchful is the care taken of contributions, 
rejected or otherwise, that a» manuscript claimed after 
seventeen years was returned to the almost incredulous 
applicant. Twenty thousand manuscripts, declined as the 
work of tyros, are at the present moment peacefully re- 
posing in the Frank Leslie safe. The stories required by 
Frank Leslie’s should consist of from 2,500 to 3,500 
words, and should be full of action and incident, so as to 
give opportunity for making effective pictures. Mrs. 


Leslie pays for contributions when accepted. Every 
manuscript is placed in the hands of a competent reader, 
whose judgment is final. Connected with the editorial- 
room is a large and carefully selected reference library of 
over five thousand volumes, and upon the same floor are 
also the general reception-rooms for visitors, unusually 
spacious and comfortable, and the convenient quarters of 
the editor of the German Illustrirte Zeitung. By the ar- 
rangement of the present offices a rare degree of conve- 
nience and efficiency is secured. The entire artistic and 
editorial force are upon the same floor with Mrs. Leslie, 
and in immediate readiness for any duty. The publica- 
tion and business offices occupy the main floor at the 
corner of Park and College Places, and are among the most 
eligible and desirable in the city. All the numerous de- 
tails involved in the conduct of the great publishing- 
house—the subscriptions, the sales and the advertisements, 
together with the dispatch of the mails, here receive at- 
tention, and here the result of the work of all the workers 
in the other departments is reduced to its simplest terms 
in net cash. 

One of the most interesting departments of the estab- 
lishment is one which is most rarely visited. The ‘ Cut- 
rooms,” on the corner of Broadway and Lispenard Street, 
occupy five large, lofty fireproof apartments, and contain 
the original woodcut or plate of every illustration which 
has ever appeared in any of Frank Leslie’s publications. 
Here are the blocks from which No. 1 of the first volume 
of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper was printed, and in 
nothing does the progress in popular pictorial art appear 
more clearly than in the contrast in the pictures of that 
day and those of the present. The total number of cuts 
now safely stored here exceeds 175,000, and their value can 
scarcely be computed in dollars and cents. Complete 
and simple indexes enable the custodian, who has filled 
his position for seventeen years, to produce any desired 
cut at almost a moment’s notice. : 

A brief résumé of the aim and purpose of the principal 
publications of the Frank Leslie Publishing House may 
properly come within the scope of this article. Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, by which the house has 
been the longest and most widely known, is issued every 
Wednesday, and contains sixteen pages of news, editorial 
and carefully-written reading matter, and an average of 
from twenty-five to thirty original and skillfully executed 
illustrations. The purpose of this journal is to illustrate 
news with the utmost possible dispatch, all events, ob- 
jects and persons of interest, not only on this continent, 
but in every portion of the globe—in a word, an illus- 
trated newspaper in the most exact sense which the term 
implies. It is the only American pictorial paper that 
illustrates the news of the day, and an American in any 
portion of the globe has but to refer to it to find the lead- 
ing events of the hour faithfully and comprehensively 
illustrated. 

In order to be in a position to furnish the public with 
true and accurate pictures, both by brush and by pen, 
Frank Leslie has artists and correspondents in all the 
great centres of population in the United States, and some 
idea of the completeness of the arrangements for news 
supply will be obtained when we mention the fact that no 
less than 696 artists and photographers are on the books 
of this establishment. No expense is spared in order to 
render Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper an abstract 
and brief chronicle of the time. Sketches and photo- 
graphs are promptly forwarded from the scenes of inci- 
dents to be illustrated, and artists and correspondents are 
dispatched immediately when the service demands. 
Every notable event is cared for, and, as an instance of 
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recent date, it 
may be said 
here that, to 
the illustra- 
tions and cor- 
resp ondence 
of the artist 
and ‘‘ special” 
sent to Mexico 
with the Am- 
erican Indus- 
trial Expedi- 
tion in the 
year 1879, is 
due the 
“boom” that 
is now finan- 
cially bridg- 
ing the Rio 
Grande, and 
causing the 
sister Repub- 
lies to enrich 
one the other. 
A special cor- 
respondent 
was sent to 
“do” the 
Passion Play, 


special attrac- 
tion. At this 
writing a most 
powerfulstory 
by Joaquin 
Miller, enti- 
Cree oo oe 
; seeker of the 
Sierras,” is 
running 
through its 
pages, ‘‘ Heart 
and Science,” 
by Wilkie Col- 
lins, having 
just conclud- 
ed. In addi- 
tion to the 
novel, a short 
and complete 
story appears 
in every num- 
ber. This for 
railway read- 
ing. Enorm- 
ous editions - 
have from 
time to time 
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at Oberam- been printed 
mmergau, in —that of the 
1880, thus Heenan and 
enabling Sayers prize 
Frank Leslie [ae : fight amount- 
to present a EXTERIOR OF THE BUILDING. ing to 374,000 


vivid and realistic pictorial description of this strange 
spectacle, ere any other paper could reproduce the scenes 
from foreign illustrated journals. Last year, again, Frank 
Leslie dispatched an artist and special to Europe, who 
returned laden with sketches and material for future 
illustrations and articles, as the affairs of that continent 
may bring them to the front. The amount of ‘‘stock” 
sketchesready 
for emergency 
in connection 
with Frank 
Leslie's Illus- 
trated News- 
paper almost 
fills a large 
apartment, 
while it would 
tuke days to 


go through 
the albums of 
p hotographs. 

The edito- 
rial pages are 
enriched by 
the pens of 
the leading 
thinkers of 
the day, pro- 
minent speci- 
alists, while a 
serial novel by 
some. cele- 


copies, while during the War an edition of 200,000 was no- 
thing abnormal. No less than 100,000 portraits of eminent 
persons have appeared in this newspaper, the electrotypes 
of which are in stock and alphabetically arranged. From 
time to time a portrait will be called for by some home 
or foreign periodical, and a copy is at once supplied. 

The Chimney Corner, published weekly, has been fa- 
miliar as a 
household 
word for 
eighteen 
years. Itisa 
sixteen - page 
paper, and 
contains eight 
pages of illus- 
trations. Its 
serial stories 
are of the 
choicest char- 
acter, and take 
a wide range 
—the domes- 
tic story for 
the mother ; 
the love tale 
for the daugh- 
ter; the in- 
tensely dram- 
atic for the 
sons ; the his- 


torical for 


brated writer 


acds its own 


more mature 


MRS, LESLIE'S PRIVATE OFFICE. readers, with 
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glowing ad- published in 
ventures and the Boys’ and 
fairy stories Girls’ Weekly. 
for the little There are also 
folks. In ad- prizes award- 
dition, there “ed to the 
are Biograph- solvers of all 
ical Sketches, the enigmas 
Essays, Tra- in any one 
vels, Natural number. Com- 
History, Sket- petitors in all 
ches, Poems, ~ parts of the 
Conundrums, country have 
Enigmas, ete. an equal 

The Boys’ chance. 
and Girls’ The MIus- 
Weekly also trirte Zeitung 
consists of six- is a sixteen- 
teen pages, page paper, 
eight of which published in 
are illustrat- German, and 
ed. Among copiously  il- 
the writers lustrated. It 
who contrib- is the German 
ute to its illustrated 
pages we may news paper, 
mention admirably 
Bracebridge edited, and a 
Hemyng, weekly pano- 
Com modore rama of the 
Ah Look, Na- most stirring 
than D. Urner, events, not 
Captain only in the 
Mayne Reid, ; United States, 
rae = ‘on THE BUSENESS OFFICE AND MAILING DEPARTMENT. See er 


mas W. Knox, W. O. Stoddard, Roger Starbuck, Nym | over the world. A yowerful serial by th 
Rugby, Joseph E. Badger, Jr., Leon C. Meredith, Jack | author runs through its pages. 


e best German 


Manly, Lieutenant R. H. Jayne, Mat Marling, Frank H. Of the Porunar Monruty, it is only necessary to ob- 
Norton, Pierce Cutting, Captain Tom Singleton, Jack | serve that its success has been something almost unpre- 


Judson, etc., etc. There are special features in connec- | cedented in American literature, and that 
tion with the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly worthy of mention. | is now over one hundred thousand. So ‘ 


its circulation 
‘ popular” has 


Prizes are offered on every sixth week for the best ama- | this magazine become, that it has made its mark on the 
teur stories, written to pictures published for that pur- | other side of the pond, and promises, in the near future, 
pose in this journal. Thirty days are allowed from the | to adorn the book stalls of every railway station in Great 


publication of 
the pictures 
before decid- 
ing the con- 
test. Each 
story or sketch 
must be ac- 
eompanied by 
a certificate 
from the 
writer’s pa- 
rent or friend, 
stating that it 
was written 
without assist- 
ance. The 
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stories win- — 
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possible, those 
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Britain. 

The Sunday 
Magazine was 
started in Jan- 
uary, 1877, 
Mr. Leslie's 
aim being to 
provide a 
cheap but 
high-class 
magazine 
which should 
form a wel- 
come visitor 
in every Chris- 
tian house- 
hold, and one 
which should 
avoid contro- 
versy and de- 
n ominational- 
ism, and be 
acceptable to 
all. The first 
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editor was the Rev. Charles Force Deems, D.D., LL. D., 
the eminent pastor of the Church of the Strangers in 
New York city. Dr. Deems conducted the magazine 
for three years. He then resigned, as he contemplated 
an extended European trip. His successor was the Rey. 
Alfred Taylor, the well-known Sunday-school worker ; and 
to Mr. Taylor succeeded the Rey. T. De Witt Talmage, 
D.D., pastor of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, who has now 
the chief editorial control. 

This magazine is in its thirteenth semi-annual vol- 
ume. From its first appearance the entire press of the 
country received it warmly, even enthusiastically, and it 
has found its way to numberless homes throughout the 
Union. Its merit has been steadily recognized, as it has 
ever been kept to the same plan on which it was begun, 
that of a high-class, undenominational family magazine 
for Christians of all creeds. Some of the most eminent 
writers in our land have contributed to its pages, 

Of Chatterbox, Pleasant Hours, the Budget and the 
Almanacs it is unnecessary to speak. Each of these pub- 
lications is unique, and commands the success that it so 
deservedly merits. 

The traditions of Frank Leslie’s take rank in the history 
of the nation. During the Civil War the Art Department 
kept in the field a staff of special ‘artists, four of whom 
were amongst the killed and missing. All hands worked 
on war subjects on an average of three nights a week. 
With the outbreak of, and during, the war, every artist 
and engraver of reputation in the United States was em- 
ployed, some eighty in all; including, with the regular 
staff, Frank Schell, who hired, and ascended in, a balloon 
to make a sketch of one of the battles ; Fred B. Schell, 
Edwin Forbes, H. J. Hennessy, C. Parsons, J. Hitchcock, 
Thomas Hogan, W. J. Crane, E. J. Mullen, Arthur Lum- 
ley, E. Bonwill, Henri Lorie, M. Comas, J. J. Hillen, E. 
Newman, J. E. Taylor, A. Macallum, A. Waud, who, 
while in the cross-trees beside Farragut, was engaged in 
sketching ; Paul Dixon, H. Mumbuger, B. Day, E. Vedder, 
J. Gorter, J. Billings, J. R. Chapin, Frank Bellew, and 
Thomas Nast. Apropos of the last-named gentleman, he 
came to Frank Leslie’s a little lad, under his arm a port- 
folio of drawings. ‘‘Go downto Fulton Ferry and bring 
me some character sketches,” said Mr. Leslie, after he had 
examined the youth’s drawings. The lad returned, the 
sketches displayed talent, and he was taken into the 
office. The salaries at that period averaged $30 a week, 
and H. Stephens, the ‘big gun” of the time, worked 
three days in the week at $10 per diem, which was consid- 
ered a very large salary. To-day salaries as high as $130 
a week are paid by Frank Leslie’s, the working hours being 
from 9 A, M. to 4 Pp. M., with one hour’s intermission for 
dinner. 

Later on the following artists were employed : J. Beard, 
F. Beard, T. Beach, E. Jump, J. Hyde, C. Kendrick, 
Albert Berghaus, F. Miranda, P. Cusachs, Matt Morgan, 
W. Goater, A. Schimp, J. Keppler, F. Opper, J. A. Wales, 
T. Thurlstrup, W. Yeager, W. Cary, H. Poland, J. Davis, 
F. Cozzens, J. Davidson, H. Ogden, C. Upham, G. Davis, 
A. B. Schultz, J. Purtis, Miss G. Davis. 

Amongst the sensations of the earlier period of Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper which helped to spread the 
circulation of the paper was, first, that famous cause 
célébre, the Burdell murder. This was in 1857-8, and 
over 300,000 copies of the several numbers illustrating 
that mysterious crime, which is still buried in obscurity, 
were sold. Next year the famous shooting in Washington 
of Mr. Key by Dan Sickles aroused all America, The 
illustrations of that remarkable event published by Frank 
Leslie were equally a triumph of enterprise and art, and 


spread the paper broadcast over the country. The fol- 
lowing year the great pugilistic encounter between John 
C. Heenan and Tom Sayers interested both worlds. The 
international character of this contest raised it out of the 
circle of a prize-fight and made it almost a national 
struggle for supremacy in the art of self-defense. Mr. 
Leslie, seeing how absorbing the fhterest was, dispatched 
one of his best arfiits and a competent correspondent to 
England, and to this the world is indebted for the most 
complete account of a pugilistic encounter ever written. 
Nothing so minute in the history of the prize-ring has 
ever been done. The John Brown adventure at Harper's 
Ferry, from the attack on the guardhouse to the execution 
of Ossowattomie Brown in Virginia, next called attention 
to Mr. Leslie’s unrivaled method of illustrating contem- 
porary history. We may instance that particular event as 
a specimen of the marvelous rapidity and accuracy of 
Frank Leslie’s method. Mr. Leslie had, at the very first 
breaking out of the insurrection, dispatched two of his 
most prominent artists and a correspondent to the scene 
of operations, and every scene was depicted in the Jdus- 
trated Newspaper, week by week, till the curtain fell on 
the chief actor at Charlestown. As the drop fell the chief 
artist, with full sketches, hired an express train, and 
arrived late that night in New York. Mr. Leslie had en- 
gaged, in addition to his own unrivaled staff, several addi- 
tional artists to facilitate the work. The large block was 
composed of thirty-two pieces; the whole sketch was 
mapped on the block ; this was taken apart and each one 
of the thirty-two pieces was at once given to a separate 
artist to finish, These were then turned over to thirty- 
two engravers, who worked unremittingly at their special 
pieces. 

There is no event connected with journalism equal to 
the campaign which Frank Leslie waged against that most 
powerful anfl widespread evil, the swill-milk trade. So 
deeply rooted was this horrible traffic that Frank Leslie 
found some of its strongest defenders among the New 
York Board of Aldermen, where the swill-milk fiends 
made a stubborn fight to uphold the abomination. To 
attack such a hydra-headed monster required the great- 
est pluck, energy, and a large outlay of money, all of which 
Frank Leslie risked in this important cause. Even some 
of his friends considered it a quixotic undertaking to at- 
tack such a powerful combination as the swill-milk mil- 
lionaires. In one day Frank Leslie had to find bail for 
$80,000 to meet the requirements of sixteen arrests, 
Wearied out by his persistence, the swill-milk fiends re- 
tired from the field, leaving Mr. Leslie to enjoy his 
triumph. It was proposed to present Frank Leslie with 
a testimonial, which he declined ; but a few ladies, on 
behalf of the mothers whose children had béen saved 
from death, presented him with a magnificent gold watch. 

Among the notable achievements of Frank Leslie’s 
Itustrated Newspaper were the pictorial embellishments 
of the great Paris Exposition, to which Mr. Leslie was 
appointed a Commissioner, while the illustrations of our 
own Centennial will be taken as the standpoint for that of 
1976. 

Among the minor achievements of Frank Lesiie’s Illus- 
trated Newspaper may be reckoned the breaking up of a 
vulgar monstrosity called the Sons of Malta. This was a 
hideous burlesque on the Freemasons, but without any 
of the meritorious features of that time-honored and 
ancient institution. Some members, who had been in- 
duced to join it by false representations, came to Mr. 
Leslie and gave him such well-authenticated accounts of 
its proceedings, that he resolved, in the name of public 
morality, to expose the swindle. Despite the threats of 
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some of its most disreputable members, Mr. Leslie ex- 
posed its revolting characteristics, and finally broke it up. 

‘‘ Early in 1880 Mr. Leslie, after a short illness, died,” 
we quote the Washington (D.C.) Herald, April 8th, 1882, 
‘‘leaving his wife—an agent fully capable of succeeding to 
his chair. Some years before he had married as his 
second wife Miriam Florence Follin, a Southern lady, 
who had cultivated literature from her girlhood. She 
made her first appearance in print when she was but thir- 
teen years old, became subsequently a frequent contribu- 
tor to all the leading magazines, traveled extensively, and 
published several interesting volumes giving the results 
of her journeyings. She mastered one foreign language 
after another, until, at ten years of age, she could speak 
and write four other tongues with as much facility as 
English. She possessed, besides, the editorial instinct in 
avery high degree, and from the date of her marriage to 
Mr. Leslie became his most valued adviser and most 
efficient coadjutor in all matters affecting the make-up of 
his many publications. She assumed at once the editor- 
ship of the Lady’s Magazine, and maintained a general 
and careful supervision over the contents of all the other 
periodicals. To rare literary ability Mrs. Leslie added 
unusual business eapacity, and her husband soon found 
her advice no less valuable regarding the mechanical and 
business departments of his establishment than concern- 
ing the letter-press of his publications. 

***Go to my Office, sit in my place, and do my work 
until my debts are paid,’ were Mr. Leslie’s first words to 
his wife after hearing his death sentence. His will con- 
tained this sentence: ‘And it is my will that my said 
wife shall take my place in the said agreement with the 
creditors, and perform the same on my part; and, after 
the expiration and performance of said agreement with 
my creditors, shall continue the business of publishing, 
under the name and trade-mark of Frank Leslie, the vari- 
ous publications which have been established by me, and 
in the establishment of which she has contributed 
largely.’ 

“The dying wishes of Frank Leslie have now been car- 
ried out, but only after his widow has encountered and 
triumphed over one long succession of difficulties and ob- 
stacles. The will was contested, and when finally it was 
established, Mrs. Leslie was confronted with the necessity 
of having the sum of $50,000 in cash to pay off the bal- 
ance of the creditors’ claims. She possessed no such sum 
of ready money, and she had nothing to mortgage, for the 
title of the great property was still vested in the assignee. 

“¢Oh! if I could only find a woman with $50,000 to 
lend !’ exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, in a conference with some 
of the creditors. They laughed, as men well might, at 
the idea of one woman’s finding another to advance her 
such a sum. Nevertheless, the wish which was uttered 
almost in a moment of despair was speedily realized, and 
a halo of romance was thrown about the dry details of a 
business settlement. A young man who had been be- 
friended by Mr. Leslie, knowing of his widow’s difficul- 
ties, without saying anything to Mrs. Leslie, called upon 
Mrs. Thomas K. Smith, a wealthy and philanthropic lady 
of Brooklyn, and laid the case before her. Although an 
entire stranger to Mrs. Leslie, Mrs. Smith had watched 
her struggle for her rights in the courts with interest, and 
had become satisfied of the justice of her claims. She 
went to see her, and drew a check for $50,000ein her 
favor, with which Mrs. Leslie paid the last cent due the 
ereditors of the estate, and thereupon became sole pos- 
sessor and manager of the great property. Of course 
there were plenty of people ready to tell Mrs. Smith that 
she had made a fool of herself, and would never see her 


money again, and she confessed that sometimes they made 
her a little nervous. But the result fully justified her 
faith. The agreement with Mrs. Leslie called for the re- 
payment of the loan in installments, the first of $5,000 to 
fall due on the 1st of November following the loan. On 
the 19th of October, before the first payment could be called 
Sor, the last penny of the entire amount had been paid to 
Mrs. Smith out of the profits of the business during the 
previous five months, and Mrs. Leslie was free from debt. 

Too much credit cannot be bestowed upon Mrs. Leslie. 
The ladylike, yet firm and positive manner in which she 
met every obstacle, with nothing to sustain her courage 
but the knowledge that she was doing right, and the 
memory of the one who trusted her, and whose dying 
wishes she was endeavoring to sustain and protect, met 
the admiration of the public, who do her honor for it as 
well. It was Frank Leslie’s last request that his wife 
should have her name changed to his own, and, by an 
order issued in the Court of Common Pleas by Judge Van 
Brunt in June, 1881, Miriam Florence Leslie became 
Frank Leslie. 

“She is a thorough woman of business. Every morning 
she is found in her office by nine o’clock, and there she 
remains until five or even half-past five in the afternoon. 
She signs all checks and money-orders, makes all contracts 
for supplies of every sort, looks over proofs of all articles 
before they are published, and approves the make-up of 
every periodical before it is sent to press. She is the head 
of the whole establishment. "When she assumed control, 
she found the business suffering the natural effect of 
having been without a head for nearly a year and a half, 
and she did not rest until she had overhauled and reor- 
ganized every department from top to bottom.” 

That the spirit of enterprise which characterized the 
late Frank Leslie is fully maintained by his successor, 
may be illustrated by her action in reference to the late 
Presidential tragedy, of which a writer in the Paper 
World speaks as follows : ‘‘ It was only a short time after 
she came into possession of the property that Garfield 
was assassinated. The first rumors of the event reached 
her about half-past nine o’clock on Saturday morning, 
July 2d. Within an hour two artists were on their way 
to Washington, and before sunset were diligently at work 
sketching the scenes of the tragedy. One of them re- 
turned to New York by the midnight train with their 
united sketches. The whole staff had been ordered to re- 
port for duty early Sunday morning, and, by diligent 
work that day, the following night and through the 
Fourth of July, the paper was able to come out on Tues- 
day morning with full illustrations of the chief events and 
personages. Tho following Friday an extra number was 
issued, and on the next Tuesday the regular edition, with 
fuller details and illustrations—making three illustrated 
papers published in a single week ; an achievement with- 
out parallel in newspaper history. The death of Garfield 
made a still severer demand upon Mrs. Leslie’s ability to 
grapple with the crisis. It occurred late on Monday 
evening, September 19th, and Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper had already gone to press when the news ar- 
rived. Mrs. Leslie did not hesitate a moment. She im- 
mediately ordered the presses stopped, destroyed the part 
of the edition already published, set the whole force of 
the establishment at work preparing a new edition with 
engravings of the sketches sent over early Tuesday morn- 
ing by the artists at Elberon, and before Wednesday 
night had on sale a paper full of illustrations of the death- 
bed scene. A week later she seized another opportunity. 
The dead President’s body was to be conveyed to Wash- 
ington on the Wednesday after his death, and funeral 
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services were to be held in the Capitol on Friday, before 
the removal of the remains to Cleveland for the final cere- 
monies. Mrs. Leslie resolved to anticipate the usual day 
of publication the following week, and deposit in Cleve- 
land, on Monday morning, 30,000 copies of Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper, containing full illustrations of the 
ever-memorable scenes at Washington. She sent for the 
President of the American News Company, and commu- 
nicated her purpose. He was incredulous and doubtful, 
but she insisted that it could be done, and it was ; for 
30,000 copies 


tion of the weekly and monthly periodicals exceeds con- 
siderably a quarter of a million copies, and to satisfy the 
insativble presses, during the past year, required 24,109 
reams of paper, making 12,054,500 sheets, 1,759,247 lbs. 
These sheets measure in surface 17,503,651,852 square 
inches—equal to 2,790 acres. It would make a solid pile 
eight feet square and 678 feet high, or 339 cords. The 
weekly consumption of paper is about 17 tons, and Frank 
Leslie ranks third on the list of ink consumers in the 
United States; using a miniature lake of that useful 

and potent 
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1,500 wrappers are addressed every hour, and forty papers 

wrapped every minute by some of the swiftest of the 

mailing clerks, 


expenditure necessary to maintain and improve the char- 
acter and intercst of the Frank Leslie publications will be 
spared. Arrangements are now making which look to 
the introduction of some important features in both Frank 


As to the future, it need only be said that no effort or 
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Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper and the magazines, and 
others will be added as the spirit of enterprise and the 
popular demand may seem to require. 


‘SONNET. 


WHEN Philomel her evening psalm hath ceased, 
Whilst raptured Echo sinks to sleep again, 
And men return to consciousness of pain— 

On glow-worms doth she solitary feast. 

E’en so the poet in his deepest breast 
Seeks for that mystic light which, not in vain 
Bestowed by Him whose wisdom, as his reign, 

Is boundless, leads to everlasting rest ; 

And of this gift celestial weaves such charm 
As penetrates the clouds of earthly night, 

Stealing the souls of men from vain alarm, 

And Heavy’n discloses to their erring sight— 

Song born of light to light is turned at will, 

For poetry is silent music still. 


EXCAVATIONS AT ATHENS. 


Tue excavations of the Germans cover an irregular area 
of about ten acres. Just to the north of the excavations 
rises a steep, conical hill, once sacred to the god Kronos, 
from which a good, comprehensive view of the ruins can 
be obtained. Near the middle of the excavated area is the 
Temple of Zeus, with the remnants of its Doric columns, 
thirteen on each long side and six across the ends. North 
of that, not far from the foot of the hill of Kronos, is the 
Heraion, or Temple of Hera, one of the most ancient of the 
Olympic temples, and just east of the Heraion is the Met- 
roon, or temple of the mother of the gods. 

Along the northern edge of the excavated area, just at 
the foot of the hill of Kronos, are twelve treasure-houses, 
which were built by twelve Greek cities to hold their ded- 
icatory offerings. From the northeast corner of the main 
excavated area an arched passage leads out into the 
Stadion, or race-course, where the foot-races were run. 
Of the hippodrome, or horse-race course, no remains have 
been found. South of the Temple of Zeus was the Boul- 
euterion, or Council-house, and in the northwest corner 
of the excavations are the foundations of the great gymna- 
sium. All the excavated area is filled with the ruins of 
buildings, some of which have been identified with those 
mentioned by ancient writers, while in regard to others 


nothing is known. 
Though little more than the foundation of the various 


buildings is now in position, the fragments lying on the 
ground are sufficient to make an almost complete restora- 
tion of nearly all the buildings possible. The ground is 
literally covered with the drums and capitals of mighty 
columns, the great stones of massive walls and other archi- 
tectural remains. The mass of brown ruins in the green, 
fertile valley is truly an imposing sight. What must it 
have been when those brown stones were brilliant with 
bright colors and gilding, when bronze and marble statues 
stood on every wall and pedestal, and the paths were 
crowded with the noblest and greatest of the Hellenic 
race ? 


HOW TO MAKE CLOTH-OF-GOLD. 


Tr is a well-known fact that in the Middle Ages cloth-of- 
gold was made to a considerable extent. During the six- 
teenth century the art of making it was completely lost, 
and until very recently all attempts to discover the secret 
have proved utter failures. The basis of modern attempts 
to imitate the ancient article have been with a thread 


made by winding a metallic thread around a core of silk, 
the metallic thread being produced by drawing from an 
ingot of pure gold. Thus it was really nothing more nor 
less than a wire, having the advantage of strength, and at 
the same time the disadvantage of being stiff, unyielding, 
unpleasant to the touch, and, when containing much alloy, 
soon liable to tarnish. The ancient fabric, on the contrary, 
was pliable and soft, and retained its original lustre for 
centuries. 

To reproduce these effects has been the object of 
modern study and experiment without success, until two 
German savans, by chemical and microscopical examine- 
tion of preserved specimens of the ancient article, discov- 
ered its composition. With special machinery made for 
the purpose they produced samples which were exhibited 
in the Museum of Art at Munich, and which are said to 
equal the original cloth-of-gold. 

The two professors found the Cyprian thread (as it was 
called) consisted of a core thread made of the sub-mucose 
epidermis of intestines, supposed to be those of sheep, 
around which was wound a thin layer of gold-leaf beaten 
out to a fineness of from 1-2,000th to 1-11,000th of a milli- 
metre. The core, around which is wound the core thread, 
consists of fine flax yarn. By the introduction of different 
alloys, the dull old-gold lustre can be changed to brighter 
finish or different shades. It will answer the requirements 
of dress material and other parts of a lady’s costume, or 
for trimmings. 

So far the discovery has produced small results, but the 
practicability of the manufacture has been demonstrated, 
and it only remains for some enterprising manufacturer, 
with capital and brains, to undertake its production on a 
scale large enough to enable the wives and daughters of 
millionaires to delight in the shimmer of a golden dress. 


JAVANESE DANCING. 


No natTIon ever carried a love of dancing to such an ex: 
tent as the Javanese. There is scarcely an occasion, 
whether serious or comic, in which they do not cut the 
most extraordinary capers. If a warrior throws out a 
defiance to his enemy, it is done in a dance, in which he 
brandishes his spear and kris, pronouncing ,an emphatic 
challenge. 

If a native of the same country runs a muck, ten to 
one but he braves death in a dancing posture. When 
they swear eternal hatred of their enemies, or fidelity to 
their friends, the solemnity is accompanied by a dance, in 
which a great deal of vivacity is displayed. All orders 
executed in the presence of a Javanese monarch, on public 
occasions, are accompanied by a dance. When a message 
is to be conveyed to the royal ear the messenger advances 
with a solemn dance, and retreats in the same way. The 
ambassadors from one native prince to another follow the 
same course when coming into and retiring from the pres- 
ence of the sovereign to whom they are deputed. 

Previous to the introduction of the Mchammedan re- 
ligion it appears to have been the custom in all the Oriental 
islands for the men of rank, at their public festivities, 

hen heated with wine, to dance. Upon such occasions 
the exhibition appears to have been a kind of war-dance. 
The dancer drew his kris and went through all the evolu- 
tions of a mock fight. 

At present the practice is most common among the 
Javanese, with every chief of whom dancing, far from being 
considered scandalous, as among the people of Western 
India, is held to be a necessary accomplishment. Re- 
spectable women, however, never join in it, and with that 
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sex dancing is confined to those whose profession it is. 
In the midst of friends or in sight of strangers, a Javanese 
chief will exhibit in the mazes of the dance with an ordin- 
ary dancing-girl. The dance, at such times, is nothing 
more than the slow and solemn pacing exhikited on other 
occasions. : 

The professional dancers differ little but in inferiority 
of skill from the common dancing-girls of Hindoostan. 
The music to which the dancing is performed is, indeed, 
generally incomparably better than that of Western India, 
although the vocal part of it is equally harsh and disso- 
nant. Now and then a single voice of great tenderness 
and melody may be found; but whenever an effort is 
made at raising it for the accommodation of an au- 
dience, it becomes harsh and unmusical. The songs sung 
on such occasions are often nothing more than unpre- 
meditated effusions ; but among the Javanese there are 
some national ballads that might bear a comparison with 
the boasted odes of the Persian minstrels, 


“THOUING.” 


Most men need a certain familiarity with Quaker forms 
of address to remember that ‘‘thouing” is a lost art. 
Hostile critics have long regarded the want of ‘‘a second 
person singular” as one of the weak points of our collo- 
quial intercourse. Nor have they been slow in saying 
other severe things about the Queen’s English. The 
tongue spoken in the English lands has few natural di- 
minutives, and remarkably few words of endearment. It 
lacks nearly the whole of those appliances by means of 
which, in other languages, the same word may be changed 
from an expression of contempt to one of admiration— 
from a term implying hatred to one signifying love. 

Children are left specially unprovided for by the dic- 
tionaries, and if a mother desires to give viva voce evi- 
dences of tenderness toward her offspring, she must 
resort to a vocabulary of her own ; must, in fact, invent 
as much “‘ baby English ” as may be necessary to the due 
expression of her feelings. That she is obliged to use the 
pronoun ‘“‘ you” to her offspring is one of those mysteries 
of English speech at which the intelligent foreigner is 
never tired of wondering. Yet the intelligent foreigner 
discovers very early indeed that the ‘‘ thou” is not ex- 
cluded merely from the speeches of English maternity. 
Custom has interdicted its use to the whole of the domes- 
tie circle, nor is there any relationship, however intimate 
or sacred, in the whole round of English life, which finds 
legitimate colloquial expression in the use of the second 
person singular. 

Perhaps this confinement of the ‘‘ thou ” to poetry, to 
prayer, and to the intercourse of the Society of Friends, 
does really, as the critics allege, destroy some of the 
picturesqueness of social existence, and may exercise a 
detrimental effect even upon the machinery of expression 
in literature. ; 

There is a certain charm in making and receiving dis- 
tinctive forms of address. Continental courtship, for 
example, reaches an interesting stage when it throws away 
the formal ‘‘ you” and adopts the ‘‘thou ” of intimacy 
and affection. The English lover has no delicate resource 
of this kind. To change his pronoun of address would 
simply be to render him ridiculous, and, rather than be 
ridiculous, he blurts forth his avowal in strong nouns 
and emphatic adjectives. Yet if an Englishman cannot 
be “thou’d” as a friend, a lover, or a father, he es- 
capes a fate incurred only among the “‘ thouing ” nation- 
alities. He is not ‘‘thou’d” and called a blockhead at 


the same time. In ‘“thouing” extremes meet, and the 
second person singular may either lead up to a vow of 
eternal friendship, or be a mere preliminary to a sound 
drubbing. 

The “you” form of address often displays remarkable 
persistence even under circumstances in which it might 
seem natural for it to succumb. There are families who 
acquire continental languages without supposing for a 
moment that there can be any blemish in the indiscrimi- 
nate application of the pronoun “you” to relative and 
stranger, friend and foe ; yet most of the foreign tongues 
make pronominal distinctions, the observance of which is 
not only a test of good breeding, but also a precaution 
against ridicule. To use ‘‘thou” in Dutch, for example, 
would be creating a ‘“‘ Batavian grace” of language for 
which there is no warrant or precedent whatever. 

Holland may have its ‘‘carnaux, canards, canrille,” 
but it certainly has no pronoun of the second person sin- 
gular. Germany rigidly confines its ‘‘ thou ’—written, 
together with its correlative pronouns, with a capital 
letter—to the language of prayer and the purposes of col- 
loquial intercourse between relatives and intimates. The 
Teutonic ‘‘Du” was originally applied indiscriminately, 
but, when class distinction came into existence, the alter- 
native pronouns “‘ he,” ‘‘you ” and ‘‘ they” were employed. 
The polite form of address in German, corresponding to 
the English ‘‘ you,” is, singularly enough, the pronoun 
of the third person plural, namely, ‘‘they,” so that when 
health is inquired after the phrase runs, ‘‘ How are they ?” 
not ‘‘How are you?” Scarcely less remarkable, but 
much more suggestive, is the ‘polite ‘‘she” (ella) of 
Italian conversation, as if everybody met with in society 
were necessarily of the feminine gender. 

The Danes were long in the habit of calling a man han 
to his face—that is, ‘‘he’’—a form, the “correctness ” 
and politeness of which are abundantly shown in Hol- 
berg’s plays. The French use of ‘‘ vous” differs from 
the German in one important respect. Instead of saying 
“tu” in prayer, the French employ “you” (vous) in 
their addresses to the Deity. At first sight this seems a 
piece of characteristic irreverence. It is, on the contrary, 
a proof of veneration. In addressing the Deity with 
“thou,” the English and Germans have followed the 
Hebrew idiom, as a result of religious conditions, which 
have affected both languages alike. But there was a time 
when the French ‘‘thou” was interdicted as implying 
gross familiarity. This is shown by a passage from Saint- 
Simon referring to a piece of lingual impoliteness as 
‘une grossierete pareille a tutoyer parmi nous.” 

It was only after the Revolution that the habit of thouing 
became common among the members of families in France. 
The French ‘‘you,” moreover, is much more elastic than 
the second person plural in English. We have no equiva- 
lent for such elegant and respectful forms as ‘‘ Madame 
votre sceur,” ‘‘ Monsieur votre pére,” etc. Our methods 
of mundane reverence in address are confined to forms 
like ‘‘ Your lordship,” and ‘‘ His excellency.” 

There is probably no speech so rigidly punctilious in 
matters of address as the great language of chivalry. The 
polite form of address in Spanish is Vuestra Merced (your 
grace), which always needs a verb in the third person sin- 
gular. Formerly written Vmd. or Vd., and now V., this 
is the common formula for use toward all persons without 
distinction, provided only that they are not relatives of 
the speaker. Such, indeed, is the comprehensive impar- 
tiality of this habit of speech that the vilest Andalusian 
beggar is as much entitled to the appellation ‘Your 
grace” as the proudest grandee of Aragon. True, rela- 
tives ‘‘thou” each other ; yet even from the intimacies of 
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she family circle and of friendship the ‘‘ Vuestra merced”’ 
(contracted by phonetic degeneration into the form 
“Usted ”) is not totally excluded. But to say vos—that 
is, ‘you "—is regarded by the Spaniards either as great 
familiarity or intentional insult. Used in its abbreviated 
form, os, it is an easy form of offense. Of thisan excellent 
illustration is given by the celebrated scene between the 
ambassador and the archbishop in the time of Elizabeth. 
The archbishop had remained, while the ambassador was 
speaking, dumb with anger and amazement. At last, 
finding his voice and starting from his seat in fury, he ex- 
elaimed : 

“ Sirrah, I tell you that, but for certain respects, I would 
so chastise you for these words that I would make you an 
example to all your kind.” 

“Sirrah !” replied Smith, in a fury, too, and proud of 
his command of the language which enabled him to retort 
the insult—‘“‘sirrah, I tell you I care neither for you nor 


for your threats.” 
“Quitad os! Be off with you,” shouted Quiroga, 
faming with rage. ‘‘Leave the room! Away, I say !” 


“Tf you call me ‘sirrah,’” added Smith, “I will call 
you ‘sirrah.’” 
The word ‘‘sirrah,” however, is so pocr an equivalent 


for the Spanish os, that Mr. Froude, in his ‘‘ Reign of Eli- 
zabeth,” has represented it by ‘‘dog’’—an epithet which 
better explains the fury of the encounter in idiomatic Cas- 
tilian. The shortening of the vos into os has a parallel in 
Devonshire, where the irate peasant is in the habit of con- 
tracting ‘‘yee” into ‘“‘ee” in the phrase, ‘I tell ee what” 
to show that the colloquy is approaching its dangerous 
stage. 


REMINISCENCES OF JUNGLE LIFE. 


By AN INDIAN PLANTER. 

Tr is difficult to convey even a slight idea to the unin- 
itiated of the daily multitude of minor perils and annoy- 
ances which are attendant on the life of a planter whose 
fate and duties compel his enforced residence in the tea 
districts in- certain parts of India. In many localities a 
comparative immunity from many of these may be looked 
for, sequent upon circumstances or local influences ; as, 
for instance, it may be accepted as a deduction, that 
generally when clearances are made, jungle (forests) felled, 
etc., there are fewer vermin and wild animals likely to be 
found. 

Some idea may be gathered of the fearful ravages yearly 
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occurring in Indias, from a return published for 1881, 
which shows that nearly 19,000 persons met their deaths 
by snakes and other venomous reptiles during that year. 
This can only be an imperfect return at the best, as in 
certain districts, where records are loosely kept, and 
police are unreliable, there are many natives who die from 
snake-bites, or who are killed by bears, leopards, tigers 
or elephants, and nothing is ever heard of their death, or 
the cause. 

In order to prevent the increase of certain wild animals, 
a reward of twenty-five rupees (or about $12.50) is offered 
by the Indian Government officers for every tiger, bear or 
leopard destroyed, and this is an incentive, as well to the 
European sportsman as also to the native, to whom such 
a sum is well worth while risking his life for, which the 
latter very frequently will do. The rule observed in such 
cases is for the slayer to produce either the head or skin 
at the nearest magistrate’s court, where they are usually 
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sect or reptile. It is not a cry of “wolf,” “wolf,” or 
imagination, but often a stern fact that one gradually gets 
used to, and is prepared for, as it were. The tyro, or 
timid youth just fresh from Europe, it may be, naturally 
pictures a ‘‘tiger in every bush” until his fears are 
allayed by never seeing one, and yet soon after he may 
meet a bear full face to face on his path, and have to 
gracefully retreat, or mayhap in some parts find an ele- 
phant has taken possession of the only road left open. It 
is not unfrequent to meet, or at least to see, a tiger or 
leopard during a ride in the morning or evening, and in 
some parts this is so little thought of that one forgets te 
mention it, mayhap at all, or for some days afterward. 

Of any known part of creation, the province of Assam 
certainly bears the palm for reptiles, vermin, game, and 
insects, and it is also considered far preferable to Burmah 
as a hunting-ground by the ardent sportsman bent upon 
big game, as everything is procurable by looking for it, 
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either retained or disfigured, in order to prevent any 
possibility of reproduction subsequently. One effect of 
this reward system is to enhance the value of such skins 
to would-be possessors, as the natives in the district are 
fully aware of the price they command ; and it may there- 
fore be inferred, that unless you can kill for yourself, you 
must pay the same amount obtainable if taken to the 
court. There was also, some years ago, a similar bonus 
paid for the destruction of venomous snakes ; but this was 
in force only in certain districts, and since its stoppage 
the number of deaths from the bites or stings of these 
reptiles has shown a marked increase, if records are taken 
as a guide. 

To those accustomed to live in well-built houses, such 
as we have in this civilized land, it is indeed difficult to 
picture, or try to describe, the daily life of those whose 
calling compels their remaining in a country where there 
is not # moment in the day in which they are not liable to 
a disagreeable adventure with some kind of vermin, in- 


and proper arrangements being made. When the rainy 
season is at its height, and the river Brahmapootra is 
thereby swollen, game and beasts of every description 
retire from its neighborhood to the high lands, and there 
congregate in localities, often in a heterogeneous herd, 
whose common object, safety, often for the nonce sinks aK 
fear ; and it is on record that instances are known where 
deer, pig, tiger, leopards, wild dogs, and such, have been 
found huddled together on a few square yards of land left 
dry by the flood. 

Every kind of big game is obtainable in Assam at 
times ; but it requires to be sought after, and looked for, 
and this is what newcomers do not realize. Itis not unu- 
sual for youngsters to go out armed cap-a-pie, ‘to shoot a 
tiger,” or ‘knock an elephant over,” etc., when in reality 
they are as little likely to meet either as if they were in 
Broadway, New York. At the same time, it is quite as 
easy to make proper arrangements as regards locality and 
information, and to meet one or both sooner than expected. 
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Tigers, leopards and bears abound in parts, rhinoceros 
are plenty, buffaloes of gigantic size, wild boar, and deer 
of all kinds are easily to be found. In the forests of 
Assam is found the ‘‘ mitten,” a species of mastodon cow, 
whose stretch of horn is enormous, and these often adorn 
the front of a planter’s bungalow (house), showing that 
they are to be found. Elephants exist in herds; but as 
these are protected by Government under heavy penalties 
they cannot well come under the head of ‘game ”— 
although instances are fresh in the writer’s mind where 
an adventurous youth has risked the fine of 500 rupees 
($250), and tried his ‘‘ twelve-bore” on the hide of one of 
these splendid brutes; and yet, teeming with every de- 
scription of wild animal as this province does, it is per- 
fectly possible to live there for many years and mayhap 
neyer see anything more ferocious than a jackal or a 
mungoose. 

One feature in this province is worthy of notice, and 
that is the system of building all houses upon posts, in 
order to raise them some distance above the earth. As a 
preventive against malarious and miasmatic influences this 
plan is needful; but it has also other presumed advan- 
tages, among which is that of preventing nocturnal visits 
from wild animals, particularly of the feline race. Again, 
it is supposed to prevent incursions of snakes, rats, etc. ; 
and how fondly this delusion is hugged, often only to be 
rudely dispelled by visits from these and other pests, can 
only be realized by those who have experienced such. 


RosEewoop.—It has puzzled many people to decide why 
the dark wood so highly valued for furniture should be 
called ‘‘ rosewood.” Its color certainly does not look 
much like a rose; so we must look for some other reason. 
Upon asking, we are told that when the tree is first cut 
the fresh wood possesses a very strong rose-like fragrance 
—hence the name. There are a half-dozen or more kinds 
of rosewood trees. The varieties are found in South 
America, and in the East Indies and neighboring islands. 
Sometimes the trees grow so large that planks four feet 
broad and ten feet in length can be cut from them. 
These broad planks are principally used to make the tops 
of piano-fortes. When growing in the forest, the rose- 
wood-tree is remarkable for its beauty ; but such is its 
value in manufactures as an ornamental wood that some of 
the forests where it once grew abundantly now have 
scarcely a single specimen. In Madras the Government 
has prudently had great plantations of this tree set out, in 
order to keep up the supply. 


GrinpsTonEs.—Grindstones are made from the more 
compact sandstones, varying in texture and compactness 
according to the work required. Different localities 
afford such as are required for almost every purpose. 
Among these the ‘‘Newcastle” stones, from the coal- 
measures of Northumberland and the adjacent counties, 
have a pre-eminence for general purposes ; others are em- 
ployed for grinding, while many varieties are used as plane 
surfaces for whetstones. Other qualities are used for 
hones. A German variety is famous for this purpose. 
The very finest qualities, composed of an almost impalpa- 
ble agglutinated powder, are used as oil-stones. Such 
are the ‘ water-of-Ayr” and “blue” stones, and the 
“Turkey ” oil-stone. The old Royal Exchange, London, 
was paved with this stone, and when it was burned, about 
1834, the pavement yielded a handsome amount toward 
the re-erection. 


It 1s BETTER to believe that a man does possess good 
qualities than to assert that he does not. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


EATING LEMONS. 


A coop deal has been said through the papers about the 
heaithfulness of lemons. The latest advice as to how to 
use them so they will do the most good runs as follows : 
Most people know the benefit of lemonade before break- 
fast, but few know how it is more than doubled by taking 
another at night also. The way to get the better of a 
bilious system without blue pills or quinine is to take the 
juice of one, two, or three lemons, as the appetite craves, 
in as much ice-water as makes it pleasant to drink, with- 
out sugar, before going tobed. In the morning on rising, 
or at least half an hour before breakfast, take the juice of 
one lemon in a goblet of water. This will clear the system 
of humors and bile, with mild efficacy, without any of the 
weakening effects of calomel or congress water. People 
should not irritate the stomach by eating lemons clear ; 
the powerful acid of the juice, which is almost corrosive, 
infallibly produces inflammation after a while, but prop- 
erly diluted, so that it does not burn or draw the throat, it 
does its full medicinal work without harm, and when the 
stomach is clear of food has abundant opportunity to work 
on the system thoroughly. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH TWO GENTLEMEN 
OF VERONA. : 


Aw American lady now traveling in Italy with her hus- 
band thus relates an adventure that befell them, showing 
how comfortable things are in that happy land : 


“At Ala our luggage was examined. At 9:30 P. a. the 
guard took us to a non-smoking-car, second class. We 
had been traveling second class in Germany all day in very 
nice cars. I hesitated a moment at Ala, however, because 
I saw three common men, two of whom were so suspi- 
cious-looking that I was surprised to find them in such a 
place. 2 

“«They sat at the end opposite our entrance on each 
side of the window. The other man, who was in the 
middle seat, was not so bad in appearance, but he was 
miserably mean-looking. My husband noticed my hesita- 
tion, but he said, ‘We can do no better.’ 

“So we got in, put our bags and wraps in order, and 
settled ourselves on either side of our window for the 
journey. As my husband raised that window the strap 
came off in his hands. The men in the opposite corners 
lowered their window and looked out, so that we could 
not see their faces. 

“Tired with our long journey of the day, we fell off 
into a little sleep. I was aroused by the rustling of one 
of the men. He had left the window, and was tying over 
his great whitish slouch hat a large handkerchief which he 
knotted under his chin. I supposed he did it on account 
of the draft; but I felt startled when I saw the other 
man tie a red silk handkerchief over his face and knot it 
at the back of his head, and that this handkerchief had 
holes for his eyes, nose, and mouth-—-it was, in short, a 
mask ! 

“T touched my husband, and said, ‘What does that 
mean ?’ He replied, ‘Oh, for the cinders, I fancy.’ 

‘““At that moment the train slackened speed; the 
masked man leaned out of the window and unfastened the 
door. I thought the station was near, that he was pre- 
paring to get out. I did not know, what we afterward 
learned to our cost, that the train did not stop between 
Ala and Verona, a period of one hour and twenty minutes. 

“When the train quickened and was in full speed, the 
man left the window and in an instant was standing over 
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my husband, holding a cocked pistol to his head; the 
man’s companion was doing the same to the poor abject 
little man who sat in the middle beside me. 

«* My husband, suddenly aroused, scarcely understood 
what was goingon. He said in French, ‘ Que voulez-vous, 
monsieur ?’ (‘What do you want, sir?’) The brigand re- 
plied, ‘ Denaro !’ (money). 

«““Mr. B—— by this time was fully aware of the man’s 
meaning. In amoment Mr. B—— was on his feet, seized the 
robber’s pistol with one hand, his throat with the other, and 
forced him back tothe otherend of the car. In the scuffle 
their hats fell off, also the fellow’s red silk mask, so that 
we could see his face. 

“Finding that he was getting the worst of the grapple, 
he called to his companion to fire. The other man left the 
miserable little Neapolitan fellow-traveler, who had 
neither money nor courage, and went toward my husband. 

*T sprang on him, and seized his pistol with both 
hands, so that he had to attend to me first, which, was, of 
course, an easy matter. He threw me down on the floor 
of the car and fired. Mr. B—— came to seeif I was hurt; 
thus I was assured, as I got up, that the shot had not 
touched him. 

“T clung to my husband, and the two robbers stood 
over us with their pistols, threatening and demanding 
‘denaro.’ 

‘The wretched little poltroon, our other fellow-traveler, 
never budged ; he sat as still as a mouse, with clasped 
hands, white as a sheet. Seeing that we were no match 
for these two men, and that the little Neapolitan was too 
great a coward to help us, Mr. B—— at last handed them 
a leathern money-wallet, in which were over six hundred 
francs, gold, and silver twenty-mark gold pieces, suppos- 
ing that would end the matter. 

‘“* But this did not satisfy them ; they came back, dragged 
me away, threw me on the floor, and began to attack Mr. 
B—. They had caught sight of a small sac de voyage 
under his overcoat, which held my small amount of 
jewelry, nothing of great value to robbers, or to any one 
else. If I had worn my diamond earrings, as so many of 
my countrywomen do in traveling, I would have lost them 
and my ears, too, probably. 

“T again got up from the floor, and pushed myself in 
between them and Mr. B——. There we stood, they 
threatening us with their pistols ; but I was too excited 
to feel fear. : 

“Suddenly my sex’s prerogative for screaming occurred 
tome. I had been too busy in the scuffle to think of it 
before. So I shrieked, and shrieked for help as loudly as 
possible. : 

“This annoyed them greatly. One took out a large 
claspknife and threatened to stab me, but as Mr. B—— 
and I were close together, we managed to ward them off, 
especially as each one had to hold his pistol. 

“T continued my piercing shrieks. They were evi- 
dently afraid to commit murder, and also feared that my 
cries would bring some one to see what was the matter ; 
so they left us, went to the opposite door, opened it, and 
got out. 

** Mr. B—— after a few moments, went to their window 
to see what had become of them; they were hanging on 
outside ; both presented their pistols at him, and he left 
them. 

‘**They remained outside until about twenty minutes 
before we reached Verona, when the train slackened speed 
and they jumped off. I reproached our fellow-traveler 
bitterly for his cowardice, and told himyif he had been 
half the man I was, we could have mastered the brigands 
and not lost our money. He had nothing to say, of 


course, in his own defense, and could only look pitifully 
and shrug his shoulders. 

“Our hands were bruised and bloody, the gloves torn 
off ; you may imagine readily how wrenched, stiff and 
sore we felt when we arrived at Verona. 

‘‘As soon as the cars stopped we called the guards and 
told our troubles. I denounced the little abject Neapoli- 
tan as an accomplice ; his unaccountable poltroonery cer- 
tainly made me think so. Luckily for him, a respectable 
person on the train vouched for him, and cleared him of 
everything but dastardly conduct. 

‘The guards were most kind and attentive ; they wrote 
down our statements at once. At midnight a police 
officer came to our room at the hotel, and took from us an 
official account. 

“The next morning, before we were up, another police 
officer came to us. We spent the whole of that day in the 
Police Court, making our depositions. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon, when we left the court, very tired and 
hungry, no wonder we thought the ways of Justice hard. 
We cannot say too much in praise, however, of the police 
service ; it has been most prompt and satisfactory. And 
we have made the acquaintance of “‘ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” also, who have been most charming, courteous 
and kind—one, the judge, the other an advocate, Signor 
Vittorio Scaelta. 

‘To-day we applied for a permesso to carry arms in 
our future journeys through Italy. Last year, when we 
entered Italy by the Simplon Pass, they took from us a 
splendid self-cocking revolver, which was returned at 
Genoa, it is true, but at our own expense, and were for- 
bidden to carry it in future. What would we not have 
given for it the other night ! 

““When we asked for the permesso, which the officers of 
the Police Court thought most natural, they told us there 
were some clothes they wished us to identify as those 
worn by our robbers. While we were looking at them 
word came that one of the men had been caught. 

““When we were confronted with him, we saw the very 
man of the red silk mask! Iam sure I shall never forget 
his face as long asI live. It appears he is a bad fellow, 
was released from prison only last August, and, when we 
gave our description in the first statement, the police in- 
stantly had him in view.” 

The spirited account given by Mrs. B—— of an incident 
that might have proved a tragedy is sure to be read with 
interest. Her courage and presence of mind are thor- 
oughly American, and her reserving ‘‘the feminine pre- 
rogative of screaming” until all other means failed, is 
delicious, and most characteristic of the brave little gen- 
tlewoman herself. 

The Liberta, in a late number, gives a description of the 
robber who has been caught. ‘‘Tall, slender, but very 
strong and robust; black whiskers, sharp, keen black 
eyes ; black hair, cut close to the head.” 

Not a nice person to wrestle with ! Indeed, the whole 
account makes us shudder. Any one of us is exposed to 
a like danger—to the horrible possibility of being, like 
my friends, shut up in a carriage-car without any electric 
bells or visiting guards, on a rapid express-train at night, 
engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict, unarmed, against pis- 
tols, for property and life, with two brigands ! 

It is not a common occurrence, it is true, but that such 
an outrage could occur, and has occurred, demands that 
pretection should be afforded in future to defenseless 
travelers in a civilized land. 

And while I am writing of the prudence, not to say ne- 
cessity, of traveling armed in Italy, a handful of kind, re- 
spectable, but innocent, impracticable men have just 
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4M ADVENTURE WITH TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. —“‘I TOUCHED 
MY HUSBAND, AND SAID, ‘WHAT DOES THAT MEAN?’ HE RE- 
PLIED, ‘OH, FOR THE CINDERS, I FANCY.’” 


assembled in Naples, and called on Europe to disarm—on 
ail the States to disband their armies! It is a noble 
demand. Magari/ as the Tuscans say. Would it could 
be so! Ever since the world began—or, at least, ever 
since we have notice by history of the human race—this 
ery has for ever gone up helplessly, that right should rule 
rather than might ; but there still exists Rob Roy’s 


—‘ good old rule, 
The simple plan— 
That he shall take who has the power,’ 
And he shall keep who can.” 


Every state in Europe, within the last few years, has 
increased its standing forces one-third ; a universal sus- 
picion reigns, and the very air seems full of the thunder 
and gloom of a terrible conflict. 

Some one said, lately, very cleverly, that these Peace 
Congresses are a sort of jettatura. They come out like 
stormy petrels in advance of tempests. As we look back 


AN ADVENTURE WITH TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. —‘‘ THE MAN 
LEFT THE WINDOW, AND IN AN INSTANT WAS STANDING OVER 
HY HUSBAND, HOLDING A COCKED PISTOL TO HIS HEAD.” 


AN ADVENTURE WITH TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA.—‘‘ MY HUS- 
BAND SEIZED THE ROBBER’S PISTOL WITH ONE HAND, HIS 
THROAT WITH THE OTHER, AND FORCED HIM BACK.” 


in history only a short distance, this seems to be a fact. 
In the last century that good, visionary philosopher, 
Abbé St. Pierre, published in Paris his ‘‘ Project of Uni- 
versal Peace”; it was followed by the defeat of the French 
at Rosbach, and still later by the French Revolution and 
other horrors. 

In 1867 there was a fine Peace Congress at Geneva. 
Three years after came Sedan, the downfall of the Second 
Empire, and the frightful acts of the French commune. 
And how strange is this Peace Congress at Naples, re- 
cently held, when its members know that Austria wishes 
to rule the Aigean and Adriatic Seas, and has formed an 
alliance with the Italian Government’s late friend—Ger- 
many—whose chancellor is fast on the road to Canossa ! 


Tere is no greater delight than to be conscious of 
sincerity on self-examination. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, —“‘ MR, B—— 
WENT TO SEE WHAT HAD BECOME OF THEM: THEY WERE HANG= 
ING ON OUTSIDE ; BOTH PRESENTED THEIR PISTOLS AT HIM.” 
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FIVE MINUTES TOO LATE. 


FIVE MINUTES TOO LATE. —‘‘ POOR AUNT 


SATIN MIGHT BE WRINKLED AND 
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FIVE MINUTES TOO LATE. 


FIVE MINUTES TOO LATE! 


“‘Have you looked at the table, Milly? I do hope 
you’ve had that last set of linen put on—that nightingale 
pattern from Dresden. And is the silver all right, and the 
different colored glasses for the different wines ? And did 
you count the silver, Milly, and lock the linen-closet ?” 

I sat down, breathless, to rest, wondering when I should 
have time to slip on the plain white dress in which I was 
to appear at this granddinner. All day I had been on my 
feet, with scarcely time to think. It was a warm after- 
noon. Children loitered in the shade on the common, 
that stretched, green and pleasant, before the window. 
Oh ! how I longed for that cool retreat ! 

‘‘ Yes, aunt, it’s all arranged and perfect. The silver is 
enough to tempt burglars, I’m sure; and the glass! such 
a display of sparkling crystal! pale-pink, soft amber, deli- 
cate green, ruby-tinted! It looks like the very blossom- 
ing of the glassworks, I think—a rare bouquet of glass 
flowers! When the wine is in them, that will give the 

ce. ” 

Miss Tabitha stood before the glass, in a strange, nerv- 
ous state, as she listened. 

I was a poor relation, and I called her aunt by courtesy. 
I had been with her nearly all my life, but had never seen 
her so restless and excited, for no visible cause. 

She was a maiden-lady of forty-five, perhaps—tall, 
slender, and stiff in figure; angular) wrinkled and thin, 
with a sharp voice, and sharper black eyes. Her hair was 
of a suspicious, dusky black, without one silver streak. 

She has been kind to me, after her fashion, and I had no 
other home. 

I examined my aunt with wonder, as I saw the flush on 
her cheek—like the rosy tint on a withered, wrinkled 
apple—and the new, feverish light in her eyes.. I thought 
I detected a minor note in her voice never before heard. 

I counted over the guests invited. Two or three solid 
men of Boston, a distinguished French minister, a ro- 
mantic Pole, a German transcendentalist, an Englishman 
named Carruthers, whose claim to a place among such 
distinguished guests I could not determine ; and, lastly, a 
young lawyer, a friend of mine. 

A very polyglot of a company, to be sure, whom my 
aunt invited in virtue of her birth and wealth ; for in her 
veins flowed the bluest patrician blood of New England ; 
and I decided that it was, at times, truly blue and frosty, 
particularly in the tip of her nose. She was standing 
before the glass now, dressed in a heavy brocade, and was 
putting—yes, actually putting scarlet salvias in her hair. 

T almost gasped in astonishment ! 

*«Thene, child, how do I look ?” 

“Very fine, aunt; but is not the dress a little too 
warm ?” I faltered. 

She swept about in a stately style, and certainly I had 
never seen her look so well. She was too preoccupied to 
answer my question; but began fastening a brooch of 
pearls and diamonds to the handsome Honiton collar she 
wore. 

‘Now, Milly, run away and make yourself fine.” 

I was glad to be relieved, although the command to 
make myself fine was very like the old order to the chil- 
dren of Israel, to make bricks without straw. I had great 
expectations—but one can scarcely look fine on them; 
and I had been clothed all my life in ancient fabrics—in 
which my aunt had figured at ancient balls, and broken 
the hearts of ancient beaux—made over to suit modern 
fashions. 

My present dress was a thin India muslin. That I 


clung to as a favorite, for it was white, and therefore not 
so remarkable as the dead-leaf brocades, the withered 
satins, and faded silks which generally fell to my lot. I 
thought I looked very well, as its thin folds fell about me, 
and I fastened some ivy-leaves, with a salmon-pink rose- 
bud, in my crinkled, yellow hair. 

And I went down slowly, wondering if Lawrence would 
think the same. Lawrence was my lawyer-friend ; more- 
over, he was Aunt Tabitha’s nephew and expectant heir. 
Not that he was mercenary, my Lawrence, but he was the 
only one left of her family, in whose veins ran that same. 
blue blood, which is said to be thicker than water. 

I had made such good speed that there was still half an 
hour before dinner, so I did not go at once into the parlor, 
but into a little side-room, which, in virtue of a few book- 
cases, and fewer books, was called by Miss Tabitha “the 
library.” 

Lawrence was there, as I hoped ; not reading, or dream- 
ing of me, I saw at once, but walking up and down in a 
perturbed and anxious way. 

‘* Milly, I wanted to see you,” he said. ‘‘I hoped that, 
somehow, by that subtle, unseen, electric wire that car- 
ries messages between kindred hearts, you would feel that 
I needed you.” 

‘‘What is it ?” I asked, somewhat startled by his tone. 

“Tell me about this man Carruthers,’ he went on. 
‘Does he come here often ?” 

I thought he was jealous, and I laughed quietly, as I an- 
swered : 

“Very often.” 

‘So I heard. Do you see him ?” 

“Never.” 

I could scarcely understand the exclamation with which 
he began to pace the room again. 

‘* How old is he, do you think ?” he asked again. ‘‘Do 
you know, Milly, though I have met him repeatedly, I 
have scarcely noticed him save to be repelled by some- 
thing—I cannot tell what—in his appearance. Now, if 
what I heard last night is true, I may well hate the fellow. 
How old is he, do you think ?” 

‘‘ Well, perhaps thirty,” I said, with a wondering look 
at the excited face of my lover. 

‘* And she is forty-five !” he exclaimed. ‘But then she 
has two thousand dollars for every year ; and such agolden 
tide is better than the elixir of youth.” 

I was still more amazed. 

‘What can you mean, Lawrence?” I cried. 
did you hear last night ?” 

‘‘Why, that this fellow—this fortune-hunter—who as- 
sumes to be a younger son of a Lord Rokeby, in England, 
is going to marry my Aunt Tabitha, so I shall be left out 
in the cold.” 

I felt a little chill creep over me at the words. If this 
was true, what would become of me? Lawrence had more 
brains than briefs yet. He was a promising young lawyer 
—so every one said—but then we were not romantic 
enough to think that we could live upon promises. 

‘Can it be true ?” I asked, clinging like a shipwrecked 
mariner to some faint spar of doubt. ‘‘ Who told you ?” 

“Tt came from some words uttered by the fellow him- 
self,” said Lawrence, in an angry way. ‘‘I only hope he 
lied in that, as I am sure he has done about his birth. 
Tell me, Milly, have you seen nothing in Aunt Tabitha 
that has surprised you? How does the tender passion 
affect ancient maiden ladies! There must be some signs. 
What have you read there, my darling ?” 


“What 
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And, for the first time, he seemed to remember his love, 
and sighed as he took my hand. I knew how he had 
longed to lift me out of the drudgery of my present life 
into a brighter home, and now the pleasant vision was re- 
ceding into the dim future. I remembered all my doubts 
and wonder over Aunt Tabitha, and felt at once that this 
rumor was true. My frail spar of doubt drifted far away 
from me, and I felt shipwrecked indeed. 

“T cannot comfort you in the least, Lawrence. I be- 
lieve it. Aunt Tabitha has been an enigma to me for the 
last month ; and this man has been here constantly. I 
hated his oily, insinuating manner, and kept out of the 
way. How blind I was never to have dreamed of a love 
affair! Three nights ago—moonlight, you remember ; so 
sweet for lovers—they walked on the common till very 
Jate, and Aunt Tabitha came home with a bright-crimson 
spot on her cheeks. Little did I think that love had kin- 
dled the roses.” 

“Don’t laugh, Milly ; this is an earnest thing to me. 
I think of our future, but I think of poor Aunt Tabitha as 
well. I am sure he’s an adventurer, and I dread her fate 
if she marries him. He’ll squander her fortune and abuse 
her. I can read it in his sly, evasive glance--a coward as 
well as a knave,I am sure. Oh, if I could get hold of his 
true antecedents! if I knew something! Milly, we must 
wait and watch. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
Let it be the price of our love. Hush! Here comes Aunt 
Tabitha.” 

She swept in rather hurriedly, and I fancied her greet- 
ing to Lawrence was somewhat cold. If this story was 
true, she felt, perhaps, that she had injured him; and 
some one says that it is far easier to forgive an injury than 
to forgive the person we have injured. 

“Come, Milly,” she said, sharply, ‘‘why do you linger 
here? Our guests have all arrived.” 

So I went in, and shook hands with Monsieur de Mon- 
treuil, the French minister, who had been a red repub- 
lican, but was now a royalist, having such a sympathetic 
temperament, he assured me, that he was forced to go with 
the populace—‘‘ the voice of the people was the voice of 
God”; with the romantic Pole, in whose large dark eyes I 
read always a story of ruined hopes, shattered with his 
country’s fate; with Herr von Hofhausen, who spoke 
English very well, with bookish peculiarities, and’ talked 
about the I and thenot-I, and the subjective and objective, 
to the great delight of the solid men of Boston, who knew 
it was fine, because they could not understand it. Lastly, 
I did not shake hands with, but bowed coldly to, Mr. Car- 
ruthers. 

And, as I have not described him before, I will do so 
now. He was a small man, with a complexion which I 
should style atrabilarious, so very yellow wasit. He had 
black eyes, rather handsome, but shifting and unsettled 
in their glance, long black hair, a mouth with thin, scarlet 
lips and glittering teeth, that, somehow, reminded me of 
a wild animal, and looked as if they might tear and rend 
their food. His manner was quick and nervous. He did 
not talk very much, and when he spoke there seemed to 
be an effort after precision ; but I noticed that he made 
odd work with his h’s, in a style that I had always sup- 
posed was confined to the common people in England. 

We sat down to dinner, and by some untoward fate, as I 
then thought, I was placed opposite to this man, for whom 
I had conceived a causeless aversion. ButI had the talk- 
ative Frenchman on one side, and the dreamy Pole on the 
other. 

Conversation grew animated ; and I listened with a quiet 
pride to Lawrence, who could talk well to every one—to 
the Frenchman, on republics and revolutions ; to the Ger- 
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man, on moonshine philosophy ; and to the solid men of 
Boston, on the solid matters that made up their world. 

Carruthers was for the most part silent. Appealed to 
now and then, he gave short answers, but looked elated 
and happy enough to show that he enjoyed the party, or 
something else. He drank considerably—but that was 
not noticed by the rest—and, as time went on, he talked 
more. I listened and watched. Every faculty was on the 
alert to help Lawrence in bis work ; but I listened to mon- 
sieur’s account of the last revolution in Paris with becom- 
ing interest. 

‘* Ah, young lady, I can never forget dat scene, when de 
streets were heaving with a sea of people, and de women 
more frantic than de men. It is singulaire how dat de 
ladies have so much de element of revolution,” and he 
smiled. 

“‘French ladies, I believe,” I answered, with a little 
sharpness, ‘‘I have read such horrible accounts of the 
‘ tricotieres’ around the guillotines—in Marie Antoinette’s 
time—and how they marked their stockings as every head 
rolled off. Pardon me, monsieur, I can scarcely believe 
they were women.” 

‘‘ Ah, mademoiselle, you cannot understand what one 
does for a principle. Dey were reformers, and dey saw de 
heads roll down as if dey were only stones out of de way 
of de great car of progress. Dey were leveling de grades 
of society, and dey did not care what dey cut down, heads 
or estates.” 

‘‘ But you find it was wrong, now,” said Herr von Hof- 
hausen, with a scarcely perceptible sneer. ‘‘ You are as 
ready as ever to take off the hat to royalty, as if so many 
heads had not been taken off instead. Give me the true- 
hearted German Fraus, Miss Milly. Have you not heard 
of Weinsburg ? How, when the city was besieged and 
nearly starved out, the captors at last agreed, if the keys 
were delivered up, to allow the women to carry away what 
they prized most. So the whole of them came carrying 
their husbands on their backs. That is the place to go for 
a wife.’”’. 

“How is it in England, Mr. Carruthers ?” Lawrence 
said, and I started a little. ‘‘It seems to be the fashion to 
land one’s owncountry. Isuppose the English ladies are 
the best wives in the world.” < 

“T ave ’ad so little experience in that line,” said the 
gentleman, with a slight flush on his swarthy cheek ; ‘‘ but 
I can say I think that Englishmen make the best hus- 
bands in the world.” 

He did not glance at Aunt Tabitha, nor indeed at any one, 
as he said this; but looked straight into his wineglass 
with a disturbed stare, as though something from his past 
life looked out of its rosy depths and met his gaze. The 
next moment he raised his eyes to the hostess, with a 
smile, and drank. 
“I did not suppose you had been very much married,” 
said Lawrence, laughing ; ‘‘ but——” 
At this moment John, our very officious waiter, seeing 
that Mr. Carruthers’s glass was empty, stretched forth his 
arm to fill it. His elbow brushed the well-oiled, long 
and curly locks of Mr. Carruthers’s head. That gentle- 
man started back with an oath. A fiery flush burnt in his 
sallow face, and his black eyes glared with scarcely sup- 
pressed fury. Poor John was overwhelmed ; and the rest 
of the company looked on in amazement at the indigna- 
tion shown for so slight an offense. I watched all in 
deeper amazement. I felt a cold shudder thrill me to the 
finest fibre of my being. For I had seen distinctly, as 
John’s arm brushed the smooth, long locks away, that Mr. 
Carruthers had no ears. 

At least, he lacked one on that side of his head ; and TI 
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sat watching him with a horrible fascination, as if I had 
been the victim of a rattlesnake’s charm, trying to make 
out whether the other was wanting also. I saw him 
smooth his hair with a quick, nervous touch, then pass 
his hand over his violently agitated face, as if he were 
putting on a mask, for it became smooth and pleasant at 
‘once. Then, with a half apology to all for his quick 
temper, he began to answer Lawrence, in the most affable 
way, about the English ladies. 

My patience was at an end. It was hard to sit out the 
dreary courses and the long dessert. The conversation 
droned on without meaning in my ears. Every nerve 
thrilled with restless impatience. When it was over, I 
stole once more to the library, with a look at Lawrence. 

‘Well, Milly, you look fearfully and wonderfully 
alert.” 

“Did you see what John’s awkwardness discovered ?” 


purple of my life—my rank and royalty,” etc.; and, for a 
few moments, we forgot Mr. Carruthers—his love and his 
ears, or want of them—in saying over again the sweet 
words which never lose their sweetness to young hearts. 

That night I was in my aunt’s room, when she laid off 
the heavy damask dress, and the scarlet salvias which 
were drooping and withered. The flush had burnt out of 
her cheeks, and she looked haggard and thin. She cast a 
dissatisfied look in the glass, as she brushed out her thin 
hair, and laid aside bunches of curls which she had lately 
bought to supply its deficiency. When she stood up, 
robed for the night—gaunt, thin and angular—a worrying 
doubt seemed to disturb her mind. She gave vent to it 
by turning to me abruptly. 

“Milly, do you think a man could really love me ?” 

Then she seemed to regret having been so frank, for she 
colored up like a young girl. 


————— 
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“‘T saw, or rather heard, that the fellow has an infernal 
temper. Aunt Tabitha’s prospects are darkish.” 

* But I saw—— Oh, it's horrible, Lawrence ! 
no ears.” 

Lawrence started up with an exclamation : 

“No ears! Then he’s a convict—an escaped convict. 
T'll ferret it out—the rascal !” 

‘*We must tell Aunt Tabitha at once,” I said, persuaded 
that our work was done, and the thing accomplished. 

‘“ Why, little innocent! What can we tell ?” Lawrence 
said. ‘‘ How easy for him to make up a plausible story 
of some accident in childhood, and his own sensitiveness 
to deformity. No, I must have proof—I must have every 
link in the story, if Iam to succeed ; and all that will 
take time. You may be sure he will hurry the wedding, 
as he will want to make the affair sure. Don’t doubt me, 
darling, if you see little of me for the next two months. 
I'll risk all the money I have to find out his antecedents ; 
and if I fail, I shall be poor indeed.” 

I convinced him that I could no more doubt him than I 
could myself; and that no poverty could ever make him 
anything less than my priceless treasure—‘‘ the gold and 


He has 


I did not dare to hesitate. I thought many a woman of 
her age had found a true heart to love them, and why not 
she—only I was sure that true heart was not Mr. Car- 
ruthers’s, 

** Yes, aunt.” 

That was all I said. 

“You are scarcely cordial in your assent,” she said, 
haughtily. ‘The young can see no charms in age. It is 
very natural ; I remember feeling so myself. But there 
are hearts, Milly—mature beyond their years—that find 
truer companionship with those who are rich in experi- 
ence.” And she seemed lost, for a moment, in a pleasant 
dream. 

I pitied her from my heart, as I looked at her there. 
Why should not this love-dream, that had come to her so 
late, be as sweet or sweeter, perhaps, than mine? All her 
life had been wintry, cold and dead ; suddenly the desert 
had blossomed as the rose ; suddenly the gates of a new 
Eden, fairer than the one lost by the first sin, had opened 
before her, where she and the beloved one walked through 
the Elysian fields in brighter lights and softer airs than 
this world ever affords again. 
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Poor Aunt Tabitha! This little episode had 
come, like the beautiful days of the Indian Sum- 
mer, with its soft mist vailing the traces of decay 
with beauty ; its balmy, languid breezes and golden 
light making her forget, for a moment, that the 
Winter of life was so near— prophesying smooth 
things, prophesying deceits”—that the Summer 
was lingering still. 

** Well, Milly, child, I am going to be married !” 

She looked at me with a haughty air as she said 
this, defying comment. I had none to make. The 
news was expected, so I could not feign surprise. 
And what right had I, poor and dependent, to op- 
pose her will in the least? I only pitied her, as I 
looked into the wrinkled face, with its hard lines 
working a little with this new and strange excite- 
ment ; and the sharp eyes softened with an un- 
wonted feeling. 

“You do not congratulate me,” she said. “I 
thought that was the proper thing to do when such 
an announcement is made ; but perhaps, child, you 
are thinking of your own prospects. Selfishness is 
in fashion now-a-days ; but I did not expect it of 
you, Milly.” 

There was something in her tone that stung me a 
little. : 

‘You forget, aunt, that you have not mentioned 
the name of the happy man,” I said, with a forced 
laugh. ‘You can scarcely expect me to congrat- 
ulate you till I know that.” 

. I gained only a moment or two by this answer, 
for she said, at once: 

““Why, I thought you would know; Mr. Car- 
ruthers, of course. You must have noticed his 
attentions, if you have not been too much absorbed 
in my nephew to notice anything.” 


It was my turn, now, to flush and tremble ; but I ral- 


lied, and said : 


I have certainly noticed his attentions; but, Aunt 
Tabitha, are you sure you know enough of him? He is 
not an American ; you can tell so little of his family. He 
is not known here ; and your money is a temptation to an 
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adventurer.” I had settled things for myself by this rash 
word. My aunt lifted up her thin hands in horror at 
such a daring suspicion. cl 
“Why, Milly Wood! do you take me for an idiot ? 
Can’t I see that the man loves me for myself alone? and 
would be glad, he says, to see me without house or lan“, 
that he might show me his 
Lo true feelings. Don’t I know 
: all about him—that he is 
the youngest son of Lord 
Rokeby, and his eldest 
brother is very sickly, at 
some of the German baths, 
so that there’s hopes—fears, 
I mean—of his dying ; and 
then James will “be Lord 
Rokeby, and I shall be my 
lady, you silly girl? But I 
see through it all, Law- 
rence and self-interest are 
at the bottom of your opin- 
ion, and I take it for what 
it is worth. Now, have you 
put away the best damask, 
and counted the silver, and 
taken the fruit out of the 
dishes, and put it out of the 
way of those greedy ser- 
vants, and put the almonds 
back in the storeroom, and 
that bottle of best sherry in 
the sideboard ? If so, you 
had better go to bed.” Sol 
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And, as the days went on, I accompanied my aunt to 
the various stores, giving meek opinions in regard to ma- 
terial, but offering no opposing word. Only once, I ad- 
vised the choice of a silver-gray silk for the wedding- 
dress, instead of the rich, cream-white satin, whose 
glittering folds seemed to mock my aunt’s wrinkled 
yellow face. She looked at me in an injured way. 

‘‘T shall only be a bride once in my life, Milly, and I 
will look like a bride—vail, orange-flowers and all.” 

This cup of love’s elixir, drank so late in life, seemed 
strangely intoxicating ; it lent a glamour to all things, and 
I think Aunt Tabitha really forgot how many years had 
written their story in the wrinkles of her face. To me it 
was a pathetic sight to see her trying on her new finery at 
the glass—finding fault with color or fit, as if unconscious 
that the fault was in herself—in the loss of bloom or the 
rounded outlines of youth. And, when Mr. Carruthers 
was announced, to see the nervous flutter with which she 
prepared to go down ; the hasty adjustment of the dress, 
with the trembling hand ; the anxious look in the glass at 
the face which would seemed pinched and worn—actually 
brought tears to my eyes. 

I saw little of Lawrence during these days, but I knew 
le was working hard. He had a clue, and was following 
it up in every direction. He gave himself no rest through 
all those burning August days ; for the wedding was fixed 
for the 20th of September, and a horrible dread pursued 
him that he might be too late. But, ‘‘in the bright lexi- 
con of youth, which fate reserves for a successful man- 
hood, there’s no such word as fail,’ so he worked on in- 
defatigably. Yet the 19th of September came without 
definite results. 

I was not so hopeful. I grew restless and unhappy. 
Fate, like the car of Juggernaut, seemed to be rolling on 


relentlessly over my fair prospects. My aunt, strangely’ 


excited, was trying on, for the last time before the solemn 
event, her wedding-dress. Soft and heavy fell the shining 
white folds about her tall, angular figure, and the fleecy, 
cloudlike fall of lace softened the sallow hue of her face 
to something almost like beauty. Her cheeks glowed 
with satisfaction ; she looked as if she had found the 
famed elixir of youth ; and her eyes were kindled anew. 
But all this was through the bridal vail. 

‘And he will not always see her through that en- 
chanted vail, which lends a charm to the ugliest,” I 
thought. ‘She will be old and haggard and disen- 
chanted again, in the morning’s light.” 

“* After all, Milly,” she said, with a satisfied smirk, ‘‘I 
was not so very wrong, you see, in the wedding-dress. I 
look young enough yet, I think, for satin and lace.” 

«‘T never saw you look so well,” I said, truthfully, with 
a sigh. \ 

And I was glad to go down-stairs out of sight of the va- 
rious paraphernalia that reminded me of the morrow. I 
stepped softly into the little library which I have men- 
tioned before. It was dark, but I was glad of the dark- 
ness, for my thoughts were gloomy. The parlor into 
which it opened was full of light. I was surprised to see 
Mr. Carruthers walking about there, for I had not heard 
his name announced. 

I watched this man with a strange thrill of curiosity, 
wondering how he conducted himself when left to his own 
delightful society. Did he lay aside his company man- 
ners as a mask ? or did he keep up the lie even to him- 
self? A convict! I thought, with a shudder. For what 
horrible crime had he been tortured ? Through what 
slums of vice had he pursued his evil courses? Oh, if 
Lawrence would only come! To-morrow it would be 
too late. And I prayed, almost audibly, that a God of 
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Justice would bring the secret things to light, and that 
this man’s sin might find him out. 

Meanwhile Mr. Carruthers walked about the room, 
looking, I thought, with a satisfied complacency on the 
substantial furniture, and examining, curiously, some old- 
fashioned silver trinkets that had been left in a japanned 
Indian box on the mantel. He held them in his hand, as 
if weighing them—turned them over in an appraising 
style. I saw his face full in the blaze of six wax candles, 
as he stood there ; and I imagined I saw greed and cun- 
ning and cruelty written there, as on yellow parchment. 
Buta rustling at the door made him turn eagerly, and, in 
a lover-like manner, he hastened to meet my aunt, and to 
touch her thin hand with his lips. 

‘Only twenty-four hours,” he said, ‘‘and this hand will 
be mine.” 

‘‘Hush !” said my aunt, who, perhaps, had heard some 
disgusted movement on my part. ‘ Walls, you know, 
have ears.” 

‘Which is more than your lover has,” I thought, as I 
slipped quietly out of the room and opened the front 
door, to feel the night air on my burning face. 

The common lay in the full moonlight. Some of the 
maple trees, touched by the early frost, shone golden 
yellow or dusky red in those pale beams. A figure that I 
knew stood near the house, and I called him softly by 
name : 

“Lawrence !”” 

“T could not make up my mind to come in, for I knew 
he was there. Oh, Milly, must this thing go on? Is 
there no power in heaven or earth to stop it? Iam sure 
now that he is an impostor and villain. But the proofs— 
oh, Heaven, the proofs !” 

** Have you none yet ?” I asked, fearfully. 

*T’ve written every where—to England, to the London 
detectives, to Australia even, and, as I told you, I was on 
his track; but I haven’t enough warrant to act; and 
nothing, I am sure, but the fullest proof, will save this 
infatuated old fool from ruining her peace for ever.” 

‘¢ And will you make no effort, Lawrence, if proof should 
not come? Tell Aunt Tabitha what you know—do it. It 
must have some weight.” 

‘“No. There’s a steamer due to-morrow. It must 
bring me something. Milly, I can’t eat or sleep till 
this thing is settled. I can’t even talk rationally ; and 
I’m sure, if I stay about here, I shall grapple that fellow 
unpleasantly. My blood is on fire with impatience! And 
to feel the hours slipping by, and nothing done—it’s mad- 
dening !” 

And he was gone, leaving me in deeper gloom than 
ever. 

The day dawned—a golden day ; bright arrows of light 
kindling all the gay trees on the common into flame, 
giving a vivid hue to the still, sombre, green hues of the 
evergreens, and piercing into my Aunt Tabitha’s room, 
showing her face in truthful tints—making plain every 
wrinkle and every print of old father Time. 

Traveling-trunks stood near, overflowing with clothes ; 
dresses were piled upon the bed ; and the wedding-dress— 
like the ghost of some dead and gone wedding long past— 
lay, stark and white, upon a couch. For the bridal-pair 
were going to Paris at once—a tour which seemed to me 
to have been kept strangely secret, as I found the passage 
had been taken before I even knew of the engagement. 

“Paris is a good place to be lost in,” I mused; ‘and 
then the whole Continent is before them to choose a 
hiding-place, if need be.” 

And I went on—bitterly and silently folding clothes 
and laying them away—trying to be thankful for an un- 
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usual amount of dead-looking silks, and darned real lace, There had been a little fire on the hearth for the chill 


yellow as gold, which fell to my share. 

I was to be left behind, of course. No jarring element 
was to mar the bliss of this perfect honeymoon, A re- 
spectable boarding-place had been found, and my Aunt 
Tabitha seemed to feel no shadow of regret in the broad 
sunshine of her happiness. Only once, when she looked 
at the ghostly-white dress, with the foam of white lace 
dripping over it, she said : 

‘* Milly, I feel, somehow, as if this were all a dream.” 

How I wished it were indeed a dream! How I longed 
for yet dreaded the waking that Lawrence might bring. 

So the day wore on to theshort Autumn twilight. All the 
wax candles were ablaze in my aunt’s room. The travel- 
ing-trunks were strapped and locked. Only the glittering 
satin, whose folds seemed full of light, remained ; and the 
white slippers, and the mist-like vail, and the orange- 
buds, which would look, I thought, on that wrinkled 
brow like Spring-flowers wreathed about Autumn; and a 
set of pearls, whose white, opaque, lustreless stones were 
suited, I deemed, only to snowy skins and golden tresses. 
These were a gift from Mr. Carruthers. 

How slowly the moments ticked on. The great clock 
in the hall seemed to pant out the seconds in a tired, 
gasping way. I had almost given up hope now. 

** James likes you, Milly,” my aunt said, as I was help- 
ing her, silently, ‘‘and I shall have you with me again, of 
course ; but our stay abroad is indefinite.” 

I was not grateful to James for liking me, and I thought 
their stay would be very indefinite ; but I thanked my 
aunt all the same. 

She was fidgety and nervous—dressed too soon—and 
peering anxiously out of the window, as the various 
guests arrived. I dressed myself, and came back to stay 
with her till the hour—of doom, I considered it. 

She would not sit down. It would crease her dress, 
she said; but I saw that a feverish spirit of unrest pos- 
sessed her. 

‘* You have forgotten your pearls,” I said, and as I took 
up the necklace I examined the odd, antique setting and 
curious clasps. 

I saw a crest and monogram, in which I could make out 
the letter R. 

‘“* They are family jewels,” said my aunt, with a look of 
pride. His mother wore them once.” 

I fastened the beautiful, rayless gems on her thin, long 
neck, and clasped the bracelets on her arms. AsI did 
so, I felt the pulse beating in mad, fevered jerks. 

She did not feel secure, I saw. She doubted still, and 
feared that this wine of life, in Love’s enameled chalice, 
should be dashed suddenly from her lips. She took out 
her watch, and kept her eyes fixed upon it. Wistful, 
yearning eyes they seemed to me—all the hunger of her 
long, loveless life, looking out of them. 

“It is time to go down, Milly,” she said, at last. 

“But he has not come—Mr. Carruthers,” I answered, 
every pulse throbbing through me from head to foot. 

All was lost forme. I heard the gay voices below, and 
bursts of laughter rang up clearly. 

The seconds ticked out, above all, from the old clock 
near. One by one the golden moments passed. 

They came up and said the minister was waiting, with 
surplice and book ; but the bridegroom still tarried. 

A white pallor began to creep over my aunt’s face. 

“* He is sick,” she said, with a nervous laugh that was 
more pathetic than tears. ‘‘ Milly, do you know I am icy 
cold in this dress? It is not thin, either ; but. then, it 
looks like a snowdrift ;” and she shivered, as if struck 
with a deadly chill, as she spoke. 


autumn evening, and I hurried to put on more logs to 
make a cheerful blaze. 

But, cold as she seemed, my aunt kept her place by the 
window, peering out into the dark, where only the street- 
lamps starred the gloom. 

‘It is five minntes past the time,” she said. ‘ Quick, 
Milly ; send some one around to his rooms. I’m sure he 
is ill; nothing else could keep him away.” 

I started slowly, and somewhat unwillingly, to go 
down. With every moment, hope rose in my heart—a 
wild hope thrilled me through and through. Lawrence 
had been successful. Mr. Carruthers was safe in the 
hands of justice—justice potent as disease to break all 
such engagements. But—a mist suddenly came over my 
sight—there he stood in the hall. 

The man himself, smiling and self-satisfied—a little flur- 
ried, perhaps, at being five minutes too late. 

“Tf it was in England, now,” I heard him say, with a 
laugh, “it might ’ave been a serious matter; but you 
don’t have canonical hours here. I ’ope the lady is 
ready ;” with an attempt at a joke. 

Aunt Tabitha had seen and heard all. She could wait 
no longer. Such joy and triumph as were painted on her 
face I never saw there again. I did not look at their 
meeting, for the door opened, and Lawrence, my Law- 
rence, appeared—panting, dusty, almost gasping for 
breath. 

And not alone. Two men, with the badge of the police, 
stood behind him, and pushed their way unceremoniously 
toward the stairs. Lawrence could not speak. He only 
pointed out their man. 

The fellows made a straight path to Mr. Carruthers, and 
laid their hands on his shoulder. He started in real 
terror, and looked at them—glared at them, I should say, 
with a terrible frenzy in his eyes. 

‘What is it, in the devil’s name ?”’ he oried. 

“No; in Uncle Sam’s name,” said one of the men, 
chuckling as if he enjoyed the joke. 

My Aunt Tabitha stood as if frozen to stone. 
found voice to cry out, shrilly: 

‘* What are these low fellows doing here ? Who brought 
them here to insult the master of this house? Yes, the 
master! It is all the same, James.” 

And she gave a tender, appealing glance to the furious 
man whose eyes overlooked her, whose false tongue had no 
word of comfort for her now. He was turning, like a 
hound at bay, before all those wondering eyes. 

“This is a free country, I believe! These are republi- 
can institutions, I suppose!” he said, with a muttered 
oath. ‘‘ You will repent this—all of you—particularly the 
gentleman who has set these hell-hounds on me, that he 
might not be cut out of his great expectations.” 

And he looked at Lawrence, with the malevolence of a 
fiend. 

‘*Cheeky—ain’t he ?” said one of the policemen to the 
other, with an evident enjoyment of the scene. ‘‘ A fellow 
might think he wasn’t used to it. Why, we draws it mild 
in this here republic, we does. We don’t cut off ears, yer 
know. Come, now, yer game; but don’t be cheeky, ye 
know.” 

Carruthers started as if he had been stabbed, but drew 
out a pistol suddenly, and fired at the speaker. It was 
knocked up, however, and his hands secured. 

‘‘That’s yer game, is it ?” said the man. ‘I’m mild and 
peaceable myself—loves my fellow-creturs. I’m sorry to 
discommode you ; ’tain’t nice as wedding-rings, I know.” 

He grinned as he fastened the handcuffs upon the 
sinewy wrists. 


But she 
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‘«What—what is it ?” stammered poor Aunt Tabitha, as 
if her tongue was partially paralyzed. ‘‘Of what is he 
accused ? Oh, my God! he is innocent, I know !” 

‘Of marryin’ too much, for one thing, mum,” said the 
speaker. ‘‘Matrimony’s werry good in its way ; but you 
remember the old proverre—too much of a good thing’s 
good for nuthin’. Bigamy, it is, mam—got two wives 
livin’ in England ; been transported ; half murdered his 
young master, Carruthers, Lord Rokeby’s son—stole his 
name, and several other things—that’s all; escaped from 
the colony, and here he is, lookin’ out, with his usual 
good taste, for a blooming wife, the varmint !” 

And he cast a complimentary glance at poor Aunt Tabi- 
tha, who had sunk fainting on the stairs, heedless now 
that the rich white satin might be wrinkled and soiled 
and the bridal vail torn by the crowd. 

They raised her up, pitifully, and carried her to her 
room; while 
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By N. RosBInson. 


A Bank holiday stared me in the face—a Monday in 
August. What would I do with it? The ‘wooden 
walls,” not of ‘‘Old England,” but of the modern Baby- 
lon, London, were aflame with seductive posters announc- 
ing cheap and fascinating excursions all over the ‘‘ tight 
little island,” and at fares so ridiculously low, that I felt 
inclined to pour benedictions upon the head of the orig- 
inal, over-worked bank-clerk who was the first great cause 
of ‘‘taking off” an occasional Monday for the twin pur- 
poses of health and diversion. 

Pooh-poohing the Crystal Palace ; a ’appy day at Rosh- 
erville ; Richmond, with its silvern Thames, and its little 
dinner at the Star and Garter ; Brighton and its aqua- 
rium ; Margate and shrimps, I mentally clinched with the 
directors of 
the London 
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gasps. He looked deathly pale and weak, and swallowed 
a glass of wine before he could speak. 

‘“‘Think—think,” he said, ‘‘if the wretch had not been 
Jive minutes too late they would most certainly have been 
married !” 

“But he has two wives already,” I answered; ‘the 
marriage would not be legal.” 

“Tf they had got off to the Continent, we would have 
lost them, sure,” he said. 

Then he spoke no more, for ,unt Tabitha opened her 
eyes. 

She never mentioned him then or since. Wewent back 
to our old lives—only she is more silent than ever, with a 
look in her eyes as if life were finished for her, and the 
“* Amen” said. 

Three weeks ago we had a wedding in the house, in 
which I was the bride, and the bridegroom was not one 
minute too late. 
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gondola, alias a hansom, en route to the dingy, dirty, dis- 
reputable-looking Waterloo station. 

What a pushing, jostling, vociferating crowd! What 
gorgeously arrayed, profusely bearded officials! What a 
dropping of h’s! What a screaming of locomotive 
whistles! A shilling dexterously slipped into the willing 

| palm of a corduroyed porter led to the booking-office, the 
carrying of my valise, and the securing of a seat ; in a few 
minutes the train crept slowly out of the gloomy, smoke- 
stained depot, and I was gliding, Asmodeus-like, over the 
thousands of roofs that cover the hopes and fears, the 
happiness and misery, the virtue and vice of this section 
of London’s millions. Three hours, and the saucy sea- 
breeze announced Portsmouth. From the pier that leads 
to the steamboat I was pointed out the gallant ship Vic- 
tory, on which Nelson fought and died, and from whose 
maintruck flew the imperishable signal, ‘‘ England expects 
that every man will do his duty.” 
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The Isle of Wight stands four miles from and 
opposite to the coast of Hampshire, and is separated 
from the mainland by the Solent Sea. It is twenty- 
two miles from east to west, and thirteen miles from 
north to south. During the twenty minutes’ pas- 
sage from Portsmouth to Ryde, a communicative 
artillery-officer, in full uniform—and what a uni- 
form !—was good enough to direct my attention to 
the Queen’s private landing-dock, to Gosport, 
Haslar Hospital, for the men of the Royal navy, 
Southsea Castle, and Spithead, the well-known 
anchorage for ships of war, where, in 1782, the 
Royal George capsized, drowning over nine hun- 
dred men. 

This was looking back at ‘Merrie England.” 
Facing the wooded slopes of the Isle, in some 
places so like Staten Island, the obliging son of a 
gun pointed out the town of Ryde, with its splen- 
did pier, and peeping over the shoulder of a wooded 
hill far away to the right, the towers of Osborne, 
Queen Victoria’s palace by the sea. 

The swellest of swell club-houses, that of the 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club, confronts the visitor 
on landing, while the Esplanade, with its hotels, 
bathing - establishments, ‘‘cocked-hat” villas, pal- 
atial mansions with hanging gardens and _ shrub- 
beries, forms a most picturesque and piquant back- 
ground. The Pier is the happy hunting-ground of 
yachting-men ; of the daughters of England in the 


most quarter - deck . of .‘‘ Pinafore”. costumes; of . 


frisking children ; of invalids to whom ozone means 
existence ; of jack tars with impossible trowsers ; 
of military bandsmen, their caps at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. This pier is 2,340 feet, or nearly 
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THE OLD GATEWAY AT CARISBROOKE CASTLE, 


half a mile long, and the view of the Solent from: 
its extremity is absolutely charming. Some of the- 
shops on Union Street are worthy of Regent or Bond 
Street, wearing the same deadly respectable ap- 
pearance. 

The ancient name of this place was La Rye or La 
Riche, and at the end of the last century it consisted 
of two separate hamlets, with intervening fields, 
now covered by the busiest portion of the town, 
and is still distinguished as Upper and Lower 
Ryde. In the time of Edward ITI., when a hos- 
tile visit of the French was apprehended, no com- 
munication between the island and the mainland 
was allowed except through La Riche. It was de- 
stroyed by the French in the following reign. The- 
walks around Ryde are absolutely enehanting— 
Bembridge, St. Helen. the Spencer Road, and 
Fishborne. I tramped out to Wootton Bridge on 
chance, and stumbled upon a church built in the 
eleventh century. It is a long, low edifice with a 
wondrous Norman doorway, the chevron moldings 
in high preservation. 

A railway taps the prettiest places on the Island. 
The carriages have large saloons in the middle, with 
enormous single-pane windows, which give the: 
tourist the best possible ‘“‘show.” From Ryde I 
railed to Sandown, where I inspected the whilom 
residence of that original obstructor of Parliament- 
ary proceedings, the celebrated John Wilkes, whose 
freedom of pen led him to the Tower. 

From the cliffs I could see where the training- 
ship Eurydice foundered on the 24th of March, 
1878, carrying down ‘‘full fathom five” 230 young 
fellows in the springtime of life. The celebrated. 
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Bembridge or Culver Cliffs, though inferior in sublimity to 
the grander range of Freshwater, rank high in the proud 
characteristic scenery of the English coast—the white 
Cliffs of Albion. Rising at once from the sea almost per- 
pendicularly to a great elevation, the face of the chalk 
being of the most dazzling whiteness, except where occa- 
sionally relieved by mantling samphire, or on the more 
permanent slopes by the mellowing hand of time, they 
present a truly majestic appearance in either a tranquil or 
a tempestuous state of the weather; but especially if 
viewed at a little distance offon a calm day, when the sun’s 
rays fall in an oblique direction, for then no stranger to 
this impressive species of scenery could possibly imagine 
the bold effects of light and shade, the beautiful and ro- 
mantic configuration which marks more or less every 
salient crag and towering precipice, or the brilliant con- 
trast between the soft, pearly hue of the cliff and the deep, 
rich tints of the sea. 

This is nearly the most eastern, as Freshwater is the 
most western, part of the Island, both places being almost 
ideutical in their geological range of chalk downs that 
stretches the length of the Island ; and it will be observed 
that at Bembridge the chalk is supported on either side by 
earthy cliffs of different color, similar to those at Fresh- 
water, though not of so bright and varied hues. By 
mariners these cliffs are better known as The Culvers, an 
old designation said to be derived from their having for- 
merly been the resort of vast numbers of pigeons ; in the 
time of Elizabeth they were also said to be famous for a 
particular breed of hawks. They are still frequented in 
the Summer season by a great variety of sea-fowl, and even 
the eagle is said to have built its eyry in the more inacces- 
sible crags. 

From the summit of the down is a truly splendid and 
delightful prospect, embracing arich inland scene, Brad- 
ing Haven, the distant coast of Sussex, the unbounded 
ocean, and, beneath, the fast-spreading town of Sandown, 
and the beautiful sweep of Sandown Bay to Dunnose 
cliffs. The lofty obelisk standing here was erected on 
the crest of the down in honor of the memory of the first 
commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron, the Earl of 
Yarborough. 

I pushed on to Brading, a small town and station on 
the Isle of Wight Railway, consisting principally of one 
long street of old-fashioned houses, pleasantly situated 
about four miles southeast from Ryde, and partly sur- 
rounded by the park and extensive woods of Nunwell, 
which have been in the possession of the Oglander family 
from the time of the Conqueror ; the last of whom, Sir 
Henry, died in 1874 without heirs male. I was shown 
the bull ring- where bulls were formerly baited, and, in 
the little Townhall, the ancient stocks and whipping-post. 

The church is the oldest on the island, its erection 
being attributed to Wilfred, Bishop of Selsea, in 704. 
On Brading Down I made pilgrimage to the recently dis- 
eovered Roman Villa, thirty chambers of which had been 
already excavated, and, although no numismatist, was con- 
siderably exercised over coins of all the emperors found 
therein, from Domitianus, a.p. 81 to 96, to Valentinianus, 
A.D. 374 to 375. 

The increasing interest felt during the last few years in 
the study of archeology has been productive of the most 
satisfactory results in the Isle of Wight ; for although in 
1816 Sir H. Englefield said, ‘“Of the Romans there is 
not a vestige in the Island,” there have, since then, been 
brought to light not only most interesting relics of the 
Roman, but of the Celt, the Saxon, and, it is believed, the 
Dane. 

Among the most remarkable antiquities of the Island 


are the tumuli or barrows—these are very numerous ; 
particularly on the high downs between Carisbrooke and 
Brooke, and are known to be the depositories of British, 
Saxon and Danish heroes—and although the greater part 
of them have been opened in a sadly barbarous style—fre- 
quently for the mere gratification of rustic curiosity—and 
their contents consequently dispersed or destroyed, some 
have, nevertheless, yielded many valuable relics. 

Interesting remains of ancient British dwellings are 
believed to exist in the numerous and symmetrically 
arranged pits which occupy the secluded and romantic 
valleys between Rowborough and Calbourne Newbarn 
farms, and which are accompanied by well-defined traces 
of entrenchments or other defensive works ; some of the 
partially filled pits have been cleared to the original floor, 
and traces of fire, ancient remains, etc., found. The rude 
blocks of stone called Longstone are supposed to belong 
to the same period. 

Of the Roman period numbers of coins—as many as 600 
in one spot—and various other valuable and undoubted 
remains, have been exhumed in almost every quarter of the 
Island, by far the most interesting being a villa with 
Mosaic pavements and with tesselated floors, discovered 
in 1880 at Morton, between Sandown and Brading. 

The Saxon has left us many remarkable remains, par- 
ticularly in the extensive cemetery on Chessel Down, 
originally opened in 1816, and more thoroughly explored 
in 1855, when swords, knives, axes, gold and silver orna- 
ments, etc., were found. 

The most ancient architectural remains—if we except 
Carisbrooke Castle—cannot be traced to a higher era than 
the Norman ; Saxon masonry, it is believed, still exists, but 
presents no identifying feature. 

The Jacobean mansion at Arreton is intensely pictur- 
esque, and in superb preservation. In Arreton church- 
yard I was literally mobbed by about a dozen rosy- 
cheeked, blue-eyed, bare-headed little maids, who led me 
to a grave, on the headstone of which were inscribed some 
poetic lines, in tribute to the virtues of the Dairyman’s 
Daughter, who was sleeping beneath the daisies she had 
probably loved so well. Arrived at the daisy quilt, the 
little maids in one voice repeated the verses inscribed on 
the moss-covered headstone, and then pink little palms 
were extended, and child eyes opened in mute expectancy. 
I was loudly cheered as I gained my vehicle, and inwardly 
thanked the defunct Dairyman’s Daughter for permitting 
me to bestow even so small a dole of fleeting happiness on 
the beautiful children who kept her memory so green 
beside her verdant grave. 

I put up at Daish’s Hotel, at Shanklin, a hostelry em- 
bowered in blossoming myrtle, with a dado of geraniums, 
blood-red against the warm, gray stone, The low-ceil- 
inged rooms opened upon grass lawns, smooth as billiard 
tables, the scarlet geranium beds like clots of gore, and as 
for the bar wherein the buxom landlady scored against 
me, it was worthy of Sam Weller and the pretty house- 
maid. Shall I ever forget that Summer night at Daish’s, 
that mutchkin of mild Scotch ? that gossip with an old 
friend, Smalpage, and the breakfast ! such whiting, such 
ham and eggs! such tea! and such a muffin ! 

Shanklin was always one of the most celebrated spots in 
the Island—celebrated alike for the romantic woody 
ravine in the sea-cliffs called the Chine, and for the emi- 
nently beautiful situation and rural character of the vil- 
lage. Standing between 200 and 300 feet above the sea, 
it possesses all the advantages of an elevated site without 
its drawbacks, for the lofty hills by which it is nearly sur- 
rounded screen it from almost every chilling breeze, and 
produce an amount of shelter evident in the profuse 
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growth of the myrtles and numerous creepers which 
envelop the walls of the rustic parsonage-house and many 
a humble cottage. 

I strolled out to the Chine, a romantic wooded ravine 
cut into the sea cliffs that stand 300 feet over the murmur- 
ing wavelets. The vegetation here, from sheer luxurious- 
ness, is tropical, and mansions, villas and cottages, al- 
though ‘‘all in a bunch,” are so embosomed in caressing 
creepers as to be indistinguishable from the rich masses 
of foliage by which they are so lovingly hemmed in. 

The beautiful chasm, the Chine, owes its origin to a 
small stream of water whose source is in the higher part 
of the valley, and which meanders for a mile and a half 
under the shade of oaks, ashes, elms and ferns, the latter 
fit for the couch of Queen Titania herself. A romantic 
bower, appropriately known as ‘‘ Honeymoon Cottage,” 
and an inn, stand in this fairy dell, and I slaked my thirst 
at a rock-built fountain, the inscription by our own Long- 
fellow, who visited the Chine in 1868. I should mention 
that the term Chine is derived from the Saxon cine, a 
chink. 

Having discharged my modest bill at Daish’s, I turned 
by a quaint hostlery known as the Crab Inn, and took the 
footpath for Bonchurch, leading through Luccombe Chine 
and the Undercliff. Anything more beautiful or romantic 
than the scenery in this two mile tramp it is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive. My mind’s eye feasts on it as I write. 
A strange feature in the “ harmonies ”’ is a landslip, a large 
portion of a beetling cliff having quietly slipped down, 
carrying fields and gardens and villas with it toward the 
sea. This great landslip occurred in 1818; but it grieved 
me to behold numerous villas on the bluff close to Black- 
gang Chine uninhabited, their roofs out of drawing, their 
walls cracked. The land is silently slipping downward, 
and any storm may complete the catastrophe. 

The Undercliff is almost universally regarded as by far 
the most interesting portion of the Island, as it exhibits an 
almost endless succession of wild and beautiful scenery, 
and, in fact, every material of picturesque combination in 
the happiest arrangement. It averages in breadth about 
half a mile, and extends from East End to Blackgang 
Chine, a distance of about seven miles; but they are 
such miles as are not to be paralleled for their singularity 
perhaps in the world. On the south, a line of cliffs 
varying in height from twenty feet to one hundred feet 
forms a barrier to the impetuous ocean tides ; above, the 
land risesin a succession of rugged and irregular terraces, 
broken by picturesque knolls and sylvan dells, with huge 
masses of rock of the most fantastic forms starting from 
the soil, till it reaches an elevation of about four hundred 
feet, where a rampart of gray and time-worn cliffs pro- 
tects it from the northern blasts, and sustains the lofty 
hills of chalk above. 

The peculiar and highly romantic character of this de- 
lightful country is, without doubt, owing to a succession 
of formidable landslips that must have taken place in the 
course of many ages, producing at the time of their occur- 
rence nearly the same destructive results as the shocks of 
a tremendous earthquake ; but by the gradual dispersion 
of different shrubs and mantling vegetation, all the most 
dreary and terrific impressions are soon obliterated or con- 
verted into positive beauties. 

The cause of these landslips—familiar enough to the 
geologist—will be easily understood by the casual visitor 
by stating that the substratum of the greater part of the 
Undercliff is of a bluish kind of marl of a very loose, ab- 
sorbent nature, which when saturated by heavy rains and 
land-soaks becomes the consistence of mud ; at the same 
time the sea is gradually undermining and washing away 


this unstable material, as it forms the foot of the cliffs on 
the beach, till at length there is not sufficient resistance to 
the immense pressure of the superincumbent strata of 
rock and chalk, which therefore in some moment, sooner 
or later, will force out the yielding foundation, and as it 
subsides, be rent and dashed about in the most awful 
manner. 

With regard to the general stability of the ground, 
there is every reason to presume that the greatest part has 
been in a state of repose for many centuries ; certainly so 
at Bonchurch, by the Roman remains which have been dis- 
covered, and by the age of the old parish church, which is 
believed to have been of Saxon or early Norman construc- 
tion ; and in various parts where extensive portions of the 
upper and firmer strata—the sandstone and chalk—ages 
since reached the shore, they have there formed a firm 
foundation, resisting the encroachments of the sea, and 
sustaining the sloping lands above. 

The most considerable landslip within the last century 
was at Buddle, near Niton, in the year 1799, when a space 
of nearly one hundred acres was actually seen in a sort of 
undulating motion descending toward the shore, the 
ground rifting into frightful chasms and completely chang- 
ing its form. A cottage was thrown down, but fortunately 
no lives were lost. The latest instance of any great extent 
occurred at East End in the years 1810-18, when nearly 
eighty acres of land were ruined ; immense masses of the 
superior cliff sliding forward with the sinking foundation 
for a considerable distance and yet retaining their perpen- 
dicular position, while other parts, covered with trees and 
underwood, were completely overturned and laid waste in 
a few hours. 

Besides this great and certainly alarming source of 
picturesque beauty, there is another much less formidable 
to be found in the frequent founders of large portions of 
the upper range of cliffs. These are, however, rarely at- 
tended with any very serious consequences, other than 
the damage done, perhaps, to a few shrubs or a growing 
crop. 

Bonchurch is an exquisitely picturesque little place, 
ivy being predominant, and the approaches through 
veritable tunnels of greenery. Here I took a seat on a 
char-a-banc which I had engaged at Shanklin. This 
‘‘leathern conveniency ” is ‘‘ tooled” round the Island 
every day, and with its four spanking horses, visits the 
principal places of interest. The driver was a picture, in 
his tall, white felt hat, white choker confined by a horse 
shoe pin, bottle-green cutaway coat, a geranium in the 
buttonhole, scarlet waistcoat and cords. I mounted be- 
side a genuine bank clerk, who, with his sweetheart and 
her mother, were utilizing this especial holiday. A charm- 
ing and agreeable party. 

The road through the valley of Bonchurch is in a 
narrow valley or glen, formed by steep broken slopes and 
lofty cliffs on the one side, and on the other by a long, 
rocky ridge, covered with foliage, shutting out our view 
of the sea and several exquisitely situated villas. This 
was formerly one of the most enchanting spots in the 
Island ; a few of the old ‘cottages, clothed in exuberant 
exotics, still remain, but the scene is now sadly injured by 
the presence of staring houses, shops, builders’ yards, etc. 
We have still, however, much to charm—noble elms on 
either side of the road afford a grateful shade, and 
spread their luxuriant arms over a small transparent lake, 
called ‘‘the Pond”; beyond which the eye passes over 
the checkered foliage of a lofty bank, with pretty villa 
residences peeping forth, to the mountain brow of St. 
Boniface Down. 

A little beyond the pond is an ascent to the top of the 
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village by a flight of ninety-nine stone steps (too rough 
and fatiguing, perhaps, for invalids), which will bring 
the tourist to the Pulpit Rock Villa, named from a re- 
markable crag in the face of the highest cliff, adorned with 
arude cross. There is another picturesque rock on the 
roadside, not far from the church, called Hadfteld’s Look- 
out, distinguished by a flagstaff. 

We “‘tooled ” through Ventnor, celebrated for its salu- 
brious climate, and its two seasons, the Winter being 
utilized by consumptive invalids. Here we changed 
horses, and the bank clerk invested in ‘‘Isle of Wight 
diamonds,” for his ladye faire, a species of quartz found 
here in great abundance, somewhat resembling the County 
Wicklow diamonds of ‘‘ ould Ireland.” 

No one who visits Ventnor should omit a stroll on St. 
Boniface Down. The down, which rises abruptly behind 
the town, and to the shelter of which the mildness of the 
temperature is so greatly due, is, according to the ordnance 
survey, the highest in the Island, being 784 feet, while St. 
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Catherine’s, which has generally enjoyed that reputation, 
is shown to be only 769 feet high. Like the church, it is 
named after an Englishman who rose to great ecclesiasti- 
cal eminence on the Continent, and gained canonization 
by martyrdom in a.p. 765. The summit can be gained 
from near the railway station, or by a path near St. Boni- 
face House toward Bonchurch. Here is a plot of ground 
known as Bishop’s Acre, respecting which there is a tra- 
dition that a bishop once riding over the down lost him- 
self in one of those dense mists that to this day rise up so 
suddenly from the sea. Not knowing what to do, he let 
the horse go without guidance, and to his horror soon 
found himself slipping down a dangerous steep. Be- 
coming frightened, he invoked the aid of the patron 
saint of the place, and vowed he would give an acre of 
ground to the church which bore his name if he himself 
escaped injury. Almost immediately the horse reached 
level ground ; and the thankful prelate duly presented 
the acre, which still belongs to the rectory of Bonchurch. 

Near the summit, a 
spring—known as the 
Wishing Well—bursts 
forth from the hill 
It used to be said 
that if a person 
climbed to the 
spring, and- drank 
without once looking 
back, any wish formed 
while drinking would. 
be granted. The 

_ prospect from’ tho 
summit is of course 
very, grand,’ there 
being nothing to im- 
pede the view in any 
direction. 

At Black-gang 
Chine, once the haunt 
of a band of desper- 
ate pirates, we stopped 
for luncheon, and I 
here make my com- 
pliment to the cold 
roast beef, the pickles, 
the Stilton and the 
‘arf and ’arf. I lay 
off on the velvet 
sward gazing at the 
distant Needles, while 
the bank clerk—may 
he live to be a Roths- 
child—and his sweet- 
heart, visited a cele- 
brated cave, his 
mother - in-law elect 
preferring a quite 
forty winks in the 
snug little parlor of 
the inn. Out in the 
blue, glassy sea, stood 
the ‘‘ Needles” Rocks, 
the terror of mariners 
of the bye-gone time. 
They are _ white, 


bleached by the beat- 
ing spray of centuries. 
They stretch out to 
sea a great distance. 
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THE ‘‘ EURYDICE” IN THE SQUALL. 


in nearly a straight line, and are seen from afar majestic- 
ally rearing their sharp, craggy heads high above the 
foaming waves. There can be no doubt whatever that 
they formerly constituted an undistinguishable portion 
of the promontory or mainland, and must, therefore, be 
viewed as stupendous monuments of nature, demon- 
strating the vast extent of land that has been gradually 
removed in the lapse of unknown centuries by the agency 
of causes which are even now in operation ; a fact which 
furnishes a most important theme of reflection to every 
traveler in the least attentive to the indications of local 
phenomena. 

The two most western rocks must date the origin of 
their separation ages back ; defying alike the jarring ele- 
ments and the mighty force of the ocean tides by which 
they have been constantly assailed. It was not till be- 
tween the years 1815-20 that the third great Needle rock 
was completely isolated from the proximate cliff, previous 
to which the connecting portion was curiously perforated 
by a large arch. Since then other smaller rocks have 


name was derived—a slender rock, 120 feet high, which 
became so much worn at the base by the constant fretting 
of the wayes, that in the year 1764 it fell with a most tre- 
mendous crash. To furnish an idea of the real size of 
these noble rocks, it may be stated, that the most western 
is about 120 feet high, and that its length is still 300 
feet, though one-fourth of its original extent was cut 
away nearly to highwater mark, for the purpose of se- 
curing a foundation for the Needles lighthouse. 

The green, glassy sea, the blue sky, the snowy Needles, 
the irregular line of bluff capped with luminous green, 
the dented bays fringed with golden sand, the inlets rich 
in brown seawrack—what a picture for my friend Hook, 
R.A.! A tooting on the ‘“‘yard of tin” known as the 
guard’s horn called us to the char-a-banc, and in a few 
minutes we were packed and en route to Carisbrooke 
Castle. 

What a glorious spin was that across the Island! What 
vistas in lordly parks! what glimpses of stately homes ! 
what peeps at trim pleasaunces where England’s sons and 


been formed, daughters 
and there is played at 
every appear- tennis! what 
ance that ere wild- flower - 
long there trimmed 
will be a very hedges ! what 
noble _ pin- fields of amber 
nacle near the corn ! 

edge of the The village 
precipice, of Carisbrooke 
which, per- is intensely 
haps, at some picturesque. 
distant period It nestles be- 
may become a neath the old 
magnificent castle, and 
detached col- boasts of a 
umn-like Gothicchurch 
rock, similar of the elev- 
to the one enth century, 
from which, the ruins of 
in all proba- a priory 


bility, the 
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the Norman conquest a Roman villa, and a modern 
Catholic convent. A sparkling river flashes through its 
banks, studded with quaint old ale-houses, each with its 
green, velvety bowling-green. 

Carisbrooke Castle is a scene of magnificent ruin. The 
mind leaps back to ‘‘men in mail” as you climb the 
daisy-dappled eminence which it so picturesquely crowns. 
The castle stands on a steep and nearly circular hill, and 
forms for a considerable distance around a most interest- 
ing and beautiful feature in the landscape. 

It is entered—after crossing the moat—through a gate- 
way in the outer walls, erected in the time of Elizabeth, 
beyond which is the principal entrance, a handsome 
machicolated gateway with grooves for portcullis, etc., 
flanked by two noble round towers, which yet 

“A warlike mien, a sullen grandeur wear.” 


' This view of the castle possesses an uncommon degree of 
picturesque beauty ; the most luxuriant ivy is everywhere 
seen mantling the gray walls and moldering battlements, 
interspersed with the waving branches of wild vegetation, 
and the surrounding terraces are adorned with the oppos- 
ing tints of pines, and with every variety of deciduous 
trees. 

The gateway, with its guardrooms, etc., is believed to be 
an addition made by Lord Widville in the time of Edward 
IV. to the original works, through the ancient oaken gate 
of which we are admitted to the inner area comprising the 
Norman portion of the fortress. On your left are the ruins 
of thé apartments occupied by the ill-fated Charles I., the 
window in which he stuck fast in an attempt to escape 
being in full preservation. The luckless monarch entered 
the castle on Sunday, November 23d, 1647, having put 
himself under the protection of Colonel Hammond, the 
governor lately appointed by the Parliament. In the fol- 
lowing March he made his first prearranged attempt to 
escape, and might have succeeded but for his too-confident 
belief that ‘‘where his head could pass his body might 
follow,” but ‘‘ when too late found himself mistaken, he 
sticking fast between his breast and shoulders, not being 
able to get forward or backward.” 

Another attempt to escape was arranged for the night of 
May 28th, 1648, but when the hour arrived, the King, 
looking from the window, saw from the number of persons 
below that the design had become known to his custo- 
dians, and retired without making the attempt. 

The Keep, which undoubtedly formed the primitive 
fortress, stands on the summit of an artificial mound about 
sixty feet in height, and is surrounded by a fosse. Its 
form is an irregular polygon about sixty feet in its greatest 
width, with angles faced with stone at evidently a more 
recent date. A flight of seventy-two steps leads to the 
entrance, which was defended by a double gate, portcullis, 
etc. The room containing the well—now partially filled up 
—is on our left, but all the upper, and probably some 
lower, apartments are destroyed. A few steps, however, 
lead to the summit of the platform, from which we obtain 
a prospect of such extent and beauty as alone will repay 
even the invalid for the trouble of the ascent. 

Near the northeast angle of the inner area, and at the foot 
of the keep, is another very picturesque fragment of the 
Norman fortification called ‘‘Montjoy’s Tower.” Passing 
through a small gateway close by, we enter the Place of 
Arms, a large open space protected by high ramparts, in- 
closed by the Elizabethan works, later converted into a 
bowling-green for the amusement of King Charles during 
his imprisonment, and now used for the exercise of the 
Isle of Wight Artillery Militia, who also have within the 
wills of the eae stores, powder magazines, Armstrong 
guns, ete. 


OF ENGLAND. 


The origin of the castle is by some attributed to the 
Celts, and by others—on better evidence—to the Romans ; 
but the first authentic notice is found in the Saxon 
annals, where it is spoken of as a place of consider- 
able strength. It is related in the Anglo-Saxon Chroni- 
cle that in a.p. 530 ‘‘ Cerdic conquered the Isle of Wight, 
and slew many men at Whit-garas-byrg.” The period 
immediately succeeding the conquest was the most im- 
portant in the history of the castle, when William Fitz- 
Osborn, the first Lord of the Isle of Wight, commenced 
the additions which must have rendered it in those times 
a formidable place of defense. The walls of the Norman 
fortress, which are still seen, include the keep and rather 
more than an acre and a half of land. 

In Domesday Book the name Carisbrooke does not ap- 
pear, but the castle is described as occupying one virgate, 
or about twenty acres—its present extent—‘‘in the 
manor of Alwinestunes (Alvington).” We may therefore 
presume that there was a series of earthworks, which 
were subsequently embraced by the Elizabethan walls. 
Numerous alterations and additions were made by suc- 
cessive lords and governors of the Island, whose arms are 
occasionally traceable, and who resided here in great 
state and splendor. 

The castle was besieged by the French in 1377, after 
they had burned Yarmouth and Newtown, but they were 
repulsed with great loss by Sir Hugh Tyrril, the governor. 
In the reign of Elizabeth the whole of the works were 
strengthened and inclosed by a strong wall, defended by 
five bastions, and surrounded by a moat. 

The subsequent history presents few points of interest 
other than those—perhaps the most interesting to the ma- 
jority of visitors—connected with Charles I.’s captivity, 
whose name and fate are indissolubly associated with this 
spot, and whose closing history is so sadly familiar. 

After the death of the King, Carisbrooke Castle became 
the compulsory abode of his children, Henry and Eliza- 
beth, who each had a yearly allowance of $5,000, which 
was but little needed, however, by the latter, who died 
within a few days after arriving at the fortress, and was 
buried in Newport Church ; but her brother remained at 
Carisbrooke for nearly two years. 

The most amusing curiosity within the walls of the 
castle is the donkey that draws water from a well 170 feet 
deep. This donkey, at a given word, enters a large 
windlass wheel, and commences “such a getting up 
stairs,” and with such a clatter, as to call forth shouts 
of laughter from the assembled visitors. The present 
‘“moke” has been at this work for twenty-eight years, 
his predecessor in office, who literally died in harness, 
worked for forty-eight years. I purchased his portrait, 
and it holds a distinguished place in one of my numerous 
albums. 

Time pressed me then, as space presses me now, and I 
was compelled to ‘‘rush” the governor’s house to the 
Keep. Oh, what an enchanting view! Montjoy Tower, 
the bowling-green whereon poor Charles used to play at 
bowls, and the guard-houses. Somehow or other the sad 
face of the ill-fated Stuart haunted me for many an hour, 
even though mine eyes were gladdened by a sight of 
Queen Victoria being driven by the Princess Beatrice 
through the main street of Newport, the late faithful John 
Brown seated in the back of the low, cozy-looking pony 
phaeton. 

Half an hour brought us to Newport, the capital of the 
Island. The Guildhall, where the magistrates of the 
entire Island meet every Saturday, is a handsome build- 
ing, as is also the Isle of Wight Institute; but St. 
Thomas’s Church is the piéce de résistance. This church 
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was built by public subscription, and completed in 1859, 
at a cost of upward of £11,000. It is of a handsome 
Gothic design, and its lofty and elegant tower is a beauti- 
ful object, either in a near or distant view. The interior 
contains two interesting monuments—types of feminine 
delicacy and manly vigor—the first by Baron Marochetti, 
remarkable for its purity and. simplicity of design, was 
erected by Her Majesty, in memory of the Princess Eliza- 
beth (daughter of Charles I.), who died in Carisbrooke 
Castle, and whose remains were accidentally discovered 
in 1798, having been here buried with no other memento 
than the initials of her name carved on the adjacent wall. 
The other is 8 recumbent alabaster figure of a knight in 
armor, to the memory of Sir E. Horsey, who died in 1582, 
after having been Captain of the Island for seventeen 
years, during which time he did much toward developing 
the resources and stimulating the industry of the place. 
A medallion bust to the memory of H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort, is also well worthy of attention. The stained- 
glass windows are very handsome, and the old pulpit well 
deserves inspection—it is elaborately carved with emblem- 
atic designs, and bears the date of 1636. 

The town of Newport is of considerable antiquity ; one 
authority, who has carefully investigated the subject, 
ascribes its origin to the Romans. It received its first 
charter from De Redvers, Earl of Devon, in the reign of 
Henry II.; the next, granting considerable immunities 
and privileges, was given in the time of Edward L., by 
Isabella de Fortibus, the last subject that held in her own 
right the lordship of the Island ; she lived in great splen- 
dor at Carisbrooke Castle, and under her rule the Island, 
and especially Newport, attained a high state of prosper- 
ity. These charters were confirmed and added to by suc- 
cessive monarchs, and James L. and Charles ILI. granted 
charters of incorporation. In the twenty-third year of 
Edward I.’s reign, members were returned to Parliament, 
but from that time till the reign of Elizabeth the privilege 
was in abeyance, after which, however, they were regu- 
larly returned by the corporation till the passing of the 
Reform Act, and amongst them appear some of the 
brightest ornaments of the Senate—including the Duke 
of Wellington in 1807, and Lord Palmerston. 

Of course, we had a peep at Osborne, the Marine Palace 
of Queen Victoria, for a detailed description of which, 
and of the other palaces of Her Majesty, I respectfully beg 
leave to refer the readers of the Poputar Montuty to the 
March number. Osborne House stands on a command- 
ing site, the green and wooded slopes of the grounds 
reaching to the Solent. It is built in the Palladian style, 
which so admirably admits of the application of some of 
the most beautiful features of the Grecian orders to the 
necessities of domestic architecture. 

The general form of the building is quadrangular, the 
sea-front being flanked on the one hand by the clock 
tower, 90 feet high, and on the other by the flag tower, 
107 feet; in advance of the latter are the royal apart- 
ments, standing nearly detached from the rest of the 
edifice, and thus securing greater privacy and an unin- 
terrupted prospect. The apparent altitude of the build- 
ing is increased by two extensive terraces, which are 
adorned with statuary, fountains, the choicest shrubs and 
the most vivid flowers. The two sons of the Prince of 
Wales had just returned from their long cruise, and 
passed us, the arm of the future King of England round 
his brother’s neck—as fine a pair of lads as ever a fond 
mother’s eyes dwelt upon, and burnt as brown as roasted 
coffee. 

From Osborne we spun over to Cowes, the Mecca of the 
English yachtsman. Cowes is divided by the River 


Medina into east and west, and occupies the most north- 
ern part of the Island, immediately opposite the South- 
ampton Water. From a small maritime port it has risen | 
into celebrity as a place of fashionable resort, chiefly on ac-. 
count of its unrivaled attractions for gentlemen fond of 
aquatic amusements, and its convenience for a yachting 
station. 

West Cowes is “‘ correct form,” and a villa in this upper- 
ten-thousand sacred grove means a little town-house in 
Mayfair, and £20,000 a year. 

Of the buildings which attract attention at West Cowes, 
the chief is the castle, which was built in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and mounted eleven nine-pounders on a 
semicircular battery, which still remains ; but the build- 
ing is occupied as the clubhouse of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, and the whole place has at different times been 
subjected to such a variety of alterations as to give it— 
with the exception of the battery—all the air of a modern 
private residence. 

A few yards behind the castle is a very perfect Gothic 
villa ; adjoining this on the east is the building formerly 
engaged as the clubhouse of the R. Y. 8., but now an 
hotel ; and beyond, an extensive and well finished, though 
very formal, range of lodging-houses, called ‘‘ The Ter- 
race.” These stand on the Parade, which is at the watcr’s 
edge, and forms a most delightful promenade during 
every part of the year ; the channel sweeping so close to 
the shore that steamers and yachts glide past at tho dis- 
tance of a few yards. 

On landing you should inquire for the Parade, and then 
proceed along the seashore westward of the castle, pass- 
ing—by way of a good esplanade—several nearly secluded 
villas ; little beyond which you will come to the Green, 
which is a miniature park, with a sharp slope to the rocky 
beach, forming the most charming promenade and loung- 
ing place of Cowes, decorated, and fitted with seats, 
band stand, etc. 

“Cowes week” is in the red almanac of the swells of the 

world. Everybody who is anybody is ‘‘on hand,” the 
Royal Yacht Squadron doing the honors, while five or six 
hundred yachts lie at their moorings in all the beauty of 
snowy canvas and all the coquetry of multi-colored bunt- 
ing. 
I dined with an old friend at hisclub. The menu com- 
prised oxtail soup, a slice of chicken turbot, the under 
cut of a saddle of real Southdown mutton, and a bit of 
ripe Stilton. To our soup, a glass of Amontillado ; to our 
fish, a Chateau Yquem ; to our saddle, a beaker of Dry 
Monopole; and to our Stilton, a glass of tawny port, an 
Offaly of 34. Ah! 

Monday night found me recrossing the Solent, and 
Tuesday morning found me at work ‘‘in the city,” a 
fresher man for having done my “ Outing” in the Garden 
of England. 


THE ALPINE HORN. 


Tue Alpine horn, which is so continually heard in some 
parts of Switzerland, has many legends attached to it, 
The following is one story of its origin : 

A young herdsman, sleeping in his loft, was one night 
aroused by wonderful music which made him weep for 
pleasure. Peering down, he saw three men in the kitchen 
apparently engaged in making cheese. When they had 
separated the curds from the whey, they poured the whey 
into three buckets. In one it appeared red, in one green, 
and in one white as snow. Then they called to the herds- 
man to come down, and the man standing by the red 
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like thunder, invited him to / 
choose and drink the bloody 
liquid, which should give him 
strength and energy above all 
his companions. The stranger 
who held the green bucket, 
who was of a milder aspect, 
bade him drink and inherit 
the finest herds and richest 
pastures of the Alps. The 
third offered only the instru- 
ment to make such music as 
he had listened to. The 
herdsman, still under the in- 
fluence of the enchanting 
strains, chose and drank the 
white liquor. 

_ Immediately the three men 
vanished, the fire which they 
had kindled went out, but 


from its expiring spark 
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valley heard and wondered, 
but in the effort his heart broke 
and his spirit passed away. 


THE YACHTS OFF COWES. 


sprang a horn, which the herdsman seized and played 
upon till morning. He took it to the mountains with his 
flock, and with it saluted a beautiful shepherdess whom 
he had loved from his childhood, and who returned his 
affection. Afterward, he learned one day that her father 
had promised her in marriage to a rich citizen of Berne, 
and in a fit of desperation he resolved to quit his native 
mountains. He hid his precious horn among the rocks, 
and became a soldier in a foreign country. 

After many years had passed a great home-sickness fell 
upon him, and he returned to his native valley. He wan- 
dered forth on the mountains, and was met by an old 
shepherd, who gave him a letter. It was from his be- 
loved, whom he had thought false to him. ‘‘I leave this 
letter to tell thee I died faithful to thee. I know thou 
wilt some day return to thy home.” Wild with grief, he 
wandered on, not knowing where he went, till he espied 
his horn in the crevice where he had hidden it. He me- 
chanically put it to his lips, and, as the mountain echoes 
replied to him, he fancied that it was the voice of his lost 
love. 

He blew again, a blast so tremendous that all the 
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THERE are known to science 
more than three thousand spe- 
cies of birds. But poetry takes 
ken of a bare hundred ; and of 
even these, says Mr. Phil Rob- 
inson, in ‘‘The Poets’ Birds,” a 
third are so casually mentioned 
that virtually they are useless 
to the text. The treasures of 
the tropics are absolutely ig- 
nored ; and, in fact, Asia, Africa 
and America might not exist, for 
all the advantage their bird- 
wealth has been to British poets ; 
while Europe, except where its 
species are British species also, 
is similarly neglected. 
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THE STORY OF A scan, —" wrest A BUDDEN BOUND I CLUTCHED FROM A CHAIR AT HAND A CASHMERE SHAWL, AND THROWING 
IT ABOUT HER, I PRESSED HER CONVULSIVELY IN MY ARMS IN MY EFFORTS TO SMOTHER THE FLAMES,” 


THE STORY 


Tuese days, as I sit alone at my work, make me think 
of heartache. The children are off nutting, and the house 
is too still. The sunshine lays in a broad, silent patch upon 
the floor. That crimson sumach yonder is just the color 
of adress I wore, The asters and chrysanthemums look 
crisp and bright still, despite the frosts ; some tall, dark 
dahlias linger like the pickets of a retreated army. 

It was just so then. That day was brilliant and serene 
as this has been—colored in ruby and orange, and touched 
with breathless Autumn quiet, just like this. Yet, think- 
ing of what went before, and of what came after, it seems 
like a black, unsightly scar across my retrospect. 

I was expecting John that night, of course—my last 
Vol. XVI, No. 2—11. 


OF A SCAR. 


night at home, I went into the parlor when the early 
supper was over, and sat down by the window to watch 
for him. In the barn across the road I could see father 
throwing down the hay from the loft, and the cows still 
nosing their cornstalks by the gate, and the clumsy young 
turkeys trying to get settled in the branches of the apple- 
tree. How little I thought that I should never look with 
just such eyes upon this scene again! The sun had sunk ; 
the west was all a flood of orange, merging into cool 
violet. In a few moments I saw John coming up the 
road, stopping to exchange a word with father, and to 
gather a handful of purple asters as he came up the gar- 
den-patbh. I went to the door to meet him, yet, someway, 
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THE STORY OF A SCAR. 


John’s coming was not quite the same to me as usual 
that night. My mind was so full of other things. Even 
through church-time, the day before, I had not been able 
to refrain from trying on—in imagination—all the new 
clothes prepared for my approaching visit to Aunt Brit- 
ton There had been a great strife in the family to get 
me ready for this visit. Mother had ransacked her treas- 
ured stores, and had brought out even her wedding-dress 
and bestowed it upon me. It was a changeable silk, 
pink-and-pearl color, and somewhat dimmed by its twenty 
years. But it seemed truly splendid in my eyes, and 
great were the consultations over its re-making. It had 
ruffles of thread-lace in the short sleeves and about the 
neck. We thought it would make a fine appearance, or, 
rather, that I should make a fine appearance in it, even at 
Aunt Britton’s. 

With my mind full of such matters, it is but reasonable 
that I could give only a moiety of my thoughts to John, 
to whom I had been engaged a whole year, and whose 
regular visits and monotonous devotion had divested him 
of any great romance in my eyes. Besides, John had 
little of the romantic about him. He was just brave and 
loyal, and strong and true. As to myself, you will under- 
stand that I was pretty and young. If you had known 
Annt Britton, I need not have explained this. Aunt Brit- 
ton had herself been a beauty, and had married for 
money. That was along time ago. Her beauty was gone 
now, and her husband also. But she had her money and 
her love of adulation just the same. She lived elegantly, 
and it was her habit to invite handsome young girls, who 
drew crowds of company, to make her long visits. 

She never invited anybody a second season ; she wanted 
a change. And if one of her guests, in spite of being 
beautiful, did not become a belle, Aunt Britton made her 
so uncomfortable that she never completed the term of 
her visit. She was a sort of cross between Cleopatra and 
Lady Tippins. 

One after another of the numerous nieces and cousins 
who were sufficiently ‘‘fair in the face,” had been called 
to Aunt Britton’s, and from there had disappeared, 
through bridal tulle, from their familiar places, And now 
my turn had come. But there was no danger of my dis- 
appearing through bridal tulle, or in any other way. I 
was going to make my visit, and coming back to marry 
John Carter. 

John had come into the room with his handful of 
asters, 

“The last night, Rhoda,” he said, softly, as he kissed 
me. 

‘‘You will appreciate me all the better when I come 
back,” I laughed. 

‘Oh, Rhoda! as if you could be better appreciated or 
better loved !” 

He sat with his arm across my chair-back, the bunch of 
asters touching my shoulder. 

“T only hope this visit will not lessen your appreciation 
of us here at home.” 

‘* Of course, it will not make a particle of change in any 
way.” 

“T wish you did not want to go.” 

“But Ido. Ishould go, if only to show you that there 
is some stability about my feelings and affections.” 

‘You will be so admired! Aunt Britton will be so vain 
of you! She will want you to do as she did, and as 
George and Laura and all of them have done.” 

**Marry old Moneybags ? Well, if she provides any 
such temptations, I will show her one little rustic who can 
resist them.” 

But John looked soberer than sober. 


‘*T wish you were just one-tenth part as pretty as you 
are, Rhoda.” 

‘‘What shall I do ?—put on green glasses and a red 
wig ?” 

‘‘No,” he answered, after a pause; ‘“‘you needn’t do 
anything, dear, but remember how I love you—how des- 
olate I should be without you.” ; 

‘* Well, there! Don’t think you are rid of me. I shall 
come back “and demand a rigorous account of all your 
flirtations.” 

We fell to talking over our plans after that—how John 

was to put the bay-window in the parlor of what would 
be our future home, at odd times through the Winter ; of 
how it would be best for me to buy the furniture before 
my return from the city. There was a thousand dollars 
laid up for wedding expenses ; we could begin nicely on 
that. 
There was a slow, dripping, solemn rain next morning, 
after the burning splendor of that autumnal day. I 
began, my journey, however. Uncle Ephraim carried 
me nine miles to Barrington, where I was to stop over 
night with Cousin Maurice. 

At the close of the second day after leaving home I 
found myself stepping from the dusk and chill of the 
night into the blaze of a broad hall. A man-servant had 
opened the door. I remember noticing his features, ob- 
serving the pattern of the velvet stair-carpet, seeing the 
gilded molding around the dove-colored wall-panels, the 
stained-glass chandelier, and feeling, for an instant, an un- 
bearable sense of insignificance—a clumsy consciousness 
of a waterproof and woolen gloves—a sudden need of 
support and protection—a longing for John! Then I 
heard Aunt Britton’s voice, as she advanced from the 
drawing-room : 

** Dear child, I’ve been looking for you this hour! Did 
you come safe? Was there no accident to the train ? 
Are you perished with cold? Marble, tell Davis to serve 
dinner in half an hour. I’m going with Miss Faulkner to 
her room myself.” 

What first struck me about Aunt Britton was how shrill 
and shriveled she was. What I saw, secondly, was her 
magnificence. She wore black satin and white point-lace, 
and walked gracefully enough, with a gold-headed cane. 
She would have seemed a fine old lady had she but been 
willing to seem old. 

“Well, child, will I do for a fairy godmother ?” she 
asked, as she ushered me into my room, looking me all 
over with her keen black eyes, and noticing my examina- 
tion of herself. 

I blushed guiltily. 

“There, don’t blush. You blushed when you first 
camein. Ithought you were sunburned. You are likes 
lily when you don’t blush. I wouldn’t let them see you 
till you were dressed. Take off your wrappings. Here 
are your things.” 

She opened a wardrobe door, displaying several elegant 
costumes arranged within. 

‘*You don’t mean that these are for me, aunt ?” 

‘“‘Certainly. Who else? The crimson poplin is for to- 
night. We have some folks to dinner.” She turned me 
around while she talked. ‘You will do,” she commented. 
‘Try and be ready when I return in half an hour.” 

‘* Who is here, aunt ?” I ventured to ask. 

“Oh, Cora Burt and Ruth Langdon ; but they'll not 
hold a candle to you, Miss Faulkner,” and Aunt Britton 
tapped my arm with her white lace fan and left me. 

I took the crimson poplin down from its peg. It was 
just what I needed to tone the white and gold of my 
skin and hair. A daring costume! so intense in color, 
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with its sweeping train and velvet facings; but I could 
bear it. 

I loosened my bright hair, brushed it, and re-fastened it 
in simple braids, There was enough of it without orna- 
ment. The dress was cut a4 la Pompadour, leaving the 
neck bare, with a frill of cluny to half-conceal the swell of 
the bust. 

Aunt Britton entered as I was tipping the cheval-glass 
for a view of the train and the tout ensemble. She smiled 


y: 

‘* Ah, you have it allin you, I see. The old Adam or 
Eve—which is it ?” and she hung a chain about my throat, 
suspending a locket. ‘‘Give me your arm. Iam glad 
you are not shy. Didn’t I hear something about a lover 
you left behind ?” 

** Yes, I have left my lover. I will——” 

*¢ Certainly, you will tell me about him to-morrow !” 

I suppose I was sustained by the idea that the scene 
upon which I now entered was something in which I had 
no practical share. Iwas a new Cinderella, but my prince 
was not at this ball. 

I stood serenely quiet when Aunt Britton left me in the 
middle of the parlor-floor, and while she called out my 
name to each of the several groups with a kind of mali- 
cious distinctness. 

The drawing-room presented that evening such # scene 
as Aunt Britton loved. The women were young and bril- 
liant, the dresses exquisite. Themen? Unconsciously, as 
one came to my side, I thought of what I had said about 
Aunt Britton’s Moneybags This one was at least no Money- 
bags. He was a man of peculiar prestige—a face which 
fascinated through its sadness and expression of culture 
rather than its beauty. And yet, too, it was beautiful—a 
Raphael face, added to a svelte, elegant form. 

‘Miss Faulkner, your aunt sends me to take you to 
dinner.” 

I took the gentleman’s arm, I remember, as we drifted 
to our places, but the silver covers, the gleaming damask 
and Gothic chairs, how humorously it struck me to 
wonder if my companion could imagine me ladling the 
dumplings from the dinner-pot for our midday meal at 
home—whether he could imagine that that was what I was 
used to—that such things were what I should go back to! 
It struck me that he must have lived a life so far above all 
vulgarities and meannesses—a kind of Chevalier Bayard, 
all honor and ambition, ignorant even of life’s small, ignoble 
uses. He was just the kind of man of whom women make 
ahero. Not, of course, that he could be any hero of mine. 
But then there was no harm in speculating. I thought to 
myself what a pleasant memory that dinner would always 
be to me. 

Naturally, with a mind thus occupied, I was not hungry. 
My companion talked a good deal, and I looked up into 
the sad splendor of his eyes and listened. 

The dinner lasted an hour. Once in a while, as it pro- 
ceeded, I felt Aunt Britton’s eyes pouncing upon me 
through the distance like claws, and I wondered what I 
had already done which did not suit her. 

‘Come and hold my floss for me,” she commanded, as 
we at length wended our ways to the drawing-room. 

“What was Frederick Kassin talking to you about?” 
she asked, when we were seated. 

‘Oh, aunt! ask what he did not talk about.” 

“IT thought so. I should never have given you to him 
if you had not seemed such acool piece. I never dreamt 
that he was going to talk himself right into your good 
graces,” 

**My good graces ?” 

“Tut! tut! I’ve watched girl’s faces before now.” 


“T hope I didn’t blush ?” I asked, slily. 

‘Bah !' I had rather have seen you blush than sit in 
that ‘tranced calm,’ I believe Tennyson ~ it. You 

can’t listen to Frederick Kassin again.” 

‘Why not? What is the matter with him ” 

“Nothing that [know. He is a new acquaintance, and 
I don’t like strangers. I’m rather old-womanish, ain’t I ?” 

“You are very kind to me. But you need not be the 
least concerned about me.” 

“Ah, bah !” said Aunt Britton again. 
thinks she knows her mind !” 

I went to my room soon, on the plea of fatigue. I took 
off my dress, unbraided my hair, sat down before the fire, 
and thought about Frederick Kassin! Was the evening 
just ended a dream ?—the dresses, the faces, the silver 
covers, the gleaming lights ; above all, those sad, strange 
eyes? I tried to put the nightmare aside. I tried to 
think of John ; of the parlor-furniture about which I had 
speculated so pleasantly, and was disgusted with my own 
effort. 

It was late before I slept—late when at last I woke. 
Some one had been in my room and left upon the table a 
basket of flowers—roses and cape jasmine. 

I lay dreamily breathing their perfume, when a knock 
announced Aunt Britton. She laughed to see me in bed 
still. . 

‘How easily you slip into the new grooves! No 
chickens to be fed ; no milk to be strained this morning, 
eh? The new grooves suit very well, too—ch? Where 
did those beautiful flowers come from ?” 

I began to get up. Acard was attached to the basket. 
I read the name. 

“‘They are from Mr. Kassin.” 

Aunt Britton bit her lip. 

‘A week from to-day you must have half a dozen, from 
as many admirers. Now get dressed. Here is your 
dressing-gown—the white alpaca, faced with violet. It 
will make you look like a Greek.” 

But a week went by, and I had no flowers upon my 
toilet-table but Frederick Kassin’s. What a week that 
had been of delirium and delusion! The night before I 
had gone to the opera with him, alone. When I awoke in 
the morning, beside his flowers lay a letter—a letter from 
John. I trembled asI lay in the bed. I dare not get up 
to read the letter or touch the flowers. 

Aunt Britton came in. With her keen eyes she divined 
my agitation and its cause. 

‘You have never told me about the lover you have left 
behind, Rhoda,’’ she said, abruptly. 

‘‘There was not much to tell.” 

“Your thoughts have been too busy with the lover 
before you.” 

“Aunt Britton, I am wretched. I wish I had never 
come here. I was contented with my life and my pros- 
pects.”’ 

“Bah! If you had been contented you would have re- 
mained so. You mean you were ignorant. You are 
eating the food Mother Eve tasted. Every one has their 
turn once.” 

“The knowledge of good and evil! I fear my know- 
ledge is of evil alone.” 

‘‘Rhoda, I came this morning to talk to you about 
Frederick Kassin.” 

“T cannot talk of him.” | 

‘¢Child, do you love him so ?” 

“No; Ido not love him atall. {am going to ride with 
him this morning. He will offer himself. I shall refuse 
him. ThenI shall write toJohn Carter that I am coming, 
home.” 


“Highteen, and 
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Aunt Britton called me to her dressing-room as I came 
in from my ride, She was sitting over the open fire. 

“TI can’t get warm this morning,” she said. ‘* Well, 
tell me, have you finished with Frederick ?” 

“*T have accepted him.” 

“Yes; of course. Well, heis rich. But he will never 
make you happy. I had rather you had taken Mr, Mer- 
riam.” 

‘*Why do you say he will never make me happy ?” 

“*Oh, Isee it in his eyes. I would not trust them.” 

I stood still a moment. 

“Aunt Britton, do you believe folks can lose their 


I reflected but little during those mad days of what 
must be going on at home. As I had said, I seemed to 
have cut loose from my former self. The holidays 
passed brilliantly. The first of February was fixed for 
the wedding. No one said ‘Wait a little.” No one 
asked, ‘‘ Are you sure you are suited ?” Frederick Kas- 
sin was always with me, frightening me at times with a 
kind of lurking devil there was under the sadness of his 
eyes, but infatuating me at all times, rendering me dis- 
gusted with the mere memory of the past. 

Does all this sound unnatural—this swift passion, this 
relentless infidelity ? I can only say it is true. Every 


identity? one was jeal- 
There is no- << ST GSEs USES oe ous of me; 
thing left in that added 
me of what I fuel to the 
brought here. flame. Fred- 
I am a differ- erick Kassin 
ent being. might have 
The last hint had any 
of my old self woman he had 
was in my de- chosen. The 
termination to house was all 
refuse Mr. astir with pre- 
Kassin. In- parations for 
stead, I ac- the wedding. 
cepted him. Ruth Lang- 
Now, when I don and Cora 
think of the Burt were to 
misery I have be brides- 


got to cause 
others, I am 
ready to die 
of grief at my 
own incon- 
stancy.” 

“You are 
too handsome. 
That is the 
only trouble. 
You will al- 
ways be mak- 
ing folks 
miserable till 
your face 
changes. 
When you are 
old and faded, 
the retaliation 
will come, 
Make the most 
of yourreign.” 

“Do you 
suppose my beauty is all Frederick Kassin cares for ?” 

‘‘ Certainly ! and the other one, too.” 

“Yet there is something in me better than m-re pretti- 
ness.” 

“It is of no account. Take the smallpox, and you will 
find out !” 

Aunt Britton wanted a sensation, so she seconded 
Frederick Kassin’s entreaties that I should be married 
before I went home. She did not believe in my lover her- 
self, but inasmuch as I was to marry him, she might as 
well have the amusement of the wedding. She took the 
responsibility of reconciling father and mother. 

‘* Rhoda,” she wrote, ‘is much too handsome to settle 
down as a farmer’s wife. She has fallen in love, and had 
better take the chance in the throng. Let me marry her 
in style. Afterward she can come and see you.” 


maids. Time 
spun on. The 
day arrived. 

There are 
black days in 
Nature, color- 
less, intensely 
cold. My 
wedding - day 
was such. We 
met at break- 
fast, shiver- 
ing, subdued 
and ashamed 
that we were 
so. Soon after 
we separated 
and went to 
our respective 
rooms. Noon 
was the hour 
fixed for the 
wedding at 
the church. The reception was to follow. Still later we 
should leave town. I loosened my hair, sat down before 
my chamber-fire, and thought, as on the first night of my 
arrival, about Frederick Kassin. How handsome, how 
fascinating he was! Howtame and dull seemed all my 
former life compared with these few gay months! That 
old life was for ever past now. I had made my choice. 

It was a quarter past eleven when the maid came with 
the request that I would join Aunt Britton in her room — 
as soon as I was ready. I sent word that the coiffeur was 
arranging my vail ; as soon as he had finished, I should 
be at her service. I knew why she had sent forme. She 
wished to put my pearls on with her own hands. The 
parure was her gift—great, rare, pure, pearls—the same 
which she had worn at her own wedding. I was the first 
of her brides, she said, upon whom she had felt like 
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the hall on my way to her room, I heard the stir of ar- 
rival below—Mr. Kassin had come. 

My aunt was not in her chamber. I passed onward to 
the dressing-room beyond. I seem to feel still my satin 
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train creeping across the velvet carpet as I moved. I see 
my own reflection as the pier-glass threw it back to me 
—for the last time. They said I should be the hand- 
somest bride who had ever stood at the altar of St. 
Eustace’s. The remark recurred to me. 

I pushed the door of the dressing-room, and was 
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greeted by a peculiar, sickening smell.* At the same in- 
stant a sight burst upon me! Aunt Britton had sprung 
from the chair in which she had been sitting before the 
open grate. There was a horrible gurgle in her throat ; 
her eyes glared ; her arms were thrown aloft. Her cloth- 


ing was on fire. I think she had been asleep. She wore 
her cambric peignoir still. The wedding garments—the 
pearls, lay upon the bed. For one horrible instant I 
stood motionless. My limbs refused to stir ; my tongue, 
to form asound. In that instant Aunt Britton sank, en- 
veloped in the flames, upon her knees to the floor. 
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Then, with a sudden bound, I clutched from a chair at 
hand a cashmere shawl, and throwing it about her, I 
pressed her convulsively in my arms in my efforts to 
smother the flames. But still I was powerless to speak, 
and it was she, not I, who finally shrieked loudly and re- 
peatedly. I began to feel the fire encroaching. The 
shawl had caught. My hands were burned. Suddenly 
there was a fierce, greedy crackle—a light blaze. My vail 
was on fire ! 

When I was next conscious, { was quiet, upon the bed. 
I unclosed my eyes and saw the blue satin coverlet and 
wrought pillow-slips smirched and scorched. I found my 
face and neck overlaid with a lotion. From the gnawing 
pain, I knew that I was badly burned. 

In the next apartment I heard painful groans. Aunt 
Britton was dying in agony from having inhaled the 
flames. 

The room in which I lay was filled with people—the 
frightened servants, the dismayed guests, Cora and Ruth, 
their white dresses soiled and charred ; my lover, pale as 
8 corpse 3 the minister who was to have married us. 

Frederick sat by my bedside. The minister was stand- 
ing. The rest were moving about, without words or 
- object. There was something appalling in the silence, 
which no one broke, either by question orcomment. Sud- 
denly there came through the hall a woman’s step, firm 
and quick. It approached and entered the chamber. I 
unclosed my eyes painfully again. They rested upon a 
superb, haughty woman, dark-eyed, with passionate, 
sculpturesque beauty. She threw a quick glance about, 
which rested on me, and advanced quickly to the bedside. 
Her dress indicated that she was just off a journey. 

‘You may be grateful, Miss Faulkner, that to-day’s 
scars are but skin-deep,” she said, abruptly. 

‘“May I ask, madame, who you are?” I inquired, 
faintly. 

“T am Frederick Kassin’s wife!” she said, with slow 
emphasis. 

There was a cry, an audible shudder, through the 
room. 

“She is crazy !” 
other. 

She faced the speakers with superb quiet. 

‘‘Mr. Kassin will identify me,” she said, coolly. 

My eyes turned toward my lover. His face was buried 
in his hands. 

‘Fool !” said the woman, glowering upon him, ‘ did 
you think I had loosed my hold ?” 

I must have fainted, for the room grew dark and still. 
Presently it was empty, except for Villette and the 
doctor, 

“How is my aunt ?” I inquired, 

“She is out of pain.” 

“Dead ?” 

“ec Dead. ” 


Take her away!” said one and an- 


Aunt Britton, from premonition or caprice, left me a 
large part of her estate. I was young and strong. I 
came back to life, disfigurement and fortune. I was 
saved knowing whether it was only my beauty that 
Frederick Kassin prized. "Wide seas and eternal separa- 
tion were between us. 

The long interval of convalescence was a blessed inter- 
mission. Mother was with me. I saw no one else from 
home. It was June before my strength came to me. I 
knew that it had come, when, for the first time, I ven- 
tured to look in a glass. Horrible! You have wondered 
how I came by these scars. You have their story. 

’ 6 And, after all, you married John Carter.” 


“John! There he is coming now. Tell us, John, 
how you came to marry me ?” 

‘‘ Because I loved you, Rhoda.” 

‘‘ Because you were too good and faithful and true to 
be changed by all, either my sins or my scars.” 


THE HISTORY OF A PLAYHOUSE. 


By Henry TYRRELL. 


On the night of April 30th, 1883, the curtain of Booth’s 
Theatre dropped slowly over the tomb of the Capulets. 
The play was played out; and the theatre itself, the 
noblest temple of tragedy in America, passed out of exist- 
ence to the slow music of the orchestra, the last to be 
reéchoed by those memorial walls. Then, if ever, might 
the sentimental playgoer, lingering behind the departing 
crowd and after the going out of the lights, have seen, as 
Hawthorne saw in the dim parlors of the old Province 
House the thronging phantoms of the past revisiting the 
scene whereon they had so bravely strutted their hour in 
former days. Such a reunion would have brought together 
a majority of those actors and actresses who represent 
the highest achievements of dramatic art in the present 
generation. Over that broad stage would have passed, in 
spectral pageant, scores of gifted people whose art has 
swayed the emotions of millions: whose faces, known 
everywhere, have been reflected in our own laughter and 
tears ; whose voices have given life and soul to the words 
bequeathed by noble minds. Some there would have been, 
who to-day are visible in their familiar rdles, or in later 
creations ; others, whose faces must be sought in the por- 
trait gallery of the past, and of whose short-lived triumphs 
the memory alone remains, or a line in the annals of the 
stage. 

The memories of this playhouse cover a period of four- 
teen years—a short retrospect, perhaps, if concerned with 
a portion of a man’s life, but a long one when occupied 
with the history of a great theatre—as long, indeed, as the 
average place of public amusement maintains the struggle 
for existence. The record of Booth’s Theatre affords a 
notable illustration of the variety and excellence of the 
entertainment constantly offered to the public in a large 
city. Originally designed for the production of dramas 
of the “‘legitimate” class, it served that purpose most 
fitly for five years; then, under perennially changing 
management, came spectacle, melodrama, romance, 
modern comedy, burlesque, opera, coneert—good, bad 
and indifferent, in promiscuous profusion, with varying 
fortunes, and failure at last. Now the money-changers 
are in the temple, the footlights are extinguished, and the 
mystic green curtain, that vail between the two worlds of 
reality and fancy, will rise at the thrilling stroke of the 
prompter’s bell—nevermore. 

The Winter Garden Theatre, on Broadway opposite 
Bond Street, New York city, where, in 1864-65, Edwin 
Booth achieved a hundred nights’ run of ‘“‘Hamlet,” was 
burnt March 23d, 1867. This catastrophe brought about 
the fruition of what had long been with him a grand 
dream, or, as he now chooses to call it, “a Quixotic 
fancy.” He desired to construct, own, and manage a 
theatre which should be the embodiment of his ssthetic 
tastes and scholarly ideas, and where the classic dramas 
should be represented with all the perfection of detail that 
art could bestow. A site was procured on the corner of 
Twenty-third Street and Sixth Avenue, work was begun, 
and the actor traveled and toiled for completion of his new 
house. While the blasting is going on, and the granite 
walls of Booth’s Theatre slowly rise, let us glance at the 
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eareer of its founder and informing genius—the foremost 
American actor of his time. 

Edwina Booth was born at the Booth Farm, in Harford 
County, Maryland, on the 13th of November, 1833. He 
grew up a comely lad, and even then used to wear a pic- 
turesque Spanish cloak, giving promise in this and other 
tastes of the man he has turned out to be. He studied 
with a Mr. Kearney, an eccentric pedagogue, who en- 
couraged dramatic representations among his boys. The 
future tragedian’s first histrionic effort was on a certain 
occasion when Edwin Booth and John S. Clarke, dressed 
in white linen trousers and black jackets, recited and 
enacted the quarrel scene of Brutus and Cassius, the elder 
Booth surreptitiously watching the performance from a 
bench near the door. These two young friends once gave 
an entertainment at the Court House in Belair, announced 
by handbills posted upside-down by the aged negro who 
had been intrusted with the work, and at which they re- 
cited a number of Shakespearean selections, interspersed 
with vocal efforts in the negro dialect, accompanied by the 
banjo and bones ! 

At an early age Edwin began to travel with his father on 
his theatrical tours, and tenderly did he watch over the 
health and safety of that eccentric but kind-hearted man 
of genius. Often after the play the two would wander 
restlessly through the deserted streets for hours and 
hours ; or, in their lonely chamber at midnight, crooning 
negro melodies to the drowsy tinkling of the banjo, the 
boy would strive to soothe the sleepless demon that tor- 
mented his sire. Between the two there was ever a deep, 
unspoken sympathy ; and as Edwin grew up, a thought- 
ful and rather melancholy youth, his close companionship 
seemed to be more and more necessary to the parent. 

Edwin Booth’s first appearance on any stage as an actor 
was made on the 10th of September, 1849, at the Boston 
Museum, in the character of Tressel in ‘Richard III.” 
He wore his father’s spurs. When he had got through 
his part, he returned to the dressing-room, where the 
elder Booth, made up for Richard III, still sat, appar- 
ently buried in thought. 

‘« Have you done well ?” he asked. 

“«T think so,” replied Edwin. 

“Then give me my spurs,” laconically rejoined the 
father. 

In 1851, being announced for Richard III. at the Na- 
tional Theatre, New York, the elder Booth suddenly 
changed his mood, and refused to go to the theatre, saying 
that he was ill, and insisting that his son should play 
Richard in his stead. At the last moment, in despair, 
Edwin sprang into the carriage, and drove furiously to the 
theatre, where the excited manager dressed him in his 
father’s clothes, ‘‘a world too wide” for his slender 
figure, and the young substitute was pushed ‘“‘on.” The 
astonished audience soon saw that he had absorbed every 
word, look, and tone of his father, and burst forth with 
gratified applause. At the end of the play he was led 
before the curtain by the manager, who introduced him as 
“the worthy scion of a noble stock,” adding, soto voce, 
“Tl wager they don’t know what that means.” When 
Edwin returned to the hotel he found his father to all ap- 
pearance exactly as he had left him, unchanged in mood 
or position. He questioned the son indifferently as to his 
success ; but Edwin believes now that he had witnessed 
the whole of the perfprmance of Richard, as well as that 
of Tressel on the previous occasion, and was secretly 
pleased. 

In 1852 the elder Booth, accompanied by J. B. Booth, 
Jr., and Edwin, undertook an en ment in San Fran- 
cisco, with discouraging results. e veteran tragedian 
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started back for the East, and Edwin accepted a proposi- 
tion to accompany W. D. Waller to Nevada, where he 
acted Jago for the first time. One gloomy Winter's night 
the long-delayed mail brought a letter to the young actor, 
where he was sojourning among the wild gulches of the 
“diggings.” It was a stunning blow, for it contained the 
news of his father’s death. 

After numerous hardships and adventures, the young 
actor drifted into the position of a kind of “ stock star” at 
San Francisco, and in 1854 accompanied James Stark, the 
California tragedian, on a professional tour to Australia 
and the Sandwich Islands. Returning to San Francisco, 
he created the part of Raphael in ‘‘ The Marble Heart,” 
which was then produced for the first time in America. 
At his farewell benefit in that city he acted Lear for the 
first time. Returning East, he appeared, under the man- 
agement of J. T. Ford, at Washington and Richmond, 
Joseph Jefferson being stage-manager at the last-named 
city. Here Booth made the acquaintance of Miss Mary 
Devlin, whom he afterward married. After a successful 
tour in the South he appeared at the Boston Theatre as 
Sir Giles Overreach in ‘‘ A New Way to Pay Old Debts.” 
His success was an emphatic one, and he felt that occasion 
to be the turning-point in his career. He had chosen Si 
Giles partly because he wished to avoid those characters 
with which the elder Booth had identified himself. Com- 
parisons, he felt, would have been detrimental to himself. 
But Edwin Booth was no copyist of his father ; indeed, 
he strove with only too much assiduity to free himself of 
every vestige of what he considered imitation. The qual- 
ities common to the two—the princely bearing, the pard- 
like motion, the penetrating sweetness of tone, were the 
simulations of nature, not of art. 

Edwin Booth came to New York, trumpeted by an 
amount of managerial bombast which caused him shame 
and indignation. Applying himself, however, with in- 
creased earnestness to the subtleties of his art in exposing 
the unrevealed beauties of Shakespeare, he gained a hold 
on the theatre-going public which he has never forfeited. 
In his company at that time (May, 1857) we find the dis- 
tinguished names of John Gilbert, Daniel Setchell, Mark 
Smith, Charles Fisher and Lawrence Barrett. In the 
Autumn of that year, and during several Winters follow- 
ing, he traveled through the Southern and Southwestern 
States. 

In September, 1861, Edwin Booth visited London, at 
the invitation of Mr. Buckstone, and played a five-weeks’ 
engagement at the Haymarket Theatre, to thin but enthu- 
siastic audiences. Unfortunately, the tragedy of ‘‘ Rich- 
ard ITI.” was put on in a manner which approached bur- 
lesque. On this occasion a luckless ‘‘super” in armor 
convulsed the house by kneeling and not being able to 
rise again. ‘‘ Richelieu ” followed, and the engagement 
closed triumphantly for the “star.” 

On his return from England Booth played with great 
success at the Winter Garden Theatre, New York, com- 
mencing September 29th, 1862. In the February follow- 
ing, the death of his wife occurred, and he did not resume 
his professional duties for some months ; the break in his 
New York engagement being filled by Lawrence Barrett, 
his leading support. 

It was in the Winter of 1864-65, beginning November 
26th, that Booth produced ‘‘Hamlet”’ in splendid style 
at the Winter Garden Theatre, and acted the melancholy 
Dane for one hundred consecutive nights. This perform- 
ance is now familiar to all playgoers, and in these latter 
days has lost none of its weird poetic charm. It is the 
Hamlet of our imagination, the Hamlet of Shakespeare— 
not the ‘‘ fat-and-scant-of-breath ” figure of certain critics, 
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LAWRENCE BARRETT. 


nor the robustious, yellow-haired Norseman whom Fechter 
was wont to personate. Of all the characters represented 
by Edwin Booth, Hamlet is the one most essentially iden- 


tified with his personality. 

On the morning of April 
15th, 1865, while filling an 
engagement at Boston, the 
news of a startling calam- 
ity which had fallen upon 
the country, and upon the 
Booth family in particular, 
was brought to him. He 
thought never to appear 
upon the stage again ; but 
devoted friends rallied 
about him, a reasonable 
reaction took place in his 
mind, and on the 3d of Jan- 
uary, 1866, Edwin Booth 
made his reappearance at 
the Winter Garden Theatre, 
in the character of Hamlet. 
Worn by months of mental 
suffering, his sad, thought- 
ful face fitted well those 
pathetic words, uttered in 
a low, thrilling voice: 

“T have that within which 

passeth show.” 


On the 29th of December 
of the same year, Booth 
played Jago to the Othell» 
of Bagumil Dawison ; 


EDWIN ADAMS AS “ENOCH ARDEN.” 


JOHN M‘CULLOUGH AS “ VIRGINIUS.” 


Othello speaking in German, Jago in English, and Desde- 
mona in German to Othello, and in English to the rest of 
the dramatis persone. On the March following, the 


Winter Garden was burnt, 
as we have already noted, 
and the building of Booth’s 
Theatre was begun. 

The new house was com- 
pleted early in 1869, having 
been nearly two years in 
building, and cost a round 
million of dollars. The 
walls were of Concord 
granite, and the style of 
architecture came within 
that comprehensive denom- 
ination, the ‘‘ Renaissance.” 
The dimensions were, 145 
feet in length and 90 feet 
in height, including a Man- 
sard roof of 24 feet. The 
auditorium seated 2,000 
people, and was the 
most beautiful in New 
York. There were three 
galleries. No wings en- 
cumbered the stage, the 
scenery being either sunk, 
or elevated above the flies 
by hydraulic power. The 
stage could be thrown open 
from wall to wall, allowing 
a perspective effect of start- 
ling grandeur. 
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EMBAREATION SCENE IN: “ HENRY V.,” AS PLAYED AT BOOTH’S THEATRE. 
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Booth’s Theatre opened on the 3d of February, 1869, 
on which memorable occasion the tragedy of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” was given in the original text of Shake- 
speare for the first time in America. The cast was as 
follows : 


Escauus, ,. Mr, A. Prrov 


PaRIs, 5 P Mr. Frep MUNROE 
MONTAGUE, . . Maz, THos. J. HInD 
CAPULET, . Par . M.A. W. Fenno 
AN OLp May, of the © Capulet family, . Mr. W.G. Drummonp 
ROMEO, . § . MR. EDWIN BOOTH 
MERCcUTIO, . Mr. Epwin ADAMS 
BENVOLIO, Mr. Cuas, Norrrs 
TYBALT, Mr. Harry Lanapon 
FRiak LAWRENCE, . Mz. Mark SMITH 
Fruk JounN, Mr. J. P. Duet 
BALTHAZAR, . ; F : : : Mr. G, A. VINTON 
PETER, . ‘ ; r ; - ‘ ; - Mr, Cuas, PETERS 
SAMPSON, . : : . Mr. JoHN CHATTERSON 
GREGORY, Mr. NELSON DECKER 
ABRAHAM, Mr. Henry HoGcan 


Mr. Hecron Mackay 
Mr. Auacustus WATERS 
Mr. W. H. V. WINTLE 

: Mz. C. J. Dave 
Miss E. V. Prouproor 

. Mss Mary McVICKER 
Miss Fanny Morant 


AN APOTHEOCARY, 

First Musician, . 

SEcoND MosIcIAN, 

THIRD MosIcran, 

Lapy CaPutet, Wife to Capulet, | 
Juuret, Daughter to Capulet, 
Nourse to Juliet, . . . 


Were the roll of this distinguished company called to- 
day, three of its most famous members would fail to re- 
spond—Mary MeVicker (Booth’s second wife), Edwin 
Adams and Mark Smith. A long retrospect, after all, 
these fourteen years. 

“Othello” was the next play of this grand Shake- 
spearean revival, and ‘‘ Narcisse,” ‘‘ The Marble Heart,” 
and ‘‘ Wild Oats,” came at intervals. Edwin Adams had 
a benefit, May 31st, appearing as Claude Melnotte, and on 
the 21st of June ‘‘ Enoch Arden ” was produced. It is as 
the impersonator of the self-sacrificing Enoch that the 
genial ‘‘ Ned ” Adams is best remembered by the public. 

During the next month the stage of Booth’s was occu- 
pied by that lovable vagabond, Rip Van Winkle, other- 
wise known as Joseph Jefferson, dear, by this time, no 
doubt, to every man, woman and child in the United 
States, and who to-day, as of yore, will not refuse to 
drink ‘‘shust this once” to ‘your health und all your 
families.” In September, Kate Bateman played Leah, and 
afterward Mary Warner. And now, what burly sack- 
drinking rogue is this, roistering in stately Windsor Park ? 
None other than Hackett, the inimitable Falstaff, whose 
ponderous drolleries have often caused the tears of honest 
laughter to course down the rugged cheeks of Abraham 
Lincoln, But Hackett is gone, and there is no Falstaf 
now. 

The next notable event was the production of ‘‘ Hamlet’”’ 
by Edwin Booth, on the night of January 5th, 1870. A 
tender and graceful valedictory article which appeared in 
the New York Times on the occasion of the final closing 
of Booth’s Theatre, contains the following reference : 
““Who does not remember the matchless beauty of 
‘Hamlet,’ opening as it did with the vast, mysterious 
perspective of that midnight on the cattle-platform in 
Elsinore?” This sentence, it will be observed, has suf- 
fered from a freak of that eccentric humorist, the com- 
positor ; but if you substitute caséle-platform for “‘cattle- 
platform,” and forget the ludicrous impression caused by 
the misprint, you can form some idea of the effect of 
“Hamlet,” played by Booth’s company amid such sur- 
roundings. ‘‘ Fazio,” ‘‘Guy Mannering,” and “A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts” followed, and on March 28th 
Fanny Morant played Lady Macbeth to Booth’s Macbeth. 
The other plays of this year were: “A Widow Hunt ” 
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(John 8. Clarke); ‘‘School of Reform,” ‘‘ Fox vs. Goose,” 
‘Taking the Chances,” and ‘‘ The Huguenot.” 

‘‘Richelieu,” with Booth and Barrett and Bella Pateman, 
was put on January 9th, 1871, followed by ‘‘Much Ado 
about Nothing,” ‘‘ Othello,” ‘‘ The Fool’s Revenge,” and 
“‘Winter’s Tale.” On June 5th ‘‘The Man o’ Airlie” 
was produced for the first time in America, Barrett appear- 
ing as James Harebell, Lotta, witching Lotta, danced like a 
stray sunbeam into that sombre place as the Marchioness, 
Liddy Lanigan and Little Detective. Charlotte Cushman 
followed in her noble performances of Queen Katherine, 
Lady Macbeth and Meg Merrilies ; and then Solon Shingle, 
in the person of John E. Owens, dropped in to inquire 
about his bar’l of apple-sass. Booth afterward appeared 
in ‘‘ The Stranger ” and ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew.” 

One of the most celebrated events in the history of 
Booth’s Theatre was the production of ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” 
December 25th, 1871, with Booth as Brutus, Barrett as 
Cassius, Bangs as Anthony, and Waller as Cesar. The 
memorable performances of this combination continued 
until March 16th, 1872; though part of the time Cassius 
was played by J. B. Booth, Jr., and afterward by Edwin 
Booth. Booth next appeared as Sir Edward Mortimer in 
“«The Iron Chest,” and on March 25th Charlotte Le Clerq 
began a three weeks’ engagement, during which were given 
“As You Like It,” ‘“‘The Hunchback,” ‘‘ Plot and Pas- 
sion,” ‘‘A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing” and ‘‘The Honey- 
moon.” Booth’s first production of ‘‘ Richard IT.” at his 
theatre occurred on May Ist, and on the 22d of this month 
there was a grand benefit for the Niblo’s Garden fire-suf- 
ferers, in which Booth, Lester Wallack, John Brougham, 
J. B. Polk, John Gilbert, Frank Mordaunt, J. H. Stod- 
dart, and other well-known actors, took part. J. W. Wal- 
lack opened the Fall season of this year, as Mathias in 
“The Bells.’ Then came Dion Boucicault and Agnes 
Robertson in Irish drama, and ‘‘Jessie Brown.” It was 
in the latter piece that the fair Agnes, as the Scotch lassie, 
won the lasting affection of playgoers, while Boucicault’s 
creation of the terrible Sepoy, Nena Sahib, would have 
greatly interested the later generation, who know him 
only as Conn or The O'Dowd. 

Sweet .Adelaide Neilson! oft wilt thou appear in 
memory, as first on that November night thou didst ap- 
pear in reality—moving demurely graceful, through the 
stately minuet, or from the loggia bending thy wild, rich 
eyes to where the dawn-streaked east lets day in, to let life 
out! Flower of girlish beauty ! woman of passions wild 
and witcheries infinite ! grave and tender Viola! rare, win- 
some Rosalind! None so lovely now, for thou art asleep 
where broad yew-trees cast a quivering shade, and where 
the English daisies, beloved of thy childhood, most thickly 
grow. 

January, 1873, was marked by the production of ‘‘ Don 
Ceesar de Bazan” and ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,” with 
Booth as Don Cesar and Benedick. W. J. Florence fol- 
lowed in his now well-known impersonations of Bob 
Brierly and Obenreizer. Dion Boucicault came again in 
April, and in May Neilson was seen as the beautiful Amy 
Robsart. The ‘mercurial Sothern, supported by William 
Davidge, played that funny afterpiece, ‘‘A Regular Fix,” 
as only they coull play it. The season closed June 16th, 
and Edwin Booth, finding the strain of management too 
severe, leased the theatre to his elder brother, J. B. Booth. 
Under this arsangement, the Fall season opened with Jef- 
ferson’s Rip Van Winkle, and in October Maggie Mit- 
chell’s Fanchon, one of the longest established popular 
favorites on the American stage, danced pathetically 
gleeful in the moonlight, and sang to her shadow on the 
greensward. Booth played during November, and in 
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December Chanfrau, as Kit the Arkansaw Traveler, 
‘* passed through,” and was received with cordiality. 

Agnes Booth, an actress of unique genius, who has 
added lustre to the name she bears, filled a six weeks’ en- 
gagementin January and February, 1874, her repertoire at 
that time including such plays as ‘‘La Femme de Feu,” 
“Lady of Lyons,” ‘Elene,” and ‘Romeo and Juliet.” 
Janauschek, tragedienne of Rachel-like power, never- 
to-be-forgotten Medea, Lady Macbeth, and Marie Stuart, 
for a brief period burned worthy incense to the muse 
of gorgeous tragedy ; Boucicault, Lotta, and Neilson re- 
visited the scene; and John McCullough, the noblest 
Roman of them all, in these degenerate days, loomed 
grandly up as the Gladiator and Jack Cade. 

Notwithstanding all these attractions, the management 
of the theatre did not meet with the success anticipated. 
Edwin Booth’s artistic success was greater than ever, but 
as a financier he did not prove equal to the heavy task laid 
upon him, and the result was bankruptcy. Having sur- 
rendered to his creditors all his private and personal 
property, including even his theatrical wardrobe, he set 
out with renewed energy to clear himself from the debt in 
which the wreck of his enterprise had involved him. His 
total rec@ipts from October, 1875, to May, 1877, enabled 
him to settle with his creditors and obtain release from 
bankruptcy, the time comprising fifty-six acting weeks. 
The events of his subsequent career, and his professional 
triumphs in Europe, are too recent to need recounting 
here. 

In the meantime, Messrs. Jarrett & Palmer, successful 
managers of a ‘‘mammoth” three-decked excursion 
steamer, undertook to pilot this three-decked playhouse 
over the dangerous waters of dramatic speculation. Their 
first ‘‘star” was John McCullough, in ‘‘ Belle Lamar,” 
which was produced August 10th, 1874, with Katherine 
Rogers and F.B. Warde in the cast. The classical ‘‘ Venice 
Preserved” was revived during this engagement, in which 
Fanny Brough made her first appearance in America. Mr. 
and Mrs. Barney Williams played in ‘‘Connie Soogah,” 
and on the 19th of October Charlotte Cushman began her 
farewell engagement. The final performance was ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,” on the evening of Saturday, November 7th. At 
the fall of the curtain, a committee of the Arcadian Club, 
representatives of all the theatres in the city, and the ven- 
erable Peter Cooper and William Cullen Bryant, took 
possession of the stage. An ode by R. H. Stoddard was 
recited, and Mr. Bryant, in a happy speech, presented the 
retiring actress with a laurel wreath. There was a torch- 
light procession and a serenade, and altogether New 
York’s farewell to America’s greatest tragedienne was a 
memorable event in the annals of Booth’s Theatre and of 
the city. 

Clever Kate Field, who has done a variety of things 
well, essayed the rdle of Peg Woffington on the 14th of 
November. J.S. Clark and Henri Stuart flitted past, and 
Vandenhoff and Matilda Heron played together in ‘‘ Mac- 
beth.” The last piece of the year 1875 was George 
Fawcett Rowe’s ‘‘Little Em’ly,” with the author in the 
part of Micawber, 

Shakespeare’s “Hénry V.,” first produced February 
8th, 1875, afforded peculiar opportunities for the introduc- 
tion of spectacular scenes, picturesque groupings, and 
beautiful tableaux, and the management made the most of 
these, employing with great effect the resources of that 
magnificent stage. The result was a fifteenth-century 
panorama, the like of which had never before been seen in 
New York. George Rignold, the most romantic of stage 
kings, as Henry V., won that homage of ‘‘ladyes fayre” 
which is deemed the best guerdon of knightly heroes, 


Clara Morris, the intense-emotional, touched piercing 
minor chords in the feelings of her audiences as Evadne, 
Jane Shore, Lady Macbeth and Black-eyed Susan. On 
May 27th Harry Montague had a benefit, and this was 
the only occasion on which ‘‘ the handsome actor” trod 
the boards of Booth’s Theatre. He appeared in scenes 
from ‘“‘The Shaughraun” and ‘London Assurance,” and 
recited Tennyson’s ‘‘ Tears, idle tears.” Boucicault, Gil- 
bert, Warde, Fanny Davenport, Mrs. Rousby, Mrs. Jef- 
frey-Lewis, and other celebrities, gave their services on 
this brilliant occasion. 

Opera was heard for the first time at this house on 
October 11th, Clara Louise Kellogg being the prima donna ; 
and then the public showed the catholicity of its tastes by 
going for a whole month to see the late lamented ‘‘ G. L.” 
(Fox) in ‘‘Humpty Dumpty.” The close of this year 
(1875) was notable for the superb representations of 
“Julius Cesar,” by E. L. Davenport, Barrett, Bangs, 
Milnes Levick and Collier, with the assassination scene 
copied from Géréme’s great picture. 

In 1876 Rignold came again, likewise Clara Louise Kel- 
logg; Barrett played David Garrick, and Davenport, 
Charles R. Thorne, Jr., and Sara Jewett acted conjointly 
in ‘“‘The Merchant of Venice.’? Mlle. Aimée helped 
transplant to New York that Parisian exotic, opera bouffe ; 
and “‘ Sardanapalus,” as a spectacle, achieved a successful 
run. 

The ephemera of 1877 were ‘ Fifth Avenue” (February 
5th), and “A Trip to the Moon” (March 14th), and 
tragedy was brought back in April by John McCullough, 
One well-remembered Sunday night, Ole Bull, the sorcerer 
of the violin, filled the place with the sighing and sing- 
ing of his wondrous strings. No other novelty came 
until December, when Fanny Davenport was seen as 
Rosalind, Viola, etc. The last entry on this year’s record 
is “‘ December 31st—Sula.” ‘‘Sula” was a spectacular con- 
coction which achieved a run of one consecutive night. 
It was intended for a second ‘‘ Black Crook,” but hasty 
preparation and an incompetent company conspired to 
make it a side-spiltting comedy of errors, only appreciated 
by the audience which assembled on that New Year's 
eve. Scenery hitched; red fire sputtered and flashed 
in the pan; ‘‘supes” became panic-stricken, and stam- 
peded back to the wings; a luckless person who came 
before the curtain to make an apology was jerked off his 
feet by the stage carpet being pulled up from behind ; 
and pretty Pauline Markham, left without a cue in the 
middle of an incantation scene, threw down her sceptre, 
stamped her dainty foot, and marched pouting off the 
stage. The audience screamed with laughter at the 
seenes which ought to have been most impressive, and 
that laughter sounded the death-knell of ‘‘ Sula.” 

In January, 1878, Edwin Booth acted again at the the- 
atre which was now ‘ Booth’s” in name only. Then the 
inevitable happened—“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin !” and for two 
or three weeks the Siberian bloodhounds and the trained 
jackass held high carnival, only to give way to ‘‘ Master” 
N. 8. Wood, of Bowery celebrity. Mr. J. O. Duff tried 
season of Italian opera, with Kellogg, Roze and Cary ; 
Messrs. Tompkins & Hill put on ‘‘ The Exiles,” who soon 
disappeared, and have not since been heard of. Messrs. 
Jarrett & Palmer took the theatre again for the Fall 
season, and presented Genevieve Ward as Jane Shore and 
Queen Katherine. About this time Ima Di Murska sang 
in Sunday-night concerts, and very enjoyable these were. 
Under the management of Mr. W. R. Deutsch, Mrs, Bur- 
nett’s play, ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” was produced ; also 
the burlesque ‘‘ Evangeline.” The ubiquitous Mr. Hav- 
erly now added Booth’s Theatre to his list of conquests, 
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but it proved too much for him, and 
after three months’ management, 
during which he put on “The 
Danites,” Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault’s 
Irish plays, and an opera, he sur- 
rendered it to Mr. Henry E. Abbey. 

Mr. Abbey tried French opera, 
Italian opera and English opera, but 
his great card was Sarah Bernhardt, 
whose first appearance in America 
occurred at this theatre, November 
8th, 1880. 

Sarah Bernhardt was the best ad- 
vertised actress who ever visited this 
country, and her engagement opened 
with what is technically called a 
‘“‘boom”; but it was her own real 
genius that carried her through, 
after all. She turned from Phédre 
to Adrienne, and from Marguerite 
Gautier to Dofia Sol, and one could 
scarcely believe that these types 
were interpreted by the same ac- 
tress. Her death-scenes were by 
turns so terrible and so supremely 
pathetic, that spectators were op- 
pressed as by the veritable presence 
of death, and left the theatre awe- 
stricken, and saddened to the bottom 
of their hearts. 

The other great event of this year 
was the advent of Salvini, the col- 
ossal king of tragedians. Titanic in 
physical proportions, organ - toned, 
infinitely delicate in feeling, artistic 
in his most daring effects, he left 
us ideals of Ingomar, Othello and 
Lear which no other actor is likely 
to efface. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN’S FAREWELL TO NEW YORK. 


AGNES ROBERTSON AS AN IRISH BOY. 


Salvini played a second engage- 
ment at Booth’s in 1881. Janauschek 
also returned, and one or two minor 
spectacles were presented. Booth's 
Theatre had now come to be regard- 
ed by managers as a ‘‘white ele- 
phant,” but Mr. John Stetson still 
thought he saw a fortune in it, and 
began his term of management by 
the production of ‘‘Michael Stro- 
goff,” August 31st, 1881. In Octo- 
ber, Ernesto Rossi, an Italian actor, 
second only to Salvini, made his 
début in New York at this theatre, 
but did not meet with the popular 
success of his predecessor. Mlle. 
Rhea, a French actress who has won 
considerable popularity despite the 
difficulties of the English tongue, 
also made her début here ; and Mary 
Anderson came at the close of the 
year. 

The celebrated Greek play, So- 
phocles’ ‘‘ Gidipus Tyrannus” was 
successfully represented January 
30th, Mr. George Riddle taking the 
part of Cdipus, and clever Miss 
Georgia Cayvan that of Jocasta. 
Opera, grand and petty, followed, 
and several of the old attractions 
returned. In the Fall, ‘‘ The Ro- 
many Rye” with its encampment 
of real gypsies, proved an attraction, 
as did “The Lights o’ London,” 
transplanted from Union Square. 

Madame Modjeska, an established 
favorite, whose exquisite acting took 
New York by storm when she came 
unheralded and unknown in 1877 
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appeared at Booth’s in December, 1882, as Adrienne, 
Camille, Rosalind and Odette. ; 

The first four months of the present year, 1883, saw the 
production of four melodramas’ of the better class—‘‘ The 
Corsican Brothers,” ‘‘ Monte Cristo,” ‘‘ Never too Late to 
Mend,” and ‘The Banker’s Daughter.” It was in the 
first of these pieces that the fine and lamented actor, 
Charles R. Thorne, Jr., made his last appearance on the 
stage, being stricken on the opening night with his fatal 
illmess. Salvini and Clara Morris played together in 
“Othello” and ‘‘ The Outlaw,” beginning April 16th. 

In the meantime, the doom of Booth’s Theatre had 
been decreed. There was more money in drygoods 
than in the drama, the owners concluded, so the noble 
building must be given over to the commonplace realities 
of trade. Thelast performance was announced—Modjeska 
would play Juliet, at a farewell benefit tendered to Mr. 
Andrew Boyd, who had been janitor of the building since 
its opening. This event occurred on the evening of 
April 30th, 1883, the play being the same as upon the 
first night, fourteen years before. The theatre was 
crowded from orchestra to upper gallery with old habitués 
and lovers of the drama, who came to bid adieu to the 
playhouse which had afforded them so many pleasant 
hours in the past. After a most beautiful performance of 
Juliet, Madame Modjeska, in response to an enthusiastic 
recall, stepped before the curtain, and, with a charming 
soupgon of foreign accent, spoke the following words : 

“Tt is always the unexpected that happens, and cer- 
tainly to me nothing is more unexpected than that it 
should fall to my lot to say the last words that will ever 
be addressed to an audience from the stage of this noble 
theatre. As a foreigner who has long enjoyed the gener- 
ous hospitality and kindly appreciation of the American 
people, it is impossible for me to exaggerate the feeling of 
deep interest which animates me on this memorable occa- 
sion. I have the pleasure to know the splendid artist who 


SALYINI AS ' INGOMAR,” 


gave his fortune and his energies to the building of this 
theatre, which he naturally hoped would remain for all 
time as a monument of the art he so loves and so adorns, 
and I know that,'in the midst of his triumphs abroad, the 
intelligence that when he returns to his native land, full of 
honors and loaded with trophies, Booth’s Theatte will be 
but a memory, will cloud with sadness the brilliancy of 
his fair horizon. Fourteen years have passed since the 
first representation was given on these boards, and then as 
on to-night the great genius of William Shakespeare sup- 
plied the entertainment. Of the plays and players that 
have since been seen here there is no time for me to speak 
to you, and besides, they are matter of contemporaneous 
history, and I am, like Mare Antony, come to bury Cesar, 
not to praisehim. Let me, therefore, dear public, simply 
invite you to believe in the entire sincerity with which I 
in my own personality repeat to you again the words of 
Juliet : ‘Parting is such sweet sorrow that I could say 
good-night till it was to-morrow,’ and the affectionate 
regret with which I say to Booth’s Theatre—farewell !” 


Tne Mississippi has fifty-five tributary streams, with a 
' length of navigation of 16,571 miles, or about two-thirds. 
HENRY MONTAGUE, of the distance around the globe. 
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THE WOOD-HUNTER’S DREAM. 


Tue wild things loved me, but a wood-sprite said: 
“Though meads are sweet when flowers at morn uncurl, 
And woods are sweet with nightingale and merle, 

Where are the dreams that flush’d thy childish bed ? 

The spirit of the rainbow thou would’st wed !” 

I rose, I found her—found a rain-drenched girl 
Whose azure eyes and limbs of roseate pearl 
Colored the rain above her golden head. 


But standing by the rainbow-spirit’s side 
I saw no more the rainbow’s lovely stains ; 

To her by whom the glowing heavens were dyed 
The sun showed naught but dripping woods and plains; 
“God gives the world the rainbow, her the rains,” 

The wood-sprite laugh’d; “our seeker finds a bride.” 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ABEL 
DRAKE. 


By SurRREY WYATT. 


Y friend Bassett tells this story. Bas- 
sett, I should say, in the first place, 
is a clear-headed, ' practical, sober- 
minded man of business. His stand- 
ing, in a mercantile sense, is rated A 
No. 1. His associates consider his 
word to a transaction as reliable as 
his bond—a rare thing in business 
nowadays, I fear. 

A little too practical in his notions 
generally is Bassett, perhaps; believes 
in old-fashioned methods of doing 
business, lacks imagination for those 

e bold flights — inspirations I believe 
they call them—which sometimes conduct at a bound to 
the paradise of financial bliss, but more frequently 
plunge one into the purgatory of insolvency. No, Bassett 
embarks none of his argosies on problematical ventures ; 
that is why he is considered safe—slow, if you will—sure, 
at any rate. Such is the character Bassett bears in the 
commercial world ; reconcile it who can with Bassett’s 
story. 

We were fellow-clerks in the old Egliston Bank for 
years. Abel Drake and I (says Bassett), and when I set 
up business for myself, we continued to lodge together 
until—he was forty at the time—Abe went and got mar- 
ried. His wife was about half his age—a beauty—and 
there were some ill-natured stories going the rounds about 
her, of which I am sure Abe was not ignorant. It wasn’t 
in his nature, however, to believe anything wrong of a 
woman, and, at all events, he was in love with her, and 
they were married. Abe was one of the honestest as well 
as one of the humblest men you ever saw—yes, one of 
that kind of whom you have heard it said that they 
*‘couldn’t call their soul their own ”— just the sort that a 
woman can get the whip-hand of ; and I was certain that 
Mrs. Drake got and maintained the whip-hand of poor 
Abel from the moment they were made one flesh. 

Abe had become a recognized fixture at the bank. 
Everybody liked him. He was in receipt of a good 
salary, though his position was a comparatively humble 
one, and before his marriage had laid up money. Since 
that event I am sureif he had had the pay of old Hartwell, 
the President of the Egliston Bank, or the President of the 
United States for that matter, Clara Drake would have 
found ways to dispose of it, and left poor Abel in debt 
besides. ‘ 

He was in debt now—I only learned of it afterward— 


and that probably was the cause, though not the only 
one, for the sad change that I saw was daily taking place 
in my former light-hearted friend. 

Asad change it was—I am speaking of a time about two 
years after his marriage—and the ghost of his former self 
had he become. His form was bowed, his eye had lost its 
old-time genial lustre, his hair had grown thin and gray, 
and there was a general air of unthrift about his person— 
his clothes shabby, faded, and his linen showing anything 
but the care which our worthy old landlady used to take 
with it in the old days. 

Abe never opened his mouth about these changes, never 
said a word concerning his domestic affairs, and while I 
knew to what to attribute them—while I knew that his 
marriage was a mistake and a failure—yet I could never 
make up my mind to refer to his troubles, for I was con- 
scious that he was still blinded with the same blindness 
that had cast its glamour over his eyes in his courting 
days. 

As you may suppose, our intimacy was interrupted by 
Abel’s marriage. I disliked his wife—I fancied she dis- 
liked me, possibly the latter had something to do with 
the first—and my visits to their little cottage at Long- 
wood, a suburb two miles out of the city, soon ceased 
almost altogether. 

Abe, however, still dropped into my office frequently 
after bank hours; and one afternoon, when I had been de- 
tained later than usual, in order to finish a letter to catch 
the last New York mail, the door opened and in he came. 

He seemed to bring all the outdoor gloom and chill in 
with him—it was a raw, sunless Spring day—as he shuffled 
across the room—he always shuffled now—with his head 
bowed, and silently seated himself before the fire in my 
open grate. 

‘Hallo, Abel! Is it you or your ghost ?” I called out, 
jocosely, looking up from my letter. He made no partic- 
ular reply, and I added : ‘I'll be through in a minute, so 
make yourself at home.” 

Finishing my letter at length, I enveloped and stamped 
it, and again turned to my visitor. He had left his seat, 
and was now standing meditatively before my safe, a new 
one. 

In one hand he held an old, red morocco pocketbook, 
and something in his manner so surprised me that I stood 
regarding him silently for a full minute, till, slowly 
shaking his head as if negativing some mental question, 
he restored the pocketbook to an inner pocket, and at the 
same time caught my eye. 

I shall never forget the startled, almost frightened, look 
which came into his face. 

“T’ve no faith in ’em,” he said, nodding toward the 
safe, with a somewhat flurried effort to divert my atten- 
tion from his embarrassment, or whatever it was, J fan- 
cied. ‘They won’t keep money in nor burglars out any 
the better for that new-fangled kickshaw.” 

He indicated the dial of the combination-lock, then just 
coming into fashion, and which was meeting with the dis- 
paraging reception usually accorded to new inventions. 

I looked curiously at my friend, whose brows were knit, 
and whose features wore a look of mingled anxiety and 
perplexity which I ever after associated with his counte- 
nance. It struck me, too, that he was thinner and more 
careworn than usual. 

‘Look here, Abe, old fellow,” I said, waving the other 
subject, “you must get old Hartwell to- let you off for a 
few days, and take a run out of town. You’ve been work- 
ing too hard lately, I know, and need a holiday.” 

He smiled—a wan and feeble smile it was, like a brief 
glimmer of sunlight in a wintry sky, as he replied : 
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*«T don’t know but you're right, Fred. I begin to ac- 
knowledge to myself that I’m somewhat out of tune.” 

With a weary air he put his hand to his head. 

«‘Yes,” he went on, presently, ‘‘I have been seriously 
thinking of asking for a week—I haven't had a,day off for 
two years, you know—and taking Clara down to the old 
folks’ place, The country air would be a good thing, I 
am sure, after all these balls and parties, theatres and 
sleigh-rides, and what not. The poor girl needs the 
change more than I do.” 

There was just a tinge of bitterness mingling in the 
tender and solicitous tones with which he always spoke of 
his young wife. 

Those references to the Winter’s dissipations, in which, 
however, he had taken no share, I understood from previ- 
ous knowledge, although he made no direct mention of 
the real point of what I knew must be an annoyance, if 
not an actual grievance, to him. I felt the spirit move 
me irresistibly to speak to that point now. 

“¢ Yes,” said I, ‘it would be a good thing for both of 
you, if for no other reason than that the move would un- 
doubtedly rid you of Lieutenant Dawkins.” 

Dawkins was an army officer, and @ cousin of Mrs. 
Drake's. He had suddenly made his appearance early in 
the Winter, and on the score of his relation had been re- 
ceived by her husband as an honored guest. He claimed 
to be on furlough—an indefinite one, I imagined from his 
prolonged stay. He was a dashing-looking fellow—more 
dashing and more attentive, I often thought, than I would 
care to have hanging about my house, and taking my wife, 
if I had been blessed with one, almost every night of the 
week off to one sort of entertainment or another, as he did 
Clara Drake. 

I added something of the kind as delicately as possible 
to my remark, now that the ice had been broken on a 
topic which I had never seen my way clear to speak about 
before. 

Abel gave me a surprised and uneasy look. He did not 
speak at once. Presently he said: 

‘He is her cousin, you know, Fred—there can’t be 
anything wrong. My dear girl is young and fond of 
amusement, of course. It would be cruel to tie her down 
to the dull round of home life that suits me, and which 
only I am fitted for. I ought to be thankful—yes, I’m 
sure I ought to be thankful that she has a companion 
so suitable to her in age and tastes, and one with whom, 
as you may say, she was brought up—remember that, 
Fred.” 

I could say nothing further ; he staid but a few min- 
utes longer. As he rose to go, he said: 

‘‘T think I shall take your advice, Fred. Yes, I believe 
I will ask for a vacation.” 

He pulled his hat over his eyes, and with that dejected 
look which his face had worn so much of late, passed out 
into the street, and I did not again lay eyes on him till— 
but of my next meeting with Abel Drake I will tell you 
in its proper place. ¢ 

It was the second day after this that I was surprised by 
a visit from Clara Drake. She had never before done me 
such an honor, and it did not need her pale face and dis- 
turbed looks to tell me that only something of an extra- 
ordinary nature had supplied the motive of her coming. 

She was pretty as a picture, her modish garments 
giving their added charm to a figure that was grace itself. 
Just the style of woman, with her innocent, childish 
ways, which, in my estimation, concealed no end of art, to 
entrap the fancy of a soft-hearted, honest fellow like Abel 
Drake, as I told myself now for the hundredth time. I 
anxiously advanced to meet her. 


‘*Oh, Mr. Bassett,” she cried, without prelude or greet- 
ing, ‘‘you are his dearest friend—you must know. Tell 
me, I conjure you, where has my husband gone? Why 
has he left his home and me ?” 

Gone !—left his home! I was t»anderstruck. 

Perceiving, by my astonished looks, that I could not 
give her the information she sought, she went on hur- 
riedly to tell me that Abel had departed from his house at 
his usual hour on the preceding morning, since when she 
had neither seen nor heard from him. 

‘*You are positive that he dropped no hint that could 
in any way explain his absence to anybody ?—to the 
servants ?—not even to Lieutenant Dawkins?’ I asked, 
after she had finished, and looking sharply at her, a vague 
suspicion in my mind. 

I had expected that she would show some signs of em- 
barrassment as I mentioned Dawkins’s name, but she did 
not, nor did the faintest tinge of color come into her pale 
cheek. Her eye met mine with a look perfectly eandid 
and perfectly unconscious as she answered in the nega- 
tive. 

Dawkins, she said, had gone to rejoin his regiment 
in the West—his leave having expired—on the same 
morning that her husband had departed so mysteriously. 
The lieutenant had left, her an hour or two before Abel, 
having to take the early New York train. 

‘‘T am certain he could have said nothing to my cousin 
of his purpose, or Frank would surely have mentioned it 
to me,” Clara Drake added. 

I was puzzled. A ridiculous notion had flashed on my 
mind. Recalling some words which Abel had dropped 
during our last interview, I really fancied that he and 
Dawkins might have had a falling out serious enough to 
lead to a hostile meeting. But the idea was immediately 
rejected, for I knew Abel Drake was no fire-eater. 

To my further inquiries Mrs. Drake, not without embar- 
rassment and with some tears, replied to this effect : 

When her husband* came home after leaving me that 
other afternoon she.had noticed that his manner was 
strange. He was moody and reticent, and at times even 
irritable—a remarkable thing in one whose disposition 
was uniformly mild and gentle. 

The ensuing morning brought no improvement. At 
breakfast he had severely upbraided her for some trifling 
oversight. An hour or so after Dawkins had taken his 
leave, Abel had hastily rushed up-stairs, muttering some- 
thing about having forgotten some article left in his bed- 


room. Soon after Mrs. Drake heard the street-door 
shut. Her husband had gone away without bidding her 
good-by. 


She was so pained and grieved, and withal somewhat 
piqued at his conduct, that, in something of a pet, she 
went to spend the day at a neighbor's. She returned late 
in the evening. ‘ 

Abel was still absent, nor did he come that night. 
Between her doubts and anxiety she had passed the inter- 
vening time, expecting every moment her husband’s 
return, or at least some message from him, until at last 
she could bear the suspense no longer, and so had hast- 
ened to me, believing that I, if anybody, could explain 
the cause of Abel’s absence. 

While I revolved this information, I caught Clara Drake 
watching me keenly and seemingly with a painful incerti- 
tude which I fancied was entirely aside from that anxiety 
which she professed about my poor friend. 

“You do not speak!” she cried, at length. ‘Your 
silence frightens me. Oh, Mr. Bassett, you who know my 
dear Abel so well—you who saw him on that day when he 
came home so distrait—do you also share the terrible 
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thought which I cannot drive away? Do you also fear 
that—that—something may be the matter with—with—my 
husband’s mind ?” 

The words were but the echo of my thoughts. I could 
scarcely suppress a start. 

‘‘ Assuredly not,” I answered, quickly, disguising my 
alarm, and adding some reassuring words. 

Some snbtle influence at the moment produced within 
me a complete revulsion of feeling toward Clara Drake. I 
had been led to think her capricious, untrue, designing— 
that she was a consummate coquette, a siren, a very 
Jezebel. 

Thus prejudiced before I had ever seen her, her confid- 
ing, persuasive, child-like ways, attractive to most men, 
had hitherto repelled me, and served only to strengthen 
my distrust. 

But now it was made clear to my mind that what I had 
condemned as artifice was but the innocent waywardness 
of an untutored child—the genuine expression of an artless, 
unsophisticated nature. 

It was impossible to look into that charmingly youthful 
face—into those clear and honest eyes—and entertain for 
a moment the thought that falsehood could lurk beneath 
what was outwardly so candid and so fair. The hand- 
writing of Nature could never be so admirably forged. 

My prejudices, my doubts, vanished. I-had been a fool 
and worse. I had grossly, unpardonably wronged in my 
thoughts one upon whose purity and truth I would now 
have staked my soul. 

A look of intense relief came into Clara’s countenance at 
my words. 

“It makes me so happy to hear you say that !’’ she said. 
“T know not what to think of Abel’s singular behavior. 
But why,” she suddenly added—‘‘ why did he treat me so 
unkindly ? Why has he left me in this cruel way ?” 

For the first time, I bethought me of what had been said 
ebout Abel asking for a vacation. It really seemed plaus- 
ible to me for the moment that, in a temporary fit of irri- 
tation, he had obtained leave of absence, and gone out 
of town somewhere for a few days without informing his 
wife. 

It was scarcely like Abel Drake to do such a thing; 
but I caught at the idea, and she seemed also to do so 
when I mentioned it, as a drowning man will catch at a 
straw. 

“Depend upon it, Mrs. Drake,” I said, very confidently, 
“that is the true explanation of your husband’s absence, 
And, to make assurance doubly sure, if you will remain 
here for a few minutes, I will run over to the bank and 
ascertain.” 

My surmise was correct. Abel had come to the bank 
on the morning of his disappearance, and obtained a 
week’s leave. 

I came back to Clara Drake with the information, spoke 
as cheeringly as I could, advised her to go home at once 
so as to greet her husband when he returned, as I prophe- 
sied he soon would do, and saw her depart compara- 
tively easy in mind. 

The moment she had gone I hastened to City Hall and 
had a long interview with the chief of police. Within an 
hour detectives were on the search for Abel Drake. 

When TI left Clara Drake to go to the bank, I had 
noticed an unusual stir in the streets. Knots of people 
were gathered around, excitedly discussing some event. 
Newsboys were crying an ‘‘ Extra.” A crowd was col- 
lected round a newspaper office, eagerly scanning a fresh 
bulletin. It was the first announcement of the great rail- 
road disaster at Norwalk. Friday, the 6th of May, 1853! 
Shall I ever forget that day ? 
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Such horrors are familiar enough with us now ; we take 
them almost as a matter of course ; twenty-five years ago 
it was different. 

Something of the excitement without was perceptible 
in the bank as I entered. I sought Bob Ingalls, the 
cashier, an old friend. He greeted me with the hurried 
words : 

“T was just going to send for you, Fred. A terrible 
thing has happened.” 

My heart almost stopped. 

‘* Not Abel——?” I gasped, and could say no more. 

‘* Abe’s all right. No, it’s poor Mr. Edward.” 

Mr. Edward was the younger brother of President Hart- 
well. He was a wool-broker and had made money—more 
by good luck than by wit, as they used to say ; for he was 
a careless, harum scarum sort of a fellow, but whole- 
souled to a fault, and a favorite at the Egliston.’ His jolly 
face would be sadly missed there now. The president 
had received a dispatch stating that poor Mr. Edward was 
one of the victims of the disaster, and was then lying at 
the point of death at Norwalk. Mr. Hartwell had just 
hastened to the depot. An extra train was to start im- 
mediately for the scene of the wreck. 

‘*And now,” said Ingalls, after this relation, ‘“‘can you 
tell me if Abe has yet left home, or if he has, where a tele- 
gram will reach him ?” 

‘‘Tt is the very information I came to seek,’ I answered, 
bewildered. 

“Indeed! I thought Likely you had seen him. Abe 
came in day before yesterday and obtained a week’s vaca- 
tion. He was looking miserably, and Mr. Hartwell told 
him to take more time if he wanted. I shall have to send 
out to his house, then, after all.” 

‘That will be useless,” I said ; ‘‘not even his wife 
knows his whereabouts.” 

‘My God !” exclaimed the cashier, with a look of abso- 
lute terror. 

And then he told me that a letter had come from Mr. 
Edward dated the previous day which the president had 
thrust into his (Ingalls’s) hand as he was leaving for the 
depot, requesting him to attend at once to the matter of 
which it treated. He passed the letter to me, motioning 
for me to read it. The missive was hastily scrawled, 
and ran something in this wise : 


‘‘ May be detained several days after all. Have money left with 
Drake credited to my account. Didn’t expect to have any use 
for it; as itis, may be obliged to draw on you for a thousand or 
so. Five one-thou’ notes in package.” 


The explanation, which, it is proper to state, was elicited 
from Hackett, the porter of the house, was this : 

On the previous Wednesday afternoon—the day when 
Abel Drake paid his visit to me—Mr. Edward had entered 
the bank in great haste. Everybody had gone excepting 
Abel and the porter, Hackett, and to them Mr. Edward 
had stated that some business exigency required his im- 
mediate presence in New York, and he desired a message 
to that effect taken to his brother’s house. Hackett 
volunteered to take the message, and the broker was al- 
ready half-way down the stairs, going at his usual break- 
neck speed, when he suddenly came flying back to Abel's 
desk, and tossing toward him a long, unsealed envelope, 
with the hurried words, ‘‘ Take care of that for me, Abe, 
till I come back to-morrow,” was off again before Abel 
could remonstrate. 

“Ht was just like poor Mr. Edward,” commented the 
cashier, after Hackett had been dismissed. ‘‘ Probably 
he had received the money too late to deposit, and sud- 
denly bethought himself that it would be safer-with Abe 
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than in his own pocket on the journey. But what has 
become of the five thousand dollars? Why did Abel fail 
to mention the circumstance when he came here yester- 
day morning? And, above all, why has he disappeared 
in this singular manner ?” 

I could only echo the question. I understood well 
enough now that Abel Drake had come to my office that 
Wednesday afternoon with the idea of putting the money 
thus forced on his charge in my safe for security, he 
having no means of access to the vaults of the bank after 
hours. ; 

The sudden responsibility of such a sum no doubt 
worried and perplexed him ; he was inclined to be fussy 
and fidgety about such things I knew. At the last 
moment, however, he had evidently been assailed by a 
nervous dread of letting the money go out of his posses- 
sion, and had even shrunk from confiding to me the cause 
of his perplexity. 

But this did not explain the mystery of his subsequent 
proceedings ; this offered no solution to the question— 
why did Abel Drake make no mention of the money in- 
trusted to him by Mr. Edward when he applied to Mr. 
Edward’s brother for his vacation the ensuing morning ? 

I thought of his unhappy domestic relations, of his 
wife’s extravagance, and other things were forced on my 
mind that I dared not harbor, but which would not down 
at my bidding ; and mingling with them was that terrible 
suggestion of Clara Drake’s, and, as if in answer to the 
thought, Ingalls suddenly exclaimed : 

‘‘By heaven ! I can’t understand it! Either poor Abe 
has gone crazy, or he has met with foul play.” 

There was one idea that did not for a moment occur to 
either of us—the idea that Abel Drake had succumbed to 
some extraordinary pressure of circumstances and ab- 
sconded with the money. 

“What is to be done?” the cashier continued. ‘I 
scarcely feel authorized to act in the matter in Mr. Hart- 
well’s absence. When he gave me this letter, he evidently 
supposed that Abel had turned the money over to me. 
There was no time for explanation.” 

I had already made up my mind what to do. Abel 
Drake was my dearest friend ; for his own and his wife’s 
sake, the mystery of his disappearance and his present 
abiding-place must be solved, and at once; and hence, 
believing that whatever the cause of his strange proce- 
dure, he, at least, was innocent of the shadow of a stain. 
Thad placed the case in the hands of the police. 

The event justified the step. On the following after- 
noon I received a summons to the City Hall. 

“We have struck the trail,” was the chief’s greeting, 
to my unspeakable delight. ‘‘Mr. Drake took the noon 
train for New York last Thursday. Why did he go to 
New York ?” he continued, in answer to my wondering 
question, ‘‘to get back the sfolen money—yes, stolen from 
him in his own house. Not by his wife—oh, no |— 
although— But that’s not to the point. No; the money 
went off in the 6 a.m. New York express that same day, 
buttoned up in Lieutenant Dawkins’s pocket! Lieulen- 
ant? No more an army officer than you or I, sir. An 
adventurer—as I suspected when you went over the 
story ; so the first step taken was to have the army-roster 
searched, with the result as stated. It was plain sailing 
after that. Just asI got that dispatch from Washington, 
one of my men came in and reported that Mr. Drake had 
purchased a ticket for New York on Thursday ; the ticket- 
seller knew him well, and saw him board the 12:5 train. 
Family reasons of course prompted your friend to seek 
Dawkins and try first to prevail on him to restore the 
money before making his loss known.” 


It was all perfectly plain now. 

‘‘ Well, he found Dawkins,” resumed the police officer. 
‘Both were registered at the Merchants’ Hotel in New 
York city on Thursday night. So cornered, Dawkins 
could do no less than give up the money ; and depend 
upon it, Mr. Drake is now on the way home, if he has not 
already arrived there.” 

“You know, then, that he started for home ?” I asked, 
eagerly ; but my question seemed to embarrass the chief. 

‘*To tell you the truth,” he said, “I have jumped at 
that conclusion. Save the bare facts that Dawkins and 
Drake put up at the same hotel, on the same night, and 
that early the next morning they left it, I know positively 
nothing ; but the inference is plain, it seems to me. They 
must have met—but conjecture is idle. The New York 
men are at work, and it will be a question of a few hours 
only for them to trace the movements of both Mr. Drake 
and Dawkins and ascertain their present whereabouts. I 
will immediately advise you of the receipt of any further 
intelligence.” 

I left City Hall, my anxiety but partially lightened. 
It was about five o’clock when I got back to my office. 
Every incident of that afternoon is still as fresh in my 
mind as though it had happened but yesterday. I re- 
member that there had been a change in the weather ; the 
air was as mild and languid as an early Summer day ; 
and now as I unlocked my door I left it partly ajar, and 
then I unfastened the iron shutter of a back window and 
threw up the sash. For half a minute I stood looking 
down into the narrow alley which ran along the rear of 
the buildings, and then I turned round to go to my desk, 
and there, between me and the open door, standing in the 
midst of the afternoon sunlight, streamihg across the 
thyeshold, was Abel Drake. 

He had entered so noiselessly that I had not heard the 
faintest sound. The joyful ejaculation with which I was 
about to hail him as soon as I recovered from my surprise 
died away on my lips as I beheld the ghastly, cadaverous 
face, the sunken features, and, above all, that horrible, 
vacuous expression in his eyes seen sometimes in the hope- 
lessly insane. 

At last, controlling the tremor which I felt in every 
nerve and muscle, I approached him and said : 

* Abel, old friend——” 

But he interrupted me with an impressive gesture, 
staying me, as it were, at arm’s length, while the sound of 
my voice seemed to produce an almost magnetic change 
in his countenance ; and after repeated struggles for ut- 
terance, he at length said : 

‘‘ Listen—I won’t trouble you but » moment—I want 
to tell you something that must—must—must be told !” 

The barely audible tones with which he commenced 
rose with each repetition of the verb to an emphasis that 
ended almost in a paroxysm. 

I spoke again soothingly, and urged him to sit down 
and rest. 

‘“‘ Rest ?” he repeated, wearily. ‘‘ There is no rest for 
me until I have said what I came to say. Heed it well. 
That money is safe. Where, I will presently tell you. I 
was unjust to my wife—unjust to her cousin in that I be- 
lieved they sought to defraud me. The money weighed 
on my mind. At length I placed it under my pillow. I 
was always a sleep-walker. I arose in my sleep, took the 
pocketbook and, went down-stairs—down—down to the 
very cellar. I awoke and found myself there, she standing 
near by with a lighted lamp, he shaking me roughly. 
They led me back to bed. In the morning the pocket- 
book was gone. He had likewise departed. We had kad 
some words the night before—no matter about what. I 
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followed him to New York, saw him,‘and was convinced of 
his innocence. He suggested that I must have risen a 
second: time ‘in my sleep that night, and concealed the 
pocketbook. He was right—I know it now.” 

All this had been spoken without animation, with no 
change of look or tone, like one repeating a lesson by 
rote, and in which the intellectual faculties had no part. 

Now he paused. And then, in a lower and feebler tone, 
but which was still fearfully distinct to my tense senses, 
he added : 

‘Look behind the large mirror in the sitting-room, and 
tell her I forgive all—all. She will——” 

His voice died away in inarticulate sounds. An awful 
change crept over his face, as if, struggling to add some- 
thing more, his faculties, braced to an extreme tension by 
some all -mas- 
tering anxiety, 
had suddenly 
relaxed like 
the snapping 
of a cord. 

He essayed 
to speak again, 
and then, wild- 
ly waving his 
arms, he turned 
from-me and 
glided swiftly 
to the door. 

Why did I 
not stop him ? 
I only know 
that I had not 
the power of 
motion until I 
saw him pass 
out into the 


street, and then only did my suspended faculties resume 
their sway. In a trice I had made all fast, seized my hat, 
and was out in the street in time to see him turn the next 
corner, going still very swiftly. 

Vain was every effort to overtake him. On he sped, 
never once turning to right or left, gliding steadily, irre- 
sistibly, through the throng of people who were hurrying 
home from the day’s labor, while I was elbowed and 
hustled in my frantic efforts to bridge the distance that 
separated us—on, until I saw him disappear through the 
wide entrance of a railroad depot. 

Then I knew that, despite what he had said to impress 
me to the contrary—following, undoubtedly, an instinct 
which survived the lapse of his rational powers—he was 
going to his home. A train was leaving as I hurried into 
the depot, 
seeking him on 
every side. At 
last I saw him 
as he was pass- 
ing into one of 
the cars, but, 
to my chagrin, 
the train moved. 
away before { 
could leap 
aboard. Within 
ten minutes 
after, however, 
I was seated in 
another train 
which would 
stop at Long- 
wood, and in 
as many min- 
utes was at the 
door of the 
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Drakes’ cottage. Ushered by the servant into the sitting- 
room, there, to my astonishment, I found Clara Drake 
and—Lieutenant Dawkins. 

‘“« You here ? I exclaimed, in my surprise and indigna- 
tion to the latter. 

Dawkins started toward me, while Mrs. Drake spran, 
to her feet. : 

“Yes, Iam here,” retorted the former. ‘I believe I 
have a right to be.” 

And he glanced toward his cousin. 

‘‘Tf Abel Drake does not question your privilege I pre- 
sumelI should notdo so,” Ianswered. ‘‘ After what he has 
told me, however, you must pardon me for saying that in 
my judgment it would have been in better taste if you 
had rejoined your regiment "—I emphasized the words— 
‘‘yather than to come back to this house, considering how 
and for what reasons you last left it.” 

My reference was to Abel’s hint that he and Dawkins had 
had some words—the purpose of which I readily inferred ; 
and I could see by his changing color that Dawkins thor- 
oughly understood me. 

“You do not know——” he stammered. 

‘*T know everything,” I interposed. ‘‘Eyen to your 
meeting in New York.” 

He started and again changed color. 

‘* How did you know that ?” he asked. 

‘*T repeat, Abel informed me of it, as well as of all that 
transpired at the interview. He acknowledged that he 
had misjudged you in ¢hat matter, and furthermore that 
you suggested the idea about his getting up a second time 
in his sleep and concealing the money.” 

** True.” 

‘He uttered the word in almost a whisper, gazing at me 
strangely. 

““Which remains to be proved,” I continued. ‘If 
Abel’s senses did not play him false—if he did not allow 
his imagination to be deluded by an idea artfully in- 
sinuated in order to divert suspicion, then the missing 
money should be here /” 

I had moved to where the old-fashioned looking-glass 
hung against the wall. My doubts were strengthened to 
conviction as I watched Dawkins’s ashy face. I knew the 
money was not there—but I was deceived. As I moved 
the glass the pocket-book fell to the floor ! 

There was a simultaneous cry from Clara Drake and 
Dawkins. 

**How did you know this ?” the latter demanded. 

“Must I repeat again that Abel Drake told me ? 
where is Abel? Why is he not here ?” 

‘*Where and when did he tell you ?” cried Dawkins, 
hoarsely, moving closer to me, and clutching my arm, 
without heeding my questions. 

“To-day, in my office, and not an hour ago,” I an- 
swered, with stern emphasis. ‘If he has not arrived, he 
will speedily be here.”’ 

““My God !” exclaimed Dawkins, staggering back and 
clasping both hands before his face, while Clara Drake 
fell groveling upon the floor, uttering piercing cries. 

I thought I had never seen a more complete picture of 
confounded guilt. I sprang savagely at Dawkins. 

‘*Wretch !_ You—you have done some evil thing to my 
friend! I know he came here—I saw him take the train 
and followed him. Scoundrel! Devil! Have you al- 
ready murdered——" 

“God forbid !” cried Dawkins, shaking himself free 
from my grip on his throat and falling back with a shud- 
dering, horror-stricken motion. ‘I have done him wrong, 
but not that—not that! She—” he pointed to the cower- 
ing figure of Clara Drake—‘‘ was to have been my wife. 


But 
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They compelled her to marry him, and never lisped a 
word about an engagement—you can guess why.” 

‘‘In Heaven’s name, then, what ails you both ?” I de- 
manded, looking from one to the other with a glowing 
terror creeping through my veins. ‘Tell me what this 
means! Where—where is Abel Drake ?” 

* God be merciful !” said Dawkins, in a fearful voice, his 
face pallid as death, his limbs quivering. ‘‘ Abel Drake was 
instantly killed at Norwalk yesterday! I knew he took 
that ill-fated train. I hastened at once to the scene. I 
found and identified him. I only left him this morning 
to hasten to Clara. The body must have arrived at the 
depot this afternoon. God have mercy! for you have 
seen——” 

What had I seen? What had told me of that which it 
was impossible for me otherwise to have had any know- 
ledge of ? What had shown me where the lost money 
was hid ? 

The objections of philosophy, of science, of our much- 
vaunted common-sense, of ordinary experience, all fail to 
disturb my conviction that Abel Drake came back from 
the dead and revealed to me, his life-long friend, the 
things which I have stated—to me, whom he could surely 
trust to vindicate his good name, and shield one dearer 
still from suspicion, perhaps from possible temptation ; 
and to my dying day I will aver it. That Saturday after- 
noon I know now, as I knew then, I conversed as in life 
with Abel Drake ; and Abel Drake had been for twenty- 
four hours no longer of this world ! 


THE CORONATION OF THE CZAR 
ALEXANDER III. AT MOSCOW. 


One of the most magnificent and notable ceremonies of 
our time took place in Moscow, the ancient capital of 
Russia, on Sunday, May 27th, 1883. 

The death of his predecessor, a victim to the plots of 
the Nihilists, and the threats openly made that Alexander. 
III. should never be crowned, invested the ceremony with 
unusual interest. The ominous cloud which hung over 
the scene, pregnant with lightnings that might rend 
and tear their way through the gathering of royal and 
noble personages made the world await with bated breath 
the news of that day in Moscow. 

The Emperor Alexander ITI., styled the Orthodox, Most 
Pious, Most-Christ-loving, Most Autocratic, and Mighty 
Sovereign ; the Autocrat of All the Russias, of Moscow, 
Kiev, Vladimir, and Novgorod ; Czar of Kazan, Czar of 
Astrachan, Czar of Poland, Czar of Siberia, Czar of the 
Tauric Khersonese, Czar of Georgia ; Lord of Pskoff, and 
Grand Prince of Smolensk, Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia, 
and Finland ; Prince of Esthonia, Lithuania, Courland, 
and Semigalia, of Samogithia, Korelia, Tver, Yougoria, 
Perm, Viatka, and Bulgaria (on the Volga) ; Lord and 
Grand Prince of the Lowlands of Novgorod, of Tcherni- 
gov, Riazan, Plotsk, Rostoff, Yaroslav, Bielozersk, Oudor, 
Obdor, Kondisk, Vitebsk, and Mstislavsk ; Ruler of All 
the Countries of the North ; Lord of the Territories of 
Iberia, Kartalinsk, and Kabardinsk, and the Districts of 
Armenia ; Hereditary Lord and Sovereign of the Circas- 
sian and Mountain Princes and others ; Lord of Turkestan 
(this is the last addition), Heir of Norway, Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Stormark, Dittmarsch, and Olden- 
burg, was that day crowned, with his Imperial Consort 
Maria Feodoroyna (Princess Dagmar of Denmark), in the 
Cathedral of the Assumption (the Uspensky Sabor) ac- 
cording to the official programe 
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Three days before the actual ceremony, in several 
public places of Moscow, solemn proclamation of the in- 
tended act was made tothe assembled people, and at each 
gate of the city. This was done by richly attired heralds, 
attended by several generals and four squadrons of cavalry. 
The spectacle was very imposing when the trumpets gave 
the signal, and all the people uncovered their heads, to 
listen to the proclamation read by one of the Secretaries 
of the State. An immense number of printed copies of 
this document having been cast among the crowd of peo- 
ple, the procession moved off, with its military escort, to 
repeat the same performance at every gate of the city. A 
violent scramble took place among the crowd for the 
printed copies of the proclamation. 

The Imperial Standard, in the hall of trophies at the 
Imperial Arsenal, was consecrated. This standard is 
made of yellow silk, and on both its sides the Imperial 
Eagle is embroidered in black, on each side of which are 
garlands of laurel and palm, encircling emblazonments of 
the escutcheons of all the provincial governments of 
Russia. It is surrounded by an embroidered border ter- 
minating ina fringe of the richest gold bullion. The flag- 
staff is adorned with two golden tassels, and surmounted 
by a small golden eagle. The socket in which it is 
planted is of the Russian Imperial colors—yellow, black, 
and white. 

On the Coronation Day, at a very early hour in the 
morning, every open space in Mescow from which a 
glimpse of the procession could be got was thronged with 
spectators ; and everywhere throughout the city a pro- 
fuse display of flags, banners, drapery, and devices, all of 
the national colors, met the eye; but these were thickest 
along the line of the procession, where every window was 
crowded, every inch of standing room occupied. 

A fine view of the outdoor spectacle in the Kremlin was 
obtained from the tower of the Ivan Veliki, overlooking 
the Palace-square, and having the Imperial Palace to the 
left hand, its terrace front partly hidden by the Cathedral 
of the Annunciation, the roof and cupolas sheeted with 
gold. Lower down, on the same side, was the Cathedral 
of the Archangel Michael : while to the right hand of this 
view was the Cathedral of the Assumption, where the 
ceremony was to take place. The doors of these churches, 
which are very much smaller than the name cathedral 
would seem to imply, open on to the square ; and round 
each of them, from an early hour, priests began to gather. 
They were richly dressed in vestments of cloth of gold, 
the Metropolitans with jeweled mitres, and the abbots in 
eaps of purple velvet. At last a murmur of expectation 
ran through the spectators as a side door opened behind 
the Cathedral, and Bishops, robed and mitred, issued 
forth, followed by the Court choir, in black cassocks, 
trimmed with gold and red. These joined their brethren 
already waiting at the porch, and with censers swinging 
prepared to receive the Czar. 

The space between the Tower of Ivan and the Palace, 
about a hundred yards across by one hundred and fifty in 
length, was railed off into four rectangles, leaving two 
broad gangways crossing each other at right angles in the 
middle. These were carpeted, like the grand staircase, 
with crimson cloth. On the left of the square were sta- 
tioned the Cossacks of the Royal Guard, in scarlet tunics 
and tall Astrachan hats; on the right, the magnificent 
Life Guards, in white with gold helmets, with red cloth 
cuirasses, decorated with the two-headed eagle. Of the 
four spaces into which the square was divided, two were 
filled with soldiers and bandsmen ; one was destined for 
the elders of the communal councils, representing the 
peasantry, and the fourth by men and women of the 
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artisan or petty burgher class, in their holiday garb, long 
black caftans and blue caps. The crimson - carpeted 
spaces between, reserved for those who were to form the 
procession, soon became like beds of variegated flowers as 
the ladies’ robes, the priestly vestments, and the strange 
Asiatic costumes mingled with the uniforms of the body- 
guard and Court officials. 

At last, around the foot of the staircase there was a stir, 
which announced that the procession was about to be 
formed, and loud cheers broke out from the crowd to the 
left by the great bell. Those standing on the tower could 
see right up the staircase of the Palace. 

Issuing from the Palace, and preceded by heralds, the, 
Czarewitch first appeared, accompanied by all the members 
of the Imperial family not in attendance on the Emperor, 
by the foreign princes, and by the ladies of the Court ; the 
latter in trains of ruby velvet, broidered round with 
golden flowers. Each Grand Duchess leant on the arm of 
one of the Princes, the Czarewitch leading the way with 
the Queen of Greece. The Duke of Edinburgh took the 
Archduchess Maria Theresa, the Archduke Karl Ludwig 
the Grand Duchess Marie Paulovna; and so, in stately 
array, they proceeded to the door of the Cathedral, where 
they received the benediction from the Metropolitan 
Archbishop of Novgorod. 

Meantime a magnificent baldachin of cloth-of-gold, sur- 
mounted by tricolor plumes, black, orange, and white, 
was brought forward by thirty-two staff officers, who 
handed it over to the same number of generals most dis- 
tinguished in the Russian service, and these had to sup- 
port it to the foot of the staircase. Their Majesties were 
now informed that all was ready, and at a signal from tha 
trumpeters and drummers stationed on the terrace the 
main division of the procession advanced and entered the 
sacred edifice. 

By half-past eight the Cathedral was filled by all the 
officials and nobles of highest rank and station in Russia, 
with the exception of those who formed part of the Impe- 
rial procession. 

The interior of the Cathedral of the Assumption 
(Uspensky Sabor) presented a gorgeous spectacle. In the 
centre, between the four great columns, was the scarlet 
canopy, with its double-headed eagle, and its emblazon- 
ings and plumes, black, yellow, and white. Under this 
stood the throne, and before it a table for the regalia. 
The whole space on the floor of the Cathedral was 
crowded with an assembly brilliant in uniforms of every 
color ; while the clergy in their gorgeous robes extended 
in a double line from the dais to the entrance. 

It was a wonderful kaleidoscopic arrangement of colors, 
especially in the tribune reserved for the ladies of the 
Russian Court, who presented a bewildering scene of 
beauty in their exquisitely fashioned dresses in the na- 
tional Russian Style. Among this group was Madame 
Baurine, sister of the late General Skobeleff, remarkable 
for her beauty and the richness and exquisite design of 
her dress. Near the Russian ladies a place had been set 
apart for the Metropolitans of the Catholic Church in 
Russia—Mer. Guintow, Archbishop of Mokieloff, and 
Mgr. Popel, Archbishop Metropolitan of Warsaw. They 
may be said to be the religious representatives of Poland, 
and it was very appropriate that the Empress, whom the 
Poles style their gracious protectress, should have placed 
them near the ladies of her court. On the Diplomatic 
Tribune, filled with all varieties of uniform and rich with 
the brilliant court dresses of the ladies, were many well- 
known faces. In the first row, next to General Schwein- 
itz, stood Sir Edward Thornton ; then the ladies of the 
British Embassy and the wife of the German Ambassador ; 
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then the representatives of Aus- 
tria and France. Among the 
ladies of the latter embassy a 
place had been found for Mrs. 
Hunt, wife of the American Am- 
bassador, who was placed in the 
third row, and seemed medi- 
tating how it came about that 
he should find himself among 
the Chinese, Japanese and rep- 
resentatives of the South Amer- 
ican republics. With Mrs. 
Hunt sat her charming daugh- 
ter, and among the secretaries of 
legation was Mr. Wirtz, from 
the Petersburg Legation. 
Slightly removed from the Am- 
bassadors was a group of special 
envoys, including General 
Pittié, representative of Presi- 


dent Grévy ; Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, and Rear Admiral Baldwin, 
representing the United States 
Navy. 

The proceedings commenced 
with the chanting of the Te 
Deum. There was a movement 
of the clergy toward the door, 
where they received the Czare- 
witch, with whom came the 
Grand Dukes and Duchesses, 
the foreign Princes, and many 
ladies of the Court. The Czare- 
witch, with the Grand Dukes, 
took up his position to the 
right of the dais. After a short 
time the roar of cannon and 
the cheering of the crowd out- 
side proclaimed that the Impe- 
rial procession was coming. 
The clergy again moved to the 
door, where the Emperor and 
Empress on their arrival were 
welcomed by the Archbishop of 
Moscow. The Archbishop of 
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Kiev presented them with holy 
water, and the Archbishop of 
Novgorod held the cross for 
them to kiss. The Emperor 
and Empress, followed by the 
Imperial family, entered the 
church in the wake of the 
clergy, whilst the choir intoned 
the Psalm ‘‘Mercy and Jus- 
tice.” Having bowed three 
times before the golden gates 
of the Iconostasis, they kissed 
the holy pictures, and, mount- 
ing the dais, took their seats on 
the thrones beneath the bal- 
dachin. 

The Emperor’s throne was 
that known as the throne of 
Alexis Feodorovitch, composed 
of carved ivory, while the Em- 
press occupied that of Alexis 
Michailovitch, of silver, gilt 
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and jeweled. The Archbishops and the rest of the 
clergy formed in two ranks on either side of the 
church from the steps of the throne up to the Imperial 
gates. When the Psalm was ended and the bells had 
stopped ringing, the Archbishop of Novgorod approached 
the steps of the throne, and addressed the Emperor, in- 
viting his Majesty to make profession of the Orthodox 
Catholic faith. He held before the Emperor an open book, 
from which his Majesty read the prescribed creed, and re- 
ceived a benediction from the Archbishop. A litany was 
then recited, with special petitions added for the welfare 
of the Emperor and Empress. The Archbishops of Nov- 
gorod and Kiev then ascended the platform of the throne. 
The Czar, after havirg removed from his neck the ordi- 
nary Collar of St. Andrew, and handed it to one of the 
officials, gave command that the collar in diamonds of that 
‘Order, as well as the Imperial Mantle of State, should be 
presented to 
him. The 
mantle was 
brought for- 
ward on two 
cushions by 
the two Arch- 
bishops, pro- 
nouncing the 
invocation, 
“In nomine 
Patris, et Filii, 
et Spiritus 
Sancti, Amen.” 
Assisted by 
the two pre- 
lates, and by 
his own 
brothers, the 
Grand Dukes 
Vladimir and 
Alexis, the 
Emperor put 
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on this mantle, which was of cloth-of-gold, with a 
border of ermine, while the Archbishop of Moscow said, 
“Cover and protect thy people as this robe covers and 
protects thee.” The Emperor now again bowed down his 
head before the Archbishop of Novgorod, who, making 
over it the sign of the cross, folded his hands crosswise above 
him, and repeated two prayers, after which the Emperor 
ordered the Imperial Crown to be brought to him. The 
Crown was taken from the table by an official appointed 
for the purpose and carried on a velvet cushion to the 
Archbishop of Novgorod, who in turn presented it to the 
Emperor. The latter took it in his hands and placed it 
upon his head, whilst the Archbishop repeated, ‘‘In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” He then read to the Emperor from a 
book the customary allocution. Next was presented to his 
Majesty the sceptre and orb, these emblems likewise 
first passing 
. through the 
- hands of the 
Archbishop of 
Novgorod. 
The En- 
peror, sitting 
crowned and 
robed, the 
sceptre in his 
right hand 
and the orb 
in his left, re- 
mained some 
few moments 
motionless. 
He then, lay- 
ing aside the 
sceptre and 
orb, 'com- 
manded that 
the Empress 
should draw 
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near to him. Her Imperial Majesty then knelt before her 
august consort on a cushion of crimson yelyet embroi- 
dered with gold, placed on the estrade by one of her at- 
tendants. The Emperor then removed his crown from 
his head, touched the forehead of the Empress with the 
diadem, and replaced it on his head. The Empress’s 
own crown was then presented to the Czar by the digni- 
tary who had carried it in the cortége, and the Emperor 
placed it on the head of her Imperial Majesty Maria Feo- 
doroyna. The four Ladies of Honor then approached 
their Sovereign in order to fix the crown on her head. 

Next were presented to the Emperor the Imperial 
Mantle and Collar of St. Andrew, with which his Majesty 
proceeded to invest the Empress ; the Ladies of Honor 
again gathering round her Majesty in order to adjust the 
mantle and collar. The Empress then arose and re-seated 
herself on her throne, and the Emperor resumed the 
sceptre and orb. The Archdeacon here recited the styles 
and titles of the Czar, and intoned the verses ‘‘ Domine 
Salyum fac Imperatorem,” ‘‘ Domine Salvam fac Imper- 
atricem.”; followed by ‘‘Ad Multos Annos.” This the 
choir repeated in unison three times. Full peals were 
then rung on all the bells, and a salvo of 101 guns was 
fired. 

During the artillery salute the clergy and all those 
present expressed their congratulations to the Emperor, 
without quitting their places, by profound reverences. 
The Empress and members of the Imperial family also 
tendered their felicitations to the Czar, ascending for 
that purpose the topmost steps of the throne estrade. 
After the artillery salute the Czar arose, laid by his 
sceptre and orb, and, in kneeling posture, recited from an 
open book, presented to him by the Archbishop of Noy- 
gorod, a prescribed prayer. The Archbishop and the 
entire illustrious congregation then knelt and offered up 
a supplication to the Almighty for the welfare of the 
Sovereign, the Czar alone remaining standing. The Arch- 
bishop, on arising, pronounced a short allocution to his 
Imperial Majesty, and the choir chanted the ‘‘ Te Deum ” 
to the sound of all the bells of the Kremlin. Then the 
celebration of mass commenced, the Czar removing his 
crown, which was not replaced until the conclusion of the 
liturgy. Having read aloud a portion of the New Testa- 
ment, the Archbishop presented to their Majesties the 
sacred volume, which they deyoutly kissed. 

Whilst the anthem of the Communion was being chanted, 
the Civil Governor of Moscow, aided by subordinate 
officials, laid down—for the passage of his Majesty from 
the throne to the holy door of the Iconostasis—a narrow 
carpet of crimson velvet bordered with gold, and then 
the Archdeacon extended a carpet of gold brocade from 
the holy doors to the high altar. At the termination of 
the communion anthem, when the officiating clergy had 
communicated and the holy doors of the Iconostasis stood 
open, two Archbishops, attended by two Archdeacons, 
advanced toward his Majesty to announce to him that the 
rite of consecration was about to commence. The Czar, 
having ungirded himself of his sword, descended from 
the throne and proceeded, followed by her Majesty the 
Empress, to the golden Iconostasis, or screen of the 
chancel. The Imperial family were preceded by Masters 
of the Ceremonies, and followed by a great company of 
Ministers of State and members of the military household. 
Having reached the portal of the Iconostasis, the Em- 
peror alone stepped forward upon the carpet of gold bro- 
cade. The Empress did not advance beyond the extrem- 
ity of the carpet of crimson velvet. Then the Archbishop 
of Novgorod, bearing the precious amphora containing 
the sacred oil, dipped therein the traditional gilded palm- 


branch, and performed the rite of unction on the fore- 
head, eyelids, lips, arms, left breast and hands of his 
Imperial Majesty, pronouncing the hallowed words, ‘‘ Im- 
pressio doni Spiritfis Sancti.” The Archbishop of Kiey 
performed the rite of wiping off the vestiges of the holy 
unction. Again the bells pealed, and a salvo of a 
hundred guns announced that the Czar had been anointed. 
The Czar then stood before the Icon of the Saviour, and 
the Empress, setting foot on the carpet of golden brocade, 
approached the Iconostasis. The Archbishop of Novgo- 
rod anointed her Majesty with the Holy Chrism on the 
forehead. 

The ceremonial of consecration being thus coneluded, 
her Imperial Majesty stood before the Icon of the Virgin. 
The Archbishop of Novgorod then conducted the Czar by 
the Holy Gates into the Sanctuary, officiating prelates 
bearing up the coronation mantle. His Majesty, ap- 
proaching the holy table, communicated as priests com- 
municate—that is to say, in the two elements separately ; 
‘by virtue of the sovereignty which resides in his person.” 
After the communion one of the Archbishops tendered 
to his Majesty the customary bread and wine, while 
another Archprelite presented water for the ablutions. 
Quitting the Sanctuary, the Emperor took up his position 
by the Icon of the Saviour. The Empress then ap- 
proached the holy door, and received the communion 
from the hands of the Archbishop of Novgorod, accord- 
ing to the usual rite. Two Archbishops presented to her 
Majesty the bread and wine, together with water for 
ablution. Their Majesties then returned to their thrones, 
the Imperial regalia being carried before them. The 
Archpriest-Almoner of the Emperor then recited before 
their Majesties the Prayer of Thanksgiving after commun- 
ion ; and at the conclusion of mass the Archdeacon in- 
toned the ‘‘ Domine Salyum fac Imperatorem ” and the 
‘‘Domine Salvam fac Imperatricem,” the choristers thrice 
repeating, as before, ‘‘Ad Multos Annos.” At the con- 
clusion of divine service, the clergy presented the cross 
to be kissed by their Majesties ; after which, the Czar 
having resumed his crown and again taken the sceptre 
and orb in his hands, the Imperial procession was re- 
formed in the same order as that in which it had entered 
the Cathedral, passing out by the north door. 

“‘And how,” says a correspondent, ‘shall I describe 
the incidents and feelings of the few minutes during 
which, in his passage, under a gorgeous canopy, from one 
church to another, Alexander III. showed himself to a 
mighty concourse of his acclaiming subjects as their 
crowned and consecrated ruler, Emperor and Autocrat of 
All the Russias by inheritance, by Divine right, and by 
heavenly unction? The solemn and majestic strains of 
the National Anthem, the joyful pealing of the bells, the 
thunder of cannon, the surging sea of spectators, and 
their loud and long-continued cheers, the gilded domes of 
the glorious city, seen glittering through the battery 
smoke, and the cloud-encompassed sun, struggling 
through to suffuse the scene with its encouraging smile— 
all produced a sensation which it was littleless than rap- 
ture to experience, and a picture which can never fade 
from the recollection.” 

Their Imperial Majesties afterward dined in State, 
wearing the Imperial crowns and mantles, in the banquet- 
ing-hall, called the Granovitaya Palata, in the presence of 
the high dignitaries of the Empire, and were served at 
table by their chief Ministers and Chamberlains. 

The Emperor on Monday received the congratulations 
of the Members of the Holy Synod, the High Clergy, 
Diplomatic Body, Council of the Empire, Senate, Mar- 
shals of Nobility, Cossack and Asiatic deputies, and Mu- 
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nicipal and Provincial Delegations in the Throne-room 
and Hall of St. Andrew, in the Kremlin. As the long line 
of deputies, filing two and two through the hall, came up, 
the Emperor asked them each a few questions, touched 
with his hand the presents which they brought, as a sign 
of acceptance, and a master of ceremonies took charge of 
the gifts, while the donors bowed and passed on. Most 
of the presents offered were large, massive, silver-gilt 
plates, with Russian ornamentation, bearing dark-looking, 
flat loaves of bread, with silver or gold salt-cellars con- 
taining salt, or an icon richly jeweled, which the Emperor 
and Empress kissed, or an album of portraits. All these 
costly presents were laid out in order on tables stretching 
along the right of the hall behind the pillars, with the ex- 
ception of the loaves, which were piled up in heaps on 
the window-sills. These objects are represented among 
our minor illustrations. 

The congratulations of the high clergy who came for- 
ward in a body, attired in gorgeous, wide-spreading gar- 
ments, and led by the Archbishop of Kiey, were very in- 
teresting. Standing before their Majesties, the venerable 
prelate addressed the Emperor, pointed his finger heaven- 
ward, and said : ‘‘ Beloved Monarch—God is with you, 
and Russia lies before you.” 4 

The Kremlin was, on Monday night, the scene of one 
of the most brilliant and magnificent spectacles that even 
the Russian Court could present. Their newly-crowned 
Majesties gave a grand reception and opened up the gor- 
geous halls of their Imperial Palace to all persons of rank 
and position assembled in Moscow. At ten o’clock their 
Majesties, attended by all their Court, and accompanied 
by their princely guests, appeared and made the round of 
the apartments. Then followed a stately polonaise, in 
which the etiquette of precedence was satisfied by the fre- 
quent exchange of partners ; but otherwise there was no 
dancing, and at about half- past eleven their Majesties 
withdrew. Outside, the scene was little less imposing 
than within. Various doors opened from the halls of re- 
ception on to a noble terrace looking south, and from this 
terrace more than half Moscow could be seen below, 
burning with a varied glow of a ruddy and fantastic 
flame. Towers, domes, battlements, river embankment, 
spires, dwelling-houses, bridges, barracks and monas- 
teries—all thrown into clear and artistic outline by the 
myriad lamps, gas jets, Bengal lights and electric lights— 
formed the most magnificent festal illumination ever wit- 
nessed. 

On Tuesday the presentation of congratulations to the 
Emperor and Empress was continued in the palace of the 
Kremlin. Precedence was given to the Ambassador from 
the Pope, who remained closeted with the Emperor for 
nearly an hour. First among the high military officers to 
offer his congratulations was General Lord Wolseley, and 
then followed a long succession of officers of all grades. 

The Emperor and Empress again held a reception in 
the Kremlin Palace on Wednesday, to receive the con- 
gratulations of the ladies of the Court. 

The climax of the Court festivities was reached on 
Wednesday evening, by a gala performance in the Impe- 
rial Opera-house. A theatre blazing with so many varied 
uniforms and diamonds and gold embroidery was never 
before seen. About eight o’clock their Majesties, with 
their Court, arrived, and their appearance was greeted 
with tremendous enthusiasm, the whole house rising to 
hurrah and sing the national anthem. Dressed in the 
scarlet gala uniform of the Chevalier Guard, the Emperor 
made a splendid figure. The performance consisted of an 
act from Glinka’s ‘‘ Life for the Czar,” and a new ballet 
entitled ‘Night and Day.” When the curtain rose for 
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the final scene of the latter the stage was crowded with a 
multitude of performers of both sexes, representing every 
variety of tribes, peoples and races, ruled over by the 
Czar. A group of each variety advanced in turn, and 
treated the Emperor to a specimen of their native dances. 
The ballet was brought to a close by a magnificent trans- 
formation scene, representing the apotheosis of Russia, 
before whom appeared, in venerating attitude, allegorical 
figures of Legislation, Art, Science, the Art of Military 
Education, Trade, Agriculture and Industry. When the 
curtain fell the audience burst out into hurrahs, dnd again 
chanted the national anthem as their Majesties retired. 
The Czar drove home to his palace through the densely 
crowded and illuminated streets without any escort, amid 
the cheers of his subjects. 

The week’s proceedings ended with the great feast 
which was given to the common people on Saturday, in 
the park of the Petroffsky Palace. There were four vast 
theatres, in front of which the Imperial pavilion was 
erected, flanked by stands for the nobility and the invited 
guests. As the people entered the park food was dis- 
tributed to them, and by noon eight hundred thousand 
rations had been given. When the Emperor and Empress 
arrived at two o’clock in the afternoon they were received 
with tremendous cheering, and his Majesty occupied sev- 
eral minutes in bowing his thanks. The Imperial party 
remained an hour and a half. On Sunday, in the same 
park, the regiment of Cossack Guards made a wonderful 
display of horsemanship. After the /éte the village elders 
and the marshals of the provincial nobility were enter- 
tained at dinner at the Petroffsky Palace. Addressing 
the former, the Czar asked them not to give credence to 
senseless rumors respecting the distribution of grants of 
land, for all property must be respected. He thanked 
the marshals for their fidelity, and asked them to support 
him in everything conducive to the benefit of the throne 
and the fatherland. 

The ceremony of coronation in Russia has more of the 
old time Oriental pomp and show than in other countries 
of Europe, where the divinity that hedges a king has so 
generally ceased to find believers. 

The coronations of former days, the state of earlier 
Russian monarchs, the anointing of Peter the Great and 
his brother, with all their pomp, were tame beside the 
pageant just enacted. 

Yet in those days power was more absolute and more 
free from danger. Alexander III. lives in troublous 
times. During the grand ceremonial he was, it is said, 
deeply affected—moved even to tears. 

However necessary the sacred ceremony of coronation 
may have been in order to secure for Alexander III. due 
recognition by his people as their sovereign, it has been 
no less anticipated as furnishing an occasion on which the’ 
new Czar might, by large concessions, disarm the hostility 
of which his father was the victim, and of which it is only 
too notorious that he is the object, and thereby give a more 
solid foundation to the unstable throne he has now as- 
cended. It was feared that both his friends and his foes 
would be disappointed by the manifesto with which the 
Czar has signalized his coronation. There was no promise 
held out that any change will be made in the form of 
government which at present exists, or that the autocracy 
which has been transmitted from Ivan the Terrible and 
Peter the Great will be in the slightest degree tempered in 
accordance with the ideas of Western civilization. Those 
who demanded national reforms in Russia in the latter 
years of the late Czar’s reign formulated those demands in 
very plain and unmistakable language. They told Alex- 
ander II. that if he wished to keep not only his crown, but 
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his life, he must consent to the introduction of at all ; way to a reconciliation between himself and the national 
events the germs of parliamentary government. Although | party. Such as Russia has been, such it must continue 
they held him individually responsible for the political | to be, is the sum and substance of the language which the 
proscriptions of which thousands had been the victims, | newly crowned Czar has been advised to hold to his 
they were ready to leave him in peace if he would put an | people. 

end to that system of personal government of which he We heard day by day, before the coronation, of the 
was the incarnation, and transfer the responsibility for all | tumultuous, and, we have no doubt, the unfeigned, de- 
executive and monstrations of 
legislative acts [fg loyalty and 
from his own | affection mani- 
shoulders _to fested by the 


those of others hundreds of 
who would be thousands who 


amenable to have been con- 


the nation gregated in 
without en- Moscow. But 
dangering the it is not on an 
stability of the occasion such 
dynasty or the as this nor by 
peace of the manifestations 
empire. In such as these 
other words, that the tem- 
they wanted per and the 
Alexander ILI. = feelings of a 
to transform | people are to 
himself into a be gauged. 
resemblance to There are com- 
a constitutional paratively few 
monarch. But - who could fail 
he would make to share in the 
no concession, enthusiasm 
and he was which such a 
made the ob- spectacle as 
ject of repeated that of the 
plots, which Czar’s entry 
culminated in into Moscow or 
his assassina- such a cere- 
tion. monial as that 
We do not of his corona- 
suggest that tion evoked. 
under the cir- The people 
cumstances the rejoiced in par- 
late Czar could ticipating in 
have acted such a_ great 
otherwise than national event 
he did, or that as the corona- 
under threats tion of their 
of assassina- new sovereign, 
tion, uttered and it is there- 
by unknown fore all the 
men, he would more to be re- 
have been gretted that 
justified in these rejoic- 
effecting a ings and their 
fundamental outbursts of 
change in the loyalty have 
established notbeen turned 
system of gov- to proper ac- 
ernment. But ! count by the 


when his son : pees Czar’s advisers 
‘THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER II. IN HIS CORONATION ROBES, 2 F 
came to the in the issue of 


throne, even although he was obliged to step across the | a manifesto better calculated to show a reciprocity of 
corpse of his murdered father, those who viewed with | feeling between the ruler and his people. When the 
impartiality from a distance the condition of things in | regalia are once more restored to the Treasury Chamber 
Russia ventured to entertain the hope that Alexander III. | in the Kremlin, when the delegates have returned to the 
might see the way to the establishment of a new régime. | more distant provinces of the empire, when the banners 

It has, therefore, been with feelings of regret and disap- | have been furled, the gay bunting taken down, and the 
pointment that the well-wishers both of the Czar and of his | countless hogsheads of mead have been emptied, all but 
people learned that he has made no attempt to pave the ! the most besotted and the most ignorant will take stock 
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of their position, and ask themselves what are the pros- 
pects of national prosperity and contentment under the 
new reign which they have seen inaugurated with such 
profuse magnificence. When they turn to the utterance 
of the Czar they will find little to cheer or to encourage 
them. An autocracy is still the only form of government 
which the Czar believes to be suited to the wants of his 
people. 

So much for 
the future. As 
regards the 
past, we fail to 
discover the 
evidence of 
that generosity 
and clemency 
which youthful 
sovereigns are 
generally in- 
clined to push 
to extremes. 
An amnesty is 
granted to 
those who are 
now expiating 
in’ various 
places of exile 
and imprison- 
ment their par- 
ticipation in 
the last Polish 
insurrection. 
After the lapse 
of so many 
years this con- 
cession more 
closely resem- 
bles an act of 
tardy justice 
than of clem- 
ency; for if 
ever there was 
an insurrection 
not only pro- 
voked, but we 
would say de- 
liberately de- 
signed, by the 
government 
against which 
it was directed, 
it was that 
whose easy 
suppression 
was followed 
by the com- 
plete absorp- 
tion of Poland, 
including ‘‘the 


in this document of the new Czar, for the remission of the 
penalty. . 

A large number of ordinary criminals will find their 
prison doors opened, and the arrears of taxes due from 
some of the poorer classes of the community will be re- 
mitted. But there is no intention, direct or implied, that 
any change will be made in a political system which in the 
Europe of the 
concluding 
years of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury is a hope- 
less anachron- 
ism, and those 
who have agi- 
tated for such 
changes are 
considered as 
haying sinned 
beyond for- 
giveness. The 
bitter and re- 
lentless strug- 
gle must, 
therefore, con- 
tinue ; but with 
what results no 
one can tell. 

No pageant, 
however grand 
and striking; 
no system of 
police or 
armies, how- 
ever well or- 
ganized or pow- 
erful, can 
change the cur- 
rent of a na- 
tion’s thoughts, 
or quell the de- 
sire for self- 
Sele ats 

epression, co- 
ercion, drive 
the desperate to 
secret organiza- 
tions and secret 
modes ; the re- 
lentlessness 
with which 
they are pur- 
sued makes, in 
their eyes, and 
the eyes of 
thousands who 
regard them as 
leaders, any 
and every 


kingdom,” and 
the extinction 
of the last vestige of Polish national existence. For 
political offenses of more recent date, or committed 
within Russia proper, the Czar accords no forgiveness. 
The extreme Nihilists and the milder Nationalists who 
have been guilty of challenging the soundness of the 
present form of government are alike ignored in the 
imperial manifesto. Newspapers which have erred and 
have been in consequence suppressed will look in vain, 
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means justifi- 
able aad praise- 
worthy, if but fitted to effect what they deem the patri- 
otic end in view. 

Between Russia, the very incarnation of despotism, 
and the United States, with the freest system the world 
has yet witnessed, there has always been a kindly feeling. 
Now a strong feeling of sympathy for the Russian people 
is arising, and for their progress and prosperity, no less 
than for the rulers, Americans send their wishes. 
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A FANCY. 


From whero the stream runs swift below 
The street winds steep as any stair, 

Past red-tiled roof and mullioned row, 
And market-place with old-world air— 


To where, upon the hillside green, 
Stands, gray in dewy garden bowers, 
A convent clothed with leafy screen 
Of myrtle-bloom and passion-flowers. 


I would that I could live a year 
Within that cloister’s quiet shade, 

See Spring’s glad green once mcre appear 
And Summer’s radiant colors fade. 


Perchance I might some day believe 
My heart had, for a little space, 

Forgot to ache, forgot to grieve, 

‘ And hushed to rest its stormy pace. 


But when October came again, 
With yellowing tints and chilly blast; 
When thick, through mist of driving rain, 
Both flowers and leaves were falling fast, 


T’d take once more my way, alone, 
Through marshy field to water-side ; 

Where aye the river makes its moan, 
And seaward runs with rapid tide 


My grief I’d leave, my bitter woo, 
Upon the reedy meadow shore; 
Darkling and deep the waters flow; 

Beneath them, rest for evermore. 


THE SEA-FOWL’S EGGS. 


Tue myriads of sea-fowl which haunt the most inacces- 
sible and dizzy headlands along the English shores and on 
the adjacent rock-girt islets, such as Lundy, the Bass 
Rock, the Bishop and his Clerks, on the Pembrokeshire 
coast, and, indeed, all the great headlands from north to 
south, east to west, are at once a notable and beautiful 
feature, the absence of which would destroy much of the 
poetry and charm which we all find by the seaside. ‘‘The 
choughs and crows that wing the midway air show scarce 
80 gross as beetles’ as we stand on such a vantage-point, 
say, as Flamborough Head, and watch ‘“‘the murmuring 
surge that on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes”; but 
Shakespeare might have included in his magnificent pic- 
ture the innumerable puffins, kittiwakes, petrels, grebes, 
razor-bills, and the hosts of feathered creatures which 
make their nests in the steep cliff-face. That they existed 
in far greater numbers, too, in his day, may be assumed, 
seeing that the reckless, wanton gunner of the present 
epoch could not have committed the horrible devastation 
amongst the beautiful white wings which, up to a few 
years ago, he was permitted to do without restraint. 

Now, the comparatively inappreciable despoiling of the 
nests by the climbers for purposes of food and otherwise 
goes on again in due season, and affords in itself a useful 
industry to the inhabitants of the neighboring villages, as 
well as presenting a most startling spectacle, Although 
the poet does not speak of it exactly as such, yet he is de- 
scribing its effect upon the eye and mind when he says, 
“Yonder hangs one that gathers samphire—dreadful 
trade”; for we know that, for this purpose, the same 
means were adopted as those for collecting the sea-fowl’s 
eggs. 

How romantic a picture it makes can be understood 
even by those who may never have seen it in actual oper- 
ation, by our illustration. Sir Walter Scott knew all about 
it, as he did of most such picturesque feats; for does he 
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not make Edie Ochiltree say, ‘‘I was a bauld craigsman 
ance, and mony akittiwake’s and lungie’s nest hae I har- 
ried up amang thae very black rock ; but it’s lang, lang 
syne, and nae mortal could scale them without a rope, and 
if I had ane my eesight and footstep and hand-grip hae a 
failed many a day sinsyne”’? and the trade still flourishes, 
it would seem, according to a letter and some remarks 
upon it which have appeared in a public print within the 
last few months. 

The coast north of Flamborough is the hunting-ground, 
and near a place called Bempton there is still living a 
veteran climber, or, as I prefer calling him, dancer, who, 
although he has numbered as many years as those of Sir 
Walter’s gaberlunzie, still follows the ‘‘ dreadful trade” 
during the season of incubation, which lasts from about 
the 10th of May to the 15th of June. Notwithstanding 
that for the last five-and-forty years this old man has been 
in the habit of going down over the cliffs, neither his 
agility nor nerve—the most important point of all—has de- 
serted him ; and in the print referred to his dance upon 
eggs is thus described : 

‘‘He proceeds to adjust his gear, which consists, first, 
of what he calls breeches. They are made of a strong 
hempen material, something like the head-piece of a halter. 
There are two places to insert the legs, with a loop at each 
end, which draws across in front and meets another loop 
at the end of a strap round the waist, and through these 
loops the main rope is fastened. This main rope, on 
which the weight of the egg-collector hangs, is made of the 
strongest material, and is nearly three hundred feet in 
length. 

“It should be added, that besides the suspending 
rope there is another much thinner in substance, which is 
passed round a crowbar at the top of the cliff, and which 
the climber takes in his hand to steer by and to steady 
himself, as well as by its aid to swing’on to the ledges. 
Having thrown two canvas bags over his shoulders, the 
veteran descends, and, with feet thrust out at right angles 
to the seat upon which he is placed, keeps himself off the 
precipice’s jagged and projecting edges. It is,reassuring 
to be told that, though the descent looks perilous, an acci- 
dent seldom happens, the only danger being from the fall 
of stones and pieces of rock that the smaller rope detaches, 
to guard against which a thickly-wadded hat is required. 
The only casualty which in forty-tliree years has befallen 
the old Bempton climber was occasioned by a tumbling 
rock which broke his left shoulder. We can readily un- 
derstand that use, ‘‘ which is second nature,” may rob the 
hazardous employment of its terrors, but that it should be 
attempted by a volunteer bespeaks his possession of no or- 
dinary amount of pluck. 

“‘ Having had my lesson,” says the dauntless and withal 
modest correspondent in question, “it is time for me to 
try a descent myself. The gearis adjusted in the manner 
I have described, and I walk back to the edge ef the cliff, 
holding the guide-rope in my hand. It is a nervous 
moment, for, though I have been over rocks before in 
search of buzzards’, ravens’, and peregrines’ nests, I have 
never had such a long swing as the present one. Friends 
have often asked me since”— the trial-trip recorded was 
made last year —‘‘if I had no feeling of fear when I found 
myself descending, a veritable Mohammed’s coffin, swung 
in mid-air, with some two hundred feet above me, and as 
much below. But any one who tries it will find there is 
no time for fear ; your thoughts and actions are entirely 
employed in keeping yourself off the rocks, in steering, 
and collecting the eggs. We should recommend no one 
to make the experiment unless he be steady of head, firm 
of heart, and with muscles hardened by exercise and train- 
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ing. To an intrepid climber of this kind it cannot but be 
an intoxicating sensation to find himself suspended among 
thousands of birds, winging about his head, and making 
the air vocal with their startled cries. As he steps from 
his swinging perch it will astonish him to find how close 
the eggs lie to each other, and with what unerring instinct 
each mother-bird lights upon her own nest, though it often 
contains but a single egg.” 


SWIFTIANA. 


A CHARACTERISTIC anecdote is related of Swift’s lesson 
in economy, which he learned from Royalty. Alderman 
Faulkner, the Dean’s printer and publisher, one day 
being detained late at the deanery in correcting some 
proof-sheets, Swift made the alderman stay to dinner. 
Amongst other vegetables, asparagus formed ope of the 
dishes. The Dean helped his guest, who shortly again 
called upon his host to be helped a second time ; when 
Swift, pointing to the alderman’s plate, said : ‘Sir, first 
finish what you have upon your plate.” ‘ What, sir, eat 
my stalks?” ‘Ay, sir; King William always eats the 
stalks!” This story was told by Faulkner to Dr. Leland, 
who asked: ‘And, George, what! were you blockhead 
enough to obey ?” ‘Yes, doctor; and if you had dined 
with Dean Swift, tée-a-téte, you would have been obliged 
to eat your stalks.” 

Lord Carteret was distinguished by a readiness of wit 
with which he could retort and parry even the attacks of 
Swift. It is said that about the time when the proclama- 
tion was abroad against the Drapier’s fourth letter, the 
Dean visited the castle, and having waited for some time 
without seeing the Lord-lieutenant, wrote upon one of 
the windows of the chamber of audience these lines : 


“ My very good lord, ’tis a very hard task 
For a man to wait here who has nothing to ask.” 


Under which Carteret wrote the following happy reply : 


“My very good Dean, there are few who come here 
But have something to ask or something to fear.” 


Soon after Swift was made Dean of St. Patrick’s he was 
sitting, one Sunday afternoon, at the house of Dr. Ray- 
mond (with whom he had dined) at Trim, near Dublin. 
The bell had rung, the parishioners had assembled for 
evening prayers, and Dr. Raymond was preparing to go to 
the church, which was scarce two hundred yards from his 
house. ‘‘Raymond,” said the Dean, ‘I'll lay you a 
crown I will begin prayers before you this afternoon.” 
““T accept the wager,” replied Dr. Raymond ; and imme- 
diately they ran as fast as they could toward the church. 
Raymond, who was much the nimbler man of the two, ar- 
rived first at the door, and when he entered the church 
walked directly toward the reading-desk. Swift never 
slackened his pace, but, running up the aisle, left Dr. 
Raymond behind him in the middle one, and stepping 
into the reading-desk without putting on a surplice or 
opening the Prayer-book, began the Liturgy in an audible 
voice, and continued to repeat the service sufficiently long 
to win the wager. 

At an inn, seeing the cook scraping a piece of mutton, 
Swift asked how many maggots she had got init. ‘‘Notso 
many as are in your head,” answered the wench, smartly. 
The Dean was angry, and complained to her mistress. 

Pope relates: ‘ Dr. Swift has a blunt, odd way, that is 
mistaken by strangers for ill-nature. “Tis so odd that 
there’s no describing it but by facts. I'll tell you one 
that just comes into my head. One evening Gay and I 
went to see him; you know how intimately we were all 


acquainted. On our coming in, ‘Heyday, gentlemen,' 
says the doctor, ‘what’s the meaning of this visit? How 
came you to leave all the great lords that you are so fond 
of, to come hither to see a poor dean 2?” ‘Because we had 
rather see you than any of them.’ ‘Ay, any one who did 
not know you as well asI do might believe you. But 
since you are come I must get some supper for you, I 
suppose ?” ‘No, doctor, we have supped already.' 
‘Supped already! that’s impossible ; why, ’tis not eight 
o’clock yet !’ ‘Indeed, we have!’ ‘That's very strange; 
but if you had not supped, I must have got some- 
thing for you. Let me see, what should I have had ? 
a couple of lobsters, and that would have done very well ; 
two shillings. Tarts a shilling. But you will drink a 
glass of wine with me, though you supped so much before 
your usual time to spare my pocket?’ ‘No, we had 
rather talk with you than drink with you.’ ‘But if you 
had supped with me, as in all reason you ought to have 
done, you must have drunk with me. A bottle of wine, 
two shillings. Two and two are four, and one is five; 
just two-and-sixpence apiece. There, Pope, there’s half- 
a-crown for you; and there’s another for you, sir; for I 
won't save anything by you, I am determined.’ This 
was all said and done with his usual seriousness on such 
occasions ; and, in spite of everything we could say to the 
contrary, he actually obliged me to ixke the money.” 

The Dean asked Kenny, a Carmelite priest, ‘‘ Why the 
Catholic Church used pictures and images, when the 
Church of England did not ?” ‘‘ Because,” answered the 
priest, ‘‘we are old housekeepers, and you are new be- 
ginners.” Swift was so incensed that he left the room. 

Dean Swift had dined one day in the country, and on 
going away the servant of the family brought his horse. 
As the man held the steed, the Dean called to his own 
man, and asked him whether it would not be proper to 
give something to the servant for his trouble. The man 
assented, and the Dean asked him what he thought would 
be proper to give the man, and whether half-a-crown was 
toomuch. ‘No, sir.” ‘‘Very well,” replied Swift, and 
gave the man the half-crown. When the board wages of 
the week came to be paid he stopped the half-crown, and 
read his servant a lecture, telling him it was his duty to 
attend on him, and not leave him to the care of others; 
that he brought him to the house that he might not give 
trouble to others ; and pressed his argument by supposing 
he would not in future be quite so generous of his mas- 
ter’s money. 

Lord Orrery relates that Swift dined once at a Lord 
Mayor’s feast in Dublin, and was attacked and teased by 
an opulent, boisterous, half-intoxicated squire, who hap- 
pened to sit next to him. He bore the awkward raillery 
for some time, and then on a sudden called out to the 
Mayor, ‘‘ My lord, here is one of your bears at my shoul- 
der ; he has been worrying me this half-hour, and I de- 
sire you will order him taken off.” 


PERFECT AND PartiaL Trutu.—At least, in the midst 
of its malice, misery and baseness, it is often a relief to 
glance at the graceful shadows, and take for momentary 
companionship creatures full only of love, gladness and 
honor. But the perfect truth will at last vindicate itself 
against the partial truth; the help which we can gain 
from the unsubstantial vision will be only like that which 
we may sometimes receive in weariness from the scent ofa 
flower or the passing of a breeze. 

Wuat is remote and difficult of success we are apt to 
overrate ; what is really best for us lies always within our 
reach, though often overlooked. 
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Tue teachers 
at the school 
for the sons 
of Japanese 
nobles in Tokio 
appear to have 
hit upon a not- 
able method of 


teaching physi- - 


eal geography. 
In the court 
behind the 
school building 
is a physical 
map of the 
country, be- 
tween three 
and four hun- 
dred feet long. 
It is made of 
turf and rock, 
and is bordered 
with pebbles, 
which look at 


a little distance 
much like 
water. Every 


inlet, river, and 
mountain is re- 
produced in 
this model with 


* CROWNED !”— THE GRAND PROCESSION AFTER THE CORONATION 


IG 


1986 ba 


CEREMONY.—SEE PAGE 182, 


a fidelity to 
detail which 
is wonderful to 
contemplate. 
Latitude and 
longitude are 
indicated by 
telegraph 
wires, and tab- 
lets show the 
position of the 
cities of the 
nation. Ingeni- 
ous devices are 
employed in 
illustrating bo- 
tanical studies 
also. For ex- 
ample, the pine 
is - illustrated 
by a picture 
showing the 
cone, leaf, and 
dissected 
flower, set in 
a frame which 
shows the bark 
and longitudi- 
nal and trans- 
verse sections 
of the wood. 
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A GAME OF “ HEN AND CHICKENS.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTESS OF CLAIRVILLE. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 


On the day preceding the events narrated in the last 
chapter, and while the police agent, Trochard, was on his 
way to Rosiére, the count was seated by the bedside 
of his wounded friend. The excitement of the morning 
had produced an unfavorable effect, and the doctor, who 
had detected some evidence of fever, positively insisted on 
the utmost quiet on the part of his patient, and forbade 
him from making the slightest exertion. It was, however, 
much easier for the doctor to forbid than for the nurse to 
enforce his commands. 

In spite of all the efforts of his sister and his friend 
Charles, Douglass fretted and worried himself to such an 
extent that the count declared he would certainly do him- 
self an injury if he persevered in such foolish imprudence. 
In vain did Ellinor join in his entreaties. The young man 
was far beyond the control of reason. He tossed and 
rolled upon his bed, groaning with vexation at his impo- 
tence just at the moment when he might have been able to 
do so much had he not been confined to his couch. His 
servant Thomas had notified him of the safe delivery of his 
letter, and at the same time had informed him that, at 
Madame d’Auvergne’s request, he, Thomas, had carried a 
letter to a certain address in the Boulevard Opera. With 
this George was forced to be content, or to endeavor to 
appear so. 

The sick-room looked very comfortable in the soft light 
of the shaded lamp. Without, the night was cold and 
bleak ; snow falling fast, deadening the sound of the vehi- 
cles in the street below ; but within were warmth and 
brightness. Near the tableon which the lamp was placed 
sat Mademoiselle Douglass, her lovely face bending over 
a volume of poetry which she had been reading aloud. 
De Clairville, seated in the shade, was admiring her beau- 
tiful profile, and George was vainly endeavoring to appear 
interested in his sister’s reading. 

Suddenly the quiet of the apartment, scarcely dis- 
turbed by the soft modulations of Ellinor’s voice, was 
broken in upon abruptly by the sound of a bell ringing 
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violently in the lower portion of the house. Loud voices 
were audible in the hall, and the sound of footsteps 
rapidly ascending the stairs. The next moment George’s 
servant entered the room. 

‘‘Monsieur,” he said, ‘‘there is a young lady who de- 
sires to speak with you. She says her name is Fifine, 
and——”’ 

‘‘But what in the world does she want?” exclaimed’ 
George. 

“‘T do not know, monsieur.” 

‘My dear De Clairville, will you be so kind as to leave 
me for a few minutes while I see this young lady? Elli- 
nor, my love, will you go with Charles ?” 

‘‘But, my dear brother,” said the young girl, ‘‘is it 
prudent in you to agitate yourself in this way, when the 
doctors have so strictly forbidden the least exertion on 
your part ?” 

‘‘My dear sister, I must see this girl, so leave me, I 
pray.” 

Mademoiselle Douglass reluctantly obeyed, and George 
signed to the servant to admit the visitor, and in a moment 
Mademoiselle Fifine came hastily into the room. 

Douglass was astonished at her appearance. She was 
robed in a long, black water-proof, on which the flakes of 
snow were still visible; a plain, dark hat covered her 
blonde hair, and this and the sombre hue of her costume 
made the death-like pallor of her face the more apparent. 
Her large eyes were staring with an expression of mingled 
terror and horror, while she clasped her small gloved 
hands nervously. She trembled so violently that George 
pointed to a chair, and begged her to be seated and inform 
him what had brought her there at that late hour. 

For some moments her quivering lips refused to utter 
the words she was vainly seeking to pronounce. After a 
time she grew more composed, and at length she was able 
to speak. 3 

‘‘Oh, Monsieur George!’ she cried. ‘‘ Oh, Monsieur 
George! that poor, poor Justine——” 
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At the mention of the brunette’s name George became 
almost as- excited as his companion ; he caught her arm 
with his weak fingers, and pressing it with all the strength 
that sickness had left him, he exclaimed: 


‘* Justine, my God! What has happened to her ?” 
“Oh, it is terrible, terrible! Monsieur George, Jus- 
tine is dead !” 


‘* Dead ?” cried the young man, wildly. ‘What do 
you mean? Speak! I saw her only this morning.” 

** Yes, monsieur, but——” and the girl’s slender form 
agnin trembled from head to foot, ‘‘but she is dead. 
Drowned in the Seine.” 

‘You are mad to say that.” 

“No, no; it is true. I saw it with my own eyes. I 
saw her lifeless body, cold and dripping, as it was when 
taken from the eruel river. Oh, it is too horrible! And 
only yesterday we were all so gay,” and covering her face 
with her hands, she sobbed conyulsively. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” said George, with such vehemence 
that he startled the girl into forgetting her grief, ‘‘ what is 
all this you are telling me? Am I crazy, or do I really 
understand you to say Justine d’ Auvergne is dead ?” 

‘* Drowned in the river,” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Alas! Monsieur George, it is all true. 
friend——” 

“In the name of God,” interrupted George, ‘‘how did 
it happen? Tell me all, and quickly, too.” 

‘‘She went to keep a rendezvous on Pont Neuf, and— 
and—but I will tell you all I know. This morning, about 
eleven, Justine sent for me, and on my arriving at her 
house, begged me to aceompany her in her drive on the 
Bois. Whilst we were going around the lake she in- 
formed me that she intended to go home with me, and on 
reaching my house explained that her house was being 
watched, and that it was absolutely a matter of life or 
death that she should keep the rendezvous which she had 
given a certain person, whose name she did not mention, 
wpon the Pont Neuf. I asked her for what hour the ren- 
dezvous was fixed, and when she told me eight o’elock, I 
tried to dissuade her, explaining that it would be terribly 
dark at that hour, that the night was very cold, and with 
every appearance of snow ; but she declined to listen to 
my advice. She said she knew it was cold, and possibly 
it might snow, but if she had to wade up to her neck she 
must still go. Seeing it was no use to try and prevent 
her, I asked her how she proposed going to the Pont 
Neuf. She then told me that not only was her house 
watched, but a spy followed her wherever she went, and 
she felt certain the man was now on guard ; and going on, 
she explained the plan she had arranged for the purpose 
of throwing the spy off the track. This was nothing less 
than to dress up two of my women-servants in the cos- 
tumes she and I had just worn in the Bois. She thought 
by sending them in the carriage she might draw off the 
pursuit, and enable her to step out of the house undis- 
eovered. Upon her begging me, for God’s sake, to help 
her, I consented ; only stipulating that she must not go 
alone to the rendezvous, but would allow me to accom- 
pany her, which she agreed to. 

‘* By seven o’clock we had the two girls dressed up and 
out of the house ; in the meantime Justine and I put on 
a couple of dark waterproofs and thick vails. We waited 
until the carriage had driven away, and then, opening the 
door, slipped ont of the house. A glance convinced Jus- 
tite that her ruse had been successful, the street was ut- 
terly deserted, and hurrying on, we soon turned: into the 
Boulevard Eugéne, and hailed the first passing cab. Jus- 
tine directed the man to drive us to the Pont Neuf, and 


My poor 


promised him five francs if he brought us there by eight 
o’dlock. The night was piercing cold, and the snow had 
commenced to fall heavily. I begged Justine to give the 
thing up, telling her no one on earth would keep a ren- 
dezvous on such a night. But she was firm, and I could 
do nothing with her ; for my poor, poor friend had a will 
of her own. Oh, my God! how much the worse for 
her !” 

Fifine broke down, her tears fell fast, and she again 
wrung her hands in the wildness of her excitement and 
grief. 

“ Compose yourself, my poor girl,” said George, sooth- 
ing her. ‘ For God’s sake compose yourself.” 

‘* But, oh, monsieur! only think of it. Justine—and 
she so gay, so happy, so light-hearted.” 

waited a few moments, respecting her sorrow, 
then he begged her to go on. It was some time before 
she could do this, her feelings were too strongly excited 
to be easily controlied, and for many minutes tears choked 
her utterance ; when at length she could speak it was in 
a low, broken tone, that plainly indicated the intensity of 
her emotion. 

“ Excuse me, monsieur, but I will try to be calm and 
tell you what remains to be told ; and alas! it is very 
little. We reached the Pont Neuf a few minutes before 
eight—this I know because Justine looked at her watch 
and told me the time ; alighting at the end of the bridge, 
she dismissed the cabman, and then, turning to me, said: 
‘Fifine, my dear, you will remain’ in this place ; it is 
necessary that I should meet the person I am going to 
see, alone and unwitnessed. You will not have to wait 
long, as the person will be punctual to the appointment, 
and I have but a few words to say, and then it will all be 
over. Au revoir, my dear, and don’t freeze before I come 
back ;’ and waving her hand to me with a light laugh, she 
hurried off toward the middle of the bridge. 

“‘The lamps were lit along the railing of the bridge, 
but the night was so awfully dark that in spite of this 
light I eould only follow my friend’s form for a short dis- 
tance, before it was lost to my sight. As she faded away, 
I know not why, but I shivered, more with fear than the 
coldness of the weather, and sheltering myself against one 
of the pillars of the bridge, I waited. Surely, monsieur, 
it must have been some warning from heaven that made 
me dread that rendezvous, The moments passed ; I could 
not hear a sound. ‘The severity of the night seemed to 
have driven everybody from the streets; not a soul 
crossed the bridge during this time. The snow began 
again to fall rapidly, and the big white flakes almost ob- 
seured the lamps. 

‘Suddenly, in the midst of this awful silence, I heard 
a loud shriek, and the next moment a heavy splash, as if 
that of some object falling in the river. My heart stood 
still—the blood froze in my veins. For one second I was 
paralyzed and unable to move, and then recovering myself, 
I rushed upon the bridge, calling my friend’s name 
loudly. When I reached the centre not a living soul was 
visible, and at the same moment I heard another loud 
shriek for help, which rose from the dark river below me. 
I staggered and fell upon my knees, clinging to the railing 
of the bridge for support ; at the same moment I heard a 
number of voices shouting below in the darkness ; lights 
flashed, and the sound of oars was audible as boats dashed 
wildly in every direction. 

“Overcome with terror, I fell heavily backward in the 
snow, and became unconscions. When I recovered I 
found myself surrounded by a number of men, one of 
them was holding up my head, while another was pouring 
brandy down my throat. As soon as they saw I was able 
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to speak, ‘one of them asked me what was the matter, and 
another mquired whether I had seen the poor young girl 
who had just drowned herself in the river. I begged the 
man to take me to my poor friend, telling him the whole 
. He hastened to comply, and led me to the other 
side of the bridge, and along the quay to a house, from 
whose open doorway a bright light was shining. We en- 
tered, and—Oh ! mon Dieu, monsieur, there on a rough 
bench lay the cold, dripping body of my poor Justine ; 
her eyes wide open, fixed and glassy, and her hair 
streaming wildly about her, while the water still dripped 
from her clothing. Oh! it was a terrible sight. I fell on 
my knees by the side of the body, and I prayed for my 
poor friend’s soul, so young, so young. The men let me 
alone for a long time, but at last one who wore a uniform, 
and said he was an inspector of police, questioned me 
about the affair. I told him of the rendezvous, and then 
—then—monsieur, he said—what do you thik he said ? 
He said Justine had been murdered. But oh! monsieur 
George, what is the matter? Oh! mon Dieu! Help, 
help!” she cried ; for Douglass at the last words became 
deadly pale, struggled wildly with his hands for a few 
moments, and fell back insensible on his pillow. 

The girl’s cries alarmed De Clairville and Ellinor, who 
came running into the room. 

“Mademoiselle,” exclaimed the count, while the sister 
flew to her brother’s assistance and hastened to apply res- 
toratives—‘‘ mademoiselle, in Heaven’s name what have 
you done to my unfortunate friend ? You may have caused 
his death.” 

“Oh, monsieur,” replied the girl, wringing her hands, 
*‘indeed I did not know that Monsieur George was so 
sick.” 

“But what did you tell him?’ demanded Charles, 
whilst Ellinor was bidding Thomas to go immediately 
for Dr. Bruleau, as the young man showed no signs of re- 
turning consciousness. 

‘“What did I tell him, Monsieur le Comte? Oh, yes— 
that my poor friend, Justine d’Auvergne, has just been 
murdered !” 

De Clairville turned almost as pale as the wounded 
man, and staggering back, supported himself against the 
bed ; then suddenly observing the alarm of Mademoiselle 
Douglass, he calmed his emotion by a violent effort, and 
said : 

“You see, mademoiselle, my poor friend, Monsieur 
Douglass, is so enfeebled that any agitation may be dan- 
gerous. If you will permit me, I will see you to your 
carriage, and you will perhaps allow me to call to-morrow 
to hear the whole of this sad story ?” 

Fifine, who was greatly overcome by her friend’s un- 
happy fate, meekly assented, and allowed De Clairville 
to lead her from the room. 

The next. day the count heard, with mixed astonishment 
and commiseration, the miserable fate of the unfortunate 
Justine. 

He had scarcely regained his composure after listening 
to Fifine’s recital of the affair when he received another 
shock. The inspector from Rosiére came to tell him of the 
sad occurrence of the night before at the chateau, and of the 
condition of Trochard, who was so badly wounded that the 
doctors had forbidden his removal from the house where 
he had come so near meeting his death. 

It was several days before George recovered from the 
iHmess which followed Fifine’s announcement of her 


friend’s sad fate. The doctors cautioned his ‘friends that | 
the utmost care was necessary, ‘as the young man’s condi- | 


tion was very critical, and suggested that’as soon-as ‘possi- 
ble ‘the should be moved to the south, and away from 
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Paris, which could not fail to recall ‘to ‘his mind all the 
terrible events of the last three or four mouths. 

‘George had settled into a listless apathy, and made no 
opposition to the preparations that were immediately 
begun for the proposed trip. 

Lady Graham was anxious to leave, as her health had 
already suffered from the ‘severity of ‘the Winter, and 
Charles de Clairville offering to accompany them, she 
could see no reason why they should not take their depart- 
ure at an early day. 

Ellinor’s only regret at leaving the great city was the 
parting from Marguerite Savart, to whom she‘had ‘betome 
tenderly attached, but brightened up-at the count’s ‘assur- 
ance that they would all return im the Summer, when they 
might hope to meet again. Anxious that Trochard should 
receive some recompense for his suffering, he deposited a 
sum of money as aremuneration, not only for the services, 
but also for the wound the agent had received in his 
behalf ; and left orders that every attention should be paid 
to the sufferer, at whose disposal the chateau was placed 
until his recovery. Before his departure he assisted in the 
melancholy task of following the remains of the unfor- 
tunate Justine to the tomb. 
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Srx months after the death of Justine and the wound- 
ing of the police agent, the inhabitants of Rosiére were 
surprised by the arrival of workmen from Paris, who came 
to put the Chateau de Clsirville in order. During all 
this time it had grown, by reason of the murder of the 
countess, into a veritable haunted castle, a something 
which the good villagers could point out'to their less favored 
neighbors with enthusiastic pride. It is not every com- 
munity that can boast the attraction of a haunted house, 
and this for six months had been their sacred privilege. 

The mysterious murder of the countess ‘had been de- 
tailed a thousand times, with every improvement that the 
ingenuity of the narrator could invent, or the credulity 
of his listener permit. ( 

It was not to be wondered at, therefore, that they 
should view with a jealous and unfriendly eye the 
arrival of these workmen, who had come to destroy what 
had been their pet attraction for so many months. In- 
quiries made resulted in the discovery that the Count de 
Clairville, his sister and some friends, were coming to 
occupy the chateau as soon as the workmen had ‘finished 
their labors. This was indeed news. Every one in the 
village had known that the count was spending the 
Winter in the south of France, but gossip had settled it 
to its own satisfaction that he would never return to 
Clairville, and here was everything upset in a reckless 
manner, which argued ill for the stability of everything 
in the world. However, there was no doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of the information furnished by the workmen, 
and the whole was settled some two weeks afterward 
by the arrival of the owner of the chateau, accompanied 
by his friends. 

As well.as the villagers could see, the count seemed but 
little changed since the day he appeared for his trial 
before the court of assizes; which trial, of course, had 
been liberally patronized by his friends from Rosiére, 
He appeared to have recovered from the loss of his beau- 
tiful young wife, and there was even an air of serenity 
about him which seemed inexplicable in one who had 
suffered so much. He'was accontpanied by a gentleman 
and two ladies. "The ladies were strangers'to the-villagers, 
but they recognized the young man as the Englishman 
who had resided at Clairville at the time of the tragedy, - 
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The history of George’s duel, from his connection with 
the assassination, had long been a familiar topic of conver- 
sation, and the people idling around the railway station, 
especially the small boys, gazed with admiration upon this 
undoubted hero. 

The distance to the chateau was so short, and the 
balmy Spring weather so deliciously cool, that the party 
dismissed the carriage which had been sent to meet them, 
preferring to walk, even although by so doing they became 
the cynosure of all the eyes in Rosiére. The lazy villagers, 


as usual, needed but small excuse to make them desert | 


their so-called work for the pleasure of lolling in the 
doorways, staring at the handsome dresses of the ladies, 
or making rough but complimentary comments on the 
beauty of the young lady who was hanging upon the 

Jount de Clairville’s arm, quite as if that arm was her own 
special property. 

Neither the scrutinizing eyes nor the babbling tongues 
appeared to produce the slightest effect on the little party. 
They walked calmly through this battery of glances, chat- 
ting with as indifferent an air as if they had been entirely 
alone. 

“Now, Mademoiselle Ellinor,” said the count ; for the 
two ladies were Ellinor Douglass and her aunt, Lady 
Graham. ‘This wall surrounds the grounds of the cha- 


teau, and in a few moments I shall have the pleasure of | 


showing you what I consider as handsome a garden as any 
we have seen in the south of France, that is, if my orders 
have been carried out, for it has been a long time since I 
was here.” He stopped, and an air of sadness stole over 
’ his countenance. The young lady seemed to notice this 
at once, and charmed it away with a sweet smile, declar- 
ing she was just wild to see the place which George had 
praised so highly. 

«© And how about Marguerite ?—will you be as glad to 
meet her again ?”’ 

‘‘Assuredly. If I loved her before I left Paris, how 
much more now, since I have learned from her letters all 
the truth of her noble character. Do you know, Mon- 
sieur Charles, I cannot understand how she could take 
such a liking for so worthless a little creature asIam. I 
begin to believe that there really must be something more 
in me than I ever thought, for people seem to love mea 
great deal better than I think I deserve.” 

‘© Oh, mademoiselle, if you had your deserts I fear we 
would all of us be cutting each other’s throats about you.” 

‘“‘Hello, De Clairville!’ cried George, who had ap- 
proached near enough to hear these last words. ‘‘ There 


you are again, ruining Ellinor with your compliments. | 


The little thing will absolutely begin to think that she is 
a creature of some importance in this world, instead of a 
young lady whose only duty it is to look pretty and 
behave nicely.” 

“Oh, shocking, George! Monsieur de Clairville, this 
bad brother of mine, I am sure, makes a very poor return 
for my labor in nursing him back to health.” 

“‘T would listen to him no longer, mademoiselle. See, 
here we are at the entrance ; let us run away from him 
and find Marguerite, who, I feel sure, is eagerly awaiting 
us,” and pushing open the iron gates, he offered his 
hand to the young girl, and together they ran up the 
avenue, langhing as gayly as a couple of children. 

The gardens of the chateau were, indeed, looking beau- 
tiful ; the Spring had brought out all the rich tints of the 
brilliant flowers, and the beds were a blaze of brightness, 
in which every color of the rainbow vied. Ellinor gazed 
around with unspeakable delight, but the next moment 
the sight of a female form, which stood upon the steps of 
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She sprang forward eagerly, ran up the steps, and in an- 
other moment she and Marguerite were clasped in each 
other’s arms. 

The count followed more slowly, but he, too, was soon 
exchanging embraces with his sister ; his greeting, though 
not so enthusiastic as that of the young girl, yet indicated 
the warmth of his affection. 

George Douglass and his aunt now came up, and the 
party entered the house ; Marguerite excusing her hus- 
band, who had been summoned to Paris on a case of such 
importance as not to allow of his being present to receive 
his brother-in-law. He returned, however, in the even- 
ing, and greeted De Clairville and his friends with the 
utmost warmth. 

The family at the chateau now settled down to the quiet 
of Summer life, unvaried except by visits to neighboring 
families or occasional trips to Paris. 

Ellinor was an ardent pedestrian, and spent a large por- 
tion of her time in wandering around the country, seldom, 
however, unattended, for the count seemed to find little 
to do, except to act as an escort to the fair girl ; so con- 
stantly were they seen together that the busy tongues 
of Rosiére began to wag pretty freely on a subject so at- 
tractive. 

A large portion of the young lady's time was also de- 
voted to the gardens ; Ellinor was an enthusiastic admirer 
of flowers, and went pottering about a great part of the 


day, digging around with a small trowel, much to the 


amazement of the gardener, to whom such conduct was 
entirely new. 

Whether new or not, it certainly possessed a powerful 
fascination for Charles, who was never weary of following 
Mademoiselle Douglass, carrying plants from the conserv- 
atory, holding a big Chinese sunshade over the busy little 
workwoman, and, in fact, making himself useful in every 
way that mademoiselle found need for him. It was a 
charming life, and every day the count found himself 
more and more helplessly entangled in the web woven by 
those blue eyes and golden tresses. 

The affection between the young girl and Madame 
Savart had, if anything, increased. Marguerite saw in 
her young friend not only her own attractions, but the 
future of her brother; and Ellinor, with her gentle, 
loving disposition, wound herself closer and closer around 
her heart. 

It was seldom that the count could be induced to break 
in upon the quiet of their existence by any departure from 
the pleasant routine of their lives, but occasionally it 
became necessary to sacrifice themselves on the altar of 
social duty. 

One day during each week Madame Savart was at home 
to her friends, and now and then a dinner party was 
On the morning of a day which had been assigned 
for one of these dinner-parties, the count and George, 
who had business in Paris, left Rosiére at an early hour. 


| Dr. Savart had gone to pay a visit in the neighborhood, 


and his wife was busy with her preparations. 

Ellinor was left alone to her own devices, which, as 
usual, led to the garden, where she remained, busily em- 
ployed, till quite a late hour, when, alarmed by the ar- 
rival of some of the expected visitors, she hurried to her 
room and made a hasty toilet ; when she descended to the 
salon she found a number of guests had arrived, as well as 
De Clairville and her brother. The young girl was very 
anxious to speak to Madame Savart, but found it wholly 
impossible, so busily was that lady employed, and very soon 
after her entrance dinner was announced. 

Whether by chance or fate, Ellinor was placed quite 


the portico, drove all other thoughts from her mind. i near to Marguerite, being, indeed, only separated’ from 
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her friend by the gentleman who had escorted her to 
dinner. 

The young girl made several attempts to attract the at- 
tention of Madame Savart, but for some time was unable 
to succeed. At length, as the meal drew to a close, Mar- 
guerite’s duties relaxed, and she was able to notice Elli- 
nor’s efforts to attract her at%ention. 

“‘ What is the matter, ma chere ?” she said, with a smile. 

“ Well, so you can see me at last,” replied the young 
lady, with a pout. ‘‘ Here I have been trying for hours 
to cateh your eye, as Monsieur de Solles will testify, and 
upon my word, you seemed to have nothing to do but to 
talk to old Madame Gayard yonder. I declare, I have 
a half-mind not to give you what I have for you.” 

“ But what is it ?” exclaimed Marguerite, laughing at 
the naive manner of her young friend. 

“Guess. I will only tell you it is something you ought 
to prize very highly.” 

“Something of mine ?” said Madame Savart, thought- 

fully. 
“Yes, indeed, something of yours. Whose else should 
it be? And I found it in such a strange place. Only 
faney to yourself, my dear. I was digging around some 
coleus on the other side of the house, near the veranda. 
You must know, Monsieur de Solles, I adore gardening. 
Well, I was busy there, turning up the ground, when, 
what do you suppose I saw ?—something which sparkled 
80: that it caught my eye ina moment. Now, say, Mar- 
guerite, what was it.” 

“Tam sure I can’t imagine.” 

“Qh, how stupid of you not to guess ; and you must 
have regretted its loss so often. But there, my dear, 
there it is,” and leaning forward, she reached out her 
hand and placed in that of her friend a small gold locket, 
set with an initial in turquoise. 

No sooner did Marguerite’s eyes behold the object 
placed in her hand, than she shuddered violently, and 
twmed pale as death. HBllinor, astonished at her emotion, 
eagerly demanded the cause. 

“TI am sorry, dear Marguerite, if my discovery has 
caused you any pain ; but I really thought you would be 
gratified to recover that locket.” 

Madame Savart, who had somewhat recovered from her 
agitation, replied : 

“But what made you suppose it was mine ?” 

“Suppose it was yours ? Why, I knew it was yours 
immediately, that is to say, as soon as I opened it and saw 
Dr. Savart’s picture, but—— My God! Marguerite, 
what is the matter? Oh! Monsieur des Solles, call Dr. 
Savart ; madame is going to faint.” 

The: fears of the young girl dil indeed appear well 
founded. Marguerite had opened the locket, and after 
one glance at its contents had become frightfully pale. 
Her hand was pressed tightly to her neart, and for some 
moments she seemed scarcely conscious of what she was 
doing, but when Des Sollee starte¢ to rise she recovered 
herself sufficiently to ber him to retain his seat, assuring 
himit was merelya temporary indisposition ; that, in fact, 
the room was too close, and perhaps she had over-exerted 
herself. 

In spite of all her assertions, Ellinor could see she was 
terribly agitated, and the violence of her efforts to sup- 
press all signs of emotion was even noticed by Monsieur 
des Solles. At length, no longer able to support the 
strain upon her feelings, she murmured some words of 
exeuse, and rising hurriedly, left the room. 

“Oh ! Dr: Savart,” cried Ellinor, ‘‘ Marguerite is sick ; 
for Heaven’s sake go to her.” 

Paul at this request excused himself to his guests, and 


on inquiring he ascertained that she had gone to her bed- 
room, whither he followed her. On trying the doar, to 
his. astonishment it was locked. 

“ Marguerite,” he cried, rapping violently, ‘what is the 
matter? For Heaven’s sake let me in.” For some 
moments there was no response to his request, although 
he could hear the footsteps of some one walking up and 
down the room. ‘ Marguerite,” he exclaimed, becoming 
frightened, ‘‘let me in ; I insist upon it,” and he rattled 
the door furiously. The next moment he heard the key tun 
in the lock. The door opened, and Marguerite, stepping 
back as he entered, stood in the centre of the room. On 
beholding her pale, terrified face, he was seriously 
alarmed, and eagerly cried : ‘‘ What is it, ma chere? What 
has affected you so ?” 

She tried to speak, but her lips seemed paralyzed. For 
some moments she stood speechlessly staring at him, the 
perspiration standing in large drops upon her forehead. 
She extended her arm, her open hand exhibiting to his 
view the locket which Ellinor had given her at the dinner- 
table. It was unfastened now, and its contents exposed. 

Paul bent forward and beheld his own image. The 
effect was as terrible as that produced by the head of 
Medusa. He stood as if turned to stone, his eyes rolling 
wildly, his cheeks pale and livid, lips trembling so that 
he was unable to speak. For some time they stood thus 
gazing at each other, she with mute horror, and he with 
silence born of conscious guilt; and then by a violent 
effort regaining his power of speech, he fell on his knees 
before her, and seizing her hand, he cried : 

“‘Oh, Marguerite, forgive me, forgive me. 
have prevented our marriage, and—and——” 

“Gracious God!” cried the young woman, throwing 
her arms wildly above her head ; ‘“‘it was you who killed 
her.” 

As she said these words, her whole soul seemed coneen- 
trated in the glance which she fixed upon him, as if trying 
to read his inmost thoughts. His drooping head, his 
eyes, unable to meet hers, the livid pallor of his counte- 
nance, his trembling form, and the icy coldness of the hand 
that clasped her fingers, all confessed his guilt plainer 
than words could have told it. Tearing herself from him, 
she gazed wildly around the room, and then, with a loud 
scream, she fell senseless at his feet. 


She would 
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Wuen Dr. Savart rejoined the guests in the salon it was 
to excuse his wife, who had, he said, become so indisposed 
as to be unable to return. The pallor of his countenanee, 
and an agitation concealed from all but her, so alarmed 
Ellinor Douglass that she hastened at once to her friend’s 
apartment. 

‘Ah, mademoiselle,” exclaimed the maid, as she opened 
thedoor, “I amso glad you have come. Madame appears 
tobe very ill. She is moaning so.dreadfully that it really 
terrifies me, although monsieur says there is no danger. 
You come and see for yourself.” 

Ellinor approached the bed upon which the sufferer was 
lying, and could searcely suppress an exclamation of sur- 
prise at the change a few short moments had made in her 
friend. Her cheeks were ashen in their pallor, and her 
features had a pinched and drawn appearance, as of one 
who had suffered or was suffering great agony. Her eyes 
were wide open, but the brown orbs were fixed in a vacant 
stare. Her loose, disheveled hair was spread in confusion 
around her. She tossed and rolled from side to.side of the 
bed, moaning in the most piteous manner, wringing her 
hands frantically, and occasionally breaking out into 
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ineoherent words. EMlinor placed her hand upon Mar- | 
guerite's fardhead, and found it was burning hot, although | 
her hands were as cold as ice. 

“Ge down instantly,” she said to the maid, and tell 
Dr. ffavart to come ‘here. Madame must have changed for 
the worse since he left. Go quick, Adéle.” 

Phe girl, who was greatly attached to her mistress and 


much frightened at her piteous condition, hurried off, and ' 


Ellinor, having discovered a bottle of sedative water, 
began to bathe her friend’s burning forehead. 

The maid soon returned, accompanied by Paul. 

‘*Oh, Dr. Savart,” cried Mademoiselle Douglass, as soon 
as that gentleman appeared in the doorway, ‘‘come here 
and see what is the matter with Marguerite. She frightens 
me so. She appears to be uneonscious, and yet only 
listen to what she is saying. Oh, it is terrible !” 

As Savart approached the bed, his wife began to toss 
wildly about, crying, in tones scarcely intelligible : 

‘Oh, miserable man! Go!—go!”—and, seizing the 
young girl’s wrist, she said, in what she evidently thought 
was a whisper, ‘‘Tell Charles he murdered her. Oh, the 
wretch! My God! let me die!—let me die! Who said 
he was Clothilde’s lover? No, no, it is false!” and 
breaking into a hysterical laugh, she wrung her hands and 
groaned as if in the greatest agony. 

“*Oh, Dr. Savart, can you do nothing for her ?” ex- 
claimed Ellinor. ‘‘It breaks my heart to hear her go on 
in that way.” 

Paul placed his hands upon the burning forehead, but 
the sufferer shrank away from his touch, and clinging to 
Ellinor, cried: 

“Oh ! don’t let him touch me, he will murder me as he 
did——” Breaking into tears, she moaned out: ‘Oh, 
my poor Charles! Oh, my poor CRarles !” 

“Mademoiselle,” said Dr. Savart, in a tone he vainly 
sought to render firm and unconcerned, ‘‘T think you had 
better leave me alone with my wife ; her brain is slightly 
affected, and you really can be of no service to her. As I 
intend to watch by her bedside myself, will you excuse 
me to my friends. And if you will, mademoiselle, I 
shall prefer that Charles should know nothing of Mar- 
guerite’s condition, he is so easily alarmed.” 

‘‘@ut, monsieur, I would rather stay with my friend if 
you will allow me.” 

“It would be useless,” replied Savart, in a tone which 
plainly expressed a command to be left alone with his 
patient, not to be resisted. 

The young girl returned to the salon, and did her best 
to allay the Count de Clairville’s fears, and supplied the 
place of hostess to the guests, who all expressed their re- 
grets upon hearing Madame Savart was really quite ill. 

Left alone with his wife, for he had also sent away the 
maid, Paul Savart strode up and down the room in a mo- 
notonous walk, which seemed almost an involuntary act. 

The wild words of the sick woman had now ceased, to 
give place to low, deep groans, as of one whose agony had 
become too great for utterance. Up and down the room 
strode the miserable man, his face expressing the mental 
struggle thet worked within him ; the perspiration stood 
in large drops upon his brow, he clinched his hands so 
tightly thet the nails buried themselves in the flesh. 
What was there before him? The future offered no 
chanee for reparation or atonement, nothing could wipe 
out the horrible past ; and there lay the woman he had 
loved so dearly, for whose sake he had taken upon his 
soul the darkest of crimes, to obtain whom he had red- 
dened his hands in the blood of a helpless creature, whose 
only fault had been ‘her love for him. There she lay, she 
for whom he had done all this ; struck down in the flower 
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of her youth by the very deed which he had committed to 
win her. His brain was a hell, in which seemed congen- 
trated all the agonies of the damned. He strode to the 
bedside, and again sought to place his hand upon his 
wife’s forehead, but his touch, like that of Cain, seemed 
& contamination ; the poor woman struggled with the 
utmost violence to escape beyond his reach, and groaned 
as if the touch of his soft fingers had been as painful as 
red hot iron scarring her tender, quivering flesh. 

‘‘Oh.! my God!” moaned the desperate man, falling on 
his knees by the bedside ; ‘‘I am indeed cursed beyond 
endurance,” and burying his face in the bedclothes, he re- 
mained for some time silent and speechless. When 
aroused by a knock at the door, he rose to his feet, his 
features had assumed an expression of fixed determina- 
tion, his voice was strangely calm as he replied to the 
inquiries of Charles de Clairville, who, greatly distressed 
by Ellinor Douglass’s report of his sister’s condition, had 
come himself to see whether she had been unnecessarily 
slarmed. 

‘When Charles had retired, satisfied with the doctor's 
assuranee that there was no danger, Paul Savart returned 
to the bedside, and for some time stood motionless, gazing 
at the pallid face of his wife. At length, as if recalling 
himself from some painful dream, he crossed the room, 
and opening a closet, proceeded to mix some medicine in 
a glass. With this he returned to the bedside, and plac- 
ing the glass to Marguerite’s lips, who was now weak and 
helpless as a child, he easily induced her to swallow the 
potion. Its effect was almost immediate ; the stiffened 
muscles relaxed ; the moaning ceased, and gave place to 
a deep, regular besething. Again, for the last moment, 
he gazed upon that lovely face, so unutterably dear to 
him. Then, bending down, he pressed a kiss upon her 
forehead, and with a stifled sigh he passed through the 
doorway communicating with his private apartment, and 
the door closed behind him. 

Ellinor Douglass, who had been unable to sleep on ac- 
count of her anxiety for her friend, arose at an early hour, 
to seek the assurance that her fears were unfounded. 
Hurrying down to Madame Savart’s room, she knocked at 
the door; to her great astonishment, she received no 
reply. Supposing that Paul might have fallen asleep 
whilst watching at his wife’s bedside, she knocked again, 
and this time she felt assured that the sound was loud 
enough to wake any ordinary sleeper. And yet, for a 
second time, there was no response; she knew not why 
this silence alarmed her. She listened ; not a sound was 
audible in the chamber. For the third time, and more 
loudly than before, she endeavored to make herself heard ; 
failing, she grew so seriously frightened by this strange 
silence, that without hesitation she hastened to the apart- 
ment occupied by Count de Clairville. She was more 
successful on this occasion, for at the first knock Charles 
made his appearance, and could scarcely repress an excla- 
mation of astonishment on beholding his visitor. 

‘Qh, Monsieur Charles!” cried the girl, without wait- 
ing to make any exeuse for her appearance, ‘come down 
with me to Marguerite’s room. Tam sure something is 
wrong there. I knocked and knocked, and could get no 
answer, although Dr. Savart told me he intended to sit up 
all night with her, and I am sure I made enough noise to 
awaken anybody. Oh, do come !” 

“You must be needlessly alarmed, mademoiselle,” said 
the young man. “Paul is with my sister, and he would 
certainly have informed me if there was any danger. But 
I will go with you, as you wish it, and your own eyes 
shall convince you that there is really nothing to be 
frightened about.” 
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He led the way down-stairs, followed by the young 
lady, and soon reached his sister’s apartment, knocking as 
Ellinor had done, and receiving no reply, he turned the 
knob, and finding the door unlocked, he opened it; a 
single glance showed him Marguerite lying upon the bed 
alone. 

“‘Come in, mademoiselle ; my sister is sleeping. But 
where in the world can that lazy Paul be? He cannot 
surely have left the house.” 

They had approached the bed, and Mademoiselle Doug- 


The first sight that met his eyes was Paul himself, 
seated at a desk, upon which a number of papers were 
scattered about. The young man’s head rested upon his 
folded arms ; he seemed to have fallen asleep in the midst 
of his work. Charles approached him, and laying his 
hand upon his shoulder, shook him, saying : ‘‘ Wake up, 
Paul.” There was no answer; the shoulder seemed 
strangely unresponsive to the touch. De Clairville looked 
more closely, and in that moment his blood seemed to 
freeze in his veins, his heart palpitated violently, He 
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lass saw, after a glance, that De Clairville was correct in 
his statement. Madame Savart was sleeping a deep and 
untroubled sleep ; no sign of the agitation of the night 
before was traceable upon her calm, beautiful features. 

‘Oh, Iam so glad!” exclaimed the young girl. ‘‘She 
seems to have recovered entirely.” 

“Yes,” replied De Clairville. ‘But I wonder if Paul 
is in his room? I think I will go in there and ask him 
what was the matter with Marguerite.” 

As he spoke he approached the door opening into Dr. 
Savart’s private room, and turning the knob, entered, 
closing the door behind him, 73 


touched one of the hands lying upon the desk, and at 
once the awful truth burst in upon him. 

‘Great God!” he cried, in a terrified voice; ‘“‘he is 
dead ! 

It was, indeed, true. In one of the stiffened hands, 
resting upon the desk, De Clairville beheld a small glass 
vial, locked so tightly in the cold fingers by the icy grasp 
of death. He bent down and read the label, ‘‘ Hydro- 
eyanic acid.” In another moment he had rushed to the 
door, for his loud exclamation had attracted Ellinor 
Douglass. 

“Mademoiselle,” he exclaimed, ‘‘remain with my 
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sister, I beg you! I—I——” he could say no more, but 
closing the door, he locked it, and returned to gaze upon 
the lifeless body seated there so calm and tranquil. 

The sight was overpowering, and for some time op- 
pressed him with » fascination irresistible in its terror. 
He sat there gazing on one who, but a short time before, 
had been all life and animation, and now, by his own act, 
in one moment was a cold, motionless corpse. What 
could it all mean? Surely his eyes deceived him. His 
brother-in-law, the husband of his darling Marguerite— 
with everything that makes life beautiful and attractive. 
Could this man thus coolly have put an end to this life 
which should have been so bright and joyous? He felt 
as if in a dream, and yet there, in undeniable witness to 
the truth of his eyes, lay the silent figure, with the fatal 
bottle still clasped in his rigid grasp. A revulsion of 
feeling took sudden possession of him, he felt a sensation 
of fear rising within him, a desire to escape this sight ; a 
wild longing for the companionship of some living crea- 
ture who would exorcise this dead body, which seemed 
to hold him inthralled in its captivity. 

He staggered to his feet, making his way with trembling 
footsteps to the hall; he unlocked it, and passed out of 
the chamber of death. Once in the hall, he seemed to 
acquire some control over his whirling thoughts, and 
withont further hesitation he hastened to awaken his friend 


“My dear Charles,” cried the young man, as he sprang 
out of bed, “‘ what is the matter? You look as if you had 
seen a ghost.” 

“‘ Worse, George, worse,” replied the count, in a hollow 
voice, sinking into a chair and covering his face with his 
hands. 

“‘What is it, for Heaven’s sake ?” said George, now 
really alarmed. 

“‘ Douglass, my friend,” replied De Clairville, seizing 
the young man’s arm with a vise-like grip, ‘‘Paul—Paul 
Savart has killed himself.” 

“‘You are mad to say so.” 

**No, no, by heavens! He is there in his room, as I 
tell you, dead by his own hands. Oh, it is a horrible, 
horrible sight !” 

** Axe you dreaming, De Clairville ?” said his friend, 
who was hurriedly completing his toilet. ‘Are you 
dreaming, or——” 

*‘ Alas! no; it is, unhappily, only too true.” 

‘Come, then,” cried Douglass ; ‘‘let us go to him at 
once. He may not be dead.” 

On reaching the scene of the tragedy George was forced 
to confess, after a moment’s examination, that his friend’s 
story was all too true.” 

**But, see!” he cried, ‘see what he was doing. He 
has evidently been writing, and here is a letter addressed 
to you and one to his wife. And this has been a deliber- 
ate act ; no sudden impulse has led him to do this deed. 
Oh, the wretched man !” 

‘¢ And poor Marguerite. What shall we tell her ?” 

“‘ Nothing for the present. Our first duty, if possible, 
is to ascertain the cause that prompted the unfortunate 
man to this. You had better examine that letter ad- 
dressed to you, it will doubtless explain.” 

The count, with faltering hands, tore open the fatal 
letter ; for one moment his eyes were riveted upon the 
paper, as if their sight had been paralyzed by what they 
saw, the next the letter dropped from his trembling hand, 
a sudden shudder ran through his frame, a look of horror 
came over his face, and in a deep, hollow, voice, he cried : 

“It was he who killed Clothilde !” 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
By Henry S. LEIGH, 


I woutn the lot in life were mine 
To be a dainty little daisy; 
Upon my stem I might recline, 
From day to day serenely lazy. 
The bards could weave bucolic rhyme, 
And say so many things about me; 
While maidens in the Summer time 
Could never weave a chain without me, 


*Twere bliss to be a buttercup, 
And literally live in clover; 
With joy to brim the minutes up, 
Until my brief career were over. 
Some village nymph, untouched by sin 
(O happiness too deep to utter!), 
Might pluck and place me near her chin, 
To find if she were fond of butter. 


And yet, methinks, ’twould please me more 
To be a simple dandelion; 
My fluffy form—when life is o’er— 
Some country girl may cast her eye on, 
Though dent de lion seems a name 
That very few may dare to play with, 
"Tis not so useless, all the same, 
But serves to tell the time of day with, 


But stay ! *twould suit me better far 
To be a tender myosotis ; 
Pray make me one, my lucky star, 
And never stop to give me notice. 
The meekly mild forget-me-not 
Will aid full oft the timid lover, 
And play the Guy Fawkes in a plot 
Whieh only two young hearts discover. 


You marvel why I neither seek 
To be a rose or be a lily; 
Such lofty aims I reckon weak ; 
Ambitions high as this are silly. 
In fact, I think it very strange 
That I—so rich, and good, and clever~ 
My destiny should ask to change 
With any flower on earth whatever. 


HIS ENEMY; Or, A BLOW IN THE 
DARK. 


By AMANDA M. Douc Lass, 

HE came in softly, Margaret Clement, a 
~ rather tall, slender, graceful woman of 
@, two or three-and-twenty, and with a face 
that was the envy of half the town. 
Through the sculptured outline and soft 
tinting there was a nobility and tenderness, 
a proud strength that told you she was as 
true as steel, and would toil or fight to 
death for one she loved. John Clement 
had been very fond of watching it in his 
day. He turned his face toward her now, and tried to 
smile, but there was a piteous look in his sightless eyes. 

‘“Was I gone long ?”’ and crossing the room, she kissed 
the broad, fair forehead. ‘‘I have done quite a stroke of 
business—bargained off three barrels of apples. I think I 
should make a fine marketwoman,” laughing lightly. 

An expression of pain crossed the fine old face. Meg’s 
mother had been a lady, and this girl had it all in her. It 
was a shame to have her trading and chaffering with mar- 
ketmen and storekeepers. 

‘“You are lonesome and out of spirits, dear,” parting 
the silvery hair, and laying her soft cheek caressingly 
against his. ‘‘I am turning into an inveterate gossip, I 
fear, for I always overstay my time. But now we will 
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have a cup of tea together, to brighten you up a bit.” 
She went about in her cheery way, now and then break- 
ing into a snatch of song her mother used to sing; but 
now it could not lighten the heavy heart. 

The tea was fragrant, the snowy bread had a golden- 
brown crust, and the few dainties were ranged round his 
plate, as if he were a dear guest, but to-night they could 
not tempt him. 

Afterward she brought in a handful of pine-knots, and 
made a blaze upon the hearth, for the evening was chilly. 
Drawing up his armchair, she placed him in it, and then 
leaned her arm upon his knee. 

‘‘What is it, father, dear? Something troubles you ?” 
gaid the tender, winsome voice. 

“© Yes, Daisy,” and his hand wandered over her shining 
hair. ‘‘ Squire Dawson was here this afternoon.” 

“About the mortgage ? And of course he means to do 
his worst ?” 

A spirited flush glowed in Margaret Clement’s face. 

“It was not that altogether. He is anxious about Gil- 
bert,” and John Clement clasped his daughter’s hand. 

‘* And wanted you to persuade me to marryhim !” She 
gave a short, bitter laugh at this, then added, after a 
pause : ‘‘I might save the dear old home by it.” 

‘* My darling, God forbid, unless you love him !” 

Yet he seemed to listen with painful intensity, as if 
there might be a half-hope. 

“‘Love him!” There was not only scorn, but contempt, 
in the tone. ‘‘ A drunkard and gambler !” 

‘*No, Meg, my darling, not that I really thought of it. 
Do me that justice. But he pleaded so. He seems to be- 
lieve that you could save Gilbert. An only son, too !” 

‘IT suppose, if I loved him, the world would applaud 
me for giving my clean, pure, honorable womanhood 
for his miserable, sin-stained life. Father, I would starve 
first |” 

She looked like a queen there in the firelight, holding 
her shapely head erect. 

‘‘He’s made up his mind to push matters if he’s 
crossed. Well, let the old home go,” and a look of de- 
spairing anguish passed over his face. ‘‘’Pears as if I'd 
had no luck since your dear mother died. It’s been poor 
crops and the cattle-plague, and now Skylark! Every- 
* thing’s gone dead against me. I’m a poor, old, blind, 
useless body, a burden on you, instead of caring for you, 
as fathers do for their daughters.”’ 

His yoice choked, and he broke down in a sob. 

‘“‘Oh, my dear father, be comforted. God will show 
us some way out,” her own voice quivering with pain. 

“I’m afraid even He’s deserted me, Meg. I don’t 
know why—I’ve wronged no one, been hard on no one, 
kept my word when it has been to my own hindrance. 
Now, in my.old days, I must leave the only spot on earth 
to which my heart clings. It’s hard, hard! I brought 
your mother here a bride, and she planted the rose-trees 
and the honeysuckle out there. Since I have been blind 
I can see her so plainly, flitting about——” 

‘¢ We may hear from Uncle Gregg——” 

‘*No, my darling, there is no hope. He lost by poor 
Dan, and I dare say no other Clement will get a dollar of 
his money, even when he is dead. Well, there is no help 
for it, Meg. We'll have to take the little money left and 
go somewhere——” 

The quivering, uncertain sound in his voice was like a 
stab. Ah, how hard it was to be a woman, and helpless ! 
Should she marry Gilbert Dawson ? 

As if he divined her thought, he clasped his arms about 
her. 


“Be brave, sweetheart,” he cried. ‘‘After all, what 


does it matter for my few years ? and for you it would be 
a whole long life of torment. You are too good for such a 
wretch as Dawson.” 

They were crying in each other’s arms. A knock at the 
door startled them. Margaret wiped her eyes and opened 
it slowly. 

A rich, stirring voice greeted her, and the clasp of the 
hand was so earnest and fond that it brought a flush to 
her cheek. George Rutherford walked into the sitting- 
room quite as if he had a right. 

A strong, healthy, heartsome man, whose frank eyes and 
honest face were good to look upon. He had his way to 
make in the world, to be sure, but you never doubted his 
reaching the broad highway. He was not one to dally by 
pleasant waysides, or skulk along hedgerows. Whatever 
he had to do he went about it with a good will. 

He had been heavily weighted, too, for the race. A 
querulous, exacting mother, who had seen better days, 
and continually bemoaned them, and a sister injured by 
an accident, who had settled into harmless but helpless 
idiocy. He had loved Margaret Clement in silence, and 
across a great gulf, as it were. Three months ago the last 
duty had been given by a new-made grave. Still, there 
were debts to pay, and he could not speak until he was a 
free man. 

So he had told himself, schooling his desires into 
patience. But now, seeing the pain and tears in her face, 
he folded his strong arms about her—took possession, as 
it were. 

““What is it, my darling ?” he asked, in a voice that 
trembled with emotion. ‘‘Did you ever dream, Marga- 
ret, that you were dearer than life to me? John Clem- 
ent, will you give me a son's place in your heart, and 
bestow upon me this ‘rare Margaret’? I did not mean to 
speak until I had something better to offer you ; but if 
you need a son, a friend, or——” 

“God bless you, George Rutherford. If my darling 
loves you——” and his voice quivered. ‘Yet you must 
not be deceived in any way. I had meant that Margaret 
should have this old nest when I was done with it—her 
mother was so happy here. But I indorsed a note for my 
poor brother Dan only a month before he died, and then 
I had to mortgage the house to meet it. But there have 
been so many misfortunes, and then Skylark dying. I 
was to have eight hundred for him the next week. Squire 
Dawson won’t grant any extension, and the mortgage falls 
in next Thursday. Everything is so dull that the place 
will not bring half its value. So my dear Meg will have 
nothing——” 

“ But if she is willing to take me without a penny—and 
have we not youth and health? If I were to see Squire 
Dawson——”’ 

‘*No, no !” cried Margaret, with a crimson face. ‘He 
would only insult you! Oh, George, you are quite 
sure ?” And her sweet, earnest eyes asked the question 
she could not put in words. ‘‘ We will not mind poverty, 
then ; if only we might hire the house and stay here !" 
glancing at her father with a look that said, ‘It will kill 
him to go away.” 

‘‘Next Thursday. Well, wonders may happen in a 
week. And, my darling, suppose we waive a long en- 
gagement ; your father needs a son, and the farm needs a 
man’s supervision. If you will take me in presently— 
when you get a little used to the idea. I have loved you 
always, I believe, but I felt I had no right to speak until 
I could offer you an undivided love. Cheer up, my dar- 
ling, and answer me. You have not even said who you 
would take for lover or husband !” 

A bright flush fluttered over her face. He kissed the 
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sweet, quivering lips, and they were betrothed with all 
the sacredness of a marriage vow. John Clement clasped 
his hand warmly, but was silent. 

After a little the old man left them alone, and they sat 
down before the blazing fire, lovers indeed. This is why 
she had been called proud and cold, why no other man’s 
voice had ever touched her heart. Had there been some 
subtle knowledge between them these three years ? 

An authoritative knock interrupted them. Margaret 


passed through the hall and opened the door, There 
stood Gilbert Dawson. 

‘*Miss Margaret,” stretching out his hand. 

The odor of his breath filled her with disgust. Another 


woman might have hesitated, but she was quick to think, 
resolute to act. 

‘*T cannot see you this evening, Mr. Dawson,” she said, 
in aclear, cold tone. ‘‘ Be kind enough to excuse me.” 

‘*My father was here this afternoon. Margaret, you 
can save me from the devil ; you know it. I never cared 
for a girl as I care for you. I could have richer ones, 
but the governor has promised to come down handsome 
on the wedding-day. You've no other lover, either. Id 
do anything for your sake.” 

‘What have you done ?” and her clear voice cut him 
like a keen edge. ‘‘Mr. Dawson, a man who means to 
reform for a woman’s sake rarely reforms at all. I told 
you once that I could be nothing to you, and I have seen 
no change in you that would lead me to reconsider.” 

« But if you would promise——” 

‘‘T can answer you once for all—I shall never be any- 
thing to you. Let this interview and the subject end 
there. Good-night.” 

She shut the door. 
an oath. 

‘* By the Lord Harry ! Does she think to queen it over 
a fellow as she likes? The governor was mistaken if he 
thought her pride had been brought down any. Let 
them both go to the deuce! I'll see them sold out with 
joy, and treat all round. The vixen! I wish she had 
to beg for her old blind father—I wouldn’t give her a 
crumb !” 

He went grumbling and swaggering down the street, 
until he reached the Corners, the county tavern. He took 
a drink and joined a group of loungers who were discuss- 
ing politics and revenues and George Rutherford, county 
collector. 

“‘T do surmise that he is rather sweet upon Miss Mar- 
garet,” said some one. ‘‘ What a handsome couple they’d 
make now! Old Clement’s pretty hard run just now, 
and George is poor asa church mouse. But I'll bet he’s 
down there sparkin’ Miss Margaret. Went in that direc- 
tion.” 

Gilbert Dawson ‘clinches his hands with another oath. 

“The deceitful jade!” he muttered. ‘‘I thought her 
deucedly uncivil. Rutherford was there, and that was 
the reason she wouldn’t let me in. If I can’t have her, 
no other man shall, by the Lord Harry! I'll stop that 
proceeding.” 

He rose and walked to the door, without even a good- 
night, and went stumbling down the street, filled with a 
deep, half-smothered rage. If Margaret Clement had 
been ready to come at his beck, I doubt if he would have 
eared so much for her. Squire Dawson did admire her 
unfeignedly, and had persuaded himself that so good and 
handsome a woman could save his son from evil com- 
panions. He had promised to pay heavy back debts of 
Gilbert’s and re-establish him, if he could win Miss Clem- 
ent. Then, too, he fancied that he had that afternoon 
talked over blind old John Clement, 


He stared a moment, then uttered 


Gilbert did not walk up the garden-path, but skulked 
around to the living-room, where a glimmer of light shone 
through the tangle of bare vines. His hand was on his 
pistol, though in his half-drunken rage he had not planned 
or thought of what he would do. 

Yes, there they were on the old, chintz-covered lounge, 
his arm around her, her head on his shoulder. Lovers 
indeed! He drew out the pistol. 

Margaret Clement had not dreamed, two hours ago, 
that she could be so happy. It seemed so good to lay her 
cares and perplexities on this strong, restful heart, to 
accept comfort, love and tenderness. And George had 
already inspired her with a strange, daring hope. 

When the room had become too warm Margaret had 
raised the sash. No caller would have to pass this out-of- 
the-way window, and as for a listener, who could think of 
that? But something caught Gilbert Dawson's ear. 

“Yes,” said George, with a bright little langh, ‘‘ if that 
seven thousand in Brenner’s safe belonged to me we 
would ask no odds of the world. I wish——” 

‘‘Oh, George, don’t,” in a sweet, beseeching tone. ‘‘It 
pains me to hear any jest about another’s property, or 
seem to covet what is not strictly his own.” 

““My darling, you don’t suppose for a moment that I 
could be tempted ?” and he raised his head fearlessly. 

“Oh, no, no !” with a shiver. 

*‘T would as soon cut off my right hand as to touch a 
penny belonging to another. You must believe that ?” 

‘IT do, thank God. But one hears of so many defalca- 
tions and breaches of trust, and honesty seems to be made 
light of, as if it were not the corner-stone of honor.” 

“But to be a thief!” 

There was a world of scorn, downright, honest scorn in 
his ringing voice. She drew near to him, as if proud to 
shelter herself in his manliness. The watcher without 
was half wild with jealous rage. 

‘“We won't covet that, my darling. Ishall have a clear 
five hundred of my own when I get through, and all my 
debts are paid. Iam quite sure I can borrow fifteen hun- 
dred on my life-insurance for a year or two. I have such 
a good friend at Bedford. But I shall be so desperately 
busy—just driven to death, as one may say. Next Thurs- 
day I must be in Kent all day ; ITeven doubt if I could 
be here on Wednesday. Tuesday I come over to Bren- 
ner’s for my money, and that will be my only chance to 
see you. I shall have the other with me if I succeed, and 
I almost know I shall. But, you see, I shall have to 
spend Sunday in Bedford, Almost a week before I see 
you again.” 

“‘T am making you so much trouble,” and she sighed. 

“My dear, proud Daisy, quite unlike your modest 
namesake ; [am glad something happened to bring you 
near tome. We will outwit Squire Dawson yet. And if 
I cannot come on Wednesday I shall send a messenger. 
Oh! if I could be here on Thursday, to see you and your 
father go over to the squire’s to take up the mortgage !” 
and he laughed gayly. 

The devil entered into Gilbert Dawson. He almost let 
his pistol fall in the thrill of malicious joy that sped 
through him. 

He was sober enough now, and saw how this matter 
could be turned to account. Tuesday, George came over 
to Brenner's ; on Wednesday he sent the money —ah ! 

‘© A prison cell will cut deeper than a bullet, my fine 
fellow. We'll see, Miss Margaret, if you will hold your 
head so high.” 

They went on talking and planning, now and then paus- 
ing for some tender caress. How near together the mis- 
fortune had brought them ! 
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She felt as if she might have been engaged half her life- “Tt is a great favor, George, but it will all be yours 
time ! some day,” said the old man. 

He left her, at length, with a true lover’s regret. She ‘‘And Margaret is to pay interest regularly,” the lover 
bolted doors and windows, and ran up to her room in a! said, with a happy, mischievous smile. 
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Lappy flutter, chiding herself a little for this mood of six- After he had said a final good-by for almost a week to 
teen, when no longer ago than the afternoon she had felt so | come, Margaret went about her duties blithely. Christ- 
old and worn. Rutherford was over again in the morn- | mas was but three months off, and she had half promised 
ing, and the matter was explained to Mr. Clement. that it should be her wedding-morning. George would 
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have nothing to buy for housekeeping. Here were piles 
of bedding, presses of linen and napery collected by the 
hand of a careful mother, some rare old family silver, 
and a set of choice china that a connoisseur might have 
envied. What was poverty, after all! 

Monday morning she had a telegram from George. It 
was “all right.” He would see her on Tuesday if possi- 
ble. 

John Clement was as happy as a child. He patted 
Brindle, talked to the fowls, but sighed a little as he 
passed poor Skylark’s empty stall, the choice thorough- 
bred he had raised. 

“T think the Lord will help us draw through,” he said 
to Margaret, “and I was sinful eneagh to doubt Him.” 

No George on Tuesday—not even a note. Oh! what if 
something should happen to him—her lover, her precious, 
promised husband ! 

But the next morning a messenger made his appearance 
with a large business envelope. 

Something about him struck Margaret with a strange 
sense of incongruity. A slender young fellow, rather 
blear-eyed, with a moody, downcast look, that awakened 
im her a kind of nervous repulsion. 

As she took the package, she caught sight of a freshly 
healed scar on the back of his hand; and the manner in 
which he thrust it out of sight, with the alarmed and 
furtive look, set her to wondering. 

But the note, brief as it was, tranquilized her. They 
made themselves ready, and went over to Squire Daw- 
son’s, who was thunderstruck at the sight of the money a 
day before it was justly due. 

Forgive Margaret for her little womanly triumph. Her 
heart was full of humblest gratitude to George. How 
kind and generous he had been. Ah, how glad she would 
be to make him happy! There had been so many thorns 
in his path. 

By Friday she was filled with anxious longing, and a 
fear for which she chided herself. 

George had. a man’s work to do in the world, and could 
not be at her elbow every hour in the day. Surely God 
would not let anything happen to him just when she had 
begun to love him so well ! 

She rose Saturday morning, and tried to be cheery 
ever her work. She was glad that her father could not 
see the quick tears as he said, wonderingly : 

“ Strange that we don’t hear from George.” 

They were to hear about him soon. At ten Squire 
Dawson, Sheriff Carr and Brenner, came over, their faces 
full of mystery, and those sidelong glances that betokened 
something out of the ordinary course of affairs. 

“Was George Rutherford here on Tuesday, Miss Cle- 
ment,” asked Carr, clearing his throat. 

Margaret shivered with apprehension, and in spite of 
herself grew pale, then flushed crimson, as all eyes were 
turned upon her. Neither could she steady her voice as 
she answered in the negative, 

“Nor on Wednesday either ?” sharply. 

“ Not this week at all,” she answered. 

“See here, Miss Margaret,” began Brenner, ‘I can’t 
beat about the bush,” and he twirled his old hat. 
“There’s been some queer work, and we want to get at 
the straight of the story. Rutherford took the money he’d 
been collecting out of my safe on Tuesday morning, 
saying he was going to Kent to pay it over. Well—” and 
the man made a long pause, for he hated dreadfully to 
tell the rest—‘‘George Rutherford hadn’t been seen 
since. He paid no money at Kent. Friday was the last 
day.” 


A sickening spasm sped along Margaret’s nerves, Like 
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a frightened vision the whole thing yawned before her, 
and she read the horrible suspicion in these men’s faces. 

Squire Dawson then came forward. 

‘« Miss Margaret,” he said, ‘“‘I want you to answer one 
question. Did the money your father paid me come from 
George Rutherford ?” 

Oh, how frightful it was! Must she, too, forge a link 
in the chain that was to drag down her lover? He might 
have sent that money thinking to have his own in a day or 
two ; but that he meant to replace it, that he was honest 
at heart, she would answer for with her very life. No, 
they should not force her to bear witness against him. 
Her heart beat so that it almost strangled her, and she 
shut her lips so tightly that they were a mere blue line, 
and her eyes were those of some wild, beautiful creature 
brought to bay. 

Then a voice spoke up that thrilled them all, as the 
sightless old man stood in their midst, reaching out his 
hands for his daughter. 

‘Meg, darling, the devil never yet saved his own by 
lying, and the Lord’s promised to stand by those who 
don’t desert His colors. I’ve never marched under any 
other captain, and I won’t begin now in my old days. 
Rutherford sent us the money to take up the mortgage. 
But if you mean that he came dishonestly by it, it is a 
base, cowardly lie !” 

Clement uttered these words in a strong, clear voice ; 
but when it was said he dropped into a chair weak as a 
child. 

“How’'ll this be explained ?” asked Carr. He had no 
grudge against any of these people, and considered Ruth- 
erford a promising young man, but the majesty of the law 
must be upheld. Brenner made a memorandum of the 
notes. ‘‘Four of them were for five hundred each, and 
here are the identical notes. Squire Dawson received 
them from you. The numbers and the names corre- 
spord.” 

It was terrible indeed. She could see just how it had 
happened. Heaven help poor George ! 

“T may as well tell you that there is a warrant out for 
him. There’s too much of this defrauding going on !” 
exclaimed the squire. ‘‘I shall hand this money back to 
Brenner, for it’s none of mine, and there’s no use shield- 
ing the thief. I advise you to confess all you know about 
him, for your own sakes.” 

Margarei’s face blazed with indignation. 

“T am sorry that I know nothing about him, but of 
this I am sure—he is no thief. These notes came to me by 
a strange messenger. Would he have made a memoran- 
dum of their numbers, and then sent them straight to me, 
do you think ? The commonest rogue would have known 
better than that !” 

“But you are expecting him to come ?” 

She would not lie then for a duke’s ransom. 

“T am expecting him daily. When he comes he will 
no doubt explain all to your satisfaction,” she answered, 
with a superb haughtiness. 

“Very well, I'll trouble you for that canceled mort- 
gage, John Clement.” 

Margaret went for it. The three men, after a brief con- 
sultation, departed. 

‘Oh, father! father !” and with a bitter cry Margaret 
clasped her arms about the trembling old man. 

“Ts the Lord against us, Meg? If so, there’s no use 
trying—no use,” 

With that John Clement tottered off to his own room 
and dropped on the bed, muttering that he was.a poor, 
blind, helpless body, and that his poor, dear Meg would 
be better off without him.” 
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She heard gossip enough without stirring out. George 
had taken the seven thousand dollars of tax collection 
and gone to Cuba, or Europe, or Canada, where Margaret 
Clement was to join him; for now the whole town sur- 
mised that they were engaged. 

The poor girl was half crazy with anxiety and her 
fears. At night she had horrible dreams of finding 
George in some lonely wood, bruised and battered, left 
where murderous ruffians had done their deadly work. 
He would never even haye a chance to prove that he did 
not mean to be a thief. 

So passed a week in this dreary suspense. It had been 
a cold, rainy day, and not a soul had dropped in to ask 
about her father. She fancied him very near to death. 
Well, why should she hold him back? God up in 
heaven was tenderer than man on earth. When he was 
gone she should be miserably lonesome, with the thought 
of George lying in anameless grave. But she would let 
the old home, no longer dear, go, and hide herself in some 
distant town. 

At nine o’clock she was barring the door—the kitchen 
last. What was that? A tap outside? Her heart beat 
in great bounds. Agsin—or was it the wind? Her 
trembling fingers were on the bolt. It slipped, but an- 
other hand turned the knob. She uttered a low, wild 
ery. 

‘*My darling! Thank God !” 

He shut the storm and darkness out, kissed the white 
face again and again, though his beard and garments 
were wet. 

“*Oh, George !” 

‘*My dear girl, forgive the fright. I scarcely knew 
what else to do. Last Tuesday I was robbed, bound, and 
thrust into a cellar or a dungeon, and have not seen day- 
light since. An hour or so ago I was taken out, bound 
and blindfolded, and brought hither in a carriage, and set 
down at the foot of the lane. Ihave suffered a thousand 
tortures, thinking of the money you were to have. And 
the tax collections—oh, my God!” and he wrung his 
hands. 

He was weak and wan, and his voice sounded strangely 
hollow. 

‘You did not send the money then ?” she said, in amaze. 

“Send it? No. Icould not get it until Wednesday 
morning. I meant to pay in my money on Tuesday, and 
devote Wednesday to you. Margaret, what do you look 
so wild about? My God! It is going to be hard enough 
without your doubting me !” 

She gave a little hysterical cry, then laughed without 
any reason. 

“Tell me, tell me all!” she cried, imperiously. 
shall believe it as if it were gospel !”” 

“ How strangely you look and act! ‘Well, you have a 
right to the story, though it will sound like fiction. 
I took the money from Brenner's safe, seven thousand 
dollars, with this precaution—every note is described and 
numbered. It was nearly noon, and I went through 
Kenny’s woods for a short cut, as a train left Sudbury at 
half-past twelve. Just as I was about to emerge, a 
stranger asked me the direction to Westwood, and, as I 
raised my hand, there was a stir in the bushes back of me, 
and I was knocked down, gagged, bound and robbed. 
Then I was put in a carriage and driven somewhere, and, 
as I said, have been kept in a» dungeon without daylight 
er a soul to speak to until this afternoon, when my jailer 
offered me liberty on certain conditions, by keeping 
silent, and being blinded and bound. I was put out of 
the wagon just at the foot of the lane, and I made my way 
up here.” 
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‘But who sent the money to me? Four five hundred 
dollar notes !’” 

‘*Sent—to you ?” he repeated, mechanically. 

‘*Yes—on Wednesday morning.” 

‘‘Where are they ? See here, Margaret, my darling, 
they may help me in my fight for a good name. At pre- 
sent the case looks badly for me, I must admit. I have 
had hard work to keep my senses.” 

“You must have some dry clothes, and a cup of tea 
first. You look so ill and worn. And then we will talk 
all night if you please. It is so strange! George, some 
enemy did this to ruin you—or me. Come up-stairs—I 
hear father calling.” 

The young man was made comfortable in some dry 
clothing of Mr. Clement’s, and then, sitting down on the 
bed’s side, he told his story over, and heard, in return, 
the strange experience of the Clements. 

‘‘Who could have known that I intended to send you 
the money ?” he asked, in amazement. ‘‘I told my friend 
at Bedford that it was to take up a mortgage, but I men- 
tioned no names, He was to have it ready for me by ten 
on Wednesday, and I knew I could reach here by two. 
How have I made such a desperate enemy !” 

She thought of Gilbert Dawson’s call that evening. 
Could he’ have loitered and listened ? 

Afterward, as they sat over a late supper, he asked her 
if she could identify the messenger ? 

“Yes, Iam sure I could. He had a scar on the back 
of his hand, and his face was peculiar—a hard face for so 
young @& person.” 

“T can scarcely wait for morning to get matters in trim. 
I shall give myself up immediately. Oh, my darling, you 
will not lose faith in me now ?’ and his eyes questioned 
her pleadingly. 

«It is so terrible !” and she shivered. 

‘“‘T hate to have the Government lose by me, and seven 
thousand is a big sum for a poor man to make up. But 
we will hope for the best. My credit has been irreproach- 
able hitherto.” 

When Mr. Brenner heard George Rutherford’s story 
the next morning, he had not the courage to call him a 
defaulter. They went over to Squire Dawson’s, and a de- 
tective was sent for. Of course Yates must see Margaret 
and get a description of the messenger. 

It was judged best to commit George for the present, 
to throw the real criminals off their guard if possible. 
Yates called on Miss Clement. 

“ Well now,” he exclaimed, after listening to her story, 
“T could put my hand on just such a young chap. He 
was in ® row at the saloon, and received this bad cut. 
His associates ave disreputable, but I never heard of his 
doing anything positively criminal. It’s a queer sort of 
case, and I can’t make out why they sent the money to 
you when they must have known it might be identified. 
But you must all keep quiet. Let the real rogues know 
that Rutherford is likely to suffer and they may betray 
themselves by some careless deed.” 

It was very, very hard. The news flew like wildfire. 
Rutherford had been caught at the Clements, gossip said, 
and no one believed the wild sort of story he told. But 
Margaret held up her head prondly. 

Yates found the young fellow Bradley, who swore that 
aman calling himself George Rutherford had paid him 
for taking the package to Miss Clement. 

On being asked to describe the person, he hesitated a 
little, and then went wide of the mark. 

The next clew was the identification of a note which 
was traced to quite a well-known gambler, who was finally 


' arrested in the company of Gilbert Dawson, who had been 
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gaming very heavily of late. Squire Dawson had been 
honest enough in his belief of George Rutherford’s guilt. 

The story of his capture and detention did sound im- 
probable, and he treated it with the utmost contempt. 

He felt very sore over Margaret’s rejection of Gilbert, 
for, to the father, it seemed the one chance of his son’s re- 
demption. Of the years of trial and pain it might be to 
Margaret he had taken no account. 

The arrest, coupled with some rather strange behavior 
on Gilbert’s part, 
startled his 
father. And when 
this Hatton, with 
two or three con- 
venient aliases, 
sent a somewhat 
peremptory mes- 
sage to the squire 
to give him an 
interview, he 
obeyed immedi- 
ately. 

There was a 
rather lengthy 
conference, and 
two days after 
Gilbert Dawson 
started for Cali- 
fornia. 

Then Mrs. 
Brenner received 
a mysterious 
document con- 
taining the seven 
thousand dollars, 
accompanied by 
a badly - written 
and misspelled 
note, advising, 
in somewhat 
lofty terms, that 
Hatton be set at 
liberty. 

There was no 
proof against him 
save possession 
of the note, which 
he professed to 
be unable to 
place, but insist- 
ed that he had 
taken it in some 
business transac- 
tion. 

So he was re- 
luctantly dis- 
charged ; but he 
could not refrain 
from certain 
little innuendoes 
concerning Gilbert Dawson's hasty departure. George 
Rutherford became quite the lion of the town, and more 
than one girl envied Margaret her lover. 
Clements kept their suspicions to themselves. 

They were never to know how far Gilbert had been im- 
plicated, but they felt quite certain that he was the author 
of the plot that had so nearly worked them woe. 

There were certain signs of retrenchment, too, at the 
great house, the handsome bays being sold and some 
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He and the | 


stock parted with ; but now the squire was quite willing 
to grant an extension on the mortgage. 

George paid over his five hundred, and the marriage 
was appointed for Christmas. Some one was needed in 
the house besides a blind man and a defenseless girl. 

Margaret assented with a little natural hesitation, but 
no fear. How could she ever have thought George im- 
prudent even, she wondered, when she came to know 
his strict honor and manliness better ? Indeed, she at 
last confessed 
there had for a 
moment been a 
fear in her mind. 

“No,” George 
said ; ‘‘ I couldn’t 
even have used it 
for a day or two. 
When I first be- 
gan to have the 
handling of other 
people’s money, 
I resolved that I 
would never even 
dally with temp- 
tation, no matter 
how plausible it 
might appear. 
Never have an 
anxious thought 
on that.score, my 


* darling.” 

She felt now 
that she never 
need. 

Just at dusk 
Christmas Eve 


the three were 
gathered around 
the blazing fire, 
talking of the 
morrow and the 
new life it was to 
bring, when a 
knock roused 
them. 

It was Martin 
Brenner. 

‘* Here’s a letter 
for you that came 
in the late mail,” 
he said, stamping 
the snow from his 
feet. “It has a 
black seal, and I 
didn’t know but 
it might be -im- 
portant.” 


“Thank you. 
Come in,” said 
John Clement, 


cordially. ‘ A black seal ? Some one 
must be dead.” 
She opened it hastily. 
“Uncle Gregg!” she exclaimed. ‘Poor old man. It 
| was quite sudden. Cousin Leonard writes, and, oh— 
there is no will. He had destroyed the old one. So the 
property will be divided equally—by law—and it is not 
| less than eighty thousand ” repeating the items. 
i And there are six heirs, nephews and _ nieces,’ 


Look, Margaret. 
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explained John Clement. ‘‘He always seemed afraid to 
leave the money to his own kin, and once had resolved to 
build a college or something of the kind. How strange 
that it should come to us! I never counted on a penny 
of it.” 

‘I'm sure, I wish you good luck with it, Clement, for 
you've had a sight of mishaps: latterly ; but the luck’s 
sure to turn somewhere. I’m glad there’s some good 
nows along of the bad. Good-night, good-night. Best 
wishes for you to-morrow, Miss Margaret.” 

John Clement put his arms around his daughter's neck 
when Brenner had gone. 

“To think of this, my darling ; and he wouldn’t even 
lend me two thousand when I was in such a sore strait ! 
Oh, Meg, the Lord’s been on our side all along, only we 
didn’t see it. If we could have Skylark alive and well, 
there’d be nothing to ask; but you shall have a pony- 
carriage, and whatever you want. And George——” 

*«The money can’t make her any more precious to me,” 
said George Rutherford, as he kissed the fair brow. 
Yet,” with a gay laugh, ‘I will pocket my pride and 
love her none the less for it.” 

The whole town thought him a lucky fellow, and he 
held himself so, even if he had been robbed and nearly 
murdered, and then put under a ban of suspicion. But 
out of it all had come the fame of a hero. 


MRS. CARLYLE. 


Tue wife of Thomas Carlyle was much troubled with an 
infinite series of incompetent servants, who were always 
developing some new fault or devising some strange care- 
lessness, For a long time she managed with only one 
maid, and even when another was added to the little 
lousehold, it was only the beginning of new trouble. 
Happily she was able to extract some amusement from 
her misfortunes, and she relates (‘‘ Letters and Memo- 
rials’) with irrepressible humor the shortcomings of the 
very worst. This was one of the succession : 

‘‘She amuses me every hour of the day with her perfect 
incomprehension of anything like ceremony. I was helping 
her to wring a sheet one day while she had a cut finger, and 
she told me flatly it was ‘clean aboon my fit’ (ability). 
‘IT shall get at it by practice,’ said I, ‘for weaker people 
than I have wrung sheets.’ 

‘« «Maybe sae,’ returned she, very coolly ; ‘but Ikenna 
where ye’ll find ony weaker, for a weaklier-like cretur I 
never saw in a’ my life.’ 

‘* Another time, when Carlyle had been off his sleep for 
a night or two, she came to me at bedtime to ask, ‘If 
Mr. Carlyle bees ony uneasy through the nicht, an’s ga’ an 
staiveren aboot the hoose, will ye bid him gae us a cry at 
five in the morning ?’’’ 


OLD TAPESTRY. 


A piscovery of a suite of tapestries was made in a 
church at Valetta, Malta, last year. The Order of the 
Knights of Malta had caused them to be executed at the 
Paris Gobelins factory about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. They have, however, suffered consider- 
ably from having been kept in the moldy cupboards of a 
damp sacristy. 

In order to restore them in a suitable and artistic 
manner, it is said that the English Government applied to 
the Gobelins factory for the needful quantity of wool for 
the desired restoration. This request was at once com- 
plied with, but it was found that the requisite artistic and 


executive skill was not to be obtained in Malta to insure 
the successful carrying out of the work. At the request 
of the English Government, it is said that M. Darcel, the 
director of the Gobelins factory, is to proceed to Malta with 
a competent assistant, and will remain there for a short 
time to superintend the carrying out of the process of 
renewal. The thread which is now used by the Gobelins 
factory is said to correspond exactly in shade with that of 
the older work, this being a point of essential importance 
in connectioh with the proposed restoration. 


THE WONDERFUL PRECOCITY OF SIR 
WILLIAM ROWAN HAMILTON. 


Wii1am Rowan Haamiron was born in Dominick 
Street, Dublin, on August 3-4, 1805. His father, Archi- 
bald Hamilton, was a solicitor. When the boy was little 
more than a year old it would be seen that he gave such 
indications of unusual talent that his parents decided to 
commit the education of the child to his uncle, the Rev. 
James Hamilton, of Trim, a man of very remarkable tal- 
ents, who, with his sister, Jane Sydney Hamilton, reared 
and educated the child. What that childhood was can be 
best described in the words of the biographer: “ It will 
then be noted that, continuing a vigorous child in spirits 
and playfulness, he was at three years of age a superior 
reader of English and considerably advanced in arith- 
metic ; at foura good geographer ; at five able to read 
and translate Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and loving to 
recite Dryden, Collins, Milton and Homer ; at eight he 
has added Italian and French, and gives vent to his feel- 
ings in extemporized Latin ; and before he is ten he is a 
student of Arabic and Sanscrit. And all this knowledge 
seems to have been acquired not indeed without diligence, 
but with perfect ease, and applied, as occasion arose, 
with practical judgment and tact ; and we catch a sight of 
him when only nine swimming with his uncle in the 
waters of the Boyne. In this accomplishment he ufter- 
ward became a proficient. 


THE ORIGIN OF THIRTEEN AT TABLE. 


Says the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin: ‘There seems 
to be a universal and widespread superstition against 
thirteen persons sitting down at table together. Indeed, 
so prevaient and strong is this feeling that a hostess 
arranging for guests is sure to provide against the con- 
tingency, and eschew, if possible, the fatal nnmber. We 
have known ladies to rise panic-stricken from a table 
where the number was inadvertently discovered, and the 
omen is popularly believed to denote either trouble, 
sorrow, or death. 

‘Few, if any, seem to know the origin of this strange 
and mystic superstition, which dates far back to the 
earliest ages of Christianity. When good King Arthur, of 
Britain, founded his famous round table, he secured the 
services of the enchanter Merlin to devise and arrange the 
seats. The famous sorcerer accordingly arranged among 
others thirteen seats to represent the Apostles: twelve for 
the faithful adherents of our Lord, and the thirteenth for 
the traitor Judas. The first were never occupied save by 
knights distinguished above all others for their valor and 


‘| prowess, and in the event of a death occurring among 


them the seat remained vacant until a knight surpassing 
in daring and heroic attainments his predecessor should 
be deemed worthy to fill the place. If an unworthy or 
effeminate knight laid claim to the seat he was repelled by 
some secret or hidden spell cast by the powerful magician, 
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The thirteenth seat was never occupied save upon one 
occasion, as it is said, by a haughty and overbearing 
Saracen knight, who, placing himself in the fatal seat, was 
instantly rewarded for his presumption by the earth open- 
ing and swallowing him up. It afterward bore the name 
of the ‘‘perilous seat,” and among all the adventurous 
knights of King Arthur’s court none were so foolhardy as 
to risk their lives on this enchanted spot. And now, after 
1,300 years, the spell of the magician Merlin still survives, 
and in this nineteenth century the thirteenth seat at the 
table is as greatly dreaded as in the days of the knights of 
{ie famous round table.” 


MY LIBRARY. 


As onE who pauses on a rock, 
The bastion of some sea-nymph’s home, 
And feels the ripples round him flock, 
Then cleaves the foam, 


And glides through cool, pellucid ways, 
Where creepers kiss each thrilling limb, 
And hears, or thinks he hears, low lays 
Of cherublm ; 


And marvels at the wondrous scene, 
The ruins upon ruins hurled, 

The moving hosts, the darkling sheen, 
The awful world; 


Then rises, snatching first some gem, 
Some token of his sojourn there, 
And flings a dewy diadem 
From face and hair. 


And in the sunlight, with the sigh 
Of sea-winds whistling in his ears, 
Views his fond treasure, till his eye 
Is dim with tears; 


So, where in lordly sweeping bays, 
In distant, dark, retiring nooks, 

Stretches before my eager gaze, 
This sea of books, 


I pause, and draw one fervent breath, 
Then plunge, and seem to pass away 
Into deep waters still as death, 
Yot clear as day; 


To move by boulders of the past, 
By caves where falter dimly pure 

Gleams of the future—all the vast 
Of literature. 


Then to return to life above, 

From regions where but few have trod, 
Bearing a gem of larger love 

To man and God. 


HARD AND SOFT WATER. 


Tue reason why some waters, especially spring water, 
rre “hard,” is owing to the mineral matters dissolved in 
them. Rain water is never hard, because it is nearly free 
of solid matter. The reason you had sifch an uncomfort- 
able wash and shave this morning at your friend’s house 
was owing to the water being largely charged with lime 
and magnesia. When the soap is rubbed between the 
palms in water of this description the stearic acid in the 
oil of the soap combines with the lime and magnesia, and 
forms compounds which the water cannot dissolve, and 
hence the provoking curdiness you observe. For the 
lather to be a perfect one, comnlete solution of the con- 
stitnents of the soap must take place, and in pure water 
this would be the case. \ 


But some waters are permanently hard, while some are 
only temporarily so. Permanent hardness is caused when 
the water is charged with sulphate of lime and magnesia, 
and temporary hardness by carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia. Pure water dissolves the sulphates, but not the 
carbonates. Temporarily hard water can be made soft by 
more means than boiling alone. Ifa tubful of it at night 
be stirred up with a little slaked lime and allowed to 
settle, in the morning there will be a white deposit at the 
bottom of the tub, and the water will be found to be quite 
soft ; because the lime added will combine with the free 
carbonic acid gas in the water, and the whole of the car- 
bonates will become deposited in virtue of their insolubil- 
ity in water without this gas. 

For drinking purposes, rain water, after being passed 
through a charcoal filter to remove the organic matter it 
contains, is the most wholesome for adults. The general 
objection is its tastelessness. A pinch of salt will remedy 
this. For the young, however, solid matter in the water, 
of the right kind, such as lime and magnesia, is good, as 
these go to build up the bony structures of the child. 


A KING DETHRONED. 


A coop deal of solid information concerning Louis 
Philippe’s Government, the character and conduct of 
Thiers, Guizot, and his other ministers, and the principal 
domestic and foreign affairs of the time during which 
Henry Greville was attached to the British Embassy in 
‘Paris, is furnished by Greville’s diary, and it is freely 
spiced with amusing and generally good-natured dinner- 
table and ballroom tittle-tattle. The writer was in France 
during most of Louis Philippe’s reign, and had ample 
opportunities of seeing the faults and follies of the Orlean- 
ist monarchy, which lasted as long as it did less through 
its own vigor than through the weakness and jealousies of 
its opponents ; but he had settled down again in England 
before his former host and hostess came over as refugees. 
He thought better of the hostess than of the host. Re- 
peating Guizot’s account of the Revolution of 1848, he 
wrote on March 5th : 

{In the midst of all this tumult the queen alone seems to have 
preserved her presence of mind and dignity, and was heard to say, 
‘Mon ami, ne quittez jamais votre poste, mourez plutét en Roi!’ 
Montpensier, on the contrary, evidently in great alarm, kept ex- 
claiming : ‘ Abdiqiez, Sire, abdiquez! c’est votre unique salut.’ 
After a scene of indescribable confusion and tumult he signed 
the paper, and bustled out of the palace in disgraceful haste, 
Nemours, whose position was a delicate one (inasmuch as by law 
the regency would devolve upon him), took no part in this scene, 
but when the king had left the palace he accompanied the Duchesse 
d‘Orleans to the chamber. Guizot took shelter in the house of the 
Due de Broglie for two or three days, and Lamartine sent him 
word that if he did not feel perfectly safe there he begged him to 
remove to his house. Guizot told Lord Aberdeen that had the 
king shown any firmness instead of completely losing his head, the 
revolt might have been crushed with the greatest ease. Tho 
Royal family, with the exception of the queen, who showed great 
dignity and courage, cut a very poor figure. 


AusTRALIAN TrEES.—The big trees of California are 
overtopped by the peppermint-trees (Eucalyptus piperila) 
of Australia. Baron F. von Mueller, of Melbourne, de- 
scribes one of the gigantic height of four hundred and 
eighty feet. Professor T. K. Bruner says: “It is well 
known that North Carolina comes next to the great West 
in the production of trees. Major Bomar, of that State, has 
jnst felled a chestnut which measured nine feet in diam- 
eter. The tree was a sapling when Columbus was sailing 
westward in search of the undiscovered world.” 
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“THE REAL LORD BYRON.” 


By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


Dunne the sixty years since the death of Byron, lives 
enough of him have been written ; but all these lives still 
left in the dark the one thing necessary to explain all the 
rest : What was the fact suddenly made known to Lady 
Byron which made their separation irrevocable ? The 
chief merit of the recent work of Mr. Jeaffreson is that 
he bas shown what was the cause of the irrevocable de- 


the end found themselves on the winning side. John 
Byron joined Henry of Richmond when he landed at Mil- 
ford, fought at Bosworth, and was made a knight. His 
son, ‘‘ Little Sir John with the big beard,” must have 
stood well at the Court of Henry VIII., for when that 
King had plundered the estates of the Church, he got the 
rich lands of the priory of Newstead. 


LOBED BYRON, FROM HARLOW’S PORTRAIT (1816), 


termination of Lady Byron; and he has shown this not 
by the discovery of any new fact, but by calling attention 
to the dates of two facts patent to every biographer of 
Byron from Moore to Elze. 

The Byrons were an old family. One or more of them 
came over with William the Conqueror, and got a goodly 
share in the plunder of English acres. For ten genera- 
tions they grew fat in the land, and added manor to manor, 
though never rising above the rank of country gentlemen, 
or at most of simple knights. During the Wars of the 
Roses they kept their heads on their shoulders, and in 


Little Big Beard’s morals were none of the straitest, tor, 
as the old records read, ‘‘He maried to his second Wiefe 
| Elizabethe, Wydowe to George Halghe, Gent., and by her 
| hath yssue John Byron, jilius naturalis, his eldest sonne 
and heire by deade of gifte.” Here the Byron pedigree 
becomes broken by the ‘‘ bar sinister” of bastardy. Little 
Big Beard lived in great pomp at Newstead, which was 
kept up by his son, who left the estates of the family 
heavily embarrassed. 
When the troubles between Charles I. and the Parlia- 
ment broke out the Byrons took the royal side, Seven of 
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them, we are told, 
fought at Edgehill, 
and four brothers were 
killed or wounded at 
Marston Moor. Among 
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those who fought at 


Edgehill was Sir John 
Byron, who was in 
1643 raised by Charles I. 
to the peerage, under 
the title of Baron By- 
ron of Rochdale, being 
the first Lord Byron. 

The Byrons were this 
time clearly on the 
losing side ; and, as is 
recorded on the tomb- 
stone of Richard, the 
second lord, ‘‘ Lost all 
their present fortunes 
by their loyalty.” But 
the epitaph goes on to 
say, “It hath yet 
pleased God so to bless 
the humble- efforts of 
the said Richard, Lord Byron, that he repurchased a 
part of the ancient inheritance, which he left to his pos- 
terity.” 

The fourth Lord Byron died in 1736, leaving two sons, 
the eldest of whom became infamous as the ‘‘ Wicked Lord 
Byron.” In 1765, when he was forty-three years old, he 
got into an altercation at a tavern-dinner with his kinsman 
and neighbor, Mr. Chaworth. The dispute was appar- 
ently made up; but after the company had separated it 
broke out again. They called for a private room; a 


BYRON’S “IANTHE.” 


GLENNIE ACADEMY, WHERE BYRON WAS EDUCATED. 


single candle was placed upon the table, and the half- 
drunken men were left alone. Ina few minutes the bell 
was rung, the landlord rushed in, and Chaworth was 
found dying, run clear through the body. Byron was 
tried by his peers, and found guilty of manslaughter. 
He pleaded the privilege of his Order, and was set free 
upon paying the costs of the trial ; but everybody be- 
lieved him a murderer. He slunk away to Newstead, 
where the remaining three-and-thirty years of his miser- 
able life were spent. The whole country side rang with 
reports of his wickedness. No story was too mon- 
strous to find ready belief. It is certain that he 
drove off his wife by his brutality, and quarreled 
with his son and heir. He did all in his power to 
ruin the estate which he could not alienate. He 
cut down the stately woods of the park; suffered 
the lordly abbey to go to ruins, and made illegal 
sale of other estates. 

John Byron, the younger brother of the ‘‘ wicked 
lord,” entered the navy as a midshipman, and passed 
through many adventures, his narratives of which 
are among the most interesting books of their class. 
He rose in the end to the rank of admiral, and was 
known as ‘“‘ Foul-weather Jack,” on account of the 
storms which seemed to follow him wherever he 
sailed. 

‘*Foul-weather Jack” had several children. One 
of his daughters married her cousin, son of the 
‘“‘wicked lord”: another married General Leigh, 
and came to be in a sort linked with the history of 
her nephew, the poet; his younger son, George 
Nuson, became an admiral, and succeeded to the 
barony upon the death of his nephew, the poet. 

John Byron, eldest son of ‘‘Foul-weather Jack,” 
became a captain in the Royal Guards, and was 
noted as ‘‘Mad Jack,” the handsomest and most 
dissolute young fellow about town. Before he had 
reached the age of twenty-five he ran away with 
the Lady Amelia d’Arcy, a daughter of the Earl 
of Holderness, wife of the Marquis of Carnarvon, 
afterward Duke of Leeds, and the mother of three 
children. She was, moreover, in her own right 
Countess Conyers, and had a life income of four 
thousand pounds sterling a year. 
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The couple fled to France, where for six years they led 
a gay life. ‘Two children were born to them, only one of 
whom survived infancy. This was that Augusta, after- 
ward Mrs. Leigh (not to be confounded with the sister of 
“Mad Jack”). The Marquis obtained a divorce from his 
frail spouse, and she was married to Byron. She died in 
1784; her estate was only for life, and Captain Byron 
found himself at thirty-two a widower without a guinea in 
his pocket, and with abundance of debts on his shoul- 
ders. But he was as handsome as ever, and doubtless 
there were yet heiresses in England to be had for the 
wooing. So to England he went. 

At a watering-place he fell in with Catharine Gordon, of 
Gight, a Scottish heiress of twenty-three, whose father had 
not long before killed himself, leaving her hand and her 
fortune at her own disposal. She was ungainly in person, 
uncouth in manners, and narrow of intellect, deficient in 
education, and violent in temper. In all she had about 
£23,000 in ready cash, bank-stock, and landed property. 
She became infatuated with handsome Jack Byron, and in 
marrying him put at his disposal all her fortune except 
£3,000 which had been placed in the hands of trustees so 
that she could touch only the interest of it. 

The pair went at once to Paris, where Byron had left his 
infant daughter. What with paying some of Byron’s 
debts and the cost of living, her estate was soon squan- 
dered, and in about eighteen months they went back to 
London, taking the little daughter with them. Here her 
son was born on January 22d, 1788. 

George Gordon Byron—so he was named—was born 
with a malformation of the feet. In his worst moods he 
was wont to lay the blame of this upon ‘‘the cursed 
prudery” of his mother at the time of his birth. But of 
this there is no shadow of proof. The malformation con- 
sisted in a contraction of the ‘tendon Achilles” of each 
foot, which disabled him from putting the heels upon the 
ground, forcing him to walk on the toes and balls of the 
feet. The contraction in the left foot was the greatest, 
and that foot was also somewhat distorted, so that he had 
always to wear a high-heeled boot, with a thick padding 
under the heel of the foot, giving the member the appear- 
ance of a club-foot. 

The crisis of motherhood was scarcely passed before the 
little money which the Byrons had brought over was ex- 
hausted. To Captain Byron this was no very serious 
matter, for he had acquaintances upon whom he could 
sponge, and his sister, the wife of General Leigh, was 
always good for a guinea upon anemergency. But his 
wife was often left without a shilling in her purse. 
There were, however, some scraps of her Scottish estates 
still left, and after a while Mrs. Byron received 
remittances which enabled her to return to Scot- 
land with her boy, leaving her husband behind. The 
little Augusta, now five years old, found a protector in her 
grandmother, the Countess of Holderness. She had 
meanwhile taken lovingly to her infant half-brother, 
“ Baby Byron,” as she called him to the hour of his death. 
It was thirteen years before she saw him again, and she 
afterward saw little of him; but a pure affection sprung 
up between them which forms the one bright feature of 
Byron’s life. 

When Mrs. Byron reached Aberdeen, her whole income 
was £150 a year, the interest of the £3,000 in the hands 
of her trustees. She took humble lodgings, and did her 
best to make both ends meet. 

After a year and more Jack Byron took his way to 
Scotland. His wife did not receive him over-kindly, 
though she had longed for him while he was away. He 
soon found that he could not live in the humble way to 
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which she had been reduced. He must, at least, dino 
like a gentleman ; and as there was no money, wine and 
meat must be bought upon credit. After a while his 
sister sent him a little money. He pocketed this, and 
skulked off. 

In a few months he came back in pitiful case. He 
begged his wife for money enough to take him back to 
France. She said that she had not a penny in her pocket, 
and if she had fifty guineas, he should not have one of 
them. By-and-by his sister sent him a little money ; his 
wife managed to add a little more, and he went back to 
France, where he soon after died, at the age of forty. 
Byron always believed that his father made way with 
himself. 

Matters now began to grow hard for the widow. The 
tradesmen who had furnished wine and meat for the 
gallant captain clamored for payment, and put in an 
“attachment” upon her narrow income. She borrowed 
£300, the interest of which reduced her income to £135. 
But before long her grandmother died, upon whom an 
annuity of £45 had been settled. This fell to Mrs. Byron, 
giving the former heiress of Gight an income, in all, of 
£195 a year, upon which she managed to live in some 
comfort with her lame boy. A hard life was that which 
she led him. In her loving moods she would stifle him 
with caresses ; in her angry moods she would curse him 
as a ‘lame brat.” 

Matters were in the meanwhile shaping themselves at 
Newstead. ‘The son of the ‘‘ wicked old lord” was dead, 
leaving a son who thus became heir to the barony, ani 
such of the estates as were left. This young man died in 
Corsica, in 1794, and ‘‘the lame boy who lived in Aber- 
deen,” stood next in the succession. If he outlived his 
grand-uncle—now past three-score and ten—he would be- 
come the sixth baron of Rochdale, and master of New- 
stead Abbey. Two years more, and the old reprobate 
died. The Aberdeen widow, with her boy and a nurse, 
took coach for England. 

Newstead Abbey, though estimated to be worth £100,000, 
had been so deeply encumbered by the “‘ wicked lord,” 
that the revenue derived from it was only £1,200 or 
£1,500 a year, and could bring in no more until the 
young lord became of age, when it might be sold. Be- 
sides this, there were certain Rochdale estates, which 
it was claimed had been illesally sold, and*for the recov- 
ery of which suit was commenced. Their value was 
estimated at some £20,000. But for the next ten years 
Byron must remain tho poorest peer of the realm, and 
his mother would havo less than £200 ayear of her own 
to live upon. 

This sorrowful state of things was brought to the royal 
ears. The young lord was made a ward of Chancery, his 
cousin, the Earl of Carlisle, being appointed his nominal 
guardian, and a pension of £300 was settled from the 
Civil List upon the mother, who had by this time grown 
so fat that she could scarcely walk, and had imbibed a 
fondness for strong drink. 

Mrs. Byron at first took up her abode at Nottingham, 
where an ignorant quack undertook the treatment of the 
lame foot. He tortured the poor boy by his screwings and 
twistings, his bandages and splints, and left things worse 
than he found them. A year later they went to London to 
consult a competent surgeon, who saw that nothing could 
be done directly except to cease the torture of the quack ; 
but perhaps Nature, if left to herself, would do some- 
thing. Nature did very little, and Byron was more or less 
crippled all his life ; although by the aid of a skillful shoe- 
maker the malformation was hidden, and revealed itself 
only by his shuffling gait in walking. 
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Byron was now sent to a good school. The teacher saw 
that his natural capacities were good ; but his best efforts 
at developing them were thwarted by the foolish mother, 
for whom Byron soon came to have quite as much aver- 
sion as contempt. In due time he was sent to Harrow, 
where for the first two years he was unpopular and un- 
happy ; but in time he became reconciled to the place and 
his surroundings. 

Byron had been a rather pretty child; but he grew up 
an unprepossessing boy—short, fat and awkward. His 
Harrow vacations were spent with his mother, who grew 
none the more amiable as she grew older. In her angry 
fits she would fling the tongs at his head, and once she 
attempted to chastise him with the poker. 

If one could put faith in what Byron was always saying 
of himself in after times, he had, almost from his cradle, a 
precocious facility for falling in love. We lay little stress 
upon these childish attachments, that for Mary Chaworth 
not excepted. All the tears which have been shed over 
“The Dream” are, to our minds, so much salt water 
wasted. 

In 1805 Byron, then seventeen years old, went from 
Harrow School to Cambridge University. He had grown 
up to astont youth, of quick temper, with little scholar- 
ship, in the ordinary sense of the term, but his miscella- 
neous reading had taken a wide range. Everybody ac- 
corded him the possession of decided natural capacities ; 
but no one dreamed that he had in him the making of 
a notable man in any respect. 

He soon began to run the career of dissipation, and 
from first to last his excesses were of the low and grovel- 
ing sort. In his journals we find him quite too often in 
London, and never in very creditable society. 

He, however, amused himself by writing verses, and as 
early as 1806 had a little volume printed for circulation 
among his friends. Nothing was more natural than that 
he should wish a larger audience. In March, 1807, his 
‘Hours of Idleness”’ were placed before the public, and 
his vanity was abundantly gratified by the reception which 
the little volume received. Everybody had pretty well 
forgotten it, when, a year after, appeared the sneering 
critique upon it in the Edinburgh Review, which would 
have been quite as speedily forgotten, but for the coun- 
terblast of the aggrieved poet. In truth, the poems were 
not so very bad. If one will take up at random a score of 
volumes of verse by young writers, the chances are that a 
dozen of them will be quite as poor as the ‘‘ Hours of 
Idleness.” 

In the interval between the publieation of the poems 
and this Review of them, Byron reached his nineteenth 
birthday, and it is well to take a look at the young man as 
he then was. He had reached his utmost height, which 
was just above shortness. As he stood on tiptoe, in his 
high-heeled boots, he was a little more than five feet 
eight inches; in his stocking-feet he stood a little more 
than five feet seven inches. His weight on that day was 
“fourteen stone six pounds ”—that is 202 pounds avoir- 
dupois. An undue proportion of this weight was mere 
gross fat, collected upon his face and abdomen ; for the 
legs below the thigh were ‘thin. 

On this day he began that literal “war with the flesh” 
which, with some intervals, was kept up as long as he 
lived. He habitually more than half-starved and half- 
physicked himself to death. Three months later he de- 
scribed to one of his friends the partial victory which he 
had won: ‘Since I saw you-last,” he writes, ‘‘I have re- 
duced myself by violent exercise, much physic and hot 
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Bravo!” Three. months later he went up again to Cam- 
bridge, and his most intimate associates did not know 
him. ‘I was obliged,” he writes, ‘to tell everybody my 
name ; nobody having the least recollection of my visage 
or person.” 

Never, out of a fairy tale, was Beast so speedily trans- 
formed to Beauty. The Byron of January was big and 


‘bloated. In the Byron of June it seemed as though some 


thick, disfiguring encasement had been stripped from face 
and figure. The puffy cheeks and gross lips were now 
fine and delicate, with gracefully rounded curves. The 
greasy complexion was purified to the transparency of 
alabaster. The nose lost its clumsiness, and yet lent to 
his profile what it would otherwise have lacked—an air of 
manly strength. The diminishing of the inordinate 
weight which they had been forced to sustain relieved his 
legs of much of their feebleness, and the almost impercept- 
ible halting in his gait seemed scarcely a defect. Byron 
had become the handsomest young man of his time. 

Although he had no appreciation of what are usually 
styled the ‘pleasures of the table,” he was constitution- 
ally a great eater. From henceforth, except at intervals, 
he lived mainly upon biscuits and soda-water. But when 
his fierce hunger got a momentary mastery over him, he 
would gorge himself upon anything that came to hand ; 
but would afterward punish his-rebellious stomach by 
increased abstinence. In that age of hard drinking he 
was (except at two exceptional periods of.his life) notably 
averse to wine or liquor. 

During the last years of his minority, Byron’s net in- 
come was not much more than £1,000 a year; but he 
spent five or six times as much. Of course he got this by 
borrowing, and equally of course he had to pay a high in- 
terest. At twenty-one he owed £10,000. How he spent 
this money is easily explicable. He gambled—losing 
much more than he won. He had handsome apartments 
for himself ; and, moreover, his tastes and position in so- 
ciety required that he should have an “establishment.” 
So he picked up a bold, handsome, and ignorant mistress, 
whom he installed in ‘‘lodgings.” In boy’s clothes she 
was accustomed to go about with him, and was introduced 
to his acquaintances as his ‘‘ brother Gordon.” 

In March, 1808, appeared fhe Edinburgh Review critique 
upon the ‘‘ Hours of Idleness.” Byron, quite contrary to his 
usage, drank heavily, and vowed revenge, not merely upon 
his anonymous reviewer, but upon the whole tribe of 
litiératsurs, who, he fancied, were laughing at the castiga- 
tion which he had received. Somehow he conceived the 
idea that Brougham was the writer, and he bore to him an 
undying hatred. Not long before his death he said, ‘I 
have no loves ; I have only one friend—my sister Ada ; and 
I have reduced my hatreds to two—that venomous reptile, 
Brougham, and Southey, the apostate.” 

He had been planning a light satire ; he now resolved 
upon a bitter one. It took him a whole year to point each 
couplet and to sharpen each sting; and when any new 
grievance arose it found a place in the satire, even while it 
was passing through the press. 

Byron was now approaching the close of his minority. 
He had laid out his scheme of life for some years. He 
would take his seat in the House of Peers, launch the 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” upon the public, 
and, in company with his friend Hobhouse, travel for some 
years inthe East. Parliament met in March. Byron did 
not know a single peer except his kinsman and guardian, 
the Earl of Carlisle, who did not trouble himself to accom- 
pany him to the House, and got his pay for his lack of 


bathing, from fourteen stone six pounds to twelve stone | courtesy, a complimentary couplet in the satire being at 
seven pounds. In all, I have lost twenty-seven pounds. | the last moment replaced by a stinging sneer, Having 
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taken the oaths and snubbed the vice-chancellor, he seated 
himself for a few minutes on the opposition benches, and 
then stalked out from the hall. 

For a few weeks he went back to Newstead, where a 
suite of rooms had been gorgeously fitted up for his use. 
He would not have his mother with him ; but wrote to her 
that she might live there if she liked while he was away. 

Byron meant to travelin grand style, although his 
whole income was not enough to pay the interest upon his 
debts. But he had large expectations, and was able to 
borrow enough for present use, and to make arrangements 
for more when 
needed ; so he 
set off with 
three useless 
servants and 
a gorgeous 
wardrobe. 

About all 
that is really 
known of this 
tour, which 
lasted a little 
more than two 
years, is to be 
gleaned from 
‘‘Childe Har- 
old,” which, 
however, 
leaves much 
of the time 
unaccounted 
for. In after 
years rumor 
filled up the 
blank with 
the wildest 
fictions. As 
one by one his 
“Giaour,” 


‘Bride of Ab- 
ydos,” ‘‘Cor- 
sair,” and 


**TLara,” came 
out, they were 
gravely as- 
sumed to be 
veritable nar- 
ratives of his 
own advent- 
ures; and he 
took a child- 
ish delight in 
posing in Lon- 
don drawing- 
rooms as the 


hero of all 
which he had written. He made two visits to Athens 
during thistime. During the first he lodged at the house 


of the respectable Greek widow of an English vice-consul, 
where he was much more laudably occupied than in 
pirating among the Grecian Isles. The nearest approach 
to Zuleika, or Medora, or Gulnare is the pretty and 
virtuous daughter of this widow, to whom on his de- 
parture he addressed the rather lackadaisical lines : 


** Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh, give me back my heart.” 


A request with which the black-haired Theresa would 
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doubtless have very cheerfully complied, had such a 
trumpery article been in her possession. 

At Athens Byron was busy enough studying a little 
Romaic, writing the feeble ‘‘ Hints from Horace,” and the 
scathing ‘‘ Curse of Minerva,” directed against Lord Elgin 
for carrying off the famous friezes from the Parthenon. 
And moreover, during those two visits were composed not 
a few of the stanzas of the first two cantos of ‘ Childe 
Harold.” a 

Byron, having almost died of a low fever, went back to 
Athens, but we hear nothing more of the Maid of Athens. 
At this time 
he formed a 
fondness for a 
Franco -Greek 
boy, named 
Nicolo Gir- 
aud. Mil tid- 
ings now came 
from England. 
The money- 
lenders, in- 
stead of ad- 
vancing more 
cash, were 
clamoring for 
the payment 
of what they | 
had already 
put up. He 
must go back 
to England, if 
only fora 
season. He 
sailed for 
Malta, taking 
the boy Nicolo 
with him, who 
was sent back 
with a hand- 
some present ; 
and when, 
some months 
afterward, 
Byron made 


his singular 
first will, the 
boy was put 
down for a 
legacy of 
£7,000; but 
we find no 


further record 
of what be- 
came of him. 
When Byron 
neared the 
British shores, he wrote a letter to his friend Hodgson : 


“My prospects,” he writes, “are not very pleasant. Embar- 
rassed in my privats affairs, indifferent to the public, solitary, 
without the wish to be social, with a body enfeebled with a suc- 
cession of fevers, but with a spirit, I trust, unbroken, I am re- 
turning home without a hope and almost without a desire. The 
first thing I shall have to encounter will be a lawyer, the next a 
creditor, then colliers, farmers, and all the agreeable attachments 
to estates out of repair and contested coal-pits.” 


Indifferent as he professed to be to the public, he lost 
no time in seeking to have the poems published which 
he had written while absent. His wish was to send out 
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first the ‘“‘ Hints from Horace”; but yielding to advice, he 
gave the preference to ‘‘ Childe Harold,” of which he pro- 
fessed to think lightly. 

To his friend and literary mentor, Dallas, he said, care- 
lessly : ‘‘ Here are a few short pieces, and a lot of Spen- 
serian stanzas, not worth troubling you with; but you 
are welcome to them.” 

Byron was in no haste to see his mother, after two 
years of separation ; but he wrote that he would make a 
call upon heron his way to Rochdale. He was just ready 


to set out, when tidings came to him that she was dead. 
She had been struck with apoplexy after an altercation 
with a tradesman, who‘had sent in an exorbitant bill. 
Byron went down to the funeral, but would not follow 
the remains to the grave. -As soon as the procession was 
out of sight, he called for boxing-gloves, and while the 
funeral service was reading, he was engaged in a set-to 
with his valet, who noticed that he hit heavier than was 
his wont. His biographers imagine that he took that way 
to work off the violence of his grief. The death of his 
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mother put in his hands the £3,000 which had been 
settled upon her at her marriage, and the money came to 
him in good time. 

“‘ Childe Harold ” grew in size and more in value, as it 
was passing through the press. Murray, the judicious 
publisher, put in motion all the cunning machinery of 
preliminary puffing. Advance sheets were handed abont, 
under promises of profound secrecy, and everybody told 
everybody else that nothing like it had ever before been 
read or written. 

Up to this time there were not a dozen persons in 
“society” who knew Byron by sight. But in two days 
after the formal publication, Byron, as he says, ‘‘ woke up 
in the morning and found himself famous.” 

Society had heard that he had a club-foot ; and a hunch- 
hack had been added to his other alleged deformities. 
‘‘No matter if he is as ugly as ASsop, I must know him,” 
exclaimed Lady Caroline Lamb. 

When society women found that the poet was the hand- 
somest as well as the most gifted of mortals, they fairly 
ran mad about him. Among the first, perhaps the very 
first, to throw herself into his arms, was Lady Caroline 
Lamb, daughter of an Earl, wife of a rising statesman 
who was in time to become Lord Melbourne, the Prime 
Minister of England. She was also the mother of two or 
three children. She offered to sell her jewels for him if 
he wanted money ; tried to stab herself at a ball when 
she supposed that he had slighted her ; followed him like 
his shadow ; visited his rooms disguised as a carman, and 
begged him to run away with her. Byron in time got 
weary of her mad pranks, but did not find it easy to get 
rid of her. It is not proposed here to write the scandal- 
ous chronicle of four mad years. Making all possible al- 
lowance for exaggeration, nothing could be more utterly 
shameless than the life of Byron, during these years of his 
glory—nothing, unless it were the subsequent years of 
his disgrace in Venice. 

His affairs were growing desperate. One windfall came 
to his temporary relief. He made up his mind to sell 
Newstead, and it was offered at auction for the upset 
price of £90,000. Nobody would bid so much, and it 
was withdrawn. But before long a purchaser offered to 
buy it for £140,000 ; of the purchase money, £25,000 was 
paid down, to be forfeited in caso the transaction was not 
completed. The man could not, or would not, pay the re- 
mainder ; and Byron pocketed the £25,000, with which, 
as he says, he paid some of his debts, but contracted more. 

His friends urged him to marry. A wife would, they 
thought, be his salvation. They meant, of course, that 
he should marry some great heiress. By some strange 
chance his fancy had been turned to the last woman in 
England whom any one could have supposed to be likely 
to captive him. 

Anne Isabella Milbanke was the daughter of a knight 
having a considerable estate, though just then much em- 
barrassed by the expenses of a contested election. His 
sister was Lady Melbourne, the mother of the husband of 
Lady Caroline Lamb. This good woman endeavored to 
bring about a marriage between her niece and the avowed 
paramour of her daughter-in-law. Charity may suppose 
that her motive was to wean Byron from this notorious 
liaison. 

Miss Milbanke was an accomplished young woman, 
with a strong tendency toward piety, of fine talents and 
acquisitions, and every way worthy to be the wife of a 
good man. Her present fortune was only £10,000 ; but, 
being an only child, she would probably in time receive 
much more from her father; and, moreover, she was a 
favorite niece of Edward Noel, Viscount Wentworth, who 
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had no legitimate children, and would probably make her 
heir to his estates, worth some £7,000 a year. 

In no ordinary sense of the word was Miss Milbanke a 
good match for Byron, whose pressing need was ready 
money. But he was charmed with her grace and modesty, 
so different from the vile though patrician set into which 
he had been thrown. He proposed for her hand, which 
she declined, but in a way that still left him hopes ; and 
for Byron to want a thing was to resolve to have it, cost 
what it might. A friendly correspondence was kept up 
between the two, even while he was running his maddest 
career. 

Meanwhile Byron’s debts grew more and more pressing, 
and he grew more and more gloomy. Moore, who doubt- 
less meant well, advised his friend to marry. Byron was 
of the same mind, and named Miss Milbanke as the 
woman. Moore demurred, and suggested another, who 
could bring him more money ; and persuaded Byron to 
propose to that other woman. The two were sitting to- 
gether when a letter came with the lady’s prompt and de- 
cided refusal. ‘‘ You see,” said Byron, ‘‘that after all 
Miss Milbanke is to be the person” ; and at once he 
wrote a letter renewing his previous offer. He showed 
the letter to Moore, who said it was a pretty letter, and it 
was a pity it should not go. He doubtless presumed that 
there would be a refusal, and so no harm would be done. 
But instead of another refusal there was an acceptance ; 
and so the ill-starred marriage was hurried on with all 
speed, taking place on January 2d, 1815. 

Stories enough were afterward invented of Byron’s 
strange conduct on the occasion of the marriage, all, per- 
haps, growing out of his famous ‘‘ Dream,” written after 
the unior was broken off. It is certain that for several 
months Byron was quite contented in his new situation, 
and his wife quite us much so. She had brief reason to 
believe that she had won him over to a decent life. But 
the storm soon broke out. He was supposed to have re- 
ceived an immense fortune with his wife, and duns poured 
in upon him. Before a year had passed there were half a 
score of executions in his house. He was evidently tired 
of playing the part of a moral man, and fretted against 
his chains. He grew surly, morose, and according to his 
own acknowledgment, at times brutal. How far he re- 
turned to his licentious habits is not certain. But it is 
certain that for the first time in his life he gave himself up 
to hard drinking, and even a moderate indulgence in 
wine made him brutal. Mr. Jeaffreson avers, without 
giving his authority, that Byron alse took to the excess- 
ive use of laudanum. In his worst moods he inveighed 
to his wife against marriage, averred that he had married 
her only out of spite at her first rejection, and declared 
his purpose to go abroad again as soon as their child was 
born. She charitably supposed that he was temporarily 
beside himself. The more reasonable explanation is that 
he was acting the part of a madman, though for what pur- 
pose it is difficult even to form a probable conjecture. 

Their daughter, ‘‘born in bitterness,” saw the light 
December 10th, 1815. The mother had scarcely risen 
from her sick-bed when she received a written request 
from Ler husband that as soon as possible she would 
leave his house, and make a long visit to her parents. In 
ten days she set out, leaving that husband whom she was 
never again to see, although he had promised to come to 
her in a few weeks, before he should go abroad. She 
wrote to him a playful note while on her journey, and a 
second one when she reached her father’s house, January 
16th. From that day little direct communication ever 
passed between them, though Lady Byron sometimes com- 
municated with her husband through his sister Ada, who, 


ever since her marriage, and for some years after, was her 
bosom friend as well as his. This of itself is sufficient 
refutal of the atrocious story so well known and to which 
no further reference will here be made. 

For some days Lady Byron cherished the belief that her 
husband’s conduct was owing to temporary insanity ; but 
Mrs. Leigh, his sister, and George Anson Byron, his 
cousin, could give no reasons for supposing this to be the 
ease. They called in physicians, who came to the same 
conclusion. The poor lady, clinging to her charitable belief, 
made a statement to her parents of all the facts which had 
come to her knowledge ; and in a few days laid the same 
statement before Sir Stephen Lushington, her counsel, and 
all of them came to the conclusion that there was nothing 
which made a future reunion impossible. But a week 
had scarcely passed before Lady Byron lefirned something 
before unknown. ‘This she laid before Lushington, who 
said that it was of such a character as to render any re- 
union contrary to the laws of God and man. 

Steps were accordingly taken to secure a legal separation. 
This Byron opposed ; but when the proof was laid before 
Sir Samuel Romilly, his lawyer, that upright jurist de- 
elared that he would not undertake the defense, and sent 
back to Byron his retaining fee. We can only conjecture 
how this new information came into the possession of Lady 
Byron, with all its damnatory proofs. Byron evidently 
imagined, and most likely correctly, that Mrs. Charle- 
mont,* who had been his wife’s nurse in infancy, and had 
since remained in the Milbanke household as the friend of 
the family, opened a secret drawer containing letters from 
his former mistresses. 

Byron dared not contest the separation, and formally 
agreed to it rather than go into court. February 2d was 
the day when he received formal notice of the determina- 
tion of Lady Byron. Matters were not concluded for some 

,weeks ; but on the 25th of April Byron sailed for the last 
time from England. 

Again he went in no little state, having a huge traveling- 
carriage with all conveniences for dining for himself, and 
taking. with him a valet, a butler, a courier, and a young 
crack-brained Italian by way of physician. His immediate 
destination was Geneva; but he went slowly, and it was 
not till near the beginning of June that he reached that 
city. There he found a party of English tourists who 
had preceded him by several days. These persons were 
Shelley, Mary Wollstonecroft, Godwin, not ,his wife, but 
the mother of his infant son, and a young woman who 
called herself Claire Clermont. It does not appear that 
Byron had ever before met Shelley and Mary ; but it was 
not long before his intimacy with.the family—if it may be 
so called—gave rise for scandal enough. Now, who was 
this Claire Clermont ? 

After the death of Mrs. Godwin, her husband mar- 
ried a widow named Clermont, who had ao daughter 
of about the same age as his own daughter, Mary, 
now the “affinity” of Shelley. This daughter was 
a beautiful girl, more Italian than English in looks and 
character. She thought her plain name, Jane Clermont, 
quite too commonplace, and took the more romantic one 
of Claire Clairmont—an altogether harmless piece of 
vanity. She had a penchant for the stage, and, perhaps 
without the knowledge of her friends, went to Byron and 
asked his powerful assistance to get her upon the stage. 
She did not go upon the boards, but entered upon rela- 


* The name of this woman is also written Carlemont, and even 
Clermont. She is not to be confounded with that of Claire Cler- 
mont, soon to be mentioned. Notwithstanding the similarity— 
perhaps the identity—of their names, there is no reason to sunnose 
they were in any way related, or that they even knew each other. 
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tions with him which in due time resulted in her becoming 
the mother of his illegitimate daughter, Allegra. It has 
been assumed by all biographers, that this intercourse 
was begun in Switzerland, but incontrovertible dates 
show that it must have had an earlier commencement. 

The epitaph written by Byron, and placed upon the 
tombstone of Allegra says that she ‘‘ died April 20th, 1822, 
aged five years and three months.” Assuming the age to 
be exactly given, she was born late in January, 1817. 
The relation between them had therefore reached its. 
culminating point before Byron left Eugland, and in all 
probability had been for some time in existence when 
Lady Byron received the information which determined 
her to demand a separation from her husband. 

If, in the absence of all direct evidence upon the point 
—evidence which can never be had until the close of this 
century, when the Hobhouse papers are to be unsealed 
and read—we assume hypothetically that this was the in- 
formation gained by Mrs. Charlemont, and communi- 
cated to Lady Byron, it explains the whole mystery. It 
shows that Lady Byron had been too credibly assured 
that her husband had been living in adultery while she 
was his wife. Not unlikely. she suspected that the date 
of his crime went back as far as to the time when he began 
to show himself weary of the married state, and was not 
improbably the exciting cause of this weariness. Any- 
thing short of this she could have forgiven ; but proud 
woman, pious woman, as she was, she could not in con- 
science condone this. Lushington, knowing her well, 
could not ask her to condone this. Romilly, knowing 
that the fact must come out upon trial, would not tako 
DByron’s case into court ; and Byron saw himself forced to 
sign the agreement for an ‘‘ amicable separation.” 

It explains, moreover, how Byron could never, to the 
very last, look upon the separation as a final one. In his 
view—as was evinced by much of his previous life, and 
by all his subsequent life—open adultery, at least on the 
husband’s part, was a mere peccadillo which should 
trouble no sensible woman very much or very long. All 
would soon blow over. 

Grant, as must be done, that it is only a hypothesis: 
that this was the additional matter furnished by Lady 
Byron, yet a hypothesis which contradicts no known 
facts, while it explains all, falls little short of demon- 
stration. 

There is nothing which shows whether Shelley and 
Mary Goodwin undertook to convoy Claire to Geneva, in 
order to meet Byron there ; but it is highly probable that 
they did. Tlere was no reason why Claire should not 
have told Mary of her relations with Byron, and no 
reason why Mary should see anything objectionable in 
Claire’s being to Byron what she was to Shelley. At all 
events, she threw no obstacles in the way of Byron’s noto- 
rious Swiss intimacy with her sister by affinity, though 
not by consanguinity. ‘ 

But this intimacy came to an end as suddenly as it 
seemed to have begun. At the close of August the Shel- 
leys left Geneva, taking Claire Clairmont with them. 
Byron, however, remained in Switzerland until October, 
and then set out for Italy. He traveled leisurely, and 
reached Venice in November. He hired apartments in 
the house of a draper, who had a handsome wife named 
Mariana Segnati, and as early as the 17th of the month we. 
find Byron writing gayly to his English friends of his. 
relations with this young woman, for whom he professed 
an infatuation which he had not known in any of his for- 
mer amours. 

Of the life of Byron at Venice we shall speak as briefly 
as may be. Byron paraded his new mistress in all the 
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to Murray early in April, 
1819, he says: ‘‘About the 
beginning of the year I was 


obliged to reform my way 


of life, which was conduct- 


ing me to the sere and yel- 


THE CASTLE OF CHILLON. 


streets and public places, and on all the canals of Venice, 
her husband looking on with the utmost complacency. 
He would not even tear himself from her arms to accom- 
pany Hobhouse to Rome. He threw himself into all the 
dissipations of the carnival with an eagerness which broke 
down his health, and he lay for a while at death’s door. 
Recovering from this, he made a brief visit to Rome in 
April—a visit to which we owe some of the noblest 
stanzas of the fourth Canto of ‘‘Childe Harold.” He 
then went back to Venice, and established himself with 
Mariana in a beautiful villa near Venice. Finally he got 
weary of his toy, and sent her back—not empty-handed— 
to her husband. 

He then hired one of the noblest palaces in Venice, 
which he filled with lewd women picked up in all vile 
places. To call the palace Mocenigo a harem, would be 
to flatter it. It was a bagnio of the vilest sort. The 
reigning spirit was Margarita Cogni, the wife of a baker, a 
bold, black-eyed virago, ‘‘ with a face like Faustina’s and 
the figure of a Juno—tall and energetic as a pythoness.” 
For a twelvemonth she ruled the establishment and its 
master. 

While these vile orgies were at their height, the Shel- 
leys and Claire came to Venice, bringing with them the 
child Allegra, now something more than a year old. 
Byron accepted the child, but would have nothing to do 
with the mother. Margarita grew wholly unbearable. 
She flung the plates about. and snatched off the caps of 


women who looked at her lord in public places. He told | 
her she must go to her own home; she shrieked, and | 
flung herself into the canal, from which she was fished | 
out, and packed off to her husband, as Mariana had been , 


to hers. 


During most of this period Byron drank furiously, and | 
ate gluttonously. The consequences showed themselves in | 
his person. He became almost as fat as he had been when, | 
on his nineteenth birthday, he began to war against the | 


physical flesh. Then, after a while, he could scarcely 
touch food, and sank into a state of extreme weakness and 
emaciation. He looked like a man grown prematurely 
old, with shaking limbs and whitening hair. But his 
physical constitution was still capable of one more rally, 
and he had nerve enough to give it a chance. Writing 


low leaf with all deliberate 
speed. I am better in my 
health and morals.” 

That he was better in 
health is certain; his im- 
provement in morals may 
admit of question ; for just 
at this time he was begin- 
ning his intercourse with 
Theresa Guiccioli, This 
woman was the daughter of 
Count Gamba, a nobleman 
of ancient though impover- 
ished family. At sixteen 
she was married to the Count 
Guiccioli, a man old enough 
to be her grandfather. Seven 
months later Byron was in- 
troduced to her at a convrer- 
sazione, and before a fort- 
night had passed the seven-months’ bride had become a 
faithless wife. 

The story of Byron aud the Guiccioli has been by cun- 
ning writers tricked out in all the hues of romance. If 
we can imagine a world in which there is no idea of even 
social morals, the story would form a pleasing comedy. 
The old count, her husband, for a while took the matter 
in the most contented manner; and though he had more 
money than he knew what to do with, tried to borrow a 
thousand pounds from the paramour of his young wifé. 
The noble old father, and the chivalrous young brother of 
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the frail Guiccioli became the bosom friends of Byron. 


Then somehow a storm arose. The husband raved and | act. 


threatened._; The woman begged Byron to run away with 
her, which he was half inclined to do ; but thought better 
of it. Then the old Guiccioli invited Byron to hire a part 
of his palace at a high rent, and Byron, under the same 
roof as his mistress, was free to make as much or as little 
love to heras he chose. For a considerable time this free- 
and-easy way of life suited Byron very well. For excite- 
ment he played a little at the part of conspirator against 
the Government, joined the Carbonari, and gave them 
more or less money. Then he and the Gambas got notice 
to leave that part of Italy ; and by a kind of legal pro- 
cedure the countess got a decree of separation from her 
husband, on condition that she should live with her 
father or gointo a convent. She did live with her father, 
but Byron was conveniently by. 

But all this idle dzlliance was only the amusement of 
Byron’s life. Never before had he worked so zealously, 
and to such purpose. During that period were produced 
most of the works which have won for him an undying 
place in literature. Had he died before he left England, 
he would have left behind him a name merely as a young 
man who had written a clever satire, a shackling journal 
in verse describing a town in foreign lands, and half a 
dozen wild metrical romances, which had gained marvel- 
ous popularity for a season. But none or all of these 
gave promise of the last two cantos of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” 
of ‘‘Sardanapalus,” and of ‘‘Cain.” Least of all did 
they afford any presage of ‘‘Don Juan,” that marvelous 
poem, which contains as much wit and wisdom, as much 
pathos and sublimity, as anything ever written. But the 
noblest and purest parts of it are inextricably interwoven 
with the meanest and the vilest things. While we can 
scarcely wish that ‘‘Don Juan” should perish, we may 
surely wish that it had never been written. 

Byron’s participation in the movement for the liberation 
of Greece has been made the theme of laudation which 
it scarcely deserves. It was an outgrowth of all his pre- 
vious life. Looking abroad over the world for a fresh 
sphere in which he might win the world’s applause, 
which he saw rapidly slipping away from him, this seemed 
to be the one. Dim visions floated before him that the 
crown of liberated Greece would be offered to him. So 
after long hesitation he resolved to leave the Guiccioli, 
and cast in his fortunes with the Greeks. True, he did 
nothing worthy of note ; but he showed that had his life 
been prolonged, he might perhaps have accomplished 
much. 

But it was too late. His frame was worn out and ex- 
hausted. After tarrying five months upon the Island of 
Cephalonia, he landed on the shores of Greece on the 
5th of January, 1824, Six weeks later he had an epileptic 
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stroke, apparently a light 
one. This was followed by 
several others. He was 
alarmed at his condition, 
and took his usual mode of 
fighting disease — that of 
semi-starvation. On the 
11th of April he was seized 
by a low fever caught at the 
pestilential mud-hole of 
Missolonghi. Bleeding and 
blistering were of no avail. 
For four-and-twenty hours 
he lay unconscious. Early 
in the evening of the 19th, 
he surprised his watchers by 
opening his eyes for an instant. It was his last earthly 
In another instant he was dead. 


' THE BUILDING OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


Ar the beginning of the last century a few scattered 
Finnish fishermen were almost the only inhabitants of the 
district called Ingria, on the eastern shores of the Gulf of 
Finland. For nearly a century the territory, though 
formerly Russian, had belonged to Sweden, when, in 
1702, Peter the Great, after a siege of several days, took 
the Swedish fort of Nyenschanz, which guarded the pass- 
age by the Neva to Lake Ladoga. Peter had resolved 
upon reorganizing his country, and winning for it a place: 
among the Powers of the West. He had been longing for: 
a ‘window by which the Russians might look into civil- 
ized Europe,” and accordingly determined to erect a new 
capital upon the desolate marshes and low, swampy islands 
among which the Neva flowed on to the Gulf of Finland. 

Accordingly, a vast number of peasants—Tartars, Cal- 
mucks, Cossacks, Ingrians, Finns and Russians—were 
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collected and set to work, end employed constantly in 
deepening the river channels, raising the islands, and 
driving innumerable piles into the pestilential swamps. 
Peter personally superintended operations, dwelling in a 
cottage which is still in existence, and pushing forward 
operations with the indomitable energy of an iron will 
armed with absolute power. But for the enormous 
masses of workmen congregated together there no sup- 
plies could be obtained from the surrounding district, 
which had been devastated by long years of war, and the 
convoys that brought provisions across Lake Ladoga were 
often detained by contrary winds. 

Toiling on in cold and wet, badly fed, and almost with- 
out shelter in inclement weather, it is little to be won- 
dered at that the foundations of the new city were laid at 
the cost of at least ahundred thousand lives. But the Czar 
had willed that a great city should rise and be inhabited, 
and with him to will was to perform. Year after year forty 
thousand peasants from every part of his dominions were 
sent there to labor. Foreign workmen were hired to 
build and embellish the city, and also to teach the 
natives. Nobles and merchants received imperative com- 
mands to come and build dwellings. The erection of 
stone mansions in any other part of the empire was for- 
bidden whilst the new capital was in progress. To assist 
in keeping up the supply of building materials, no vessel, 
large or small, was permitted to sail up the Neva, and no 
peasant’s cart to enter the city, without bringing a speci- 
fied quantity of building stones. 

After Peter’s death Catherine I. continued the work, 
though less vigorously. Peter II. preferred Moscow, and 
resided there till his death. The Empress Ann did much 
to adorn St. Petersburg, which henceforth became the 
settled residence of the Court. Various edifices and mon- 
uments have been since erected by successive monarchs. 
The Empress Catherine lined the left bank of the Neva 
with a granite quay, which has not, however, prevented 
serious inundations since that time. As the result of so 
much imperial energy, and so much toil and suffering on 
the part of the wretched laborers, a vast and beautiful 
city has replaced the dreary marshes amidst which Peter 
dwelt and planned his future capital. But its mainten- 
ance, like its foundation, is a constant struggle with 
nature. It rests upon a structure of piles, without which 
it would sink deep into the marshes below. All large 
buildings, the granite quays, the very foot-pavements, 
rest on piles. 

The district produces nothing except fish from the 
Neva, and for six months in the year the harbor is inac- 
cessible. The Winter is so severe that it is only by the as- 
siduous labor of a host of workmen that the city can be 
annually restored, in readiness for Summer visitors. Half 
a century of neglect would ensure for St. Petersburg its 
complete destruction. 


ANCIENT BEDSTEADS. 


In prehistoric times, when men lived in the rude bee- 
hive houses and stone huts of whick so many curious 
remains exist, even in the present day, the mode of sleep- 
ing was as rude as the mode of living. The sleeping- 
places or beds were constructed in the thickness of the 
walls, and this feature in the architecture of the rude 
dwellings of prehistoric man is perhaps more strictly 
archaic than anything clse. 

That it has not died out as a practice incident to the 
civilization of Scotland is shown by the curious cupboard 
bedsteads still so preval->t, and which must, we think, be 
looked upon as a developed survival of the prehistoric 
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practice. Butas soon as we reach historic times there are 
clear indications of a departure from this rude state of 
things. 

In subjugating the East the Romans assumed and 
brought back with them extreme notions of luxury and 
indolence. Previously, their bedsteads were of plank, 
covered with straw, moss or dried leaves. They borrowed 
from Asia those large carved bedsteads, gilt and plated 
with ivory, whereon were piled cushions of wool and 
feathers, with counterpanes of the most beautiful furs and 
of the richest materials. 

These customs were handed down from the Romans to 
the Gauls, and from the Gauls to the Franks. There can 
be no doubt thet this fact influenced English domestic 
furniture just as much as Continental, though even here 
it appears that the influences of early custom are to ‘be 
traced. So late down as Anglo-Norman times we find the’ 
bed attached to the wall. In illuminations of manuscripts 
they are exhibited sleeping on very low wooden frames, 
with a mere board to support the pillow. 

The first ornament we find represented: in the pictures 
in manuscripts is a canopy adorned with rich embroid- 
ered drapery attached to the wall; under this the head of 
the bed was placed. These canopies are found in English 
manuscripts early in the fourteenth century. The ancient 
beds were sometimes double, a smaller bed running un- 
derneath the larger one, which was drawn out for use at 
night. These were the truckle beds or trundle beds, not 
unfrequently mentioned in old writings. It is sometimes 
called a running bed. 

In the inventory of effects formerly belonging to Sir J. 
Fastolfe we read, ‘‘Item. j rynning bedde with a materas.” 
In ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor” (Act iv., sc. 5), the hust 
of the Garter, speaking of Falstaff’s room, says, ‘‘ There’s 
his chamber, his house, his castle, his standing bed and 
truckle bed.”” When the knight and his squire were out on 
“adventures,” the squire frequently occupied the truckle 
bed, while his superior slept above him. 

In the English universities, the master of arts had his 
pupil to sleep in his truckle bed. At an early period it 
was the place of the valet de chambre, who thus slept at 
his master’s feet. 

In the fifteenth century large, square-post bedsteads 
came into fashion in England. The dogs, says Lacroix, by 
whom the lords were constantly surrounded, had the 
privilege of reposing where their masters slept, and hence 
we recognize the object of those gigantic bedsteads, 
which were sometimes twelve feet in width. In the six- 
teenth century Francis I. of France testified his regard for 
Admiral Bonnivet by occasionally admitting him to share 
his bed. Hentzner speaks of beds at Windsor Castle 
eleven feet square, covered with quilts shining with gold 
and silver. 

The celebrated bed of Ware, immortalized by Shakes- 
peare, is another instance, though it is not so large as that 
mentioned by Hentzner. A very magnificent four-poster 
is described and figured by Wright in the ‘‘ Archwological 
Album.” It belonged to Turton Tower, Lancashire. 
There is at Hinckley a curious and very ancient oak 
wooden bedstead, much gilt and ornamented, with twenty- 
nine paneled compartments neatly painted, with emble- 
matic devices, and Latin mottoes in capital letters con- 
spicuously introduced in each piece. 

Jacquemart observes that the bedstead would merit an 
entire history, for it has played an important part both in 
public and private life. In the Middle Ages it appeared 
in state on certain occasions, and, as we know, the expres- 
sion lit de Justice obtained in France till the reign of 
Louis XVI. _ A little later the hour of rising was the time 
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for giving audiences, the bed being placed under a canopy 
and on a platform with its head to the wall, and accessi- 
ble from both sides. But the bedchamber gradually ob- 
tained an increasing tendency to privacy the drawing-room 
and boudoir becoming the only places of reception. 

This subject would be a very interesting one to work 
out, bearing as it does upon the domestic manners of our 
ancestors. That bedsteads were considered important 
articles of household furniture we know by the oft- 
quoted clause in Shakespeare’s will. Bequests of beds 
with worsted hangings frequently occur in the Middle 
Ages. The Countess of Northampton in 1356 bequeathed 
to her daughter ‘‘a bed of red worsted embroidered.” 
Lady Despencer gave her daughter Philippa in 1409 ‘‘a 
bed of red worsted.” Other instances of testamentary 
dispositions of beds could be mentioned. 

But perhaps the importance of the bed is best exempli- 
fied by a State Act in the reign of CharlesII. In 1660 the 
ambassadors at Holland presented to His Majesty a rich 
bed, thought worth £10,000. There can be no doubt that 
the history of ‘‘the House” in England is one that has 
been unduly neglected ; but when it is taken up by a com- 
petent authority, the relationship of the bedchamber to 
the other portions of the house will perhaps be one of the 
most interesting and important chapters. 


THE MOUND PRAIRIES OF WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 

By GeorGe Gipns, GEOLOGIST TO THE SOUTHWEST BOUNDARY 
SURVEY. 

Tue gravelly plains between the Columbia River and 
Puget’s Sound are characterized by the occurrence in 
great number of small elevations, which have given to 
them the descriptive name of the Mound Prairies. These 
mounds occur elsewhere, but more sparingly, in different 
parts of the country—so far us my observation has ex- 
tended, in gravelly deposits, and in such situations as 
may be supposed to have been lake bottoms ; for I suspect 
those upon the hills above the Dalles of the Columbia to 
be of a different character, as they ‘re different in size and 
shape. 

The prairies upon which these mounds occur lie upon 
the Chihalis and the Tenalquet, the former emptyi..g into 
Gray's Harbor on the Pacific, the latter into Budd’s Inlet, 
an arm of Puget’s Sound, the valleys being separated by 
rolling hills. There is every evidence of their having 
been once lakes. The hills bordering them exhibit 
sloping:banks, such as generally surround tranquil waters, 
and upon several there are more or less distinct lacustrine 
terraces. So strongly, indeed, do they suggest this 
origin, that the Indian legends tell of their being dried up 
by supernatural means. A noticeable feature among all 
of them is, that the ground is rather lower around their 
edges, or immediately under their banks, than in the 
centre, as it is the case sometimes with marshes. 

The first prairie of the series is that known as Ford's, 
situated on the north bank of the ‘“Skookum Chuck ” 
(strong water), and here the mounds are first observable. 
On this they are low, and not sufficiently numerous to at- 
tract particular attention. It is nearly a dead level, and 
raised but little above the freshets of the Chihalis. 

On the ‘‘Grand Mound Prairie” there are low, scat- 
tered mounds, the most distinct being those nearest the 
woods. What is called the ‘‘Grand Mound ” itself is an 
isolated hill about sixty feet in height, ort which are a 
number of oaks and large firs. Its most gradnal slope is 
to the northwest. No rock is visible on any part of it, but 
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there is a spring on one side about two-thirds of the way 
up. It is, of course, entirely distinct from the mounds in 
question, though its form has doubtless been modified by 
water. 7 

Around and to the north of the “ Grand Mound ” the 
lesser ones are very indistinct, but through the middle of 
the prairie they become more numerous and better defined. 
They seem most so, however, near the edge of the prairie ; 
at least on the southeast side, where the road passes, and 
toward the eastern end they are well developed: They 
are usually covered with fern, denoting a better soil than 
that of the prairie level, which is gravelly and poor. 

‘‘Long Prairie” is pretty well covered with mounds. 
It is more unequal in elevation than the last, and at the 
eastern end there is a terraced ridge in the middle, about 
twenty-five feet high, having a steep bank to the south. 
On this there are some few mounds of a larger size. 

On the ‘Little Round Prairie” the mounds are com- 
paratively few and low. The southern end of the Mimee 
Prairie is said to be terraced with but few mounds ; the 
northern end is thickly covered with mounds about six 
feet high. The most remarkable development of this 
mound formation is on Rabbison’s or ‘Stony Prairie,” 
which lies on the Tenalquet. Nearly the whole extent is 
so thickly studded with them that the bases touch one an- 
other. The average height is six feet, and they are gener- 
ally twenty-five or thirty feet in diameter, forming secticas 
of a sphere Quite a number of them have been open2d 
from curiosity, and in every case with the same result. 
They are composed of a light soil with interspersed 
gravel, being perfectly homogeneous through the whole 
mass. I caused one of them to be trenched down to the 
level of the prairie. There was no appearance of stratifi- 
cation. The soil and gravel were equally intermixed 
throughout. The prairie is of a generally uniform level, 
though with some swales running across it, and the inter- 
vals between the mounds are, as it were, paved with 
boulder-stones. The appearance presented was as if 
the superficial soil, down to this bed of stone, had been 
shoveled up into piles. The mounds are covered with 
grass and fern, the intervals as mentioned being stony, 
barren and destitute of vegetation. Beyond this prairie 
they extend a short distance into the woods, a fact which 
I have observed nowhere else. They have, however, no 
resemblance to the hillocks caused by fallen timber. 

Captain Wilkes, in his journal of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition, speaxs of these, under the name of 
the ‘‘ Butte Prairies,” as covered with tumuli, «cv small 
mounds, at regular distances asunder, conical in form, 
about thirty feet in diameter at the base, and six or seven 
above the level of the prairie. He opened some of them, 
but found nothing except a pavement of round stones. 
They seemed to him to be grouped in fives, thus *,*, and, 
he remarks, had evidently been constructed * * suc- 
cessively, and at an interval of several years, and were 
formed by scraping the surface soil together. 

Among the various theories respecting their origin, I 
have met with none that appears to me satisfactory. 
Captain Wilkes, as it would appear, is of opinion that 
they are of human construction. ‘To this there are many 
objections. The Indians themselves have no tradition of 
their orizin, and clearly do not recognize any marks of 
labor, or they would doubtless have referred them to the 
ancient or demon race, whose handiwork is apparent in 
everything anterior to their own traditional recollection. 
That they are not properly éwmuli, is apparent from the 
fact that they contain no relics of any kind. The?r 
number, also. contradicts the supposition, as does like- 
wise the f.ct that there are none conspicuous above 
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others, which would have been the case with the graves of 
chiefs. Except for sepulchral purposes, I can conceive no 
object in their construction. There is no trace of design 
in their arrangement, no distinguishable features or rela- 
tive position. 

In frequent rides through the prairies I have looked 
carefully, but in vain, for the disposition in fives men- 
tioned by®Wilkes, and called the attention of others to the 
point, without ever succeeding in detecting it ; neither 
could I see any marks of labor upon them, beyond the 
fact that their material was homogeneous. As regards 
succession or interval in construction, the only possible 
evidence that can exist is, that some are more elevated, 
and in that respect nearer perfect, than others. As re- 
spects the pavement, it bears no evidence of artifice. It 
is simply the substratum of the whole prairie, which con- 
sists of boulder-stone from the adjacent mountains. 

Further, the mounds cover so great an area, that a pop- 
ulation much larger than could have been subsisted in 
the country would have been required to construct them, 


ally they are as numerous in the hollows as on higher 
ground. As to the protection afforded by bushes, it is 
very certain that clumps of the scrub oak do surmount 
small hillocks on the skirts of the wood; but, on the 
other hand, the mounds proper are too large and too equi- 
distant to admit of this explanation as a general one. 

Again, they have been attributed to the pushing up of 
the soil by the tubers of the wild cucumber vine (e- 
garrhiza oregona), which often reach the size of a half- 
barrel, and are very often found in the mounds, or that 
these have formed a nucleus about which the soil has col- 
lected. But independent of the fact that they are only 
occasionally thus found, and that they as often grow on 
level ground, it would be much more probable that the 
vine here obtained the soil requisite for its growth. 

That they are not the remains of a burned or overturned 
forest is clear from comparison with the ground beneath 
existing woods, where large trees have been overthrown. 
The piles of earth and rock upturned with the roots 
always, of course, leave a corresponding depression. 
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unless a great length of time was occupied, and the 
process would, at least temporarily, have destroyed the 
only land from which subsistence could be derived. 
Now, it would be contrary to all experience of Indian 
character to persist for generations in heaping up these 
piles, unless for purposes of burial, and they are clearly 
not, burial-places. They never could have been applied 
to defense. Again, they seem to be confined to the grav- 
elly and stony prairies, and those whete saad or light soil 
prevails are generally, if not entirely, free from them. If 
they had been the work of Indians they would naturally 
have selected the easiest ground. 

Among other speculations, one is that they are the 
result of denudation, or, rather, that the mounds them- 
selves have been protected by vegetation, such as fern, 
bushes, ete., while the intervals have been washed away. 
I examined particularly whether there was any arrange- 
ment in reference to drainage, but found that there were 
no continuous lines nor any such slopes as would admit 
of this explanation. Only in one or two swales did the 
mounds seem to me parallel to the general course. Usu- 


Professor Agassiz, to whom I submitted the foregoing, 
together with the drawings, gives it unhesitatingly as his 
opinion that the mounds were formed, during the period 
when these prairies were lakes, by fish of the sucker 
family, as covering for their eggs, and he states that the 
same process may be seen going on at this day in the 
ponds near Boston, where similar mounds are being built 
up. Such a solution, though at first startling, seems to 
be the only one acceptable. The accompanying sketch 
exhibits a very correct view of the ordinary mounds. 


A Trry jeweler has made a tiny boat formed of a single 
pearl, which shape it assumes in swell and concavity. Its 
sail is of beaten gold, studded with diamonds, and the bin- 
nacle light at its prow is a perfect ruby. An emerald 
serves as its rudder, and its stand is a slab of ivory. It 
weighs less than half an ounce ; its price is $5,000. 


Tue world may make a man unfortunate, but not 
miserable ; that is from himself. 
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THE DEAD MAN'S RING. 


Tue night was chill, with that sullen, pitchy darkness 
which precedes a violent storm. The wind rose in fitful 
gusts, as I dashed along with headlong speed over the 
wild moor of Abersford. Life and death hung on the 
issue of the next few hours. 

Should I reach that death-bed in time for forgiveness ? 
Would a father’s curse be revoked ? and would the noble 
inheritance of my ancestral line be mine? Or would the 
song of the unwise virgins be mine—‘‘Too late! too 
late 1 ha 

Suddenly my horse stopped, trembling violently. 
Neither words, blows, nor the spur, used freely, could 
move him. Cursing his obstinacy, I alighted, just as a 
vivid flash of lightning revealed the cause of his terror. 

The body of a young man lay before me, right across 
my path, stiff in the icy rigidity of death ! 

I stooped to feel him, and withdrew my hand with a 
shudder, for it was wet with blood. 

The almost incessant glare of lightning revealed the pure 
Saxon type of beauty in his chiseled features, and the 
clustering auburn hair round the white forehead. 

What couldI do? Time was of the utmost value to me, 
and he could not be restored; but a flash revealed the 
glitter of a ring on the dead man’s hand, which was 
tightly clasped around some object. I drew it off with 
difficulty, and also took a locket from his hand. 

Conquering a strong reluctance, I felt about his person, 
and found a folded paper—thick, like parchment. 

Leading my horse carefully past the body, I remounted, 
as the storm burst in fury; but I reached the Abbey 
while my father still lived, and received his blessing before 
he passed away to the land of shadows. 

I turned from his death-bed, as the sun rose in beauty 
over the wide domain which called me lord, with a solemn 
vow never again to disgrace my name or lineage. 

Before I retired to rest, after my overwhelming exer- 
tions and excitement, I summoned the old steward, and, 
describing the adventure of the night before, ordered him 
to bring the body to the Abbey. 

I awoke from a long and dreamless sleep to receive his 
strange report, that no body could be found; nor could 
inguiry or offer of reward produce anything to elucidate 
the mystery. 

The ring, the glittering, brilliant sapphire, with an 
Arabic inscription, remained to show it was no illusion ; 
and, on pressing a spring, the locket, exquisitely chased, 
flew open, revealing two enameled portraits set in dia- 
monds—the face of the young man as tho lightning re- 
vealed it, and a woman of dazzling beauty. Her bright- 
scarlet lips were half parted in.a smile, and the dark eyes 
melted in a kind of beseeching tenderness. It was a face 
to haunt one for ever, and with a sigh I closed the locke‘. 

Years passed, and, at home and abroad, I looked in vain 
for the original ; at the Continental Baths, in the Swiss 
wilds, and on the plains of sunny Italy. My habits, as an 
old bachelor, grew more and more confirmed, and the face 
which had haunted me gradually faded into the past. 

I turned to political life, and was appointed minister 
resident at St. Petersburg. 

I took as my residence a magnificent palace on the 
Nevshof Perspective, and my retinue and appointments 
were princely. 

As soon as I was settled, and my cousin, Lady A—, 
had consented to preside over my mansion, I issued invi- 
tations for a ball, on the most lavish scale of splendor, to 
the Russian nobility. I scanned the list, 


“Who is this Countess Louelska?” said I. “Is it a 
Polish title ?” 

‘‘Ah, my lord, she is the beauty of the Court—a divin- 
ity,” was the reply. 

The evening came, and the long suites of apartments 
were one blazing sea of light. Thousands of pure wax 
candles shone on gold and crystal, bronze and marble, in 
their most artistic forms. 

Massive folds of heavy purple velvet and amber satin 
shaded the windows, while spacious conservatories dis- 
played the rarest flowers. Every hue and clime perfumed 
the air with an intoxicating fragrance. Yellow oranges 
and lemons shone like golden balls among the dark, 
glossy leaves of exotics; and alabaster lamps hung over 
soft-falling waters, splashing over marble nymphs with a 
dreamy sound. 

As carriage after carriage rolled up and left its freight 
of beauty, my eye became wearied of the glitter of dia- 
monds and ‘‘ satin sheen.” 

Suddenly, at the head of the grand stairway, the an- 
nouncement of the Countess Louelska struck my ear, and 
I waited to see the beauty of the Russian Court. 

The crowd opened as if to receive its queen. 

My self-possession deserted me, for the original of tho 
medallion stood before me! The same dark, liquid eyes 
contrasted with a skin as soft as velvet and white as 
cream. The same golden hair waved and rippled on the 
small head, and strings of priceless pearls were twined 
around the slender throat. 

She seemed to float in alight, fleecy robe of tulle, looped 
over white satin by antique cameos, and bracelets clasped 
her rounded, polished arms, of the same design. 

She seemed as pure and shadowy as the icebergs of her 
northern home, and my heart beat strangely before a 
beauty I had never seen equaled. , 

Thad not danced for years, yet I waltzed with the beau- 
tiful countess till I felt an intoxicating madness. I slept 
that night, only to dream of it. I awoke, only to think 
of it. 

In the brilliant round of gayety in the great Russian 
capital I was sure to meet her every night ; and while her 
bewildering beauty captivated my senses, her-wit, her daz- 
zling powers of conversation, completed the enthrallment, 
and laid me a willing captive at her feet. 

Every day increased a passion that swallowed all other 
sentiments, and merged in one rushing stream every 
emotion. Yet, though she smiled on me, she smiled on 
all, and I felt a burning, restless jealousy consume me. I 
was timid, too, and feared to put it tothe test. Especially 
did I hate the Count Skizhello, whose beauty was that of 
youth—which, for me, was gone. 

Each day I analyzed my high birth and position, and 
determined toavow my love, and yet it was undone. 

In the devotion of the young count, I fancied some 
strange intelligence existed ; and then, too, I longed to 
elucidate the mystery of the medallion. 

From a secret drawer in my dressing-case I took out the 
ring one morning, and placed it on my finger. I would 
see if the countess knew it. As I entered her morning 
boudair, hung with rose-colored silk, she was conversing 
with a field-marshal and some others on the peasant dances 
in her native Lithuania. 

A foreign prince had seen the ‘‘Roussalka,” and en- 
treated her to perform it, suggesting Count Skizhello as 
her partner. 

A young page took up a guitar, and nothing could 
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exceed, in the poetry of motion, her graceful movements. 
Xs she circled round her partner, I lifted my hand—a 
sunbeam struck across the ring. 

Paralyzed—transfixed with a deadly terror, she turned, 
as it were, to stone—her eyes dilated, her lips paled, and, 
with a deep groan, she sank to the floor. 

Hastily the guests departed, leaving her to her maid. 
My mind was full of perplexity. The ring must have 
some powerful association. As I thoughtfully gazed on 
it, I was joined by a Russian prince with whom I was 
familiarly intimate. 

‘* Will your lordship allow me to see that ring ?” he 
said, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“Certainly,” I replied. ‘‘And do you know the in- 
scription ?” 

“‘T do not,” was the answer. 

Suddenly I determined to relate the tale of the murder 
on the moor. 

The prince seemed more than astonished—he was vio- 
lently agitated, and when he asked, ‘‘ Were there any 
papers in the dead man’s: possession ?” I produced the 
parchment so long concealed. 

“Tis a secret cipher known to the Polish chiefs. I 
know one person only who can read it,” said the prince. 
“Promise not to commit yourself with the fair countess 
till I know its contents.” 

I felt my cheek flush. 

‘Do not be offended,” he continued. 
name of our friendship.” 

Visitors interrupted us. He whispered as we parted : 

‘Keep the ring. Do not let it out of your possession 
on any pretext.” , 

T had a struggle the next day to keep my promise ; yet I 
sent to inquire after her health. A note so winning—so 
beautiful, came back in reply! She was well—the dance 
made her giddy. It even breathed a touch of tenderness 
that swept every promise and sage resolve to the winds. 

What did Prince Szandle suspect ? I neither knew nor 


“T ask it in the 


cared. My heart beat, and a radiance shone upon the 


earth. : 

I hastened to the palace of my idol, and found her alone ; 
her manner—so soft and gentle—fascinated me, and I 
poured out the passion that filled mysoul. Never had she 


looked so lovely—in # pink silk robe, reclining on a pile of 


satin cushions. She smiled on my suit, and I left her 
with a triumphant sense of exultation. 

Stil], my engagement must be kept secret—so ordered 
my capricious mistress. No one at present must know it. 
My English ideas were displeased ; but that was little in 
the balance. She was mine at last. 

*Still, there were moments when grave doubts arose. In 
her presence, all was forgotten. I determined to make 
the plunge, and know the worst ; and to remind me and 
oblige the performance of the resolution, I one evening 
put on the ring. 

I had the privilege of an accepted suitor, in private in- 
terviews, to which I admitted myself by a key through a 
postern door, 

Returning from a state ball, the lovely countess had 
changed her elaborate toilet for a loose robe of white satin, 
trimmed with swan’s down. It was not fairer than her 
skin; and her deep-dark eyes glittered more star-like 
than usual. 

She notieed the ring, carelessly, as a fine antique, but no 
further. I tofd her then of where I found it—of the me- 
dallion with the strange likeness to herself. A pale 
shadow for » moment passed over her face as she said it 
must have been her aunt, a Polish lady, who died young, 
in exile, to whom she bore an extraordinary resemblance. 
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“And was there nothing to identify the man?” said 
she. 

“A folded paper only.” 

** And where is that ?” she asked. 

“T gave it to a friend to find out the cipher.” 

“You will bring me the wonderful picture ?” said she. 

I could not refuse, and assented on parting. 

‘And the ring ?”’ she murmured, over our parting kiss. 

I remembered my promise ; and yet, such was her influ- 
ence, I could refuse nothing to the countess. She was 
truly one of the sirens who control with a kind of mag- 
netic influence impossible to resist. 

I went to the private drawer in my dressing-case the 
next day ; the medallion and ring were gone. Plenty of 
diamonds were there, gold and other valuables, but 
nothing else was touched. 

I stood bewildered in astonishment. Where were they? 

For the first time, I saw a frown darken the brow of my 
lovely mistress. She even looked for the moment incred- 
ulous. 

I promised to detail a special police for their recovery, 
and she smiled once more. 

Never had she been so bewitching, so tender, and I 
ardently entreated her to be mine. She at last consented : 
but it must be a private marriage. 

“‘And why, my darling, when I would claim you before 
an assembled world.” 

“Tt is my will,” she answered, ‘I like the romance, 
the mystery. To-night,” she whispered, ‘‘ at the masque- 
rade ball, have a priest ready at the distant Church of 
St. Kazan.” 

T arranged that my domino should be violet silk, with a 
lion embroidered on the sleeve; and hers black, with a 
pearl cross, and a rosary and chaplet of pearls. 

‘*T could never mistake you for another,” I whispered. 
‘“‘The very beating of my heart would tell of your pres- 
ence, even in my grave.”’ 

The evening opened on a scene of unusual brilliancy, 
even in this luxurious capital. Music floated on the per- 
fumed air, as Roman gipsys, led forth by highland chiefs, 
met flower-girls and brigands, queens and clowns, all 
mingling in the dance. 

I met the countess, and we parted with a silent pressura 
of the hand. 

Suddenly a fac-simile of myself met my astonished 
gaze ;, and, in the ever-changing crowd, I fancied another, 
exactly like the countess. Still I must be mistaken. 

The hours rolled on. In the conservatory was our ren- 
dezyous. AsI met the countess behind an orange-tree, I 
fancied again the flutter of a violet silk domino just before 
me as we slipped through the crowd to a side door. 

As we entered the carriage, the countess seemed over- 
come by emotion, and lay back on my shoulder as I 
clasped her form in my arms. 

We entered the dark, gloomy building, and in breathless 
silence wended our way under the heavy-arched aisles. 
We entered a side chapel, and the priest stood before the 
rich shrine. 

Two wax candles gleamed through the surrounding 
darkness on vast malachite pillars which rose in stately 
magnificence. A half-vailed marble saint, decked with 
jewels, gleamed in shadowy beauty. 

As I knelt in silence, and took the cold hand of the 
countess in mine, the deep tones of the priest were inter- 
rupted by a shrill burst of discordant laughter. 

I started in affright. 

The mask was torn off, and a dark-browed woman 
stood beside me, with an expression of derisive contempt. 

‘Where is your beautiful countess ?” she screamed in 
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‘On her way to the dark Fortress of Madisloff, 
where confinement is for life! A detected spy ; false to 
her own Government, and false to ours. She stole away 
my lover with her pretty smiles, and I watched and con- 
victed her! Ay, revenge is sweet!” and she darted down 
the aisle, and her last words rang on my ear: ‘‘She 
thought to shelter herself under the protection of Eng- 
land through her representative !” 


my ear. 


It was true. Deceived by a dress similar to my own, 
she had entered a carriage, and morning dawned on a vast 
snowy waste, as she was borne into the awful castle for 
state prisoners. Silently removed, her name was never 
mentioned. She was said to have retired to Lithuania. 

Although I escaped being the dupe of an adventuress, 
years passed ere I forgot the lovely woman I so desper- 

ately loved. It was the one romance of my life. 


HIDDEN. 


Nay, do not call me light and false, dear friend, 
And turn away from me with cold disdain, 
Because the chords you touched with idle hand 

Gave forth no answering strain; 


Nor call me fickle when I smile and jest, 
And look toward the world with happy eyes; 
Why should I swell life’s sorrowing tide 


With unavailing sighs ? 


Come! I will lift the flowers above my heart, 
And show you the dark grave I’ve hidden deep 


You did not know ? 


Nay, do not grieve for me— 


The time is past to weep. 


Are there not tears enough in life’s full cup ? 
Is not each wind that blows a dirge of woe ? 

Then let me laugh and sing with careless mirth, 
And hide my sorrow low. 


LITTLE ELSIE. 
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Although Prince Szandle 
proved from the paper her 
complicity in the murder of 
her fiancée, and her treachery 
to her compatriots, I forgave 
all in recollecting her horrible 
fate—the dark stone tower for 
the silken boudoir—everlast- 
ing confinement in gloom. 


LITTLE ELSIE. 
A Farry TALE. 


*T pon’t know how in the 
world you pass your time, 
neighbor, without any chil- 
dren round you,” said the 
mother of a great crowd of 
boys. 

‘* Well,” answered her visi- 
tor, “‘I should not wish as 
many as you have ; though, if 
T had just one sweet little girl 
to love, it would certainly 
make me much happier. But, 
good- by; I can find some- 
thing to do at home, even if 
there are no children there.” 

All the way home she thought, ‘‘I really wish I had one 
little baby, to make a pet of.” 

‘Excuse me, madame, I did not observe you.” 

It was a very tiny old womar, who was standing directly 
in her path. She was dressed in a red cloak, and her face 
was hidden by the hood, which was drawn over it. 

‘‘You shall have your wish, my little lady,” said the 
old woman. ‘Go, now, into your garden ; search care- 


fully among the flowers, and in one you will discover a | 


little baby.” 

“Oh, dear! is it possible? Come with me, good 
mother, and point out the flower.” 

But the old woman only laughed, and shook her head ; 
then, when they reached the garden-gate, she had disap- 
peared. So the little lady ran in haste to a splendid rose- 
tree, which was the pride of the garden. 

‘* Have you my baby, oh, beautiful Rose ?” she asked. 

‘*No, indeed ; I have quite enough of my own to look 
after! See all those buds coming up around me, and 
daily growing handsomer.” 


LITTLE ELSIE: A FAIRY STORY. —‘‘ ELSIE CLASPED HER HANDS ROUND THE DOVE’S NECK, 
AND LAID HER LITTLE SOFT CHEEK DOWN UPON HIS FEATHERY HEAD, AND AWAY THEY 
WENT THROUGH THE AIR.” 


“Don’t be offended, Rose! Iam sorry I have troubled 
you.” 

A tall, magnificent sunflower was standing near. 

“‘Have you my little baby hidden in your golden 
leaves ?” 

‘‘T have to watch the sun going down, madame. Until 
he sets, I never remove my gaze. Pray, go and question 
some of the other flowers.” 

‘*Pretty Pink, may I look in your half-opened buds for 
my——” 

“Ah, ah! Pray, don’t touch me! A horrid old bee 
has just been here, and carried off ever so much of my 
perfume! O—h, o—h, it has given me the spasms !” 

‘Why, sweet Pink, you have such a quantity, surely 
you can spare a little for the poor bee. But I wonder if, 
when flying over the garden, he saw my baby.” 

And on her way to the beehives the little lady observed 
some lowly blue flowers. - 

‘“‘Forget-me-nots, with your beautiful starry eyes, is 
there a little baby under your leaves ?” 

“Indeed, madame, I should hope not, 


for the gardener put his great foot down 
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here, and almost killed some of our own 
young ones.” 

A honeysuckle was climbing higher 
and higher every day, and clinging by 
its branches to a tall tree, though some 
of the tendrils and sweet flowers trailed 
upon the earth. 

‘‘Have you my baby up there ?” asked 
the little lady once more. 

“Do you expect me,” replied the 
honeysuckle, ‘‘to pass my time singing, 
‘rock a-by, baby, on the tree-top’? I 
have enough to do to take care of my- 
self, when the wind blows.” 

‘“*Oh, how cross all the flowers are 
this evening! But it is almost nightfall, 
and I guess they are sleepy.” 

At that moment the lady beheld an 
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elegant white lily, bending its fair head toward her, as if | numbers of lovely little elves were dancing and sporting 


it would say : 

“Come here, come here !” 

She went to the lily, and there, sitting smiling at her, 
was the loveliest little creature ! 

“Oh, you pretty darling !” she cried. 

And taking out her lace-handkerchief, she wrapped it 
round the fairy baby, for its clothes were only made of 
white rose-leaves, and they felt damp with the evening 
dew. 

So she carried it into the house, and having found a 
small basket lined with silk, she placed the baby in it on 
the table, and the little fairy child was soon asleep. 

““What do you think of my baby ?” inquired the lady, 
when her husband came home. 

‘“‘Why, is it not rather small ?” inquired he, looking 
through an eyeglass. 

“Oh, yes; but she will grow, of course. And then, 
you knéw, it will not cost much to buy her clothes.” 

“That is true,” he answered. 

They called the little child ‘‘ Elsie.” She was a dear 
little thing ; but once, having had the misfortune to fall 
into the cream-jug, and at another time to be half-smoth- 
ered in the sugar-bow]l, she was compelled afterward, at 
meal-times, to sit in her basket on the table. 

But in a few years Elsie certainly did grow rather taller, 
and sho could talk so wisely that she was quite a com- 
panion for her ‘‘mamma,” as she called the little lady. 

There was, however, one great trouble. Every year the 
old woman in the red cloak came to fetch Elsie away ‘to 
visit her own people,” as she said, and always seven whole 
days passed before she brought her home again. 

‘Kiss me good-by, mamma, for here is the little old 
woman,” said Miss Elsie, one day, when the year came 
round again. 

“‘T wish the old woman was——” 

‘Hush, hush,mamma! We must not offend her! Put 
on my best white dress and my blue sash. There, now, 
good-by !” 

“I do wish the old woman and all her troublesome re- 
lations were under the sea!” said Elsie’s mamma that 
night, she felt so lonely without her little daughter ; and 
she feared the day might come when they would persuade 
her to remain with them altogether. 

But let us see what became of Elsie. 

“Take fast hold of my cloak, child,” said the little old 
woman, 

Elsie obeyed her, but was quite out of breath when 
they reached the hillside. 

‘Coo, coo,” said the little old woman, as she watched a 
pretty white dove soaring over their heads—‘‘ Coo, coo !” 

And then the dove alighted upon the ground at their 
feet. 

“You must carry my little child quite safely, dove.” 

And she took off Elsie’s sash, and tied her to the dove’s 
wings. 

Elsie clasped her hands round the dove’s neck, and laid 
her little soft cheek down upon his feathery head, and away 
they went through the air. 

When he stopped in his flight, and returned to the 
earth, there was a little fairy waiting for them with a red 
cloak overherarm. She helped Elsie off the dove's back, 
and bidding him “fly away home,” led her into a splendid 
grotto. 

At the sides were pillars of crystal, and each pillar had 
wreaths of flowers twined round it, and the roof glittered 
with stars until it was more brilliant than the noonday 
sunshine, 

At the upper end of the grotto sat the fairy queen, and 


round her. 

Elsie’s eyes were so dazzled with the splendor that she 
eould scarcely see; she felt, too, rather shy, for they all 
paused in their dance, and looked at her. 

‘Please, your majesty,” said Fairy Dewdrop, who had 
brought Elsie from her home, ‘‘I don’t know how the 
child is to come next year, for the dove will not be able to 
carry her. If she only had wings! How I pity the poor 
creatures on the earth who go walking about on their long 
legs. 
“Fairy Dewdrop ! What an expression ! 

‘«Excuse me, your majesty ; I meant to say their feet.” 

‘“*Well, let the child go and amuse herself. I will 
speak with her to-morrow.” 

Elsie soon became more friendly with the fairies ; some 
brought her flowers, and others sparkling gems, until her 
little arms could carry no more. 

“Fairy Dewdrop,” she said, at length, ‘‘I am very 
tired and sleepy, and I think I caught cold coming 
through the air. Have you a bit of yellow jack you can 
give me ?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the fairies. 
name! Whatever sort of stuff is that ?” 

‘*Oh, some horrid thing, I suppose, that the folks upon 
the earth eat !” answered Dewdrop. 

But Elsie went to sleep, and did not heed their re- 
marks. Next morning the fairy queen sent for Elsie. 

“Come here, child,” said she ; ‘‘ would you not like a 
pair of green and golden wings ? Then you can fly.” 

“*T can walk, thank you, ma’am.” 

‘*But when you come to live here, you must appear 
like the other young ladies.” 

“If you please, ma’am, I would rather not come any 
more, for it makes my mamma sad ; and I love her dearly, 
for she is very kind to me.” 

‘But look at our flowers, Elsie.” 

‘We have flowers, too.” 

“Yes, but in Winter yours fade away, and sometimes 
are covered with snow.” 

“Ah! then I run out to play, and last Winter I helped 
Bill to make a snow man.” 

«* And pray, who is Bill ?” 

‘One of our neighbor's children, ma’am.” 

‘Elsie, when I gave you in charge to the white lily, I 
really expected you would haye grown up more genteel, 
but I despair of you ; so you may return to your home. 
But before you leave I will grant you one request.” 

“Thank you, ma’am! Then I should wish to be rather 
taller, for now when I go out, every one says, ‘See that 
little fairy child !’” 

“And you ought to be extremely proud of such a com- 
pliment, Elsie,” said Dewdrop ; ‘‘ but I think, if the 
queen gives her permission, you had better return to the 
creatures who eat yellow jack, and are obliged to walk on 
their—feet.”” 

So the queen waved her wand, and Dewdrop called 
‘*Coo, coo,” when down flew the white dove, and carried 
home Little Elsie. 

“Oh, dear, dear mamma, I’m never going to leave you 

in 1” 

And every week they put a mark on the wall, to see 
how much taller she had grown, and really, after a while 
you would never have believed that Little Elsie had once 
been a fairy. 


? 


“What a funny 


A coop man is kinder to his enemy than bad men are 
to their friends, 
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A BULL-FIGHT IN SEVILLE, 
By T. R. G. Peck. 


I nap scarcely taken my seat in the porch of the Hotel 
de Paris, in Seville, to refresh myself after a continuous 
ride of some fifteen hours from Madrid, when I was ac- 
costed by one of the attendants of the hotel with the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Whether I would like to see the bull-fight that 
day ?” I was assured that it was to be upon the grandest 
possible scale, and would be attended by the immense 
multitudes who had come up from the country to visit 
the agricultural fair then being held. In addition to 
seeing the peasantry, I would certainly get a glimpse of 
the Alcalde and all his suite. 

I confess that the temptation was all but irresistible. 
Would a traveler, however refined in his feelings and con- 
scientious in his motives, be justified, I thought, in ne- 
glecting such an opportunity—an opportunity which 
might never occur again, and which, too, as it presented 
itself on a week-day, involved no obligation in regard to 
the Sabbath, the day on which these corridos were gener- 
ally held. Besides, how much was to be learned from 
such a spectacle? It would give me an insight into 
Spanish character such as I would fail to obtain else- 
where, and more particularly into that feature of it which 
had always been a mystery to me—the insatiable craving 
for blood which amusements of this kind always evinced. 

T had often tried to conceive of this feeling in reading of 
the combats of the amphitheatre in old Roman times, but 
I had never witnessed a practical illustration of it—such, 
for example, as a bull-fight would afford. For these rea- 
sons I was not long in making up my mind. ‘Iwill go,” 
I said, ‘‘if not as a christian, at least as a philosopher, to 
witness, to me, a new development of this complex and 
many-sided human nature of ours. I will go too, to see 
to what depths of sanguinary barbarism even a profess- 
edly civilized people can allow themselves to sink.”” So 
I told Fernando to secure at once a place for me where 
the most comprehensive view could be had of the whole 
affair. 

He was gone, I think, about thirty minutes, and then 
returned with the tickets of admission in his hand. They 
were for a seat on that side of the amphitheatre a la 
sombre, as it is called, which is protected from the sun’s 
rays, and, as he told me, just adjoining the pavilion of 
the Alcalde. . 

By this time the streets of the city began to swarm 
with the immense masses that were making their way 
to the plaza where the fight was to take place. No 
pen could describe the heterogeneous character of that 
motley throng. The floodgates of Southern Spain seemed 
to have been suddenly thrown open, and to have poured 
into the town all the strange-looking characters that 
had ever found a refuge within its borders. Jews from 
Toledo, sallow-faced Moors from the coasts of Morocco, 
students with their satchels in their hands, grizzly-looking 
friars, padres fresh from the services of the cathedral, to- 
gether with any number of dark-faced, villainous-looking 
peasants, with their coarse garments and hempen-shoes, 
all pressing along through the streets and allées, as if 
their very lives depended upon the speed that they could 
make. A great many of these, I noticed, were accom- 
panied by their wives and daughters, who seemed to be 
impelled with as strong a frenzy as the men themselves, 
I joined them, swept along by the impetuous torrent. 

The amusement of bull-fighting is an old one to the 
Spaniard. It dates back many hundreds of years. Tra- 
dition affirms that they derived it from the Moors, the 


Moors from the Romans, the Romans from the Thessa- 
lians, with whom, long previous to their subjugation by 
the Romans, it had been a favorite pastime. Be that as it 
may, certainly no people have ever pursued it with such 
avidity, and, if I may so express it, carried it to such per- 
fection as the Spaniards. The thirst for it seems to be 
inherent from birth in the Spaniard’s breast. He drinks 
it in with his mother’s milk, and as he grows in years, 
associated as it becomes with his earliest pastimes and 
pleasures, it assumes at length a frenzy of delirious pas- 
sion which he cannot resist. Old age, which extinguishes 
so many other desires, seems only to intensify this. 

The toys of the little children whom you see playing 
along the streets do not represent, as with us, the more 
peaceful denizens of the animal world, such, for example, 
as horses, dogs, and sheep, but fiery-colored bulls, bulls 
in the attitude of receiving the first shock, bulls rampant, 
bulls quietly expiring beneath the victorious knife or 
blood-dripping spear of the successful matador. Nor is 
the world of modern art, with all its refinement, exempted 
from the prevailing passion , for the paintings that attract 
the most are those which represent the bloody arena, and 
the ornaments of gold, silver and steel which find the 
readiest customers are those on which some portion ot the 
same scene is portrayed. 

What shall we say of ladies of the noblest families wear- 
ing bracelets embossed with bulls’ heads, brooches con- 
taining the likeness of their favorite matador, and the 
very fans with which they cool their heated temples en- 
graven and painted with the whole scene of the amphi- 
theatre, not excepting even the bloody finale where the 
coup de grace, as it is called, extinguishes the last spark 
of life from the blood-shot eyes of the expiring brute. 
There is not a large city in Spain that has not its bull 
ring and its appointed seasons for the sport. 

There is no doubt, I think, that the bull-fight has de- 
generated in character from what it was in former days. 
Formerly it was not, as now, conducted by trained fighters, 
but by young cavaliers, the sons of the noblest families, 
who desired in this way to exhibit their prowess, or prove 
their devotion to some fair inamorata who had won their 
affections. In those days they would ‘“ win their spurs,” 
as the expression is, not in combat with some brave 
knight like themselves, but with one of the wild bulls of 
the Pampas, which, if they succeeded in slaying, they were 
ever after regarded with distinction, but if not, generally 
paid the penalty of their daring with their lives. In the 
letters of the Comtesse d’Aulnois, a French lady of rank, 
who visited the court of Spain during the reign of Philip 
IV., we find the following romantic incident associated 
with a bull-fight of her day. 

‘*A cavalier of merit was in love with a fair young girl, 
who was only a jeweler’s daughter, but she was perfectly 
beautiful, and a great heiress. This young nobleman, 
having learnt that some of the fiercest bulls of the mount- 
ains had been taken, and thinking that he would derive 
great honor from their conquest, resolved to fight with 
them, and asked his mistress’s permission. She, horrified 
at the very idea of such a proposition, fainted away, and 
forbade him, using the whole force of her influence over 
him, to prevent his risking his life. In spite of this pro- 
hibition, he thought that he could not give her a 
higher proof of his love, and secretly prepared everything 
that he required. But, notwithstanding the care that he 
took to conceal his design from his mistress, she 
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discovered it, and left no stone unturned to change his 
resolution. At last the day of the /féte came around, and he 
conjured her to be there, assuring her that her very pres- 
ence would be sufficient to make him a conqueror, and to 
acquire for him a glory which would render him more 
worthy of her. 


**¢ Your love,’ she said to him, ‘is more ambitious than 
tender, and mine is more tender than ambitious. Go 
where glory calls you. You wish that I should be pre- 
sent—you wish to fight before me! Yes, I will accede to 
your wish, and perhaps my presence will cause you more 
trouble than encouragement.’ 


A BULL-FIGHT IN SEVILLE. 


“ At last he quitted her and went to the Plaza, where 
all the world had already assembled. But he had scarcely 
begun to defend himself against a fierce bull that had 
attacked him, when a young peasant threw a dart at the 
terrible beast, which pierced it, causing great agony. It 
instantly left the young nobleman who was engaged with 
it, and rushed bellowing against the person who had 
struck it. The young man, aghast, tried to escape, when 
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in this terrible state! He became beside himself, life 
was valueless to him, and more frantic than the bull itself, 
he performed incredible feats. He was mortally wounded 
in several places, .... That was, indeed, a day when 
people considered the /ée delightful.” 

Swept along, as I have already remarked, by the impet- 
uous throng, it was not long before I arrived at the gate, 
or, rather, the gates, of the amphitheatre. It was an im- 
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the cap which covered his head fell off, and the most 
beautiful long hair in the world floated over his shoulders 
and revealed that it was a girl of sixteen. So petrified 
was she with terror, that she was unable either to run or 
escape the bull, which gave her a terrible wound in the 
side, at’ the very moment when her lover, who was the 
tocador, and who recognized her, came to her assistance. 
O God. what was his anguish at seeing his dear mistress 


mense structure, and in its vast external dimensions, 
seemed almost to rival the Coliseum at Rome. The 
throng at the gates was immense, and resembled, though 
on a far larger scale, the scenes which accompany the 
opening of the doors of one of the great London theatres, 
when a favorite actor is to have his night. In vain the 
gendarmes tried to restrain the surging mass ; it was of 
no_ use. Get in they would, if not with tickets, then 
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without. On the outside of the walls were written, in 
large characters, ‘‘.A la Sol” and ‘A la Sombre,” desig- 
nating respectively the openings leading to seats on the 
sunny or shady side of the building. Of course, a seat in 
the sun, with a parasol over your head and a fan in your 
land, is a much less expensive luxury than a seat in the 
shade, with nothing to blind your eyes or darken your 
complexion. The difference is just that between eight 
and twenty reals, or between forty and one hundred cents 
of our money. And those words, ‘‘.A la Sol” and ‘‘A la 
Sombre,” were shouted far and wide by the numerous 
ticket-venders, who, not satisfied with stationing them- 
selves at the doors, rushed wildly up and down the streets, 
for the purpose of waylaying approaching pedestrians 
in order to sell them choice seats. The din was terrific, 
accompanied by wild gesticulations, and even with vio- 
lence toward those who were passing in. 

It was through this dense throng that, urging my way, 
I succeeded in passing the vast portals ; then threading a 
passage here, and ascending a staircase there, I at length 
came out upon the vast interior, with its multitudinous 
array. And what a sight! Never before, in an experi- 
ence of many years, had such a gathering ever met my 
eye. Had the whole of New York city, with its teeming 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands, been compressed 
into one vast space, it could not, I thought, have pro- 
duced such an effect as the innumerable multitude which 
I saw ranged before me. Every variety of costume was 
there, and every possible delineation of color. Myriads 
of parasols reflected the sun’s rays in blue, or red, or 
orange or purple. Thousands upon thousands of fans 
kept up a fluttering which almost drove the eye to dis- 
traction. Costly silks, airy mantillas of the richest lace, 
gold and silver combs, bodices, jewels, precious stones, 
gay and variously tinted mantas, velvet coats and wide 
sombreros—all helped to form a picture as quaint as it 
was beautiful ; a mighty combination of motion, form and 
color, such as one sees only in the teeming canvases of 
Tintoretto. 

Just at my right, under a wide-spread canopy, stood 
the Alcalde of the city, with his two daughters and a por- 
tion of his suite. He was a venerable-looking gentleman, 
evidently of the old Spanish school ; tall, well-formed, 
with snowy beard and hair, an impersonification of dig- 
nity and nobility. The young ladies, enrobed in silks 
and resplendent with jewels, stood or moved about with 
that quiet, easy nonchalance so peculiar to the high-born 
seioritas. Their complexion was much fairer than that 
of the generality of ladies about them, but their coal- 
black eyes under their beautifully penciled eyebrows 
fairly snapped with fire. I longed to catch the drift of 
their excited remarks and emphatic gesticulations, but 
my knowledge of the Spanish was too limited for that, 
and I had to content myself with watching the play of 
their beautifully chiseled features. 

I was thus engaged when my ear was startled by a loud 
fanfare of trumpets, which sent their echoes pealing all 
along the vast walls of the building. It was the signal 
for the fight to commence, and in a moment of time one of 
the large vomitorios suddenly opening, there emerged a 
procession of some twenty or thirty robust men, in the 
most brilliant and beautiful dresses which I remember 
ever to have seen. They were to take, as-we will pres- 
ently perceive, a most prominent part in the fight, and 
evidently had their stations assigned them before enter- 
ing. On and around the vast arena they marched, headed 
by the two maestros, until they came opposite to the pa- 
vilion of the Alcalde, when suddenly stopping, facing 
about and bowing simultaneously, they formally asked 


permission to begin the fight, promising, at the same 
time, to carry it on in a way that should do honor to E/ 
pueblo de Sevilla, el sefiorio, ete. 

Let us now see who these men are, and what offices 
they are to fill First of all, these were the espadas, or 
swordsmen. They are the maestros of the art—men of 
great daring, a quick eye, firm wrist, and presence of 
mind. Their part is to dispatch the bull after the fight, 
a most dangerous office and sometimes followed with the 
most fatal results should, perchance, the animal, in his 
dying agonies, make one more desperate plunge at his an- 
tagonist. These men follow special rules laid down for 
their class by some great master, or sometimes found a 
new school themselves. So perilous are their duties that 
they are paid from two to three hundred dollars for each 
corrida, or performance. There are always two of them at 
each, besides a third one, a sobresaliente, as he is called, 
in case of accidents. 

Following the swordsmen are the chulos—men bearing 
on their arms bright-scarlet mantles or cloaks, which, 
with the utmost dexterity and skill, they flaunt before the 
bull, in order to exasperate and madden him, and then as 
dexterously evade him when he gives his deadly thrust. 
Too often are the poor fellows thrown, thrust through, or 
trodden under foot by the infuriated beast. A purse of 
twenty dollars is considered a sufficient compensation for 
the services of a chulo. 

Next come the vanderilleros—quite a different set, and 
with offices quite different. They carry in their hands 
long darts made of highly polished steel or wire, prettily 
ornamented with ribbons of various colors, which, gath- 
ered at the top of the darts, stream out like so many pen- 
nons. These steel darts are sharply barbed at the end, 
and their purpose is, when driven into the back of the 
bull, where a wound has already been made by the spear 
of the picador, to sting the animal into a still more furious 
rage, and so develop to the utmost his fighting qualities. 
I have seen a bull roaring around the ring with some half- 
dozen of these barbed arrows rankling in its wounded 
back, and lacerating it more and more deeply with every 
movement, This operation, too, requires the greatest 
delicacy, tact, and quickness, for the only moment for 
thrusting in the barbed arrow is when the bull lowers his 
head to toss his enemy to the skies. The banderilleros 
receive from fifty to seventy dollars each for their work. 

These three classes having taken their assigned places in 
the arena, are almost immediately followed by the proces- 
sion of the picadores. These are men armed with long 
pikes, which they carry on horseback as lancers carry their 
pennons on parade. The studs they ride are poor, jaded 
animals, gathered here and there and everywhere for the 
occasion, but so ‘‘doctored,” as the term is, that they 
sometimes make quite a respectable, if not mettlesome, 
appearance. Poor creatures! Little do they know the 
awful death that awaits them. These picadores, having 
ridden around the arena, stop in front of the Alcade’s 
pavilion as did the others, make their obeisance, and then 
take their respective positions in the ring. The services 
of a picador are estimated at about one hundred dollars of 
our money. 

No sooner are the picadores formed in array than an- 
other trumpet-blast is sounded, when out springs a man 
on a dark charger, bearing in his hand the key to the 
vomitorio whence the bull is to emerge. He is generally 
dressed in black, with black hat, cloak, and gloves. It is 
but the work of an instant, and back he flies as fast as he 
came, lest his adversary should come close upon his heels. 

And now follows a moment of the most intense excite- 
ment, Every breath of that yast assembly seems for the 
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time being hushed, and every eye intently fixed upon the 
large aperture or cavern whence the animal is to emerge. 
Almost immediately I caught sight of his huge eyes, glar- 
ing like balls of fire through the darkness as he came 
ambling on. 

I never saw a finer specimen of bovine structure—a 
grand old Andalusian, fresh from his native hills, perfect 
in every point—fierce, shaggy, with head defiant, with 
tail erect, evidently ‘‘ spoiling for a fight.” Once out in 
the arena, he suddenly slackened his pace, stood perfectly 
still, looked up and around at the immense circle of 
people, and seemed for the moment completely dazed. 
Then, as the vast audience began to hoot and whistle, as 
their custom is when they would provoke the bull, he 
suddenly came to his senses, and seeing one of the 
laborers, who had been left alone by his companions, 
quietly smoothing the soil in a distant part of the arena, 
he made for him with the velocity of a panther. For- 
tunately, the man happened to see him in time, and seiz- 
ing his spade, bolted with a rapidity of stretch which was 
perfectly marvelous. Arriving at the thick wooden parti- 
tion which, for purposes of safety, separates the lower tier 
of seats from the arena, he leaped over it with the quick- 
ness of a flash, and had no time to spare. This was the 
signal for commencing, and so from one part of the arena 
to the other the chulos, or cloak-men, shot forward to 
sport with the excited animal as a fisherman angles with a 
trout. They creep up slyly toward him ; they peep at him 
over one of his flanks and then over another, and when 
the right moment comes, whirl the cloak before his face, 
and, with the quickness of lightning, dash aside when he 
attempts to impale them. Sometimes, in their haste, the 
cloak is left appended to the bull’s horns. 

This continued, I should judge, some fifteen or twenty 
minutes, one chulo after another in turn besetting the 
lumbering brute, wearying him out with his fruitless 
thrusts, and exciting the vast assembly to the utmost by 
the terrible risk of death that they run. 

Sometimes, but not often, the chulo is caught; but 
this not so much from a lack of quickness as through a 
stumble or fall ; and then if there is no fellow-chulo at 
hand to distract at once the bull’s attention from his 
victim, by a sudden waving of his red manto, the doom 
of the poor fellow is sealed. Gored and mangled, he is 
borne to the chapel which is always attached to these 
bull-rings, where a priest stands ready to shrive him, and 
send him, a rejoicing soul, into the society of the blessed 
in heaven. 

After the chulos the picadores came forward to try their 
hand, but not to the exclusion of the former, who still 
stood around to be of service in distracting the bull’s at- 
tention in case of danger. A single picador at first 
advanced, carrying his lance poised in the air, and with 
the eyes of his horse bandaged that he might not be ter- 
rified at the onset of the bull. The bull seeing him, at 
once made for him with a rush, when the picador, rising 
in his stirrups, presented the point of the lance toward 
him, and endeavored to break the onset by planting it in 
his back. Sometimes, if the picador be of unusual dex- 
terity and strength, he will succeed in this, but it is 
oftener the case that the bull plants his horns in the 
horse’s belly before the picador can plant his spear in his 
back ; and even when this is not the case, when the point 
of the spear is securely fastened in the bull’s back, he will 
still press horse and rider backward, and eventually 
wound, if not kill, the one or the other. And this was 
just what happened to the picador before us. The bull, 
in spite of a fearful wound in the back which the picador 
had given him, pushed him back for a long distance, then 


got his horns under the horse, and gave him a thrust 
which whirled him round andround. Of course the poor 
animal was fairly beside himself through terror, yet he did 
not fall, as I expected, and was soon spurred on again to 
the attack, though with a wound in his stomach through 
which the entrails could be distinctly seen. This time it 
was with a fatal result. He was soon toppled over, his 
rider safely leaping off, and, after a few convulsive strug- 
gles, gave up the ghost. That poor brute, so fearfully 
gashed, and then struggling in the agonies of death, sent 
a shudder through me which I feel almost to this very 
day. 

Now rode forward another, and still another, picador, 
but generally with the same result. The horse would 
stand it, perhaps, for a while, but was sure, sooner or 
later, to succumb to the thrusts which would lay him 
helpless, if not dead, on the ground. Sometimes, when 
not too severely wounded, the horse will be taken out 
of the ring, put into the hands of the veterinary sur- 
geon, and come trotting in again, to be more fright- 
fully butchered than before. This continued until this 
particular bull had laid no less than four horses in the 
dust, and was himself saturated with his own blood, 
which oozed from the wound on his back, and ran in 
streams down the whole front of his body. 

The game, to the Spaniards, was now just beginning to 
get exciting. The bull, dripping in his own gore, and 
with the fire of a thousand furies glaring from his eyes, 
went to and fro, seeking some new object of attack. Just 
at this time a chulo, happening, for some reason or other, 
to cross his path, the bull approached him with the ferocity 
of a tiger. The chulo, taken by surprise, took to his 
heels, and the bull after him. Almost at the very second 
that the chulo’s heels went over the dividing fence the 
bull’s horns crashed against its outer surface. Occasion- 
ally the bull, if particularly agile, gets astride of the 
fence, and then it is a pretty busy time of day with the 
near-by spectators. Women shriek, little children scream 
with terror, even strong men blanch with fear, and in 
their efforts to seek refuge in flight overturn chairs and 
benches, 

A few more rounds and it was very evident that the 
strength of the animal was beginning to fail. There was 
not the fight in him that there was a few minutes before, 
and the fire of his eyes was fast paling. I noticed, too, 
that he would now submit to the grossest insults with 
impunity. The danderilleros, who had been watching 
their chance, were not slow now to take it. So, one by 
one, creeping stealthily forward, they planted their barbed 
darts into the lacerated and bleeding back of the poor 
brute so successfully that, in a few seconds, no less than 
seven or eight of them were hanging dangling down his 
sides. Then the smothered fires began to burn again, and 
the old ferocity to break out anew in a tempest which 
threatened to tear up the very ground beneath him. 
Chulos and picadores bravely gathered around for a re- 
newal of the fight. But the game was evidently up. I 
soon saw the knees of the poor creature beginning to 
tremble, as he was preparing to lie down in a pool of his 
own blood. It only required the quick, sharp hand of 
the espada to give the coup de grace. A quick flash of 
steel in the air, brought down so as to penetrate the 
spinal cord, and then, in quicker time than I can write it, 
the huge corpse rolled over in the dust, while the band. 
breaks out into delicious strains of music, and cigars and 
hats and cigarrettes are rained down upon the victorious 
maestro. 

One act more—the rushing in of a span of four horses, 
with waving plumes and gilded hoofs and crimson and 
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blue caparisons, to drag the carcass of the fallen brute out 
of sight when it is cut up into steaks for the poor of the 
town, and the first part of the bloody drama is over. 

Of course, there must be some respite after so exciting 
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CHALCHIHUITLS.— NO. 1.— SECTION OF TEMPLE TOMB, PALENQUE. 


a scene, and the people improved it in eating and drink- 
ing, fanning and coquetting, and in discussing the merits 
of the various fighters. In ten minutes the trumpet rang 
out again for the second scene. This time it was a bull 
very young and under stature, but he bounded in with 
the strength of a four-footed Hercules. He flew on the 
first horse he met with the ferocity of an hyena, in a 
moment dismounted the rider and laid the animal on his 
side. By the aid of a chulo the bull’s attention was fora 


NO, 2,— CHALCHIHUITL, OR ENGRAVED PRECIOUS STONE, FROM 
OCOSINGO, CENTRAL AMERICA, 
moment distracted, and the horse got on his feet again, 
and riderless, moved off, but it was with his entrails 
dragging on the ground beneath him, This horrible spec- 


tacle lasted but for a moment, for the poor creature was 
soon put out of his misery. Then the bull made a mad 
leap at the chulo who had thrown the red mantle at him, 
who at once took to flight, with the bull after him. It 
would have been an unequal contest at the best, for the 
light-footed Spaniard this time easily outstripped the 
animal, had not the poor fellow stumbled and fallen. Then 
suddenly arose such a frenzy of excitement as I never re- 
membered to have witnessed before. The whole of that 
immense audience seemed to rise on tiptoe, and hold their 
breath with horror. I myself turned away my head from 
what seemed inevitable death. But, fortunately, a brother 
chulo was near at hand again, to distract the bull and 
save the man’s life. 

It was just at this time that I lifted my eyes to see the 
effect of all this upon the faces of the fair women under 


No. 3.— BASSO RELIEVO, FROM PALENQUE. 


the Alcalde’s pavilion. There they sat, as quietly and un- 
concernedly as if viewing some innocent drama on the 
boards of a theatre. Nota feature altered, not a muscle 
relaxed, while the venerable old governor puffed his cigar 
and chatted away with the members of his suite as on a 
holiday parade. They were evidently ‘old sojers” in the 
business. 

The little bull now for a while seemed to have every- 
thing his own way. He went raving and tearing around 
the ring, seeking some one to plunge his horns into ; nor 
did it seem to him much to matter whom. Both chulos 
and banderilleros, for the time, at least, evidently thought 
that it was best to give him a wide berth. By-and-by a 
solitary picador rode up with his spear, accompanied at a 
respectful distance by a couple of chulos. The man suc- 
ceeded in wounding the animal, but in an instant I saw 
both horse and rider going up into the air. Both fell to- 
gether, the horse with his stomach ripped from fore to 
aft, with not a single organ left within him, the man 
stretched his full length upon the ground, with his feet 
entangled in his own stirrups. The wise and ferocious 
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No, 4.— CHALCHIHUITL, FROM OCOSINGO. 


brute saw his opportunity, and went at the man to pinion 
him to the earth. But, now as before, the red cloak came 
to the rescue, blinding and distracting the bull, while the 
picador was assisted to his feet and taken off. More cau- 
tion was now exercised in dealing with the ferocious 
animal, and yet it was not till three horses more lay 
stretched and bleeding on the ground that the little bull 
was brought under. Saturated with his own blood, 
which now not only streamed from his wounds, but fairly 
spouted from his nostrils, he began to feel the faintness of 
death creep over him. In vain the banderilleros plied 
him with their darts. Almost before the espada could 
reach him he was lying on his side, as motionless as the 
ground beneath him. 

And so for two or three long hours more the slaughter 
went on, till seven bulls and seventeen horses bit the dust 
in the agonies of death. Do you ask howI could have 
witnessed it all? Gentle reader, I did not, and could not. 
The drama was scarcely one-third played out when my 
eyes began to grow dim and my head toswim. AsIarose to 
leave, the throng around me stared with astonishment 
that I could persuade myself to relinquish so fine a spec- 
tacle. And—shall I confess it ?—I felt more than once 
that it had been a relief to me, after the bloody butchery 
of those poor harmless animals, could I have seen one or two 
of the actors in the scene themselves wounded or thrust 
through, and I think 
that every humane man 
who ventures to witness 
a bull-fight would con- 
fess to the same. What 
shall we say of these 
Spanish people that 
delight day after day to 
riot in such a carnival 
of blood as this ? What 
shall we say of the 
highly refined sefioras 
and sefioritas of Seville 
who can sit unmoved 
at such appalling spec- 
tacles? And what of 
the fathers who can 
bring their little sons 
thither, and _ the 
mothers their little 
daughters ? 

Is not here to be 
found at least one of 
the causes of the back- 
wardness of Spain in all the refined and ennobling in- 
fluences of life? Can virtue thrive in such an atmo- 
sphere ?. Can integrity and worth take root and spring up 
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in such a soil! 
Nor is bull-fight- 
ing on the de- 
cline in Spain. 
Rather it is on 
the increase. In 
one year of late 
2,375 bulls were 
killed. The drain 
on the country in 
the way of ani- 
mal life is im- 
mense, but the 
profits to the 
proprietors of 
these corideros 
are enormous. 
The Church has 
more than once 
sough t to check, 
if not to put an 
end to, the car- 
aival of bilbod: NO. 6,— CHALCHIHUITL, FROM OCOSINGO. 
But it is of no use. The people will have their bull- 
fights, despite the remonstrances of the clergy. It would 
seem as if the whole Spanish nature must be changed 
before bull-fights are to cease. 


CHALCHIHUITLS, THE JEWELS OF ANCIENT 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Tue burial-vaults of all the civilized Central American 
nations do not seem to have differed in any important re- 
spect. For priests and princes they were constructed be- 
neath religious structures, while the people at large were 
buried in various ways, sometimes beneath rough mounds 
of earth and stone. I subjoin a section of one of the 
smaller temples of Palenque, with the vault beneath, 
which was equally the resting-place of the dead and the 
abode of the oracle (Cut No. 1). 

In character, if not exactly in dimensions, it coincides 
with one covered by a mass of fallen masonry that was 


no. 10. 


discovered and excavated in the year 1852, in Ocosingo, 
in the department of Quesaltenango, Guatemala. Here 
were also found a series of sepulchral vases containing the 
ashes of the dead. Most were crushed, but, carefully 
placed in the largest and most elaborate urn, which occu- 
pied the place of distinction at the head of the vault, that 
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is to say, furtherest from the doorway, were found a 
series of relics perhaps the most interesting, if not in a 
monetary sense the most valuable, yet discovered on 
this continent, and which furnish us with one of the most 
striking illustrations of the high condition that had been 
reached by aboriginal American art. They consist of a 
series of engraved and perforated green stones—probably 
those called chalchiuitls by the ancient Mexicans—and of 
sufficient hardness to scratch a cut glass. And here I may 
say that green stones, such as some varieties of jade, 
nephrite, ete., were generally esteemed by the primitive 
nations of the world as of special value, and regarded 
with veneration, as they still are in China, Japan, and the 
East generally. Those which the Mexicans called chal- 
chiuitls were so highly valued, that among the presents of 
geld and silver sent by Montezuma to Cortez for the King 
of Spain, he ‘desired to add a few chalchiuitls of such 
enormous value that he could not consent to give them to 
any one except such a powerful emperor. Each of these,” 
he said, ‘‘ is worth two loads of gold!” 

The stone from which these relics is cut more resembles 
green quartz than any other known material, and the re- 
semblance is recognized by the Spaniards, who call it 
Madre de Esmeraida—mother of the emerald. The Mexi- 
can word chalchiuiil signified, according to the diction- 
aries, ‘‘a low kind of emerald.’”’ Some writers have 
supposed that this name was given to the turquoise, but 
the descriptions of it seem irreconcilable with this suppo- 
sition. 

The figures are all cut in low relief, except certain 
‘hieroglyphics,” which are incised, and the faces of the 
stones are polished so highly as to appear as if composed of 
the finest green enamel known to modern art. Perhaps 
the most interesting relic of the series is that represented 
in Fig. 2, which is size of the original. It is so not less on 
account of its workmanship than as bearing the conyen- 
tional figure of the Cuculean, the Central American 
Buddha, and who was adored in Mexico under the name 
of Quetzalcoatl—green feathered serpent. The figure is 
represented seated cross-legged on a kind of ornamented 
couch or cushion, with the left hand resting on the left 
thigh, while the right hand is raised breast high, as if in 
the act of benediction. He wears a girdle around his 
loins, and on his breast is represented an oblong rectan- 
gular plate, or tablet, suggestive of that said to have been 
worn by the Jewish high priests. The face is in profile, 
showing the salient nose and retreating forehead that 
characterize most Central American sculptures. An or- 
nament is inserted in the lobe of the exposed ear, and the 
head is surmounted with the characteristic elaborate 
plumed headdress that we observe on the monuments and 
in their paintings. The whole is a close miniature copy 
of a bas-relief found by Mr. Stephens in one of the inner 
chambers, or oratories, of Palenque, sketched by Mr. 
Catherwood, and of which I give a copy in order to facili- 
tate‘comparison. The tablet (Fig. 3) is a little over five 
feet long, and was formerly surrounded by a rich stucco 
border. The principal figure also sits cross-legged on a 
couch or pedestal ornamented with heads of the ocelot, 
and also with his right hand raised as if in the act of 
making some mystical sign. A single glance suffices to 
show the identity between the personage represented on 
the tablet with that shown on the green stone. 

The back of this stone is smooth and plain. At about 
one-third of its length, measuring from the top, it is 
drilled through from edge to edge—the hole being about 
two-tenths of an inch in diameter—with the obvious de- 
sign of suspension from the neck or other part of the 
person of the wearer. The edges at the back are also 


pierced by small holes, diagonally, so as not to show from 
the front, and with the equally very obvious purpose of 
affording means of attaching the stone to cloth or other 
material. 

Cut 4is a representation, two-thirds of the size of the 
original, of another relic, of similar but more opaque ma- 
terial, which, but for a strip of clear white quartz on its 
lower edge, might be mistaken for dark green enamel. It is 
an irregular semi-disk in shape, four and a half inches in 
greatest length, and shows a human full face, surmounted 
by a kind of heraldic shield, and surrounded by a profu- 
sion of plumes, with massive earrings, and other ornaments 
beneath the chin. The tongue, it will be observed, pro- 
trudes, a sign throughout the seulptures and paintings of 
Central America and Mexico, signifying of Life—for to 
speak among the aborigines of America was the synonym 
of to be (to breuthe), and to eat of other races, We must 
admit this is the highest expression of human vitality at 
least, for breathing and eating are equally evidences of fhe 
lowest forms of animal life, while to speak is the noblest 
distinction of man. 

This relic, like that just described, is pierced from edge 
to edge, near its longest side, probably for the purpose of 
suspension. In fact, nearly all the relics Iam about to 
speak of, are pierced in similar manner. How this was 
done (to say nothing now of carving) is a question that 
has puzzled nearly allinquirers. Nor do I pretend to give 
an answer, beyond this, that it was probably performed 
by the vibratory drill, composed of a thin shaft of 
bamboo, the silica of which was reinforced by very fine 
sand, or the dust of the very article under treatment. The 
stric shown in the orifices are proof of something of the 
kind, and the esteem attached to these stones by the abo- 
rigines show that their value, like that of the mainspring 
of a watch, is due mainly to the amount of labor expended 
in their production. 

The back of this relic, however, in common with the 
backs of some others, shows another and highly interest- 
ing feature. It shows that either before or after being en- 
graved, it was sawn off a block of similar material. The 
marks of the saw, whatever it was, run down on the upper 
side one and one-tenth inches, and up from below one and 
three-tenths inches. Both above and below we notice the 
swerve of the saw, and its strie are distinct, although 
much polished down. There is a zone of surface about 
half an inch aside between the upper and lower sawings, 
where the separation was finished by fracture, the rough- 
ness of which is partially rubbed down. 

We have here, then, the sawing as well as the drilling 
and carving of stone. To us the first operation is perhaps 
as easy, or easier than the second, but how was it with 
the Indians, unacquainted with iron, and engaged on 
material of such obstinacy ? The answer may be found 
in the accounts of the early chroniclers, who relate that 
they saw, in Santo Domingo and elsewhere, the natives 
use a thread of the cabuya (or agave), with a little sand, 
not only in entting stone, but iron itself. The thread was 
held in both hands, and drawn right and left until worn 
out by attrition, and then changed for a new one, fine 
sand and water being constantly supplied. 

No. 5 is an interesting, but very irregular and com- 
paratively rude, specimen of the Ocosingo green stone. 
It is four and two-thirds inches long. The front is a 
dense green, highly polished, exhibiting a full human 
face, with a large and elaborate feather helmet or crown, 
huge ear and neck ornaments, of which the engraving 
gives a better idea than could be obtained from a descrip- 
tion however minute. Like the others, this, too, is 
pierced from edge to edge near its upper end. The back 
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story a compact, granulated greenish stone, with the 
same ‘evidences of having been sawn from a solid block 
as those I have already described. 

No. 6 is ® comparatively small fragment of identical 

material with No. 2 ; an irregular triangle in shape, some- 
what concave on the face, on which is carved in profile a 
human head with the usual adornments. It is drilled 
through vertically and horizontally, and it also has holes 
pierced through its back edges, diagonally, as means of 
attachment to some other object. It is engraved of full 
size. 
Cut No.7, two-thirds size of original, is peculiar and 
very interesting ; it is a slightly irregular sphere, two and 
four-sixteenths inches in diameter, perforated by a per- 
fectly circular hole of one and three-tenths inches in 
diameter. On three sides, if I may use this expression in 
regard to a sphere, it has as many engraved or slightly in- 
cised hieroglyphics, using that term in the popular sense, 
but which I conceive to be syllabo-phonetic, or phono- 
syllabic signs. This relic cannot fail to recall to the 
minds of students the curiously engraved cylinders, or 
seals, obtained from Assyrian or Chaldean ruins in the 
East. 

Cuts Nos. 8,9 and 10, are fac-simiies of the presumed 
hieroglyphics, of actual dimensions. 

Cuts Nos. 11, 12 and 13 are types of a class of what may 
be termed simple chalchiuitl ornaments, adapted to being 


No. 13 seems 


fastened on the clothing of their owners. 
to have some hieroglyphical significance. 

Cut No. 14 (half-size) is carved on both sides, is thin, 
semi-transparent, and remarkable ‘as having some of its 
ornamentation cut through its entire thickness. It is 
broken ; probably there was an upper as well as lower 
projection on the right hand side. 

Cut No. 15 is an engraving (half size) of one of several 
hat-shaped-rings, of like material with the other objects 
described, the purpose of all of which was obviously to 
hold those penachos, crests or shafts of feathers, which 
were so conspicuous ornaments among the semi-civilized 
nations of America, and are still to be found among our 
savage Indians, the dwellers on the plateaus of the Andes, 
and the naked denizens of the Amazonian valleys. In 
fact, we may trace a rather rude representation of one of 
these in the compound ornament depending over the fore- 
head of the figure No. 2. 

Besides these articles, there were found, at Ocosingo, 
some large beads of the same green stone, such probably 
as are represented suspended around the neck of Fig. 3. 
One of them, in my possession, is one and four-tenths 
inches in diameter, highly polished and drilled through its 
exact centre. 

Apart from these relics from Ocosingo, I have others, in 
different kinds of green stone found in Costa Rica, Nicar- 
agua, Yueatan, and the State of Mississippi, in our own 
territory. The first of these (Fig. 16) is of precisely the 
kind of green stone already described, and is in the form 
of a hatchet or adz, five inches long. It is highly pol- 


ished on the face, as shown in the drawings, but the re- 
verse has marks which show that it, too, was sawn from a 
block of the same material. Where the notches occur in 
the sides, there are drilled holes entirely through the 
stone, parallel with its face. The lower or cutting edge is 
slightly curved outward, implying that, if mtended for 
practical service, it was as an adz. But it is to be pre- 
sumed it was worn symbolically, in the way of distinction 
or ornament. It was found in an ancient grave in Costa 
Rica. The ruling Inca of Peru carried an ax instead of a 
sceptre as one of his insign# of dominion. 

Cut No. 17 is engraved of full size. It was taken from a 
sepulchral vault among the ruins of Tuloom, on the main- 
land of Yucatan, overlooking the sacred island of Cozu- 
mel. It has, in common with Wo. 7, a certain resemblance 
to the Assyrian cylinders. It is of a dark-green stone like 
quartz, and highly polished. On it, engraved in bas- 
relief, in an oval, not unlike those Egyptian cartouches 
which inclose royal names, is the profile representation of 
the Maya god of death. A kind of feathered headdress 
surmounts the engraved head, but the eye is closed, and 
the tongue, lax and no longer the symbol of life, depends 
from one corner of the mouth. Something like the claws 
of some animal are engraved on a projection attached to 
one side, through which is drilled a vertical perforation a 
fourth of an inch in diameter. 

Cut No. 18 (full size of original) is the easily recogniza- 
ble figure of a frog, in a kind of malachite, from the 
Island of Omotepec, Lake Nicaragua. 

Cut No. 19 is of still another and harder variety of green 
stone, from a mound near Natchez, and appears to be a 
strange combination of the head of the siren of our 
Western waters, or of the frog, with the human body. It 
is also pierced laterally, like those already described, 
doubtless for suspension. 

In the unpublished MSS. of Fuentes, the historian of 
Guatemala, we find the Indians of Quiché, within whose 
territory the ruins of Ocosingo fell, and of which it was 
the capital, described as wearing ‘‘headdresses of rich 
feathers and brilliant stones, chalchivuites, which were 
very large and of great weight, under which they danced 
without wearying.”’ 

Mr. Stephens excavated a sepulchral mound in the 
vicinity of San Francisco, in Yucatan. It was a square 
stone structure, with sides 
four feet high, and the top 
was rounded over with earth 
and stones. The interior 


wo. 15, 


was filled up with loose earth and stones, with some 
layers of large flat stones, the whole very rough. 
After digging six hours, he came to a flat stone of 
large size, beneath which was a skeleton. The knees 
were bent against the stomac’ ; the arms doubled from 
the elbow, the hands supporting the head. With this 
skeleton was found a large vase, the mouth of which was 
covered with a flat stone. It was empty, except some 
hard, black flakes at the bottom, and is supposed to have 
contained some liquid, or, perhaps, the heart of the person 
here buried. 

Mr. Norman found numerous sepulchral mounds in the 
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vicinity of the ruins of Ichmul, in Yucatan, covering the 
plain for miles in every direction. Some were forty feet 
high. When opened, they were found to contain chambers, 
inclosing skeletons placed in a sitting position, with 
small vessels of pottery at their feet. 

I shall reserve an account of the sepulchral remains of 
Mitla, or Mitlan, the ‘‘ City of the Dead,” in Mexico, for 
another ‘place, and refer, but only for a moment, to a 
singular class of sepulchral monuments found in the 


NO. 17,— ENGRAVED STONE CYLIN- 
DER FROM TULOOM. 


neighborhood of Panuco. I have said that in Chontales, 
in Nicaragua, in Costa Rica, and in Veraguas, the mounds 
or cairns erected over the more distinguished dead were 
frequently further marked by rudely sculptured mono- 
liths. In and about Panuco these take a more regular 
form, approximating to the headstones in our own grave- 
yards, only, perhaps, a little more elaborate in design. 

Figure 20 is of dark lava, four feet high by one foot 
three inches broad. The front represents a human form, 
erect, with the head projecting between the outspread 
jaws of some monstrous animal, the whole crowned by a 
projection in the form of a sugar-loaf. Figure 21 is the 
reverse or back of the same figure. 

Figure 22 is the front of another and somewhat smaller 
gravestone, two feet three inches high, and one foot two 
inches broad, showing the face and bust of a female, with 


NO. 16.— STONE HATCHET 
FROM COSTA RICA. 


NO. 19.— CARVED GREEN STONE 
FOUND NEAR NATCHEZ. 


NO. 18,— SCULPTURED FROG, 
NICARAGUA. 


closed eyes, surmounted by an elaborate headdress, in | 


which the sugar-loaf projection again appears. 
_ These are in the British Museum, but have never before 


NO. 21,.—GRAVE PILLAR FROM 
PANUCO—BACE. 


NO. 20.— GRAVE PILLAR FROM 
PANUCO—FRONT. 


been engraved. Mr. Norman brought two or three simi- 
lar headstones from the same locality, which are de- 
posited in the Museum of the New York Historical 
Society. 


ey 


Sm Water Scort, talking to the poet Rogers of his 
school-days, told him how he won his way to the top of 
his class by a bit of strategy. ‘‘ There was,’ said Scott, 
“a boy in my class who always stood at the top, nor 
could I with all my efforts supplant him. Day came after 
day and still he kept his place, do what I would. At 
length I observed that when a question was asked him he 
always fumbled with his fingers at a particular button on 
the lower part of his waistcoat. To remove it, therefore, 
became expedient in my eyes, and in an evil moment it 
was removed with a knife. 
Great was my anxiety to 
know the success of my 
measure. When the boy 
was next questioned, his 
fingers sought the button, 
but found it not; he 
looked down for it; it 
was to be no more seen 
than felt. He stood con- 
founded, and I took pos- 
session of his place ; nor 
did he ever recover it ; or 
even, I believe, suspect 
who was the author of his 
wrong. Often in after life 
has the sight of the 
poor fellow thus wronged 
by me smote me as I 
passed by him; and I 
often resolved to make 
some reparation, but it en- 
ded in good resolutions.” 


NO, 22,—GRAVE PILLAR FROM 
PANUCO, 
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A STRANGE MARRIAGE. 


A STRANGE MARRIAGE.—** WITH A BREATHLESS, COLORLESS FACE, DOLLY CONFRONTED HER BRIDEGROOM, 


THE COWARD WHO FEARS TO LIVE. 


‘MY LORD, IT IS ONLY 
CANNOT YOU MAKE A BETTER FIGHT THAN THIS AGAINST MISFORTUNE? SHAME!’’ 


A STRANGE MARRIAGE. 


By Etra W. PIERCE. 


Ir stood in its own noble park, with the purple Devon 
moor for a background, and the restless billows of the At- 
lantic washing the shore not more than a mile from its 
entrance-gate— Hornby Grange, a grand Elizabethan 
house, with turrets and,gables and projecting mullioned 
windows, one of the fairest spots in all the fair west 
country. Rich tracts of cornland, woodland and apple- 
orchards—the pride of Devon—surrounded it. Red deer 
browsed in its umbrageous park. From the adjacent 
moor one could see the bay, the channel and the far 
Welsh mountains, with their lovely lights and shadows. 
The owner of the Grange was Lord Muncaster, a peer of 
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ancient family and great possessions. He had manors in 
Devon, town-houses in London, mines in Cornwall, and 
yet there was not a plowman on his estates, not a miner in 
his mines, not a beggar at his gates, who would have 
changed places with his noble lordship. 

One Spring day, as the afternoon sun was shining low 
upon the gables and twisted chimneys of the Grange, a fly 
stopped at its red-brick, turreted gateway, and from it 
alighted a young girl, dressed in cheap mourning. She 
drew out a thin purse and handed some silver to ie 
driver of the vehicle. 

“They'll tell you at the porter’s lodge where to. find. 
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Mrs. Herrick,” said he; ‘‘ be careful his lordship don’t 
set the dogs on you, miss ; he’d do it as soon as not, if he 
felt in the humor—poor man !” 

Then he rattled cheerfully away, and tho girl in black 
passed under the*ed-brick gate with a timid, hesitant air. 
She was graceful and slim in figure, and her face was pale 
with fatigue or sorrow—or, perhaps, both. The eyes 
were dark-gray in color, large and deeply fringed ; masses 
of chestnut hair showed under her mourning hat. 
She looked as delicate and as sweet as some wild flower in 
the luscious Devon lanes, and a comely matron at the 
door of the ivy-grown porter’s lodge surveyed her with 
marked approval as she approached. 

‘“‘T wish to see Mrs. Herrick, the housekeeper of Hornby 
Grange,” faltered the girl ; ‘‘ I am her niece.” 

“Yes, miss,” answered the lodge-keeper’s wife ; “‘ you're 
expected. Mrs. Herrick herself told me as how you was 
coming. I'll send one of the children to show you up to 
the big house—my man is away on an errand for his lord- 
ship. Tommy—Tommy !” 

A curly-haired ufchin answered the summons. The 
girl followed him up a broad avenue of lime-trees. Rooks 
were cawing shrilly overhead. The western sun shone on 
the laurel thickets and the masses of foliage beyond the 
park palings. 

“Be you come to stay at the grand house ?” asked 
Tommy, peering inquisitively up into the fair face of his 
companion. 

‘For a few days only,” she answered, smiling. 

‘** His lordship doesna like strangers.” 

‘*‘T shall not see his lordship.” 

“What's your name ?” 

“ Dolly Deane.” 

‘* Where do you come from ?” 

“Wales.” 

Tommy thrust his hands into his breeches’ pocket and 
pondered this information. 

It was not long before they came in sight of the house. 
A sunken wall in front inclosed a great lawn, ornamented 
with vases and statues. In the rear were kitchen and 
fruit-gardens, vineries and hothouses. No living thing 
was stirring about the place save the peacocks on the 
stone balustrade. 

Tommy ran down an alley of clipped yews to a side 
entrance. He pounded upon it lustily, and a moment 
after Dolly was clasped to the broad, motherly breast of 
Mrs. Herrick, the housekeeper of Hornby Grange. 

‘*And you have come alone all the way from Wales ?” 
she cried, as sho led the girl into her own comfortable 
parlor, and took the mourning wraps from her slight 
figure ; ‘“I’ll send a groom to the station for your box. 
So your poor papa is dead, Dolly ? A good man he was, 
and a good preacher, too—for a Dissenter—and so chari- 
table that I'll warrant he didn’t ‘leave a five-pound note 
over and above his burying expenses.” 

Dolly smothered a sob. 

‘* My father never cared for money, aunt. 
to London to live with my stepmother.” 

Mrs. Herrick poured her niece a glass of wine. 

* Drink it, child—you’re as pale as a corpse. Your 
stepbrother! Good gracious! you'll never get on with 
lim, He was undutiful enough to your dead papa. 
Moreover, he’s married to a widow in the millinery line, 
end she has six small children.” 

Dolly twisted her slim hands nervously together. Mrs. 
Herrick had placed her in an antique, high-backed chair, 
in which she looked like a picture in a frame. 

‘*His wife wrote a letter after papa died, and said if I 


would mind the children and help to trim the bonnets I 


Tam going 
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might have a home with them. I love children, and I have 
good taste for ribbons.” 

‘You'll stay with me till I see some roses in your 
cheeks,” said Mrs. Herrick, dryly ; ‘‘after that we'll talk 
about London and the bonnets.” 

“But you are sure that Lord Muncaster will like to have 
me here ?” queried Dolly, timidly. ‘‘ The man who drove 
the fly thought he would set the dogs upon me.” 

Now, the intercourse between the Devon housekeeper 
and her niece had for years been very limited, conse- 
quently Dolly knew nothing regarding the master of 
Hornby Grange. 

‘‘Bah !” said Herrick, “I’ve his lordship’s permission 
to keep you as long as I like—only you must take care 
that he does not see you—he can’t abide strangers, which 
ain’t surprising, when you consider his misfortune.” 

‘* Misfortune ?” echoed Dolly, in wonder, 

“Oh, my dear, don't you know? He’s a cripple, and 
Denton, his valet, has to lift him about as you would a 
baby.” 

“*Poor old man !”’ said Dolly, compassionately. 

‘“My dear, he’s not old at all—lor’, no! He’s barely 
eight-and-twenty. It happened two years ago, when he 
was only Captain Vandeleur, and never expected to be any- 
thing else, for his elder brother had the title then, and was 
strong and hearty. The captain was stationed at Gibral- 
tar, and he was as dashing and handsome a fellow as could 
be found in the whole army. Oh, dear! I’m sure it was 
awful, and one’s heart aches to think of it! He was out 
on military duty one night, and he slept on the wet grass, 
which oughtn’t to be done in Gibraltar. The next morn- 
ing his lower limbs were completely paralyzed! Think 
of such a fate as that for a soldier of six-and-twenty ! 
Well, he was brought home, and before he reached Eng- 
land, Lord George, his brother, was thrown from a vicious 
horse and instantly killed, and Captain Vandeleur found 
himself a peer of the realm, with a big rent-roll tacked to 
his title. Small comfortdoes he get from his good for- 
tune, He lives shut up here, like a crab in a shell, fight- 
ing against his fate, suffering nobody knows what torment. 
The sight of a stranger drives him frantic. He can't 
endure to have any one look on his aftliction. The servants 
stand in deadly fear of him—even Denton, for he’s that 
violent you never know what he’ll do.” 

‘*Can no medical help be found for him ?’’ cried Dolly, 
in a horrified voice. 

‘“None. He’s had doctors from London and doctors 
from Paris ; he’s paid them untold sums, all for naught. 
A new one is expected soon from Germany, but he'll be 
like all the others. Nobody can put life in his lordship’s 
dead limbs. Now, don’t let him catch so much as a 
glimpse of you while you stay, Dolly. He might fall ina 
fit, or strike you dead. He’s very strong in his chest and 
arms still.” 

Dolly’s fair face was full of lively pity. She knew what 
suffering was. For years she had toiled with her father 
among the sick and poor of a Welsh mining village. 

‘‘He shall not see me; I would not annoy him for the 
world,” she answered, simply. 

Seven o’clock struck from the great tower of the Grange 
—Lord Muncaster’s dinner hour, In the honsekeeper's 
room Mrs. Herrick said to her niece : 

“While his lordship is at table, I will show you about 
the house a bit.” 

She was the only mistress that the Grange had known 
since the death of Lord Muncaster’s mother. Dolly fol- 
lowed her through suite after suite of rooms, paneled with 
age-darkened wood, and furnished with a magnificence 
which dazzled the girl’s unsophisticated eyes. They had 
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reached the grand entrance-hall when a distant sound | as if it had been Angusta Yorke herself in all her fatal 


made Herrick leap. 

‘*Oh, Jor’,” she cried, in unfeigned terror, ‘‘he is com- 
ing! Get behind something, Dolly—quick !” 

Dolly gazed wildly round. Near her was a niche, filled 
by a figure in armor. Swift as thought she wormed her 
slim body into it, and crouched down behind the mailed 
shape, holding her very breath. As she did so a door on 
the right of the shining oaken staircase opened, and a stal- 
wart man-servant appeared, pushing before him a bath- 
chair, in which was seated Clive Vandeleur, Lord Mun- 
caster. 

Dolly possessed the curiosity of her sex. From behind 
the bent elbow of the figure that protected her she peered 
warily, timidly forth, and this is what she saw : 

A gaunt, reclining form, wrapped in a velvet gown. A 
face of the purest Saxon type, with yellow hair and violet 
eyes, and straight, regular features. The light from a 
stained-glass window near by shone upon it, brightened it 
for the moment, but it was not an attractive face. Lines 
of intense suffering, physical or mental, marred its beauty. 
The handsome mouth was drawn and haggard. A soul 
full of wild rebellion looked out from the grand eyes. In 
one hand the unfortunate man held a perfumed envelope, 
upon which some delicate feminine writing was traced. 
He was speaking to his servant as the two approached. 

““Who brought this letter, Denton ?” 

“Colonel Spottswood’s groom, my lord.” 

‘*Ts he waiting ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

Lord Muncaster set his fine teeth ina very.odd way ; he 
just glanced at Herrick, who courtesied in confusion, then 
Denton flung back the carved door of the library, and 
master, man, and perambulator disappeared therein. 
Dolly stepped out of the niche. 

“Did you see him ?” whispered Herrick, as she hurried 


her away from the dangerous vicinity of the door. Dolly 
was pale and breathless. 
“Yes,” she answered. ‘‘How handsome he is! How 


sorry I am for him !” 

‘* Lor’, so is everybody,” said Herrick, with a sigh. 

In the sombre twilight of Lord Muncaster’s library 
Denton set the waxlights blazing over the tall mantel, and 
then silently vanished. Left to himself, his lordship 
opened the dainty letter which Colonel Spottswood’s 
groom had just brought him. It ran thus: 


“IT am at Spottswood, the house of my brother-in-law, only five 
miles distant from Hornby Grange. Will you permit me to once 
more visit the dear old manor where the happiest days of my life 
were passed ? I wish—ah, so much |—to see it again! I wish to 
see you, Clive. Forgive the past, and let us be friends once more. 

** AUGUSTA.” 


That was all. Lord Muncaster clinched his hand upon 
the delicate sheet. His handsome, haggard face grew 
livid with the tempest of emotions aroused by that name 
—by those few simple words. 

Here, in this dark, rich room he had first told her that 
he loved her ; beyond the great mullioned window lay the 
terrace, where they had so often dawdled together, ab- 
sorbed in the grand passion. He could see her yet, 
moving stately and fair under the odorous limes, with the 
sunlight on her yellow hair and high-bred face, “‘ Fault- 
ily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” 

A groan escaped his white lips. Then—then he had 
been a young giant, walking like Saul, the son of Kish, 
head and shoulders above the crowd, and now what was 
he? Qnly the miserable wreck of a man who would 
never stand upon his feet.again. With hand still clinched 
convulsively on the letter, Lord Muncaster spoke to it, 


beauty, 

“‘T loved you as well as man ever loved woman,” he 
said ; ‘‘I would have gone through seas of fire for your 
sake. I would have died for you, and you threw me over 
for my elder brother, the lord of the manor—you could 
not waste such beauty as yours upon a youngerson. Oh, 
God ! Iwas aman then, standing erect among other men. 
Now what am I? A sort of death in life—a galvanized 
corpse! But George is dead ; he died before he could 
make you Lady Muncaster, and I have succeeded to his 
wealth and title, and so you wish me to forgive the past 
and be friends with you! Your designs are as plain as if 
you had written them all out upon this page. You are ready 
to renew our old relations—to sell yourself to me—ready 
to marry the crippled wreck of the strong, gay lover you 
once jilted, simply because he is now Lord Muncaster. 
Heaven knows I have cursed you many times, Augusta— 
Icould curse you anew to-night for this fresh proof of 
your utter worthlessness !” 

He was broken with much suffering, and something like 
a sob shook his gaunt, bony figure. In.a moment, how- 
ever, the paroxysam passed. 

‘‘ Angusta, you beautiful, heartless cheat!” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ you wish to become Lady Muneaster. Cannot I 
deal you one thrust, at least, for the mamy you have dealt 
to me ?” 

He rang the bell violently, and Denton:appeared. 

‘Tell Spottswood’s groom that an answer will be sent 
to-morrow. He ean go now.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Denton, and adddd to himself, as 
he stared hard at his master’s grim, white face: ‘‘ Bless 
my heart ! whatever has come over him ?” 

The waiting groom went off down the avenue. In the 
housekeeper’s room that night Dolly Deane drank her 
tea, while a spruce butler in bottle-green devoured her 
with admiring glances, and an amorous footman, with 
tremendous calves, kept peeping in at the door, and cook 
in the kitchen declared Mrs. Herrick’s niece to be a born 
beauty, quite equal to a lady of quality—Dolly, I say, 
drank her tea, all unconscious of the web that Fate was 
weaving for her—of the part that she, a poor Welsh 
preacher’s daughter, was destined to play in the fortunes 
of this grand Devon house. 

In the library of the Grange Lord Muncaster wore the 
hours away in bitter thought. The moon arose over tho 
waving trees of the park. <A soft wind sighed along th» 
terraces, joy and peace reigned everywhere save in tho 
unhappy nobleman’s own heart. Up and down the bare 
polished floor of the great room he propelled his bath- 
chair—up and down, back and forth, while the soft wax- 
lights shone.on his gray face and helpless figure, and the 
eyes of dead and, gone ancestors. seemed to follow him com- 
passionately from the portraits on the paneled walls. 


About midnight Dolly, asleep in a closet, off the house- 


keeper’s chamber, awoke suddenly with that noise in her 
ears—the roll of wheels violently driven across some di:- 
tant room. 

‘* Aunt Herrick,” she called, nervously, ‘“‘ what is that ?”’ 

“‘ That ?”” answered the sleepy housekeeper, ‘‘ oh, that's 
his lordship! He often does so when things go wron:; 
with him. It’s a sign that he’s troubled. Most likely 
he’ll keep it up all night. Don’t mind him, child—go to 
sleep.” 

But there was no more sleep for Dolly. For hours after 
she sat bolt upright in bed, and listened to those restle: 3 
wheels. Now fast, now slow they went, as the feverish 
misery of the man dwindled or grew. Tears gathered in 
her eyes. How hard was his fate! Young, handsome, 
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titled, rich, and yet an object of pity even to his servants, , gables and octagonal turrets of the old house glowed in 
cut off from every hope and ambition, in mad rebellion | the fervid sun—never had Hornby Grange worn a fairer 


against his lot ; it was small wonder that Lord Muncaster 
found lifa too hard to be borne. 
The wneels went on all night. 


ton’s master 
was in a say- 
age temper. 
A worn, 
bloodshotten 
look about 
his eyes told 
the old ser- 
vant that he 
had notslept. 
** Lor’, lor’, 
he'll be dead 
before he’s 
thirty!’ Den- 
ton sighed to 
himself. 
After he 
had_break- 
fasted his 
lordship 
wrote a let- 
ter, and sent 
it to Spotts- 
wood by his 
own groom. 


It was very — 


brief, consist- 

ing of these 

words only : 
“Come _ to- 


morrow at 
three o’clock.” 


After which 
he said to 
Denton : 

‘* Wheel me 
out into the 
grounds; [ 
am suffocat- 
ing betwixt 
these cursed 
walls. There 
is a legion of 
devils in me 


to-day.” 
“Any num- 
ber of  le- 


gions,” Den- 
ton thought, 
who was well 
acquainted 
with his mas- 
ter’s black 
moods. 

They went 


The next morning Den- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


aspect, never had the mood of its unfortunate master been 
darker or more dangerous. 
Down the long walks Denton trundled the bath-chair, 


and at a mo- 
tion of his 
lordship’s 
hand, turned 
into a soli- 
tary path, 
lined with 
laurels and 
ancient vews. 
As he did so, 
both men 
saw standing 
before them 
upon the wet 
gravel a 
young girl. 

Far over- 
head a lark 
was singing 
in the blue. 
She stood 
with upturn- 
ed face, list- 
ening to his 
melody. The 
position re- 
vealed the 
exquisite 
color and 
outline of 
her throat 
and chin, and 
the sweep of 
her jet-black 
tresses. 

She was 


' dressed‘ in 


plain mourn- 
ing, and her 
slim hands 
held a great 
bunch of 
primroses 
and purple 
foxglove, 
gathered un- 
der the park 
wall. Soab- 
sorbed was 
she in the 
lark’s song 
that she 
neither saw 
nor heard the 
bath-chair 


until it was 
close upon 
glory of the her; then 
morning. she _ started, 
The mavis was singing in the thickets of holly; the ; dropped her primroses, and quickly turned to fly. 

sleek sides and liquid eyes of the red deer shone among | ‘‘ Stop !’ 

the bracken and fern of the park. The urns along the It was the voice of Lord Muncaster. Did he mean to 
terraces blazed with bloom, the lime-trees dropped sweet | beat her, or to set the dogs upon her? Dolly paused, 
odors, the lawns were like emerald velvet, the rich-hued ! trembling with mortal fear. 


forth into 
the light and 
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‘* Who are you ?” demanded his lordship. 

“Tam Dolly Deane,” answered the girl, with a.calm- 
ness: born of desperation, ‘‘ the housekeeper’s niece.” 

“@ome nearer!” She obeyed, involuntarily. ‘You 
arrived from Wales yesterday ?” 

Denton had told him that. 

“Yes,” faltered Dolly ; ‘‘I regret that I have annoyed 
your lordship. I did not think to meet any one in this 
path. Allow me to go!” 

“‘ Not till I have a word with you.” 

Then.he turned to Denton. 

“* Leave us !” 

Denton vanished in an adjoining path. The two were 
alone together—the crippled peer in the chair, the girl in 
the walk. He looked at her steadily, grimly, as if de- 
bating something unpleasant in his mind. Then, without 
ai shadow of warning, he hurled at her this astounding 
question : 

“Miss Deane, will you marry me ?” 

She stood as if thunderstruck. 

**You see what Iam. Answer me!” he urged ; ‘‘‘ Yes’ 
or ‘No’?” 

“You.must be mad !” said Dolly, aghast. 

“* On:the contrary, I am perfectly sane.” 

**Then you are mocking me in a most unbecoming 
manner, my lord,” she cried, with spirit. 

“ Nothing of the kind. I wish to marry within twenty- 
four hours. If you do not accept my hand I shall offer it 
to the next woman I chance to meet.” 

There was nothing flattering in these words. Dolly 
did not speak. His lordship deliberately drew out his 
watch. 

“Twill give you five minutes in which to look at me, 
and to think of the matter,” he said. 

She:stood, slim and tall, in the path, her fingers con- 
vulsively interlaced, her breath coming quick and short. 
Lord Muncaster kept his eyes on his chronometer ; hers 
were fixed. on. the earth at her feet. It was an extraordi- 
nary situation. At the end of the five nfinutes he put his 
watch back.in his pocket. 

‘* Well 2” he cried, impatiently. 

** My lord:——”’ she began, but could not utter another 
syliable. 

‘He made an irritated gesture. 

“ Let us. not waste time—‘ Yes’ or ‘No’?”’ 

From her death-white lips the word that settled her 
{ute dropped.so faintly that he could. barely hear it. 

© Veg’ 

Qe lifted his hat, almost mockingly. 

*T am greatly obliged to you! Be ready at twelve 
o'clock to-morrow to become my wife.”’ 

He moved his chair to let her pass. She fled by him 
like the wind, and disappeared up the walk of clipped 
yews. 

Lord Muncaster calmly continued his airing in the 
garden. When he returned to the house, half an hour 
later, he found Herrick awaiting him, dressed. in her best 
cap and gown, and evidently in great agitation of mind. 

‘* My lord,” she burst out, indignantly, ‘‘ you are be- 
side yourself. Dolly is no fit mate for you. She is 
going to London to trim bonnets and take care of chil- 
dren. Though she were twenty times my niece, I’m sure 
I wouldn’t have it said that I favored such an unequal 
match, Good gracious! It’s enough to bring your 
mother bodily from her grave. She was the proudest 
woman Tever saw. I’m afraid your lordship is not quite 
well to-day.” 

He looked at her in a very unamiable way. 

“Tf all my ancestors rise together from the vaults of 
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Hornby Church, to-morrow noon I shall marry your 
niece by special license, Herrick! Don’t trouble your- 
self about the inequality of the match—that is my affair.” 

‘‘Oh, my lord———” 

“Enough! I am in no mood to discuss this matter.’ 
Miss Deane has given her consent—that is sufficient.” 

‘‘Oh, lor’! she’s barely seventeen—she knows no 
better! I’m sure you'll repent it, my lord! I’m sure 
it’s outrageous——” 

His face grew thunderous. He pointed to the door. 

** Be off, woman !” 

Herrick fled as if for life; and these were the only 
objections raised to the strange marriage of Lord Clive 
Muncaster with the daughter of a poor, dissenting Welsh 
preacher. 

His lordship did not see his bride again till the hour 
appointed for the-ceremony. Then he summoned her to 
his presence. 

Dolly appeared, dressed, as usual, in her plain mourn- 
ing gown, and with a pallor like death on her fair young 
face. He gave her a grim glance, then silently motioned 
her to his side. Standing by the bath-chair, with her 
cold little hand in his colder one, Dolly was united to 
Lord Muncaster till death should them part. He dropped 
her slim fingers as soon as the last words were uttered. 

“‘Take her away,” he said to Herrick. 

Noon passed. Three o’clock drew nigh. Punctual to 
the moment, Colonel Spottswood’s carriage drove up the 
long avenue of limes and stopped at the door of Hornby 
Grange. From the vehicle descended a fair, richly dressed 
woman—a blonde, golden haired, violet-eyed, and very 
like Lord Muncaster himself in her arrogant Saxon 
beauty. By birth the two were cousins. A footman 
ushered her into the grand drawing-room, where his lord- 
ship sat alone, waiting impatiently for his visitor. 

‘‘T cannot rise to receive you, Augusta,” he said, with 
an unpleasant contraction of the muscles about his hand- 
some mouth ; ‘“my day is done, as you see:” 

She slipped her warm, white hand into his own; her 
violet eyes grew soft with unshed tears. 

‘‘Oh, how sorry—how sorry I am for you, Clive !” 

He almost flung the hand from him. 

“‘There is one thing I cannot bear, Augusta, and that 
is pity.” 

“Forgive me !” she meekly answered ; ‘‘ why should I 
pity you, cousin? You have much, very much to live for 
still.”’ 

He made no reply—only motioned her to a seat. With 
a thrill of bitter exultation he saw that she had armed 
herself cap-a-pie for conquest. Strangely subdued and 
sweet she looked, and anxious for reconciliation. 

‘* Are you glad to see me, Clive ?” 

Yes.” 

‘* Really and truly ? Ah, I fear you have hated me for 
a long time.” 

‘Tam really and truly glad, Augusta.” 

He lay back in his chair with eyes fixed on her face. 
He seemed taking in every detail of its rare blonde love- 
liness. For a space silence reigned in the room. A 
French clock on the high, carved mantel ticked loudly. 
The afternoon sun shone in through the deep windows. 
A staghound, stretched upon an Eastern rug beside his 
cr ppled master, stirred uneasily in. his dreams. 

“You have changed very little,” said Lord Muncaster. 
at last. ‘Time always deals kindly with your style of 
beauty. One would never suppose you to be a belle of 
five seasons. As I look at you now it seems but yester- 
day that we sat in this same room, betrothed lovers. Do 
you remember ?” She colored. 
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“Yes ; we have both suffered since then, Clive. Ah!” 
clasping her lovely hands, ‘‘I have longed so much to 
ask you to forgive me! I left London in the very height 
of the season—I came to Devon solely to see you and the 
dear old Grange once more.” 

His face grew paler yet. 

‘How abominably you treated me three years ago, 
Augusta !” 

“True,” she sighed ; ‘‘but have I not been punished 
for my sin? Remember how young I was, and Lord 
George gave me no ‘peace—I fear that I hate his very 
memory to-day, Clive, because—because he parted me 
from you !” 

‘‘This is rather hard upon Lord George, is it not ?” 
said Muncaster, with a sneer; ‘‘especially as you were 
quite ready to exchange the younger son for the elder. 
He bought you from me, Augusta. Without doubt, your 
ambition suffered in his death, but not your heart. Good 
Heaven! A London belle of five seasons has no heart.” 

She looked at him with sad, reproachful eyes. 

‘There you err. Yet I cannot blame you for thinking 
badly of me! I deserve it. I was fickle and worldly in 
those days, but now—now I am penitent. Oh, Clive, say 
once that you forgive me!” ; 

He gave her a cold, unmoved glance. 

“Tt is bad form to hold malice, my dear cousin—cer- 
tainly I forgive you.” 

The tears began to shine upon her lashes. She felt a 
thrill of genuine alarm. Was his old passion quite dead ? 
Another silence followed, broken at last by a deep sigh 
from Miss Yorke. 

‘* Your life must be very lonely,” she faltered, glancing 
expressively round the grand, sombre room ; ‘‘ very sad ; 
and mine—mine is sad enough, too. I am tired of soci- 
ety, I am tired of the world. I would like to don sack- 
cloth and ashes, like another Heloise.” 

‘* And of your many lovers, which would you choose to 
play the part of Abelard ?” he scoffed. 

Her lip quivered. 

‘Clive, do you hate me? How cruel, how cold you 
are! If I had not wrung your heart in the past, I could 
never humble myself as I do now. But now my pride is 
dead—I am miserable! The sight of you fills me with 
remorse and pain. Oh, if you do not hate me——” 

Her voice died in a sob. The next instant she was 
down on her knees beside the bath-chair, with hands ex- 
tended to him in passionate pleading. 

Five years of disappointed ambition had brought the 
London belle to the feet of her former lover. His half- 
paralyzed figure began to shake. He grasped the ex- 
tended hands almost rudely. 

“In short, you wish to know if I still love you ?” he 
cried, in a furious voice ; ‘for the sake of good morals, I 
am forced to say Heaven forbid. You are a highly re- 
spectable member of society, Augusta—you cannot possi- 
bly desire to be regarded in that light by a married man !” 

Then he turned his face toward one of the deep win- 
dows and pronounced a woman’s name—‘ Dolly /” 

The heavy curtain was pushed quickly aside, and from 
behind its folds a young girl stepped into the room ; a 
pale, gray-eyed, beautiful creature, in plain black, with a 
look of deep distress in her young face. 

Augusta Yorke leaped to her feet and tore her hands 
from the man who held them. 

‘* My dear cousin,” said his lordship, ‘allow me to pre- 
sent you tomy wife, Lady Muncaster. Congratulate me, 
for this is my wedding-day! I was married by special 
license about three hours and a half ago.” 

White as ashes, overcome with shame, confusion, and 


heaven only knows what other emotions, she looked from 
Dolly to the man in the chair. 

‘‘ITsee! This is your revenge, Clive. 
of it |” 

‘You are very pale, Augusta—pray sit down and let me 
ring for a glass of wine,” he sneered. 

She swept straight.toward the door. 

“King Cophetua has married a beggar-maid !” she 
cried,*with an unpleasant laugh. ‘‘He will repent his 
folly in'a week! Farewell, Lady Muncaster; I regret 
that I cannot stay to make your acquaintance. Farewell, 
my lord, your vengeance, I fear, will bring you little 
pleasure:” 

Then she flung herself into Colonel Spottswood’s car- 
riage, and with her convulsed face buried in her hands, 
rode swiftly away from the great manor-house. 

In the drawing-room Lord: Muncaster turned to his 
bride. The look in her gray eyes made him wince. 

“You bade me wait behind the curtain,” she said ; ‘‘I 
obeyed you, but I am sorry for so doing.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Lady Muncaster, you are a person of taste, I see. 
You heard my conversation with Miss Yorke—very well ! 
I need not tell you that you have married a devil rather 
than a man. However, I promise after this day to 
trouble you as little as possible, and at my death you will 
be amply provided for.” 

Her face was as still and as white as stone. 

‘*My lord,” she answered, quietly, ‘I had thought to 
go to London to live with my brother. Now that I have 
served your purpose here—now that you have humiliated 
that woman through me, I will, at your consent, leave at 
once.” 

He stared at her in amazement. 

‘*You-—” Simpleton he was about to say, but she 
was not that—her bearing at that moment would have 
done credit to a duchess. ‘Lady Muncaster, let me 
remind you that you are my lawful wife. I deserve vour 
reproof, but you will not go to London at present—you 
will stay at Hornby Grange. Ido not promise you hap- 
piness, but you will have money and ease—things for 
which women all sell themselves every day in the year.” 

“You have a poor opinion of women, my lord.” 

‘Quite true, your ladyship,” he answered, mockingly. 
‘‘Adieu for the present—I have letters to write. At 
dinner we will meet again.” 

He made her a deep bow, wheeled himself out of the 
room and across the hall to his library, and there locked 
the door against all intruders, 

He had taken vengeance on the woman he loved— 
humbled her in the dust. Was his triumph sweet? Far 
from it! His face looked gray and drawn, like the face of 
an old man. Listlessly he turned over some letters upon 
the baize-covered table. He even took up a pen to write, 
but quickly laid it down again. 

““ Why does not Herr von Berge come ?” he muttered to 
himself. ‘‘He ought to have been in England a week 
ago. Great Heaven! why should I care whether he puts 
in an appearance or not? A German charlatan, doubt- 
less, no better than his English brethren! There is no 
leecl:-craft that can reach my case—I knew that long 
ago.” 

He dropped his face upon his breast and sat silent for a 
long time. A terrible purpose was forming slowly in his 
mind. Sleepless nights, agonizing days, had driven him 
to the very verge of madness, and now he was ready to 
leap over. 

Outside, daylight faded swiftly ; stars appeared in the 
primrose-colored sky ; the lawns and gardens and waving 
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park grew dark. It was a warm night, and along window 
at one end of the room stood wide open. Through it 
a soft wind wafted odors of flowers! Alas! Lord Mun- 
easter’s noble possessions had brought him no happiness 
'_why should he regret to leave them ? Far away, among 
the wild sheep-farms of Australia, he had a cousin, strong, 
stalwart and with wife and children about him ; he would 
be the next lord. As for Dolly—the low-born girl whom 
he had recklessly married but a few hours before—Clive 
Muncaster did not give her a thought. 

A rap echoed on the fast-locked door of the library. He 
neither moved nor answered. Another and another fol- 
lowed. He did not heed them. A hand turned the knob. 

“« My lord, are you there ?” : 

No reply. Then he heard the sound of retreating steps 
in the hall outside. Lord Muncaster opened a drawer in 
his writing-table. In it lay a brace of loaded pistols. He 
drew them from their resting-place and examined them 
eareftity. Half of his miserable body was already dead ; 
the other half had rebelled long enough against its ghastly 
alliance. Coolly, deliberately, he raised one shining 
muzzle to his forehead. ‘At the same instant a human 
figure appeared in the open window at the end of the 
room—a dark, slim figure, outlined against a background 
of dying light. Swift as lightning it sprang into the 
room; a hand seized his lordship’s arm and tried to 
snatch the pistol from him. In the struggle the weapon 
was discharged, but it was torn from his hold and flung 
to the floor. With a bzeathless, colorless face, Dolly con- 
fronted her bridegroom. 

“My lord, my lord, what would you do ?” 

He turned upon her furiously. She did not 
flinch a hair. 

‘‘How dare you interfere with me ?” he thun- 
dered. ‘‘ Begone !” 

‘*My lord, it is only the coward who fears to 
live. Cannot you make a better fight than this 
against misfortune ? Shame!” 

He was dumbfounded by her temerity. A 
wonderful light filled her gray eyes ; her white, 
courageous face looked all the more striking be- 
cause of its extreme youth. 

‘*You are a bold girl !” he said, hoarsely ; ‘‘a 
moment more and I should have been in eternity. 
And you—why did you think of that? You 
would have been a widow! What is this upon 
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your dress? Blood! Good 
Heaven! Look! you are 
hurt !” 


The bullet from the dis- 
charged weapon had passed 
straight through her slender 
hand. Muncaster was no 
brute. He drew her hastily 
to a chair, pulled out his 
handkerchief and wrapped it 
round the wound. 
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“Tt is nothing —do not 
mind it,” she said, faintly. ‘*I 
came here to tell you that 
Herr von Berge has arrived 
from Germany. He is waiting 
to see you. The servants 
could not arouse you at the 
door, so I undertook to reach 
you from the terrace.” 

‘“‘Herr von Berge! His 
arrival is opportune,” said 
Muncaster, and he hurriedly 
unlocked the library door and shouted for assistance. 

The German doctor entered the room. He was a grave, 
gray-haired man, who had come all the way from Munich 
to study the case of this English lord. He found Mun- 
caster holding Dolly’s hand, and trying desperately to 
stanch the fast-flowing blood. 

“‘This lady is my wife,” explained his lordship ; ‘‘she 
has met with an accident. I hope you will attend to her 
at once.” 

“Ach Himmel! what a charming little girl!” thought 
Von Berge. Aloud he said, ‘‘I fear her ladyship is faint 
—give her a little wine.” 

The wine was held to Dolly’s lips by her bridegroom's 
own hand. The color returned to her pale face. She re- 
signed herself to Von Berge, who speedily dressed her 
wound. Then she arose to leave the library. 

As she reached the door she faltered, turned, and saw 
Muncaster watching her. 

«My lord,” she said, ‘‘ you will not——” 

But her voice failed her ; she could not go on. 

“‘T will not forget your ladyship’s words, ‘It is only 
the coward who fears to live !’” he answered, in a low 
tone. 

She bowed and passed out. For hours after Lord 
Muncaster remained shut up in that room, in earnest con- 
sultation with the famous German doctor. 

On the following morning his lordship sent a message 
to Dolly, begging permission to see her for a moment, as 
he was about to leave England. Obedient to the sum- 
mons, she entered his dressing-room with her slender 
little hand held in a bandage. 
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‘I start for Germany within the hour,” he announced. 
‘‘ Denton and Herr von Berge go with me. It is the doc- 
tor’s wish that I should try the efficacy of certain hot 
baths in the Tyrol. I may remain abroad for months, 
perhaps for years. I desire you to live at the Grange. I 
have a widowed aunt in London, whom I shall send to 
you here. She will be a companion, a mother to you, 
and your extreme youth and inexperience make the pres- 
ence of such a person 


nephew’s young wife. She was a lady of genial nature 
and great good feeling, and Dolly’s beauty and youth took 
her heart by storm. She folded the girl in her arms and 
kissed her tenderly. 

‘* My dear,” she said, ‘‘I have come to take care of you, 
and I know we shall be the best of friends.” ' 

And so indeed they were. 

Two years passed. Lord Muncaster wrote frequently to 

his wife, kind, courtly 


in the house imperative. 
I shall write to you oc- 
easionally, and I wish 
you to answer my let- 
ters.” 

She stood speechless, 
almost breathless. 

“Take care of that 
hand. You are looking 
very ill. And now fare- 
well.” 

‘Farewell! she re- 
peated, mechanically. 
‘Shall I ever see you 
again 2 

He glanced up in 
surprise at the ques- 
tion. She had raised 
her sound hand to her 
white throat, as if to 
choke back the sob that 
swelled it. An unspeak- 
able pain and despair 
darkened and dilated 
her great eyes. What 
did he read in their 
transparent depths ? 
Something that shocked 
and amazed him exceed- 
ingly. 

““God only knows!” 
he replied, with un- 
wonted gentleness. 
“Do you wish to see 
me again ?” 

She made no answer 
—only groped her way 
blindly toward the door, 
but before she reached 
it the slight figure stag- 
gered—without word or 
sound, she fell senseless 
to the floor. 

In his palmy days, 
Lord Muncaster had 
won the admiration and 
the hearts of women by 
his beauty and strength. 
But this girl loved him 


letters, which she an- 
swered briefly. He 
wrote also to Mrs. Vil- 
liers, and in return that 
lady deigned him many 
choice bits of informa- 
tion concerning life at 
Hornby Grange. 


“My dear nephew, your 
wife is charming!” she de- 
elared ; “I am doing my 
utmost to fit her for her 
high position in life. As 
she is a lady by instinct, I 
do not find my task hard.” 


And again she wrote : 


“We live like two her- 
mits. Clive. Lady Mun- 
easter is very clever and 
well informed. Her father, 
from whom she received 
her education, must have 
been a superior person. 
You ask how she spends 
her time. Entirely with her 
books and music, and the 
poor of the parish. She be- 
eame familiar with good 
works in her childhood, 
and for miles round the 
needy and suffering are her 
constant care. Your tenants 
worship her. As for my- 
self, I can truthfully de- 
elare, Clive, that she is as 
dear to me as my own flesh 
and blood. And now let 
me tell you a bit of news. 
At St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, Augusta Yorke was 
married yesterday to that 
decrepid fossil, the Earl of 
Broadlands. I hope you 
are well cured of your old 
infatuation for her—a cold, 
shallow, selfish creature. 
My dear boy, why do you 
not write us about your 
health ?” 


Ay, why? To all his 
aunt’s inquiries he re- 
turned evasive replies. 


Nobody knew whether 


he was better or worse. 


for his misfortune. In 


Sometimes he was in 


an unlucky moment she 
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had looked upon him 


in pity, and with the look, yielded, alas! her heart, un- 
sought, unasked, to his keeping. 

Half an hour later his lordship, attended by Denton and 
Herr von Berge, left Hornby Grange for Germany and the 
Tyrol. 

* * * * * * 

The Honorable Mrs. Villiers, aunt to Clive Muncaster, 

came promptly down to Devon to act as companion to her 


the Tyrol, sometimes in 
Italy. Herr von Berge 
still attended him everywhere, but he said nothing con- 


‘cerning his condition. It was very strange. 


OneSummer day, in the third year of Lord Muncaster’s 
absence, across a ridge of moor that arose, purple and 
bleak, in the background of the Grange, Dolly was return- 
ing alone from a visit toher poor people. She was fond of 
solitary tramps among the sick and destitute of the neigh- 
borhood, and Mrs, Villiers never interfered. 
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Two immense house-dogs followed at her ladyship’s 
heels, faithful guardians of her safety. Bees boomed in 
the purple heather, the scent of the golden gorse filled the 
air. Now and then a rabbit darted across her way, or a 
moor-fowl flew up with a great whirr from a cover of fern 
and juniper. 

She walked thoughtfully. Her figure had grown tall, 
fuller, in the last two years—it had acquired what most 
people call style. She was dressed all in nun-like gray, 
and her pearly skin and severely regular profile gave her a 
high-bred look. A long gray vail was twisted about the 
white column of her throat, her gray-gloved hands held a 
bunch of yellow gorse. Sound in body and in mind was 
she, yet there was always a sad look about her red lips— 
the proud lips that no man, save her dead father, had ever 
touched. 

She came to a big, heathery rock, close to a wandering 
stream, that dropped like a silver ribbon from the ridge of 
the moor. There she paused to look round. The dogs 
crouched at her feet. From this spot the green park and 
the turrets and gables of Hornby Grange were plainly 
visible. She could see the sunset light flickering on the 
mullioned windows. 

Would he ever come back to his home? It was not 
likely. Was he reconciled at last to his fate? He had 
never made the slightest allusion to his affliction in his 
letters to her. Evidently he had learned to bear it with 
courage. 

A mist of tears gathered in Dolly’s eyes. She often 
wept when alone—wept in a heart-broken, unaccountable 
way, though in the presence of other people she was as 
calm as a sphinx. Miserable thoughts crowded into her 
mind. A blurr and a darkness hid the landscape. 

Presently the sound of approaching footsteps broke her 
painful reverie. A shadow fell on the rock. The dogs 
leaped up, barking. She turned quickly, and saw a man 
standing in the heather by her side. 

He was tall, brown and stalwart as some young Her- 
cules. His eyes were fixed upon her ladyship’s face. The 
gorse-blossoms fell from her hold. Shecaught her breath, 
she grew pale as ashes. Changed as he was, unprepared 
as she was to see him in the full possession of his lost 
powers, she knew him, even as he knew her. 

“Lady Muncaster,” he said, holding out his hand, ‘‘my 
wife !” 

‘‘Oh, can it be possible ? Are you wholly recovered ?” 
she gasped. 

‘“Wholly. Under heaven, I owe it all to Herr von Berge. 
For two years he has put forth his utmost skill to effect 
my cure. Slowly, but surely, my limbs have regained 
life, At first I scarcely dared to believe the truth. After- 
ward I determined to keep it as a pleasant surprise for the 
few who would rejoice in my joy. I came this way from 
the station, hoping to meet you somewhere on the moor. 
Mrs. Villiers wrote me that you often walked here. It 
was my desire that you should be the first person to wel- 
come me home—the first to congratulate me. This seems 
but fair, since I owe my life to you.” 

She looked at him steadily. 

‘“Welcome home, my lord! I congratulate you with 
all my heart.” 

He had not yet relinquished her hand. He now drew 
the glove slowly from it. The scar of a bullet-wound 
marked the white flesh. 

**Do you remember the night when you saved me from 
self-destruction ?” he asked. 

‘* Yes,” she shuddered. 

“Do you remember the morning when I parted with 
you at the Grange ?” 


The hot color rushed into her pale cheek. 

“Yes,” faintly.” 

‘‘ Your face, as I saw it then, has been with me for two 
years. Not for an hour nor a moment have I been able to 
driveit from my memory. It has followed and haunted 
me everywhere—a grieved young face, as heroic as it was 
beautiful. Will you believe me when I tell you that I 
love you tenderly—that I shall love you till the day of my 
death ? Will you try to love me a little in return ?” 

Her gray eyes filled slowly with tears. 

“‘T loved you long ago,” she faltered ; ‘‘yes, the first 
time I ever looked upon your face, Are you sure that 
you will never be ashamed of me? Are you sure that 
you have ceased to care for Miss Yorke ?” 

He drew her to his broad, strong breast, and pressed his 
lips, for the first time, to her own. 

‘Miss Yorke is comfortably married, and my love for 
her is as dead as this rock by which we stand. Ashamed 
of you? Of what part of you, Dolly? Your matchless 
beauty, or your matchless worth ? I married you in a fit 
of madness ; you crept into my heart by accident, but I 
now thank God for it all. Come, Lady Muncaster, let me 
conduct you home.” 

With her hand clasped in his—the hand that bore the 
mark of the bullet—‘‘over the moor and through the 
heather,” in the happy light of the Summer sunset, the 
two went home to Hornby Grange. 


. BOOKBINDING. 


TE bookbinders’ craft was at its zenith just before the 
invention of printing ; it has waned since, because nobody 
would care nowadays to give such prices as were cheer- 
fully paid for books in the days when it took twenty-five 
months of a patient scribe’s work to produce one copy of 
the Bible. The bindings of such costly books were works 
of art. Milan first, we are told, acquired a reputation for 
its bindings of Spanish leather, arabesqued and gilt, 
which superseded the old-fashioned bindings of wood, 
metal, or ivory ; but until the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the bindings of presentation volumes and of the 
church books used on the high altars of cathedrals were 
mostly of solid gold or silver. Bruges produced some 
beautifal works of this description, likewise bindings in 
cloth of gold wrought with silk of many colors. At Ypres, 
the great cloth mart of North Europe, were first made 
plain bindings of cloth, embroidered more or less; but 
these were used only for small volumes of jests and bal- 
lads, and for the horn-books out of which the children in 
noble families learned their letters. Venice had a name 
for its bindings in ivory and woods from the East; Flor- 
ence, like Ghent in Flanders, abounded in brass artificers, 
and produced brazen bindings, gilt or silyered, each one 
the work of a master craftsman, for none ventured to make 
book-covers who were not skilled with their tools; but 
the most gorgeous bindings of all that were made before 
the irvention of printing came from Rome. Here the 
guild of Italian goldsmiths had its chief hall; and there 
was always a sure sale for rich bindings of wrought gold, 
seeing that the kings and potentates who came to visit 
the Papal See invariably gave and received presents of 
splendid books. ; 


CHEMICAL VALUE OF KELP. 


Caxnot the kelp which is ‘thrown up so abundantly on 
the North Atlantic seacoast be utilized by some energetic 
fishing community ? In this utilitarian age kelp should 
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be worth more than is obtained from it as a fertilizer, but 
we know of no other uses to which it is put. There are 
communities, notably in the Hebrides, where the manu- 
facture of valuable salts from kelp is an important indus- 
try. That kelp is most valuable which contains the 
largest percentage of salt. There is much difference at 
various places where it has been tested. 

The best portions of the weed are the little brown 
branches covered with bladders. This yields the toilers 
among the rocks of the Hebrides the richest store of car- 
bonate of soda, iodine, and other precious salt. The 
great broad strips are used only for manure. The choice 
weed having been selected is left to dry on the sand or 
grass. After drying, the kelp is buried in alarge, deep grave 
or kiln lined with stones. Ii requires careful and patient 
kindling, and handfuls are added until the whole mass is 
ignited. After burning a while it becomes a semi-fluid 
substance which must be incessantly stirred with a long 
iron bar. The kiln is then allowed to cool partially, and 
the kelp is cut into blocks of a dark, bluish-gray material 
which soon become as hard and as heavy as iron, and are 
then ready for the market. 

The drying is the critical stage in the kelp harvest, for 
one shower will wash away’all the value of the kelp and 
leave it worthless weed. So as the sole means of depend- 
ence the kelp is not the most desirable. It might be fol- 
lowed during the Winter where fishermen would not be 
otherwise employed. The storms of Winter cast up a 
more abundant supply than is to be had at any other 
season. 

The yield from this material is chiefly carbonate of soda. 
Its most valued product is iodine, which is only to be ob- 
tained from the ash of dried seaweed, and is precious alike 
to the physician and the photographer. Once the manu- 
facture was highly remunerative, but the removal of the 
duty on Spanish barilla greatly decreased its value in 
English markets, and it has farther been diminished by 
the large amount of potash which is now imported. 
Moreover, it is now found that crude carbonate of soda, of 
better quality and cheaper, can be obtained from sea-salt. 
The iodine, however, is | comparatively recent discov- 
ery, and one which must give a renewed impetus to the 
kelp trade. 


OVERLAND FISHES. 
By C. F. Hotper. 

Ix loitering by the seashore or brookside, how often are 
we impressed with the resemblance between the habits and 
customs of the finny inhabitants and those of the green 
fields that skirt their borders. We find water-birds taking 
to that element naturally, and so in turn we see fishes 
equally at home on land. What lover of reed-bird shoot- 
ing who knows the secret paths of the great marsh but has 
watehed the brown-hued eels wriggling their way from 
one pool to another through the grass, at night especially, 
leaving their homes and wandering about. 

We have seen the great armored gar of western waters 
rise again and again for the air that would seem necessary 
to its existence, and many other fishes are equally depend- 
ent upomit. Ina great number of fishes, however, there 
seems to be a special modification of structure, enabling 
them to remain for a greater or less time entirely out of 
water. One of the most familiar is the blenny, whose 
movements are so erratic that it has been made the special 
study of a prominent English scientist, producing results 
surprising in the extreme. It has long been known that 
the blennies are frequently left by the tide in the rocks 
and pools of the coast, often being found under the damp 
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weed, entirely out of water, the occurrence supposed to Le 
involuntary ; but late information tends to show that tlie 
fishes intentionally place themselves so that they will be 
left by the tide—a most unfishlike operation, certainly. 

The most remarkable instance of this has been recorded 
by an English naturalist, the fish being the one known as 
(Blennius Pholis). On placing a specimen in a glass 
vessel of sea-water it appeared perfectly quiet for some 
hours, but at length became restless, and made frequent 
attempts to throw itself out of the water. It then occurred 
to the gentleman that, on a former occasion, when occu- 
pied by the seaside, he had a Gattornginous blenny in a 
vessel with some actinie and serpule, which regularly 
passed a portion of its time on a stone; he therefore 
placed a pebble in the glass, the fish immediately leaping 
on it completely out of water. It thus appears that these 
changes of medium are necessary to its existence. On 
going to the front of the house the naturalist perceived 
that it was near low water, and knowing that it would flow 
until ten o’clock that night, he watched the movements of 
his little captive, and as the clock struck; had the gratifi- 
cation of seeing it plunge again into its natural element, 
and for over five months this remarkable fish was an ac- 
curate tide-indicator. "Whilst in the water the colors of 
this blenny are less strongly marked ; but after being a 
short time exposed to and inhaling atmospheric air, the 
color changes to a deeper brown, and the markings be- 
come nearly black, with a regular series of white spots 
above and following the course of the lateral line. It was 
noticed that the fish had the power of altering its position 
on the stone with great facility by means of its pectoral 
and ventral fins. Attimes it reclined on its side, at others 
was perfectly erect, resting on its broad pectorals, and 
turning its head from side to side. It took crumbs of 
bread and small earth-worms, two or three a day being 
sufficient, and became so familiar as to take its food from 
its owner’s hand, and, if not attended to, dashed the water 
about to let him know that he was on the lookout for his 
bit of meat or rice. 

The New Zealand gobies run along the sands at low tide, 
mueh after the fashion of water-birds, jumping at the half- 
buried crustaceans, and moving so rapidly that they are 
called by the natives ‘‘running fish.” The sunghong 
(Gobius fasciatopunctatus) is often seen running along in 
groups along the paddy grounds of Whampoa ; while the 
pakkop, or white frog of China, that is carried about the 
streets of Canton alive, often during the barter that pre- 
cedes the sale falling to the ground, attempts to hop 
away. 

The flower-fish, hawaya, so commonly portrayed on 
Chinese ware, is an amphibious goby, the Beleophthalmus, 
that spends certainly half its time above water on land, 
where they are caught. 

The Periophthalmus is equally at home on land, and is 
chased along the shore by natives like frogs, the fish 
jumping from rock to rock, and not taking to the water 
until closely pressed. This unusual habit was once the 
cause of a great practical joke, played upon some Yankee 
tars by a native Sumatran doctor. The men, having 
obtained liberty from their vessel for two days, started 
under the lead of the mate for the interior, intending to 
see as much dry land as possible in that time. They at- 
tracted considerable attention from the snake-charmers, 
jugglers, and fakirs of all kinds ; but everything that the 
natives did the Yankees vowed that they had seen better 
in America. Finally, in one village the men, by the aid 
of their interpreter, were boasting of what they had seen, 
when an old man stepped up, and said that if they would 
go with him that night he would show them something 
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THE CALLICHTHYS MIGRATING OVERLAND. 


worth seeing ; in short, he pretended to have great power 
over animals. His offer was readily accepted, and at dusk 
the party, accompanied by the ‘‘ doctor,” who was rigged 
up in a gorgeous costume of feathers and native colored 
cloth, met at the bend of a small creek, the sides of which 
were overgrown with reeds and fine rushes. 

The sailors were requested to climb into a large tree, 
and the doctor then announced that he would first 
summon the air animals and then the fishes. Seating 
himself on a mat of cocoa-fibre, he commenced, in a low 
voice, to mumble a disconnected jargon, which he kept 
up for fully twenty minutes. The only effect was a swarm 
of musquitoes, and the men were becoming very impa- 
tient, when he suddenly ceased his mutterings and struck 
a wooden drum. Darkness had set in, and seemingly in 
response to the signal, a mighty rushing sound was heard 
at a distance, gradually growing louder, and rising all 
around them. In a minute 


more a legion of winged | 
creatures were upon them, 
striking against their arms, 
clinging to the limbs, and 
beating their very faces 
with their wings. For 
nearly half an hour the 
sailors dodged the birds, 
who disappeared as quickly 
as they came. The old fellow 
then recommenced his in- 
cantations, giving finally, as 
before, a rap on the hollow 
stump that served as a 
drum. A longer pause en- 
sued, and then a gentle 
rustling came from the bank 
of the stream. Slowly it 
approached, some of the 
noises proceeding, appar- 
ently, from directly beneath 
them. The doctor called 
for the men to come down, 
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and lighting a piece of 
brush, they saw the ground 
literally alive with fishes, 
not dead, but exceedingly 
lively ones ; that not only 
crawled, but jumped 
around, and were very dif- 
ficult to catch. The tars 
were lost in amazement, 
and leaving the place, went 
aboard ship, convinced of 
the supernatural power of 
the doctor. 

The old fakir, knowing 
that the fish came ashore 
every night at that spot, 
made his calculations ac- 
cordingly. The shower of 
birds was explained by the 
fact that the tree in which 
the men had climbed was 
near the mouth of a cave 
famous for its bats, and as 
soon as night had com- 
pletely set in they came out 
with arush, darting through 
the branches of the tree, 
which stood in their passage. 

The habits of those remarkable fish that form a genus 
of the Goby family are most peculiar, and are an enigma 
that scientific men find hard to solve. A gentleman con- 
nected with the Challenger expedition was fortunate in 
observing them ashore, and expressed his opinion that 
they are more at home on land than in the water. He 
found hundreds of them high and dry in the grass, dart- 
ing around as nimbly as frogs, raising themselves on the 
two pectoral fins, and looking around with their promi- 
nent eyes in a most comical manner, but it was found ex- 
tremely difficult to catch them. 

A fish found in Ceylon is often seen out of water, and 
when the pool in which they live becomes. shallow, the 
fish burrow in the mud, working their way downward, 
sometimes to a depth of four feet. If the drought pene- 
trates to them there they wriggle to the surface again, and 
in a body move into the woods in search of water, and by 
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some peculiar instinct they generally travel in the right 
direction. By the aid of the grass they are enabled to 
keep an upright position, slowly moving along by means 
‘of the pectoral fins, that in this family are very strong and 
long. Some jump and use the tail, but the general 
motion is by a backward and forward movement of the 
fins. Not alone for walking is this fish famous. It builds 
a nest of leaves, carefully deposits its eggs in it, watching 
them until they are hatched, and then guarding them with 
a devotion rarely seen in higher animals, and certainly 
not expected in a fish. 

That certain fishes were inclined to live on shore was 
well known to the ancients, and Theophrastus is sup- 
posed to be the author of a work entitled, ‘‘ Fishes that 
Lived on Dry Land.” He says that in India certain little 
fishes resembling the mullet leave the rivers for a time 
and return to them again. Although acommentary on this 
treatise was published in 1665 at Naples, by Severinus, it 
was not properly understood until 1797, when M. Daldorf 
communicated to the Linnean Society his observations 
on the tree-climber (Azxabas scandens), one of which he 
had himself captured as it was ascending a palm tree that 
grew near a pond. The object of the fish in making this 
ascent is said to have been to reach a small reservoir of 
rain water collected in the axils of the leaves, and full of 
insects. This faculty of climbing has been vouched for 
by some other observers, and denied by several. 

Dr. Cantor says that in the Malay countries the anabas 
is eaten by the poorer classes, who do not attribute to it 
either the medicinal qualities or the climbing propensities 
for which it is celebrated in Bengal. It can live long, 
however, out of water, and is frequently sent in a dry 
vessel from the marshes of Jazor to Calcutta, a journey of 
several days, which it survives. 

By what special provision of nature these and other 
fishes are enabled to adapt themselves to an amphibious 
existence has fora long time been little understood. We 
see ordinary fishes breathing by their gills absorbing 
oxygen from the current that bathes them, then passing 
out behind the operculum through the gill opening ; but 
in various forms we find certain modifications. - , 

In the families Luciocephalide and Labyrinthici both the 
secondary cavities of the branchial cavities are furnished 
with peculiar convoluted labyrinthine folds, and the cavity 
itself is much prolonged, and extends far into the head ; 
while in the Ophiocephalidw, the species have a simple 
cavity with feebly developed folds. 

-The generally accepted theory of their power of living 
upon Jand has been explained by assuming the hypothe- 
sis that the labyrinthine cavity was used to store water to 
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be used in their wanderings upon* land. . Recent re- 
searches, however, have shown the fallacy of such a be- 
lief, and the accessory gill cavities are’ thought never to: 
contain water, but are air cavities that take the place of 
true ‘lungs; a» fact. that: shows the Beleopthalmus and 
others of like ilk to be truer amphibians than even the 
frogs. 

The curious cat-fishes, doras and callichthys, are noted 
overland travelers. In the dry seasons the streams in 
which the latter is found run low, when a remarkable 
scene is enacted ; the entire body of fish start overland, a 
compulsory migration, but with unerring instinct they 
head for distant water. At times the column that is 
struggling through the grass, now erect, now on their 
sides, comes to a halt, and some 
of the fish burrow, as if with 
the intent of finding water below 
the surface. Birds and other 
animals prey upon them. Event- 
ually, however, they reach water, 
not having been affected by their 
stay on dry land. 

Another cat-fish, found in 
South American streams, seems 
also at home out of water. 
Voyagers have frequently ob- 
served them floating down the 
streams upon submerged logs, 
upon which they had crawled, 
after the manner of frogs. In 
appearance they are extremely 
striking, the head seemingly 
ornamented with an array of 
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writhing snakes, in reality the whiskers or feelers of the 
Tangsa. 

During the dry season the streams in which the dipnoi, 
or lung-fishes, live are often left dry, and at the first ap- 
proach of what would seem a dire calamity the fishes 
retreat to the bottom, where they live for months in an 
almost desicated condition. An allied fish found in the 
Amazon, has a habit of descending into the mud at the 
approach of the dry season, and, rolling itself in it, finally 
encases itself in a ball of mud, perfectly tight, except at 
the end opposite the mouth, where a small orifice is left 
for the animal to breathe through. To test their power of 
living under such circumstances, a Brazilian scientist 
packed a dozen of these ‘‘ fish balls” in a trunk, and sent 
them toa friend in France. The vessel was thirty days on 
the passage, and forty-five days after the recipient of the 
entombed fishes received them, according to accompany- 
ing instructions, he treated the cakes to a warm bath. 
The mud slowly dissolved, and in a short time the inhab- 
itants shook off the remaining dirt and swam off as lively 
as possible, much to the astonishment of the gentleman. 

Though scarcely amphibious in their habits, there are 
a number of fishes that obtain their food out of the water ; 
such is the archer-fish, toxotes, whose extended lower jaw 
seems perfectly adapted for such work, and, swimming 
along shore, if the fish observes an insect it rises instantly 
and ejects a drop of water with unerring aim three or four 
feet, bringing the insect to the surface, where it is snapped 
up by the finny marksman. 

The long-beaked cheetodon obtains much of its food in 
a similar manner, the long bill serving to guide the drop, 
thus being a veritable blow-gun. These fishes are often 
kept in aquariums in the East, and so tamed that they will 
shoot insects held in the hands of their owners over the 
water. 

The anableps, a South American fish, obtains much of 
its food upon the surface of the water, and to further this 
purpose, has eyes that are so divided that the fish possesses 
apparently four, owing to the cornea and iris being 
divided by transverse bands, so that the two pupils are 
observed upon each side, while the other parts of the eye 
are single. From this peculiarity they are known on the 
rivers of Guiana as four-eyed fish ; but the modification is 
undoubtedly to enable them to secure prey upon the sur- 
face, their movements being much like those of a frog 
leaping along upon the surface partly out of the water, so 
that they would be taken by the casual observer as frogs. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Tue Chief of Ordnance of the United States Army has asked the 
iron makers of the country for information as to the feasibility of 
making steel for ordnance, and estimates of cost. The steel guns 
wanted are for use on fixed fortifications. ie 


EXPERIMENTS conducted during the last two years by the United 
States Coast Survey, and described by OC. O. Boutelle in his last re- 
port, show that the magnesium light used by the survey can be 
used for distances as t even as seventy miles; while an ordi- 
nary student-lamp with a parabolic reflector may be seen as far as 
forty miles. 


Scrence (May 18th) contains an illustrated article, by C. V. 
Riley, upon the horrible diseases akin to elephantiasis, and the 
parasite which is their cause. In the blood of persons affected 
With these diseases are found thread-like worms (Filarie) of in- 
finitesimal size, but great activity. They are born in the lymph, and 
at once pass into the blood; but before they can reach maturity 
they must pass through a developmental stage in the body of some 
other animal than that in which they were born, as is the case with 
a great variety of internal parasites. To the young filarie this 
intermediary host is supplied by the female mosquito, which sucks 
them up in its nocturnal attacks upon the diseased person. 
“ Within the mosquito they develop in from five to six days, and 
upon the death of their host, or before, pass into water frequented 
by the mosquito for purposes of oviposition, and are thus returned, 
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ditionally, 
another argument is adduced in favor of filtered drinking-water. 


THE deepest soundings ever made in the Atlantic Oeean hava 
been achieved by the coast survey steamer Blake duri the 
Winter. About seventy-five miles north of San Juan, Porto Rico, 
in the West Indies, her officers succeeded in “ finding bottom ” at 
4,561 fathoms. This is 27,366 feet, or about five and a half miles. 
The deepest sounding heretofore reported was that of 3,862 
fathoms, made by the English scientifle expedition in the Challenger. 
In the Pacific, however, the officers of the American man-of-war 
Tuscarora attained a ater depth than either of these, sinking 
the lead at one place tetween the Aluntian Islands and Japan, 
4,643 fathoms before striking bottom. 


For many years the sheep in various parts of Scotland have been 
subject to the attack of a kind of pager) paralysis, locally named 
“Jouping ill.” The mortality has recently become so great that a 
scientifle commission has been examining the disease. It has thus 
been shown to be confined to the badly drained hill-grazing, and 
one of the investigators thought a micro-fungus growing on the 
withered old grasses to be its cause, and that the disease was a 
species of ergotic intoxication. Principal Williams, of the Edin- 
burgh vererd College, however, eapports the more pogelar 
or. that the disease is caused by a bi ee ae tick (Jzodes) 
which in its young s is harbored in the old foggage. if 
either view is accepted, the advisability of destroying in Autumn 
the withered a pages is apparent. Scotch sheep stock owners 
have been inclined to encourage this growth for the sake of having 
foggage for the stock in case of a heavy snowstorm ; but the com- 
mitte insist that if this, and the kindred disease, “ braxy,” are to be 
eradicated, the long, old grasses must be destroyed by cutting for 
Winter fodder, or by parang. If this alone is not enough, help by 
drainage and top-dressing should be given to bring the young, suc- 
culent grass to a richer growth. One farmer p fica his sheep 
from ticks by rubbing bs faa the bare places above their udders a 
certain boiled mixture of tar and turpentime. This freedom, with 
an allowance of oats in early tort saved his entire flock from 
“louping ill.” This matter is of interest to American as well as 
Scotch agriculturists. 


In the American Naturalist for June, Professor W. W. Bailey 
enters a plea for the study of mosses, and gives brief directions for 
their investigation through the microscope, Assome of the almost 
countless species may be found flourishing at any season, they give 
the botanist a delightful Winter occupation. In favorable regions 
—¢.g.the White Mountains—the number of different kinds is bewil- 
dering. A mat may bea tangle of many sorts, and they occur from 
the bed of lowland streams to the barest mountain-crests. To iden- 
tify them requires careful manipulation and accurate knowl , but 
it is not ¢oo difficult. At every step the student is impressed with 
their beauty. ‘The leaves are wonderful microscopic obj sate, 
and the capsules with their teeth, often hygometric, are fashioned 
with the utmost delicacy. Then the whole habit of the various 
oak is so diverse! Some are prostrate; others growing erect, 

ike Polytrichum, imitate pine forests; others, like Climacium, re- 

semble miniature palms, In Barbula the teeth are curiously 
twisted. The foliage of some is dark green in color, of others 
reddish or brownish, and in Leucobryan it is almost white... . . 
When dried up by the heats of Summer, they will soon recover 
under the influence of moisture, at once resuming their vivid colors 
and beauty. They are probably among the oldest of the existing 
families of plants, and their part in life is to prepare the way, by 
their action on the soil and decomposition for the higher vegeta- 
tion, This task they share with the lichens.” 


Many peseens would be glad to take some trouble to test the 
butter-making capabilities of a particular cow, without waiting to 
learn them by long experience. Any one may do this with a little 
practice. The instruments required are a proper tube, a copper 
ath (a copper kettle would do) for the same, and a thermometer, 
also some ether and alcohol, both of known strength. The tube is 
divided into three parts, the top division being also graduated. 
First, new milk is poured in and up to the bottom line, when 
the ether is added to the middle line, and severely shaken until 
complete amalgamation has taken place. The alcohol is then 
added to the top line, and also amalgamated by shaking, a most 
important point. The tube is then placed in the bath of water at 
100° Fahrenheit, and allowed to stand until the separation of fat is 
completed, when it can be measured by the gauge at the top. 


ALUMINIUM Lear.—-This may now be obtained in books, like 
silver leaf, and is largely used instead of silver for decorative pur- 
poses. Mr. Levison suggests heavy aluminium leaf as a substitute 
for tinfoil for coating Leyden jars and similar electrical apparatus, 
Area for area, it does not cost much more, is much lighter, and per- 
manently retains its polish. A book of 50 leaves of alffninium, of 
the ordinary thickness, costs 25 cents; of a thickness Buitable for 
Leyden jars, 50 leaves about 4 inches square cost $1.00. 


Honey has one per cent. of formic acid. Observing that crude 
honey keeps better than that which has been clarified, E. Mylius 
has tried the addition of a small quantity of formic acid, and 
he that it prevents fermentation without impairing the flavor of 

ne honey. 


——— 
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CHEAP FOOD FOR THE MILLION\ 


By CHARLEs S, Bray, M. D. 


I.—INIQUITOUS ADULTERATION. 


‘Crmere has been so much adulteration « ' food,” said a New 
York divine, recently, ‘‘that it isan amazemen * me that there is a 
healthy man in America. The great want to-da, ‘s practical relig- 
ion—a religion that will correctly label goods; \..at will prevent a 
man g you a watch was made in Geneva when it was made in 
Massachusetts ; that will keep the ground glass and the sand out 
of the sugar; that will go into the grocery and pull out the plug of 
ale-adulterated syrup; that will dump in the ash-barrel the cassia 
buds that are sold for cinnamon; that will sift out the Prussian- 
blue from the tea-leaves ; that will keep out of the flour the ed 
of Paris and soap-stone; that will se te the one quart of Ridge- 
wood water from the one honest drop of cow’s milk; that will 
throw out the live animaleule from the sugar. Heaven knows 
what they put in the spices, in the butter, or the d ; but 
pereenoriy analysis and the microscope have made wonderful dis- 
coveries.” 

The Youth’s Companion, in a recent article on the adulteration 
of food, says: 

SA ec of inspection is necessary to protect the public from 
the adulteration of food, which 
is so common in this country, 
especially in the poorer quarters 
of our cities, where the 
prices are low and the pur. 
chasers not fastidious. * * 
Large quantities of unwhole- 
some meat are sold to the Rosr, 
such as poultry which has n 
thrown out of the better class 
of markets, ‘bob’ veal, the meat 
of calves killed too soon after 
birth, and beef that comes from 
animals that have been un- 
healthy before slaughtering. 
*** The health of a commun- 
ity can be seriously injured by 
the tricks of dishonest trades- 
men, and people should be 
eareful in bu; food that is 
offered at unusually low prices.” 


These strictures may, per- 
haps, strike the average reader 
as foreshadowing a _ crusade 

t the compounders and 
venders of adulterated food; 
but this is not our prime object. 
The combined power of the pul- 
aia and press is almost incalcu- 
able, and the batteries of the 
latter are being leveled against 
this ‘“‘common enemy” along 
the whole line. That men, in- 
duced by the hope of gain, 
should adulterate the staples 
of life, and thus add crime and 
—as often ‘ollows—murder to 
their account on the “Great 
Ledger” of eternity, seems al- 
most im ible of conception. 
And a it is only too true. This 
erim: practice is as old as the hills, and its recent condemna- 
tion by the clergy and press is only another exemplification of the 
meine 5 free speech and a free press —two inestimable boons to 

ericans. 


II.—S8POILED FOOD. 


Tr is a fact, lamentable enough in itself, that food has a natural 
tendency to decay, which men have heretofore unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to check. Especially is this true of animal food ant its 
after-products, such as butter, cream, milk, cheese, lard, ete. The 
problem of pure, fresh, healthful, cheap food, in all climates and 
seasons, is a fleld broad enough to command the attention of all 
 Seagpeeehd oea To the rich man all things seem possible; but to 

6 laboring classes this problem of fresh and cheap food is, and 
ever has been, agveritable Gordian knot. 

The laboring man looks forward to Sunday for a day of rest and 
a good dinner. The steak, oysters, chop, chicken, and such delica- 
cies are procured on Saturday and a over for this Sabbath meal. 
It goes without saying that a lack of ice, a warm room, a muggy 
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day, a poorly ventilated cellar, and a myriad of such every-day 
causes and circumstances conspire to spoil these viands. Even 
slightly salted, they lose their fresh flavor; smoked, they are even 
less desirable; immersed in pickle, or corned, they become im- 
pregnated with the deadly saltpetre; placed in a refrigerator, they 
are practically frozen. ‘‘ All such food is injurious to health,” 
says a learned Cincinnati Judge; yet, left alone to the influence of 
climate, weather, and natural surroundings, they speedily spoil. 
What then, shall rich or poor do to insure the coveted luxury of 
fresh, healthful food ? 

The problem has been a knotty one since the advent of man 
upon terrestrial planet. The criminal cupidity of many dealers 
on the one hand and the hosts of natural causes of decay, and man’s 
inability to find a reliable, safe and cheap food preservative on the 
other, are obstacles which have always heretofore confounded the 
world. 


I11.—FOOD PRESERVATION. { 


Ons of the largest elements of risk in general farming and in 
dealing in food products is the loss on perishable goods, both from 
decay and deterioration, as well as from the frequent necessity of 
forcing such. goods upon an 
over-stocked market at ruin- 
ously low prices. The world has 
long needed some substance, at 
once harmless and efficient, to 
maintain in their production 
that freshness and sweetness in 
provisions so essential to remu- 
nerative returns. Salted meats 
are distasteful to many, and re- 
pugnant and unhealthful to all 
where a regular diet of such 
material is maintained. Once 
salted, a piece of beef is im- 
mediately lowered in value. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of 
poultry, lamb, veal and mutton 
are annually lost to the world 
through the lack of practical 
means of preservation. Milk and 
cream cannot be kept longer 
than a day or two,-and tons of 
butter every year become rancid 
and are sold for grease. The 
want of a thing always directs 
scientifle inquiry and inventive 

enius toward its discovery. It 

as been known for many 
months past, in commercial and 
scientific circles, that this im- 
portant discovery had _ been 
made in a food preservative by 
Prof. R. F. Humiston, of Boston. 
A series of experiments was con- 
ducted to prove beyond a doubt 
the success of his invention, 
which resulted most satisfac- 
torily to a number of leading 
capitalists and _ sctentific men, 
who determined to bring it be- 
fore the public in a large com- 
mercial way. 

Professor Humiston must hereafter go down to posterity as an 
inventor or discoverer as great as Franklin, Morse, Fulton or Sir 
Humphry Davy, and for the sufficient reason that he has, after long 
and patient years of study and research, with thousands of experi- 
ments, discovered and perfected a combination of antiseptics, harm- 
less in their nature, which is a ‘ect substitute for ice, salt, sugar, 
smoke, heat, alcohol, sulphur—all the agents, indeed, hitherto em- 
ployed by man in pong anys Sei save food. By the use of this pre- 
servative—which has been happily named Rex Magnus (for it is 
indeed the “ great king” of preservatives)—all organic matter can 
be preserved from decay without the use of any of the agents above 
enumerated. 

The process is cheap, simple and perfect, and the results are cer- 
tain, regardless of season or climates. 


IV.—THE NEW PROCESS. 


IN brief, the new process is based upon truly seientifle princi- 
ples, perfectly been pag to the preservation of a great variety of 
animal and vegetable products. The basis is a tasteless, innocuous 
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white powder, which is dissolved in water, forming a solution in 
which the beef, or turkey, or mutton is immersed and treated, or 
which may be injected into the carotid artery of large animals as 
soon as the blood ceases flowing. By this simple and inexpensive 
process, the article thus treated may be hung up in ordinary tem- 
rature, remaining sweet and wholesome for an indefinite term. 
pon the closest scrutiny and the most practical and exhaustive ex- 
periments, certain well-known business gentlemen of Boston and 
vicinity have associated themselves into a corporation, under the 
name of The Humiston Food Preserving Company, choosing Mr. 
J. William Rice, of Boston, of the well-known NGF firm of Rice, 
Kendall & Co., as their president, and Dr. R. C. Flower secretary 
and treasurer. This company has established a large manufactory 
at Salem, Massachusetts, with a daily capacity of flve tons of Rex 
Magnus, and their headquarters at 72 Kilby Street, Mason build- 
ing, Boston, where may be seen and examined a most interesting 
e.“'hit of fish, fowl, game, beef, mutton, and like perishable arti- 
cles of food, treated with Rex Magnus, and exposed to 
sphere of a business office and to the rays of the sun. 

The public will naturally wish to know the means.or the action 
by which this Humiston food preservative Ag ptt its important 
work. In fact, the question is already asked: ‘‘ Why is it that this 

reserves, perfectly sweet and pure, for an indefinite period, meats, 
its, vegetables, milk, butter, etc.?” 

It is the office of Rex Magnus to oppose and prevent putrefac- 
tion by the utter destruction, or holding at bay, of those parasites 
that prey upon organic matter. Meats, poultry, game, cream, 
milk or oysters, preserved by this method, may be carried across 
the continent, or shipped to Europe, retaining their freshness and 
purity without the use of ice or any refrigerating appliances, or 
they may be kept at home for days and weeks, even in the hottest 
weather; improving in taste, besides saving much expense in 
the cost of ice and time and trouble in going to market. There 
is ample testimony that these are stubborn facts. It is infalli- 
ble in its power to preserve, of great strength and concentrated 
in form, tasteless and unobjectionable to the palate, harmless in 
its effect upon the human system, and, finally, capable of almost 
universal and simple application to such food substances as are 
subject to speedy decay. The food treated with Rex Magnus 
carries no unusual or ..nnatural taste. Its use is so simple that a 
child may direct the op \ration of preserving food. The article to 
be preserved may be wrapped in cloths wet in the solution and 
occasionally redampened, or it may be plunged into a tubor jar full 
of the solution and allowed to remain for several hours. The 

owder may be worked into butter at the time of making, or the 
is of butter may be placed in vessels filled with the solution, and 
allowed to remain for weeks and mouths. Dairymen have pre- 
served butter with all the freshness and aroma of the June product 
for six months, and Professor Humiston has preserved eggs en- 
tirely fresh and sweet for fourteen months at a time. —~ 


the atmo- 


V.—THOROUGHLY INDORSED. | 


Ir has been subjected to the most severe and thorough tests, 
both by scientific, medical and business men, Professor Samuel 
W. Johnson, of Yale College, after testing it to his entire satisfac- 
tion, made a report, in which he says: 


‘* My tests of thirty-five days, in daily mean temperature of 70°, 
on meats, etc., bought in open market, have certainly been severe, 
and Iam satisfied that the different brands of Rex Magnus, the 
Humiston Food Preservative, with which I have experimented 
have accomplished all claimed for them. So far as I have yet learned, 
they ure the only preparations that are effective, and at the same time 
practicable, for domestic use. At the banquet on ‘treated’ meats 
at the New Haven House, J cowld not distinguish between those which 
had been sixteen faye in my laboratory and those newly taken from the 
refrigerator in the hotel. The oysters were perfectly palatable and 
fresh to my taste, and better, as it happened, than those served at 
the same time, which were recently taken from the shell. The 
roast beef, steak, chicken, turkey and quail were aU as good as I 
have ever eaten. I should anticipate no w results from its use, and 
consider it no moré harmful than common salt.” 


Rex ay or is a valuable discovery, a boon to agricuiturists, a 
legitimate business enterprise. It is not to be classed for a 
moment with the numerous humbugzs of the past—ozone preserv- 
ing compound and a host of such, the impossible projects of 
scheming men or the visionary dreams of laboratory aclontiats, 
Professor Humiston has devoted many years to studying to assist 
the millions to get cheap food, and, as the great aid to this end, 
made intense application and active research in the matter of anti- 
septics alone. He perfected his process, he proved his theories, he 
demonstrated the feasibility of his methods, he enlisted his co- 
operators, he secured the necessary capital, the company was or- 
ganized, who bought extensive works, and they commenced on a 
commercial basis before they took measures to inform the public of 
this wonderful preservative, 


VI.—A BUSINESS BASIS. 


TuHIs company is not seeking capital of the poe they simply 
propose to manufacture this preservative on a scale to offer 
it for sale eventually in every gf and provision store in the 
land, in large or small Kkages. All classes now have an op- 
portunity of purchasing the preservative in small and inexpensive 
packages, and of testing, each for himself, its value in his own 

ome and business. There is no opportunity or design for any 
Taisrepresentation or serious disappointment in a fair, open trans- 


action like this. There are no territorial rights or patent 1icenses 
for sale, but every one may have equal and ample chance to use 
Rex Magnus. The company offer, however, to supply any one 
—in case his grocer, it or general storekeeper hasn’t it 
on hand—with any brand of Rex Magnus which he may desire, 
upon rocelrt of the price. They will prepay postage charges on 


‘sample packages, which cost but fifty cents per poems for meats, 
milk and ape while cream and other special brands cost $1 
per pound, 


VI.—PREVIOUS FAILURES. 


Tue wretched failures by which the soe has heretofore been 
deceived have pretended to preserve all kinds of food with the 
same compound ; an idea which is preposterous on the face of it. 
Meat is different in'character and substance from sea-food, and this 
from milk, cream and butter; these from eggs, and eggs from 
vegetable juices or fluid extracts. Professor Humiston has treated 
the subject in a scientific way. Having thoroughly investigated 
the question of antiseptics, he found the properties and chemical 
analyses of the different kinds of food, and then, after thousands 
of experiments, having fully learned what antiseptics and what 
proportions were best adapted for each, he compounded his Ne 
ations intelligently, each to the purpose for which it is especially 
eh aarp Herein lies his success, it is herein that all others 
ve 5 


VOI.—HIGH TESTIMONY. 


Tue famous Miss Juliet Corson, in a recent article in Harper's 
Bazar, on “ Diet for Invalids,” and treating especially of game and 

ultry, says: ‘‘ While the general rule holds good that fresh food 
s the most wholesome, and that actual decay in animal flesh used 
for food is apt to produce symptoms of irritant poisoning, game is 
often eaten in an advanced stage of decomposition without any 
perceptible injury to the epicure. Microscopic examination of 
meat which has been exposed to a medium Summer temperature, 
from 85° to 90° Fahrenheit, for three or four days, proves the de- 
velopment at that stage of a minute organism, termed by physiolo- 
gists the death vibrio. This ite seems to be present in other 
meats than pork, and, like triching, is not destroyed by the pro- 
cess of salting and smoking meat, or of curing it in brine. There 
is no reason to suppose that the flesh of game is exempt from the 
presence of this natural product of decomposition. en meats 
ak eta F it are imperfectly cooked, their consumption produces 
gastric disturbance, sometimes fatal in its result. As game is 
generally broiled or roasted, the action of intense heat may destroy 
the septic influence of the organism. 

ye a * * * 


ce 

“‘T have considered this rather unpleasant subject at length 
with the hope that when game is ordered for an invalid the caterer 
ay be induced to supply it as fresh as possible. Asa rule, tho 
flesh of game is .ess dense and tough than that of domestic animals, 
so that there is not the same reason for keeping it in order to let it 
become tender by the first action of decomposition. Game is also 
more digestible than butcher’s-meat, and for that reason may be 
eaten fresher. Its comparative freedom from fat makes it rela- 
tively more nutritious, while its intense flavor is tempting to the 
appetite; as the taste of the flesh and blood of game is nearly iden- 
tical, the latter is generally pie Bactow'f reserved in cooking.” 

It is in such cases as referr 0 by Miss Corson that Rex 
Magnus en a most important part. It is of the utmost moment 
that the food of invalids, as well as of people in good health, should 
be tempting in quality and appearance, appetizing in flavor, and 
tender and easy of mastication; but, at the same time, and above 
all, it must be perfectly sweet and fresh. Special care must also 
be taken that the living creature from which it is derived was in a 
partes state of health, as otherwise germs of disease may be taken 
nto the weak and enfeebled system which, perhaps, would have 
no detrimental effect upon a state of health. Rex nus will, as 
we have already shown, enable invalids and others to keep meats, 
wild game, and other like delicacies, in a condition perfectly sweet 
and fresh for any reasonable time; sweet-breads have been kept 
for four months, and cream nearly as long, and both sweet, and 
known as difficult to keep. Game can be treated with it when first 
killed, and then shipped to market, or, by taking cave to purchase 
only that which is sound and good, it can be treated at home and 
then eect until wanted, improving in qnality and growing more 
tender, digestible and wholesome, It goes further, and is of even 

reater value to the million as a preventive of disease and an aid to 

ealth. It not only arrests and etal oe decay, and thereby 
obyiates the danger of ee rtially decom food, but it 
counteracts and destroys any hidden germs of disease, and renders 
all articles treated by it wholesome and harmless, In this respect 
itis a boon to mankind. > 

Professor Humiston, whose genial face appears on another page, 
is a little over fifty years of age, is a native of that grand old town, 
Great Barrington, iassaalyoneex. He received his M. A. at the 
Western Reserve College. He has the honor of being a Fellow of 
the Chemical Society of London, and also of the Geological Society, 
being elected after unusually severe examinations. President 
Huxley, of the latter society, said that ‘‘no American should boast 
of an election without a hard struggle.” In evidence of this preju- 
dice toward Americans, the fact that Professor Humiston was given 
two hundred and fifty questions—five times the usual number— 
may be cited. He is now superintendent of the company’s works, 
which will insure the most careful product for this “‘ mighty king” 
of food preservatives. The Company is meeting with great success, 
and deservedly, 


it 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


; ae OF THE Bonps.—‘‘ Help us, Cassius (cash us), or we 
sink.” 

THREE PERIODS or Lire.—Youth, mumps; middle age, bumps; 
old age, dumps. 

A LAWYER says that a convenient way of testing the affection of 
your intended is to marry another woman. If she don’t love you, 
you will find it out immediately. 


“‘Docror,” said a gentleman to his pastor, ‘how can I best 
train u my boy in the way he should go?” “ By going that way 
yourself,” blandly replied the pastor. 


A FRIEND of a noted sculptor was boasting of the artist’s skill, 
when one of his auditors remarked, ‘‘ Your friend is doubtless a 
great sculptor, but he can’t carve a turkey. Ive seen him try it and 
fail.” 


Fares to his little son, who has just handed him the teacher's 
report of progress and conduct for the last month : “This report 
is very unsatisfactory; I’m not at all pleased with it.” Lite Son: 
“T told the teacher that I thought you wouldn't be, but he wouldn't 
change it.” 

A LITTLE boy of three years, whose mother played the organ in 
church, and who was obliged’to be left to the care of others, wus 
asked one Sunday morning what his kitten was erying so puccualy 
for. ‘I don’t know,” said he; “‘ but I ‘spect the old cat gone 
to meeting.” 

A FrEncu lady, on her arrival in this country, was careful to eat 
only such dishes as she was acquainted with, and, being on one 
oceasion pressed to partake of a dish new to her, she politely re- 

ied, thinking she was expressing herself in admirable English: 
“No, I thank you; I eat only my acquaintance.” 


Dr. P., the most absent-minded of the Parisian physicians, dis- 
likes to be stopped in his daily walks by friend or client. Qne of 
this latter class met him on the boulevard the other day, and said 
to him: ‘‘Doctor, one of my friends whom I meet every day has 
just been bitten by a mad dog.” ‘‘ Well, kill the friend and closely 
watch the dog!” 

RarTHEr Susricious.— The situation seems to be good, the soil 
is fertile, and the river is full of fishes, but I don’t think I should be 
willing to settle down here,” said the stranger. ‘‘ Why not ?” asked 
the countryman, who had been trying to sell him a farm. ‘“ Be- 
cause there are several doctors in the place, and they look alto- 
gether too contented and happy.” 


HiGH-TONED.—Neither of them was over ten years old. One 
leaned against the fence and the other rubbed his back against a 
lamp-post, and they eyed each other for a long time. Then one of 
them said: ‘‘ My mcther has got a new sealskin jacket, and yours 
hain't.” “I don’t care,” replied the other; ‘she frizzes her hair 
and uses paint, and that’s just as high-toned.” 


A ENIGcuHT of industry calls upon a benevolent capitalist and tells 
him a lamentable tale of the burning of his house with all its con- 
tents, and not the first centime of insurance, and implores his 
charity. ‘ It isa very sad case,” says the rich man, ‘‘ but hayen’t 
you any papers to confirm your geoy, for you are an utter 
Stranger to me—any certificate ?” ‘I had one, sir,” replies his 
visitor, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ but it was burned up in the fire with all 
the rest of my earthly possessions !” 


Two ladies living some distance from each other in Boston own 
in company one of the ‘dummy ” figures, of life-size, over which 
ey drape their overskirts and arrange the trimmings of new 
G.esses. This partnership necessitates conveying the figure quite 
often from one house to the other, tho ‘dummy ” being known as 
** Miss Grace.” Miss A. hade anew coachman, but forgot that 
he was not acquainted with the transportation of the “ lay figure,” 
and so told him to go over to Miss D’s. and get ‘“‘ Miss. Grace,” 
also impressing upon his mind the fact that he was to hurry, as the 
dressmaker was . The man was gone about an hour and a 
half, and gave as an excuse for his delay that he had to walk the 
horse every step of the way back for fear that the sick woman in- 
side would get shaken up too much, as she seemed to be 60 bad 
when they put her in. 


He was a rina marching regiment, and pepaiee amongst 
his peers. To him not very long ago the postman aught a dainty 
note from Lady X.; she was going to have some amateur theatri- 
vals at her house—would he kindly take part in them ? He had 
been in action more than once, but theatricals, he felt, were not 
much in his line. Foolishly perhaps, but good-naturedly, he con- 
sented. A few days after he received a rehearsal card; it was 
headed “Supers.” It went on to inform him that the play selected 
was the “ The Tieket-of-Leave Man,” that in the first act he would 
have to appear as ‘a guest,” in the fourth as “a navvy,” and after- 
ward as “a detective.” In these circumstances his ‘‘ make-un” 
was the principal thing, and this was easily accomplished. The 
eventinl nightcame, and the piece was a decided success ; bat what 
puzzled him was that, whenever he trod on the stage, although 
only a “super” without a word, his entrance was invariably the 
signal for loud and continued laughter, At the supper that fol- 
lowed he Dorrowed a programme—he had not been able to obtain 
one before—and he then arrived at a conclusion as to the cause of 
this unseemly mirth, for he figured thusly in the bill—Supers—1st 
Act: A guest—Major Blank (his first appearance). 4th Act: A 
navvy—Major Blank (his second appearance), Last Scene: A de- 
tective- Major Blank (his last appearance), 
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THEY said to the father of one the prize-winncrs at college: “So 
your son has earned his spurs.” ‘ Yes,” replied the practical old 
man, ‘and now he’s got to earn his boots.” 


Aw old lady was asked her on about Mrs. Smith, her next- 
door neighbor. ‘‘ Well,” she , ‘Iam not the one to speak ill 
of anybody, but I feel very sorry for Mr. Smith.” 


A FASHIONABLE lady witness fainted dead away while giving her 
testimony, and the doctor who was summoned paid it resulted from 
her corset being too tight. The incident was very properly entered 
upon the minutes of the case as ‘a stay in the pecseodingn.” 


THE mistress had gently reprimanded her maid for oversleeping 
herself in the morning. ‘ You see, ma’am,” explained the servant, 
‘““T sleep very beret and so you see, ma’am, it takes me much 
longer to get my full sleep than it does others, you see, ma’am.” 


An old man with a head as destitute of hair as a pumpkin, 
entered a chemist’s shop, and told the assistant he wanted a bottle 
of hair restorer. “What kind of hair restorer do you prefer?” 
“Tl have, to take a bottle of red hair restorer. That was the color 
it used to be when I was a bey.” 


THE ery is heard on every hand 
To stop the church ringing ; 
But it would be quite as unwise 
As if they’d stop the singing. 
Sey what you will about the noise, 
This fact is worth re - 
It is the belles, and nothing less, 
That calls young men to meeting. 


A SPRINGFIELD Sunday-school boy caused a momentary sensa- 
tion last week beeause of this speech, which he madeas hetendered 
his usual contribution: ‘“‘Here’s my penny. Father hadn't any, . 
and mother hadn’t,and so I took this out of the yeast cup. Iwas 
bound to bring one even if we had to go without yeast.” 


A GENTLEMAN who was given to boasting, and was apt to make 
critical comments on the company whenever he was invited out, 
said to Jerrold: ‘‘I dined atthe Marchioness’s the other day, and, 
would you believo it, they had no fish!’ Jerrold thought a 
moment, and then replied: ‘‘ Ah, well, I suppose it was all eaten 
up-stairs.” 

A sAILoR, calling upon a Liverpool goldsmith, asked him what 
might be the value of an ingotof gold as big as hisarm. The shop- 
keeper, scenting a bargain, beckoned him into a back reom and 
primed him with grog. He then asked to see the ingot. ‘“ Ob,” 
said Jack, ‘‘ I haven't got it yet, but I’m going to the diggings, and 
should like to know the value of such a lump before I start.” 
Perhaps it is needless to record that the goldsmith did not.ask him 
to call on his return from the diggings. 


Tue day after the departure of his servant the Comte R. noticed 
tho disappearance of a diamond ring of great value. He went 
immediately to the new place of his unfaithful domestic, and 
found him with the ring on bis finger. ‘‘ Why, miserable scam), 
have you robbed me, after all the good I have done for you ?” 
‘Monsieur le Comte is mistaken; I did not steal the ring; I simply 
carried it away _as a souvenir!’ A souvenir of five thousand 
frances!” “ Ah, I did not notice the value tg ‘ 


A spruce and conceited young Mr. 
Fell in love with another chap’s sr. 
With his sweet little canc, 
At the end of the lane, 
He met and he fain would have kr. 
But he trod on her train, 
At the end of the lane, 
And a slap on his face mado a blr. 


A RATHER diffident man of the name of Peet was unable to pre- 
vent himself from being introduced one evening to a fascinating 
young lady, who, misunderstanding ‘his name, constantly addressed 
him as “ Mr. Peters,” much to the gentleman’s distress. Finally, 
summoning courage, he bashfully but earnestly replied: ‘Oh, 
don’t oat me <Sstaes , Pi oy ries “Ah, bat don’t know 
you well enough, Mr. Peters !” saic ‘O , blushing, as 
shoe playfully withdrew behind her fan. sone 


A trreue incident, which illustrates the half-unconscious feel- 
ing which many people have about depending on Divine Provi- 
dence, is related in the memoirs of Mary Semerville. When a girl, 
she and her brother had coaxed their timid mother to accompany 
them on a sail. The day was sunny, but a stiff breezewas blowing, 
and presently the boat began to toss and roll. ‘“ George,” called 
Mrs. Fairfax to the captain, “this is an awful storm! I fear we 
are in great danger. Mind how you steer. Remember, I trust in 
you.” He replied: ‘‘Dinna trust in me, leddy. Trust in God Al- 
mighty.” In perfect terror the lady exclaimed: ‘Dear me! is it 
come to that ?” 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves and Cures Dyspepsia, 


Our Gastricrne Lozence has intrinsic merit, and is recom- 
mended by physicians for all forms of indigestion. Put up in 
convenient pocket bex, Sold by druggists, 25 and 50 cents per 
box. Sent by mail. J.N. HzcemMan & Co., Druggists, Broadwa,y 
corner 8th Street. 
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THE TREATY OF PARIS, 1783. 


Tur last of the Centennial Anniversaries connected with 
our struggle for liberty and independence is now about to 
be commemorated. The anniversaries of battles fought, 
of victories won and defeats patiently sustained, have been 
celebrated ; the grand and official triumph now claims its 
centennial memory. This is the Treaty of Paris, by which 
Great Britain, which had already suspended hostilities, 
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THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY OF PARIS, 


and by a preliminary treaty paved the way for a general 
peace, finally announced, by a definitive act, her recog- 
nition of the United States as one of the powers of the 
world, to mold her future destinies for weal or woe, as 
wise statesmen or rash experimenters should be permitted 
to control her affairs, 

One hundred years ago, on September 3d, 1783, articles 
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THE TREATY OF PARIS. 


of peace, amity and friendship were signed by John Jay, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and Henry Laurens, on 
the part of the United States, and David Hartley on the 
part of Great Britain. The American plenipotentiaries 
had been chosen by ballot as Commissioners of Peace. 

Lord Shelburne, of England, appointed Prime Minister 
in 1781, accepted the office only on the condition that 
America should be declared independent. The majority 
of the Commons were clamoring for the war on the colo- 
nies to cease, and Lord Shelburne favored peace, and 
was an active participant in ull the movements toward 
such an end. On the 22d of February, 1782, a motion 
was carried, in the House of Commons, to put an end to 
the American war. It was supported by Fox, Pitt, Barré, 
Wilberforce, Burke and Cavendish. 

It has been well remarked that the selection of the com- 
missioners might haye been more judicious. As to Frank- 
lin, no choice could have been wiser. He was esteemed in 
France and England, and exercised an influence that no 
other could acquire. Adams, as Franklin characterized 
him, was ‘‘always an honest man, often a wise one, but 
sometimes and in some things absolutely out of his 
senses.” He came with little liking for France, and soon 
shared Jay’s prejudices, and began to see danger to 
America in everything that any European power pro- 
posed. But the French ministers flattered him by styling 
him the Washington of the negotiation. 

As to Jay, ‘“‘it was unfortunate that a gentleman who 
detested Frenchmen should have been selected to nego- 
tiate a difficult treaty in conjunction with Frenchmen.” 
He was full of suspicion, and trusted England rather than 
France to such an extent that he once dispatched a secret 
messenger to England to set his mind at rest on some 
point. 

Yet the judicious Jared Sparks, with the diplomatic 
correspondence of England and France before him, 
came to the decided conclusion that Jay was the victim 
of groundless suspicion. ‘After examining the subject 
with all the care and accuracy, which full means’‘of inform- 
ation have enabled me to give to it, I am prepared to 
express my belief that Mr. Jay was mistaken both in re- 
gard to the aims of the French court and the plans pur- 
sued by them to gain their supposed end.” 

Great Britain appointed Richard Oswald as her repre- 
sentative to meet and confer with the American commis- 
sioners. There is a story that the English credentials 
mentioned George III. as King of Great Britain, and that 
Franklin at once asked whether he had any credentials 
from Ireland, which as a separate kingdom would not be 
bound unless named ! 

The commissioners met frequently at Mr. Jay’s rooms 
at the Hotel d’Orleans in the rue des Petits Augustins. 
But there was little harmony at first, and several times 
the negotiations seemed on the point of being suspended, 
owing to the opposition of Jay. 

John Jay had been the means of great delay and appre- 
hension, on account of the distrust he seemed to have of 
every nation. The negotiations were from time to time 
almost brought to an end, through his distrust of France. 
‘*They will make no concessions to us,’’ said he to Frank- 
lin, ‘‘ until they have made use of us.” And Franklin 
wrote: ‘One of my colleagues distrusts all nations, and 
especially France. He gives expression to his opinions 
publicly. I sometimes think him out of his senses,’ 
Jay, however, was sustained in his opinions by Adams, 
who, practical enough in his dealings with nations, 
showed his antipathy to the French. 

At last, however, the debated questions were adjusted, 
ani the preliminary treaty was signed at Mr. Oswald’s 


rooms, after which they all went to dine at Passy with 
Dr. Franklin. 

When the signing of the provisional treaty became 
known, the French Minister, who had been kept in the 
dark, was deeply offended, but Dr. Franklin’s friends 
gathered around him, and the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
with genuine French effusion, kissed him for joy. 

It virtually settled all questions, and, says Bancroft, 
“‘ was not a compromise nor a compact imposed by force, 
but a free and perfect solution and perpetual settlement 
of all that had been called in question.” 

Questions between England and the other countries en- 
gaged in the war were, however, to be settled before the 
Definitive Treaty could be signed. 

America, on receiving the intelligence, began to breathe 
freely. Independence was acknowledged, and peace was 


‘dawning. 


The articles of the preliminary treaty were detailed and 
explicit. They embodied nine different demands. The 
first, and most imperative, was independence ; then the 
boundaries were to be adjusted. The next question con- 
cerned the fisheries, and the right to cure fish on the 
shores of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. Another de- 
bated question was the settlement of ante-war indebted- 
néss, and it was agreed that private debts must be paid on 
both sides. The restoration of long-lost property, which 
had been confiscated in the several States, presented great 
difficulty ; but it was readily conceded that no prosecu- 
tions should take place in the future. The withdrawal of 
the British troops was, of course, insisted upon, and on 
their side the United States were willing that navigation 
on the Mississippi must be free for all nations. 

Such were the embodiments of the preliminary treaty, 
as signed and corrected by the British representatives and 
the Commissioners of Peace, This was done without the 
knowledge of Count de Vergennes, the French Minister, 
who was offended at the Americans for practicing deceit, 
as he termed it. Franklin had yielded to his associates in 
concealing the transactions from De Vergennes, but ex- 
cused himself on the plea that ‘‘they had to strike while 
the iron was hot.” The condition attached to the signing 
of the preliminary treaty was, ‘‘ if the treaty between Eng- 
land and France was settled.’’ Count de Vergennes wrote 
that he considered the plans of the commissioners ‘“‘ad- 
mirable but irregular.” 

The general peace between Great Britain, France, Spain 
and the United States was gradually drawing nearer, 
though Spain was the apple of discord, she being unwill- 
ing to make the concessions asked for by the commission- 
ers. Count Aranda, the Spanish plenipotentiary, commu- 
nicated to John Jay the demands of the Spanish King in 
regard to the cession of territory east of the Mississippi, 
which had been conquered, as was alleged, by Spanish 
arms, but Jay’s reply was decisive, ‘‘ We will not stop 
short « € the Mississippi.” 

As wi look back it excites some wonder that the United 
States did not insist on England's giving up all her pos- 
sessions in North America to the new republic. But on 
the south, Spain, which had acted in the war independ- 
ently, and not as our ally, had retaken J‘ orida, and Eng- 
land gave up all claim to it. 

As for Cunada, the possession of which by England woud 
be a constant menace to the future of America, a base ov 
military operations against her, at any moment, several 
causes combined to prevent the United States from acquir- 
ing it. They had failed disastrously in their attempt to 
wrest it from England by force. Adams had the old New 
England antipathy to the Canadians; in Jay’s bosom 
burned still fiercer fires of repugnance. Neither of them 
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earnestly wished Canada as part of the country. On the 
other hand France still nurtured hopes of regaining her lost 
domain, over which her flag had been floating for a cen- 
tury and a half, and preferred to see it in the hands of 
England rather than behold it pass under the control of 
her ally. England naturally held on grimly to her last 
colony on the American Continent. 

Yet Franklin, who had early in the war gone to Canada 
as a commissioner from the Continental Congress, was 
fully alive to its importance. At an early period of the 
negotiations he had through Oswald in a letter to Shel- 
burne suggested the cession of Canada to the United 
States, in order to bring about a thorough reconciliation 
and prevent future quarrels. 

He even proposed to offer to sell the public lands in 
Canada, in order to indemnify all who had lost by the war 
on either side, and to allow the loyalists to take lands 
there. But his associates were strongly opposed to any 
such step. We failed to secure Canada, and barely 
escaped losing Maine, which would have gone had not 
Mr. Adams, from previous study of the question, come 
fully armed to meet the English envoy at every point, and 
though they claimed to the Kennebec, he resolutely 
fought the matter till they retired to the St. Croix. 

And as the three countries, Great Britain, France and 
Spain, were pledged to each other not to conclude a peace 
without common consent, the United States was compelled 
to wait for a final treaty of peace, until the more difficult 
adjustment of the differences between Great Britain, Spain 
and France had been attained. The staid old philoso- 
pher, Franklin, was wary enough in his proceedings. 
John Jay’s persistent refusal to accede to the demands of 
Spain, aided and abetted by Adams, led to more delays. 
Count de Vergennes, in a letter to the French King, 
alluded to Adams as being ‘‘a most embarrassing naviga- 
tor.” The unhappy King of England, feeling at last the 
uselessness and folly of prolonging the controversy, had 
said, in despair, ‘‘Go on, we must pay the dreadful price 
of peace, American Independence.” Shelburne was 
growing anxious, and the struggle was no longer one of 
arms, but of party, and something had to be decided 
upon. Count Aranda had declared to Franklin ‘Spain 
must have Gibraltar.” Franklin in answer, said: ‘‘ We 
don’t care who has Gibraltar, we want our rights.” 

The preliminary treaty, as signed, was a perfect solution 
of all questions, and the perpetuity of it would be proved 
by the final agreement of the three great powers, Great 
Britain, France and Spain. From day to day, first at 
Versailles and then at Paris, meetings were held, each 
minister striving in vain for some loophole of escape from 
the intricate questions which Spain would bring into the 
movemert. John Jay and Adams opposed strenuously 
any further concessions on the part of the United States. 
England and France were harmonious in nearly every re- 
spect, and finally matters were arranged, through the stren- 
nous efforts of Rayneval, the French plenipotentiary, 
Franklin and Count Aranda. When the time came for the 
conclusion of the final treaty, the English Government ap- 
pointed as its representative David Hartley, who, on May 
25th, 1783, wrote to Franklin at Paris that all American 
prisoners had been set free, and that he was commissioned 
by his sovereign to meet the American commissioners 
and sign a definitive treaty of peace. Franklin was over- 
joyed, and requested his immediate presence. Mr. Hart- 
ley came to Paris on the 26th of August, and arrange- 
ments were immediately made to sign the final treaty. 
On Wednesday the 3d day of September, 1783, the Defini- 
tive Treaty was signed at Mr. Hartley’s apartments in the 
Hotel d’York, Paris. It was signed in duplicate for each 


power, and two copies were sent to the United States by 
different conveyances. Both arrived safely, and are still 
among the archives in the Department of State at Wash- 
ington. 

When the Definitive Treaty was at last signed, Franklin 
wrote to his friend Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Con- 
tinental Congress : ‘‘Thus the great and hazardous enter- 
prise we have been engaged in is, Giod be praised, hap- 
pily completed ; an event I scarcely expected I should 
live to see. A few years of peace well improved will re- 
store and increase our strength ; but our future safety will 
depend on our union and our virtue. Britain will be long 
watching for advantages to recover what she has lost. If 
we do not convince the world that we are a nation to be 
depended on for fidelity in treaty ; if we appear negligent 
in paying our debts and ungrateful to those who have 
served and befriended us, our reputation and all the 
strength it is capable of procuring will be lost, and fresh 
attacks on us be encouraged and promoted by better pros- 
pects of success. Let us, therefore, beware of being 
lulled into.a dangerous security, and of being both ener- 
vated’and impoverished by luxury.” 

The American negotiators felt that the great work was 
done ; but none could feel assured that peace would be 
lasting, or that the United States would long be left to work 
unchecked the mighty destiny before it. Most men be- 
lieved that England would ere long endeavor to retrieve 
the past, and attempt to reduce the United States to sub- 
jection. What kind of government the Republic would 
build up; what harmony could be produced among 
States so diverse in origin, character, and interest, was a 
secret in the womb of the future. Few could be sanguine 
enough to predict the coming greatness. 

But the Treaty was signed, and the Treaty gave the 
needed rest, a season for recuperation, and for building 
up & new empire. 

The ‘‘ Treaty of Paris” gave to the United States all and 
more than they sought for at first. The struggle which 
began by a skirmish at Lexington, ended with their inde- 
pendence, and the possession of a vast territory, from the 
St. Croix River to the southwestern Mississippi, from the 
Lake of the Woods to the St. Mary’s. Up to the time 
before this, Republics had been in small boundaries, but 
the United States declared its ability to govern this large 
amount of land, and fill it with free and independent 
States. By their Constitutions, their solemn pledge of 
mutual aid and citizenship, a perpetual union was formed, 
and the chaos of government was molded and made 
into shape, governable by minds vigorous in action, 
though untried in this new form of organization. Frank- 
lin’s actions throughout the whole proceedings for peace 
and harmony were governed by his Quaker sense of 
honesty and fair dealing. His success was marvelous, 
and was received with the enthusiasm characteristic of the 
hardy spirits of the Revolution. John Jay, whose evident 
enmity and distrust of France led to so many and vexa- 
tious delays, nevertheless was, even as Franklin himself 
said, ‘‘the cause of the great concessions that were made, 
and all honor was due to him.” His eloquence in defend- 
ing the word “right,” when Fitzherbert wished to sub- 
stitute the word ‘‘liberty,”’ in speaking of the right of 
fishing off the eoast of Newfoundland, cannot but prove 
his willingness to make all points in favor of his country. 
Sturdy John Adams, the most practical and stubborn of 
all the commissioners, came armed with maps and docu- 
ments, and was fully alive to the interests and dangers of 
the New England States. The limits of the provinces 
were familiar to him, and he was ready to prove his case. 
The value of the fisheries to New England made him 
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strenuous for establishing by treaty the right to fish off the 
coasts of colonies which were left in the hands of England. 

His dry wit and the old feeling against France show out 
in his Diary, which he begins at Paris by saying, ‘‘ The 
first thing one must do in Paris is to send for a peruke, a 
tailor, and a shoemaker.” His vigorous intellect and 
strong will accomplished the task of ridding the young 
Republic of many of its harassments. 

Henry Laurens, the fourth commissioner, was the 
nervous temperament of the Commission. Everything 
was impulse, and needed only the check which such solid 
minds as Franklin, Jay and Adams had, to keep him in 
bounds, 

Rumors of the signing of the Treaty reached America 
in July, but proved to be premature. The first tidings of 
the actual signing of the Treaty reached Boston, as we 
learn by this paragraph : 

“ PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 1.—In last night’s New York stage came 
as passengor the Rev. Mr. Rogers, from that city, which he left on 
Tuesday afternoon (Oct. 30). He brings us the very agreeable and 
important intelligence of the Definitive Treaty of Peace being 
signed at Paris on the 3d of September last. The account was 
brought to New York from Boston, where it was received the 23rd 
ult., by the ship Robin Hood, in thirty-six days from London.” 


On the 12th of November the Pennsylvania Gazette in- 
formed its readers, as an item of foreign news: 


“Sept. 2.This day the Definitive Treaty between Great Britain, 
France, Spain and the United States is to be signed at Paris .... 
On the part of Great Britain it is a day of humiliation .... She 
confirms the independence of her own subjects, and treats with 
them as sovereign States,” 


And lower down adds: 
“Lonpon, Sept. 12.—Tuesday night David Hartley, Esq., ar- 


rived in town from Paris, with the Defini- 
tive Treaty of Peace with America.” 


The news of the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris was received with 
marked pleasure and enthusiasm in 
the United States. Congress passed 
resolutions of thanks, and, on the 
return of the commissioners, orations 
and praises for their success were 
given to them. 

A proclamation, issued by Elias 
Boudinot, President of the Conti- 
nental Congress, had already set apart 
the second Thursday in December as 
a day of public thanksgiving for the 
peace, 

The Treaty itself came more slowly, 
and it was not till the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1783, that the Philadelphia Ga- 
zette could announce to its readers : 
“By the Lord Hyde packet, arrived at 
New York from Falmouth, we have 
the following advices : London, Sep- 
tember 30th—The Definitive Treaty 
between Great Britain and the United 
States of America, signed at Paris on 
the 3d day of September, 1783,” and 
the important document is then given 
in full. 

Philadelphia was the capital of the 
Republic, and a formal celebration of 
the Treaty was announced for the 
22d of January ; our ancestors taking 
things slowly and sedately in those 
days, when steam and electricity were 
comparatively untried forces. In fact, we must confess 
that when the 22d day of January came they were not 
ready, and a postponement took place. The celebration 
did, however, come off at last. 

Under the date of May 3d, 1784, we find the following 
entry in a Philadelphia paper : 

“The sheriff, attended by the proper officers, made proclama- 
tion of the Definitive Treaty of Peace, concluded between America 
and Great Britain, At the same time the State Flag was hoisted on 
Market-street wharf, and in the evening the transparent paintings, 
which were designed in celebration of the general peace, and were 
to have been shown on the evening of the 22d of January last, but 
prevented by an unfortunate accident, being revived by subscrip- 
tion, and executed by the ingenious Mr. Peale, were exhibited, and 
afforded great satisfaction to many thousands of spectators.” 


So too, Boston, on receiving the intelligence, prepared 
to honor the occasion : ‘‘ Public rejoicings were to have 
been at Boston on the 24th, but bad weather prevented 
them.” 

The papers of the day do not abound in details, and it 
was left for our imagination to supply the cheers that 
welcomed the first tidings of the Treaty of Paris, when 
the vessel from France entered the harbor of Boston, and 
as the news was spread by courier and newspaper through- 
out the States. 


THE STORY OF AN OLD FRENCH CHATEAU. 


In the Autumn of the year 1867 I happened to be paying 
a visit to my friend M. Moreau, at his chateau, in the de- 
partment of The Second Empire was then at the 
height of its prosperity. During that year all the civil- 
ized world had flocked to Paris for the Exposition, and 
had admired the splendors of the most sumptuous capital 
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since the days of Imperial Rome. A succession of 
crowned heads had been received during the Summer 
with the magnificent hospitality of the third Napoleon, in 
the now blackened pile of ruins which was then the Tui- 
leries. France still ranked as the first military power in 
the world—the legions which obeyed Cresar were sup- 
posed to be invincible. Foreign envoys hung on every 
word which fell from his lips, and Sedan was only known 
as the name of an obscure town at the northeast extremity 
of France—albeit within less than three years it was 
destined to become the scene of a disaster which over- 
threw a powerful dynasty, broke up the strength of a 
great military empire, and changed the map of Europe. 

I had been, like everybody else, at the great World’s 
Show in Paris, and having chanced to meet my friend, 
M. Moreau, he had claimed the fulfillment of my old 
promise to pay him a visit. Hence, it was at the end of 
October I found myself in my friend’s hospitable home— 
a, large, old-fashioned house in the familiar but unpictur- 
esque style of the French chateau of the 18th century, 
having a large garden behind, walled in with broad, box- 
bordered walks, and beyond the garden an orchard, 
planted with apple and pear-trees. The chateau stands 
on the borders of the forest, at the time of my visit already 
clothed in its Autumn dress, to which every day added 
some fresh tints of golden or crimson or russet brown. 

A pleasant sojourn it ¥as at the chateau in those fine 
Autumn days, and the contrast between the life there and 
the ordinary country-house life of an English Autumn 
added all the charm of novelty. M. Moreau, the proprie- 
tor of the chateau, was a young man of some thirty-two or 
thirty-three years of age, sprung from an old family, of 
strong Legitimist principles, which had cost them their 
estates under the first Revolution, to be regained at the 
Restoration. The family of my host, true to the prin- 
ciples of his house, had lived in strict retire- 
ment during the whole of the July Monarchy 
and the subsequent years. My friend, M. 
Moreau, who had come in for his property, 
together with a very comfortable income, by 
the death of his father, when he was only 
twenty years of age, was by no means in- 
clined to be forced into seclusion by too 
strict an adherence to the principles of his 
ancestors. For some years he had mado 
Paris his headquarters, had mixed with the 
jeunesse dorée of the day, but had not con- 
fined himself within the limits of his income, 
and some three or four years before the date 
of my visit had married, subsequently living 
for the greater part of the year in the coun- 
try, and spending only two or three months 
in Paris. During his bachelor life in Paris, 
M. Moreau had imbibed many of the liberal 
ideas of the epoch. Not being gifted with 
much originality of character, he had taken 
up at second-hand, and without considera- 
tion, some of the views in vogue at the pe- 
riod. He boasted that he was a freethinker, 
affected to be indifferent to all forms of gov- 
ernment and religion, and would occasionally 
startle his friends by some expression of dis- 
belief in everything. But if there was some 
affectation in all this, on another point M. 
Moreau’s professions were entirely genuine. 
Alike by taste and by habit, he was a good 
liver, 

“The greatest of all chiefs,” ha was wont 
to say, “is a chef de cuisine”; and he carried 


his principles into practice, for the chef at the chateau 
was a veritable Cordon Bleu. Whatever may have been 
the theories which M. Moreau heJd, they in no way in- 
terfered with the actions dictated by a kindly heart and 
an excellent disposition, and the poor of all the country 
round had learned to regard him as their friend. 

Madame Moreau, my friend’s wife, was a rather pretty 
and very vivacious little woman. A thorough Parisienne, 
she loved society as only a pretty and agreeable French- 
woman can love it. She endured her eight or nine 
months’ life in the country with commendable resigna- 
tion, regarding it asa period of exile which was cheered 
only by the prospect of the annual three months’ sojourn 
in her beloved Paris. M. and Madame Moreau had no 
children, but another member of the family was staying 
in the house at the time of my visit. The Abbé Moreau, 
a younger brother of my friend’s father, had entered the 
Church late in life. Report said that he had passed a 
somewhat stormy youth, and after taking orders had en- 
deavored to atone for the past by an austere simplicity of 
life, and a punctilious discharge of his duties. 

At the time when I made his acquaintance, the Abbé 
Moreau produced on me the impression of being a gentle- 
man and a man of the world, alike by breeding, by taste, 
and by cultivation ; and a dévot in religion—a combination 
rarer now among French ecclesiastics than it was for- 
merly. The abbé was devotedly attached to M. Moreau 
and his wife, whom he regarded almost as his own chil- 
dren ; and M. Moreau on his part stood in no small awe of 
his saintly uncle ; an awe which, however, did not prevent 
his occasionally exciting the abbé’s horror by some sally 
in the direction of ‘free thought.” 

Freethinking in religion and Liberalism in politics were 
the two things which the Abbé Moreau held to be ac- 
cursed both in the sight of God and man. 
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T had already been ten days in the chateau, and my stay 
was drawing to a close. Dinner was just over, at which 
meal M. Moreau’s chef had fully sustained his reputation, 
and we had withdrawn into the parlor, all rising from the 
table together, according to the French custom. It was 
usual, on those evenings, for us to sit and talk by fire- 
light, before the candles were brought in. A pleasant, 
sociable habit it was; conversation always seems to be 
more unrestrained by firelight than in the glare of lamps. 

On this particnlar evening the air outside was chilly 
enough to make us enjoy the bright wood-fire which 
blazed on the hearth, as we gathered round it. We 
chatted about the latest Paris gossip, how the Emperor's 
health was reported to be—how the Empress looked, and 
what was her latest toile-—what would be said at the ap- 
proaching opening of the Corps Législatif. It was during 
& momentary pause in some such talk as this that I turned 
toward the abbé and claimed the fulfillment of a pro- 
mise. 

“M. Abbé, I hope you have not forgotten that you 
are to tell me the history of the portrait which I saw yes- 
terday.” 

It had chanced that, on the day before, as the abbé was 
showing me over a part of the chateau to which I had not 
previously penetrated, we had come to a small room, 
without any furniture but a single portrait which hung 
over the fireplace. 

“This is a room which we do not occupy,” was all the 
abbé said ; but I caught sight of the picture, and stepped 
into the room to look at it. 

It was the portrait of a very young man, not more than 
five or six-and-twenty—of singularly prepossessing ap- 
pearance. 

‘“Who is this ?” I asked, and the abbé replied, hastily : 

“Tt is Robert La Sarque. I will tell you his history 
another time.” 

But the portrait interested me ; moreover, I had noticed 
that, aithough the room was entirely bare, there was on 
the mantelpiece, immediately underneath the portrait, an 
ivory crucifix, and on each side of this a small china vase 
containing a few fresh flowers. This seemed strange in a 
room always kept unoccupied. 

There was an air of mystery about the portrait and the 
room, and I determined not to excuse the abbé his story. 
The present ‘seemed to me a favorable opportunity for 
satisfying my curiosity, and I seized it accordingly. 

“The abbé, thus appealed to, replied with his usual 
grave courtesy : 

“Certainly not. It is the portrait of Robert La Sarque, 
a member of the family who once lived here ; I will tell 
you his history willingly, if you desire it, but it is a sad 
one.” 

This expression surprised me, and made me more curi- 
ous than ever, as I had always understood that the La 
Sarque family were the incarnation of all that was vilest in 
the abbé’s eyes—not only as having for a time unjustly 
possessed the estates of the Moreau family, but also having 
notoriously been the reddest of Red Republicans. 

I had never heard him mention any of the family 
before, except to allude to them disdainfully as cete 
canaille, 

“You are aware,” proceeded the abbé, ‘‘that our house 
and lands were alienated from us for several years during 
the godless times of the Revolution. I can just recollect, 
in my earliest childhood, that this house of ours was still 
in the possession of the La Sarque family, who had not a 
right to a single acre of our property. They received it 
as a reward from the regicides and atheists who then ruled 
the country, for the infamous part they had played in 


aiding the Revolution. But there was one exception. 
Robert, the youngest of three sons of M. La Sarque, had 
barely attained to manhood when the Revolution broke 
out; but the politics of his family were always hateful 
to him. A royalist at heart, his convictions were still 
further strengthened by an attachment which he had 
formed for the daughter of an old Legitimist house, while 
his chivalrous nature was disgusted by the excesses of 
the revolutionary party. Very shortly he severed him- 
self from his family and openly espoused the cause of the 
King. 

“The day that he declared in favor of the good cause 
his father solemnly disowned him, and swore that he 
would never acknowledge him as a son again, Robert La 
Sarque threw himself heart and soul into the cause which 
he had adopted ; fought bravely on behalf of his King, 
and narrowly escaped with life on more than one occasion. 
At length came the crowning sin of all. ‘The few royal- 
ists who remained fiithful to the cause, routed, disbanded 
and dispersed over the country, were pursued and hunted 
down like wild animals. 

“One Winter's night, in that same year, the La Sarque 
family were assembled in this very room in which we are 
sitting now, when a loud knocking was heard at the outer 
door, and in a few minutes Robert La Sarque stood before 
them. Broken, weary and half-starved, he had made his 
way with difficulty, by unfrequented routes, across the 
country, and now came to claim an asylum in his father’s 
house. Ina moment he was locked in his mother’s em- 
brace, but the old man, rising from his seat and sternly 
regarding Robert, said : ‘He is no son of mine; I de- 
nounce him!’ He then left the room, and in another 
minute they heard the house-door close behind him. It 
was the fashion among these republicans to affect some of 
the stern inflexibility of the ancients without knowing 
anything of the virtues which adorned them. This father 
wished to earn for himself the reputation of a modern 
Brutus—le scélérat! Alone in the dead of the Winter 
night, he walked on foot to a town three leagues off, and 
denounced his son to the revolutionary authorities. I 
do not know whether the family suspected his purpose, or 
whether Robert was too weary and disheartened to make 
any further effort to save himself, or whether he was para- 
lyzed by horror at the deed of his unnatural parent, but 
there was no attempt at concealment or flight. 

“In the middle of the night the father returned, ac- 
companied by the agents of the revolutionary police. 
His son, worn out by fatigue, had gone to rest im the 
chamber where’ we saw his portrait yesterday, but, at 
their bidding, he.arose immediately, and without a word, 
without a single reproach or remonstrance, submitted to 
be led away. He was taken to Paris, and put through 
the empty mockery which was called a trial in those times, 
and in three days afterward his head fell beneath the 
guillotine.” 

“Unfortunate youth !” cried Madame Moreau. 

‘Pity him not, my daughter; pity him not,” said the 
abbé ; ‘it was a noble death to die. Whether one falls 
by the blade of the executioner or by the bullet of the foe, 
it matters little, so that the cause be the right one.” 

“Mais c’était affreux |’ persisted madame, to whom the 
abbé’s reasoning was not altogether convincing. 

“ He died,” continued the abbé, in a somewhat sterner 
tone, ‘‘as a Christian and a Frenchman should wish to 
die, for his God and his King.” 

“ And the father—what became of him ?” 

“The curse of God fell upon that family, as well it 
might,” proceeded the abbé, solemnly. ‘‘ The two other 
sons both came to untimely ends. The eldest fell from 
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his horse and was killed within a year, and the second 
died of an attack of smallpox not long after. The old 
man himself lived to know the curse of existence. Imme- 
diately on the restoration, he was expelled from the pro- 
perty which had never been his, Childless and homeless, 
a prey to the tortures of remorse, he wandered about in 
extreme old age, longing for the death which would not 
come—I never heard how or when he ended his days. 
When my father regained possession of his property, not 
an article which had been in the house during the posses- 
sion of that accursed family was allowed to remain in it, 
with the single exception of the portrait of the young 
martyr, Robert La Sarque. It had been secretly hung by 
his mother in the room from which he was roused on that 
fatal night. It has remained there ever since, and the 
room itself has never been occupied by another.” 

This, then, was the history of the portrait. I had no 
need to ask whose thought it was to place the crucifix be- 
neath it, whose hands supplied the vases with fresh 
flowers ; the memory of one who died a martyr’s death 
for Church and King, whatever the name he had borne, 
would be treasured as sacred by the Abbé Moreau. My 
host had not once spoken during the abbé’s recital, and it 
was soseldom that a retort failed to raise to his ready lips 
that I was surprised at his silence. He was apparently 
following out some train of thought of his own, for, after 
a moment, he simply asked : 

“What age was Robert La Sarque when he died, mon 
uncle ?” 

‘He was Just thirty.”” As the abbé paused, I glanced 
toward him. Quickly and reverently, I saw him raise his 
hand to his forehead and make the sign of the cross, as he 
added : ‘‘He has been seventy years in Purgatory. Pray, 
my children, pray for his soul !” 


SCENES FROM LONDON LIFE. 
‘‘GLIMPSES OF HOME,”? 
By Janet E, Ruutz Rees, 

Tue homes of England are proverbial. Whether we 
consider the stately mansions where every appliance that 
wealth can command is called to minister to well-being, 
or the more modest cottage homes in ‘whith love plays a 
more prominent part than money, we find the same 
element of “ comfort” which we seek:in vain in any but 
English-speaking countries. No one can define comfort, 
but every one knows what it is, and mourns its absence, 
The traveler in Europe looks for it vaiply in the artisti¢g 
palaces of Italy, the esthetic receptions of Germany, or 
the decorated salons of France. The polished floors, the 
tapestried walls, the frescoed ceilings, impress him in 
their turn; the courteous welcome of the Italian, the 
sturdy hand-clasp of the German, the ‘‘ politesse” of the 
French, are each and all acceptable . and in the homes of 
every nation he may find a welcome, but not the comfort 
that he vainly seeks. Often, indeed, he meets in such 
foreign lands an easier, warmer greeting than he will ob- 
tain when he has crossed the worst bit of sea in the world, 
and landed upon the shores of Britain. There he will 
find his need of introduction ; he will realize that, if he 
intends to know the people they must first know him, 
who he is, why he comes, what his pretensions are; but 
once that difficulty is overcome, once he has passed the 
barrier, in whatever circle he may move, he will meet that 
which he has vainly sought elsewhere—he will clasp 
hands with comfort, 

We will imagine, for the moment, that leaving any one 
of the larger cities of the United States, where the ele- 
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ments of life are all more or less of English extraction ; 
then, in addition to the old-established notions of a warm 
fireside and cheerful family gatherings, he has been 
accustomed toa lavish enjoyment of creature comforts, 
he finds himself safe in London, accredited to one of the 
best and oldest houses of the city. The busy merchant 
upon whom he calls gives him a warm hand-grasp, and 
searcely discontinuing his business conversation, declares 
himself : 

‘Glad to see you; look forward to a chat with you. 
What sort of passage did you make? Oh! been across 
Europe? Ha, well ; tell you what, my dear fellow, come 
and take pot luck with us to-night ; dinner at six, no for- 
mality. Stay, you’re a stranger here. Well, I'll call for 
you at five ; we'll take the ’bus out to Clapham together.” 
With these words the traveler is dismissed for the time, 
and delivering himself of sundry other letters, awaits 
with some curiosity the hour named by his new acquaint- 
ance, 

It is Autumn, the air of London is gloomy and depress- 
ing, the mist which heralds later fogs hangs over the 
streets. Early in the afternoon the street lamps are lit, 
and the dreary aspect of outdoor life is rather increased 
than diminished by their flickering glow. His hotel is in 
a side street; it has been recommended as thoroughly 
English, quiet and essentially comfortable. And so he 
deems it. He has taken up an Englishman’s posture 
upon the hearthrug, and begins to appreciate the mean- 
ing of it, as the kindly warmth of the fire enters his 
system, and he feels his heart expand with satisfaction. 
For the first time since he left his own land is he comfort- 
able. He glances round the room. It is unpretentious 
but neat. The long, heavy curtains before the windows 
are closely drawn, shutting out the gloom of the misty 
night, the easy chairs by either side of the fire, the heavy 
drapery of the crimson damask table-cloth, the heavy 
weight: of the mahogany-framed sofa, add this sense of 
comfvrt. He recognizes the cry of the milkman as his 
unmelodious eall reminds him of the many joking allu- 
sions he has heard to London street cries ; and when 
the muffin man approaches with his bell, and rings it 
spasmodically as he passes through to the open thorough- 
fare beyond, he fairly chuckles at his recognition. He is so 
amused that he scarcely heeds the lapse of time, and 
starts when, as the old-fashioned clock on the mantelshelf 
strikes out five, the door opens, and his English friend is 
announced. 

He scarcely recognizes him for the same man, as with 
beaming face he comes foward with outstretched hand. 

“Better able to welcome you to my country now,” he 
says. ‘‘ You got rather a hurried reception at my office this 
morning, but we'll make amends when we get you home. 
Come along. I telegraphed the wife to expect you. Hope 
you don’t mind the omnibus ride.” 

And so they start, and as the Englishman talks on, and 
pauses as they approach his home, his American cousin 
wonders where the stiffness and reserve of English people 
has gone to. 

The Clapham ’bus starts some ten minutes’ walk from 
the hotel. As they hurry along, the stranger looks about 
him on either side of the street. Everywhere he catches 
glimpses of the home-life within. Here a parlor lighted 
and the curtains yet undrawn shows him asin a panorama 
a scene from English life. He catches sight of the ma- 
hogany table, the large tea-tray, with its load of cups ; the 
urn, steaming behind it. He sees the cheerful mother of 
the family take her seat ; he lingers as he catches sight of 
it, regardless of his friend’s impatience—it is so like heme! 
The children gathering round the table, an elder sister at 
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the side cutting such grum slices of household bread and 
butter, a plate high piled with which she places on the 
table; the neat maid-servant, with her white, starched 
apron, and the cap with cherry-colored ribbons, who 
brings in the hot toast and places it over the basin of 
boiling water: He thinks he even hears the jokes, the 
worn-out repartees which he feels certain are being freely 
bandied ; but in a moment the blinds are down ; his com- 
panion impatiently urges him on, and the vision has faded 
away ; but it has carried him back, far, far back to the old, 
childish days when the grandmother in his home would 
describe the English tea-table of her own girlhood. 

Here is another glimpse ; this time of a poorer home. 
He catches sight, as they hurry along of the back parlor 
of a shop in the leading thoroughfare to which they are 
hastening. There are 
no curtains to ob- 
scure the view; he 
can look right 
through into the 
passage and the shop 
beyond. He sees a 
homely woman busy 
with her needle, 
while one foot keeps 
a cradle swaying. 
He is sure she sings. 
The room is lighted 
brightly, not only by 
a gas jet, but by the 
sparkling fire. Here, 
too, the meal is set. 
The teapot is of 
metal, burnished 
bright ; the cups and 
saucers (how familiar 
he will be with that 
pattern if he pro- 
longs his stay!) are 
white, with.a raised 
blue spot; the tray 
on which they stand 
is so gay that, even 
covered as it is with 
china, it adds to the 
cheerfulness of the 
little room ; the cloth 
that covers the table 
has a chequered pat- 
tern, pink and black. 
On the bar of the 
little grate isa 
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can be, but only, he soon learns, with a regulated num- 
ber ; for as they jolt and shake along, he sees many who 
would fain join them ; but the conductor shakes his head, 
or holds up both hands as a suggestive explanation of a 
‘full inside,” and on they go. 

Very little opportunity for conversation is afforded as 
they rattle over the stones. The only talker is a very deaf 
old gentleman in the corner, who never hears a word by 
any chance when he has forced a reply from his neighbor, 
and whose exit is welcomed by an appreciative nod all 
round from those who are left. They almost all know 
each other, for they come down by the same ’bus every 
evening, and they are all city men, in various lines, but 
there is no cordiality between them. 

When they meet in the commercial salesrooms, or meet 
at lunch, or take a 
glass of sherry to- 
gether, or go on 
’change, that is quite 
a different matter. 
Home reserve falls 
when they enter the 
*bus. On they rattle, 
till the worst city 
stones are left, and 
they enter the inter- 
minable road which 
will lead them 
through one of the 
most densely popu- 
lated suburbs, Ken- 
nington, to the most 
respectable, Clap- 
ham. Now they run 
cheek by jowl with 
the tram-cars, they 
sway from side to 
side, they race with 
other ’buses of a like 
enterprising charac- 
ter, they stop for 9 
change of horses, 
and the interchange 
of sundry strong re- 
marks between the 
hostler and coach- 
man ; perhaps, as the 
evening is damp, the 
latter takes a drop of 
something hot, while 
the conductor claps 
his gloved hands 


trivet, and on that a kettle, boiling at such a rate that it | and remonstrates : ‘‘ Now, Bill, when are yer going on ?” 


sends out puffs of steam and sings its homely song of com- 
fort. Down the narrow passage toddles a little child, its 
face beaming with some word or message. Ah! easy to 
guess what the message was, for from the shop comes 
‘‘dadda,” and the woman rises, lifts the kettle, and 
quickly makes the tea ; and the last glimpse the stranger 
catches is of the child clambering up into a high chair, 
and the father stooping over the cradle to look at the 
younger one asleep. 

And now the omnibus is reached. 

“‘Just in time, by Jove!” says the Englishman ; ‘and 
two seats vacant.” 

Only two! and so, as the complement of passengers is 
complete, there will be no delay. The American notices, 
as he sees the omnibus reflected in the gas-lighted shop- 
windows, that the outside is crowded too, as full as it 


But at last they are at Clapham. They skirt the 
common and pass the numberless mansions, inclosed in 
their own grounds, and finally the conveyance stops, and 
the American guest is by no means sorry to find that he 
may alight and stretch his legs. His host passes his arm 
through his, and says, in his jolly way : 

‘We're just there, old fellow. You'll find us homely 
people, but comfortable, my boy ! comfortable !” 

They turn down, and in the uncertain evening light the 
stranger dimly perceives a villa, from which the welcome 
ray streams on the gravel path by which they approach 
it. Up a flight of steps, and then the Englishman gives a 
peculiar rap-tap with the knocker. 

‘‘That’s my knock,” he says, and the words are scarcely 
uttered when the tread of many little feet is heard, and one 
voice, distinguishable above others, cries : ‘It’s papa!” 
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Instantly the door is opened, 
and the flood of light and 


ger guest ; then the youngest, 
with a sudden smile of confi- 


warmth that meets the arrival 
*‘at home” is quite overwhelm- 
ing. 
. Four or five children are in 
the brightly lighted hall; the 
younger chirps that ‘father’s 
here,” while an elder one re- 
ceives his hat, and the voice of 
a little maiden in the back- 
ground announces, as she raises 
the articles in question aloft : 

“‘T’se got his slippers !” 

‘‘Gently, gently,” says the 
father, laughing. ‘‘ Look whom 
I have brought to see you.” 
And the stranger stands dis- 
closed. 

There is a sudden hush ; the 
younger ones slink back against 
the open door of the sitting- 


dence, makes a dart at his hand 
and says : 

‘Tl give oo the soap.” 

He soon finds out the mean- 
ing of the cabalistic utterance, 
for the four small people assist 
every evening at their father’s 
dinner-toilet, and stand admir- 
ingly while he combs his thick 
hair, and makes himself res- 
pectable, amid much laughing 
assistance from the juniors, 

Finally they escort him to 
the drawing-room, and there 
another formality is gone 
through. Papa says, ‘‘ Now for 
our good-night song, Mamie,” 
and, still standing in the open 
doorway, the two babies lisp 
out averse of their evening 


room, but the elder, a boy and 


hymn, concluding with a look 


girl, come forward, offering 
their hands with a pretty shy- 
ness, but without hesitation, 
and say, ‘‘ How do you do ?” 

‘Mamma in the drawing- 
room ?” asks papa, and with 
a hasty stride he opens an op- 
posite door and introduces his 
guest into his castle. How bright it all is. In a low, 
easy chair, drawn up near the burnished grate, sits a 
lady, with some light work upon her knee, and a round 
work-table in front of her, while on the other side of the 
bright fireplace an invalid reclines upon a couch. 

The lady rises from her low chair, and as the words of 
introduction fall from her husband’s lips, extends her 
hand in welcome, and says, with a smile: 

‘You will find us alone; my husband’s message did 
not arrive in time for me to make a stranger of you.” 

This suits her guest better than anything else could 
have done. He has a chance to see his English friend in 
the bosom of his family, with no extraneous element. He 
is introduced to the invalid sister, and is about to take his 
seat, when his host interposes : 

**Going up to wash my hands. my dear fellow ; come 
with me. This 
is @ ceremony _ 
at which you 
may assist.” 

It is a cere- 
mony. The 
little ones are 
waiting at the 
top of the 
stairs. All 
four are there, 
one head 
above an- 
other. They 
make them- 
selves small 
against the 
landing wall 
when they see 
that papa is 
accompanied 
by*the stran- 
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of expectation, which is ex- 
plained by the production of a 
biscuit-tin from some recess. 

Putting in their chubby 
hands, they each take two, 
then rush to their mother for 
a kiss, and in a trice are tod- 
dling up the broad staircase, 
with a laughing challenge to their father to catch them. 

“Now for a little peace,” he says, as he takes a seat 
near his wife. ‘Those big folks (nodding to the other 
two) know children have to behave,” and so they do, it 
seems—for the elder boy and girl find books at the side- 
table, and their voices are heard no more. 

Ten minutes of pleasant chat pass quickly, then the 
door opens, and a man-servant announces dinner. 

There is a momentary confusion as he enters the room 
and wheels the invalid chair across the hall, while the 
hostess, with a passing apology for the informality of the 
proceeding, accepts her guest’s arm, and follows the chair 
on its way to the dining-room, which, with its massive 
furniture, its deep-colored curtains, its Turkey carpet, 
and the paintings on the walls, is the epitome of comfort. 

The dinner-table, clad in its snow-white drapery, with 

= glistening 
glass and sil- 
ver, stands 
invitingly 
ready, and the 
guests once 
seated, the 
meal proceeds 
without de- 
lay. It is very 
plain but very 
good. The 
soup is fol- 
lowed by a 
joint with 
vegetables 
and some 
boiled fowl, 
while these, 
in their turn, 
yield to an 
English apple 
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tart and custard. The wine is good, but there is no dis- 
play even in that matter. With the fruit come the two 
elder children, who quietly subside into the chairs placed 
for them—the girl next her father, the boy close to the 
mother. 

Conversation throughout the meal has not flagged. 
The easy, well-bred courtesy of the hostess and her sister 
has made the guest so thoroughly one with the family, 
that he enters into the spirit of the house. He finds 
them liberal in mind, cultivated (and he gathers as they 
talk), accomplished. Both ladies had traveled and ob: 
served ; have many anecdotes of happy experiences to 
relate, and an occasional reference by the wife to her 
husband, with a “do you remember,” wakes up in him, 
too, the pleasant reminiscence of the travels undertaken 
together. When the children come they listen, but do 
not attempt to join in the conversation, until something 
especially relating to them brings them for a moment for- 
ward. Then the little girl answers readily but modestly, 
and nestles a little nearer to papa. 

After a pleasant chat the hostess rises, and saying that 
she will leave the gentlemen to their wine, follows the 
invalid back to the drawing-room, taking the children 
with her. Then the father of the family bids his guest 
draw near the fire, and in its pleasant warmth, and under 
the genial influence of the wine, talks pleasantly of his 
home, his wife, the little ones. Then subsiding into busi- 
ness topics, the conversation becomes animated, and time 
slips away until a gentle tap at the door is followed by the 
entrance of the children to say ‘“‘ good-night,”’ and the host 
rising, suggests joining the ladies. Now ensues the pleasant 
relaxation of this charming home life. Coffee is brought in, 
not handed round by a servant, as on a more formal occa- 
sion it would have been, but poured out by the lady of the 
house, and by her served to her guests. The conversation 
turns on music. The wife plays, and when the coffee has 
been duly appreciated she takes her place at the piano, and 
then, at her husband’s request, the invalid sister prepared 
to accompany her on a concertina. As the sweet strains 
fill the room the guest’s eye wanders round and takes in 
the many evidences of refinement that meet him every- 
where. The handsome engravings on the wall he knows 
are priceless, the bric-a-brac on the what-not he justly 
values highly. There is sufficient evidence of wealth, 
but ¢hat is not the preponderating effect produced upon 
his mind. The subtle air of refinement, the flowers on 
the stand, the conservatory, which opens out at the ex- 
treme end of the room, and which he learns, is cared for 
by his hostess entirely, without assistance ; although she 
admitted, laughingly, that she does not mind accepting 
her husband’s help in buying rare specimens ; the delicate 
china painting which he recognizes on a side-table as her 
handiwork, all combine to make up a whole which is fas- 
cinating and delightful. 

The music over, the host, rubbing his hands, says : 
‘Now then, we can have the rubber.” And cards are 
produced, and a friendly discussion as to partners ensues, 
and is followed by much laughter and banter. The game 
is purely sociable ; not strict by any means. It lasts till 
some time after ten, and at its close the lady of the house, 
with hospitable wishes for her guest’s good rest, takes her 
leave with her sister, and the gentlemen adjourn to the 
smoking-den, where presently glasses with hot and cold 
water appear. 

The pleasant evening leaves an undying impression 
of comfort and refinement on the stranger’s mind—an 
impression which the night’s rest in the ‘spare ” room, 
with its bright, open fire and comfortable hangings 
strengthens and confirms, The hurried breakfast and the 
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hasty leave-taking in the morning, when the little ones, in 
all their early freshness, come to speed the father on his 
way, complete a glimpse of an English home, which will 
long dwell in the.stranger’s memory. 

As he continues his English experience many such 
pleasant hours are his. Several of his introductions are 
to wealthier people ; some of them to persons of distinc- 
tion, through whose influence he gains an insight into 
the homes of fashion. He is at last on terms of intimacy 
with families whose afternoon “ teas ”’ are almost matters 
of history. Four o'clock finds him in the pleasant bou- 
doir of some fashionable friend, where, all ceremony and 
state set aside, he revels in the simple pleasures of the 
home life. In the midst of social excitement those 
byway hours are charming. Gossip, chat, and bright, 
sparkling, witty talk, all find a place. Here familiar 
guests drop in sans ceremonie. The children of the house 
know that it is mamma’s hour, and they venture down 
from the nurseries, and seat themselves on the hassocks 
near the mother’s chair. Especially on Sunday, this is a 
chosen time for talk. The decorations of the room gain 
added beauty from the softened light of many wax tapers. 
The children, tired with afternoon church, are resting on 
the low, deep lounge. The mother, with her air of aris- 
tocratic refinement, rejoices in this idle hour ; and as the 
informal tea proceeds, her thoughts wing their way back 
to the sabbaths of her childhood, and she recounts to the 
little ones, who are never tired of listening, the stories she 
first learned by her father’s knee. In a recess stands the 
harmonium, and presently the faltering fingers of the 
elder girl will be heard picking out the tunes which have 
been heard at church. Its sound brings in the father, and 
the family, under the softening influence of the hour and 
its associations, forget the stranger guest, who has indeed 
become almost one with them, and fall into low-toned 
conversation. 

Again, it is his lot to visit at a country house. It is 
stern Winter now, and the fields are deep in snow. What 
pleasant recollections he brings away of tie chatty morn- 
ings in the breakfast-room, the merry rolling of the balls 
in the billiard-room, when the weather forbade all outdoor 
amusement; the skating-parties, the hunting, the more 
unpretending gathering for parish festivities—how de- 
lightful each and all! Then the hospitalities of Christ- 
mas in the great baronial hall, with its huge fire - place 
and blazing logs ; the Christmas-gifts laid ont in expecta- 
tion of eager recipients ; the jollity in the servants’ quar- 
ters ; the merriment, fast and furious, of every soul in the 
vast mansion ! 

But time speeds away. Spring, with her manifold 
glories, is at hand. Our traveler extends his visit, and is 
® participator in the search for the first Spring flowers ; 
enjoys the village celebration of the old-fashioned May 
Day. He is far enough from London when it comes, to 
witness the dancing on the village-green, and to watch 
the coquetry of many rustic maidens. 

May deepens into June, and outdoor amusements put 
forth their claim. He visits a family in one of the more 
distant London suburbs, and before he leaves is inclined 
to assert that now he has found the perfection of an Eng- 
lish home. 

The family is large, there are sons and daughters of 
every age, and the widowed mother, as she moves amongst 
them, looks scarcely older than her eldest child. The 
deep peace of conquered pain is on her brow, and as the 
guest first saw her, seated amid her children in the 
garden, he, varied as his experiences had become, was 
touched with the perfect homeliness of the scene. He 
had been conducted by a servant through a spacious hall, 
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and down a flight of wrought-iron steps to the garden, 


where he was to find his hostess. A sloping lawn, shaded 
with many trees, hid the group, whose merry voices he 
could hear, from his view ; but as he followed his guide a 
sudden turn brought him face to face with what seemed 
to him a multitude, but which, after the first few moments, 
resolved itself into a family circle of ten. Every age had 
its representative, from the stalwart captain, who leaned 
against the trees, hands deep in his pockets and pipe in 
mouth, to a three years’ old darling busily plucking dai- 
sies onthe sunnylawn. Ata slight distance a noisy game 
of croquet was proceeding, the players referring every 
stroke to the judgment of the captain, who, in his turn, 
was bantering his juniors wpon their want of skill. But 
the afternoon was warm, temptations to relaxation strong, 
and soon the mallets were thrown down, and a sudden 
raid upon the fruit-garden followed. The guest was 
dyawn in, and found himself, with almost boyish glee, 
seeking the ripe red strawberries, or caught in the insinu- 
ating clutches of the raspberry-bed ; whilst the younger 
children, picking and eating, found time to gather the 
finest of the berries and carry them in a huge green leaf to 
mamma. 

The afternoon is far, far too lovely for them to think of 
going into the house. Tea out of doors is proposed and 
carried by general acclamation. Every one will help; 
the table is brought out of the basement breakfast-room ; 
the little ones hurry to and fro, bent on rendering assist- 
ance ; the neat maid-servants lend a helping hand. Bread 
and butter and home-made cakes play their part with the 
freshly gathered strawberries and raspberries ; the fresh 
country milk and butter brought in from an outlying 
farm, are appetizing to the last degree. 

The pleasant, informal meal proceeds amid much laugh- 
ing and many family jokes, which are quite beyond the 
guest’s understanding in their reference to the domestic 
affairs of his friends. But he enjoys all, and his interest 
increases, as, after the last drop of tea has been extracted, 
and the last famished schoolboy, whose capacity for bread- 
and-butter has no limit, is satisfied, the servants clear the 
table away, and the evening amusements proceed. Now 
it is lawn-tennis in which he must participate, while the 
boys in vain try to persuade him that a cricket-match in 
an adjoining field has greater charms ; he will not yield to 
such a persuasion ; he is too anxious to cultivate the girls, 
whose modesty and refinement have not rendered them 
tame or uninteresting. 

As he joins them, and the pleasant twilight steals on 
creepingly, the sun lingers, loath to look his last upon 
the charming scenes he has helped to create, and the last 
rays stealing through the over-shadowing branches of the 
great chestnut trees, light up the widow’s snowy hair, and 
lend a charming influence to the scene. 

Soon the younger ones are reminded that it is bed-time, 
and the scattered members of the flock come sauntering 
in; the children from a romp in the hay-field, their hair 
and clothes still bristling with little specks, their hands 
full of great meadow- daisies, the brown hats hang- 
ing down their backs in such charming disorder that their 
new friend is quite sorry when the picturesque morsels 
depart in obedience to nurse’s summons. He is to stay all 
night, and the hour grows late before the family thinks of 
retiring to rest. 'The conversation, at first animated, has 
become graver, and more serious matters are enlarged 
upon, when the song of the nightingale trills upon the air, 
and all hold their breath to listen. The song continues as 
if to end in eternity, and under its influence they linger- 
ingly retire to the house, pausing once more on the steps 
before they enter the house to listen once again. They 


\ 


find their way into the dining-room, where the gas burns 
low on account of the heat, and the ringing of a bell 
brings in the three trim maids of the household. Then 
the great family Bible is produced ; the mother, in her 
gentle voice, reads a short psalm, all join in simple prayer, 
and, rising from their knees, bid one another a quiet good- 
night, and disperse to their rooms. 


THE HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. 
By C, BATTERSBY. 


Ir I should die before you, love, 
I pray you do not keep 
Your woe beyond the first few tears 
The world will have you weep; 
But say: “I make his heaven less 
By moaning thus in dreariness.” 


And plant my violets white and blue 
Above my place of rest, 
And tend them with those dear, kind hands 
I have so oft carest. 
And say: “These flowers were his last will, 
And for his sake I watch them still.” ' 


And when the Spring that I so loved 
Shall flush the land with life, 
I pray you seek my quiet grave, 
But not with tears, sweet wife; 
And, if the flowers in bloom shall be, 
Say: ‘Lo! he sends his love to me.” 


Tue pleasant town of Torre del Greco, now numbering 
nearly 5,000 inhabitants, was once celebrated for its fertile 
fields and vineyards. But repeated eruptions of fiery 
lava from the neighboring volcano gradually changed the 
district into an arid desert of scoria and sand, repeatedly 
destroying the town, which, however, as repeatedly rose 
again from its ashes. After the celebrated eruption of 
1631, it had been rebuilt in little more than a century by 
the 3,000 remaining inhabitants and their descendants, 
when, in the year 1737, another fiery torrent destroyed 
its eastern part. In 1749 the western quarter was ever- 
whelmed by a stream of lava which overtopped the roofs. 
The last time that the town suffered from this terrible 
scourge was in 1861, when, on the opening of several new 
craters not far off, the houses which had been built on 
the old lava-beds of 1784, suddenly crumbled like the 
walls of Jericho at the blast of the trumpet. 

The inhabitants, prevented by such disasters from gain- 
ing riches from the earth, sought for them in the sea. It 
is now about a century since the prows of the Torre coral- 
boats first made their way into Tunisian waters, and we 
may yet recall to mind the struggle which took place be- 
tween the African company and the fishermen of Torre 
del Greco, when, in less than seven years, the latter, ap- 
proaching the coasts of Barbary, made themselves masters 
of more than sixty miles of sea. 

At the present time a large proportion of the inhabit- 
ants of Torre derive their subsistence from the coral trade. 
The number of coral-boats belonging fo the town is from 
500 to 600. The vessels are generally about eight tons 
burden, and when new are worth from 300 to 500 francs, 
according to size. When a bank of coral is discovered, 
it is fished by boats from all parts, the laws as to right of 
property in a newly-discovered bank not having yet been 
fixed. The coral merchants of Torre del Greco trade 
almost exclusively with foreign countries, very little busi- 
ness being done with Naples or other parts of Italy. 
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We visited the largest coral merchant and manufacturer 
in Torre del Greco, who may be taken as the representa- 
tive of his class. He alone possesses a fleet of boats, con- 
sisting of five schooners, two martinganes, and thirty- 
seven corallinas. The other merchants of the town have 
one, two or three boats. The above-mentioned merchant 
has gradually accumulated a fortune of 10,000,000 francs, 
beginning life as a common coral-fisher. 

Every year, toward the end of January, his little fleet 
leaves Torre del Greco for an eight months’ cruise. Each 
boat carries a captain—commander—and nine men, who 
live during the time of their absence on dried peas and 
beans, macaroni and wine. They carry provisions for 
about a fort- 
night, and 
when_ these 
are finished 
run into the 
nearest port 
for more. 
They sleep in 
the small 
cabins below 
the level deck, 
the captain 
alone under 
the prow, the 
men at the 
stern. In Oc- 
tober they 
return home, 
and rest 
during the 
four Winter 
months. Very 
rarely one or 
the other un- 
dertakes a 
Winter voy- 
age in some 
ship, in the 
interest of his 
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force. All the long, hot Summer day, eight men and 
boys—for they commence their career at the age of thir- 
teen—turn the capstan which drags up the net, while one 
man remains at the rudder, and the captain at the prow. 
When the chests are filled with the broken coral they are 
taken to the nearest port, and the coral deposited in a 
magazine, the boats returning to the fishing-ground for 
more. The work of turning the capstan often induces 
consumption, from the pressure of the bars against the 
breast. 

Last year a Sicilian found a large bank of coral at Sci- 
acca, off the coast of Sicily. This Summer the fleet of 
Torre del Greco went thither, and the take of coral was so 
i enormous 
that the share 
of the above- 
named  pro- 
prietor alone 
amounted to 


8,000,000 
10,000,000 
francs being 
the total value 
of the coral 
taken by the 
united fisher- 
men of Torre 
del Greco; 
and yet the 
bank is not 
exhausted, 
and the boats 
will return 
there next 


year. 

Usually the 
quantity taken 
in one season 
is manu fac- 


employer. tured into 
The men are beads and 
paid for the other orna- 
whole season ; ments in the 
the com- course of one 
mander earns year; this 
from 600 to time the 
1,000 francs, quantity is fe) 
the men from extraordinary 
300 to 400, os. that it will 
according to “et a take twenty 
their age and ae years to use 
ability. THE TREATY OF PARIS.— JOHN ADAMS.—SEE PAGE 257. it up. The 


The manner of fishing the coral is as follows: Every 
boat is provided with one or two chests in which to put the 
coral, and with a set of nets which are fixed to an appa- 
ratus. This consists of a large cross of wood, weighted 
where the two pieces join with a round piece of iron, to 
which is fixed a rope, and another to each of the four ends 
of the cross ; and to each of these long ropes are fastened 
a quantity of nets. When the fishermen seek for the coral 
they let down and raise the apparatus several times until a 
bank is found, when the nets are allowed to rest on the 
coral for an hour or two, in order to settle and gain a good 
hold. Then the apparatus is drawn up—very hard work, 
as the strong meshes are intertwined among the thousand 
branches of the coral, and tear it from the rocks by main 


coral found on this bank is of very small size. 

On arriving at the principal manufactory in Torre, which 
belongs to the owner of the fleet we have mentioned, we 
were first taken into the upper rooms of his house, and in 
one of them were shown a stack of raw coral about twelve 
cubic feet in bulk. It looked exactly like a stack of 
small, dried branches and twigs of a light-brown color. 
Every single branch and twig is sorted by the proprietor 
or his sons. 

We then descended to the workshop, where 150 girls, 
women, and men are employed, and others work at their 
own houses, in all numbering about 600 persons. The 
women and girls are the wives and daughters of the fish- 
ermen. The women earn from one to three francs a day; 
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the men, from six to seven. They com- 
Mence work at about seven o’clock in 
the morning, and work till dark, no gas 
or other light being used. 

On entering the large double room, 
or rather cellar, with vaulted ceiling, on 
the ground-floor of the proprietor’s 5 a == . 4|,= =z 
house, our ears were assailed with the " LF ANA E eae se 
shrill noise of twenty files working at ; 
once. One-half of the room was filled 
with women seated at a long table, the 
top of which was partitioned off into 
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small troughs. Here the coral undergoes the first pro-; Then comes the perforation of the beads. The girl 
cess of manufacture into beads. Each woman has a large | employed in this work have each a small, rough table, on 
file and gigantic pair of sugar-nippers. With the file | which is a basin of water with a tin spout attached. on 
she notches a branch of coral at small intervals, with the | rough bead is fixed at the edge of the spout in a sort He 
nippers she cuts it into pieces, which fall into a large | wooden clippers, and the water filters slowly sa the 
apron suspended from her waist to the edge of the table. | bead through a bit of rag stuck into the spout. rilling 
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of the holes is done in the following primitive manner : 
The operator holds in her left hand a fine borer, the point 
of which she places on the stationary bead, then with her 
right hand she draws the string of a tiny bow of wood 
rapidly along the stick of the borer, thus causing it to 
revolve, when the hole is drilled in a few seconds. 

The bead is then passed on to another woman, who 
roughly rounds it in a groove on a whetstone. These are 
the common oblong beads, not carefully worked. The 
perfectly round ones, after being cut and bored, are 
finished by men. The bead is stuck on a fine needle or 
point fastened to a little stick ; this the workman holds 
in his left hand, the thumb of which is protected by a 
piece of leather. The bead is then rounded with a file, 
the workman with his protected thumb turning it round 
and round, and supporting it against the edge of his table, 
while he uses the file with his right hand, The fine dust 
caused in this way must be injurious to the lungs. There 
were about twenty men at work, crowded together at a 
table in one corner of the room. 

The beads are lastly washed in sacks in large stone 
troughs of water, built against the wall near the door ; 
the women roll and press the sacks, thus turning the 
beads round and round, by which process they are partly 
polished by friction against each other. The final and 
high polish is done by hand with little sticks (stecchetti) 
and pumice-stone. There is no possible control against 
petty theft during the manufacture of the beads, as no- 
thing is easier than to slip a few into the pocket or other 
portion of the dress, but only one man out of the 600 per- 
sons employed was in prison for theft. 

Several designers are engaged for the artistic work, 
which is done in the upper rooms by skilled workmen. 
But the bulk of the trade is in beads. The chief export 
is to Calcutta and Madras, then follow Japan and the 
United States. The value of the raw coral is about 
doubled when manufactured. 

Before leaving we were shown a number of curiosities, 
one of which was a large piece of Japanese coral, about 
eight inches high and three thick, which has been cut 
into a little pyramid formed of the tiny busts of the late 
King Victor Emmanuel, King Humbert, Queen Marga- 
rita, and their little son. The likeness of the latter is 
really good, and the trophies, flowers, ete., which sur- 
round and support the little heads are yery finely worked, 
though the effect of the whole is more curious than art- 
istic. 

On passing through the town on our way home, we 
stopped to speak to several coral-fishers who were saunter- 
ing about, enjoying their holiday. They were all well 
and comfortably dressed in clean jerseys and pilot cloth, 
and looked robust and healthy, with sunburnt and 
weather-beaten faces. Like all Italians, they had easy, 
gentlemanly manners. They spoke with pride of the large 
fleet possessed by Torre del Greco, and, while shaking 
hands at parting, invited us to come and see the corallinus 
next January, when fitted out and ready to start once 
more to ransack the sea for its rosy treasure. 


HOW ARTIFICIAL GEMS ARE MADE. 


Great was the excitément among the famous jewelers 
of Paris when it was first announced that a method had 
been discovered of making rubies, sapphires and Oriental 
emeralds in fabulous quantities. For a while they consoled 
themselves with the reflection that the real stones would 
always have the advantage over the artificial ; but the ex- 
eitement increased when it became known that the manu- 
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factured gems were no imitations, but were absolutely 
identical with the productions of Nature. 

Some people thought that Government ought to inter- 
fere and forbid the manufacture, while others indulged in 
fond expectations that now, at last, the dreams of the 
alchemist would be realized, and that when gold and dia- 
monds could be made wholesale, all the poverty and most 
of the misery of the world would cease. With regard to 
the diamond, we shall have a word to say presently ; but 
as for gold and other metals, the majority of modern 
chemists consider them as simple elements, which, though 
changing their form and capable of various combinations, 
are still intrinsically the same, and cannot, therefore, be 
produced from any other substances. It is quite a differ- 
ent matter with precious stones, most of which—even 
those which we prize most highly—are, in the eyes of the 
chemist, of very humble origin. The ruby, sapphire and 
emerald, and many others, are simple clay : or, rather, alu- 
mina, crystallized ; while the diamond is closely related 
to the soot which collects in our chimneys. Others 
again—such as the common emerald, aquamarine, clryso- 
beryl and jacinth—contain earth nearly related to alu- 
mina, as ‘‘ beryl-earth,” or glucina, and ‘zircon-earth,” 
which are, in themselves, so little rare or valuable, that in 
some places the poor relations of the emerald are used to 
pave the streets. : 

In fact, all precious gems, diamonds and pearls in- 
cluded, are for the most part composed of very common 
material—such as alumina, silica, carbon, lime, magnesia, 
ete.—which we are accustomed constantly to see in other 
forms. The only advantage possessed by the precious 
stone is that the common material of which it is composed 
has crystallized in an uncommon way, its rarity as well as 
beauty constituting its value. Having, therefore, asver- 
tained the chemical composition of a sapphire or ruby, if 
we can induce the various elements to combine and erys- 
tallize, we shall have, not imitation stones, but real ones 
artificially produced. They are as real as the ice made by 
an artificially lowered temperature, or the chickens p-o- 
duced by an incubator ; but, after all, we cannot be said 
to make them, for we but give them the opportunity and 
necessary conditions for making themselves. 

Chemical combinations and simple substances crystal- 
lize when they pass from the liquid or gaseous into the 
solid state. The most familiar example of crystallization 
is that of water, which becomes ice at a certain tempera- 
ture. Water impregnated with salt and allowed to evap- 
orate will deposit salt-crystals ; and if a sufficient quan- 
tity of alum be dissolved in hot water and left to cool, it 
will be deposited in small, transparent, eight-sided crys- 
tals, which will continue to grow until they attain a large 
size, if left perfectly quiet, where the water can evaporate 
slowly. Any impurities or admixture the alum may have 
contained will remain behind in the vessel as sediment, 
for crystallization is generally accompanied by purifica- 
tion. Many precious stones have apparently been formed 
in this sort of way, as well as most of the less valuable 
ones, such as rock crystal, agate, jasper, opal, chalcedony, 
chrysoprase, carnelian, blood-stone, amethyst, cairngorm 
and onyx, which consist mainly of silica, of which the 
common flint is an impure variety. 

At the same sitting of the Paris Academy in which MM. 
Fremy and Feil announced their discoveries, M. Monnier 
said that he had obtained opals by pouring a weak solu- 
tion of oxalic acid on a strong solution of silica and soda, 
by which the silica was made slowly to crystallize. The 
introduction of sulphuric acid and protoxide of nickel 
gave a green crystal like the chrysoprase. Another 
method of crystallization is that of the slow cooling of 
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melted minerals. Take a crucible containing melted sul- 
phur or bismuth; let it cool slowly, until a crust is 
formed on the top ; make a hole in this and pour out part 
of the liquid, and the sides of the hollow thus formed will 
generally be covered with very fine crystals ; the whole 
looking like a crystal druse, such as amethysts and other 
half-precious stones often form. 

At some time or other in its history, this earth seems to 
have been in a state of fiery fusion, when all its elements 
were mingled together in chaotic confusion, and formed 
the most wonderful combinations. The whole earth, in 
fact, was a gigantic laboratory, and the metals played the 
part of pigments, now sustained by the aniline combina- 
tions. But for them the precious stones would have been 
all alike, and for the most part as colorless as water ; it is 
to the metals they owe their brilliant hues. Rubies and 
emeralds are both apparently tinted with chromium, the 
sapphire with cobalt, lapis lazuli with a combination of 
iron, others with copper, nickel and manganese. 

The really beautiful imitation stones made in Paris con- 
sist of a very pure, transparent and lustrous glass, called 
Strass, after its inventor, which is frequently colored with 
the same metallic oxides as real precious stones. Thus 
the color of the topaz is obtained from antimony and 
gold; that of the ruby from pearl of cassius (a stannate 
of tin, with stannate of oxide of gold), or from a solution 
of gold in aqua regia (nitro-muriatic acid), The well- 
known Bohemian ruby-glass is colored with gold, while 
the ordinary red glass is produced by copper, and a com- 
moner kind by iron. Some of the finest yellow glass is 
colored by silver. The first precious stone to be success- 
fully produced by artificial means was the lapis lazuli, 
the sapphire of classical times, but by no means to be 
confounded with the sapphire of the modern jeweler, 
though closely related to it. Lapis lazuli is an opaque 
stone, of an exquisite, cornflower blue, and was highly 
prized by the ancient Indians, Assyrians, Persians, Jews, 
Egyptians and Greeks. Freed from impurities and 
rubbed down, it gives the ultramarine used by medieval 
artists for the robes of their Madonnas ; and in their day 
it was worth its weight in gold, the purchaser of a picture 
having always to pay extra for its use. Its rarity and the 
cost of preparation make the true ultramarine still worth 
from 33 to $15 the ounce. 

The ruby and sapphire were the next to attract atten- 
tion. Several decades ago, a chemist named Gaudin suc- 
ceeded in obtaining little balls of a ruby-red by melting 
together pure clay and a solution of chromate of lime, 
the color being more or less intense, according to the 
quanity of chromium used. There balls were so hard as 
to scratch glass, topaz and garnet with ease, but they were 
not crystals, and they were not as transparent as might 
be wished. Many other chemists made similar attempts, 
with more or less success. The great thing to be aimed 
at was, evidently, the crystallization of the alumina or 
beryl-earth ; and for this purpose it was necessary that it 
should be melted, mixed with the coloring metals, and 
allowed to cool very slowly. The best medium for melt- 
ing the clay appeared to be boracic acid, which was heated 
with it in a platinum crucible for a considerable time. As 
it evaporated, small rubies, sapphires or emeralds were 
formed ; but their size was too insignificant to make the 
process remunerative. 

M. Fremy’s new attempts have been, however, much 
more successful, and proceed on a rather different plan. 
All elay, even the purest, is a silicate of alumina, this 
earth being nowhere found pure in a natural state. 
Taking kaolin, or china clay, the purest of all, which con- 
tains from 42-to 48 per cent. of alumina, M. Fremy mixes 
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with it an equal quantity of red lead, and then exposes it 
to an intense heat for several weeks. The lead not only 
attracts to itself the silicic acid contained in the clay, but 
even that of the earthenware crucible, into which it eats 
its way to such an extent that, in order to prevent loss, it 
is necessary to place the first vessel in a second. When 
at last itis allowed to cool, the crucible is broken, and 
its contents are found in two layers, the upper one glassy, 
and consisting mainly of silicate of lead, while the lower 
is crystalline; and contains most perfect crystals of alu- 
mina. If nothing but clay and red lead have been used, 
they are perfectly colorless, but will scratch glass, rock- 
crystal and topaz, and are in fact specimens of the precious 
corundum called diamond spar, because it is next in 
hardness to the diamond itself. By the addition of two 
or three per cent. of chromate of lime, the corundum 
acquires a lovely rose-color, und becomes a ruby, while a 
trace of the chromate and 2. small quantity of oxide of co- 
balt convert it into the sapphire. 

Until quite recently it seemed that, though other gems 
might be conquered, the diamond would still vindicate 
her claim to her ancient title of Adamas, the Invincible or 
Untamable, but it is so no longer. Everybody has 
known for some time that the transparent diamond was 
only a peculiar form of crystallized carbon, but the great 
difficulty which has hitherto baffled all the chemists, has 
been that of finding some means of dissolving or vaporiz- 
ing this intractable substance, which refuses to melt in 
the hottest flame, and resists the action of acids, alkalies, 
alcohol and ether ; and though it dissolves in molten cast- 
iron, is so perverse as to crystallize in the form, not of 
diamond, but of plumbago or biacklead. 

It has hitherto been supposed that liquids were the 
only solvents, but Mr. Hannay and Mr. Hogarth, of Glas- 
gow, the successful diamond-makers, found that when 
alcohol in which potassic iodide had been dissolved was 
heated above the “ critical point” at which it ceases to be 
a liquid and becomes gaseous, the iodide, instead of being 
precipitated in the solid form, as they expected, remained 
in a state of solution or diffusion in the gas. Moreover, a 
fragment of iodide was dissolved by the gas alone, with- 
out coming in contact with the liquid at all. When the 
gas was suddenly released from pressure, the iodide wit 
deposited in the form of a cloud of snow-white crystals 
like hoar-frost, which were re-dissolved when the pressure 
was increased ; and as Mr. Hannay found that a solid 
when freed from its gaseous solvent was invariably de- 
posited in a crystalline form, he considered that carbon 
might be induced to dissolve and crystallize in a similar 
way. On making the attempt, however, he found that 
plumbago, charcoal and blacklead still refused to yield to 
the most probable solvents, even when these were brought 
to their critical points. Next he bethought him that sub- 
stances which refuse to combine under ordinary circum- 
stances, will do so readily in the “ nascent ” state—i.e., 
at the moment when they are liberated from some other 
combination ; and he found that when a gas containing 
both carbon and hydrogen is subjected to heat under 
great pressure, and in the presence of certain metals, the 
two part company, the hydrogen being attracted to the 
metal, and the carbon left free. After attacking this 
nascent carbon with various gaseous solvents, Mr. Hannay 
succeeded in dissolving it ; and, when the pressure was 
reduced, he had the triumphant satisfaction of seeing the 
carbon deposited in the form of minute transparent 
crystals, having all the characteristics of the true diamond. 
At present the cost of producing them is twenty times 
that of their market value. 

Whether Nature’s diamonds have been formed in a way 
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similar to Mr. maddening, 
Hannay’s is and for months 
doubtful; it afterward the 
may be that part, when 


she, with her 
unlimited re- 
sources, docs 
not always 
confine herself 
to one method ; 
but an eminent 
chemist has re- 
cently said: 
“We are en- 
tirely ignorant 
of the mode of 
the diamond’s 
formation in 
Nature. The 
only thing 
which may be 
regarded as 


certain is that 


it has not been 
formed at a 
high tempera- 
ture.” 


A TREE THAT 
Srines.— The 
“stinging-tree” 
of Queensland, 
Australia, is a 
luxurious 
shrub, pleasing 
to the eye, but 
dangerous to 
the touch. It 
grows from 
two to three 
inches to ten 
or fifteen feet 
in’ height, and 
emits a dis- 
agreeable odor. 
A traveler 
says : - “‘ Some- 
times, while 
shooting  tur- 
keys in the 
shrubs, I have 
entirely for- 
gotten the 
stinging - tree 
til I was 
warned of its 
close proximity 
by its smell, 
and have often 
found myself 
in a little for- 
est of them. I 
was only once 
5 Jung, and that 
very lightly. 
Its effects are 
eurious. It 
leaves no mark, 
but the pain is 
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touched, is 
tender in rainy 
weather, or 
when it gets 
wet in washing, 
etc. I have 
seen &@ man 
who treats or- 
dinary pain 
lightly, roll on 
the ground in 
agony after 
being stung, 
and I _ have 
known a horse 
so completely 
mad after get- 
ting into a 
grove of the 
trees, that he 
rushed open- 
mouthed at 
every one who 
approached 
him, and had 
to be shot. 
Dogs, when 
stung will rush 
about whining 
piteously, and 
biting pieces 
from the affect- 
ed part, in vain 
effort to escape 
pain. 


Tue first step 
toward great- 
ness is to be 
honest, says 
the proverb; 
but the proverb 
fails to state the 
case strongly 
enough. Hon- 
esty is not only 
the first step 
toward great- 


~ ness, it is great- 


ness itself. 


Ler every 
person s0 live 
that he can go 
to bed in peace 
with himself at 
night. No mat- 
ter who else 
fights with him, 
don’t let that 
little grumbler 
called con- 
science have 
good grounds 
for putting in 
his oar. 
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By AMANDA M. Douc.tas, 


SHE came in from a breezy ramble over the hills, and 
brought the breath of the woods with her. The light and 
shade was in her eyes, the bloom on her cheek, and that 
wonderful freshness in air and step, the elasticity of moun- 
tain-tops. 

Knowing that it was late, she hung her hat in the hall 
and walked into the breakfast-room. This was not a hotel 
exactly, but a large, roomy country house, with sundry 
additions, since fashion’s tide had, in some degree, 
turned toward Wantage Cliffs. And the Mounts were de- 
lightful, old-fashioned hosts. 

Cliff House, lower down, was the great place. Hops 
were frequent, and flirtations numerous and spicy. But 
Celia Halford had passed that dangerous time; indeed, 
she had come for the mountain air and Mrs. Mount’s 
motherly affection, and did not mind if most of the gen- 
tlemen in the house were old fogies. 

No doubt you will think her too old for a heroine ; she 
had pased thirty by a month when the romance of her life 
began in this out-of-the-way place, and in an unexpected 
manner. 

But I think some of the best and noblest impulses, 
faiths and realizations come after the first flush of impa- 
tient, unreasoning youth. 

Mrs. Mount still sat there, and a new-comer by her 
side. 

‘Mr, Murray, this is my friend Miss Halford; Mr. 
Murray, Celia. How bright and fresh you look! Sit 
down and have some breakfast.” 

Mr. Murray glanced up and nodded. A man about of 
her own age, not especially handsome, but strong, whole- 
some, earnest, with no weak or morbid lines about the 
face, though it was rather thin just now. His chestnut 
hair was cropped close, and showed a finely shaped head ; 
his eyes were hazel, his mouth firm, yet pleasant, and a 
broad, dimpled chin. Perhaps he was no better than 
dozens of men who did not appear to have half his stamina 
or truth ; but he did carry with him a something that im- 
pressed people strongly. 

He had met many girls anu women in his day, but as he 
looked at this one, an odd bit of poetry floated through 
his mind : 

“A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 
To warn, to counsel, and command ;” 


and it was so seldom one found these qualities in a woman 
——at least, in the women of the day. Then he thought of 
an evening—almost a year ago, when he had fancied him- 
self almost in a heaven of love, and in some way drifted 
lack into commonplace. She wasa bright, pretty, clever 
girl, just as fond of dancing, gayety and finery as before— 
in fact, in no whit changed. 

He fancied that in some mysterious way the love was to 
ennoble and render sacred all his future life ; instead, 
Nellie Darrell planned out the kind of house she wanted, 
the horses she hoped to be able to keep, and the dainty 
parties and dinners she meant to give. It would take a 
good deal of money, and he went to work manfully. 

He wanted to be married about the holidays. Nellie’s 
aunt had suggested as much. So he was straining every 
nerve, growing into a sharp, shrewd business man, wink- 
ing at transactions that he had held himself immeasurably 
above. Other men did them, and were landed for the re- 
sult. It was a hot, eager, unscrupulous race, where you 
pushed aside the weak, and overturned the strong, if you 


could. Every man for gain, not honor, honesty or fidel- 
ity ; these were obsolete virtues. 

Business being dull, and he rather worn with the strife, 
he bethought himself of this nook among the mountains, 
where he had spent some months half-a-dozen years ago. 
It had changed much, but here were Mr. and Mrs. Mount. 
At the Cliff House four or five friends were staying, and 
some very attractive girls. 

‘«But, I forgot,” said Curtis, laughingly ; ‘‘ Ned is 
already caged. It would be better for you at Mount’s, 
old fellow. There are two fat old widows and some prosy 
married people. Nothing like keeping out of danger.”’ - 

So he had arrived the evening before, slept late in the 
morning, and was here, taking breakfast with Miss Hal- 
ford, and discussing Nature with the zest and interest of 
two-and-twenty, when the world and he were new. 

Society nothings are no doubt safer. When two people 
bring out their souls and compare them, talk over the 
kind of lives that are best and truest, the stray bits in 
books that have lingered when plot and people were half 
forgotten, a poem that stirred and roused one to new en- 
deavor—unless they have very strong safeguards there is 
a subtle danger. 

I do not mean to say that they discovered over the 
breakfast-table how many thoughts and tastes they had in 
common, fancies they neither would be likely to share 
with the world in general—yet it did not take them many 
days to find it out. 

And Celia Halford had that great, exceeding charm in 
woman—simple friendliness. She fancied herself past the 
time of love and lovers. Three girls and their mother 
there had been, living on a scanty income in a country 
village. Clara, the eldest, was a handsome, showy girl, 
and before twenty married a widower—wealthy, of course, 
and old enough to have been her father, but kind of heart 
and well bred, and quite infatuated with his young wife, 
whose interest soon centred in her own family. 

Celia was a born housekeeper. She could make over 
old dresses equal to new, furnish up a room out of most 
unpromising fragments, and make two or three different 
dishes out of a cold joint. Besides this, she was an ad- 
mirable nurse, as her poor mother had occasion to 
know. 

Juliette, the younger sister, had a beautiful voice, and 
spending a Winter in the city, sung herself into matri- 
mony. 

Celia looked at her own quiet, uneventful life with a 
little regret but no actual pain. She gave her youth to 
her mother cheerfully. She had some friends, but no 
lovers. Was it some fatal lack, some want of attractive- 
ness ? 

Mrs. Halford died quite suddenly at the last. The 
small farm was bought up by a railroad company, and 
Mr. Grove, Juliette’s husband, invested the money so 
well that Celia found herself mistress of twenty thousand 
dollars at the time she was thirty. She looked still 
young, and Juliette was fain to make a belle of her; but 
this Summer she had refused all gayeties and come to her 
mother’s old friend, Mrs. Mount, little dreaming that her 
life was to cross another's at an unexpected angle, and 
open to her a world she scarcely thought of entering. 
But somehow the threads of tragedy always meet. 

Murray paid her no especial attention, yet there was 
never a day in which they did not have a little talk ora 
little stroll to themselves. He learned her habits and 
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haunts ; he joined her in morning rambles ; and in a fort- 
night he showed the improvement simple, natural living 
made with him. 

One moonlight night they were wandering about, dis- 
cussing the old subjects of love and sorrow, of lives tragic 
and commonplace. 

‘*Yet how few histories have anything in them worth 
remembering, or living over again,” he said. ‘‘I believe 
of all times I envy the era of the Crusades, Don’t laugh, 
Miss Halford. That sounds very young, I will admit, 
yet occasionally I find myself going back to twenty.” 

‘* And you regret that we live in such prosaic times ?” 

A half-sad expression crossed her face at the moment. 

«Even the war, you see, with all its deeds of hervism, 
has scarcely roused us. We have gone back to our 
money-getting. Friend and foe serve us alike.” 

“T should be sorry to think so,” she interrupted, 
quickly. 

“Tt amounts to that. We would not put our worldly 
possessions in jeopardy for any friend, and the man who 
betrayed and cheated last week is our invited guest to- 
morrow. No, I am not cynical, merely given to a stray 
bit of philosophy. And yetI can’t help thinking it would 
be worth half of one’s life to have a magnificent friend- 
ship or an overwhelming love in it. But that went out 
with Arthur’s Knights.” 

With that, Celia paused to think of her sisters. Neither 
had been rapturously, enthusiastically in love ; yet they 
were going through life comfortably. 

“Perhaps a reasonable, tranquil happiness is better,” 
she said ; yet her tone was not quite assured. 

** And those old people of the ballads—what a business 
they made of it! Modern love stands very little test or 
strain. Why, I can count up a host of broken engage- 
ments !”” 

‘*Perhaps a little heart-break then is better than a 
great deal of heart-break afterward.” 

‘‘T am not sure that I believe in broken hearts, even, 
Miss Halford.” 

“‘Now you are cynical, surely. Let us keep a little 
fait! ” 

It came into his mind at that moment that if anything 
should happen between him and Nellie, the changeful 
tide would soon wash away the sign of what had been. 
Would not a man who could supply all her material wants 
be the same to her; and as for him—— 

He was ashamed of himself that he could think of re- 
linquishing her so easily. Why, she ought to be as dear 
to him as his very life. Was his nature, his soul, so much 
at fault ? He wondered if it was wise. to spend so much 
time with Miss Halford. She was not the sort of woman 
to make him untrue ; she had no pretty, coquettish ways 
to lead a man on ; perhaps she was a little too strong, too 
self-poised. And yet she suggested possibilities that he 
had once dreamed of, but never found. 

He almost made up his mind to go down to Cliff House 
and have a plunge in the gayeties. There was a fascinat- 
ing widow and a divorcee who were flirting desperately, 
the more so as neither of them were inclined for matri- 
mony a second time. 

Half a dozen of his friends badgered him, and wondered 
what he could find so absorbing at the Mounts’! And 
then came some bad news. The venture on which he had 
staked so much, the bubble that had looked so fair, was 
swept away in an instant. He was almost a poor man 
again ! 

Nay, worse than that! He had been risking some 
money that he-had no right to use. He ought to go to 
New York, and borrow enough to replace it in case of an 


emergency. His two best friends were away. To whom 
could he turn in this terrible strait ? 

Failure had never occurred to him before—indeed, he 
had been uniformly successful. This venture would have 
put him above the danger of ill-fortune, if it had ended 
as he supposed. He had money in other matters, but 
it would be suicidal to take it out now at so great a 
sacrifice. 

Suppose he went to Nellie and her aunt, and said : 

“Tam ina great difficulty. I must have ten thousand 
dollars in a week’s time, or go to ruin, possibly. Do you 
love me well enough to befriend me ?” 

Thereat he smiled scornfully. Truly, he should do no 
such thing. But what a tender, loyal love it would be to 
which one could go in doubt or sorrow, or even sin ! 
Was there any such in this world! Just now he longed 
for the friendship and the love unto death, through evil 
as well as good report. 

Out on the broad porch he came face to face with Celia 
Halford. She looked so simply, purely noble standing 
there, the impersonation of a better and finer womanhood 
than the common society type, that he could have gone 
down on his knees and kissed the hem of her garment. 
If he were quite free—— 

He turned scarlet at the thought. At heart he wasa 
loyal man ; he had made his choice and would abide by 
it, unless fate intervened and pushed him down to social 
perdition, where he would not be worthy of any woman’s 
love. 

She colored too, delicately, like some pale-tinted rose, 
and struggled through a self-consciousness that was quite 
new to her. 

“Oh,” she began, “‘are you engaged this morning ? 
It would be a fine day for Eagle’s Nest!’ Then she 
paused, suddenly, and a strange tremor ran through her 
pulses. 

He had asked her to go with him sometimes ; why not 
take this opportunity—have one long, sweet, delightful 
day with her? Was he strong enough to dare such peril ? 
Alone with her in the mysterious, whispering woods, lis- 
tening to the cool, sweet voice, watching the slow-moving 
eyes that had come to have a wondrous fascination for 
him, and imagining how the tender red lips might breathe 
some dearer confessions !—— Then, with asudden wrench, 
he tore himself away from the vision. 

“‘T half promised the day to some of the fellows at the 
Cliff House,” he replied, rather confusedly. 

She felt a little disappointed, but making an effort, said, 
with some gayety : 

“T am not going to persuade you to break your 
promise.” 

He turned and glanced at her with something in his 
eyes that she could never forget. 

“You could do it easily, but it would not be well for 
either. Miss Halford, I have no right to stand in a false 
position, especially toward so noble and truthful a woman 
as you. I am engaged——” 

Her face was scarlet. Had she done or said aught that 
would make him think that— she—had designs ? 

“Forgive me—it was my only safeguard !” 

Then he left her, stunned and surprised, ready to blame 
and torture herself after the manner of sensitive, honor- 
able women. How could she have been so frank, so 
friendly and foolish? Up here, in this out-of-the-way | 
place, she had fallen into a blunder that she never would ~ 
have committed in society. Would it not be best to pack 
her trunks and rejoin Juliette at Newport ? 

She went to her room and sewed industriously all the 
morning. It was an unusually quiet day, but she was 
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glanced at the signature, and 
again at the envelope, ‘‘ Edward 
Murray, Esq.” 

A flush of scarlet stained her 
proud face. The letter had 
been brought in carelessly, and 
in a calmer mood she could not 
have made the mistake. But 
she had learned enough t6 know 
‘Nat this was important to him ; 
that it concerned his reputation. 
Oh, was it true that he had 
made an attempt to go out of 
life rather than face anything 
so bitter ? 

And how was she to get it to 
him without cruel mortification ? 
She had torn the envelope in 
opening it carelessly. No, there 
was nothing but the truth, so 
she inclosed the letter anew, 
with a slip of paper, on which 
was written her apology. 

The news was quite encour- 
aging the next morning. The 
wound was severe, bot Murray 
had a fine constitution, and the 


restless in the extreme ; the effort she made to keep her | doctor felt sure that he would pull through. 

thoughts in one direction tired and confused her ; every Celia sent in the letter by a servant, and wondered if 
step roused her nerves to an electric state, with some | she had not better begin her packing ! 

sense of sudden and vital change, and she seemed to Mrs. Mount came to her presently. 


shrink from an unseen ordeal that she knew she must face ‘*Mr. Murray insists upon seeing you, 


” 


she began. 


presently. ; “The doctor said he must be kept very quiet, but he wor- 
Are there presentiments ? She fancied she ran away to | ries about this. Don’t excite him, Celia. He knows you 

escape what was coming ; she would take a long walk and | saved his life, but I would not let him talk about it.” 

have tea in her own room, and to-morrow she would ‘Did I save his life ?” she asked, wonderingly. 

surely go. So she put on her wide leghorn hat, with its ‘““Why, of course.* There, you had better go, and not 


drooping plume, and walked rapidly to one of her favor- | keep him waiting.” 


ite haunts, a little nook formed by a great craggy rock She said to herself that her sympathy was but natural 


and a group of gnarled trees. The wood - robins 
haunted it, but now they seemed strangely silent. 

What was this? Something flung in a heap, a 
human form—a familiar garb—a face ghastly with 
pallor and blood, a face so well known that she 
reeled and uttered a wild shriek. Then her senses 
seemed to return. She felt for the pulse and found 
none. Help must be had—oh, Heaven, grant that 
it might not be too late ! 

She flew back to the house and frightened them 
with her pale face and startling story. Mr. Mount 
and two men started for the body, while a servant 
was dispatched for Dr. Jaynes. 

“He is not dead,” Mrs. Mount said, coming to 
her room, hours afterward, it appeared. It is an 
ugly wound, and he must have bled a good deal. 
What a mercy you found him! He had been off 
hunting with some of the Cliff people. Harry 
Conlan said he seemed dumpish and out of spirits, 
but I can’t think he did it purposely, though they 
do say he lost dreadfully by some stocks. Will 
you come down, or shall I send you up some hot 
tea? You look deathly yourself.” 

“Send up something,” she answered, tremu- 
lously. 

But she wanted no supper. Later her mail was 
brought in. She had one gentleman correspondent, 
her brother-in-law, and she opened this business- 
looking letter carelessly, and puzzled herself over 
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for a friend she liked and admired, and who was in mis- 
fortune. Yet she would have shunned the interview had 
it been possible. But when she saw him so white and 
wan, and noted the deprecating expression of the sweet, 
sad eyes, her whole heart went out in pity. 

“*T wanted to see you’’— and he fumbled a little with 
the fatal letter, his features sharpening with a struggle 
like that of death. 

“You did not mean to take your life yesterday ?” she 
cried, in accents of distress. 

“No. Don’t think that meanly of me, Miss Halford. 
As God bears me 
witness, that was 
an accident. And 
I ought to be 
grateful that you 
found me, yet I 
am not sure but 
death would have 
been the _ best 
thing that could 
have happened to 
me. Nay, do not 
shudder ; I shall 
not pain you by 
dying here before 
your eyes.” 

““Can I not do 
something: for 
you ?” she asked, 
tremulously. 

“T want to 
make a little ex- 
planation. A 
good and hono- 
rable woman will 
no doubt be 
shocked by such 
a story, and yet 
it is no uncom- 
mon one. Miss 
Halford, let me 
confess the sum 
of my villainies. 
I am engaged to 
a girl whom I 
have every reason 
to believe loves 
me. For her sake 
I was making 
haste to be rich. 
I have used some 
money confided 
to my care and 
lest it. I have 
met a woman who 
could be the 
ideal of a noble and true-hearted man. She has given 
me no encouragement by word or deed, but through her 
I have learned what love, pure and sacred, might do for 
a man—help him to reach the high estate God meant for 
him. So here I tell her the truth, that she may despise 
meas I deserve. All this, you see, is the bitter sting in 
the knowledge that she has saved my life—it should have 
‘been the life of a nobler man.” 

“Can Ido nothing for you ?” and the tone, piercing 
sweet, called a smile to his pallid face. 

“Tam not sure but the most sensible thing would be to 
tear off these bandages and drift out of the world. For if 
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T live, there are ruin and disgrace. And yet, if I could 
have seen with the clear eyes that I see to-day! But we 
must pay our penalties and learn wisdom too late. Will 
you forgive me the pain I have caused you ? will you let 
me say that it has been a great pleasure to know you this 
brief while ?” : 

He raised himself a little, put out his hand—then, over- 
come by exhaustion, fainted quite away. 

She summoned Mrs. Mount, who said, crossly : 

‘*How could you, Celia? And when I told you to be 
so careful, too !’’ Then she sent her out of the room. 

The fact that 
Mr. Murray did 
or could have 
loved her had 
very little weight 
with Celia Hal- 
ford then. She 
was shocked. He 
had fallen far 
below her ideal. 
And yet, only two 
days ago, she be- 
lieved him the 
embodiment of 
honorable man- 
hood. 

After all, what 
was it to her? 
They were the 
simplest of Sum- 
mer friends. And 
yet, if she were a 
man, she would 
not hesitate to 
save him. She 
had begun to ex- 
perience the nar- 
rowness and the 
loneliness of her 
own life, and was 
longing to do 
something that 
would take her 
beyond the every- 
day round, give 
her warm and 
vital interest in 
her fellow - crea- 
tures. 

Could she res- 
cue this soul from 
its moral danger 
and death? It 
might be strong 
for all the years 
to come. The 
desire grew upon her. But for another woman’s pleasure 
and happiness! To see other lips quaffing the delicious 
draught, and hasking in the sunshine of prosperity ! 

Then she thrust aside the jealouw pain. If there was 
any grace or virtue or nobleness intl deed, why should a 
petty resentment stand in her way? [ff she could add one 
to the list of worthier men, would it not be a sweet solace 
to herself ? 

The place was full of excitement. Friends from Cliff 
House came over and watched with him, for fever set in, 
and for ten days Murray hovered between life and death. 

Meanwhile Miss Halford decided to act. She went to 
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New York and gathered up her available assets, and de- 
posited them in one bank, subject to Murray’s order. 
What would happen if he died, she never thought. There 
was twelve thousand for present emergencies. She was 
thankful that her sharp and careful brother-in-law was out 
of the city, and could ask no questions. 

When she returned, Mrs. Mount had forgotten her vex- 
ation, or perhaps Celia’s cooler nerves commanded admi- 
ration. One of Murray’s friends, Philip Archer, had sent 
for Nellie Darrell and her aunt. Conlan had gone to New 
York to answer an important telegram, and came back 
with an anxious face. 

“Can you help me to find all his papers, Miss Halford ? 
There’s some trouble in his money affairs. You see, he 
lost dreadfully by the Pacific, and there ought to be a 
large sum of money somewhere. I’d stake my very life on 
Murray’s honesty. He couldn’t do a mean or questiona- 
ble thing. Hang it! if I had ten thousand of my own I'd 
use it ina moment. But little irregularities travel so fast 
in business circles, and he, poor fellow! lying there on 
his back, with no more sense than a kitten. It’s too 
bad !” 

She had much ado to keep her face clear and her voice 
steady. 

‘Have you looked everywhere ?” 

“Yes, I ransacked his office-safe thoroughly, and ran 
round to several of the banks.” 

‘No; but here I mean.” 

“T looked over everything last night. 
gine——” 

Why should that troublesome scarlet rise to her face ? . 

“‘T laid some papers in that small drawer. Mrs. Mount 
has the key.” 

But Mrs. Mount had mislaid it, and there was a great 
search. How Celia’s heart beat! Had she saved him ? 

Coulan turned over several things—two of Miss Dar- 
rell’s letters, business memorandums, and the receipt- 
book of the deposit. : 

“Good! I knew he had everything all right!” cried 
the delighted fellow. ‘‘The sum in question is ten thou- 
sand, and here is twelve. I shall take it upon myself to 
go straight to New York and stop this abominable suspi- 
cion. Miss Halford, that poor chap is as true as steel. 
We must all help him to get well.” 

She gave a long, relieved breath. Her work had not 
been in vain. 

Nellie Darrell soon made her appearance. A lovely, 
slender blonde, with the grace of a sylph, and a voice like 
a bird. Her whole soul seemed to be centred in Murray, 
and every one was interested in her immediately. Flow- 
ers and fruit were showered upon her, and her nod or wish 
was potent. These were the kind of women who carried 
men captive. 

Celia Halford did not take cordially to her rival. Per- 
haps this was not in woman’s nature. Her presence was 
still needed in the sick-room ; for, though Nellie could 
bend in speechless grief over her lover, she had no taste 
for the small, tiresome details. She fanned him for ten 
minutes, Celia by the hour ; she grew tired of the enforced 
quiet, and accepted numerous invitations to ride, for 
every one was infatuat.:d about her. 

Celia was alone wit: Murray one afternoon. He had 
been reading letters fi »m the city, and, between these and 
his friends’ confused uccount, he was beginning to sus- 
pect the truth. He had been miraculously saved. 

He watched her furtively. How thin and pale the brave 
face had grown ! 

‘Miss Halford ”—his voice was weak and quavering— 
‘J do not know how to thank you for your friendship. 


I can’t ima- 
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Such things look possible in books, but scarcely do to 
think of as reality.” 

“Tf you are satisfied to live and make the best of life, I 
shall be amply rewarded,” she answered, gravely, not 
turning her eyes, as he hoped. 

“T need scarcely say that there is no temptation strong 
enough to make me swerve from the strict path of in- 
tegrity again. I am not worthy to worship you in 
silence, and yet I am proud to accept my honorable name. 
and my salvation at your hands. And now, while I can, I 
want to give you a note for the amount.. I cannot rest 
until the matter is properly arranged. For the rest, 
nothing can ever repay you. Will you bring me that. 
desk yonder ?” 

“The kindness comes down to a very commonplace 
business basis,” she said, though there was a little 
tremble in her voice. ‘It is merely an exchange of se- 
curities.”’ 

‘But, remember—I might have died.” 

“T had faith in you.” 

“Thank you.” 

Then he folded the note and gave it to her, and a tear 
dropped on her hand beside. He leaned back on the 
pillow, buried his face in it, and there was a long silence. 

Some time after there was a general dispersion from the 
Cliff. Celia went to join her sister for a tour through the 
Canadas, and so they did not meet until October, when she 
was settled with Mrs. Grove for the Winter. 

Murray called upon her one morning, judging rightly 
that he would be more likely tv fiad her alore. 

How strange it appeared to her now that she should 
have gone to that out-of-the-way place to save her next- 
door neighbor, as it were. 

He still looked pale and thin, but there was an expres- 
sion of honor and resolution in his face that promised well 
for the future. 

“‘T have been settling up my business,” he explained, 
‘and find that something was saved from the wreck. So 
Ihave brought you a check for five thousand dollars. The 
remainder I shall pay by installments as speedily as pos- 
sible.” 

“But if it would be of any service,” and she held the 
check irresolutely in her hand. 

“No,” he said ; ‘‘you are kindness itself; but I have 
resolved never again to risk money that is not absolutely 
mine. I think we business men have come to be too lax 
in principle and practice, too ready to appropriate our 
neighbors’ property, hoping for the next turn in Fortune’s 
wheel to make it good. I have accepted a temporary po- 
sition at the West, and shall be absent the best part of a 
year ; but this restitution shall be my first work.” 

‘* And your marriage ?” 

She uttered it suddenly, without thought. 

“Tt is put off at present. Nellie was sweetness itself, 
and bore the disappointment bravely. I must get out of 
debt before I think of that.” 

* Oh!” she cried ; ‘‘and this will be a burden hanging 
around your neck.” 

He took her hand. There was no bridging over the 
gulf between them. Both knew it. 

“Tt was salvation as well, Miss Halford. But for your 
generous aid I must have gone down to disgrace, infamy,” 
and he shivered. ‘‘Even if I had not been hurt, I 
scarcely know a friend who could have helped me at that 
crisis. And I mean that you shall never be ashamed of 
having saved me.” 

That evening, in the solitude of her own room, Celia 
Halford admitted to herself that it would not be a difficult 
thing to love this man. It was strange, but she felt that 
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she could trust his simplest word implicitly. And she 
must strive against any warmer sentiment. What non- 
sense, indeed !—was she not past thirty ! 

At midwinter Miss Darrell and her aunt settled them- 
selves at a hotel, and made a little dazzle in society. 
Nellie sought out Celia, and they became friends after a 
fashion. Mrs. Norton rather bewailed her niece’s unfor- 
tunate engagement. 

“T did think Mr. Murray an unusually promising bus- 
inass man,” she said, one evening, at Mrs. Groves’s ; ‘“‘and 
he might just as well have gone on here and recovered 
himself, as to throw up society and everything just for 
a salaried position. Now is the time for him to be making 
his mark and his fortune, too. Business never offered 
such superior advantages. Why, people make half a mil- 
lion now where they only made a few thousands years 

yp? 

And yet the golden wheel turned out something worse 
than blanks. On this hand there was a defalcation, here 
some bank officer speculated and lost private funds, there 
a man stretched his capital and his credit to the last 
verge, and brought ruin and starvation to innocent people 
who had trusted him. 

Some time afterward they were discussing one of these 
cases, where a wife had interposed her private fortune to 
save her husband from disgrace. 

“It is the one thing I could not forgive !” Nellie de- 
clared, with energy. ‘‘To think of a person for whom 
you had cared being a thief !—for it is-just that !” 

“But it was noble in Mrs. Lambert to do what she 
could for him, her husband,” said Celia, with a quick 
heart-beat. 

“I think it very foolish to beggar yourself and your 
children! No; 1f he was weak enough to sin, he should 
pay the penalty. I should show the world that I had no 
sympathy whatever with dishonesty ;” and the pretty face 
settled into decisive lines. 

Murray would have had no lenient judge in her. And 
yet it was for her sake that he was striving to get rich, to 
foster pretty vanities and useless, selfish luxuries. Oh, 
what cruel tempters women were ! 

In May Murray sent Celia a check for another thousand 
dollars, and a little later she heard that his engagement 
was broken. 

‘“‘ He has grown very queer in some things,” Nellie con- 
fessed; ‘‘and he has given up his ambitions. He never 
expects to be rich, he wrote, and aunii: said it was just 
throwing away my time. I have not ‘ne firsc qualification 
for a poor man’s wife, and it would be folly to keep on 
with him.” 

Murray received back his ring. ‘‘The end of a 
woman’s love,” he said, with a little sigh. For her sake 
he had been mad enough to sin. She would never know— 
there was only one woman in the world grand enough to 
forgive such a thing. 

Celia was a little disappointed that Murray never wrote. 
Then Mrs. Grove insisted upon taking her abroad, and it 
seemed as if she grew younger and prettier. She even 
refused two good offers of marriage, much to Juliette’s 
chagrin. 

‘You are as foolish as any girl of sixteen,” déclared the 
vexed matron. 

‘*But I have money of my own, and can be an inde- 
pendent woman,”’ returned Celia, with a smile. 

They returned in September. 

While Mrs. Grove was refurnishing and resettling, Celia 
indulged in an old longing for Wantage Cliffs. Mrs. 
Mount was alone, and glad enough to see her. They 
talked of tha old time more than two years ago. Murray 


had been up for a fortnight that Summer. He had less- 
ened his debt to her until there was but four thousand re- 
maining. But, oh, how she wished it did not stand be- 
tween, such a grim phantom, wringing his very life, as it 
were, 

But a little good fortune befell him. An uncle died 
and left him ten thousand dollars. He went to New York, 
and then followed her. 

It was October, and all the afternoon she had been 
rambling over the hills. Now she sat in the dusky, 
drowsy light of the cheerful fire, the blaze of the pine 
logs making the room aglow with warmth and brightness. 
A quick step through the hall started her, there was a 
slight tap, and the door opened. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Murray !” 

She sprang up, her face crimson with the remembrance 
of her foolish dreams. 

How well and handsome he looked! And how full and 
joyous his voice seemed, as they exchanged their first sur- 
prised greeting ! 

‘“You can almost guess what brought me. 
a little good fortune——” 

‘‘Oh !” she cried, vehemently ; ‘‘I hate the thonght of 
that money! It seems like coining your heart’s blood 
into gold, as if I was some merciless vampire——’” and 
she paused in confusion. 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

‘You are not repenting your good deed, surely ?” he 
said. 

‘“Repenting ? I did not mean that! Only—it seems 
as if there ought to be something better in the world in 
one’s thoughts than money.” 

‘‘Have you the note with you?” he asked, gravely. 
‘© We can soon finish the unpleasant part.” 

She always carried it with her, for some foolish reason. 
She went for it and came back—her heart in a strange 
flutter. Mr. Grove had added largely to her fortune in 
these two years, and she should never miss this if she 
only dared——” r 

Celia Halford walked straight past him, standing there 
with his head bent a little, lost in deep thought. She 
tore the note across and threw it into the blaze. 

‘“‘Oh! what have you done ?” and he glanced at her in 
amaze. 

“Given you your freedom. As the years go on, you 
would come to hate me for being a black, officious 
shadow, a gnawing bond——” 

“Hate you! Oh, Miss Halford, if I dared, I should 
go down on my knees in this very place and worship you 
as an angel! Heaven knows, if you never looked upon 
me again, I should be honest and upright to my latest 
moment! And—if I dared ””—then, suddenly checking 
himself and trying to steady his voice—‘‘ it is not quite as 
you think ; a legacy from my uncle enables me to pay it 
all. And yet I am not sure but it would have been 
sweeter to work for every penny.” 

She had done nothing, then, by her useless little effort 
to free him; and she stood silent, abashed, her face 
scarlet, her lip quivering. She felt that she loved this 
man—that he loved her. To come so near to happiness 
and find this hateful bar between ! 

He had no right to sentiment, then or ever. If he 
could have met her long ago—but she would always re- 
member the weak spot in his armor, his honor as well. 
And she was so purely, simply noble! the one thing in 
the world that he coveted ! 

‘We can soon right it,” he said ; but there was a husky 
tremor in his voice. ‘I brought the check——” 

The fire seemed to flicker before her, and the room was 
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in a purple mist. She stretched out her hands. Murray 
seized them and covered them with kisses, caught her 
in his arms, and, without a word, they felt as if they had 
belonged to one another from the beginning ; that their 
secret would be one of the tenderest and most sacred 
bonds between them. 

Mrs. Grove was greatly surprised when, somewhere 
about midwinter, the engagement was announced, and, 
after much serious deliberation, Mr. Grove made him a 
generous offer of partnership. 

‘For I do believe Murray is that rara avis—an honest 
man,” he said, privately and aside, to his wife. 

Nellie Darrell had long since 
found a man to her fancy and 
requirements —a _ rich railroad 
magnate more than twice her age. 
She smiled complacently when 
she heard of the marriage, and 
pronounced it a very good family 
arrangement. 

‘She is not young, but then she 
has influence and some money of 
her own ; and he has made a wise 
choice,” said this little queen of 
fashion. 

But to the husband and wife 
there is something higher and 
nobler than money-getting or dis- 
play. Now and then some man is 
made Murray’s debtor for counsel 
and assistance, that mayhap saves 
him from ruin and disgrace. And 
so Celia Halford’s reward is a 
never-failing one, 


LEKAIN IN “MEROPE.”— AFTER THE PICTURE 
BY HUGUIER, 


THE FRENCH STAGE. 
By H. BARTON BAKER. 


THE poorer pilgrims, upon their return from the Holy 
Land, used to chant through the streets of Paris songs de- 
scriptive of their adventures, intermingled with Scriptural 
stories ; these chants were illustrated by appropriate ges- 
tures—in fine, acted. In the course of time these exhibi- 
tions came to be regarded as a regular institution; the 
citizens erected a building for their performance, and 
Charles VI. granted a. patent to a certain number of per- 
sons who were enrolled under the title of ‘‘ Les Confréres 
de la Passion,” bestowing upon 
them the exclusive monopoly of 
the representation of mystery or 
miracle plays. Some time after- 
ward a number of young gentle- 
men, who took the name of *‘ Les 
Enfans sans Souci,” formed them- 
selves into a society for the repre. 
sentation of broadly humorous 
pieces, which they called “‘ farces.” 
By-and-by the Confréres and the 
Enfans amalgamated. Then rose 
up another company, which as- 
sumed the quaint title of ‘Le 
Royaume de la Basoche et de 
l’Empire de Galilée,” and ad- 
vanced to a species of Aristo- 
phanic comedy in which the per- 
sons and events of the day were 
held up to ridicule. 

At length these exhibitions be- 
came so grossly immoral and 
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blasphemous that they were suppressed, and the use 
of Scriptural subjects and the appearance of men in Holy 
Orders upon the public stage were prohibited by royal 
edicts (1540-8). A new theatre was now erected in the old 
Hotel de Bourgogne, and there, in 1552, Jodelle produced 
the first regular play in the French language. Baif fol- 
lowed with translations from the Greek dramatists. In 
the year 1600 a second theatre was opened, in the Marais, 
to which the famous Hardy became the poet. This 
French Lope de Vega is said to have composed 600 plays, 
all in verse. Authors, however, were held in such little 
account that, until 
the time of Racan 
Théophile, and Ro- 
trou, the immediate 
predecessors of Cor- 
neille, their names 
were not even an- 
nounced, the bills 
simply stating that 
the poet of the 
theatre had worked 
upon an excellent 
subject ; if this did 
not suffice to bring 
an audience, the 
actors beat a drum 
at the door. 

The two theatres 
remained upon an 
equal footing until 
Louis XIII, - in 
1634, commanded 

‘six of the best 
actors of the Marais 
to go over to the 
Hotel de Bour-° 
gogne. From that 
time the fortunes of 
the latter house 
rose rapidly, until 
it became the thea- 
tre of Paris. The 
above date may be 
taken as marking 
the advent of the 
regular French 
stage, which was 
thus nearly half a 
century behind the 
English. 

At this time, al- 
though Rotrou was 
in his maturity, 
and Corneille had 
written his earlier 
pieces, Hardy was 
still in the ascendant. Many of this author’s works were 
mere skeletons, filled in by the improvisation of the actors, 
more especially of the comic ones, who had unlimited 
license to ‘“‘gag.” Under Moliére the new theatre of the 
Palais Royal rose to supreme importance ; but it was a 
Parisian Haymarket ; the rival house held the monopoly 
of Corneille, Racine, and the tragic drama. At Moliére’s 
death the fortunes of his house fell, as several of the best 
actors went over to the Bourgogne. 

In 1665 the number of theatres had risen to five, but 
eight years later the king reduced it to two—the Hotel de 
Bourgogne and a new one in the Rue Marazin. This ar- 
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rangement did not last long, for in 1680 these were amal- 
gamated, by royal command, under the title of the ‘ So- 
ciétaires de la Comédie Frangaise.” This was the origin 
of the most famous dramatic establishment in Europe, 
which has thus almost arrived at its two hundredth ann1- 
versary. It has, however, shifted its quarters several 
times: from 1668 to 1770 it was fixed in the Rue des 
Fossés-St.-Germain-des-Prés ; then, for a short time, it 
was removed to the Tuileries, afterward to the Hétel de 
Condé—the site upon which the Odeon now stands— 
where it remained until the Revolution. 

The theatres of 
the seventeenth 
century, and even 
of the earlier part 
of the eighteenth, 
were of the rudest 
construction, being 
usually formed out 
of disused tennis 
courts. Their shape 
was oblong; 
benches one above 
another were fixed 
against the side 
walls for the more 
aristocratic specta- 
tors. The incon- 
venience of these 
seats, both for sight 
and sound, led to 
the élite of the 
audience being ac- 
commodated with 
ehairs upon the 
stage. The centre 
of the floor was the 
parterre, and was 
without seats. <A 
ring of tallow can- 
dles, formed into a 
kind of rude chan- 
delier, such as a 
few years ago might 
have been seen in 
a village circus, sus- 
pended over the 
centre of the stage, 
was the sole illumi- 
nation. The stage 
was erected in an 
alcove at one end. 
Three or four 
wooden frames on 
each side formed 
the “‘ wings ” or en- 
trances, a painted 
curtain in the background the scenery, and some bands 
of blue paper hung from the ceiling represented sky and 
roof. The changes of scene were effected by movable 
curtains or rolling-cloths. The play began at two o’clock 
and terminated at half-past four. The price of admis- 
sion to the parterre was four sous. The great success 
of ‘‘Les Précieuses Ridicules” induced Moliére to raise 
it to ten sous, but at the end of the run it had receded 
to five. Bf 1667, however, the price had risen to fifteen 
sous. The audience, both great and humble, were as 
rude as the accommodation. 

Here is a picture of the parterre, drawn by an eye- 
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witness : ‘‘The parterre is very inconvenient on account 
of the press; there are to be found there a thousand 
knaves, mingled with the honest people whom they some- 
times wish to affront. ‘They make quarrels out of nothing, 
draw their swords and interrupt the play. At their quiet- 
est they do not cease talking, crying, and hissing; and 
because they have paid nothing for their entrance, and 
that they come there only for lack of another occupation, 
they care little to hear what the actors say.” 

At that time the troops of the royal household, and 
many servitors of the great, had the free entrée to the par- 
terre. This troublesome and expensive privilege was 
abolished by Moliére, but only after a riot, in which sey- 
eral persons were killed. 

The behavior of the aristocratic portion of the audience 
was little better. The fops and people of fashion had 
their seats upon the stage. The theatre was what the 
opera is at the present day—a rendezvous—and coquet- 
ting, and chattering, and loud laughter interrupted the 
performance, to the indignation of the more respectable 
portion of the parterre, which frequently resented it. 
Sometimes the crowd upon the stage was so large that 
there was scarcely room for the actors, and sentinels had 
to be placed at the entrances to keep the people back. A 
ludicrous anecdote is told of the first representation of 
“Sémiramis.” Just in front of the tomb of Ninus the 
crush was:so great that the ghost could not issue there- 
from until the sentinel had shouted out several times, 
‘‘Make way for the ghost, gentlemen ! make way for the 
ghost !” 

While stage and auditorium were so primitive, costume 
attained a magnificence which, perhaps, was scarcely 
equaled even under the Second Empire. The dresses of 
the actresses are said to have rarely cost less than eight 
hundred louis d’or, and exceeded in richness and ampli- 
tude of material and splendor of ornamentation those of 
the Court ladies. But the costliness was all; the appro- 
priateness was never for a moment considered. The cos- 
tume of the gentlemen was always the same, whether for 
tragedy or comedy, whether the scene was laid in Greece, 
Rome, France, or Constantinople ; it was the dress of a 
gentleman of the Court—a velvet, gold-embroidered, full- 
skirted coat, short breeches, silk stockings rolled over the 
knee, red-heeled shoes, three-cornered hat, trimmed with 
lace and feathers, and an enormous flowing periwig. A 
warrior was distinguished by wearing a cuirass over this 
dress, such as the fine gentlemen fought in at Blenheim or 
Ramillies ; a king or emperor, by a wreath of laurel upon 
his head. 

In the eighteenth century the wig was powdered and the 
cuirass was superseded by a simple scarf; the hips were 
padded with horsehair, to make the waist appear slender. 
The ladies were, of course, attired in the gigantic hoop 
and brocaded silk of the prevailing mode. Such was the 
appearance of Corneille’s and Racine’s heroes and heroines 
—of Horace, the Cid, Titus, Bajazet, of Camille, Chiméne, 
Andromaque, and Roxane. 

It was not until Voltaire’s time that any attempt was 
made to alter these absurdities. The great reformers of 
French theatrical costume were Lekain and Mademoiselle 
Clairon. It was a taste that encountered great opposition 
from the conservative Sociétaires, and could be pursued 
only with extreme caution and by sometimes ludicrous 
gradations. In ‘‘Tancréde” Lekain cast aside for the first 
time the false hips; in ‘‘ Gengis-Khan” he wore a real 
tiger-skin ; but the silk stockings, red-heeled shoes, and 
powdered, flowing wig remained. The wig was a kind of 
sacred institution that the bold innovator feared to attack. 
A coup de thédtre by an obscure performer, however, 


achieved that before which the great actor had trembled. 
This personage, having to perform the part of Hercules, 
dared to don a wig of tangled blackness that would have 
been worthy of a brigand chief of the old Coburg days; 
nevertheless, he did not present himself without provid- 
ing a shelter for his temerity, should it be resented by the 
audience. In one hand he carried the traditional club, in 
the other the powdered peruke. For a moment he stood 
uncertain of the result, until a murmur of approbation 
reassured him ; then, and with a triumphant air, he cast 
the courtly headgear into the side scenes. It was a revo- 
lution, and from that time the work of reform went on 
bravely, until Talma walked upon the stage in a Roman 
toga, and studied accuracy of costume with as much at- 
tention as a Kean or a Macready. 

What Lekain was doing for the male characters Made- 
moiselle Clairon was accomplishing for the female, and 
hoops and brocades were giving place to the narrow and 
simple garments of the classicage. Marmontel tells us in 
his Memoirs that he had been continually urging upon 
this great actress to cast aside not only the artificial cos- 
tume, but the stilted declamation which was the fashion 
of the day, and to resort to a more natural style. ‘‘ But 
other counsels than mine prevailed,” he writes, ‘and, 
tired of being importunate without utility, I had given up 
the point, when I saw the actress suddenly and voluntar- 
ily come over to my opinion. She came to play Roxane 
at the little theatre in Versailles. I went to see her at her 
toilet, and for the first time I found her dressed in the 
habit of a sultana, without hoop, her arms half bare, and 
in the truth of Oriental costume. I congratulated her. 
‘You will presently be delighted with me,’ she said. ‘I 
have just been on a journey to Bordeaux. I found there 
but a very small theatre, to which I was obliged to ac- 
commodate myself. The thought struck me of suiting 
my action to its size, and of makirg trial of that simple 
declamation you have so often recommended to me. It 
was there the greatest success ; I am going to try it again 
here, upon this little theatre.’ The event surpassed her 
expectations and mine. It was no longer the actress, it 
was Roxane herself, whom the audience thought they saw 
and heard. The astonishment, the illusion, the enchant- 
ment, were extreme. ll inquired, ‘Where are we ? 
They had heard nothing like it. I saw her after the play, 
and was about to congratulate her on her success. ‘Ah,’ 
she said, ‘don’t you see that it ruins me? In all my 
characters the costume must now be observed ; the truth 
of declamation requires that of dress. All my rich stage 
wardrobe is from this moment rejected. But the sacrifice 
is made. You shall see me here within a week playing 
Electra after nature, as I have just played Roxane.’ ” 

While the mechanical part of the theatre was rude and 
inartistic, the intellectual portion was transcendent. Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliére, Voltaire, were interpreted by 
geniuses such as Champmeslé, Clairon, Lecouvreur, 
Baron, Molé, Lekain, and others too numerous to men- 
tion. The training, however, to which these artistes sub- 
mitted was most tedious and laborious. The voice was 
educated to a perfection of flexibility that could produce 
the most delicate shades of meaning, with as much care 
as would now be bestowed upon that of an aspirant for 
opera. Gesture was cultivated with an attention to pro- 
priety equally minute. 

To go to a later period than that at which we have at 
present arrived, when Mademoiselle Mars was studying 
under Mademoiselle Contat, her gesticulation was so ex- 
cessive, and frequently so inappropriate, that her instruct- 
ress had to bind her arms down to her, sides ; but one 
day, carried away by the passion of the scene, she burst 
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the cord by an uncontrollable movement. That,” ex- 
claimed Mademoiselle Contat, ‘‘is true passion, which 
ever breaks through the barrier that decorum imposes.” 

The art of facial expression, of conveying without 
speech by the eye and lipand muscles of the face the feel- 
ing of the soul, was carried to the same perfection. While 
listening to the avowal of Atalide’s love for Bajazet, 
Champmeslé, as Roxane, could, without uttering a sylla- 
ble, bring down the house. 

Such minute attentions to detail were absolutely essen- 
tial to fix the interest of the spectators during the inter- 
minable declamations, descriptions, long stories, and 
frequently wearisome inaction of the French classical 
drama. The different conditions of the stage in the two 
sountries will go some way in accounting for the superior 
artistic excellence of French acting. The Shakespearian 
drama—and under that name we include not only the 
works of the great master, but those of his contemporaries 
and imitators—was so vigorous, so replete with interest 
and action, that, while the actors caught its spirit and 
presented it with boldness and fire, such tricks of art 
were needless to grasp the sympathies of the audience ; 
and being, as we are, by nature the least artistic of all the 
great nations of Europe, such tricks would be despised, 
at least, by performers of inferior merit. 

During the two centuries of its existence there are few 
institutions which can boast of so long and illustrious a 
roll of names as the Comédie Frangaise. Going back to 
ita very first days, we are encountered by two most famous 
ones—Champmeslé and Baron. Champmeslé was the 
heroine of all Racine’s great plays, and was instructed in 
her art by the master himself. Madame de Sévigné, after 
seeing her as Roxane in ‘‘ Bajazet,” pronounced her to be 
the most miraculously fine actress she had ever seen. 

It was the ambition of the age to reproduce as nearly as 
possible the dramatic and histrionic forms of the classic 
stage. It is supposed that the verses of Sophocles and 
Euripides were delivered by the Greek actors in tones 
resembling the recitatives of the modern opera ; and to 
approximate to this form, the first representatives of Cor- 
neille’s and Racine’s tragedies affected a half musical 
style of recitation, which in the mouths of inferior per- 
formers became unnatural and monotonous in the extreme. 
Champmeslé was the first to modify—although she used 
it—this style of delivery by tones of real passion. 

“She takes good care not to sing as the ethers do,” 
writes a contemporary, ‘‘ but she knows so well how to 
guide her voice, and gives such natural intlections to her 
speech, that she appears as though the sentiments were in 
her heart when they are only upon her lips.” 

The handsome Baron was the idol both of the Parisian 
public and of the fine ladies of the court. At thirty-seven 
he quitted the stage in a fit of spleen, to return to it 
again at sixty-eight. He resumed the parts of his youth 
—Titus, Achille, Oreste—and is said to have sustained 
them with all his old fire and vivacity. Occasionally, 
however, the disparity between the man and the character 
became awkwardly apparent, as when, at the age of 
seventy-cight, he was playing Antiochus in ‘“‘ Rodogune.” 
In one scene, Cleopatra, which was played by a young and 
beautiful woman, has to address Antiochus and Sceleucus 
with ‘‘ Approchez, mes enfans.”. The audience burst into 
a fit of laughter. Indeed, at the first indication of failing 
powers, they showed him but little indulgence. 

‘‘ Ungrateful parterre !” he exclaimed, one night, after 
he had been hissed, ‘‘if thou hast any taste, it is I who 
have bestowed it upon thee, and now thou hast turned it 
into a weapon against me.” The egotism of this speech 
is surpassed by another ascribed to him. ‘‘ Every hur- 


dred years,” he said, one day, ‘‘you may see a Ceesar, 
but it has taken two thousand years to produce a Baron 3. 
for since Roscius I know only myself.” 

He was the pupil of Moliére, and, like his great master, 
almost died upon the stage. His last appearance (1729) 
was in Rotrou’s tragedy of ‘‘ Venceslas.” He had long 
been suffering from confirmed asthma. When he came to: 
the strangely prophetic line— 


“$i proche du cercueil od je me vois descendre—” 


he was seized with a fit of coughing, which nearly choked 
him. He staggered, mumbled a few words, and was led 
off the stage, never to enter upon it again. He is said, 
upon his return to the profession, to have been the first 
actor who entirely cast aside the old sing-song delivery 
and to have spoken his words naturally. Dignity, sim- 
plicity, and the power of depicting the most delicate 
shades of emotion were the characteristics of his acting. 
Before his time there seems to have been a good deal of 
rant. Montdoré and Montfleury both died of over-exer- 
tion in their parts, and Brécourt burst a blood-vessel in a. 
scene of great passion. 

Molé was so admirable in his impersonations of the ex- 
quisites of his age that all the young nobles took the mode 
from him. He was equally fine in tragedy. After seeing 
him play Béverly, in the tragedy of that name—a trans- 
lation of our ‘‘ Gamester ”’—the celebrated Clairon threw 
herself upon her knees before him, exclaiming: ‘‘ My 
friend, I have never felt anything like it. Ihave never 
heard anything so beautifnl. You have carried the art to 
its highest degree of perfection.” 

When he was ill a line of carriages, filled with anxious: 
inquirers, filed all day before his door. Hearing that his 
physician had ordered him to drink the most generous 
wines, 2,000 bottles were deposited in his cellar in one 
day. He made his reappearance at the chateau of the 
Baron d’Esclapon. Clairon, who had quitted the stage 
some years, reappeared on this occasion. Places had been 
secured three months in advance. Every ticket was a louis 
dor ; ministers, and even prelates, struggled for them, 
and the night’s receipts amounted to the magnificent sum 
of 24,000 francs. "When he was sixty-five, Mademoiselle 
Contat said of him, ‘‘ There is not one of our young lovers 
who can cast himself so beautifully at a woman’s feet.” 

There is a melancholy interest attached to the name of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. The splendor of her talents ; her 
noble generosity to the great soldier, Maurice de Saxe, to 
pay whose debts she sold her plate and jewels for 40,000 
livres ; her early and mysterious death—by poison, it has 
been said, administered by a rival for the Maréchal’s love; 
the bigotry of Bossuet, who, although he learned decla- 
mation from the stage, yet refused Christian burial to one: 
of its brightest lights—surround her with a halo of ro- 
mance. 

‘‘T have seen a queen among the players !” was the ex- 
clamation of a contemporary, after witnessing one of her 
great performances. Voltaire wrote a poem upon her 
death, in which he says with exquisite irony + 


“T’opinion était si forte 
Qu’elle devait toujours durer, 
Qu’aprés méme qu'elle fut morte 
On refusa de l’enterrer.” 


I have already mentioned Clairon and Lekain as the- 
first reformers of stage costume. Clairon was a tragedy 
queen of the most imposing majesty ; like Mrs. Siddons, 
she never laid aside the purple even in private life. 
‘‘ How,” she would say, ‘‘could I be refined, exalted, 
imperial at night, if during the day I had stooped to- 
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commonplace matters ?” The stage lost her in the very 
zenith of her powers, at the age of forty-two. An actor 
named Dubois had been expelled from the Société for very 
execrable conduct ; but having, through a pretty daughter, 
interest at court, the King commanded him to be again 
received until the matter could be sifted. On April 15th, 
1765, Dubois was to reappear in his original character in 
the ‘‘ Siege of Calais.” Lekain, Molé, Brizard and Clairon 
absented themselves from the theatre, which, amidst a 
great tumult, was obliged to be closed. All four were 
arrested. The gentlemen were imprisoned four-and-twenty 
days ; the lady was confined in the fort L’Evéque for five 
days. 

nT submit to the orders of the King,” she said, with 
great dignity, upon being arrested. ‘All I have—my 
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“© As long as Mademoiselle Dumesnil’s,” was the reply. 

Lekain was a contemporary of Garrick, with whom he 
was a correspondent upon terms of affectionate intimacy, 
and was to Paris what little David was to London. The 
power of genius and labor to overcome physical defects, 
even in that profession wherein physical perfections are 
almost all in all, was never so well exemplified as in the 
career of this great artist. His figure was ungraceful— 
heavy, short, and even vulgar—his mouth was large and 
thick-lipped, his voice hard. He was the son of a gold- 
smith, but from boyhood the stage exercised an extraor- 
dinary fascination upon him. He and some other young 
men formed an amateur society, and the excellence of his 
acting soon began to make a noise, which, reaching Vol- 
taire’s ears, the great writer sent for him. Lekain, in his 
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goods, my person, my life—are at the disposition of his 
majesty ; but my honor remains untouched, and over that 
the King has no power.” 

“You are right,” replied the officer in command ; 
«where there is nothing, the King loses his rights.” 

Indignant at such treatment, she vowed never again to 
set foot upon the stage. And she broke her word only on 
two occasions. Some officers, urging her to return to the 
theatre and play her part, she answered : ‘‘I fancy, gen- 
tlemen, that if an attempt was made to compel you to 
serve with a fellow-officer who had disgraced the pro- 
fession by an act of the utmost baseness, you would rather 
withdraw than do so.” Like all actresses, she was in- 
tensely jealous of her rivals. 

‘‘Will you have the thunder long or short, made- 
moiselle ?” asked the property-man at the last rehearsal 
of “ Sémiramis.” 


Memoirs, describes the interview. He told Voltaire that 
he knew no happiness on earth equal to acting ; that his 
father had left him an income of 750 livres, and that he 
was desirous of relinquishing trade for art. ‘Ah, my 
friend,” replied the poet, ‘‘never do that ; play for your 
pleasure, if you like, but never for a living. It is the 
finest, the rarest, the most difficult of talents, but it is 
abused by barbarians and proscribed by hypocrites. If 
you will renounce your project, I will lend you 10,000 
francs to begin your establishment, and you shall repay 
me when you are able. Think over what I have said. 
See me at the end of a week, and give me a positive 
answer.” 

‘““My second interview,” continues Lekain, “‘was more 
decisive, since he consented, after the most urgent en- 
treaties upon my part, to receive me as a pupil, and to 
have a small theatre constructed at the top of his house, 
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where he had the goodness to let me play with his nieces 
‘and friends. The expense this improvised establishment 
occasioned M. Voltaire, and the disinterested offer he had 
made me some days before, proved to me that he was as 
generous and noble in his proceedings as his enemies 
were unjust, in ascribing to him the vice of sordid econ- 
omy.” 

Lekain afterward’ played for some time at the Duchess 
de Maine’s theatre, at Sceaux, and Voltaire obtained for 
him a début at the Frangaise in 1750, he being then only 
twenty-one. When he appeared, everybody exclaimed 
‘‘How ugly he is!” But soon the spell of his genius en- 
thralled them, and the cry was changed to, ‘‘ How beauti- 
ful he is!” After seeing him act the first time, Louis 
XV. said, ‘‘ That man has made me weep—I, who never 
weep.” In time the hard voice was trained to such flexi- 
bility that the severest critics confessed they had never 
heard one more musical, more varied in its tones, more 
adapted for the expression of either passion or tenderness, 
while beneath the fire of his genius his face became more 
beautiful, his figure noble. 

Three times did study induce him to change his style 
of acting before he attained his ultimate perfection. He 
used to say that years of study were necessary to complete 
apart. ‘‘A character, a personage, can only be made to 
approach perfection by a succession of minute discove- 
ries, of imperceptible details, that we appropriate to our- 
selves, although we may have originally discovered them 
in another.” During his last illness the parterre de- 
manded each night a bulletin of his health before the per- 
formance commenced. When at last the fatal words were 
given out—‘‘ He is dead ’’—a stupor seemed to fall upon 
the whole audience ; but the next moment all rose from 
their seats and slowly quitted the theatre, murmuring 
in subdued whispers to one another, ‘‘ He is dead!” ‘‘He 
is dead !” : 

Humility was not a failing of the great French actors. 
Lekain was complaining to the Chevalier St.-Louis that, 
while a share among the Italian comedians amounted to 
25,000 livres, his own was only 10,000 or 12,000. ‘‘ Mor- 
bleu !” exclaimed St.-Louis, ‘‘a vile player is not content 
with an income of 10,000 or 12,000 louis ; while I, who am 
in the King’s service, who sleep upon a cannon, and lavish 
my blood for my country, am too happy to obtain 1,000 
livres a year!’ ‘‘And do you count for nothing, mon- 
sieur, the liberty of speaking thus to me ?” exclaimed the 
enraged actor. 

The histrionic art seems to have attained its highest 
perfection at this period. We now object to the redun- 
dancy of gesture in French acting ; this, however, on the 
authority of an English pamphlet published in the middle 
of the last century, entitled ‘Garrick and the English 
Actors,” would seem to be a modern fault, probably born 
of the romantic school. ‘A great French tragedian,” 
says the writer, ‘‘employs infinitely less action than any 
of our countrymen. He remains often upon the same 
spot, immovable and with his arms gracefully disposed ; 
without moving a finger, he occupies the whole stage ; he 
communicates, in a manner almost electrical, his own en- 
thusiasm to the audience; and in this almost statue-like 
position he gives vent to every various feeling capable of 
filling the breasts of his hearers with terror, astonishment 
or pity.” 

The Revolution brought troubles to the Théftre Fran- 
ais, as it did to every other institution. All the Socié- 
taires, except Talma, took part with the Court. One 
night, in the year 1792, Marie Antoinette—it was almost 
her last visit to the Frangais—was present at the repre- 
sentation of ‘‘Les Evénements Imprévus.” The cele- 
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brated Dugazon, who was playing Lisette, had, in the 
second act, to speak these lines : 


«Jaime mon maitre tendrement— 
Ah! combien j’aime ma maitresse !” 


Feeling intensely the applicability of the words, her eyes, 
filled with tears, glanced toward the royal box. The au- 
dience caught the look and shouted savagely : ‘‘ A prison ! 
& prison!” Instead of being intimidated by their brutal 
clamor, the noble actress advanced close to the box, and 
with yet deeper pathos and more marked expression re- 
peated the lines. 

Not until after the Terror was Dugazon permitted to 
appear upon the stage again. The next year all the So- 
ciétaires were cast into prison, some of them guillotined. 
Even Talma, a fierce revolutionist, was obliged to fly for 
his life. All other privileges being abolished, it was not 
to be supposed that those of the theatre would be re- 
spected ; free trade was declared in all things dramatic, 
and Thé&tres Sans Culottes, and Théatres des Victoires 
Nationales sprang up like mushrooms. 

In 1799 the remnant of the Frangais reunited, and was 
established by the Directory in the building it still occu- 
pies in the Rue de Richelieu, under the name of the 
ThéAtre dela République. Five years later it resumed its 
old title, and under the Empire its old importance. Even 
during the horrors of the Russian campaign Napoleon 
found time to enter into its affairs. A decree, dated 
Moscow, October 15th, 1812, fixed the number of Socié- 
taires at twenty-four, with the right to retire upon ® pen- 
sion after twenty years of membership. This constitution 
was modified in 1850-9. 

Talma was the great stage luminary of the Empire ; his 
fame was not only French but European. Upon his act- 
ing Chateaubriand has bequeathed us the following splen- 
did rhapsody : 

“‘What, then, was Talma? Himself—the century in 
which he lived—and the times of antiquity. He had the 
profound and concentrated passions of love and patriot- 
ism ; they burst forth from his breast with the force of an 
explosion. He had the inspiration, the derangement of 
genius, characteristic of the revolution through which he 
had passed. The terrible spectacles by which he was 
surrounded repeated themselves in the outbursts of his 
genius with the lamentable and distant accents of the 
choir of Sophocles and Euripides. His grace—which was 
not by any means a conventional grace—seized hold of 
your mind almost like a misfortune. Remorse, gloomy 
ambition, jealousy, the melancholy of the soul, physical 
pain, the follies of the gods, adversity and human sorrow 
—these were the things he understood. His mere appear- 
ance upon the stage, the very sound of his voice, had in it 
something overpoweringly tragical. An expression of 
blended suffering and thought rested on his brow and 
breathed through his whole being—his repose, his move- 
ments, his gestures, his every step. A Greek, he would 
arrive panting and gloomy from the ruins of Argos, an 
immortal Orestes, tormented as he had been three thou- 
sand years by the Eumenides. A Frenchman, he would 
come from the solitudes of St. Denis, where the parques of 
1793 had cut the thread of the mortal existence of kings. 
Wearing an aspect of unmixed sorrow, awaiting something 
still unknown to him, but decreed by » Heaven which he 
deemed unjust, he walked onward like a galley slave of 
destiny, inexorably chained between fatality and terror.” 

Talma had been Napoleon’s friend when the latter was 
onlya poor lieutenant, and continued to be the friend of 
the great Emperor, by whom he was always received on the 
most intimate terms. He died in 1826. His funeral was 
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attended by an immense concourse of people of all grades ; 
nobles, artists, bourgeois, rich and poor assembled to pay 
a last token of respect to him whose art had so often de- 
lighted and instructed them. A marble statue was raised 
to his memory by public subscription, to which his 
brother comedians gave the handsome sum of twelve 
thousand francs. It is now the property of the Théatre 

Sempiternal youth is decidedly one of the characteristics 
of the actors and actresses of the French stage. We have 
seen Baron playing youthful lovers at seventy-five, Molé 
unapproachable in the same réle at sixty-five. More won- 
derful still, we read of La Brie, Moliére’s mistress, the 
original Agnés of ‘‘L’Ecole des Maris,” sustaining that 
part at the latter age by the universal demand of the 
audience, who refused to accept any other, even after she 
had voluntarily relinquished it. 


“Ti faut qu’elle ait été charmante, 
Puisqu’aujourd’hui, malgré les ana 
A peine des attraits naissans 
Egalent sa beauté mourante.” 


So wrote Voltaire. 

In more recent times Mademoiselle Mars was a remark- 
able instance of this youth in age. At sixty her figure had 
lost none of its suppleness and youthful grace, and she 
still played the ingénues. At fifty-eight she was arranging 
a marriage for her granddaughter, but the bridegroom 
elect, a young man, fell so desperately in love with the 
grandam that he broke off the match. Some years after- 
ward Scribe read her his comedy of the ‘‘Grandmother.” 
“Yes, it is very good,” she said, when he had finished ; 
**but Lhave been trying to think who can play the grand- 
mother.” ‘‘Ah, yes, that is the difficulty,” replied the 
author, not daring to say he had written it for her. She 
was a devoted admirer of Napoleon, who on his side had 
a great admiration for her talents. During the Hundred 
Days she appeared upon a stage in a dress covered 
with violets. Upon the return of the King the fickle 
Parisians resented this mark of respect to the fallen Em- 
peror, and greeted her entrance with cries of ‘‘A genoux ! 
& genoux!” But, advancing to the front, she addressed 
them in a bold, firm tone: ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
will not kneel; and if you will not have the kindness to 
permit me to finish my part, I quit the theatre for ever.” 
The very audacity of the speech turned the tide, and the 
applause that greeted it very soon silenced the hisses. 
To the honor of Lotis XVIII. be it said that, although 
some sycophants made a formal complaint against the 
actress, he himself protected her from further annoy- 
ance. 

The production of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Hernani,” in 1830, 
may be said to have dealt the death-blow to the classic 
drama. Never was a more determined opposition organ- 
ized than that which the author of ‘“‘ Notre Dame” had to 
encounter on that occasion. The actors and actresses not 
only displayed their hostility at the rehearsals, but they 
worked unceasingly against him in the cafés and salons, 
where they turned the play into ridicule, and even 
supplied the Vaudeville with materials for a burlesque of 
one of its principal scenes. But on the night of produc- 
tion all /es bohémes, his friends and associates, came to the 
rescue. Such a group as assembled before the doors of 
the Frangaise by one o’clock had never been seen there 
before ; men with long, unkempt locks and shaggy beards, 
gaudy, shabby, eccentric, ragged. The comedians mounted 
to the roof and hurled down orange-peel and the sweep- 
ings of the theatre upon their heads, but they were im- 
movable. When they were admitted they filled the 


orchestra, one of the galleries, and nearly the whole of 
the pit. They wiled away the interval before the rising 
of the curtain by refreshing upon garlic and sausages, fill- 
ing the house with an odor not grateful to delicate nos- 
trils. When the play began they drowned every dissen- 
tient sound with applause, and brought the play to a 
triumphant conclusion. But on the second night, and 
for forty-four nights afterward, there was a fight. ‘ Her- 
nani” was performed in dumb show, amidst hisses, 
laughter, applause—but to crowded houses. When it 
was reproduced eight years afterward with general ap- 
plause, people could not believe but that it ,had been 
considerably altered. Hugo had not rewritten a line. It 
was the taste that had changed—the romantic had slain 
the classic. Yet the old form was yet to have a brief but 
splendid resuscitation. 

About 1831, a pale, slight, dark-eyed girl might have 
been heard on Summer evenings in the Champs Elysées, 
reciting, upon a strip of carpet, passages from Cornelle 
and Racine, with action so graceful, with such emotion 
and emphasis, that she seemed almost inspired. She was 
always attended by an old woman, carrying a violin, upon 
which she scraped a few notes to attract the crowd. After 
a time both disappeared, the one to reappear as the great 
Rachel, to once more thrill the Parisians with the crimes 
of Phédre and the sorrows of Camille, as they had been 
thrilled in the times gone by by Lecouvreur and Dumes- 
nil. One night—it was on the occasion of her entering 
upon her grand new home in the Rue Troncin—she gave 
a grand supper. Presently the guests were desired to 
range themselves at one end of the gorgeous salon, as 
mademoiselle intended to recite some passages from Cor- 
neille and Racine. Then there enteredfrom a side door a 
shabby old woman with a violin, a strip of carpet, anda 
tin cup, followed by the great actress in the shabbiest of 
dresses. The carpet was laid down, the fiddle scraped, 
and Rachel began to act as she used in the Champs Ely- 
sées. In the midst of the tumultous applause that fol- 
lowed, she, a tin cup in her hand, went round to the 
company. ‘‘ Formerly,” she said, ‘it was for mamma ; 
now it is for the poor.’”’ But, after all, as it has been ob- 
served by a living writer, it was the actress the people 
crowded to see, and not the old classical drama. Cor- 


neille and Racine were the artificial productions of an 


artificial age ; they are dead, never to be resuscitated. 
Moliére, who depicted a real instead of an ideal world, 
still lives, and ‘‘ Tartuffe,” ‘ Jourdain,” ‘‘ Harpagon,” 
still find admirable representatives ; but none can recall 
from the tomb the past glories of ‘‘ Horace,” ‘‘ Cinna” or 
‘‘ Mithridate.”’ 

One of the most notable features of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise is its extraordinary preservation of traditions. At 
the present day such pieces as ‘ Tartuffe,” ‘“ L’Avare,” 
‘‘Le Misanthrope,” are acted precisely as they were ar- 
ranged for their original representation. There is no 
theatrical body in the world which holds so high a posi- 
tion as this ; it is the goal to which every French actor 
who aspires to the higher branches of his profession looks 
forward. To become a Sociétaire an artist must have 
attained a high proficiency. After performing a certain 
time on trial, he or she—for both sexes are eligible—is 
admitted to the privileges of the body corporate. It need 
scarcely be added—the fact is so well known—that the 
receipts of the theatre are supplemented by a grant from 
the Government. 

The Francais has a library containing everything that 
is valuable in the dramatic literature of France. Its 
archives are replete with records from its earliest exist- 
ence. Its sculpture gallery is filled with the images of its 
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greatest authors and actors, and, most remarkable of all, 
it is one out of only two institutions of the ancient régims 
that have escaped the annihilating hand of four revolu- 
tions. 


THE COUNTESS TCHENOROF. 


A Sxetcu oF Russian JUSTICE. 
By Lieut. H. D. Smitu, U.S.R.M. 


Years ago, when serving as Secretary of Legation at an 
important European post, I had occasion to take passage 
on an American frigate, commanded by an ad 
schoolmate whom I had not met for years. 

The renewal of my friendship and acquaint- 
ance with Harry Randolph (he was a Virginian 
by birth), was marked by the following strange 
and thrilling story, related by the captain him- 
self. I had noticed, in the 
deeper shade of his private 
cabin, a full-length portrait of 
a young and remarkably beau- 
tiful woman. The features 
were all but faultless in their 
symmetry ; complexion pale 
but fair, the long, golden 
curls falling in profusion over 
her shoulders ; while the deep 
blue eyes, large and languish- 
ing, rosy lips and petit hands 
completed a picture of love- 
liness that evoked a cry of 
admiration, despite my bache- 
lor proclivities. 

“‘So, so, Sidney, you are 
taken with that portrait, are 
you? Well, so was I, once, 
and ‘a pretty scrape it led me 
to. Would you like to hear 
the yarn? It is a, thread 
from my private log, never before revealed to human 
being. Iseldom care to revert to the incidents connected 
with that portrait, but to-night Iam in the humor. Fill 
your glass, and drink to the repose of the soul of the 
countess. I fear she stands very much in need of our 
prayers.” 

“She is dead, then,” I replied, gazing with renewed 
interest at the portrait, which at that moment was lit up 
by the dying rays of a gorgeous Autumn sunset. 

‘*Ay, dead, and may I be spared ever experiencing a 
like scene. ‘To this day I cannot repress a shudder when 
the vivid remembrance of that midnight tragedy rises 
before me, enacted amid the wild gorges and deep shad- 
ows of the mighty Urals. But Isee you are impatient for 
the yarn. Fill again; my throat will become husky 
whenever I speak of the countess. 

“Well, Sidney, I was a lieutenant in the navy when last 
IT was on the European station, and, having an opportu- 
nity afforded me by the Grand Duke Constantine to visit 
Tobolsk, the capital of Western Siberia, I obtained a leave 
from my good-natured commander, bade adieu to my 
shipmates at Kronstadt, and in light marching order, with 
a pass vis¢d by the Duke—who, by-the-way, had seem- 
ingly taken a great faney to me—I found myself, in due 
course of time, safely housed at the principal hotel of the 
ee quaint old city. ; 

‘“My principal object in undertaking the journey (it 
was Summer, of course), was to observe for myself the 
peculiar workings of the Russian system of treating exiles. 
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You may depend upon it, my curiosity was completely 
satisfied. 

. “*FPor the purpose of exploring the vicinity, I had pro- 
cured a fine steed, which was kept for my accommodation 
in the rear of the hotel, and the fact of my pass from the 
Grand Duke, together with my undress uniform, pro- 
cured for me every attention. 

“Early one afternoon my attention was arrested by an 
unusual bustle outsile the main entrance of the hotel, 
and sallying forth, I beheld a detachment, or chain of 
exiles, as they were called, from St. Petersburg. Six fero- 
cious Cossacks formed the guard, and to my astonishment 
the officer in charge was no less a personage than Count 
Orloff Tchenorof, aid-de-camp to the Grand Duke, an old 
acquaintance whom I had entertained many a time on 
board, and whose hospitality I had shared on more than 
one occasion at his Imperial master’s palace. 

*«*Ha, Randolph, my brave lieutenant! Surprised to 
see me here, eh! and on such business? But it is un- 
avoidable. Prisoners of more than usual importance,’ 
and a frown darkened his really fine countenance. ‘My 
royal master informed me you were here, and I deter- 
mined to halt and enjoy your society for a day, at least. 
Ihave some dispatches to write, and then, my dear lieu- 
tenant, I will be with you.’ 

“‘He addressed me in excellent English, and then 
giving directions for his soldiers to be taken care of, and 
the prisoners to be housed in an old shed adjoining my 
stable, the count disappeared. 

**Actuated by what you may be pleased to term a 
morbid curiosity, I sought out the prisoners, who repre- 
sented all conditions and stations of life. 

‘‘They were arrayed in the loose, coarse habiliments 
furnished by the government for all exiles doomed to the 
dreary waste of Siberia. 

““No attempt was made to guard them ; escape was all 
but impossible ; and the subjects of the Czar know their 
duty too well to attempt to thwart his autocratic will. 

‘‘ There was one of the wretched number, Sidney, who 
eaused my heart to throb painfully as I gazed upon her 
pale and beautiful features. The coarse habiliments 
clinging about her could not conceal her elegance of form, 
or disguise her transcendent beauty. It was the original 
of yonder portrait. 

‘* She was the only female in the chain. 

«Poor lady,’ I murmured, as I paused by her side, 
‘what cruel fate has consigned you to such a terrible 
doom? It is not possible that you have committed a 
crime ?” 

“*No, I am innocent; my only offense consists in 
having offended the Grand Duchess. Jealousy has con- 
signed me to a living death. Iam an English lady in the 
power of these fiends, with no one to protect me, or rep- 
resent the high-handed outrage to the British Ambassa- 
dor.’ 

“*Madam, you are not without a protector and a 
champion. Iam an American naval officer, my name is 
Randolph—and I will intercede for you with the Grand 
Duke. He is, I may say, a friend, as well as his aide— 
the Count Tehenorof.’ 

“No, no! My God! to mention my name would ruin 
all, and only rivet my chains the firmer. Strategy must 
accomplish what pleading can never do. Have you the 
courage to assist me ?” 

“«* Ay, madam, and the will.’ 

““<Phen my very life, Sir American, shall be yours. I 
can form no plan now. Let us first escape, and arrange 
afterward. Drug the liquor, manage it somehow, and 
may God prosper you in your efforts to assist a poor, per- 


secuted woman, who appeals to you for that protection 
denied her by those calling themselves men and Rus- 
sians.” 

‘‘Hurrying back to the hotel, my blood fairly boiling 
with excitement, I was just in time to meet the count, who. 
had completed his official business. 

“‘T must confess, friend though he was, I was strongly 
tempted to call him out, and I have few superiors with 
either rifle or pistol. But my better judgment prevailed. 

‘‘ Affecting a gay, even boisterous, hilarity, I joined the 
count in a bumper of champagne, obtained his permission 
to allow the Cossacks to refresh themselves with wine. 
into which I introduced a goodly portion of laudanum. 
without the slightest compunction of conscience. 

“‘T always carried a small traveling-case of medicines 
with me, but I never dreamed of its being put to such a 
use. 

‘‘Tchenorof was a thorough soldier, who had seen hard 
service under the eagle of his Imperial master, and his an- 
ecdotes of court and camp life were all but inexhaustible. 

“«« But how is it, count, that you are detailed on such 
duty ?’ I inquired. ‘Are the prisoners of such unusual 
state importance*that a noble of your rank must act as 


jailer ?’ Z 


“** Right, lieutenant. I am here from choice—by my 
own request—in order to consign to the frozen depths of 
Siberia as arch a fiend as ever trod and disgraced the earth 
in the garb of an angel. It involves a family secret, and 
we will change the subject, if you please.’ 

‘“‘And turning from the table, the count strove to 
subdue the strong inward emotion which he could not 
conceal. 

“The opportunity was too good to lose. Another in- 
stant and I had drugged the half-emptied glass of my un- 
suspecting companion. 

‘“My face burned with shame at my treacherous act, 
but the pale, pleading face of the victim to a deeper 
treachery rose before me, and I was reassured. 

‘“‘Well, Sidney, in fifteen minutes the count was at my 
mercy, and issuing forth, I made my preparations for 
flight. 

“Tnstructing the landlord not to trouble the count or 
his Cossacks, who were very much fatigued, I hastened to 
the shed, threw my cloak about the lady, and assisted her 
to my room. In half an hour she made her appearances 
disguised as a Russian peasant, while I, having saddled 
my own horse and borrowed the count’s, lost no time in 
placing a respectable distance between us and the hotel. 

‘Striking into the narrow Government highway, we 
plied both spur and whip, galloping madly to the west- 
ward, when the Ural mountains rose before us, in all 
their gloomy grandeur. 

“Then it was, Sidney, that I began to realize the mad 
danger I had incurred, and the desperate character of the 
enterprise I had engaged in. But it was no time to look 
back. I had staked my all in behalf of a woman, and 
driving the spurs savagely into the smoking flanks of my 
steed, I grasped the bridle-rein of my companion’s 
charger with a firmer grip. 

‘““Twice we were halted by the ever-vigilant guard of 
Bashkirs and Calmucks, but the signature of Constantine, 
passing myself and attendant, cleared the path of all ob- 
stacles. 

‘“They were trying moments, Sidney, even for my 
nerves ; but my companion never faltered or changed 
color, so far as I could judge in the rapidly increasing 
shades of night. 

‘*We had reached a narrow, but well-beaten pathway, 
frmged on either side by huge, toppling rocks, above 
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which the fir-pine spread forth its thick, waving branches, 
which cast many a sombre, wavering shadow across our 
uncertain track. We were at the base of the Urals, but 
every moment plunging deeper and deeper into the dreary 
waste and mighty solitudes of a forest which grew denser 
and darker at every step. 

‘Yawning ravines, the rush of mountain torrents swol- 
len by melted snow, the mournful wail of the chill night- 
wind, drawing in strong and increasing gusts through the 
rocky defiles, mingled with the solemn sighing of the fir- 
trees and the occasional hoot of an owl, were accompani- 
ments that were anything but reassuring to a man even of 
strong nerves. 

“‘Scarcely a word had been exchanged between the fair 
fugitive and myself during the flight, but now I ventured 
to address her, and suggest the propriety of halting for the 
night. To proceed under the circumstances was simply 
to sacrifice our lives by being dashed headlong over some 
horrible precipice. 

‘«But' words and entreaties were wasted upon her. The 
horror of recapture and a lifelong toil of slavery amid the 
steppes of Siberia urged her on until a faint, wailing 
ery, rising and falling with the eddying gusts, reached 
our ears. 

“ “My God !’ she murmured, ‘is this*the hand of fate ? 
Am I to be hunted down, pursued to the death by the 
wild beasts of Russia, in the guise of men and wolves ? 
What have you for weapons ?’ she suddenly demanded, in 
a voice so harsh and cold I scarcely recognized it. 

«« «Two revolvers, with plenty of ammunition. 
you ask ?” 

““¢The gray wolves of the Urals are on our track. 
Unless we speedily reach some place of shelter, we are 
lost. Have you the pass ?’ 

“<«Tn my breast-pocket.’ 

“ ¢Give it tome. You will have to fight, and you might 
lose it. That would ruin all,’ and placing the document 
in her bosom, the lady silently possessed herself of one of 
the revolvers. 

*“*¢OQur horses are useless now,’ she remarked, dis- 
mounting, an example which I followed. ‘If we could 
stumble across a shed, a shelter for the “‘ chain,” we could 
bid the ravenous monsters defiance. Hark! My God! 
what a cry P 

“Loud, shrill, and echoing with a thousand reverbera- 
tions amid the gullies, came the ery of the horrid pack, 
eurdling my blood with horror as I groped madly along 
in the blinding gloom. 

“Sidney, I have braved the force and fury of a 
typhoon ; gazed calmly on all the terrors of a lee shore, 
with the frothy surf breaking masthead high ; stood amid 
ihe dead and dying in the smoke of battle, with the maga- 
vine on fire beneath my feet, but never until that moment 
did I experience a sensation of fear. 

‘«‘ The great drops of perspiration stood out on my brow, 
my heart beat rapidly, while my trembling limbs almost 
refused their office, as I listened to the crashing of the un- 
derbrush in the black, cimmerian depths of the forest. 

‘But it was only the horses bounding away, mad with 
fright at the danger which threatened to overwhelm us 
all 


Why do 


‘Stumbling over a fallen branch that was stretched 
across the path, I was seized with a sudden idea—I had 
heard or read that fire would keep wild animals at bay. 

‘‘In another instant I had struck a match, scraped 
together a few dried leaves, fanned the flickering flame 
until it shot on high, lighting up the horrid scene with an 
effect not. unworthy of Dante’s Inferno. : 

» “Tt was none too soon ; the cry of the wolves resounded 


apparently on all sides, mingled with the snapping and 
grinding of their white, gleaming fangs. 

‘‘A cry from my companion caused me to hasten for- 
ward. Hundreds of blazing eyeballs glared from amid the 
gloom, rendered ten times more intense by the reflection 
of the fire. 

‘Revolver in hand, I hurried on. I saw before me a 
break in the rocky cliff, spanned by the trunk of a fallen 
tree, which creaked and groaned with every blast, while 
beneath roared the foaming waters of a torrent as it surged 
over its rocky bed. 

‘* Fearless and active as a panther, the lady had sprung 
on to the shivering bridge, and was already half way 
across the chasm. 

“‘T had braced my energies for the effort, when a 
savage snort, followed by a howl, caused me to pause and 
turn. 

‘* Sidney, did you ever see a Russian wolf? Well, pray 
God you never may, as I saw them that night. e fierce 
eyeballs starting from their sockets, the tongue red and 
lolling from the bloody jaws, the gleaming teeth, flecks of 
foam, the bristling hair and outstretched claws, were what 
I beheld confronting me ! 

‘‘The monster launched himself through the air with a 
vicious snap of the steel-like jaws. A ball from my re- 
volver arrested the beast in his mad rush, and as he fell at 
my feet, growling and biting, another and another filled 
his place. 

‘* My clothes were torn from me in shreds. I felt their 
sharp teeth and pointed claws in my body. Their hot, 
noisome, fetid breath made me faint as I struggled 
and fought. I had empti-d all the chambers of my 
weapon, forming a breastwork about me. 

‘‘ There was a pause in the conflict, and by the expiring 
rays of the fire I rallied my remaining strength, sprang on 
to the old tree, which swayed and shook horribly beneath 
my weight. 

“T was already more than half way across the perilous 
passage when a fitful gleam of the fire revealed my com- 
panion working with desperate energy to sever the frail 
supports which held the quivering wreck. 

**A furious gust compelled me to drop on all-fours to 
preserve my balance ; at the same time a yelp, followed 
by a shock, told me the wolves had followed on my track. 

“T cried aloud to the woman not to sacrifice me, but 
she heeded me not, as she struck mad blows at the quiy- 
ering mass. 

“*T felt faint and weak, but the danger nerved me on. 
I heard the sharp click-click of the monster’s claws as it 
carefully felt its way, step by step. 

“Leaping to my feet, I sprang toward the opposite 
bank, gained a foothold, at the same instant the bridge 
fell with a resounding crash into the depths below. 

“My head reeled to and fro. I staggered, fell, and 
knew no more of what was passing around me. 

‘Sidney, you can well imagine my surprise when J 
opered my eyes and gazed confusedly around to find 
myself inside a building, stretched at full length on a 
rude couch covered with skins, while by my side knelt no 
less a personage than the count. In the background | 
noticed the Cossacks busily engaged over & savory mes 
that filled the room with its steaming odors. 

‘© ¢So, so, my bold American,’ and the count’s voice 
rang merrily through the room. ‘You are feeling better, 
are you? By the cross of St. Ivan, but you had a narrow 
escape! Rather a rough introduction, I take it, you hal 
with the wolves, eh ? But come, comrade mine, take a 
pull at the brandy flask. There is no laudanum in it, on 
my word. Pshaw! lieutenant, you blush like a maid of 
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honor ; I bear you no ill will. You are not the only one 
who has fallen a victim to the unhappy wiles and fascina- 
tions of that cursed woman. Nay, my friend, look not 
about you; she is not here. I have yet to recapture her. 
Merely a question of time, and a little trouble. Your 
wounds have been dressed ; nothing serious, I am happy 
to say. Take another pull of the brandy ; it will revive 
your strength ; then for breakfast. Recruit your energies, 
and while we eat I'll relate you a chapter from the private 
life of a Russian nobleman. But first tell me, lieutenant, 
how did she seduce you ?” 

‘Sidney, I must confess I was embarrassed, over- 
whelmed, in fact, by the reception extended to me by the 


ened with every heave of the sea to overwhelm the helpless 
wreck. 

***¢ With him to think was to act, and in another mo- 
ment he was swimming to the aid of the half-perished 
mariners. When he reached the-remains of the vessel, but 
one human being was visible—a woman—lashed to the 
stump of the mainmast. 

“*«* By superhuman efforts he finally succeeded in wrest- 
ing her from a watery grave, and, bearing her to the resi- 
dence of his father, consigned her to the care of his mothe: 
and her attendants. 

““*In due course of time the strange lady married het 
preserver. Her story was pitiful, but plausible. She was 
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count ; but he generously laughed it away, and in as few 
words as possible, I related the details of my adventure. 

«The victim of jealousy, eh? The artful tigress. 
But come, breakfast waits, and we have too much to ac- 
complish to-day.’ 

“Tt was surprising how readily I regained my strength. 
Thanks to a good constitution and the count’s generous 
cheer, I soon felt as well as ever. 

‘“**Now, lieutenant, take a cigar, lean back in the 
corner there, and listen to my story. I shall be brief, I 
promise you.’ 

‘“« «Three years ago a terrible gale swept the Baltic Sea, 
and many a brave seaman made his last struggle with the 
elements. A vessel flying the ensign of France was cast 
upon the shores of an estate owned by a Russian noble. 
He himself saw the signal of distress, noted the flutter of a 
woman’s skirt amid the wild waste of waters which threat- 


English by birth, but had lately married a French gentle- 
man of distinction, and with him was about to travel over 
Russia, when death robbed her of the sole protector left 
in the world. Her parents had died when she was a 
babe. 

‘** Well, month after month rolled rapidly by, and the 
newly married couple lived but for each other. But a 
great sorrow came to the young husband. His father and 
mother were taken suddenly ill, and died blessing the 
wife of their only son, who in her care and attendance had 
been unremitting. Then followed a beloved and only 
sister, who sank rapidly to an untimely grave. 

‘* «There was no one now to share the title and large 
estates but the young couple, who had withdrawn to the 
strictest seclusion. 

** * An accident compelled them to open their doors toa 
gentleman, injured while engaged in a hunting expedi- 


tion. 
ing, uttered a cry of horror and surprise when he beheld | to offer me.” 

the fair young wife of his host. She in her turn shrieked, *©« «One moment! That woman is also my wife, and I 
staggered, and fell in a dead faint on the floor. denounce her as an adulteress, a murderess, and a fugitive 
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He was a French marquis, who, despite his suffer- | your blood shall alone atone for the insult you have dared 
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‘“«<«*How came that serpent here,” demanded the | from justice. I married her in England, where I became 


Frenchman, ‘‘and what position does she occupy beneath | entranced with her beauty; took her to France, where 
this roof ?” she poisoned my elder brother in order that I might suc- 


‘«« “She is my wife, and when you cease to be my guest | ceed to the title ; and no doubt she would have soon got 
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rid of me, but, fortunately, she was detected. Then 
milady was consigned to the galleys, and was branded 
with the fleur-de-lis. By some means she managed to 
effect her escape in company with a male felon, but was 
supposed to have perished in a heavy gale which swept 
the Baltic. From that day to the present time all trace of 
the enchantress was lost, and I congratulated myself that 
T was at last free from the foul stain upon our family 
escutcheon. But she has escaped, I perceive, and her 
fangs are apparently as,sharp as ever. Examine her left 
shoulder !” 

‘* “Ripping open the dress with the point of a knife, the 
damning evidence was revealed, burned into the white, 
plump flesh. Then followed the exhumation of the dear 
dead ones. Evidence of poison was found, and the chain 
of evidence was complete. 

‘* For two years the tigress was confined in a dungeon, 
but now she is on her way to Siberia under the charge of 
her husband. 

‘¢ ¢Tjeutenant, the Countess Tchenorof, whom you have 
assisted to escape, is my wife to all intents and purposes. 
For her you have braved the imperial orders of the Czar, 
drugged my wine, and raised the deuce generally. But, 
thanks to a surgeon who chanced to call in, he brought 
us all to, and I discovered at once the game which had 
been played. 

‘©*We followed leisurely in your track, apprehended 
the worst when the wolves were discovered ; but, thanks 
to God, you still live. And now, my brave American, we 
will go in quest of the bird of ill omen, and I'll warrant 
you her wings shall be clipped effectually when next we 
meet.” 

‘‘ Mounting a spare horse, I rode by the side of the 
count, while a skilled woodsman tracked the fugitive. 
Then it was I related to the count that moment of horror 
I had experienced when I beheld her striving furiously to 
hurl myself, bridge and all, to the foaming depths below. 
With the pass in her possession, she cared not a rope-yarn 
what became of me, so long as the means of escape were 
within her grasp. 

‘As we proceeded the count explained the folly of the 
attempt I had made. The system of guards and stations 
on the western boundary of Siberia had been perfected 
after years of scientific labor, and never in the history of 
the empire had an exile been known to escape, except 
when freed by the hand of death. 

‘‘ The short day soon came to a close, and with the last 
crimson flush of sunset dark, lowering clouds rapidly 
overspread the heavens. Nota star was visible, while an 
occasional flash of lightning would gleam athwart the 
arrow road, revealing for an instant the frowning woods 
and steep, precipitous rocks. Then the low, solemn 
tumble of thunder crept through the mountain passes, 
giving unmistakable signs of a wild and stormy night. 

‘‘The guide and woodsman led the advance, bearing 
each a flaming torch. In silence and darkness the troop 
followed, until a low whistle from the tracker announced 
that his work had been accomplished. The fugitive had 
been traced to her hiding-place. 

‘Peering through the gloom, and watching for the suc- 
ceeding flash of lightning, I distinguished a small ruin of 
ahut, and crouching by the half-ruined door was the form 
of the wretched fugitive. 

‘* A low, stern word of command from the count, a wild, 
despairing shriek, and the woman was struggling in the 
hands of two tall Cossacks. 

“Sidney, pass the brandy, please. Ihave but little more 
to relate, but it is the portion which will haunt me to my 
dying day. 
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‘I shall not attempt to describe to you the torrent of 
words, the terrible flow of eloquence which burst from 
that woman’s lips. How she taunted us, a band of men, 
hunting a poor woman ; then beseeching us the next mo- 
ment to spare her life and allow her to go free. But the 
count in grim silence stood before her, his arms folded on 
his breast, gazing with grim earnestness upon the crouch- 
ing form of the prisoner. 

‘*Shrieking and howling like thousands of demons let 
loose from the infernal regions, the storm burst over 
our heads, and the grim forked lightning played inces- 
santly through the dense gloom. 

“Turning suddenly toward me, the lady, with an in- 
tensity I can never banish from my mind, besought me by 
all my hopes of heaven and hereafter to save her—to 
snatch her from the grasp of the cowardly Russians. My 
manhood, my profession, the memories of all that I held 
dear were invoked, and, Sidney, it was more than flesh and 
blood could stand. 

‘My hand was on my revolver as I started toward her, 
my brain all but on fire. But the count, with a grasp of 
iron, held me back ; the blaze of a torch glanced across 
his pale, stern visage as he replied to the woman, and in 
such terrible terms no wonder the miserable being shrieked 
for mercy. 

“Slowly and deliberately the count pictured, in ‘words 
of vivid, burning eloquence, the crimes she had com- 
mitted, the misery and unhappiness she had wrought, 
from the time of her marriage with the French marquis to 
the frantic moment of her last adventure with the wolves 
and I tottering on the bridge. 

«**You are not a woman, but a fiend, and still you cry 
for mercy. What had my gray-haired sire and honored 
nfother done that they should have been poisoned from 
your hands? For all their hours of watchful solicitude, 
for the many acts of love and tenderness which should 
have endeared them to your heart, what was their return ? 
Death. Then my young, beautiful, innocent sister, what 
was the mercy you meted to her? Death. Her lover and 
affianced husband—what was his fate? Death, and in a 
madhouse. What was the crime you meditated in conneo- 
tion with myself? Death. My friend here, who madly 
and generously periled his life for yours, what was to have 
been his reward? Death. And yet you dare cry for 
mercy. Mercy from my hands you shall never have; but 
justice, yes. Madam, your time has come, and, left to 
your own reflections amid the profound solitude of this 
mighty region, may you find such consolation in prayer 
as fiends from hell might expect if daring to sue for for- 
giveness from the hands of an offended God. Men, do 
your duty.’ 

‘«The Cossacks seized the woman, who struggled with 
all the strength of despair in their brawny grasp. Her 


) clothing was torn to shreds, and covering my eyes to shut 


out the spectacle, I strove to leave the spot, but the count 
restrained me. 

“Securely lashed to a tree by the tough belts of the 
Cossacks, her long hair floating about her half-naked 
person like a golden halo, praying and shrieking impreca- 
tions in our ears by turns, the doomed woman at last 
looked death in the face. 

‘*With calm deliberation the count minutely inspected 
the fastenings, then, listening for a moment, raised his 
hand impressively. 

‘The storm had passed away, and the cool rays of the 
moon now illumined the scene with a silvery tinge of 
shimmering light. 

‘*We listened, a feeling of awe bordering on terror 
taking possession of us. 


THE TEA GOMMERCE 


‘‘A faint but prolonged ery crept tremulously to our 
‘ears on the night-air, which swayed through the waving 
branches of the trees. 

“‘T recognized that cry with a shudder. 
hoarse how] of a pack of wolves. 

‘© ‘Madam,’ and the count’s voice was low and stern, 
‘listen to your requiem. May God grant you that mercy 
which you have so often refused to others. Adieu.’ 

‘‘ Sidney, I remember but little else that occurred that 
night. I seemed to be enacting a part in some horrible 
nightmare. Once a scream so wild, so thrilling in its in- 
tensity, as if some human being was parting with its soul 
amid rending agony, penetrated to our ears above the 
tramp of our horses’ feet. A discordant howl followed, 
then all was still. 

‘*T ventured to glance toward the count. 
bowed in prayer. 

“‘Upon my return to Kronstadt, and previous to my 
sailing for home, I received this portrait from some un- 
known hand. The count studiously avoided me during 
the remainder of my stay in Russia, and I never met with 
him again.” 


It was the 


His head was 


CROSSING THE FERRY. 
By KaTEe TAYLOR-ROBINSON, 


"Twas golden Summer day, 
And, blithe of heart and merry, 
_ We called, with accents gay, 
“Come, row us o’er the ferry!” 
Golden hours before us, 
Sunshine flooding o’er us, 
And our thoughts a clrorus 
Of ballads quaint and merry. 


But when the day was dono— 
Ah, then no longer merry, 
We called, at set of sun, 
“Come, row us o’er tho ferry!” 
Parting lay before us, 
Twilight glooming o’er us, 
And our thoughts a chorus 
Of songs no longer merry. 


THE TEA COMMERCE or NEW YORK. 


By Oscar W. Riccs. 

Tue tea-ships always have a certain interest ; they come 
from distant lands, from countries inhabited by a race of 
people at the antipodes, not merely in a geographical sense, 
but as regards customs, ideas, and forms of government. 
Then, too, they call to mind some of the stirring events of 
the nation’s history. The first non-importation agree- 
ment after the passage of the obnoxious Stamp Act was 
signed here in New York, at Burns’s coffee-house, on 
Broadway, near the Bowling Green, in 1765. Eight years 
after came the Tea Riots at Boston. The Stamp Act had 
been for the most part repealed, a trifling tax on tea alone 
being retained ; the British ministry thereby re-asserting 
their right to tax the colonists. Everybody knows how 
the Spartan-like colonists, the descendants of those sturdy 
yeomen who wrung the Magna Charta from King John, 
resented this new affront ; how, in 1773, a party disguised 
as Indians boarded the tea-ships in Boston harbor, and 
emptied the tea into the bay, while the cargoes sent to 
New York and Philadelphia, being consigned to mer- 
chants, rather than to government officials, as was the 
case at Boston, were immediately reshipped to England ; 
how, in 1774, the Mohawks destroyed the tea brought to 
New York by the ship Nancy, and how soon thereafter 
{tovernor Tryon took a trip to Europe. Thus, the 
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Chinese leaf has, indeed, played an important part in the 
national history ; the troubles growing out of the tea tax 
were, in fact, but a prelude, which had scarcely died 
away before a new nation bounded upon the great stage of 
life ; a nation which is to-day the refuge of the oppressed 
of every clime, and which promises to become one of the 
mightiest ever known. 

This tea commerce has become an important feature 
of modern trade; tea is now drank by all classes, its 
cost being comparatively moderate. Two hundred 
years ago it was a luxury. Pepys, in 1660, wrote, “I 
did send for a cup of tea (a China drink), of which I 
never had drank before.’’ Pepys, like most Englishmen, 
however, was to become well enough acquainted with the 
beverage in later years. Seven years after, indeed, we 
find him entering in his famous diary, ‘‘ Home, and there 
find my wife making of tea—a drink which Mr. Pelling, the 
potticary, tells her is good for her cold and defluxions.” 
Thus in the reign of Charles I. the drink began slowly to 
make its way among the people. The Court at Whitehall 
indulged in all manner of profligacy, drunkenness being 
one of the most noticeable evils ; but the China ships were 
bringing » leaf which, brewed into a soothing drink, was 
to win the praises of poets and people as “the cup which 
cheers, but not inebriates.” At first its cost in England 
was enormous—$50 per pound ; and when a merchant in 
Exchange Alley, London, a certain Thomas Garway, an- 
nounced that ‘‘by continued care and industry in obtain- 
ing the best tea,” he was enabled to sell it at from $3 to 
$11 per pound, reckoning in our money of the present 
day, the consumption was increased among the noblemen, 
physicians nd thers, who daily assembled at Garway’s 
shop to quaff their favorite beverage, Queen Anna, in 
later times at Hampton: Court, indulged herself in this 
drink, ‘“‘the best foreign Bohee,” we are reminded, and 
hence Pope’s couplet: 


“ Here, thou, great Anne, whom three vast realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.” 


In the days of Dr. Johnson the consumption of tea in 
England had greatly increased ; but it was still so ex- 
pensive that Garrick, growing economical, complained of 
his friend Peg Woffington, that star of the old-time stage, 
for making the drink too strong. Tea, as we all know, 
played its part in bringing about our independence ; and 
coming back to our own times and our own metropolis, 
it is curious to notice how low the price now is, and how 
easy it is even for persons in very moderate circumstances 
to indulge a taste which in former times required as ex- 
travagant an outlay as is now necessary in securing rare 
old wines from the vineyards of France. 

At wholesale, seventy-five cents a pound is the highest 
price usually paid here, this being for a high grade of 
Formosa Oolong. Poorer grades of green tea sell as low 
as seven cents a pound. The retail grocers, strange as it 
seems, charge a profit of from fifty to two hundred per 
cent. to their unsuspecting customers, and sometimes 
even treble the wholesale price, when they mix poor tea 
with the better grades. For this reason it is claimed by 
some that the removal of the tea-duty some ten years 
ago, in the interest of a free breakfast-table, has not proved 
so beneficial as some economists suppose. This practice 
of the retailers is merely an old-time habit—a habit so old 
that its essential dishonesty is seldom if ever considered. 

Curiously enough, the public are themselves in a meas- 
ure to blame for the extortion. They would, in many in- 
stances, refuse to purchase at reasonable prices; they 
enjoy the same tea all the better when it has cost them 
double what it should ; just as they are apt to look with 
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suspicion on a druggist who sells his goods at a fair price 
instead of charging the prices which druggists ordinarily 
receive, and which, it is well-known, afford an enormous 
profit. 

But here is a wharf where a great tea-steamer is about 
to unload her cargo, and we will stop moralizing and 
watch the busy scene. She steams slowly into the slip, 
and soon the stevedores and longshoremen and crew will 
begin piling the chests on the dock, to be taken away to 
the great warehouses. This tea comes from Amoy, Foo- 
chow, Shang- 
hai, Ningpo, = 
and other 
ports inChina, 
and from Yo- 
kahama in 
Japan, and 
ports on the 
Island of For- 
mosa. Hong 


steamer that we see drawing up to the dusty, blistering 
pier this hot Summer morning, is the Flintshire, well- 
known among the merchants in the China trade. She 
brings about a million pounds of green tea from China, 
besides a considerable quantity from Japan. Some of 
this is consigned to Wall Street bankers, and the re- 
mainder to tea-importers. The bankers will sell it, with 
the aid of brokers. 

Some of this cargo, however, was subsequently rejected 
by the United States Appraiser as impure, and its sale 
was accord- 
ingly forbid- 
den; 3,642 
chests in all 
were con- 
demned, 3,100 
chests of 
which were 
from China. 
The latter, it 


Kong is now was alleged, 
an English contained 
settlement, sand, gravel, 
and less is exhausted 
heard of it leaves, and 
than formerly dust and 
in the tea paste rolled 
trade; still into pellets ; 
these steamers while the 
stop there and Japan tea was 
obtainChinese mixed with 
products of dust and also 
various kinds. adulterated, it 
This large was claimed, 


with mineral sub- 
stances. The reject- 
ed tea was worth in 
the market nearly 
$30,000. 

This is the latest 
arrival, but nearly or 
quite, forty steamers 
arrive here during a 
year. The largest tea 
steamer that comes 
here is the Triumph. 
She has a capacity of 
1,787 tons, and her 
length is 352 feet. 
She arrived one day 
last January with a 
cargo of 47,920 
chests. This monster 
cargo amounted to 
3,200,000 pounds of 
green, Japan and 
Oolong. Then there 
are the Glenarvon, 
Glen Finles, Lord of 
the Isles, Pembroke- 
shire, Benvenue, Gal- 
ley of Lorne, and 
numerous other 
steamers, which bring 
their valuable cargoes 
to this port. Some 
are now loading at 
ports in China and 
Japan, far across the 
sea, some are in mid- 
ocean bound for this 
port, and at compar- 
atively short intervals 
they steam into the 
lower bay past Sandy 
Hook, through the 


Narrows to the upper 


bay, and so on around 
through the East 
River to Pier No. 45, 
or in that vicinity, in 
order to get as near 
as possible to the 
great warehouses that 
face the river. 

Here, at the foot of 
Rutgers Slip, on the 
East River, lies the 
steamship Strathleven, 
of 1,585 tons capacity. 
She is not the largest 
vessel in the China 
trade, but she stret- 
ches along the entire 
length of the long 
wharf ; and her black 
hull, her staunch 
masts, her tan-colored 
decks and cabins, and 
her great chains, not 
to mention her hardy- 
looking, brown - vis- 
aged crew, some of 
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whom lean over the sides of the great vessel, present an 
interesting spectacle —interesting indeed. There is an 
air of far-off lands about the stately steamer. Her offi- 
cers and sturdy crew know what it is to go down to the 
sea in ships and do business in great waters. The brave 
ship that has weathered many a storm on Indian seas 
might almost seem to the fanciful mind to enjoy the tem- 
porary rest which her arrival at this port affords. But 
here are some steps lowered from the vessel to the wharf. 
We ascend them to the deck, for we are in quest of prac- 
tical information from practical seamen. The captain is 


away in the city ; the officer in charge, however, gives an } 


abstract from the log-book, as he leans against the gun- 
wale, and gazes meditatively off on the river. Four 
months and seventeen days had been the length of the 
voyage from Yokahama, Japan, to New York, but they 
had stopped at Hiogo, Shanghai, Amoy and Hong Kong, 
in China, for tea and other merchandise, and then at 
Singapore, on the Island of Singapore—in the region that 
Milton called the Golden Chersonese—and at Aden, in 
Arabia, whose wealth and commercial splendor were so 
great 600 years ago, that Marco Polo referred to the port 
in the narrative of his travels in the unknown East. At 
Singapore and Aden, the young officer informs us, the 
steamer stopped for coal. A stay of five weeks had been 
made in one of the other ports. The steamer had stopped 
so long at the different marts that the trip had necessarily 
been along one. Leaving the Suez Canal, and standing 
out into the Mediterranean, in nine days the steamer 
reached Gibraltar, the port nestling under that bold pro- 
montory which was one of the Pillars of Hercules, which 
the old Greeks and Romans regarded as the western 
limits of the world ; a superstitious idea which Colum- 
bus, of course, had to meet. All was darkness beyond 
this dreaded point. Fierce tempests, horrible serpents, 
all the terrors of unknown dangers awaited the daring 
navigator who should venture out toward the West. 
After reaching a certain point the convex figure of the 
earth would prevent his return, and he must inevitably 
perish miserably. We do not remind the officer of all 
this; he would only laugh. The log shows that the 
weather was fine during the entire passage. The great 
steamship sailed west from Gibraltar, and failed to en- 
counter even the annual sea-serpent on which the news- 
papers seem to dote. The manifest, or list of the cargo, 
shows that, besides other valuable merchandise of China 
and Japan, the steamer brought 22,500 chests of tea, or 
equal to 1,284,000 pounds. 

These steamers are not connected with any regular line ; 
they are chartered as they are needed in the trade, and they 
sometimes have to wait a month or more in some of the 
Chinese ports to get freight. They take back from here 
petroleum, cotton goods, ginseng—which is regarded as 
a kind of ‘‘ cure-all” among the Chinese—and other mer- 
chandise. The largest sailing-vessel that has arrived here 
in some time with tea was the British bark Zebena Goudey, 
which came in May 25th, having made the run from Shang- 
hai, a distance o* about 15,000 miles, in 119 days, or 
nearly four months. She passed Anjer, a port in Java, 
February 13th, the Cape of Good Hope March 28th—for 
she did not go through the Suez Canal—crossed the 
equator April 22d, and entered our harbor, as we have 
seen, May 25th. She is a comparatively new vessel, of 
1,088 tons, is nearly 200 feet long, and brought a cargo of 
25,000 chests. 

Shanghai, with its rapidly increasing population, its 
five guild halls and tea-shops, its great hongs or ware- 
houses of the foreign merchants, and its hundreds of 
junks, is one of the most flourishing tea-ports in China at 
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the present day ; in fact, as far back as 1850 it began to 
supplant Canton in this respect. Amoy, on an island of 
the same name, has a fine harbor, many large warehouses, 
and its merchants are among the most enterprising in 
China. Half the trade of Hong Kong, or ‘‘ Red Harbor,” 
is with Great Britain. Foochow, with a population esti- 
mated at as high as 1,250,000, is within seventy miles of 
the great tea-growing region of China, and for that reason 
is a comparatively cheap market. Its traffic in tea is 
consequently very large, though it is also a great opium 
port. Above its seven gates rise seven high towers, and, 
in fact, high towers are seen everywhere in this strange, 
far-off city. The duties levied at these emporiums of tha 
tea-trade, in China are collected mostly by foreigners. 
While the Chinese Government employed natives as col- 
lectors of the revenue, these worthies seemed to imagine 
their task finished when they had collected it. The idea 
of turning over any considerable portion of the money to 
the Imperial Government evoked a smile as childlike and 
bland as Ah Sin’s. Neither Hung Sin-tsuen, the re- 
nowned tien-wang, nor such a ruler as Tu-wen-si, the wen- 
soay, ever saw much of the specie collected by his pen- 
sive officials. 

The Chinese are paid for the tea mainly in silver. In 
1873 the United States coined 35,000,000 of the trade 
dollars for use in India. Previously the Mexican dollar 
had practically monopolized the field. The American 
dollar was heavier, and thus, of course, possessed more 
intrinsic value, but it was found that for some mysterious 
reason the Chinese merchants preferred the Mexican to 
the American coin ; a fact probably due to their hereditary 
dislike of novelties as much as anything else, and now 
no American trade dollars are shipped to China. The 
Chinese heard, some years ago, that our Government in- 
tended to redeem these dollars at par, and being shrewd 
enough.to see that they would thus make a profit of ten 
per cent. should the rumor prove true, they hoarded the 
coins or else sent them to this country. This was one 
reason why the coin soon disappeared in China, though, 
of course, the rumor mentioned proved false. 

The clamor in this country for the money of our fathers 
also brought back not a little. Now all the specie sent 
out is in the shape of bar silver. The Chinese weigh 
all the coins tendered them in business, and it was partly 
for this reason that the American trade dollar, worth at 
the time it was first coined a fraction over 103 cents, had 
no advantage over the Mexican dollar. Now, when the 
price of silver bullion has declined until a trade dollar 
can be made for eighty-five cents, it is about as valuable as 
it ever could be in China. The Chinese traders are in the 
habit of having the silver coins melted down to ‘‘sycee,” 
or in other words bar-silver, which is stamped and circu- 
lates as money; though in some parts of China the 
natives will accept the trade dollar without question. 

Canton was the great tea port of China for along period ; 
it was only at that mart that the outer barbarians, as the 
Chinese termed the inhabitants of the Western world, 
could enter, and, in fact, even forty yeurs ago that was the 
only port open to American traffic, the trade with such 
marts as Shanghai, Amoy, and Hong Kong being the re- 
sult of treaties concluded within comparatively recent 
years. Canton is not now much of a tea port ; the vessels 
arriving from there bring what the merchants term 
“‘chow-chow” cargoes, being an assortment of various 
Chinese products, such as cassia, matting, fire-crackers, 
ginger, camphor, silk, rhubarb, Pouchong tea, and other 
commodities ; and when they run across to San Francisco, 
as these ships frequently do, they take smoking opium, 
considerable of which is sent overland to this city to be 
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used in the opium joints of Mott Street, not only by Chi- 
namen but by others. 

But we refer to Canton mainly because the American 
tea traffic, now grown to such large proportions, began 
there under somewhat peculiar circumstances. It was 
at about the opening of the present century that John 
Jacob Astor, the famous merchant, obtained,from a Lon- 
don official of the East India Trading Company the right to 
trade with Canton. A pass was given for his ships, and 
he was also furnished with the Canton prices current. 
But what to do with this pass ? He was poor, the official 
was # friend of his boyhood in Germany, and had wished 
to serve him. Ships he did not possess, and had not even 
thought of possessing. The British had jealously ex- 
cluded foreigners who sought to interfere with the mo- 
nopoly held by her great East India Company, and there 
was no thought of competition here in New York. Having 
no ships of his own, the future millionaire took the pass 
on his return to New York to one of the large traders of 
that day and offered to allow him the use of it in consid- 
eration of being given an equal share in the profits of 
the voyage. The merchant scoffed at the idea at first, but 
a few weeks after acceded to the young German’s terms ; 
in due time barrels of Spanish milled dollars were deliv- 
ered to him as his share—something like $50,000—and it 
was but a few years after, August 13th, 1808, that Mr. 
Astor sent out nis famous ship Beaver, of which Irving 
has spoken, by special permission of President Jefferson, 
in order to convey to his native country a so-called great 
Chinese Mandarin. This was at the time that the British 
orders in council and Napoleon’s Berlin decree had 
stopped this country’s trade withe Europe, and Congress, 
in retaliation, had passed an Act laying an embargo on 
American merchant vessels, which were forbidden to leave 
any of our ports. It was in this crisis that John Jacob 
Astor, it is said, displayed all the qualities of the born 
Yankee. In fact, it is asserted that he outwitted the 
shrewdest of his Yankee brethren in business by loading 
his vessel with a valuable cargo, picking up a worthless 
Chinaman somewhere about the city, metamorphosing 
him into a distinguished Chinese nobleman, presenting the 
alleged facts in a petition to President Jefferson, together 
with the necessity of conveying the illustrious foreigner 
back to the celestial country, securing a permit to sail, 
and finally sending out his ship to China with the Mongo- 
lian ornament of society on board—and plenty of ginseng, 
lead and scrap-iron. In due time she returned with tea 
from Canton, and it was not long before the former 
peasant, who, it has been asserted, really came here as a 
steerage passenger, and began—all the more honorable to 
him for his industry—by peddling cakes in the streets, 
was able to accede to his wife’s terms of $500 an hour for 
services in another branch of his business. 

But the Canton vessels have been replaced by steamers ; 
the stately ships have rotted that once stood out from this 
port bound for the tea-mart, nearly 14,000 miles away in 
the Orient; the crews that manned them fifty years ago, 
and the captains, veritable admirals in the commercial 
squadrons ef those days, are either dead or fast disappear- 
ing. This great steamer that we see at the noisy wharf 
has in her hold a far larger cargo than any ever carried by 
the largest of the sailing craft once the pride of the China 
trade. A large steamer already mentioned has brought 
nearly 48,000 chests at one time; 22,500 chests make 
what are considered a small cargo for a steamer to 
bring ; most of the steamers bring from 35,000 to 45,000 
chests or “ half-chests,” as the merchants term them, hold- 
ing from 42 to 65 pounds each, according to the kind of 
tea that they contain. But little tea is now received here 


by sailing-vessel ; most of it comes by steamers via the 
Suez Canal, that great waterway which connects the Red 
Sea with the Mediterranean, thus saving the long voyage 
around the Cape of Good Hope. Less than a quarter of 
this country’s supply comes across the Pacific Ocean to 
San Francisco, though formerly that city’s share in the 
trade was much larger, and New York received consider- 
able quantities overland from the city with the Golden 
Gate. Even now the great Pacific Mail steamers are no 
unimportant factor in New York’s tea trade. The City of 
Peking, a steamer 423 feet long, with a tonnage of more 
than 5,000 tons, came into San Francisco a few months ago 
with a cargo of 16,600 chests, half of which was shipped 
overland to New York, though a quarter of the cargo went 
to Chicago, which, with true Western enterprise, is 1m- 
porting tea direct from China, as are also St. Paul and 
Detroit, to some extent. The Pacific Mail steamers that 
come here by the Atlantic route of course have no tea; 
they bring bananas, coffee and other merchandise. 

On an average, three tea steamers arrive here every 
month from different ports in China and Japan. The old 

sailing vessels have been, as already intimated, practically 

superseded by steamers; these make the voyage from 
China to New York, by way of the Suez Canal, in from 45 
to 60 days ; it is difficult to give the time, because of the 
fact that steamers are often delayed in getting freight. 
But taking 45 days as a quick trip, it is curious to learn 
that the old merchantmen sailing around the Cape of 
Good Hope were sometimes four months in coming, and 
never, with the most favorable winds, could make the 
voyage in less than 85 days. The trade with Japan has 
increased materially within two decades ; the practice of 
artificially coloring the tea sent here from that country 
tends to retard the progress of the traflic, but, neverthe- 
less, the aggregate of the transactions is large; half our 
imports come from there. Japan shows more enterprise, 
more sympathy with occidental civilization, than China, 
and she is pushing her commerce in all directions. Yoko- 
hama is her great shipping port. 

This emporium was not opened to foreign commerce till 
1858, but now hundreds of ships go there every year. Its 
richly stocked shops and hongs and tea-drying establish- 
ments, called ‘‘ godowns,” afford an interesting spectacle, 
as well as its copper image of Dai Butsu, or the Great 
Buddha, which rises to a height of fifty feet. 

In 1881 more than 80,000,000 pounds of the various 
kinds of tea were imported into the United States; in 
1882 the total was 78,769,000 pounds; the value of the 
annual imports ranges from $19,000,000 to $21,000,000. 
Twenty years ago the total was only 29,747,000 pounds, 
valued at $8,000,000. New York’s importance as a tea 
mart may be judged from the fact that 75 per cent. of the 
importing and re-distributing trade is done here. The tea 
is stored for the most part in great warehouses on the 
East River front, running from a point a little south of 
old Rutgers slip, up nearly to Montgomery Street ; they 
are thus ranged in an almost continuous row for a dis- 
tance of several long blocks. One of these storehouses 
sometimes contains as much as 150,000 chests. The last 
time a count was taken it was found that more than 
20,000,000 pounds were stored ready for use ; a rather 
large supply of a leaf that, on its introduction into Eng- 
land, was at first denounced as a poison. Tea, however, 
is not so popular in this country as it is in parts of 
Europe ; it is not considered stimulating enough. The 
British consume nearly five times as much as we do, and 
in the great Russian cities it is hawked about the streets. 
Nevertheless, from 72,000,000 to 75,000,000 pounds are 
annually consumed in this country ; it is popular with 
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persons in moderate circumstances, since one pound will 
go as far as five pounds of coffee. 

The adulteration of tea has unfortunately, within recent 
years, become a serious evil. Recently the sale of a con- 
Siderable quantity of Pingsuey green tea was interdicted 
here by the Board of Health. For years New York has 
been receiving adulterated, and often worthless, tea from 
China and Japan. Eighty thousand packages of this sort 
of tea were refused a landing in England in 1881 and 1882, 
and it is averred that a considerable portion of this enor- 
mous quantity came to New York and found its way into 
the ‘‘gift” stores of this and other cities. In fact, so 
great did the evil finally become that Congress took cog- 
nizance of it. A law now excludes this tea from our 
ports. Inspectors have been appointed to enforce it, and 
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hence to China for the purpose—and Prussian blue. The 
finest grade of tea cannot be shipped to this country, for 
the reason that it ferments. The poorest and most adul- 
terated tea is sold with difficulty in China; even the 
lowest class, the Coolies, will not drink the abominable 
mixture that has been foisted on the people in this coun- 
try. Where the adulteration is at its worst, a broth 
almost Borgia-like is made, beside which the decoction of 
the witches in Macbeth alone seems capable of holding 
its own. Nearly or quite all the tea consumed is adul- 
terated in some manner ; either foreign substances are 
introduced to imitate the leaf, or else the genuine leaves 
are artificially colored. 

Sometimes the auction sales of tea are very large, and 
in active times there are usually three every week ; buyers 
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A TEA AUCTION IN NEW YORE. 


it is expected that at least 10,000,000 pounds will be re- 
fused a market in this country, the condemned tea being 
mainly green and inferior Japan. More care and more 
honesty in the tea manufacture, both in China and Japan, 
will doubtless be the result of these legislative measures. 
England has an Adulteration Act, which excludes the tea 
which has excited so much complaint here; but it is 
claimed that a clique of English traders is largely respon- 
sible for the shipments of poor tea to this country, ob- 
taining it in China and Japan at low prices, and selling it 
here at a large profit, until the iniquitous traffic was 
stopped. 

How is the tea adulterated ? itmay beasked. The leaves 
of the willow, hawthorn, elder, plane, poplar, and other 
trees are employed—any kind of leaf that will fold well— 
besides exhausted tea grounds, soapstone, turmeric, plum- 
bago or black lead, gypsum, indigo, terra alba—exported 


representing houses not only in this city, but numerous 
other cities, assemble to the number of a hundred or more. 
The capital represented at some great sale by perhaps 
150 persons will run far up in the millions. As lots of 
ten packages can be obtained at these sales, some of the 
larger retail houses frequently purchase their tea in this 
way ; in fact, so frequently that some of the large jobbing 
houses last Fall joined in a movement to stop the sale of 
such small lots, for the reasén that their trade was being 
injured thereby ; but the auctioneers persisted, and even- 
tually carried the day. As many as 12,000 chests of tea 
have been sold at a single sale. A sale of 2,000 or 3,000 
chests is considered a small affair. At the sale which we 
attend we hear a great deal of Moyune Green, Pan-fired 
Japan, India Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong, Congou, Basket- 
fired Japan, Twankay Moyune, Gunpowder, Imperial, 
Japan Dust, Young Hyson, Foochow Oolong, Amoy 
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Oolong, Formosa Oolong, the latter a black tea coming, 
as its name implies, from the Island of Formosa, off the 
coast of China, and which has been called, it will be re- 
membered, ‘‘The Island of Beauty.” It is only a few 
years since we began to receive tea from Formosa. In 
1854 Commodore Perry called the attention of the United 
States Government to the importance of the island. The 
tea is sent to China largely or-wholly by means of native 
junks. Itis thus in Chinese ports that the Formosa tea is 
obtained, as a rule, though American vessels have visited 
the island for the purposes of trade. 

The word “chop” that we hear, refers to an invoice 
of uniform grade, or nearly so. India tea is being re- 
ceived here in increasing quantities annually, and not a 
little is sold at auction. It comes from Assam, Chitta- 
gong and Cachar, from Kangea Valley, Darjieling and 
Dehra Doon, and other places in the Orient with strange- 
sounding names. Comparatively little Pekoe is sold, be- 
cause little is used in this country. The Chinese sweet- 
scented Pekoe is a delightful drink, but it is consumed in 
far larger quantities in England and Russia than in this 
country. The tea-olive, Chulan, Cape Jasmine and other 
flowers are used to scent the Pekoe, by pressing them 
with the tea-leaves, or drying them together. The Moyune 
green tea, so called after a district in China, is composed, 
a broker explains, of several kinds of tea. There is the 
Teenkai, the Tychow, the Hoochow, which, with other 
queer names, sound as strangely as Southey’s list of Rus- 
sian patronymics in his ‘‘ Journey to Moscow,” though 
the names of some of the grades of Foochow Oolong 
would also give the larynx a chance to distinguish itself. 
Pingsuey is a name which refers to another district. The 
tea from there has caused the most complaint, and fully 
3,000 packages were condemned here by the health 
authorities several months ago. 

A good or a bad soil makes a certain difference in the 
quality of the leaf, as also does the care taken in the cul- 
tivation of the shrub; but, nevertheless, the tea previous 
to its preparation for the markets is more nearly of a uni- 
form grade than might be supposed. The young leaves 
always make the best tea, but aside from this the quality 
depends largely on the process of drying, the care exer- 
cised in preventing fermentation of the leaf, and the 
various methods of manipulation, too numerous to men- 
tion, by which the famous product is prepared for the 
breakfast-tables of the world. Green tea is produced by 
heating or slightly roasting the leaves over a wood fire 
almost immediately after they have been picked ; then 
they are rolled on a table with the hands, in order to 
remove a portion of their moisture and twist them into 
the familiar shape, after which they are quickly dried. 
In Japan both pans and baskets are used in the heating 
process. Leaves intended to be black tea are dried 
slowly over a charcoal fire, after having been previously 
roasted, tossed about in the hands, and exposed to the ac- 
tion of the air. The tea-plant would naturally grow to 
the height of a tree, but is kept down to about five feet 
for convenience in picking the leaves. The plant, it is of 
interest to add, is of the well-known Camellia family. 

But the auctioneer’s voice, calling off the bids with all 
the glibness of his profession, brings us back to the sale 
in progress. Hundreds of chests are being sold to the 
throng of buyers, each of whom has a catalogue, in which 
he jots down the prices obtained for every invoice. 
Nearly all are seated on camp-stools below the pulpit-like 
railed platform, on which the auctioneer, a tall, dark-com- 
plexioned young man, is standing. The crowd is well- 
dressed and eminently respectable. Chests of samples 
are open fer the inspection of buyers, and not a little tea 
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is strewn about the floor. After the sale it will be swept 
up like so much dust. Tea-dust, by-the-way, is sold at 
all the sales. It is packed in little bags and used in that 
way, especially at the West, without removing the tea 
from the bag when it is put in the tea-pot. Here isa row 
of tea-chests with matting covers and leaden linings, and 
decorations in green, yellow, purple and red ; “‘ new crop 
Ching Hiong” is on some of them. India tea of the 
‘Calcutta Tea Syndicate,” is also being sold. It is a 
busy and interesting scene. 

These auction sales recall some of the old tea auction- 
eers of New York. John Haggerty, William E. Wilmer- 
ding and Simeon Draper come most readily to mind at the 
moment. Mr. Haggerty not only sold at auction, but ad- 
vanced money on the cargoes of China ships ; his fortune 
was $1,000,000 in 1855, at a time when William B. Astor's 
was only $6,000,000—small compared with the great for- 
tunes of to-day—and A. T. Stewart's but $2,000,000. 
Simeon Draper, it will be remembered, was at one time 
Collector of the Port. Two stalwart sons have succeeded 
him in the business, and both have amassed fortunes. 

The tea-brokers sample their tea when in their own 
Offices, in the same way that it is drank in China ; that is, 
they use neither sugar nor milk. In a tea-broker’s office 
there is always a gas stove, on which are two large copper 
kettles containing hot water and sending up puffs of 
steam. When the broker wishes to sample a “chop” of 
tea for the benefit of a customer, he weighs, in a small 
pair of brass scales always on his table, a trifling quantity 
from one of, perhaps, a hundred small tin boxes ranged 
on shelves around the office, and putting it in a cup 
which he fills with the scalding water, he is ready to pro- 
nounce upon the value of the tea. But more often there 
is a row of perhaps half a dozen cups on the edge of the 
circular and revolving table at which he sits, and which 
he gives a gentle push from time to time, as he bends his 
head to the level of the table, raises the tea-leaves with his 
spoon from the bottom of the handleless cups, and gravely 
scents them or sips the inviting beverage which they pro- 
duce. He seldom swallows the tea; he samples so much 
in the course of a year that it would doubtless prove in- 
jurious to swallow even a small portien of it. But the 
result of all this sniffing and sipping is frequently the sale 
of more tea than a single family could use in a life-time. 
Thousands of chests aré sold in a single week, and in 
active times the sales in a few days have been known to 
approximate 10,000 chests, which might easily amount to 
500,000 pounds. 

Many of the wholesale dealers in tea are located in 
Front and Water Streets, running from Pine Street south 
to Old Slip, in the lower part of the city, of course, 
though not a few are on Wall Street below Water Street. 
These east-side haunts of the tea merchants were all under 
water in the days of Duteh supremacy here, and for a con- 
siderable period after the English established their as- 
cendency ; for a long period what is now called Pearl 
Street was the bank of the river. In 1804 and in 1835 ex- 
tensive conflagratious swept over this region, the fire in 
the latter year being most disastrous, and considerably 
retarding the growth and progress of the city. ; 

Some of the older importing-houses date back to the 
times when the tea trade of this port was insignificant ; 
when, in fact, the entire commerce of the port was but a 
shadow of its present enormous magnitude ; and it was in 
one of these old firms on Burling Slip that Brooklyn’s 
young mayor, Mr. Seth Low, acquired the commercial 
experience which he has applied so successfully in his 
administration of the trust contided to him by our sister 
city. 
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A final word as to the best tea to drink. As to this it is 
@ mere matter of taste; some prefer green, others Japan, 
Oolong, or else green and black mixed. Formosa Oolong 
is much liked as a rich, fragrant beverage. Green tea 
taken alone is apparently the least healthful ; it seems to 
produce nervousness to a far greater extent than black tea. 
English Breakfast tea is preferred by many ; this is the 
Congou tea of commerce. About 5,000,000 pounds are 
imported here annually ; it is a pure black tea, rich, and 
so heavy that it is used at breakfast in England, and hence 
the name by which it is known in the shops and the res- 
taurants of this country. It is worth trying, certainly, 
but as to which tea is actually the best, even those ex- 
perts, the brokers, are at a loss to decide. 


EXCITING ADVENTURES WITH DEVIL- 
FISHES. 

“Tart fish,” said the speaker, pointing to a black ob- 
ject that was spread out on the wall like an immense bat, 
“‘was the subject of one of my most exciting adventures 
off the southwest coast of Florida,” 

The communicant was Dr. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. Not long since he had re- 
turned from an expedition to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
tropic seas, bringing with him a great accumulation of 
material collected. 

The specimens were now mounted and placed on exhi- 
bition in the Academy, in which place the doctor was 
relating to me some exciting experiences. 

“‘None of the sharks, jew-fish, or sea-turtles in the mu- 
seum cost so much trouble, money or time as this fellow,” 
said the doctor. . 

I glanced at the huge monster, covering upward of 
twenty square feet of space on the wall, and was quite 
prepared to agree with him. 

“‘We selected a day for hunting the devil-fishes,” he 
observed, ‘‘ when the wind was blowing a gale and storms 
hung low on the seas, convinced that they would be found 
in the vicinity of sand-bars. 

“We left our anchorage at Punta Rassa very early in 
the morning, and quickly shot out into the bay. Our boat 
‘was a schooner of some sixteen tons burden, with a crew, 
including myself, of five persons. 

“As we were plunging rapidly through the water, a 
huge flat object was noted moving as quickly in the op- 
posite direction. It was an enormous devil-fish, measuring 
certainly eighteen feet across the alar of his wings. In an 
instant I darted the harpoon into his flesh and played out 
the line. 

““So swiftly were we moving in the opposite direction 
that, bins end of the line was told off, the instrument 
tore out of the flesh, bringing a large piece with it. 

“There was a great flounder and splash of water, blood 
spurted and commingled with the sea for yards around, 
and the animal sank from sight. We passed on reluct- 
antly,” said Dr. Velie, ‘‘for, without exception, this was 
the largest and most terrible of the species I ever saw. 

“It might have been one o’clock in the afternoon, 
when, after several similar adventures, we espied a school 
of thirteen of these creatures playing about in the water. 
They did not seem to play with each other, but flopped 
about, turned over and over, and tended to their individ- 
ual games. 

‘«Tt was raining very hard, and a great gale was lashing 
the seas with its fury. However, thongh we were discour- 
aged by the previous occurrencea, I was determined to 
have one of this schec2. 


‘Accordingly, I dispatched two men in a small-boat. 
with instructions to harpoon a medium-sized one in the 
head. The boat passed into the school undisturbed, 
while the schooner drifted fully three hundred feet away. 
I was at the helm, when suddenly I heard distinctly, 
though at that long distance, and the wind blowing in the 
opposite direction, the dull thud of the harpoon crashing 
through the heavy skull of one of the fish. 

‘A wild shout rent the air, as all understood that a fish 
was made fast. In an instant the monster made a terrific 

| lunge, the blood spurting in great quantities, while water, 
ropes and materials flew high in the breeze. Its mates 
darted through the water and put out to sea. 

“The rage of the now aroused animal was something to 
behold. Of a sudden it shot beneath and brought up a 
huge wing, throwing the small-boat partially out of the 
sea, and so careening it that it nearly filled with water. 
The fish now made out to sea with all rapidity, towing the 
boat after it it as if it were a feather. 

‘We gave chase with the schooner, finally caught 4 
rope heaved to us from the yawl, and made fast toit. The 
men were taken on board, and the ship was brought in 
proximity to the monster. 

“‘Now came the tug of war,” said the doctor, as he 
paused to light a cigar. ‘‘It was utterly impossible for 
the entire crew to lift it on board, and to add to our dis- 
comfiture, the thing kept those great wings splashing 
water all over us and the ship. é 

“Finally I pushed a long gaff-pole down through its 
gills. A rope was passed around the lower end of this, 
bringing both ends to alevel with the water. To each end 
of this the ship’s tackle was attached, and by hard pulling 
and lifting, we succeeded in hauling it on board. Soon 
after it died from its wounds. It weighed something over 
eight hundred pounds. It measured nearly eleven fect 
from tip to tip of the wings, and the same from the tip of 
the tail to the snout. 

‘*Tts color was black on the back, with a white belly, 
spotted occasionally with dark colorings. The tail was 
some five feet long, and similar to that of the skate. The 
eyes were three feet apart. 

“It moves through the water with great rapidity, and 
has a smooth, butterfly motion. It feeds on jelly-like 
weeds, and if by mistake it swallows any other kind, they 
pass through undigested. The food is thrown into the 
mouth by the two paddles situated on either side of the 
head, these paddles serving the same purpose to the devil- 
fish as the trunk does to the elephant. 

“Tt is evidently not a beast of prey, as it exhibits little 
concern for surrounding objects, and only attacks when 
wounded or disturbed. In this case it brings its heavy 
wings and tail into powerful use.” 

The single specimen which was secured by Dr. Velie, 
and which is now mounted in the Academy of Science at 
Chicago, is supposed to be about the only preserved spe- 
cimen in the United States. The probabilities are that 
these creatures grow to an enormous size. 
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Ir was dreadfully hot! There was no denying that. 
Maisie’s long walk in the sun had heated her to a most 
uncomfortable degree, and the water did look entrancingly 
cool. But then Maisie was old enough to know better 
than to yield to every childish temptation that came in 
her way ; so there.is no excuse for her doing what she 
did, namely, take off her shoes and stockings, and, tuck- 
ing up her skirts, step right into the pool. 
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Now the word pool does no: generally convey to the 
mind a very enticing idea of water ; but this was no ordi- 
nary pool, though there was really nothing else to call it. 
It was a tiny, round basin, empty or nearly so in dry 
weather, but full enough after rains, sending off its sur- 
plus supply in a very diminutive stream. 

It was charmingly shaded, and the pebbles at the 
bottom were small and round, and not of that jagged and 
aggressive character that are apt to be trying to bare feet, 
and so perhaps it was rather tempting on a hot August 
day, and after a long walk. 

Still Maisie ought not to have done it. What if one of 
those six dreadful brothers should possibly swoop down 
upon her while so engaged ? The thought was appalling, 


and roused her at once to the full horror of her situation. 
Some persons, two people evidently, were bearing right 
down on her, and in another minute she heard Tom’s well- 
known voice : 

“This way, Dick. I want to show you such an absurd 
little lake, or pond, or pool, whichever you choose to call 
it, that is my sister Maisie’s favorite haunt. You will 
win her heart at once by it telling her you stopped to 
see it.” 

‘© Will he ?” thought Maisie, grimly and in desperation, 
for they were now close on her. 

She drew up her feet, made a snatch at her scattered 
shoes and stockings, and spread her skirts like a balloon 
to hide bare feet, shoes and stockings together. 
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but then it was surely impossible. Ubiquitous as every 
one of those half-dozen boys had always proved himself, 
to-day Maisie thought them all at a safe distance. 

Tom, the eldest, had gone to town, and was not to re- 
turn till a late train, bringing a friend with him. Bob 
and Fred and Will and Harry were all out on a day’s fish- 
ing, and Eddie, who had a literary turn, was at home, 
deep in ‘‘ Armadale,” and safe for hours to come: so 
Maisie thought she could venture safely. 

Once having ventured, she enjoyed herself to the ut- 
most ; now stirring up the pebbly bottom, till the water 
was clouded with rising mud, then drawing out her little 
feet, all sleek and dripping, till it should clear again. 

More time passed in this seductive amusement than 
Maisie was probably aware of, when the sound of ap- 
proaching feet suddenly put to flight her lazy dreams, 


A pushing aside of branches, and the two”young men 
entered, and naturally stopped short in astonishment at 
sight of this little figure, with flushed cheeks, tossed hair, 
and petticoats spread out like a pin-cushion. 

What evil genius induced Tom to bring his friend home 
in the noon train instead of the evening one, and so take 
a hot walk in place of a cool drive, can only be accounted 
for by that subtle instinct which always prompts brothers 
to do the one thing of ali others that will in some way 
turn out disagreeably for their sisters. 

‘““What under the sun!’’ commenced Tom, in slow 
amazement, when suddenly he caught sight of a little 
empty shoe only half-hidden by the spreading petticoats, 
and the whole secret lay at once revealed, and appealing 
to his brotherly forbearance. 

‘‘Dick,” he said, with dread solemnity, turning to his 
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friend, who, Maisie knew, was trying to smother a laugh, 
‘‘we have unintentionally intruded upon the privacy of 
a nymph who haunts this miniature Rhine. Did I never 
tell you that the house, instead of possessing a ghost, 
which is, after all, quite a common thing nowadays, be- 
sides being inconvenient where there are children, owns a 
water-nymph of the most approved pattern, who appears 
at long intervals on the shores of this deep and rapid 
stream, and is always known, strange to say, by its like- 
ness to the eldest daughter of the house. Well, I may 
have forgotten to mention it,-but now that you have 
seen her with your own eyes, perhaps we had better 
withdraw.” 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Norris, for having disturbed 
you,” said a quaint voice with a kindly tone in it. ‘‘ Good- 
morning.” 

And the two friends disappeared, leaving poor Maisie 
to endure that acute mortification that is so heartrending 
to very young people. She was nothing but a child after 
all, a little vain and a little silly ; indeed, I am inclined 
to think, very silly—but then vanity and folly are the 
especial heritage of youth, and, when balanced by a 
pretty face and sweet temper, can only be caviled at by 
very critical people indeed. 

Just now, Maisie felt herself the most miserable girl in 
the whole world. She had quite made up her mind what 
she would wear in the evening ; to make the best possible 
impression on Tom’s friend, she had arranged even the 
smallest detail, and being, as I said, young and vain, had 
speculated more than a little as to what he would think of 
her ; while the sad fact remains that Dick Brown, who 
met every day girls quite as pretty and a great deal 
cleverer than Maisie, would most probably not have 
thought anything about her, at all, beyond the bare fact 
that Tom Norris had rather a pretty little sister. The 
sight, however, of that most pathetic little figure, with 
crimson cheeks and downcast, tearful eyes, had moved 
Dick to a sensation of pity, and he scolded Tom briskly 
on his cruelty to his sister ; which lecture, taken in per- 
fectly good part, might just as successfully have been 
preached to the trees. 

But Maisie was inconsolable. To be caught in such a 
ridiculous state, and looking like a perfect fright, too ! 
she could never make up her mind to meet him at dinner ; 
and then—Maisie’s tears burst out afresh at this thought— 
Tom would be perfectly sure to tell the other boys, and 
she would never hear the end of it. Indeed, this fear was 
by no means groundless, for Maisie, though the only 
sister, had, so far from being the petted idol of her 
numerous brothers—which, by all the laws of sentiment 
she ought to have been—suffered from babyhood enbugh 
at their hands to have entitled her to the crown of martyr- 
dom, if it had only been borne in a better spirit ; and any 
one who thinks the constant teasing of six brothers a tri- 
fling matter had better try it themselves before they decide 
80 quickly. 

However, what must be, must be; and when the 
dinner-bell rang Maisie stood hesitating on the stairs, 
trying to make up her mind to enter the dining-room. 

She knew that she was looking very nicely, and was not 
without a hope—fallacious, indeed, but sweet !—that a 
long train, and her hair done up on the tip-top of her 
head, might possibly make her look womanly, too. 

So, endeavoring to assume an air of easy indifference, 
she swept boldly in, and succeeded in getting over the 
introduction to Mr. Brown tolerably well, only to be again 
reduced to utter confusion by the persistent stare of five 
younger boys, which, accompanied by sundry winks, 
coughs and ahems, told her too plainly that they knew all, 
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‘‘How could Tom be mean. enough to tell them ?” she 
thought, casting a reproachful look at him, utterly thrown 
away, however, on that hardened offender; and then, 
feeling intensely and righteously aggrieved, she sat mute 
and sulky during dinner, and, escaping as quickly as 
possible, took refuge in her father’s library. 

Here a resolute endeavor to read the first book she 
picked up met with very questionable success, until the 
simultaneous entrance of the younger boys relieved her, 
at least, from any further effort in that line. 

‘Maisie, dear,” began Bob, in a tone of brotherly soli- 
citude, ‘‘ are you sure you did not catch cold this morn- 
ing? You really ought to be more careful !’ 

Then, as their sister vouchsafed them neither word nor 
glance, Will answered for her : 

‘‘Oh, there was no danger whatever. 
feet in water for a cold, you know.” 

“Yes, but that is hot water, you innocent.” 

“Oh, well,” put in Fred, ‘‘you may be sure Maisie 
blushed hot enough to warm any water within a mile of 
her.” 

“Tt must have been an enchanting little tableau,” said 
Harry, ina musingtone. ‘‘ Dick Brown in open-mouthed 
amazement, and Maisie just a little redder than a beet. I 
wish you would manage to sketch it, Eddie, for our room.” 

All this time the color had been deepening in Maisie’s 
face, and her lip trembled alittle ; but she kept up a brave 
show of indifference, which so deceived her tormentors 
that Eddie ventured to sing her a little parody with which 
he had been mentally engaged during dinner. Clearing 
his yoice, he began : 

* Proud Maisie in the wood, 
Dreaming so placidly, 
Sweet Dickey walks abroad 
So unexpectedly. 
‘Tell me, thou maiden sweet, 
When shall we married be? 
When shall thy dainty feet 
Kirkward——’” 


People put their 


Crash ! went the book, and up sprang Maisie, her cheeks 
aflame, and her eyes sparkling with anger. 

“T won’t bear it a minute longer !” she burst out, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ You are all a set of mean, horrid, detestable 
boys ; and as for Tom——” 

“Well, what about Tom ?” said her eldest brother, 
calmly, as he stood in the doorway with Dick Brown. 

But Maisie, in a tempest of tears, flew out of the room, 
and up-stairs to her own sanctum, to indulge her misery, 
and the exasperating thought of having been discovered 
by a perfect stranger in such a fit of childish though jus- 
tifiable passion. 

One good effect, however, this little outbreak did pro- 
duce ; for a few forcible words from Tom effectually 
closed his brothers’ mouths on the subject of the morn- 
ing’s adventure, and from that time forth Maisie heard no 
more about it. 

The next morning was one of those trying days hardest 
to bear in the country—when the sun puts out his head 
for five minutes, only to draw it back again for an hour ; 
while the grass remains wet and the gravel damp, and 
everybody, expecting a shower, is afraid to go out, and 
nobody knows exactly what to do. 

On such days, all the men and boys of the family 
generally contrive to be wonderfully in one’s way, loung- 
ing through all the rooms, growling about the weather, 
and making themselves ubiquitously unpleasant. 

Going into the sitting-room a little after breakfast, , 
Maisie found Mr. Brown alone, and apparently deeply 
absorbed in the contemplation of some music on the piano. 
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“‘A pleasant morning, this,” he said, smiling ; ‘“‘you 
see I have been taking liberties with your music, and I 
hope to have the pleasure of hearing you before long.” 

‘* Are you quite sure that it would give you any enjoy- 
ment? I thought,” said Maisie, ‘that most men were 
rather bored than otherwise by musical young ladies. 
Tom comes home sometimes and groans over what he has 
endured. He says that the worst thing about it is, the 
fact that one song or one piece becomes the rage in a 
neighborhood, and then you hear it over and over again 
at every house you go to. Indeed he declares, though 
nobody is inclined to believe him, that he heard ‘I am 
Weary of Rowing,’ sung five times in one week and three 
times in the next, and only escaped it afterward by sug- 
gesting that the young ladies, instead of over-exerting 
themselves, had better abandon rowing and take up some 
less fatiguing occupation.” 

Dick Brown laughed. 

“‘Tom is a bear,” he said, ana don’t half appreciate 
the goods God provides him. Music is, after all, one of 
the greatest comforts granted to us in ‘this weary, won- 
derful wilderness’; and, for my part, I can scarcely 
imagine a very nice girl who could neither play me a tune 
nor sing me a little song when I feel the need of sucha 
relaxation.” 

“‘T am dreadfully sorry |’ said Maisie, demurely, but 
with a wicked sparkle in her brown eyes ; ‘‘I am afraid 
you will never think mea nice girl, at all; but I really 
don’t know one note from another, and could not turn a 
tune which would be in the least likely to afford you any 
relaxation whatever. This is Willie’s music, and it is as 
much as I can do to recognize the airs that he plays. I 
don’t pretend to enjoy them, though Goodrich, his 
teacher, says that he has a remarkable touch for so young 
a boy.” 

*‘Confound Willie’s touch !” said Dick to himself; 
who would have thought the little thing so malicious !” 
And then, aloud, ‘“‘My conviction of your niceness is not 
to be so easily shaken, Miss Norris. I am nothing of a 
musician myself, but I see we have at least one taste in 
common ;” for Maisie, after busily collecting some scat- 
tered drawing materials, had commenced to sharpen a 
pencil with a skill and neatness that only a long practice 
ean arrive at. ‘I do confess to being something of an 
artist.” 

‘But I am not,” interrupted Maisie, this time laughing 
outright. ‘You don’t suppose, I hope, that if these 
things were mine I should leave them in such wild dis- 
order? Eddie represents all the artistic talent of the 
family, and draws very cleverly, too ; only he is so clumsy 
about sharpening his pencils that I always do that part 
for him. If you would like to see some of his sketches, I 
dare say that I could hunt them up, though he is dread- 
fully careless.” 

“Thank you,” said Dick, politely ; ‘‘another time I 
should be delighted to look over them, but just now I 
prefer learning what are your own accomplishments.” 

‘“* Mine ?” said Maisie, ‘Let me see |’ and then check- 
ing them off on her fingers, ‘‘I ride well, and I drive 
better ; I skate tolerably, I row abominably—so the boys 
all say, but you need not believe it if you don’t want to— 
I dance—well, I scarcely like to say how I dance ; but I 
am sure I walk splendidly, And oh, if #t would only clear 
up had 

And then followed an eager investigation of the sky, 
and the weathercock, the barometer and ‘‘ Old Proba- 
bility,” during which the boys straggled in, and im- 
mediately began an animated discussion of the chances 
for and against rain : Will and Harry being perfectly sure 


it was going to pour, and Eddie maintaining with great 
perseverance his unalterable opinion that it would clear 
for good in an hour. 

Lastly entered a very shaggy and diminutive Scotch 
terrier, who glided up to Maisie, taking a prudent care 
not to venture too near any of the boys, and settled itself 
comfortably on her skirts. Dick made a few friendly 
advances, which the little animal received in a highly 
supercilious mannner, and, evidently not favorably im- 
pressed wit]. the stranger, blinked suspiciously, and 
drew closer to its mistress, 

“Did you ever see such impertinence ?” said Dick, 
laughing. ‘‘I doubt if polite contempt could be better 
expressed. I suppose I need not ask you if you are fond 
of dogs ?” 

‘*You need not, indeed,” remarked Tom, pathetically. 
‘‘The comfort of the entire family is made subservient to 
Maisie’s menagerie.” 

‘* And of what does this abused menagerie consist ?” 

“‘ Five cats, three dogs, a few birds, a pony and a calf.” 

‘A what ?” 

‘*A calf,” repeated Maisie, quietly. ‘* And don’t look 
so astounded, please. You have no idea what nice pets 
calves are,” ; 

“None, indeed.” 

“They are just as clever as possfble, and so vain! 
Why, not one of my cats cares enough about dress to be 
willing to wear a ribbon round its neck, and when I had 
a collar made for my calf, she was as proud as an em- 
press, And actually for a long time would not have a thing 
to do with her undecorated companions.” 

‘« An amiable disposition that,” said Tom. 

“T am afraid she is not very amiable,” sighed Maisie ; 
‘‘but then she is a beauty, and so fond of me. Now, 
Snip,” she continued, taking the little beast on her lap, 
“is not strictly speaking a beauty ’—he was as ugly as 
only a Scotch terrier can be—‘‘ but he is accomplished, 
and that is more than can be said for his mistress. Snip 
can sing you a little song, Mr. Brown, if you would like 
to hear him.” 

‘Don’t say Yes, I warn you,” exclaimed Tom, “ or you 
will regret it the longest day you live.” 

“‘T should be enraptured,” said Dick, ‘‘ to hear a little 
music ; and I guess, Miss Norris, if you can stand Snip’s 
melody, I can, too.” 

‘Oh, it’s quite a treat, I assure you,” said Maisie. 
“Come, Snip, show Mr. Brown how Tom sings—sing, I 
say !” she repeated, imperatively, as Snip seemed unwill- 
ing to display his vocal powers. Hearing this sharp com- 
mand from Maisie, he deemed obedience the better part 
of valor, and, lifting up his head, he gave vent to three 
or four ear-piercing barks, each one shriller and higher 
than the one before, and, winding up with a prolonged 
and blood-curdling howl, he sat down composedly for a 
nap. 

‘“Won’t you encore, gentlemen ?” said Maisie, langh- 
ing. ”» 

‘““Well, no,” replied Dick. ‘I dare say one could 
grow accustomed to it in time, but until then it’s like 
Mrs. Crummles’s ‘Blood Drinker’s Burial ’—almost too 
tremendous for common mortals to stand. If Tom was 
his instructor, I congratulate him on his pupil’s pro- 
ficiency.” 

“But I disclaim that honor entirely,” said Tom; ‘the 
miserable little object won’t come within two yards of 
me, if he can help it—and—suppose we try a game of 
billiards this precious morning ?” 

“Thank you, but I am very well off where I am, and 
think Pll stay,” said Dick, languidly. ‘‘Tell me some, 
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more about your animals, do, Miss Norris ; and, by-the- 
by, haven’t you a monkey ?” 


‘A monkey! No.” 
‘Nor a prairie-dog ?” 
“ce No.” 


‘It’s a pity. They are both interesting animals for a 
private zoological garden. A lady friend of mine in the 
West had a prairie-dog for a pet, and——” 

At this point Tom got up and walked to the window. 
If Dick Brown and Maisie were going to talk animals all 
morning, he, for one, would seek amusemext elsewhere ; 
but what pleasure a sensible fellow like Dick could find 
in listening for hours t) Maisie’s nonsense was utterly 
beyond him. And 
so he rather un- 
gracefully accept- 
ed Willie’s eager 
offer to play bil- 
liards with him, 
until the sun, to 
Eddie’s great 
triumph, finally 
eame out ‘for 
good,” and per- 
mitted the young 
people the luxury 
of a drive. 

‘Eddie proved 
himself more of 
a prophet than 
he had ever ex- 
pected. A long 
spell of that de- 
licious weather 
which belongs 
by right to the 
late Summer and ' 
early Fall, but 
generally con- 
trives to mislay 
itself, now gave 
ample opportun- 
ity for enjoying 
such amusements 
as the country 
afforded. 

A little shoot- 
ing and fishing, 
and a good deal 
of walking and 
riding, made the 
long days slip by 
unnoticed, until 
Dick Brown’s two 
weeks’ visit had lengthened itself into five ; and yet, every 
effort to go had been met by such pressing hospitality 
from Mr. Norris, who greatly fancied his son’s friend, 
such aggrieved remonstrances from Tom, and such howls 
of indignation from the five boys, that Dick, nothing loath, 
staid on. , 

Certainly he was not very hard to please in the matter 
of amusement, for anything much quieter than the Hill, 
except for the noise afforded by the boys, could scarcely 
be imagined. 

It is true that two of Maisie’s friends (one of them 
pretty, and languidly admired by Tom), came for a week’s 
visit, and that several of the neighboring yout} s were in- 
vited to assist in giving them a good time. 

And they had a dance one evening, and charades 
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another, in which Dick proved himself a valuable assist- 
ant ; suggesting most of the best words, and taking on 
himself those less attractive parts which the other young 
men were inclined to shirk, with a cheerful alacrity un- 
noticed by all but Maisie ; who found herself wishing 
that she could be just as willing to support the réle of 
Sister Anne unseen on the turret stairs, instead of Fatima 
on the stage, fainting with terror in her new blue silk. 

However, these wild dissipations were soon over, and 
yet when things had settled to their accustomed quiet, 
Dick seemed to enjoy himself as thoroughly as ever, until 
at last it began to dawn slowly on Mrs. Norris’s motherly 
mind that their visitor’s stay had been rather prolonged, 
and that every 
day saw him 
more and more 
in Maisie’s com- 
pany. 

Vaguely  dis- 
satisfied, and yet 
laughing at her 
own folly, she 
determined to 
sound her hus- 
band gently on 
the subject of 
her suspicions. 

“Don’t you 
think, my dear,” 
she suggested 
one evening, 
“that the young 
men are honoring 
Maisie with a 
great deal of their 
society of late ? 
They spend all 
their evenings 
now in the parlor 
with her, and 
yesterday and to- 
day staid at home 
the entire morn- 
ing.” 

“Well, my 
love,” said Mr. 
Norris, placidly, 
““T scarcely see 
where else they 
would spend 
their evenings, if 
not in the parlor. 
Mr. Brown is by 
no means an ac- 
complished billiard-player, and I suppose he and Tom see 
so much of each other during the day that they scarcely 
care to sit in each other’s rooms and smoke all night. 
And only at dinner to-day Dick Brown told me he had 
staid at home the best part of two mornings to get a 
chance to ask me to read him that last article of mine on 
Gladstone and Disraeli.” 

‘“What an extraordinary thirst for information he ap- 
pears to have !” 

“You, my dear,” said her husband, slightly offended, 
‘may see something out of the way in a young man want- 
ing to glean a few ideas on subjects of general interest in- 
stead of roaming about all day with a gun on his shoul- 
der ; but I must say that I think it quite natural. Mr. 
Brown has sound literary tastes which only need a 
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little culture. Iam sure I wish Tom were more like 
him.” 

‘‘ And have you read him the article yet ?” 

‘Why no. Isuppose he could not find me. He may 
not have thought of looking into the library. I saw him 
just before lunch teaching Maisie and the boys to play 
Boston, and he said he had been hunting all over the 
house for me.” 

‘Except in the library, where you are always sure to be 
found,” thought Mrs. Norris, with a mild sarcasm. ‘I 
wonier if Mr. Brown knows what a child Maisie is.” (It 
is more than probable he did). ‘I wonder if he ever in- 
tends going away at all; and I wonder, most of all, if my 
husband was ever in his life awake to anything passing 
under his very nose.” 

It was on the first day of October—oh, golden, glorious, 
beautiful month !|—that Maisie presented herself at the 
door of the lumber-room, play-room or workshop—for it 
was all three—where her five younger brothers were busily 
engaged constructing a schooner, mast and sails complete, 
with Willie as head workman and overseer; and offered a 
modest petition that one of them would go down to the 
village withher. It was on an errand of charity—namely, 
to take some delicacies to a certain old Mrs. Green, who 
had the misfortune to be encumbered with such a surly, 
drunken brute of a son, that Mr. Norris would never 
allow his daughter to go there unattended. 

“Tt is only a short walk,” she added, enticingly, ‘and 
the poor old soul really needs the things badly.” 

“* And so does our ship need us badly,” said Willie, in a 
peremptory tone, ‘‘else it won't get finished this morn- 
ing. Why don’t you send one of the servants with the 
truck ?” 

“Oh, Willie, she likes it so much better when I go my- 
self, and she has so very few pleasures in this world.” 

“Well, it’s my opinion that charity should begin at 
home,” said Will. ‘You don’t seem to take it into con- 
sideration that we would like much better to finish our 
ship. However, if you must go, and you always do choose 
the most inconvenient times for your jaunts, Maisie, I 
suppose we can spare you Bob. He's less use than the 
others, just now ; only do hurry. back !” 

- But to this arrangement Bob uttered an earnest protest. 
He was just enjoying a respite from his heavier work, and 
had no intention whatever of tramping down to the village 
to oblige his sister and the poor woman. 

“Well, if Bob won’t go with you I think you'll have to 
give it up for to-day,” said Will, the overseer. 

*‘You come with me, Eddie, won’t you ?” said Maisie, 
instinctively singling out her favorite; but that young 
gentleman, ungrateful as all favorites proverbially are, 
answered, with great decision : 

“Indeed I won’t; so don’t bother about it all day. 
Can’t yeu see how busy we all are ?” 

*T can see how hateful and disobliging you all are !” 
said Maisie, firing up; ‘‘and I'll just go without you, 
that’s all !’”” 

“T would if I were you, and see what your father will 
have to say about it when you come back,” said Will, 
sententiously, and driving in a nail with great precision 
and nicety. 

‘Won't you accept me as your escort?” asked Dick 
Brown’s voice in the doorway. ‘‘Iam not so weightily 
engaged as are these young gentlemen, and am dying to 
be of use to somebody.” 

“Oh, thank you!’ said Maisie, brightening up; “but 
1 thought that you and Tom were riding !” 

‘Tom is, but I’m not,” was the reply ; ‘‘ he has metal 
more attractive to-day, and readily dispensed with my 


company, so I am at your service if you will only employ 
me.” 

Now, whether it was an impulse of repentance or 
maliciousness that moved the boys, I would not like to 
say ; but, certain it is, that as soon as they saw their 
sister provided with an escort, they abandoned the 
schooner with cheerful alacrity, and one and all made up 
their minds to accompany her ; so the entire party set out 
in high spirits to conduct one small basket to old Mrs. 
Green’s. 

Whether or not Maisie was thankful for her brothers’ 
attention is hard to tell; but certainly Dick wished them 
all safely landed at the bottom of the Red Sea as he 
watched their solicitude in keeping close to their sister 
the entire walk, carrying her basket, and engrossing most 
of her conversation. : 

Arrived at the cottage—a most dilapidated one—they 
found on the doorstep a small and extremely dirty child, 
playing contentedly with a dead mouse, the sight of which 
moved Maisie to such terror that it was only Will’s sar- 
castic congratulations on the number of her defenders 
that induced her to go in alone, after learning from the 
small boy that his father was not at home. 

In she went, however, after promising faithfully to be 
out again ina few minutes. But poor old Mrs. Green did 
not often get a listener as patient and sympathetic as 
Maisie, to whom she could relate at length her many 
pains and troubles, and, once possessed of such a luxury, 
she was very loath to let it go. 

Accordingly, Dick, and the boys had waited for some 
time, and were becoming rather impatient, when there 
came out of the cottage a ragged, freckled, red-haired 
boy, who, after staring at Dick a few minutes, finally re- 
marked, as if to the air : 

“T set a trap in the woods last night, soI did. A jolly 
new one, too. Guess it’s caught by this time.” 

‘Guess what’s caught, Sam ?” cried all the boys to- 
gether. 

‘‘A rabbit,” said Sam, laconically, putting his hands in 
his tattered pockets, and whistling with great unconcern. 
‘“‘T knew its hole, and I made the trap myself.” 

**Oh !’—this from the boys—‘“‘ do show it to us, Sam. 
We'll go with you at once, and see if you've really caught 
anything.” 

“T know I’ve caught something,” said Sam, quietly ; 
‘but I ain’t a-going to the woods just yet a while.” 

“But you'll come and show it to us ?” said Willie, per- 
suasively. ‘We know you make the best traps of any- 
body in the country.” 

Sam visibly softened, still looked reflectively at his bare 
fest, and made no response. 

“T should think, Sam,” said Eddie, in an aggrieved 
tone, “that you would be glad to show us anything at all, 
when we've just come to bring your grandmother some 
good things. It’s very thankless and ungrateful in you, 
I’m sure.” 

‘You didn’t bring the things,” said the boy, reddening 
to the roots of his hair. ‘It was your sister what did 
it, and I’d walk to the woods on my head any day to show 
her a rabbit-trap if she wanted to see it, but she don’t, I 
know.” 

«Yes, but she'll like it just as well if you show it to 
us,” said Bob, who certainly did not measure his sister’s 
disposition by his own. 

** And I'll give you ten cents,” said Will, clinching the 
matter w'th a bribe. ‘Come along, Mr. Brown; don’t 
you want :o see it, too ?” 

“* And cesert your sister entirely ?” 

‘*Oh, Maisie can go home alone. Father will not mind 
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our leaving her here, since Sam’s father——” Will stopped 
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“Oh! why did you run so fast, and shake it up so ?” 


in some confusion, for Sam was eying him in a way that 
made him feel extremely uncomfortable. ‘I—that is—I 
mean she is all right now, and can make her way home 
without any help from us.” 

“And you think, all of you,” said Dick, gravely, 
**that it would be a courteous and gentlemanly thing, 
after bringing your sister here, to run off without a word 
and leave her to walk back alone ?” 

The boys stood silent and undecided for a moment ; it 
was not the first such lecture they had heard, and the 
quarter from which it came commanded some respect. 

Then occurred a thing perfectly unprecedented in the 
annals of the Norris family ; for Eddie, blushing through 
sun and freckles in confusion at his own politeness, said, 
with an air of self-denial which plainly proved the effort ; 

‘‘Never mind about Maisie, Mr. Brown. If you want 
to go and look at that rabbit-trap, I'll stay here and take 
her home.” 

“Thank you, my boy,” said Dick, trying not to laugh 
at this tempting proposal ; ‘‘ but I think, on the whole, I 
would prefer remaining where I am, so if you want to go, 
be off with you.” 

And five minutes later, when Maisie emerged, flushed 
from the close atmosphere of Mrs. Green’s kitchen, she 
found of her numerous escort only one remained, trying 
hard to look entirely unconcerned. 

‘*They have all deserted us,” he said, in answer to her 
surprised inquiry, ‘“‘in company with a very ragged and 
dirty boy naméd Sam, to examine a rabbit-trap, and a 
rabbit, if there is one in it. Isuppose I can be trusted to 
see you safely home, and, to say the truth, I am rather 
glad they took themselves off.” 

‘Why, I thought,” said Maisie, reproachfully, ‘‘ that 
you always liked the boys’ company.” 

“So I do. In general I am devoted to it,” was the 
mendacious reply ; ‘‘ but as this is likely to be our last 
walk for some time, I would rather we should take it 
alone.” 

‘Then you are determined to leave us ?” 

‘“Why, yes. Unless I intend passing my whole Fall 
and Winter here, it is quite time I went. My visit has 
already prolonged itself to a most unconscionable extent, 
and by to-morrow night I must be back in town.” 

‘*T am very sorry you are going,” said Maisie, simply ; 
‘¢we shall all miss you dreadfully, and the boys will be 
heart-broken.” 

‘* Always those eternal boys,” thought Dick, who felt 
confident he could bear a separation from them with per- 
fect equanimity ; but not liking to remark this, and not 
thinking of anything better, they walked on in silence till 
near the house. Then, feeling his time to be shortening 
rapidly, and desperate at his own stupidity, he suddenly 
burst out with, ‘You can’t think how much I don’t want 
to go, Miss Maisie, but I really must. If I thought—of 
course I have no right to think it; but still, if I only 
thought——” Certainly Dick was no great adept in the 
work he had on hand, for he stopped completely at this 
point, and seemed utterly incapable of expressing what he 
thought. Another pause, and they had almost reached 
the gate. ‘‘ Don’t go in just yet,” he pleaded, ‘but stop 
one minute and tell me you are really sorry I am going 
away ; and tell me, Maisie, if I may come back again——” 

‘* Hallo ! Maisie ! Maisie !” shouted a chorus of voices 
in the lane; ‘‘ wait a bit, we’re bringing it to show you ; 
it’s a beauty, too’; and in another minute up trooped the 
boys, hot and red with running, carrying a trap with a 
poor scared rabbit in it, whose bright eyes dilated with 
fear as it crouched in the furthest corner of its prison. 


said Maisie, reproachfully ; ‘‘the poor little thing is 
frightened to death.” 

“Why, we ran with it to catch up to you before you 
got in the house,’”’said Bob. We thought you would like 
to see it.” 

“Just see how it trembles. You can actually feel its 
heart thumping against its little sides. What are you 
going to do with it ?” 

“Why, I thought, Miss Maisie,’’ said Sam, slowly, ‘‘as 
maybe you would like to have it!” 

“So I would, Sam, be delighted,” said Maisie, receiv- 
ing the box as if it were a casket of jewels, and secretly re- 
solving to set the little animal free that night. ‘Iam 
very much obliged to you, indeed! Look, Mr. Brown, 
what——” But Dick had vanished, execrating the fate 
that always marred his projects through the medium of 
those miserable boys. 

A few minutes later, Maisie was in her own room, think- 
ing over Dick’s last words, and blushing hotly as she 
meditated on what might have followed, when her mother 
knocked at her door to ask after a book which her father 
had been looking for in vain. 

** Are you sure you did not bring it up here, my dear ?” 

‘Perfectly sure, mamma. The last time I saw it was 
yesterday, in Tom’s hands.” 

‘Then he must have left it in his room, if by good luck 
he has not lost it entirely. Run up-stairs, my dear, and 
see if you can find it lying about anywhere. I really 
wish that all the men in the house would not insist on 
reading the same book at the same time, or else that they 
would agree on some especial place where each could 
leave it when he was finished.” 

Maisie ran up-stairs, and the first thing she saw was 
the kook lying on Tom's table ; but as she picked it up 
something else met her eye, and she stopped to look more 
closely. 

A sketch ! yes, and a very clever little sketch, too, of 
Maisie at the water-side, just as she must have leoked 
that dreadful morning, with drooping eye-lashes shading 
her downcast eyes, and her skirts spread out like a pin- 
cushion, while one empty little shoe was just visible. 

It was easy guessing the artist. Eddie’s crude pictures 
were vastly different from this finely finished little draw- 
ing, and besides, it was far too true to life to be the work 
of one not present at the memorable occasion. 

It was very pretty, too, but of that Maisie never stopped 
to think. That he should make such fun of her was bad 
enough, but that he should give the picture to Tom—for 
how else could it be in his room ?—was a thousand times 
worse. 

As she looked at it shé seemed to feel over again the 
mortification of that morning. It was so exactly like her ! 
What a dreadful little fool she must have appeared ! and 
that Dick, who five minutes before in humility and con- 
fusion, seemed to be hanging on her words, and trying 
to force from her some confession of weakness—that he 
should have been amusing himself and Tom by drawing 
caricatures of her was really exasperating. 

Maisie turned angrily, with the picture in her hand, to 
see the unlucky artist himself standing in the doorway, 
and, dropping the poor little sketch on the floor, she 
brushed hastily by him, her brown eyes flashing with an 
indignant light that fairly stunned the unconscious Dick, 
and left him a picture of discomfited amazement. Stoop- 
ing at length to pick up the paper, the cause lay plainly 
revealed to him. 

“Confound the picture !” he exclaimed, half laughing, 
half angry. ‘‘How wmder the sun did it get in Tom'y 
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room? The wretch must have been amusing himself with 
my portfolio, and purloined this triumph of art for some 
felonious purpose, I’ll be bound. It was like the blatant 
idiot to leave it lying on the table ; and like my luck, too, 
that she should have just chanced in her brother’s room 
in time to see it. Well, nobody shall ever see it again, 
that’s certain,” as he dropped the paper on to the wood 
fire and watched it shrivel to ashes. ‘‘ There she goes 
now,” looking out of the window at Maisie, as she walked 
briskly across the lawn in the direction of the woods. ‘I 
wish I dared join her, but prudence dictates a wiser 
course of action. Perhaps she may walk off her annoy- 
ance ; but I only wish I had her brother Tom here for 
a few minutes,” and Dick dropped into the delinquent’s 


armchair and soothed his ruffled feelings with 
plotting the direst vengeance against its marplot 
of an owner. 

Having decided on a plan of defense in regard to 
Maisie, and of revenge to be wreaked on Tom, truth 
compels me to admit the humiliating fact that this 
most practical of lovers settled himself comfortably 
for a nap, and slept soundly, too, until roused from 
his slumbers by a rattling clap of thunder that 
seemed to shake the house to its very foundation, 
and that brought him to his feet, wide awake, in an 
instant. 

The room was almost as dark as night, and the 
air was still heavy with the impending storm ; as 
the thunder died away in low growls, a furious 
gust of wind swirled around the old house, and a great 
wash of rain struck full against the window-pane. If 
Dick was languid in sentiment, he was, at least, quick 
in action ; and before the next flash of lightning had lit 
up the fast-increasing gloom, he was half down-stairs, full 
of honest anxiety lest the little figure, so slightly wrapped 
up, that had crossed the lawn half an hour ago, should 
be still in the woods—the unsafest place in the world 
during such a storm. 

And where was Maisie ?—who, hot and angry, had 
snatched up hat and shawl, and dashed out into the cool, 
Fall air. 

The approach of the storm was as unheeded by her as 
by Dick sleeping peacefully at home. It was always 
dark in the woods, and Maisie, entirely occupied with her 
own petulant thoughts, never noticed in her angry self- 
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absorption that the bright afternoon sunlight, streaming 
here and there through the leafy apertures, had disap- 
peared with that strange suddenness that belongs to 
Autumn thunderstorms, just as if somebody had turned 
it off with a stopcock. 

The increasing chilliness, however, struck to her very 
heart, and she had already turned her face homeward, 
when the same clap of thunder that had so rudely 
awakened Dick, rolled through the woods, and poor 
Maisie, who was a dreadful little coward, and, to tell the 
truth, even more afraid of thunder than of lightning, 
stood rooted with terror exactly underneath the biggest 
tree in the whole place. 

All mortification and anger disappeared in a flash, swal- 
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lowed up in the fear and distress of being caught alone in 
the woods in such a dreadful storm. If only one of the 
boys had been along, Maisie would not have cared a 
whit. A drenching and a scamper home in the rain would 
have really been enjoyable, for she was getting rather 
tired by this time of being cross and miserable ; but en- 
tirely alone, with the woods so dark that she could 
scarcely see a yard ahead of her, even if the wind had not 
tossed the great rain-drops and dead leaves right in her 
face ; no wonder if she lost her head and’ pressed blindly 
forward, scarcely knowing or caring in her bewilderment 
which way she went. 

If the lightning lit up the scene for a minute, Maisie 
was much too frightened to take advantage of it, but shut 
her eyes and covered her ears with her hands as she 


struggled on. 
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The soaked leaves on the 


ground slipped so that her 
progress was unsteady and 
slow. It seemed to her that 
the woods had become en- 
chanted, and were three 
times their proper size, and 
she would never, never get 
out ; and, oh! what a blind- 
ing glare and crash, right 
before her, toppled over a 
huge tree, flinging out its 


—— 


immense branches in frantic 
efforts to save itself, and 


shaking all its brothers with 
its mighty fall. 

This was enough. Maisie | 
stood still and screamed » 
with frantic terror, and 
then, all her little remnant 
of courage giving way, threw 
herself on the wet ground 
and sobbed like a fright- 
ened baby that she was. 

‘* Maisie, my darling, my 
poor little girl! I thought 


I should never find you, it 
was so dark, until your 
scream directed me. How dreadfully wet you are, my 
child !” and lifting up her head, Maisie found that rescue 
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intensity, fascinated me, while I shuddered. Their eru- 
dition, to my unsophisticated mind, was awe-inspiring. 


had come, in the shape of Dick, with a waterproof and | Songs, which pierced me with a sense of sorrows I had 
an umbrella and a white, anxious face, and a pair of | never known; tales, which held my imagination as the 


strong, kind arms, and with a delicious little gasp of re- 
lief and joy she realized that she was safe at last. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
TO TWO HOMES OF EDGAR POE. 
By HENry TYRRELL. 


Ir was in my childhood that I first explored, solitary 
and wonder-eyed, four black-and-maroon-bound volumes 
containing ‘‘The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe.” 


What wells these, to quaff from at the dayspring of 


thought and fancy! Their mystery, their gloom, their 
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glittering eye of the Ancient Mariner held the wedding- 
guest! Iwas enchanted. The old houses that I passed 
on my way to school became horror-haunted ; demons 
hid in the rocks and glens of my native hills ; and even 
my bright blue Lake Cayuga somehow identified itself 
with that melancholy tarn— 
“Where the marish flower greeneth 
O’er the waters like a pall— 
Where the House of Usher leaneth, 
Darkly nodding to its fall.” 


More than all else I mused upon, read about, admired, 
believed in, and installed as my arbiter eleguntiarum, the 
magician to whom this weird fancy-world owed its exist- 

ence—the gifted, the wonderful Poe. 

All this, I have said, was in my child- 
hood. Time crowds upon us ; we ‘‘ grow 
up”; we become sophisticated. Never- 
theless, in my case sufficient of the early 
predilection remains to invest with a 
peculiar and somewhat tender interest 
whatever may be connected with the 
writings or the personal history of that 
ill-starred man of genius. Poe has ren- 
dered his full share of service as an his- 
torical shocking example; “light” 
enough has been thrown upon dark and 
doubtful portions of his career ; and as 
to literary criticism—well, if more be 

; needed, there are pens enough ready to 
supply it. I would wish rather to review 
certain bright chapters in the romance 
of his life, which are quite as authentic 
as the sombre ones, besides being more 
consistent with our ideal, as formed from 
reading his books. My sentimental jour- 
ney is a Summer day’s excursion to two 
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places which were intimately and pleasantly associated 
with Edgar Poe’s personality, at the most notable epoch 
of his life, and which help us now to recall him in his 
habit as he lived some five-and-thirty years ago. 

It is a gray day in June—the one which I have in 
memory. The shower is past; and the grass and weeds, 
“by mist and silent raindrops silvered o’er,” exhale a re- 
freshing fragrance as we leave the New York Elevated 
Railway station and descend upon lower Bloomingdale, 
the most picturesquely rural portion of this isle of con- 
trasts, Manahatta. The northward-flowing tide of popu: 
lation is encroaching all too rapidly upon these peaceful 
downs and dells, and brick and mortar have marked the 
pretty gardens for their own. Old historic mansions and 
time-honored landmarks are passing away. Here, close 
at hand, for instance, is a little scene which will have 
disappeared long ere we grow old and write reminiscences : 
@ miniature cottage-farm, lying far below the level of the 
graded streets which bound it on four sides ; a kitchen- 
garden, with geometrical ‘‘ patches” of vegetables laid 
out like assorted worsteds ; a grassy dooryard, shaded by 
patriarchal chestnut trees ; a goat, and a sun-bonneted 
woman striving to tether that goat, which will stand just 
long enough to allow her to begin driving the stake with 
an unwieldy ax, and then move on, dragging stake, 
woman and ax after him. 

We saunter up the Grand Boulevard, and at Eighty- 

- fourth Street we pause at the foot of a rocky elevation, on 
the summit of which stands a big, bleak house. Its chim- 
neys are tumbling down; its clumsy wooden shutters 
creak on their rusty hinges ; its warped clapboards have 
weathered the storms of half a century since last they 
saw fresh paint. Lifting its gaunt gables high above all 
surroundings, it is a conspicuous object in the neighbor- 
hood, and looks like what it is—a house with a history. 
It gave shelter to the author of ‘‘The Raven” during a 
whole Winter, and beneath its roof that famous poem was 
first put on paper. 

Poe came here to live, with his wife and her mother, in 
the late Autumn of 1844, having but newly arrived in New 
York from Philadelphia. At about the same time begaa his 
literary connection with the New Mirror, edited by Mr. 
N. P. Willis and Mr. George P. Morris. Willis’s recol- 
lections of Poe at this period speak for themselves, and 
should be recalled here: ‘‘ He was at his desk from nine 
in the morning till the evening paper went to press. With 
the highest admiration for his genius, and a willingness 
to let it atone for more than ordinary irregularity, we 
were led by common report to expect a very capricious 
attention to his duties, and occasionally a scene of violence 
and difficulty. Time went on, however, and he was in- 
variably punctual and industrious. With his pale, beau- 
tiful and intellectual face as a reminder of what genius 
was in him, it was impossible, of course, not to treat him 
with deferential courtesy ; and to our occasional request 
that he would not probe too deep in a criticism, or that 
he would erase a passage colored too highly with his re- 
sentments against society and mankind, he readily and 
courteously assented—far more yielding than most men, 
we thought, on points so excusably sensitive. With the 
prospect of taking the lead in another periodical [the 
Broadway Journal], he at last voluntarily gave up his 
employment with us, and, through all this considerable 
period, we had seen but one presentment of the man—a 
quiet, patient, industrious, and most gentlemanly person, 
commanding the utmost respect and good feeling by his 
unvarying deportment and ability.” 

“The Raven” was probably written ‘‘in the bleak De- 
<cember” of 1844. It was first printed in the American 


Review for February, 1845, under the anonymous signa- 
ture of ‘‘ Quarles,” but the secret of its authorship was an 
open one, for there was but one man who could have con- 
ceived and written that poem of gorgeous imagination 
and music wildly sweet. Allusion to money in association 
with a work of genius is repugnant ; but those who won- 
der at Poe’s having been almost constantly in a state of 
poverty and dependence may be interested in knowing 
that he received for his masterpiece the sole sum of ten 
dollars. How different are the conditions of literary com- 
pensation to-day ! 

We climb the rocks, making commotion amongst the 
children and chickens of the present dwellers in the home 
of hallowed memories, and are admitted. The rooms are 
large, and bear traces of better days. The beams and 
rafters are of stanch oak, and the house is evidently an- 
cient—for a young country. Local tradition, as is its 
wont in such cases, accredits it the honor of having shel- 
tered Washington and some of his generals in the days of 
the Revolution. The front windows overlook the Boule- 
vard (formerly Bloomingdale Road) and the new River- 
side Park ; the broad Hudson gleams through the trees, 
with the dim and lofty Palisades beyond—an inspiring 
view to-day, and far more so forty years ago, when only 
woods and fields intervened between the house and the 
river, and the spot was a rural solitude. Mrs. Brennan, 
who was for forty-seven years mistress of the old manse, 
cannot to-day entertain us with her recollections of the 
poet and his little household, for she is dead. To others, 
however, she has often described him, and in our mind's 
eye we can see an elegant, slightly athletic gentleman, of 
courteous manners and a somewhat taciturn disposition, 
walking alone by the river, or sitting with his delicate 
girl-wife at the western window, watching the sunset fade 
behind the wooded summits of the Palisades. There is a 
steel portrait of Poe, done during his lifetime for ‘‘ The 
Knickerbocker Gallery,” unfamiliar now, but considered 
in its day a work of art, as well as a good likeness. A re- 
production of it will accompany these notes. There is a 
quaint old-fashionedness about it which makes itself felt in 
the very expression of the face ; but the fine eyes, and the 
broad, dreamy forehead, marking the prince in the realms 
of imagination, are, we feel, Poe’s own. 

The room formerly occupied by the poet, and in which 
“The Raven” was written, is a moderately large apart- 
ment on the second floor of the house. Its two windows 
look towards the Hudson, and a relic of bygone days is seen 
in the wooden mantel, curiously carved, ebony-painted, 
and varnished into shining respectability. We pause for 
a moment to picture the ‘‘ unhappy master,” seated alone 
with his books by the dying embers of that old fireplace 
under the mantel, in the hush of the Winter midnight, 
dreaming wondrous, daring, despairing dreams, and 
wreaking them, half-unconsciously, upon words of pas- 
sionate energy—a picture all at variance with the impos- 
sible ratiocination of ‘‘The Philosophy of Composition” 
—and then we pass thoughtfully out, to resume our 
journey. 

We do not see those historic vehicles, the stages, which 
erst did move up and down the Boulevard at a delightful 
snail’s-pace, restful to behold. For aught we can learn to 
the contrary, they have suddenly crumbled into mounds 
of dust, like the wonderful ‘‘ One-hoss shay”; and the de- 
crepit horses that drew them, being deprived of the sup- 
port of the shafts which alone had held them on theiz 
legs, doubtless dropped upon the macadamized roadway 
and expired. But we must get to High Bridge, so we re- 
turn to the unlovely but expeditious ‘‘ elevated.” 

Arrived at High Bridg2, where the Croton Aqueduct 
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crosses Harlem River, we leave the cars, climb upward 
and onward, heeding not the many allurements set for 
unwary excursionists, and inquire our way to the aque- 
duct pathway leading to Fordham. We find it, a quarter 
of a mile to the north. It is unlike any other pathway in 
the world, being the convex roof of the aqueduct, thatched 
with green turf, bordered by blooming hedges, and over- 
arched by noble trees. Now it is a low, shady lane ; soon 
its level is high above the surrounding country, and it 
becomes a kind of causeway— 


“ Save that there is no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape.” 


The view is enchanting. Eastward lie rich farm-lands, 
stretching to the far Long Island Sound ; westward rise 
Washington Heights, which, parting at intervals, disclose 
the misty hills beyond the Hudson. In front, the vista is 
constantly opening and changing. There are cows and 
cornfields ; broad, sunny meadows splashed all over with 
millions of marguerites; quiet orchards on skyward 
slopes; gray rocks, and black juniper-shrubs; cherry- 
trees, crimson-fruited ; tangles of blackberry vines and 
sweet pink eglantine—more poems of light, shade and 
color than a painter could send to the Academy in a life- 
time. 

A walk of perhaps a mile brings us to Jerome Park, and 
we are in Fordham, a pretty, up-hill-and-down-dale vil- 
lage—a veritable hide-and-seek town. We turn down a 
branch of the Kingsbridge Road to the eastward, pass 
through some woods, and soon come to the objective 
point of our pilgrimage. 

It is a little, old-fashioned cottage, a story and a half 
high, with a white shingled gable-end toward the street, 
and a porch on one side. It stands in a tiny lap of land 
on the top of a hill, and is surrounded by old fruit-trees, 
mossy stone walls, and thickets of vagrant brambles and 
flowers. A sweet, sequestered spot it is, which cannot 
greatly have changed from what it was on the Spring day 
in the year 1846 when first Poe came here to live. ‘To 
reach our happy home, there was need of putting back 
with force the foliage of many thousands of forest trees, 
and of crushing to death the glories of many millions of 
fragrant flowers. Thus it was that we lived all alone, 
knowing nothing of the world without the Valley—I, and 
my cousin and her mother.” Theseare the words in which 
Poe describes the home of Eleonora, in the Valley of the 
Many-colored Grass ; but to us now they seem as though 
they might mean the little home at Fordham, where he 
dwelt for three years with his wife Virginia (who was also 
his cousin), and her mother, Mrs. Clemm. 

Since we are looking at the bright side of Poe’s history, 
‘we may as well read a touching little letter which he wrote 
from New York to his wife shortly after bringing her here : 


“‘My Dear Heant—My Dear Viromm: “ June 12, 1846. 

“Our mother will explain to you why I stay away from you this 
night, I trust the interview I am promised will result in some 
substantial good for me—for your dear sake and hers. Keep up 
your heart in all hopefulness, and trust yet a little longer. On my 
last great disappointment T should have lost my courage but for 
y7u—my little darling wife. You are my greaéest and only stimulus 
now, to battle with this uncongeniul, unsatisfactory and ungrateful 
life. 

*‘T shall be with you to-morrow P.M., and be assured until I 
seo you I will keep in loving remembrance your last words and your 
fervent prayer ! 

“Sleep well, and may God grant you a peaceful Summer with 
your devoted EpGak.” 


The Summers spent here must indeed have been as 
peaceful as any Summers could be in that restless life. 
Far from the city's din, buried in odorous apple-blossoms 
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and rich in rustic beauty, the place could not but cast a 
soothing spell over the dwellers therein. In his writings, 
Poe was intensely subjective. Never in his poetry, and 
rarely in his prose, do we find the outward, visible forms 
of Nature reproduced. And yet her beauty to him was 
rapture and inspiration. Was it not sympathy with 
Nature that led him to seek out for his habitation the two 
lovely spots which we are visiting ?—habitations, alas! 
which gave but transient shelter to him for whose sake 
they are to-day remembered. 

More than one personal friend of Poe has furnished 
reminiscences of visits to Fordham, and nearly all of 
these are pleasant. How bright these glimpses are, and 
how they lighten up the shadows lying so thickly around 
that life in which we are interested! It seems that 
whenever Poe found himself even temporarily harbored 
in any place resembling a bome, he straightway gathered 
around him a collection of flowers, birds, or pets of one 
kind or another. 

One friend writes : ‘‘ Poe had somehow caught a full- 
grown bobolink. He had put him in a cage, which he 
had hung on a nail driven into the trunk of a cherry-tree. 
The poor bird was as unfit to live in a cage as his captor 
was to live in the world. He was as restless as his jailor, 
and sprang continually in a fierce, frightened way from 
one side of the cage to the other. I pitied him, but Poe 
was bent on traininghim. There he stood, with his arms 
crossed, before the tormented bird, his sublime trust in 
attaining the impossible apparent in his whole self. Se 
handsome, so impassive in his wonderful intellectual 
beauty, so proud and reserved, and yet so confidentially 
communicative, so entirely a gentleman upon all occa- 
sions that I ever saw him; so tasteful, so good a talker 
was Poe, that he impressed himself and his wishes, even 
without words, upon those with whom he spoke... . 
On this occasion I was introduced to the young wife of 
the poet and to her mother, then more than sixty years 
of age. She was a tall, dignified old lady, with a most 
lady-like manner, and her black dress, though old and 
much worn, looked really elegant on her... . Mrs. Poo 
looked very young; she had large, black eyes, and a 
pearly whiteness of complexion which was a perfect 
pallor. The pale face, her brilliant eyes, and her raven 
hair, gave her an unearthly look. One felt that she was 
almost a disrobed spirit, and when she coughed it was 
made certain that she was rapidly passing away... . 
The cottage had an air of taste and gentility that must 
have been lent it by the presence of its inmates. So neat, 
80 poor, so unfurnished, and yet so charming a dwelling 
I never saw.” 

Such is a picture of the place as it was; let us see 
what it is like to-day. Mrs. Deckert, the present occu- 
pant, courteously conducts us through the little, cramped 
rooms of the cottage, which she informs us has recently 
been sold under a mortgage foreclosure for the sum of 
$7,500, and is now the property of a Mr. Milton Strang. 
It is more comfortably furnished than it was in Poe's 
time, but otherwise few changes appear to have been 
made. 

Among the things written by Poe during his residence 
here was his ‘Philosophy of Furniture’; and as we 
climb the narrow, crooked stairs, pass through the small 
rooms, and look out of the tiny, square windows, we re- 
member, with a half-mournful smile at the contrast, the 
critic’s luxurious talk of lofty, recessed rooms, crimson- 
tinted window-glass, silken curtains, Arabesque carpets, 
Sdvres vases, antique candelabra, and Argand lamps sus- 
pended by a slender golden chain from vaulted ceilings. 

A few relics of Poe’s ménage are in the possession of 
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road from the direction of the cottage. 


POE’S FAVORITE WALK ON THE AQUEDUCT. 


Mrs. Crowell, an old lady who lives in a white cottage 
down a shell path, not far away to the eastward. These 
relics consist of an old chair, a Bible, and an eight-day 
clock, which still with antique finger follows the flight of 
time. Turning the yellow leaves of the sacred Book, we 
find significantly marked the sad words of Job: ‘‘I loathe 
it ; I would not live alway : let me alone ; for my days are 
vanity.” 

A short distance back of Poe’s cottage, there is a rocky 
elevation, crowned with gloomy cedars. It overlooks a 
broad and peaceful landscape, billowed with the foliage 
of many trees, and bounded on the east by the aerial blue 
hills of Long Island. It is a lonely and beautiful spot, 
this rocky ledge, and we do not doubt that, as tradition 
asserts, it was a favorite dreaming-place of the author of 
‘*Eureka,” ‘‘ Annabel Lee,” ‘‘For Annie” and ‘ Ula- 
lume,” which were among the literary productions sent 
out from the Fordham home. The thought comes to us, 
while standing here, Did Poe have this place in mind, 
when he wrote those sentences about prospects, in ‘‘ The 
Domain of Arnheim”? ‘In the constant view, the most 
objectionable phase of grandeur is that of extent ; the 
worst phase of extent, that of distance. It is at war with 
the sentiment and with the sense of seclusion—the senti- 
ment and sense which we seek to humor in ‘ retiring to 
the country.’ In looking from the summit of a moun- 
tain, we cannot help feeling abroad in the world. The 
heartsick avoid distant prospects as a pestilence.” But 


just below, where the broad and bending apple-boughs | 


sweep the tall grass, all prospect, distant or near, is shut 
out, and there is seclusion enough for the heartsick. 

Another favorite haunt of Poe's in his early morning 
and his midnight walks, was the delightful aqueduct-lane 
which we traversed in coming from High Bridge. 


A country church-spire may be seen, from the door of | 


the cottage, half a mile westward, on the Kingsbridge 
Road. Along this highway, on a gloomy day in January, 
1847, passed from the cottage to the churchyard the little 
group of mourners who carried Virginia Poe to her 
grave. She was laid in the vault of the Valentines, who 
owned the cottage which Poe rented. Five years ago the 
remains were removed, and taken to Baltimore, and now 
the vault itself has disappeared. It was built in the side 
of a mound, or bank, facing eastward, so that its door ap- 
peared directly in front of whoever might approach by the 


One could not visit this spot without 
being startlingly reminded of these lines 
in ‘‘Ulalume” : 
“‘ And we passed to the end of a vista, 
But were stopped by the door of a tomb— 
By the door of a legended tomb; 

And I said: ‘ What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb ?’ 
She replied: ‘Ulalume! Ulalume! 

Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume!’” 


Not long after the death of his wife, 
Poe’s sister, Rosalie, visited him at Ford- 
ham. She was an odd, rather weak- 
minded creature, sharing none of her 
brother’s brilliant parts, though she is 
said to have resembled him in personal 
appearance. She survived him for many 
years. Rosalie had been adopted in her 
childhood by a Mr. McKenzie, of Balti- 
more, and lived with the family until 
death scattered them, and war devastated 
their home. She became a forlorn wan- 
‘derer from one to another of her old ac- 
quaintances, and died at last, like her brother, in a public 
institution, among strangers. 

On the 29th of June, 1849, Poe left the little cottage on 
the hill, never to return. He was going South to visit 
scenes and friends of his youth, and he had in mind the 
never-to-be-realized project of starting a new magazine 
of his own, to be called the Stylus. A fatal presentiment 
must have been felt by him at this time, for before de- 
parting he arranged his papers and instructed Mrs. Clemm 
as to their disposal in case of his death. 

His old friends gathered around him at Richmond, and 
Mrs. Susan A. T. Weiss has given an exceedingly interest- 
ing account of these his last days. One scene she gives, 
almost the last in that strange, eventful history, which is 
most characteristic : ‘‘The only occasion on which I saw 
Poe really sad or depressed, was on a walk to the ‘Her- 
mitage,’ the old deserted seat of the Mayo family, where 
he had, in his youth, been a frequent visitor. On reach- 
ing the place our party separated, and Poe and myself 
strolled slowly about the grounds. I observed that he 
was unusually silent and preoccupied, and, attributing it 
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to the influence of memories associated with the place, | borne him back to former scenes, for he repeated the 
forbore to interrupt him. He passed slowly by the mossy | familiar lines of Moore: 


bench called the ‘‘ Lovers’ Seat,”” beneath two aged trees, “T feel like one 
and remarked, as we turned toward the garden, ‘ There Who treads alone 
used to be white violets here.’ Searching among the Some banquet hall deserted,” 


tangled wilderness of shrubs, we found a few late blos- ! and paused, with the first expression of real sadness that 


MONUMENT OVEB POE’S GRAVE AT BALTIMORE. 


soms, some of which he placed carefully between the | I had ever seen on his face. The light of the setting sun 
leaves of a notebook. Entering the deserted house, he | shone through the drooping ivy-boughs into the ghostly 
passed from room to room, with a grave, abstracted look, | room, and the tattered and mildewed paper-hangings, 
and removed his hat, as if involuntarily, on entering the | with their faded tracery of rose-garlands, waved fitfully in 
saloon, where, in old times, many a brilliant company had | the Autumn breeze. An inexpressibly eerie feeling came 
assembled. Seated in one of the deep windows, over | over me, which I can even now recall; and, as I stood 
which now grew masses of ivy, his memory must have | there, my old, childish idea of the poet as a spirit of 
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‘mingled light and darkness, recurred strongly to my 
imagination. I have never forgotten that scene, or the 
impression of the moment.” 

About the fourth of October, having spent a little more 
than three months in Richmond, Poe started to return to 
New York, apparently full of eager anticipation, ‘like 
that of youth.” Three days later his friends passed 
one to another a copy of the Richmond Dispatch, and 
pointed silently to the headline, ‘‘Death of Edgar A. Poe 
in Baltimore.” 

Thinking upon all of this, and more, we enter the train 
and are hurried cityward—back into the heart of that 
busy life which breaks upon our sentimentally reminis- 
cent frame of mind much as the stifling air of the dusty 
streets comes to our lungs after the breath of moist hay- 
fields beyond the Harlem. And yet, somebody thinks of 
Poe, in one place or another in the world, for we are soon 
to have Doré’s illustrations of the ‘‘Raven,” and only 
yesterday the news came from Paris that a drama founded 
upon “Les Contes d’Edgar Poe” had been received at 
the Porte St. Martin. 


“AT HOME.” 
By CnrisTINA ROossETTI. 


WHEN I was dead, my spirit turned 
To seek the much-frequented house: 
I passed the door, and saw my friends 
Feasting beneath green orange boughs. 
From hand to hand they pushed the wine, 
They sucked the pulp of plum and peach; 
They sang, they jested and they laughed, 
For each was loved by each. 


I listened to their honest shout; 
Said one: ‘To-morrow we shall be 
Plodding along the featureless sands, 
And coasting miles and miles of sea,” 
Said one: ‘‘ Before the turn of the tide 
We will achieve the eyrie seat.” 
Said one: “ To-morrow shall be like 
To-day, but much more sweet.” 


To-morrow! said they, strong wlth hope, 
And dwelt upon the pleasant way; 
To-morrow! cried they, one and all, 
While no one spoke of yesterday. 
Their life stood full of blessed noon, 
I, only I, had passed away; 
To-morrow and to-day, they cried; 
I was of yesterday. 


I shivered comfortless, but cast 
No chill across the tablecloth ; , 
I, all forgotten, shivered, sad 
To stay and yet to pass so loath. 
{ passed from the familiar room, 
I, from whom love had passed away 
Like the remembrance of a guest 
That tarrieth but a day. 


SSS ———— 


“UNINVITED GUESTS. 
By AN INDIAN PLANTER. 

In the province of Assam, as presumedly in other dis- 
tricts, a custom also exists of whitewashing the internal 
walls of houses, and this has, among other advantages, the 
prominent one of allowing such reptiles as centipedes, liz- 
ards, etc., to be easily detected against the whitened sur- 
face. As a rule all houses are thatched with a kind of 
grass locally known as ‘‘Ooloo”; this being generally 
obtained in profusion in most parts previous to the annual 
burnings which occur either through wantonness or 
intent. 


“UNINVITED GUESTS.” 


In well-finished houses it is usual to put a lining of 
coarse linen cloth beneath the thatch, the same being 
stretched and tautened till it presents the appearance of a 
well-whitewashed ceiling. While possessing the advan- 
tage of acting as a prevention against rats, snakes and 
vermin repeatedly falling down into the rooms, this fabric 
often becomes a very questionable acquisition, as it also 
affords cover to the same vermin for their nests and propa- 
gation purposes. For this reason the writer has at times 
taken the pains to remove this ‘‘chutt,” as it is called, 
preferring to take the risk of an occasional rat, snake, or 
centipede tumbling from aloft rather than be subjected to 
the frequent squeaks and noises continually heard over- 
head ; upon the principle that ‘‘a devil you know is better 
than one you do not know.” It may be asked and won- 
dered at why and how such reptiles as snakes manage to 
mount into the roof of many houses as they do, but it isa 
foregone conclusion that there are very few houses which 
do not harbor in their thatched roof a fine collection of 
snakes, rats, centipedes, scorpions, etc., in addition to 
more harmless but more noisy collections of sparrows, 
owls, and other birds. From the incursions of these one is 
never free, as it is a common daily occurrence to see liz- 
ards and centipedes upon the walls, and frequently to 
find one’s clothes, boots, provisions, etc., have been de- 
stroyed or devoured by rats; while the feathered tribe 
simply take entire charge, and fly in and out the rooms at 
will, and no means can prevent them. The musk rat is of 
all visitants at once the most harmless, and yet the most 
objectionable, as there is no mistaking the presence of 
one of these little animals in a house. In appearance 
they are much like a field-mouse, being sleek and slen- 
derly made, with along, protruding snout, a nose some- 
thing like an ant-eater’s. Wherever one of these animals 
goes it appears to impregnate anything it passes over 
with an effluvia similar to the musk plant, pleasant enough 
at a distance, ‘but noxious in the extreme when one finds 
its presence in every plate, dish or vessel over which it 
may have traveled. It is said by naturalists to emit the 
secretion which leaves the smell only when in fear or in 
anger; but with such the writer differs in opinion, as he 
has frequently watched these animals, and found the same 
results followed, although no such reason could be ad- 
vanced. So pungent and strong is the efiluvia emitted by 
one of these animals that it appears to permeate through 
anything it comes in contact with. It is stated that its 
effects have been proved by experiment to be noticeable 
in a bottle of wine over which a musk-rat has run, a de- 
duction being that its stench, for such it really is, had 
actually penetrated through the glass bottle. A more 
probable opi.1ion is that it is the cork which has been 
gnawed by une of them, and that this has, when drawn, 
communicated the aroma to the contents of the bottle. 

Wherever rats frequent a house it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that snakes are also generally to be looked for, as 
these reptiles are fond of rats, and certain species make 
their meals regularly off the rats they kill. 

It is not, therefore, unfrequent to see a large snake 
quietly coiled down upon a rafter, or just overhead, 
patiently awaiting his victim, and as struggles are often 
the result of these encounters, it sometimes happens that 
the snake, rat, or mayhap both, will come down “ by the 
run” on top of the dinner-table, or even on the bed- 
clothes. Of all known snakes in the East Indies the 
“cobra” is the most dreaded, its bite being deadly, and 
the effects instantaneous. To those who never have seen 
a “cobra” its appearance is deceptive, unless under cer- 
tain circumstances, as it is what is termed a ‘‘ hooded” 
snake, and hence its appellation of ‘‘ cobra di cappello.” 


LADY OGILVY’S ESCAPE. 


In color this snake may be said to be of an olive-brown 
hue ; the head tapers and appears smaller than the body, 
and the “cobra” varies in length from three and a half 
to four and a half feet, this being an average, although 
they are found much longer in certain localities. When 
in a quiescent or unexcited state, the appearance of a 
“cobra” is much that of any common snake, and it is 
this fact which led the writer, on one occasion a least, to 
attack one of these deadly reptiles, when prudence or 
deliberation would have caused him to have been more 
cautious, as will be related hereafter. So virulent and 
sudden are the effects of the bite of a ‘‘ cobra” that it is 
said to prove fatal in one single pulsation ; in other words, 
if it were possible to instantly amputate a finger at a 
joint below the tip which had been bitten, that operation 
would be of no avail to save the victim’s life. The cele- 
brated physician, Dr. Fayrer (now Sir Joseph), has done 
more than any one by his experiments toward finding a 
eure for this scourge, and still his efforts are unrequited 
en this subject ; and there is a fortune at the present 
moment within reach of the person who will discover an 
antidote to the bite of the much-dreaded “ cobra,” as the 
British Government has offered a large reward to any one 
who demonstrates practically that such exists. One 
animal only is said to be able to attack the cobra with 
impunity, and this is the ‘‘ mongoose,” a small animal of 
the “‘stoat” or ‘skunk ” species, This beast will attack 
the ‘‘ cobra” fearlessly, and if bitten in the fight is stated 
to at once seek for and eat some herb or root, whose 
effects abrogate the venom of the bite, and so act as a 
perfect cure or antidote. 

En passant it may be remarked that, out of nearly 
20,000 persons who die from snake-bites each year in the 
East Indies, few, if any, are Europeans ; and this fatality 
is almost exclusively confined to natives. The reason 
given for the disparity is the fact that Europeans usually 
wear boots or shoes, and their approach is therefore 
announced, while natives, as a rule, move about bare- 
footed, and silently come upon these reptiles unawares. 
No snake will meet a human being from choice, but will 
escape at his approach if possible, and it is only when 
actually attacked or molested that the former is likely to 
resent intrusion in self-defense. 


LADY OGILVY’S ESCAPE. 


Price Coartes Epwarp, the Pretender, had no more 
devoted and enthusiastic adherent than Margaret, wife 
of Lord Ogilvy, eldest son of the fourth Earl of Airlie, a 
brave, handsome and talented woman. 

When the prince’s standard was raised in Scotland in 
the year 1744, she threw herself with characteristic ardor 
into his cause. Her husband’s family, however, proved 
somewhat lukewarm, manifesting no particular desire to 
rush into rebellion and danger, the ultimate consequences 
of which, in case of failure, they could not foresee, yet 
could shrewdly guess. She therefore persuaded Ogilvy, 
that so long as his father, the earl, did not appear in the 
field in person, he himself risked neither rank nor for- 
tune by heading the clan. 

When the fortunes of Charles Edward grew dark and 
hopeless, and the.end appeared very near, Lord Ogilvy 
manifested more than ordinary unwillingness to continue 
to support them, and it needed all her ladyship’s persuasive 
arguments to induce him not to throw up the cause. 

The only way in which she could procure his attend- 
ance at the battle of Culloden—where the Duke of Cum- 
berland gained a most decisive victory over Prince Charles 
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Edward—was to ride with her husband herself at the head 
of the clan. She was a splendid rider, and a most beau- 
tiful and graceful woman, tall and fair, and never ap- 
peared to so much advantage as when seated on horseback. 

When her husband went to the front, she took charge 
of a spare horse in the rear, so that in case of accidents on. 
the field, he might know where the means of safety and 
flight could be found. Hour after hour she calmly sat her 
horse, expectant, while in the distance the battle was 
fought and won, though not by her prince. 

As the day was drawing to a close, her husband rode 
up to her, hot and breathless, and told her that the battle 
was lost, and the Stuart’s cause ruined beyond redemp- 
tion. He mounted the charger she had held throughout 
the day, and with a hurried farewell bounded out of 
sight. 

He succeeded in escaping to the coast, and got safely 
off, through Norway and Sweden, to France. But Lady 
Ogilvy still remained upon the field, half-stupefied with 
grief and disappointment at the fatal news she had heard, 
but wholly regardless of personal danger. 

The victorious party, sweeping over the field in hot 
pursuit, took Lady Ogilvy, with other ladies, prisoners, 
and conveyed her to Edinburgh Castle. After a few days’ 
confinement, all her fellow-prisoners were released, and 
restored to their families, but she herself still remained a. 
captive. 

She possessed many influential friends, who exerted all 
their power to procure her freedom, but without success. 
As Lady Ogilvy was the one at Culloden of highest rank 


‘}and greatest influence, she was accordingly tried, con- 


victed, and condemned to be executed on that Monday six 
weeks, in the place where traitors suffered in the city of 
Edinburgh. 

Finding there remained no hope of regaining her liberty 
through her friends, Lady Ogilvy determined to regain it 
by her own efforts ; and her woman’s wit soon hit upon a. 
scheme. 

Amongst those who had access to her room was the 
washerwoman, who came regularly on Saturday with her 
ladyship’s clean linen ; she was a little, ugly, deformed 
person, with a peculiar hitch in her valk. This was the 
woman Lady Ogilvy fixed upon as the instrument through 
which to attain her liberty. 

One Saturday, when the little washerwoman made her- 
appearance, Lady Ogilvy told her that she had a strong 
desire to learn to walk like her—would she teach her ? 
The woman was nothing loath, so every time she came, 
the prisoner made her walk up and down to teach her, 
and usually detained her some time while she practiced ; 
and when the woman had left, the lesson was again and 
again rehearsed. 

On the Saturday before the Monday on which she was 
to be executed, when, as usual, toward sundown the 
washerwoman brought the linen, her ladyship detained 
her as on the previous days. But this time it was not to 
practice walking ; it was for a very different object—no 
less than to change clothes ! 

‘‘Give me your dress,” said Lady Ogilvy, ‘‘and you 
take mine—you remain quietly here ; no one will harm 
you, and you will save my life.” 

The woman did as she was requested. The exchange 
was speedily made, and she had the satisfaction of seeing 
that her lessons had not been thrown away, and of learn- 
ing the reason why they had been desired. Her pupil 
did her no discredit, for she took up the basket, and limp- 
ing with her own peculiar limp, left her and joined the 
washgirl who was waiting outside. 

Together they passed unquestioned through the gates 
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of the castle and clear of the sentry’s beat and walked 
quietly out of sight. 

No doubt the girl wondered why her mistress was so 
unusually silent, and doubtless put it down to ill-temper ; 
but who can picture her amazement when she suddenly 
saw her crooked little mistress throw down the basket, 
and rise into a tall, majestic woman, and without a word 
of farewell run down the High Street as fast as her nimble 
feet could carry her. 

When the fugitive reached Abbey Hill, she found 
horses and a change of dress ready for her, and not many 
minutes elapsed before she was away in full gallop from 
the good city. Relays of horses had been provided for 
her the whole way from Edinburgh to Dover, yet into 
almost every town she entered news of her escape had 

» preceded her, 
and a reward 
offered for her 
recapture. 
But at length, : 
after many a 
narrow escape 
and many a 
weary hour, 
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Just as the PRIME ih 
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LADY OGILVY’S ESCAPE. 


‘Ah ! is that the picture of Lady Ogilvy ? I knew her 
very well; it is strikingly like, and if you go by that you 
cannot do better.” 

The man stared at her, and then at the picture, thanked 
her heartily, and, after examining the other passengers, 
bowed to her and took his departure. The embargo was 
taken off, the sails were hoisted, and after a few hours’ 
tossing about, the brave lady landed in France. There 
she joined her husband, and there she died at the early 
age of thirty-three. 


Ortein oF ‘“‘ Drxre.”—The origin of ‘ Dixie’s Land” 
is thus given: When slavery existed in New York, one 
“Dixy” owned a large tract of land on Manhattan Island 
and a large 
number of 
Blaves. The 
increase of the 
slaves and the 
increase of the 
abolition sen- 
timent, caused 
an emigration 
of the slaves 
to more thor- 
ough and 
secure slave 
sections ; and 
the negroes 
who were thus 
sent off— 
many being 
born there— 
naturally 
looked to 
their old 
homes, where 
they had lived 
in clover, with 
feelings of 


every vessel in regret, as they 
the harbor ; could not im- 
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to sail till place like 
search had Dixy’s. Hence 
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the person of onymous with 
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inone of them. A Government agent had been sent down 
from London expressly to conduct the search in person. 
While captain and crew were fretting and fuming at the 
delay, the object of it seemed to all outward appearance 
calm and collected, as if she had no interest in the pro- 
ceedings whatever. 

A boat was seen to put off from the shore, and presently 
a@ man sprang on board, holding a large paper in his 
hand, which, upon inspection, proved to be a portrait of a 
lady, stout, masculine and life-size ; this was exhibited 
to the captain as the portrait of Lady Ogilvy. 

The fugitive contrived, herself unseen, to catch a 
glimpse of the picture ; one glance was sufficient to quiet 
her fears. With the tact and the ready wit of a brave, 
courageous woman, she walked quietly up to the agent, 
and for a minute or two looked calmly at the portrait, and 
-then said : 


happiness of every description. In these days negro 
singing and minstrelsy were in their infancy, and any sub- 
ject that could be wrought into a ballad was eagerly 
picked up. This was the case with ‘‘ Dixie.” It was first 
set to music and introduced as a song by Dan Emmett, a 
clever and popular negro comedian, author of several 
pleasant negro melodies. It was sung in New York, and 
assumed the proportiéns of a song there. Its origin has 
been described as Southern, but such is not the case. 
During any time within the last eighty years the term 
‘‘Dixie’s Land” has been in use with New York boys 
while engaged in the game of ‘‘ tag.” 


To wisH to do without our fellows and to be under 
obligation to no one is a sure sign of a soul void of 
sensibility. 
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TEUE TO UNTRUTH. —‘‘SEATED JUST INSIDE WAS A YOUNG GIRL, DRESSED IN BLACK. ON HER LAP SAT A GREAT, LOVELY BABY-BOY, 
OF ABOUT TWO YEARS OF AGE, IN NOTHING BUT A SHORT, WHITE CHEMISE, ARMS AND LEGS BARE,”—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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SULTRY afternoon, late in June. Over- 
head, the faint blue sky seemed to have 
withdrawn itself into infinite distance ; on 
either hand the narrow fields sloped gently 
downward from the high road in long 
patches of variegated colors — here, rich 
yellow with the standing wheat ; there, 
purple with riotous vetches, further on, 
| the tender gray-green of the oats deepen- 
ing into the coarser tone of grass-grown 
= fallow-land. And every where flame-like 

I poppies, starry Marguerites and the vivid 
blue cornflowers studded the quieter shades like splendid 
jewels. All this warmth of color, glittering under the 
tremulous vail of heated air, faded in a tender haze into 
dark woodlands, whose blue distances lost themselves in 
ever fainter gradations into the pearly sky-tints all around 
the horizon. 

The dusty, white, glaring chaussée pursued its solemnly 
accurate and ineffably tiresome way through this particu- 
lar sunny plain of lovely France as far as eye could 
reach, a double row of melancholy poplars marking its 
outlines. There their usefulness ended, for an economi- 
cal administration had decreed that they should be per- 
petually lopped of their lower limbs, the meagre branches 
thus collected being sold for firewood. 

Small as are a poplar’s capabilities, however, either for 
shade or shelter, one of the only two moving objects in 
sight, far or near, murmured low but bitter execrations 
against the ‘‘French parsimony which grudged to weary 
wayfarers even the shadow of a few green leaves against 
such a sun as this.” The other animate object was abouta 
hundred yards off, had attracted this grumbler’s attention 
some time ago as a black speck at the apparently impos- 
sible and awful distance where the lines of the poplars 
converged, and now, growing gradually more distinct, 
proved to be a long, gray wagon, heavily laden with sacks 
of flour, and drawn by three strong little Norman horses, 
each presumably uncomfortably warm under the blue 
sheepskin on his neck, but reconciled, perhaps, to the in- 
fliction, by the musical bells that hung above his heavy 
collar. 

The blue-bloused peasant seated sideways on the 
leader, crooning a melancholy burden about ‘‘ Ma 
blonde,” surveyed the approaching traveler with languid 
interest, and while he was still a yard or two off decided, 
in his Gallic mind, that this must be either a lunatic or 
an Englishman, as nothing but insanity or national ec- 
centricity could induce a well-clad, evidently prosperous 
gentleman, to exert himself by walking with a mysterious 
package on his back on such a day, when he might ride. 

A pleasant voice interrupted Jacques Bonhomme’s med- 
itations at this point. 

‘Hola, my friend! How far is it to Les Maugeais ?” 

‘Ah! dame! Did monsieur want to go by the high 
road or by the field ?” 

Monsieur, with a grimace at the white ribbon stretching 
out its dreary, dusty length before him, signified that the 
shortest road would please him best. Was the fieldway 
the shorter ? 

““Ah, dame!” again. ‘‘ There was not much difference 
in the distance, but the fieldway was pleasanter. If mon- 
sieur would follow the chaussée about half a mile further, 


he would come to an iron cross on his right hand; then 
he must take the little road that led away from it, and he 
would arrive at Les Maugeais before sundown.” 

Thus Jacques, with much kindly politeness shining 
from his red-brown face, and smiling out of his keen, dark 
eyes. A franc found its way into his hard hand, and 
then, with a cheery ‘‘ Merci, monsieur! Bonjour !”’ and 
with the courteous lifting of hats, so universal among 
high and low in France, the two men parted, Jacques 
soon to disappear in the cloud of dust raised by wheels 
and hoofs, and his interlocutor—neither Englishman nor 
madman, but an American citizen—to stride on with re- 
newed energy toward Les Maugeais. 

The half mile lengthened itself a little, but our Ameri- 
can, being a practised pedestrian, had made allowance for 
the elastic nature of distances given in directions, and 
once past the cross, the change from the insufferable mo- 
notony of the high road and its glare, to the narrow, 
grass-grown cart-track he now followed, was such a pleas- 
ant one that he pushed on blithely, even feeling inspired 
to lift up his voice and pour forth, in a mellow baritone, 
the remarkable announcement that : 


“My sweetheart she is handsome, and my sweetheart she is 
young, 
Her eyes are like the violets blue, and silvery is her tongue; 
And silvery is her tongue, my lads, and as I sing this lay-ay-ay, 
She’s doing the grand in a distant Jand, ten thousand miles 
away.” 


After skirting the belt of woodland at a little distance 
for a mile or so, the road curved suddenly to the right, 
and rising gently, wound up-hill among silvery bushes 
and scattered pines. The slope was not high ; gaining its 
top, where the path turned round a projecting corner of 
tall fir-trees, our traveler stumbled upon two pleasant sur- 
prises. 

One lay at his feet. Oh, grateful sight! Water—cool, 
rippling, sparkling water. A lovely little river ran 
through the narrow, shallow valley below. Rich green 
flags bordered its sides, rushes grew in its ‘sandy shal- 
lows,” tall reeds swayed and murmured along its banks, 
great white lilies basked on its surface, and the sunlight 
flashed and glittered from their wide, wet leaves. Wil- 
lows overhung it, and an old gray bridge spanned it, with 
two or three crumbling buttresses, all patched and stained 
with golden and green-and-brown mosses, and with dainty 
Marguerites and yellow buttercups flaunting gayly from 
rocks and crevices. 

Beyond, a delightful jumble of cottages ; their roofs, 
red-brown, indescribably mellowed and mossed, domi- 
nated by a gray, squat church-tower. The shrill, bright 
chatter and laughter of women came up from the river, 
where six or seven, their heads tied up in gay marmoltes, 
were kneeling at the washing-place, each industriously 
thwacking out her soaped linen on the sloping board in 
front of her, and pulling her neighbor to pieces assidu- 
ously at the same time. 

The American’s eyes brightened. ‘‘By Jove!” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ this looks promising.”” Then he turned to survey 
his immediate surroundings. On his left, sloping down to 
the river, were patches of garden-ground and orchards full 
of fruit-trees in noble promise, a low, irregular cottage here 
and there among them. On his right rose, half encircled 
by the arm of the wood through which he had passed, an 
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old, low, gray stone tower, quite circular in shape, with a 
pointed, slated roof. Two or three windows were let into 
the walls at irregular intervals, more as if they had been 
broken in than built, and the sturdy old building was 
covered by a thick growth of shining ivy ; while climbing 
roses flung luxuriant arms over most of the space left free 
by the evergreen. Some white pigeons glinted upon the 
roof, or walked gently about on the grass that divided the 
tower from the path. 

Moved by curiosity, the traveler strolled round to the 
side of the tower facing the river. There was a doorway 
here, shaded by a rough wooden penthouse, over which 
the white roses straggled, and our American involuntarily 
drew back a step or two. 

Seated just inside, her face and figure relieved against 
the mellow gloom of the interior, was a young girl, 
dressed in black. Her hair, of a shining golden-brown, 
was fastened severely back in a plain, rich knot low down 
on her neck, and her face, with large, wistful, brown eyes 
under a low, straight brow, looked out at the stranger 
with a startled expression. On her lap sat a great, lovely 
baby-boy of about two years of age, in nothing but a 
short white chemise, arms and legs bare, sucking an ap- 
parently delicious thumb, and leaning, overcome by the 
heat, lazily against the girl’s bosom. She had bent her 
lovely head over him, and the little group reminded the 
American of the Madonna della Sedia. 

Baby took his thumb out of his mouth to stare at the 
newcomer ; then a delicious, blissful smile came all over 
his sweet face, and reaching out his round, dimpled 
arm, he exclaimed, with all the great love of his little 
heart : 

“ Pa-pa!” 

An awful pause. One wild moment of horror at the 
awkwardness of the situation, and then the American was 
on the brink of inextinguishable laughter at its absurdity ; 
but as his eyes sought the girl’s face for sympathy in his 
mirth, what he saw there checked and sobered him in an 
instant. 

She lifted her head sharply, drawing in her breath with 
a hissing sound, as of one in unbearable pain ; the blood 
had rushed to her face, crimsoning it darkly ; the next 
instant it had receded, leaving a bluish pallor in its place, 
while her very lips turned white. She had almost closed 
her eyes, and when the stranger, shocked and startled, 
raised his hat with a few words of apology, she rose with- 
out looking at him, and, inclining her head slightly, dis- 
appeared hurriedly, still holding the child in her arms, 
into the gloomy interior. 

The American gazed after her an instant, and then, re- 
collecting himself, slowly descended the path, and crossing 
the bridge entered the village. 

The impression of the peaceful picture framed in the old 
tower doorway, which had been such a charming surprise 
in its unconscious beauty of grouping and coloring, had 
in a few moments sunk deeper than the artist’s ready re- 
ceptiveness for form and color, and had hinted to the 
man’s soul of a drama—possibly a tragedy. Something 
seemed to have darkened the sunlight a little, to have 
chilied the air ; and with a half sigh the American turned 
into the inn his practiced eye had at once discovered 
among the irregular buildings in the one long, rugged 
street. Loosening the load from his weary shoulders, he 
flung it on the table, and himself into a chair, now feel- 
ing his fatigue to the utmost. 

The round, plump, dark-eyed little landlady, with her 
slightly grizzled black hair tucked away under a yellow 
marmotte, bustled in, and bestowed an affable greeting 
upon the good-looking new arrival. 


‘Monsieur had walked far? Since nine o’clock ? And 
for pleasure? Oh, heaven! And monsieur had eaten no 
luncheon ? It was unheard-of! One moment, and mon- 
sieur should have a dish of fried eggs ; or a broiled chicken, 
if he would wait. Monsieur would prefer the eggs? It 
is well! Hermance !—Marie !” 

And out she hurried again to inform her aids in the 
kitchen of the arrival of a handsome Englishman, thereby 
so exciting the curiosity of those damsels that the trav- 
eler’s appetite had to wait until they, too, had peeped and 
admired his clear-cut, manly face, his close-cropped, 
wavy, brown hair, and his heavy blonde mustache. 

“‘But his eyes are sad,” said Hermance, the prettier 
and more sentimental of the two, ‘‘and blue eyes are 
meant for laughter.” 

‘““A man always looks sad when he is hungry,” re- 
sponded practical Madam Martin, and proceeded to lay 
the table and answer with equal vivacity the questions of 
the guest. 

‘Then you can accommodate me if I should wish to 
stay some time ?” 

‘Most certainly, monsieur. Everything is very clean in 
our house, and we are tranquil people. We have a fine, 
large chamber up-stairs, with a bed. Ah, heaven! what 
a bed! Monsieur will sleep as in Paradise! We have 
had painters here several times before, and only last Oc- 
tober——” 

“How do you know I am a painter ?” interrupted the 
stranger. 

‘‘Ah, dame! monsieur, one need not be very sly for 
that. I know what all these things are,” pointing to the 
pack. ‘That is an edsel, that is a paint-box, and that 
thing in the gray linen case is your sketching-umbrella,” 
and Madame Martin laughed triumphantly, head well 
thrown back and arms akinbo. 

Well,” laughing, too, ‘‘ since you can decipher so well, ° 
suppose you try and read what is written on that strip of 
paper on my paint-box.” 

‘* ¢Mo-reess——’ ” began Madame Martin ; then break- 
ing off into ready laughter. ‘‘Ah, I cannot read such a 
scrawl—tell me it.” . 

‘‘Maurice Pierpont—that is my name, madame.” 

‘A pretty name, monsieur,” with that French desire to 
please by a small compliment which is so soothing, how- 
ever insincere. ‘‘Here comes my husband. Martin, 
fetch out a bottle from behind the fagots for monsieur—a 
bottle of the best. Do you hear ?” 

Martin, tall, thin, baked almost black by the sun, and 
with bowed shoulders from much toiling in vineyard 
and field, obeyed his busy wife’s cheery commands 
quickly and mutely, as was his wise custom ; and when, 
after a daintily cooked little meal and a not bad bottle of 
wine of the country, Mr. Pierpont stretched himself out 
in @ capacious old armchair, and began to roll a cigarette, 
his momentary sense of discomfort and gloom had van- 
ished completely. 

Everything contributed to his pleasant sensations of 
well-earned repose. The low sunlight streamed in dustily 
through the open windows and doors ; flowers were bloom- 
ing on the sills ; a billiard-table stood in the middle of the 
long, low room, and a dozen small green-painted tables 
were ranged round the walls and in the windows. Her- 
mance and Marie flitted in and out of the room on do- 
mestic errands, nudging each other with their elbows 
whenever they met, and giggling softly the while. 
Madame Martin had brought her-knitting, and seating 
herself sociably by her guest, entertained him with all 
“the rustic murmur of her bourg’’—small-beer chroni- 
cles which called for little attention on the part of the 
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auditor, but which, narrated in her full, mellow voice, 
harmonized with the drowsy warmth of the late afternoon, 
and soothed the weary traveler's ear like the hum of bees 
around a clover-bed. 

In fact, so well did it lull him that after a while his 
cigarette smoldered—went out—dropped from his nerve- 
less hand. Mr. Pierpont was fast asleep, and woke not at 
all until roused some hours after by an imperative call to 
a somewhat late dinner. 

Late that evening he strolled out on to the bridge to 
smoke the cigar of meditation. The river lay in silvery 
sheets, curving in little bights and reaches among fringed 
islets of reeds and rushes. Shadows of inky blackness 
fell in streaks where willows or poplars edged the banks ; 
not a leaf stirred. Against the low light in the western 
sky the outlines of the huddled roofs rose, black and 
mysterious. 

A strange red moon was rising stealthily behind the 
pines that stood along the low crest of the eastern bank. 
The round tower was not distinguishable from the dark 
mass of trees behind it, but its pointed roof rose against 
the faint sky. One dim ray of light shone from an 
opening high up—presumably one of the irregular win- 
dows. Mr. Pierpont watched this lonely little gleam cu- 
riously. It seemed so forlorn, so feeble, that the depres- 
sion caused by the little scene in the doorway once more 
crept into his mood. 

The church clock struck ten slowly ; the mellow, magic 
boom of the bell came solemnly over the water. The 
light in the tower vanished as if at a signal. Pierpont 
roused himself, threw away his unfinished cigar, and went 
home to bed. : 


Cuarrer I. 

Ar six o’clock the next morning Mr. Pierpont, having 
discovered a small boat moored at the end of the inn- 
garden, pulled merrily up the river in search of a bathing- 
place. He looked back at the bridge where he had 
lingered the night before, and wondered if he were the 
same man who had ‘‘mooned,”’ as he expressed it, ‘in 
that sentimental style.” 

For such ‘‘ mooning” was most foreign to his genial, 
careless nature; far more in harmony with his normal 
mood was this breezy morning, almost riotously cheerful. 
The sun, already high up, was smiling broadly on the fair 
earth, and the fair earth was reflecting and returning the 
smile from millions of flashing dewdrops and twinkling 
leaves. Maurice looked at the tower ; some bit of bright 
red drapery hung out of one of the windows ; the white 
pigeons wheeled about it, gleaming in the sun; he mar- 
veled that it should so have impressed him with its mys- 
tery and dreariness last night. And when, having found 
a deep, still, secluded pool, free from weeds and lily- 
stems, he had several delicious headers, and was rubbing 
himself down, tingling with life to the tips of his toes, he 
was moved to re-assert, aloud and deliberately, in a very 
free translation, Candide’s ‘telebrated maxim that ‘‘ every- 
thing is all right in the best of all possible worlds.” 

Rowing home down stream, keeping time with his long, 
even strokes to the yet comparatively unhackneyed 
strains of ‘‘ Twickenham Ferry,” Mr. Pierpont had the 
honor of attracting the notice, first, of Monsieur le Curé’s 
dog, and then of Monsieur le Curé himself. For the rev- 
erend priest was seated at the foot of his garden, beneath 
a lime-tree, reading his ‘‘Hours,” and enjoying the 
Summer morning with a grateful heart ; Tatar, his white 
and yellow setter-pug, sitting gravely at his feet. 

The click of the oars in the rowlocks attracted Tatar’s 
attention ; he arose softly and went to the edge of the 


bank, where he stood sniffing wistfully. But it was not 
until the musical swish-swish of the dripping oars came 
very near that the curé looked up from his breviary, and 
became aware of the broad-shouldered, light-hearted 
young man in Madame Martin's boat. 

Maurice beamed sunnily upon his reverence, and took 
off his blue derét with a frank ‘‘Good morning, monsieur.”’ 
Tatar whined and snuffled and ran eagerly to and fro, 
with his enviable canine instinct, instantly recognizing a 
friend of his kind; while the curé, scrutinizing the 
stranger through gold-rimmed glasses, also formed a 
favorable, if more cautious, opinion, and returned his 
good-day with one of decided cordiality. Maurice hung 
on his oars a moment, and with flattering deference re- 
quested permission to inspect the little church, against, 
whose weather-beaten side the presbytery—a low, white 
cottage, with vines trailing over it—was built. 4£ regret 
to say that this was but a mean excuse to gain time, the 
shameless young man having formed an instant resolution 
to put the curé, dog, breviary, gold-rimmed spectacles 
and all in his present surroundings into a picture, which 
his sanguine fancy, in one flash of prophecy, showed him 
hanging, catalogued as ‘‘ Morning Meditation,” upon the 
line in next year’s Academy. 

All anconscious of this wicked scheme, the good priest. 
being much taken with the schemer’s candid smile and 
ingenious address, not only gave the required permission, 
but, pleased with a prospect of some intercourse with a 
being of a higher order of mind than Jean and Jacques 
and their compeers, invited the deluder to visit him later 
jn the day, when he would show him the church himself, 
whereat this arch-hypocrite went ou his way rejoicing. 

Some two hours later Madame Martin, having finished 
her usual prolonged inspection of her live-stock, and 
cared with motherly tenderness for the welfare of fowls, 
calves and pigs, being attracted by bursts of delighted 
laughter, arrived at the kitchen door, and there became 
transfixed with amazement and wrath. Marie, skirts 
tucked up, showing a goodly portion of trim ankle ina 
tight gray stocking, a bright red handkerchief on her 
black hair, was posed in a graceful attitude, a gleaming 
copper saucepan in both extended hands, as in act to 
place it on the fire. 

Her face, turned over the right shoulder, was beaming 
coquettishly upon Maurice Pierpont, who, sitting side- 
ways on the end of the kitchen-table, a box of moist 
colors and a tumbler of dirty water on his right, was 
washing in a dashing sketch of the girl. His block lay 
flat on the table, and he certainly must be credited with 
admirable steadiness of hand, for his left arm was round 
the waist of Hermance, who, her hand resting con- 
fidingly on his shoulder, was leaning over and watching 
the performance with absorbed interest, her pretty face 
very near the artist's. 

‘“‘Did one ever see!’ ejaculated Madame Martin, in 
majestic wrath, 

Marie screamed and dropped the saucepan, Hermance 
jumned as if she had been shot, and made a wild effort to 
draw back from Maurice; but that audacious youth, 
totally unabashed, turned his head and imprinted a care- 
less kiss upon the ruddy cheek so near his own, before 
he released her. Both girls vanished like chaff before 
the wind, whereupon Maurice turned, and confronting 
Madame Martin’s awful indignation, smiled upon her 
with such a charming unconsciousness of ill-doing on 
his handsome face, that the meditated reproof died away 
upon her lips. 

“T won't do so any more, mére Martin,” said he, laugh- 
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“You must not come here spoiling my girls, Monsieur 
Maurice,” she replied, laughing, too, and shaking her 
finger at him. 

“As if I could look at the girls if you were here!” he 
exclaimed, passing his arm gallantly around her portly 
waist and giving it an insinuating squeeze. ‘‘ Heaven ! 
therd comes Monsieur Martin !” he ejaculated, and hastily 
getting together his paraphernalia, he vanished from the 
kitchen with symptoms of the most frantic terror. 
Whereat Madame Martin, in nowise displeased, sat down 
and laughed till her plump sides shook, and on his arri- 
val recounted the joke with great gusto to her long and 
melancholy spouse. 

Maurice wended his way to the presbytery. An old 
peasant woman opened the door and ushered him into the 
little dining-room, furnished only with a small deal table, 
four or five rush-bottomed chairs, an old oaken-buffet 
richly carved, a common American clock, and a plaster 
crucifix over the buffet. Roses and vine-leaves looked in 
at the low windows, however, and the sun made the little 
room cheerful. 

In a few moments the priest entered. He was taller 
and more imposing than Maurice had imagined, from his 
appearance in the garden, where he had stood waist-high 
among the rank grass on the river-bank, and without the 
large, round hat and gold spectacles, his face gained in 
strength and character. 

Here was no common country-priest, himself born a 
peasant, the equal and associate of those among whom his 
lot was cast. There was birth and breeding i in the steady, 
commanding gaze of the gray eyes, in the refined, firm 
mouth, the straight nose and small, flat ears; while the 
bold round chin and large throat, in their hints of a 
strong animal nature, contrasted curiously with the some- 
what ascetic type of forehead and nostril. All discrepan- 
cies of feature were, however, harmonized by the best 
expression, Maurice thought, he had ever seen on the face 
of man. There was strength in it, tried and proved ; in- 
finite tenderness ; purity ; great peace ; and through all, 
latent and subtle suggestions of grief, perhaps sin, en- 
dured and conquered. His hair was still abundant, 
though thickly streaked with gray, and the tonsure was 
scarcely visible among its dusky masses. 

He greeted Maurice pleasantly, and taking a key from a 
nail, led the way into a small yard, one side of which was 
formed by the church, which here pushed 4n obtrusive 
buttress half way across the narrow court. A low, arched 
door led into the building. 

“What a shame to have whitewashed it!” exclaimed 
Maurice. ‘‘It is evidently very ancient—it must be of 
the earlier Norman-Gothic.” 

“Yes,” said the curé; ‘‘it is said, on good authority, 
to date from the eleventh century, and the square tower 
is thought to have belonged to a monastery of even earlier 
times.” 

A few lonely fragments of colored glass remained in 
some of the pointed windows. On one of them was part 
of an inscription, ‘“Et de sa dame Aloyse de Maugeais, 
1573”’—quaint old black letters and rude figures. In a 
side-chapel stood one or two stately tombs, with fragments 
of recumbent figures under ornate stone canopies, but so 
hacked, shattered and defaced that the plan of the orna- 
mentation could scarcely be traced. The sides of these 
tombs had evidently been covered with carved inscrip- 
tions, of which a word or a letter remained here or there ; 
but it was to be remarked that wherever a name should 
have filled up the blank, the work of obliteration had been 
done most thoroughly, deep furrows in the stone mark- 
ing the vindictiveness which had guided the chisel. 
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‘“‘These are some of the tombs of the De Maugeais,” 
said the curé. 

‘‘Ah, then there is a family of that name here.” 

“Was ; they exist no longer. They were a wicked race, 
and it is as well they are no more,’ said the curé. ‘The 
tombs were defaced by the peasants who had been their 
vassals in the Revolution of 93. Our-altar-piece is an eye- 
sore to artists,” he went on. ‘Our old organ, which is 
still marvelously sweet, you will hear on Sunday; and 
that, with those old pennons and spears in the roof belong- 
ing to dead and gone De Maugeais, comprises everything 
of interest remaining.” 

Maurice, having thanked him for his courtesy, was 
about to take his leave ; but the curé, shaking off a certain 
depression which seemed to have fallen on him since they 
entered the church, invited him cordially to breakfast 
with him. 

‘It is twelve o’clock—my usual hour the days I do not 
celebrate,” he said. 

Maurice accepted gratefully, and as soon as they had 
passed from the gloom of the old building through the 
square porch into the sunlit street his companion’s spirits 
began to rise. 

Suddenly the pup Tatar appeared, gamboling ponder- 
ously forward to meet them, and deposited at his master’s 
feet a small, fluffy, yellow chicken, a few days old, and 
quite dead. Then he sat down abruptly, looking up 
with wistful, golden-brown eyes for the expected appro- 
bation. 

‘*Oh, Tatar! Tatar !’”’ exclaimed the curé, ‘‘ what have 
you heen doing ?” and he shook his head reproachfully 
and slowly at the culprit. 

Tatar’s expressive ears drooped before the pastor's 
gaze; he whined, snuffled uneasily, and finally turned 
over on his back, put up his four legs in the air, and ut- 
tered a despairing yelp. 

For the first time in his puppy existence he had realized 
that with the best intentions one may make a mistake, 
and it cut him to the heart to find his well-meant efforts 
at carrying out his inherited instinct so completely mis- 
construed, 

‘Well, well!” said the curé, smiling a little sadly. 
“You are only a very young dog still, after all, and we all 
were young dogs once. But you must never do this 
again, Tatar. Do you understand that?” holding the 
dead bird close to the pup’s muzzle, and shaking his 
head. 

Tatar whined, licked his hand, and then receiving a 
kind pat on the head, recovered his spirits instantly, and 
dashed frantically at a kitten on a doorstep. Kitty 
showed fight, however, and, with a scratched nose, Tatar 
came back, and trotted soberly home behind his master ; 
having made the discovery for the second time that morn- 
ing that this is a cold, unfeeling world. 

The breakfast in the bright, bare little room at the 
presbytery was a Very cheerful one. Maurice’s host led 
the conversation to topics of general interest, and showed 
a knowledge of the great world, and of the influences at 
work behind ‘‘the powers that be” which surprised the 
young artist. 

The curé, sounding his companion with the hidden 
acumen of a man of the world, was charmed with his 
simple, manly, buoyant nature, and with his fresh entiu- 
siasm for his art and for certain ideals of life, public and 
private. 

He led him on to talk freely, and though once or twice 
Maurice could not help grinning with a humorous sense 
that the curé thought him, too, ‘‘a very young dog still”; 
yet, on the whole, he took his leave with the pleasant 
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sensation that he had talked his best and been appre- 
ciated. 

Than which conviction nothing is more calculated to 
inspire a generous admiration in a man’s breast for his 
host or hostess. 


Cuapter III. 

THE afternoon was dulland sultry; soft gray clouds, their 
lower edges deepening into slate-color, lay low and heavy 
over the sky. Mr. Pierpont, seated on the roadside bank 
at the extreme edge of the screen of trees behind the 
tower, where he felt comfortably guiltless of any intrusion 
on the privacy of its inhabitants, was setting an ample 
palette, whistling softly the while, and glancing critically 
at the bold sketch on the large canvas before him—river, 
bridge, ‘and village, as they had struck him on his first 
arrival. 

The palette finished down to the last squeeze of bitu- 
men, his energies flagged ; there was a brooding heaviness 
in the hot air, the warm, balsamic odor of the pines in- 
fused his senses in a drowsy languor ; consequently, after 
a short struggle with the demon of indolence, Maurice 
yielded to his insidious promptings, and lying back on 
the soft carpet of moss and fir-needles, drifted into balmy 
slumber. 

“Pitty ! Pitty ! 
lighted chuckle. 

Maurice raised his head, sleepily. On the grass close by 
him sat the baby of the tower, but almost unrecognizable, 
for a large patch of Prussian-blue decorated one eye, and 
the back of a chubby hand had evidently been used to 
wipe off the surplus. Vermilion and Veronese - green 
rioted all over a once white pinafore, and ultramarine 
spots adorned the fat legs at tolerably regular intervals ; 
while in the middle of the palette, baby, greatly to its 
own delights, was stirring up a daintily tinted mass of 
flake-white and rose-lake. 

“‘Baby have some sty-awbeyes and cream? Yes, sank 
you,” and the fat finger was just conveying a goodly 
lump of the supposed delicacy to baby’s mouth when 
Maurice awoke completely to a sense of the situation, and 
seized the little wrist gently, but authoritatively. 

‘¢ Hi, did fellow! Mustn’t do that, you know!” 

One moment of speechless indignation, and then baby 
lifted up his voice and wept, with an exceeding bitter cry 
for ‘‘Mamma, mamma ?” 

Mr. Pierpont got up, and lifting the little fellow in his 
arms, tried to comfort him and dry the seemingly inex- 
haustible flood of tears, but baby wailed louder than 
ever. 

Suddenly there was a sharp, agonized cry of “‘ Bertie ! 
Bertie!” and the girl he had seen in the tower came 
through the pines in a swift rush, hands extended, face 
deadly white, the mother-terror in her wide eyes. 

‘Mamma !” 

The little fellow almost leaped from Maurice’s arms to 
the safe shelter of his mother’s bosom. 

‘‘ Are you hurt, my darling ?” she asked, anxiously. 

“T don’t think he is, madame,” said Maurice, cour- 
teously. Iwas asleep here on the grass, and when I awoke 
he was trying to eat my paints—and I thought they 
wouldn’t agree with him,” with an irrepressible smile. 

For the first time she looked at him. 

“Thank you,” she said, slowly. Then, becoming 
aware of her son’s erratic attempts at self-adornment, 
‘“ Sir--I see I must apologize for Bertie ; I had not missed 
him for a few moments, but he gets into mischief so easily. 
I am sorry he should have spoiled your palette.” 

‘“‘That’s nothing,” answered Maurice, cheerfully ; 
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‘only you'll find it difficult to get him clean. Let me 
give you some benzine—or if you will use soft soxap——” 

“T thank you—I know,” she said, coldly but gently, 
turning to go, with the child still in her arms, 

Maurice stepped forward. 

‘Allow me to carry him home for you. 
heavy.” 

She hesitated | moment, and threw her head back 
almost haughtily ; then, meeting his kindly eyes, placed 
the child gently in his arms. Bertie accepted the ar- 
rangement serenely, and putting one small thumb in his 
mouth, steadied himself by holding on tightly with his 
other hand to his bearer’s ear. 

Maurice glanced, sideways at the girl as they turned 
and walked toward the tower. She moved on by his side 
over the pine-needle carpet as noiselessly as a spirit, her 
head slightly thrown back, as if the knot of soft bright 
hair were too heavy for it. A strange, livid light came 
through the pine-stems, for the sky was fast darkening 
down into heavy thunder-clouds, and in it her red, pale, 
pure profile gleamed like a cameo, the exquisite form of 
the rounded cheeks and chia melting into the soft white 
throat in absolutely perfect lines, while the heavy lids, 
drooping wearily over her eyes, and the downward curve 
of the fine lips expressed resignation, accentuated by a 
touch of bitterness. 

She walked on in her severe black dress as if she had 
forgotten any one was with her, entirely unconscious of 
Maurice’s scrutiny, and looking before her almost as 
fixedly as a somnambulist. 

“There’s something strange about all this,” mused 
Maurice. ‘‘She is a perfect lady. How on earth—why ! 
She’s English!’ And he involuntarily stood still as it 
came upon him with a shock that they had all conversed 
in that language. 

Scarcely had he muttered the words when a quivering 
flash darted over the western sky, followed by a crash of 
thunder, and with one bound Maurice gained the tower 
doorway ; the next instant the rain fell in torrents, 

The girl turned toward him to take the child, her face 
white and impassive ; but Bertie, hiding his face from the 
lightning on Maurice’s shoulder. clung tightly to his new 
protector. 

“Let me keep him. I love children, and he seems to 
like me,”’ said Maurice, meeting her eye with his frank, 
bright smile. ‘It was so jolly to wake up just now and 
find him sitting so confidingly by my side. But, I 
forgot,” he said, recollecting himself and coloring ; “I 
am intruding here. I beg your pardon,” and he tried to 
unclasp the little arms from around his neck. 

‘‘No—oh, no; you must not go out in this rain,” she 
replied, hurriedly, but always in the same subdued tone. 
‘* Besides, I have something to say to you—to explain.” 
She turned half away from him and looked out into the 
driving rain ; the flashes came and went, lighting up her 
pale face weirdly at times. ‘‘ It is this,” she went on, softly 
and very deliberately, ‘‘ Bertie made an embarrassing mis- 
take yesterday—embarrassing to you and painful to me. 
My husband was an artist; it is just a year since—he 
died, and we came here. Bertie is very bright for his 
age, and he recollects how his father used to look when 
he went out sketching—you resemble him a little, too, in 
height and complexion.” 

She stopped suddenly, and her lips tightened, while 
her face grew even paler and more impassive than before. 

“Don’t!” said Maurice, impulsively. ‘It hurts you 
to say all this. I beg of you to say no more.” 

She looked up at him, a sudden wonder in her dry, 
wide eyes ; his own were wet, and his sensitive mouth 
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quivered under the heavy mustache. He looked down at 
Bertie, half ashamed of his emotion. 

‘* He’s fast asleep,” he said. 

‘*Please lay him down here,” said the mother, indi- 
cating a shabby, chintz-covered sofa. 

She bent over the sleeping child, and arranged his 
pillow comfortably, always with the same set face—not 
even her intense mother-love availing to bring a smile to 
lips or eyes. 

Maurice leaned against the door-post with folded arms, 
watching the young, girlish figure, as it moved about list- 
lessly, gathering up a broken toy here, a pair of little 
shoes there, and felt himself wholly at a loss before this 
tremendous fact of an absolute, hopeless, human grief. 
He surveyed the surroundings with an almost painful in- 
terest. The floor was boarded, and had on it one or two 
common felt rugs; the rough stone walls were white- 
washed, and faded little red curtains hung at the low 
windows. A deal table, three or four wooden chairs, a 
kind of dresser with a few pots and dishes on it, and the 
old sofa, formed all the furniture, while a wide ladder led 
up through a square hole in the ceiling to what was pre- 
sumably the sleeping-room ; on a low brick hearth a few 
wood-embers were raked together. 

Nowhere the smallest attempt at comfort or adornment 
—not even a branch of wayside flowers in an old mug to 
relieve the poverty-stricken ugliness of the place. 
Maurice’s beauty-loving eyes turned impatiently from the 
unrefreshing sight, and settled again on the girl, who had 
seated herself just inside the door, opposite to him, and 
was looking out into the storm, again apparently oblivious 
of his presence. 

‘‘Are you not very lonely here ?” began Maurice, ab- 
ruptly. 

She started at his voice. 

‘‘No; I have Bertie,” she replied, coldly. 

‘T know ; but I mean, are you not afraid, sometimes ?” 

‘Afraid! Of what should I be afraid ?” 

‘ Trams—thieves.” 

‘‘ Thieves ?” She looked round with a curl of her lip. 
“There is nothing here to steal.” 

The white lids drooped again, and the face settled back 
into impassiveness. 

‘«But poorer people than you have been murdered fora 
trifle,” said Maurice, determined to make her talk, and re- 
solved not to be ignored by this beautiful, sad creature. 
The very apathy in which she wrapped herself stimulated 
the man’s combativeness. 

‘*Murdered ?” <A low, joyless laugh escaped her lips. 
“Those who would welcome death do not fear murder.” 

‘** But Bertie ?” 

She looked up with a quick, startled glance. 

‘‘ Bertie ? No one would harm a little child.” 

‘But if something took his mother from him, would 
that not harm him ?” 

The calm broke up in an instant. She started up, and 
confronted him with flashing eyes and knitted brows. 

**You are cruel!” she panted—‘‘ you are cruel to re- 
mind me that such a thing might be !” 

‘*Not so cruel as you, who wish it might happen,” he 
replied, meeting her angry eyes steadily. 

She looked down, irresolutely ; then, ‘‘ You are quite 
right; I was selfish,”’ she said, in a stifled tone, and creeping 
wearily to the sofa, she crouched beside it, laying her 
bright head beside Bertie’s dark, curly one. ‘Oh, my 
baby, forgive me!” Maurice heard her murmur, yearn- 
ingly, while she took the warm little hand in her own and 
covered it with kisses. 

A faint ray of sunlight stole in. Maurice stepped to the 


door and looked out. The rain had ceased ; in the west 
the clouds had parted, and a long line of blinding yellow 
light lay above the wet red roofs of the village. Over- 
head were large blue spaces, and a sweet wind sighed up 
the valley, rustling the reeds and rippling the water. 
Maurice turned. In the room the girl-mother had arisen, 
and was standing by the baby’s side; the yellow light 
streaming in warmed her marbly paleness into life. 

‘‘Madame, the storm is over. I thank you for your 
hospitality,” said Maurice, offering her his hand. 

She placed the tips of her cool fingers in it reluctantly, 

He bowed and left her. 

Madame Martin had a deeply interested listener to her 
gossip that night. 

“‘The English lady ? Monsieur had seen her? Ah, it 
is very, very sad! If monsieur had seen her three years 
ago—yes, it is three years and three months since she first 
came here, in the beginning of April. She had been mar- 
ried only a month, and was scarcely seventeen years old, 
and gay—gay as a linnet—always singing and joking, 
though she could not speak much French. Her name is 
Dolores, and she used to laugh and say it was absurd, for 
Dolores meant sorrowful, and she had not a care in the 
world, and would always laugh in spite of care. 

“She and her husband—ah, heaven ! what a handsome 
man! Monsieur resembles him somewhat, and he was an 
artist, too. They lived here with me, and she was so child- 
like and loving that though they were only three months 
here we learned to love her as if she were our own daugh- 
ter. Monsieur de Vilbac—his name was Raoul dé Vilbae 
—was only three or four years older than she, yet he 
treated her like a pet, a plaything; and she was full of 
imperious, naughty little ways—self-willed as a baby, and 
with no more idea of life or knowledge of the world than 
a baby. 

‘* Yes, monsieur, she loved me, too, and when she went 
away she clung round my neck, her pretty face all pale, 
and cried bitterly, as if she felt what lay before her, poor 
child! Well, I heard nothing of them for two years, A 
year ago last April, just at the same,time, the carrier set 
her down at my door, dressed in black, her baby in her 
arms. She came in like a spirit in the gloom of evening, 
and said, almost as if she were repeating a lesson : 

‘***Madame Martin, my husband is dead, and I am very, 
very poor. lcame to you because you used to love me. 
Help me to find some little place to live in—not here with 
you, because I cannot bear to meet strangers, but in the 
village.’ 

‘*Not one tear did she shed, monsieur. I—TI cried like 
a child when she put the baby into my arms; but she 
looked as if she cou/d not weep ; and as she looked then, 
so she has ever since. 

** She lives alone up in the old colombier, and sometimes 
I go to see her, and do what I can for her—little enough, 
for she is very proud, and will accept no help. But she 
never smiles, and never weeps, and nota word has passed 
her lips of her life during those two years. Once I asked 
her aboutit—not from curiosity, but thinking it might do 
her good to rouse her, even though she should weep her 
heart out; but she begged me not to mention that time to 
her, as the circumstances of her husband’s illness and 
death were extremely painful. So monsieur understands 
that I respected her wish, for the poor child must have 
suffered fearfully ; and monsieur can see how she adored 
her husband from the effect his loss has had upon her—so 
young as she is, too—only twenty ! 

“But what a life for her!” continued the sympathetic 
little woman, clasping her hands. ‘‘If it were not for the 
child she must go mad from loneliness and poverty. She 
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had no relations, she once told me; they were all dead ; 
and no friends she cared about. She lives only for the 
child, monsieur.” 

‘*T know it,” said Maurice, absently. 

Dolores—Dolores !—the sweet, sad name rang in his ears 
like the surge of a sea of pain. ‘A widow, indeed.” 
The simple scriptural phrase could never apply better 
than here. What consolation could time bring to this 
woman, who looked as if she would never smile again ? 
Her child? Yes, perhaps, in the far-off years when it 
should have grown to be a friend, a companion ; but it 
could not fill her lifenow. Marriage? Maurice instinct- 
ively recoiled from the idea; the pure, pale face from 
which all possibilities of passion seemed drowned out by 
that great flood of sorrow arose before him and protested 
mutely against the profanation. 

The problem vexed and troubled him; he felt almost 
angry with this woman, who had hidden her ruined life in 
this peaceful village, and whose personality forced him 
against his will to occupy his mind with painful thoughts 
—as we grow indignant with the beggar who seeks to ex- 
cite our compassion by showing his crippled limb.. But 
she asked for nothing, claimed nothing—only the right to 
live alone with her sorrow. Very well, then; the shadow 
of that sorrow should not darken his sunshine, at any 
rate. An easy resolution to make ; and certainly to keep, 
too, he thought. 


Carter IY. 


Tre passed on. June melted into July. Maurice 
worked steadily whenever the day was favorable at his 
large picture near the tower. Now and then he passed 
Madame de Vilbac and Bertie on his road as they passed 
him at his work. On these occasions she acknowledged 
his greeting by a bow and went her way ; but Bertie 
sometimes lingered to chatter to Mr. Pierpont, and from 
time to time spent a whole afternoon by his side. Maurice 
good-naturedly provided him with a scrap of canvas and 
some paints for himself, and the inborn artist nature of 
the child manifested itself by his utter content with these 
playthings. 

Dolores would come and peer through the branches 
occasionally, to make sure her darling was safe, and 
though she never spoke any thanks, Maurice felt occultly 
certain that she felt pleased at and grateful for his loving 
care of her baby. When Mr. Pierpont left off work, he 
invariably led the little fellow to the door of his home 
and left him in his mother’s care, generally with a few 
cheery words of thanks for the pleasure his company had 
afforded him. 

But after every one of these meetings, Maurice went 
home with a heavier fear at his heart for the future of the 
pretty baby who had stolen into his love. He could not 
help remarking that round Dolores’s eyes the shadows were 
deepening, that hollows were marring the sweet curves of 
the cheeks, that a bluish pallor had gathered around the 
pale lips, and that her hands were painfully transparent 
and bony. 

One afternoon, while working at the portrait of the 
curé in his garden, he began, abruptly : 

‘“That woman at the tower will either die or go mad if 
she goes on like this much longer.” 

‘«Madame de Vilbac ?” asked the curé, surprised. 

“Yes ; you must have noticed how ill she is looking, 
my father.” 

‘She is a most unhappy woman,” said the curé, gravely. 

‘* She is willful in her grief ; she means to let it kill her, 
Ithink. My father, can you do nothing to rouse her, for 
the child’s sake ?” 
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The curé looked distressed. 

‘*My son, I wished to be her friend, but she will not 
let me. Once, moved by some impulse, she told me all 
the circumstances of her life, and of her loss—all ; but 
since then she seems to have repented doing so, and she 
avoids me persistently, and repels all my efforts at help 
or consolation.” ; 

‘‘Then who shall help or console in this dire need ?” 
mused Maurice, some two hours later, as he drifted lazily 
home down stream. 

‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 

‘* Maurice, Maurice !” called a sweet little voice, as if in 
answer. Maurice looked up. He was abreast of the 
tower garden, which descended in three walled terraces 
overgrown with vines to the river. On the bank were 
Dolores and her baby, Bertie dragging a toy-boat through 
the water, she holding his hand and bending over him 
solicitously. 

‘“‘Take me too, Maurice! Me too !” shrieked Bertie. 

Maurice pulled to the bank. 

‘‘May he go, Madame de Vilbac? It would give me 
so much pleasure, and I'll take every care of him.” 

She hesitaed. 

‘*No, thanks ; I am afraid of the water. 
both hands occupied, and he might fall in.” 
‘Oh, mamma! please let Bertie go. 

mamma !” 

‘“No, little one; mamma is afraid you might be 
drowned.” 

Bertie hid his face in his dress and cried pitifully. 

‘Darling, darling, don’t cry so,’’ she entreated, kneel- 
ing and taking him in her arms. 

‘If you would come too, Bertie could have his row,” 
suggested Maurice, deferentially. 

Bertie smiled rapturously at her through his tears. 

‘*Yes ; mamma too, mamma too !” 

‘Well, I will go with you, baby, if it is not too much 
trouble for you,” she said, haughtily, turning” to Mr. 
Pierpont. ‘‘ Baby has so little pleasure that it is hard to 
refuse him.” 

‘*Tt will be no trouble,” replied Maurice, simply. Ho 
felt that the slightest expression of pleasure at her society, 
however conventional, would displease her as an intrusion 
upon the proud, cold indifference in which she enveloped 
herself ; but as he helped her and Bertie into the boat 
he registered a mental vow that, come what might, for her 
own sake he would break through the icy wall behind 
which she secluded her soul from all chance of aid in its 
deep misery. 

They sped softly through the still water, Maurice pull- 
ing long, slow strokes. Bertie leant against his mother 
in an ecstasy of content, and as she leaned her head on 
his, a dreamier, softer look came into her eyes, and her 
lips took a more patient curve. 

‘‘Bertie seems to be enjoying himself,” began Maurice. 
““You say he has so little pleasure ; what does a child of 
his age want more than his mother’s smile to make him 
gay and happy ?” 

Dolores raised her head questioningly. His look and 
the meaning in his voice puzzled her, evidently. 

‘He cannot be very gay with me,” she said, with an 
effort. ‘‘I am too quiet and sad to make sunshine for 
him. I cannot laugh and play with him as other mothers 
do with their children,” she went on, her face darkening. 

“Poor Bertie!” said Maurice. ‘I’m sorry for him. 
It is hard that these first years, which are the only really 
happy ones God gives us, because we are so unconscious, 
should be darkened by the shadow of another’s grief. 

Dolores looked at him in haughty surprise, 
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“<Tt sounds almost as if you were finding fault with me, 
Mr. Pierpont,” she said, icily. 

«Pardon me ; how could I take such a liberty ? But 
a silly little rhyme I’ve heard my sister sing to her babies 
came into my head a few minutes ago. It runs thus: 


Would you know the baby’s skies ? 
Baby’s skies are mother’s eyes. 
Mother’s eyes and smile together 
Make the baby’s sunny weather. 
Mother keepJyour eyes from tears, 
Keep your heart from foolish fears; 
Keep your lips from dull complaining, 
Lest the baby think ’tis raining.” 


Having repeated this pointed quotation with calm 
audacity, Maurice awaited the result. Dolores listened 
without interrupting, except by her somewhat, quickened 
breathing she gave no sign of emotion, and when he had 
finished sat perfectly silent so long that Maurice was 
afraid his heavy shot had rebounded harmlessly. 

Suddenly she said, in a low, constrained tone : 

‘You were finding fault, Mr. Pierpont, and I suppose 
I should havea right to be angry. However, I feel there 
is some justice in what you say, from your point of view. 
But you must not judge me ; you cannot, for you do not 
know the circumstances.” 

‘‘ Pardon me—I do know them,” interrupted Maurice, 
remembering Madame Martin’s revelations. 

Dolores caught her breath and turned white to her 
very lips, fixing wide eyes of stony horror on Maurice’s 
face. 
‘*Madame Martin told me all your troubles,” he went 
on, vaguely disquieted by the effect of his last remark. 

*¢ Ah! Madame jMartin! Yes,” she murmured. The 
blood rushed to her face, and she bent her head over 
Bertie a moment. ‘‘She should not have troubled a 
stranger with such commonplace gossip,” she went on, 
quietly, meeting Maurice’s eyes with a steady, almost de- 
fiant gaze. 

*“*Yes—God help us!’ he sighed. ‘It is sadly, bit- 
terly ‘common-place,’ that in this lovely world a man 
should die, and leave wife and child to bear ill-fortune 
alone.” 

‘This lovely world? Is it a lovely world where such 
things happen daily ?” she asked, bitterly. 

“In my eyes, a most lovely world,” replied Maurice, 
reverently. ‘‘Is this grand old mother earth responsi- 
ble for all the woes that fret us dwellers on her surface ? 
Doesn't she do what she can to make things easier for us ? 
She spreads a soft carpet for our tired feet, she pours out 
silver rivers on which we can float in restful ease; she 
wooes us with all manner of innocent, lovely wiles, to leave 
off dwelling on our cankered sorrows, and to let ourselves 
become interested in all the pretty things she has to show 
us. It’s our own fault if we will not harken when the 
lark sings ‘ Listen !’—if we won’t open our eyes when the 
daisies say ‘Look!’ And when all’s done, does she not 
take us to a most quiet resting-place in her soft, dusky 
bosom ?” 

“Oh, yes! the earth,” said Dolores, with languid im- 
patience, allowing herself, much to Maurice’s satisfaction, 
to be drawn into an argument; ‘“‘the earth is well 
enough.” (‘Ye gods—hear her !” interpolated Maurice, 
solto voce.) ‘* But the world is a very different thing. It 
is men and women and circumstances that make the 
world.” 

“And a very good world they make of it, generally 
speaking,” said Mr. Pierpont, genially. 

‘‘You find it so? You are happy ?” 

‘‘ Not exceptionally so, [hope. Ihave found the world 


a jolly enough place to live in, so far, and I think it is a 
good deal people’s own fauit if it doesn’t suit them.” 

The shaft rankled, as he meant it should. 

Dolores looked at his handsome, pleasant face, on which 
the lazy, contented expression was just a little intensified, 
with a kind of bitter, helpless scorn ; and a passionate 
despair at the ‘contrast between their two lives began to 
throb simultaneously through all her being.” 

“You must be very young,” she said, trying hard to 
command her voice. 

“Twenty-eight,” said Maurice, obtusely and cheerfully, 
shipping his oars and letting the boat drift slowly. 

“Eight years older than I. But, Mr. Pierpont, I see 
I was justified in denying you the right to judge me. I 
am twenty ; but were I your age, and you mine, the dif- 
ference of years would still be insufficient to express the 
contrast between your knowledge and experience of the 
world and mine. When you have /ived—which means 
suffered—then try to realize yourself that—if the world 
doesn’t suit you, it is your own fault !” 

“‘Tshall probably deserve all I get,” persisted Maurice, 
cheerfully. ‘You see, Madame de Vilbac, I deny your 
last proposition in toto. Living does not necessarily mean 
suffering. Look at these little white moths hovering 
around us; there have been thousands of them hatched 
out by the warm sun to-day. I’ve been watching them. 
They live intensely, if only for a day; their life is pure 
enjoyment, if it is a short one, and they go to sleep and 
die painlessly, as the night grows chill.” 

‘*Ay—these happy creatures out here!” cried Dolores, 
feverishly. ‘‘ But what of the moth that leaves the sweet 
evening air and flutters into close rooms, around lamps 
and candles? It flares up, and you tread on it—to put it 
out of misery. And what are we but moths? We are al- 
lowed to burn our wings in ignorance, and fall and writhe 
in agony—and Nature smiles on heedless, and no one puts 
us out of our misery. What is a moth, more or less—or a 
human soul—worth ? I tell you, Mr. Pierpont, you who 
think me so selfishly wrapped up in my grief that I have 
not a smile even for my own child ; that at night when I 
lie awake, and my own sorrows wring my heart, there 
rushes in on me a realization of the thousands—nay, mil- 
lions of souls—who, like me, are agonizing, weeping tears 
of blood, dashing themselves against the blind, dead walls 
of iron circumstance; and then I cannot but call aloud 
from the depths, ‘Is there any God !’” 

The ice chain was broken, indeed. The words came 
out in a tumultuous rush, burning as with a white heat, 
piercing as daggers, broken up with sobs; and as she 
ended she lifted her pale face, drowned in tears, to the 
twilight sky, in such a convulsion of pain and pleading 
that Maurice flung himself at her feet, and seizing her 
hands, exclaimed, passionately : 

“Forgive me! forgive me! Oh, my poor child, don’t 
you see; don’t you understand ? I wanted to rouse you 
for your good, for Bertie’s sake! But it was brutal of 
me! Dolores, look at me, look in my face, and let me be 
your friend ; let me help you bear your sorrow. Don’t 
shut your heart out from sympathy—Dolores !” 

Still sobbing convulsively, she turned her lovely, wet 
eyes full upon him. His whole true, earnest soul shone 
out in his face ; she felt its influence, and realized, with a 
keen, sweet pang that here, indeed, was help, rest, conso- 
lation—in one word, a friend. 

“Yes,” she said, brokenly, ‘be my friend. I need 
one.” 

The twilight fell softly around them; overhead the 
faint stars began to come out in the violet sky ; the reeds 
whispered among themselves, and the boat drifted on 
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softly among the lily-leaves, while Dolores’ sobs grew 
rarer and fainter as she let the blessed calm of the even- 
ing and of this new, sweet hope steal into her heart. 

Bertie broke the charm ; he had been asleep, his head 
on his mother’s lap, and now he awoké a little bewildered. 

‘‘Mamma, Bertie’s hungry,” he said, looking up at her. 

““My baby’s hungry? Row us home, please, Mr. 
Pierpont,” and for the first time Maurice saw Dolores 
smile—a slow, divine, mother-smile through her tears. 

‘* Pitty mamma,” Bertie murmured, softly stroking her 
face. 

Maurice rowed home in silence. When they reached 
the tower, Dolores turned and gave him her hand. 

“Thank you,” she said, softly; ‘thank you—for 


making me cry.” —( 7 be continued.) 


LOVE’S LOST DAY, 
By Puitie BouRKE MARSTON. 


WHEN thou and I are parted, presently, 
This dead day’s ghost, with white, accusing face, 
Shall walk among our harsh, unpitying days, 
Saying, ‘For tenderness love fashioned me, 
And, lo! ye did defame my deity, 
Reft me of sweetness, took away my grace, 
And set a horror in my fair self’s place— 
That self no tears can make again to be.” 


But when, for one of us, vain days go by, 

The while the other sleeps beneath the flowers, 

Heedless of sunshine, or soft April showers, 
**Look ever in my eyes,” this day shall ery, 
Wherein, as in deep streams, reflected lie 

Loye’s murdered irrecoverable hours, 
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‘WHEN you read this my guilty life will have ended. 
For years I have been a living lie ; for years I have deceived 
you—you, the most confiding of friends. Can I ever 
hope to obtain your forgiveness for all the cruel wrongs I 
must now confess? Alas! it would be impossible to 
expect such a thing. My duty stands plainly before me, 
and I will do it, cost what it may. My miserable decep- 
tions have already imperiled a life dear, far dearer to me 
than my own. Marguerite has turned from me with 
horror. The world is as dead to meas I in a few minutes 
will be to all earthly things. Can I say that these lines 
would ever have been written had not an unfortunate dis- 
covery revealed to Marguerite those fatal secrets which I 
would have concealed from her at any cost, and to preserve 
which I did not shrink from taking the life of two helpless 
women? No, I can claim no such credit for myself ; but 
with Marguerite lost to me by this unhappy revelation, 
what can I do but seek oblivion in the grave? Before I go 
let me reveal all. 

“‘Charles de Clairville, it was I who murdered Clothilde. 
Do not suppose this is the raving of a frensied brain ; it 
is all too miserably true. For years your wife and I 
deceived you in a most guilty and shameless manner. Do 
you remember our visit to Trouville? From the first 
moment I beheld Clothilde de Fleurry I loved her—loyed 
her, not with the honest affection you lavished upon her, 
but with a guilty passion as fierce and devouring as such 
passions always are ; and she returned my love with all the 
ardor of a nature even more wild and uncontrollable than 
my own. 
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“At that time I was a poor man, and Clothilde ambi- 
tious. I will not say that I influenced her to accept your 
hand in marriage ; but when she told me of your proposal 
I did not advise her to reject it. I told her you were 
rich, able to raise her above all the sordid cares of the 
world ; that you were my friend ; and, in short, I gave her 
to understand that this marriage need not put an end to 
our love. She listened to me, and you know the result. 
When you returned from your wedding tour I found Clo- 
thilde’s affection still unshaken, and, yielding to her fas- 
cinations, I became as intimate as ever. We met in Paris 
unknown to everybody. Clothilde, on the pretext of 
visiting her aunt, could always command at least one day 
in the week, and this we spent together. This guilty rela- 
tion went on for years, and then, for the first time, I saw 
Marguerite—that angel of purity and innocence, who is 
now paying for my crime with a suffering I cannot spare 
her—I who would willingly sacrifice my life to shield her 
from harm. To see Marguerite, young and beautiful, was 
to love her; to know all the wealth of her noble disposi- 
tion, was to become more and more devoted. Icould not 
resist, and when I at last began to think that the dear 
being might perhaps be my own, a new heaven appeared 
to open to me. Alas! in the midst of all my joy I re- 
ceived a crushing blow. In spite of all the care I took to 
preserve the secret of my love for Marguerite, I could not 
hide it from the jealous eyes of Clothilde ; her suspicion 
was excited ; she watched me closely, and one day, to my 
terror, she told me she knew all, and boldly declared she 
would never consent to see me the husband of Marguerite 
—that rather than such a thing should happen she would 
go to you and confess all, and then I might imagine what 
success I would have to obtain your sister’s hand. In 
vain did I go down upon my knees to her; in vain did I 
beg and entreat her to be merciful. She was inexorable, 
and, alas! I was entirely in her power. Ihad been foolish 
enough in the early days of our intimacy to write her 
letters which would have compromised me completely. 
These she had preserved, as she boldly declared, to force 
me to be true if I ever should waver in my allegiance to 
her. I did not doubt the sincerity of her declaration, 
since I knew but too well the boldness of the disposition 
concealed beneath that soft and gentle exterior. For 
years she had not feared to wear around her neck my 
picture, although by so doing she risked a fatal discovery 
at any moment ; but this very danger was only a pleasur- 
able stimulant that gave an added zest tolife. With such 
a woman it was useless to threaten. I knew she would 
willingly sacrifice wealth, rank, everything, to accomplish 
her revenge. 

““When at last she warned me that I must give up 
Marguerite as long as she was alive, some fiend, at these 
words, suggested to me a solution to all my terrible difti- 
culties. I must give up Marguerite while she lived! 
Why, then she must live no longer. The thought grew 
day by day stronger and stronger. I began to cast about 
for some means to accomplish the awful deed without 
danger of discovery. My one idea was to be free, and at 
any price, to marry Marguerite ; and I felt, to do this, 
there must be no suspicion against me. Night after 
night I sat in my room till a late hour, coolly planning the 
murder of one who had sacrificed herself to me, and only 
asked that I should be faithful to the love which she had 
bought at such a fearful cost. 

‘At last my plans were all arranged, but even then, on 
the very verge, before plunging into the awful abyss, I 
paused. One last chance I determined to give Clothilde. 
I met her in the garden, and for the last time I begged 
her to reconsider her threats, and te allow me to ask you 
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for Marguerite’s hand. She scouted the proposition with 
scorn. I was hers, her property ; she had bought me by 
the sacrifice of all that woman holds dear on earth, and 
that she never meant to release me while she had the 
power to hold me. 

“When I left her after this interview I said to myself, 
‘The die is cast,’ and I went to my room and wrote that 
anonymous letter that called you to Paris. Knowing your 
love for your wife, I was satisfied those insinuations 
against her honor would be sufficient to carry you to the 
end of the earth to prove their falsity. I said to myself as 
I posted the letter, ‘This night Clothilde must die!’ As I 
had foreseen, you left at six o’clock to keep the rendezvous 
fixed for twelve in a distant quarter of Paris. The inter- 
val of time between those hours was at my disposal. I 
had arranged everything in my mind, and only waited for 
the moment to put my plan into execution. The early 
part of the evening we spent in the salon. At nineo’clock 
Clothilde and Marguerite retired, and shortly after their 
departure I invited George Douglass to go with me to my 
room. We remained there for some time, talking on in- 
different subjects, until Douglass declared he felt sleepy 
and bade me good-night. Before he left, I pressed him to 
take a drink of soda-and-brandy. I had prepared this in 
advance, mixing with the brandy a narcotic which would 
make him sleep as soundly as death for many hours. He 
was utterly unsuspicious, and drank the drugged potion 
without the least hesitation, and, wishing me pleasant 
dreams, retired to his own apartment. Pleasant dreams 
indeed! My dreams were hideous visions that seemed to 
pass in panoramic procession before my eyes. 

“ As I sat counting the moments until it should be time 
to go and do the awful deed, did I repent ? No, my mind 
was made up, and had it been a dozen lives in place 
of one—nay, if I had even been forced to wade through 
seas of blood, I would not have hesitated. The mo- 
ments glided by leaden-footed. It seemed to me that 
the time I had decided upon as the fatal hour would 
never arrive. The tick, tick, of the clock on the mantel- 
piece jarred upon my fevered brain as if they had been 
blows of a sledge-hammer ; and at last, when the bell 
struck twelve, the low tones falling on my ear sounded as 
loud as a crash of thunder. I arose as if impelled by a 
power beyond my own volition, and walked resolutely to 
the accomplishment of that which I had set myself to do. 
I knew that Douglass never fastened his door, and I found 
he had made no exception this night to his usual rule. 
He was sleeping when I entered his chamber, and I could 
tell from his heavy breathing that the narcotic had taken 
effect. Iwas sure of no interruption from him. Satisfied 
of this, I placed myself at the window, and leaning as far 
out as possible, I listened, trying to hear if there was any 
movement in Clothilde’s room, which was immediately 
below the window at which I was placed. Not a sound 
was audible. My victim was undoubtedly sleeping. 
Without a moment’s delay I took down from the wall a 
lasso of horsehair which Douglass had brought from 
Mexico. This I fastened firmly to the post of the bed, and 
threw the rope out of the window. I had always been 
famous for my gymnastic skill, and to me the descent of 
that rope was mere child’s play. Cautiously, inch by 
inch, I lowered myself until my stocking feet touched the 
floor of the gallery opening into Clothilde’s bedroom. 
The glass doors were partially ajar, and the curtains 
drawn down ; but through an opening in the blue silk I 
was able to command a full view of the apartment. The 
room was dimly lighted by the night-lamp which stood 
upon the reading-table. By this faint illumination I 
beheld Clothilde lying in a posture which assured me that 
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she was sleeping soundly. Stifling all feeling of mercy, 
I pushed aside the curtains, and resolutely advanced to 
the bedside of my victim. That beautiful face, that lovely 
form, could not, alas! affect my fixed determination— 
could not turn me from the commission of the terrible 
crime which I meditated. 

“It was all over ina moment. I had provided myself 
with a keen, sharp lancet, and with this familiar weapon I 
struck the blow. The miserable woman expired without 
even a groan. My skill taught me where to strike, and 
the slender blade pierced her to the heart. 

‘‘When the frightful deed was accomplished, a sudden 
horror came over me which was almost unbearable. I 
could not look upon the face of Clothilde, now frozen into 
the icy immobility of death. One half of my task was ac- 
complished. I hastened to complete the purpose for which 
I had come; it was absolutely necessary I should have 
those letters which had been such a powerful engine 
against me. I eagerly examined the escritoire, and after 
some time my search was successful. I found my letters, 
and a glance convinced me that the bundle which I held 
in my hand contained all that I had ever written to the 
woman now lying dead upon the bed. With these I 
hastened into your room, and in a few moments the flames 
had consumed all these evidences of my guilt, and nothing 
remained but a heap of ashes. 

“‘T was now safe from any discovery of the past, and my 
only thought was of the future. To conceal what I had 
just done I returned to the other room, upset the furniture 
to give it the appearance of having been ransacked, re- 
moved the jewels from the jewel-case, and tied them up in 
one of Clothilde’s handkerchiefs. I now made my pre- 
parations to depart, when at the last moment I remem- 
bered the lancet which still remained buried in the body 
of my victim. This would have been a terrible witness 
against me. In a moment I was again at the bedside, and 
the fatal knife was inmy hand. In spite of all my precau- 
tions in drawing it out, a few drops of blood followed the 
weapon. These, however, I rubbed away, and drawing 
the muslin night-robe up, I was concealing the wound, 
when the thought struck me to give an additional air of 
unpremeditation to the affair. To effect this I substituted 
the dagger which I saw lying upon the table. 

‘“My eye now for the first time caught sight of the 
locket. I shuddered to think how near I had been to 
leaving behind me this damning proof of my guilt. I 
wrenched it from the slender chain which fastened it. 
All was over. I hastened out upon the gallery, and 
making use of the iron pillar, I succeeded in reaching the 
ground. A few moments sufficed for me to conceal the 
jewels in the depths of the little stream. This done, I re- 
traced my steps, and ascended without difficulty to 
George’s chamber. He was still asleep. I restored the 
lasso to its place, and departed, closing the door behind 
me. 

‘Once in my room, I was seized with an awful terror. 
The thought of what I had done came back upon me with 
such overpowering force that I trembled from head to 
foot. In spite of all my precautions, could I be sure that 
some neglected trace might not point to me as the author 
of thecrime? Had I, indeed, concealed every evidence of 
my visit? I tried to think. My brain seemed on fire. I 
poured out a glassful of brandy, and drank it down at a 
draught. It only increased the buzzing in my head, the 
palpitation of my heart. I was growing mad with the in- 
tensity of this agony when the sudden remembrance of 
the trick I had practiced upon George Douglass rose in 
my mind. The vial containing the narcotic was in my 
closet. Iquickly poured out a dose. Even in my excited 
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condition it did not fail of its effect. A dull lethargy 
stole over me, numbing the keen anguish that rankled in 
my heart, and soon a delicious oblivion paralyzed all my 
faculties. 

‘* When I awoke the next morning it was in response to 
a violent knocking on my door, which I had taken the 
precaution to lock. At first I was scarcely conscious of 
what was being said, but at last was able to distinguish 
the words, ‘Mademoiselle Marguerite.’ ‘Alarm.’ ‘The 
countess.’ ‘Police.’ With a start, my mind awoke to a 
full recollection of all the horrors of the preceding night. 
Unhappily, it was not all a dream, to be banished on 
awakening. No, it was a terrible truth, and now I was 
called upon to perform the difficult task of dissimulating, 
with all those hideous recollections filling my mind with 
their ghastly forms. 

“Tt was impossible to delay, and quickly making my 
toilet, I hastened to allay Marguerite’s alarm. Soon after 
the police arrived. The rest you know. Everything 
appeared to point in the direction I intended to lead the 
investigation. I breathed again, when I was rudely 
awakened from my delusive serenity. Iwas present when 
the examination was first begun, and it was I who hast- 
ened to the assistance of Justine when she appeared upon 
the point of fainting. I bore her into the boudoir, and was 
about to apply restoratives when, seeing that we were 
alone, she caught me by the arm and said, in a whisper : 

“«¢Dr. Savart, I have the locket.’ 

‘My heart stood still, the blood curdled in my veins. 
For the first time I remembered I had not placed the 
locket with the other jewels. Where had I lost it? I 
could not imagine, nor was there time to inquire. All I 
could do was to assure the girl that by keeping her discov- 
ery a secret she could make her fortune. She was quick- 
witted enough to comprehend me, and, as I afterward 
found out, willing enough to take advantage of her power 
over me. Nothing was said of the locket in the examina- 
tion. Strangely enough, no one seemed to remark its 
absence when shortly afterward the jewels were exam- 
ined. 

‘“*T pass over what followed ; I pass over my emotion, 
almost amounting to agony, when you were arrested ; I 
pass over the days that followed when you lay a prisoner, 
charged with the crime for which I should have suffered. 
In spite of my remorse, in spite of the terrible danger in 
which I saw you were placed, I could not make up my 
mind to confess ; for to confess was to give up Marguerite, 
and I would even have seen you die upon the scaffold 
rather than make that sacrifice. During this time I had 
seen Justine, and satisfied myself that she was unaware of 
my connection with the crime. In order to secure her silence 
I was forced to pay her an enormous sum of money, which 
she exacted from me under the threat of showing the locket 
to Marguerite. Then came your trial and acquittal, and 
everything seemed safe. At last I reached the summit of 
my hopes—Marguerite became my wife. I saw before 
me a future of happiness and bliss. Not unmarred, alas ! 
for memory would still bring back the recollection of that 
terrrible night, but yet a future with the one dearest to 
me on earth. 

‘‘Through ail this I was continually harassed by the 
danger in which I stood, as long as the locket remained 
in the hands of Justine. Even up to this time the girl 
did not.connect me with Clothilde’s death, but how could 
I be assured that if this locket fell into the possession of 
others, it would not open a clew that would lead to my 
destruction ? Again and again I endeavored to obtain it, 
but always in vain. It was Justine’s stock in trade, and 
she used it to force me into paying her large sums of 


money, under the coercion of a threat to show it to my 
wife. 

‘In the midst of this uncertainty I received a card from 
her assigning me a rendezvous at the Théatre Frangais, 
and on going there I learned, to my terror, that a watch 
had been set upon her movements. She also asked me 
to appoint a place of meeting. This I did by selecting 
the ball at the rink. At this meeting she promised to re- 
store the locket to me on condition of receiving a last pay- 
ment. I consented, and she was just about communicat- 
ing this hiding-place, when our interview was abruptly 
broken in upon. However, what I had learned induced 
me to go soon after to the chateau and search the bed- 
chamber, but in spite of all my efforts I was unsuccessful, 
though I spent several nights in the hunt. One day, to 
my astonishment, I received a letter from Justine, which 
gave me arendezvous at the Pont Neuf at eight o’clock in 
the evening. I hastened thither, fearing from the tenor of 
the letter that something dangerous had occurred. We 
mef, and her first words informed me that the secret of the 
existance of the locket was known to the Police Agent Tro- 
chard, who had been formerly connected with the case. 
For an instant I lost all control of my reason ; I believed 
the wretched woman was deceiving me. The wild thought 
rose in my mind to destroy this witness who might be so 
terrible. I could hear her voice ; I was dimly conscious 
that she was telling me where the locket was secreted, but 
all the while something seemed to whisper in my ear, 
‘Kill her—kill her. You will never be safe as long as sha 
lives. Kill her—now—here—take advantage of this dark 
night, this solitary spot. You are alone, kill her.’ I 
seized her in my arms, and in another instant she was 
precipitated into the river. A loud shriek arose from the 
black waters, but rushing away from the fatal spot, I was 
soon lost in the darkness of the night, and, rid of the 
girl, my only thought now was to get possession of the 
locket as soon as possible. I hastened to the station and 
caught the last train for Rosiére. 

‘“No one saw me when I alighted at the place ; no one 
saw me as I passed through the village; no one saw me 
when I entered the grounds of the chateau ; no one saw 
me when I climbed the iron pillar, or when I made my 
way into the fatal chamber ; no one saw me, as I thought, 
when I took the locket from its hiding-place in the sofa, 
but in a moment I was undeceived. I felt myself seized 
in a strong grasp, and a violent struggle ensued. I made 
every effort to release myself, but all was in vain. My 
safety was imperiled—my assailant even shouted for help. 
I could wait no longer. I drew a dagger which I always 
carried about me, and plunged it in the man’s breast. 
He fell with a low groan, and I escaped from the apart- 
ment. Of what use is it to tell the rest? My life is 
over. Vain were all my efforts to conceal my guilt. When 
I reached Paris after that terrible struggle, I discovered 
that I had lost the cause that had prompted me to soil 
my soul with another crime ; and now this damnable wit- 
ness has arisen up against me, and I am for ever crushed. 

“*T cannot ask you to forgive me ; but, oh! in mercy 
conceal from Marguerite my horrible story. Something 
you must tell her, but spare the revelation of those other 
crimes which are dragging me down to destruction. Let 
her not suppose that her own sweet innocence was the 
eause that prompted me to stain my hands in blood. 

‘‘I can say no more. I have opened my heart and re- 
vealed myself to you in all the hideousness of my crimes, 
And now, Charles de Clairville, standing on the brink of 
eternity, I ask you for the last time to try to feel in your 
heart some forgiveness for the miserable wretch who was 
once your friend, Pau Savakt.” 
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THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTESS OF CLAIRVILLE. 


The confession dropped from the hands of De Clair- 
ville, who had read it aloud carefully from beginning to 
end. He covered his face with his hands to shield it 
from the eyes of George Douglass, who sat beside him in 
the little room to which they had retired on their return 
from the funeral of Dr. Savart. For some moments he 
remained silent, immersed in deep thought. He was 
roused from his revery by a light tap on the door, and the 
sweet voice of Ellinor saying : 
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pleasant English landscape. The corn was yellow in the 
field ; the swallows were building their nests under the 
eaves of the houses; tall chestnuts were beginning to 
lose their verdant loveliness; and the ripened fruit 
gleamed like jewels among the green leaves of the apple- 
trees. The sun was shining as it only shines in Autumn, 
warming all nature with its invigorating power. It was 


indeed a charming scene, suggesting to the mind peace 
and home comforts, rest and contentment. 


THE EVENING PRAYER. 


“ Monsieur Charles, your sister is calling you.” 

Charles rose to his feet, approached the mantelpiece, 
lighting a match applied it to the confession, and in a 
few moments it was reduced to ashes. 

‘* George,” he said, extending his hand to his friend, 
‘let this be a secret between us for ever.” 


‘ CuapTreR XXX. 
’ THE Summer had drawn to a close, and Autumn, with 
its ripening beauty, was making still more lovely the 


The house, a long, low, irregular building of red brick, 
with quaint tile roof, strange dormer windows, and 
twisted chimneys, was as fair a specimen of the homely 
attractions of the Queen Anne style of architecture as 
could well be conceived—windows of every conceivable 
form, thrown in more for comfort than ornament. In 
front was a low porch or portico, whose roof was sup- 
ported by carved wooden pillars. A number of dogs were 
scattered about, blinking in the sunlight, and in the door- 
way stood a figure which would have gladdened the heart 
of an artist to look upon. 


LOOKING IN AT THE GATE. 
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The dark-blue dress set off the snowy purity of the com- 
plexion, the soft, blonde hair rippled over the forehead in 
a thousand tiny curls, and beneath the arched brows the 
big blue eyes were beaming with a brightness and softness 
that would have stirred thé heart of the least impassioned 
men. 

The glance of the young girl traversed the avenue of 
stately chestnut trees which led to the lodge-gate. She 
was evidently waiting with no little anxiety for some ex- 
pected visitor, and with a charming air of petulance she 
kept tapping her little foot on the polished oak flooring 
of the gallery. 

At last the sound of wheels coming down the hard 
white road was audible. Asmile stole over the face of the 
watcher, and the blood mantled to her cheeks. The 
sounds increased, the lodge-gate swung open, and a car- 
riage dashed at full speed up the drive ; the dogs spring to 
their feet, and in every variety of canine challenge welcome 
the newcomers. Another moment and the smoking 
horses are drawn up at the entrance, and two gentlemen 
spring from the light dog-cart and hasten up the steps. A 
glance would suffice to recognize them. George has 
already recovered his former air of vigorous strength, and 
Charles de Clairville, for it is indeed he, shows in his 
open, smiling countenance few traces of the sorrows 
through which he has passed. His face is now radiant 
with the glow of delight as he takes the little hands 
extended to him and presses them to his lips. 

The girl gazes up into his face with eyes which no 
longer seek to conceal the affection which she feels, and in 
a sweet voice she begins to chide him for the length of his 
absence. 

Her words are broken in upon by the rustling of skirts, 
and light footsteps advance from the interior, and another 
female form is framed in the doorway. The placid sweet- 


ness of this face, with soft brown hair and gentle, pleading _ 


brown eyes, will recall the remembrance of Marguerite 
Savart. Itis indeed she. Sorrow and shame have yielded 
to the endearments of friendship and love, and under their 


soothing influence the beautiful face has resumed its | 


serenity and peace. 

George hastens forward to take the offered hand, and 
presses it with the warmth of his unreserved nature. 

“Come, my dear,” said the count, offering his arm to 
Ellinor, ‘let us go in, for I have much to tell you about 
our visit to London.” His words, simple as they are, 
seem to produce a strange effect upon his fair companion. 
The flush upon her cheek grows more and more vivid, 
the love-light in her blue eyes deepens and intensifies. 
She hides her face on his shoulder. Passing his arm around 
her waist he leads her into the house. 

‘*Marguerite,” said George, when the two were left 
alone, ‘‘it is all arranged, and we will have the wedding 
at the end of the week. Charles has taken from me my 
pet—my only sister. Am Ito have nothing in return ?” 
An expression of embarrassment is visible in the beautiful 
face ; the eyes are cast down as if fearing to encounter the 
glances of the young man ; but the slight flush deepened 
on her cheek, and if the face expressed timidity, it cer- 
tainly showed no signs of dislike or repulsion. ‘ Mar- 
guerite,” he continued, taking possession of the little 
hand which lay unresistingly in his grasp, “‘ why do you 
not speak ? You can not but know the depth and sincer- 
ity of my love. Surely you cannot doubt me? Speak, 
oh ! speak ; say I have not waited in vain.” 

The slender form trembled, and the tears started in the 
soft eyes ; but there was no resistance, and George pressed 
her to his breast. 

In the books of the Prefecture ‘“‘ The affair of Clair- 


ville” still stands recorded as one of those unsolved and 
mysterious crimes which yearly shock society with their 
horror. 

Jules Trochard still maintains his reputation for skill 
and acumen, in spite of his failure to reveal to justice the 
murder of the beautiful countess. He has, however, re- 
covered from his wound, and, thanks to the munificence 
of the Count de Clairville, is able to look forward to a day 
when he may seek the retirement of private life. 

Inspector Jean Baptiste Robelot continues to rule the 
village of Rosiére, and is zealously on the watch for the 
cause célébre which is to make his reputation, and which 
he hopes to manage more successfully than his friend 
Trochard did that affair over yonder. 

THE END. 


OBERMANN. 


In front the awful Alpine track 
Crawls up its rocky stair; 

The autumn storm-winds drive the rack 
Closer o’er it in the air. 


Behind are the abandoned baths 
Mute in their meadows lone; 
The leaves are on the valley paths, 
The mists are on the Rhone; 


The white mists—rolling like a sea 
I hear the torrents roar. 

Yes, Obermann, all speaks df thee, 
I feel thee near once more, 


I turn thy leaves, I feel their breath 
Once more upon me roll; 

That air of languor, cold and death, 
Which brooded o’er thy soul. 


A fover in these pages burns; 
Beneath the calm they fain, 

A wounded human spirit turns 
Here, on its bed of pain. 


Yes, though the virgin mountain air 
Fresh through these pages blows: 

Though to these leaves the glaciers spare 
The soul of their white snows— 


Though here a mountain murmur swells 
Of many a dark-boughed pine; 

Though as you read you hear the bell 
Of the high-pasturing kine— 


Yet, through the hum of torrent lone, 
And brooding mountain bee, 

There sobs I know not what ground-tone 
Of human agony. 
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By WILLIAM O. Stopparp, 
Cuarter I. 

‘‘T sex how it is, Una,” said old Mrs. Hunt, the morn- 
ing after their arrival at Old Harbor. ‘You wonder why: 
John and I should care to come to such a place.” 

‘Oh, no,” said Una; “but I was wondering at myself, 
just a little. I feel even more like a lost sheep than I ex- 
pected.” 

The old lady was thinking her own thoughts, however, 
and she went on, with the faintest quiver of a kind of bit- 
terness trembling around her withered lips. 

“John and I are not young any more—not to others— 
nor are we so very rich, and we certainly are not fashion- 
able. Once we were. It seems so long ago, and yet it 
doesn’t, The feeling of it comes back to us every Summer, 
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if it doesn’t at any other time. And so we drift, somehow, 
before we know it, into some such place as this. Most 
often this. I’m ever so glad you came with us, too, for I 
haven’t seen a soul I know.” 

‘“NorI,” said Una, with a half-mournful laugh ; “and 
none of them seem to know me. My inspection of what 
they call society is likely to be only a look in at the gate. 
But that’s all I had any expectation of, and I mean to 
enjoy it if I can.” 

‘*T understand you perfectly well, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Hunt. ‘But now you mustn’t miss your morning walk. 
You'll have to take it alone, for John isn’t up yet, and I 
must wait for him. You won’t appear singular. The 
ladies do just as they please here.” 

‘*T should say they did, from what I saw in the parlors 
last evening,” replied Una. 

She was not brilliantly handsome, Una Merrick, but she 
was well-formed and tall, with regular features and a pro- 
fusion of dark, wavy brown hair, in which a tinge of 
auburn was for ever struggling for a look at the sun- 
shine. 

Her face, too, had in it a good deal of that subtle thing 
which we speak of as ‘‘ character,” as was natural with a 
young lady who had done so much to carve out a place in 
the world for herself when others had failed to do it for 
her. 

‘She was admirably well dressed that morning, so well 
that nothing upon her or about her attracted the slightest 
’ attention from the ladies she met on the promenade, 
though more than one pair of manly eyes turned for a 
second glance at her trim and graceful figure. 

There was really nothing about her for feminine re- 
mark or envy, except the luxuriant folds of her hair, and 
Una overheard the judgment passed on that. 

‘Yes, it must be her own. You could never match that 
shade.” : 

“‘T hope I shall never have to try, then,” was Una’s 
unspoken rejoinder ; and then she added : ‘‘ How keen 
the sea-breeze is. I’m glad I brought my shawl. There, 
that feels comfortable.” 

The shawl was brought by Mrs. Hunt’s advice ; but the 
bringing it along suggested to practiced eyes that the 
wearer had been there before and knew what to expect. 
Its absence would have been read like print by the habitués 
of Old Harbor. And so, with no other company than her 
thoughts, Una reached the end of the regulation prome- 
nade ; but there was the dusty road beyond, well trodden 
by foot-passengers on the sides ; shaded at intervals, and 
crossed by other roads and bordered by villas, and even 
farmhouses, and reaching away, she could dimly guess 
where, into the interior. 

One mile, two miles—nothing at all to limbs trained on 
endless paved walks. It seems to Una as if she could 
have walked all day. 

In fact, every step she took attested the vigorous health 
and elasticity of her physical organization, and it may be 
she was taking the right course to bring her mental order 
into correspondence therewith. 

Farms along the roadside now more frequently, and 
ragged fences here and there, instead of hedges and costly 
walls, 

‘*T am almost out in the country,” said Una to herself.” 

There was some one coming along the path in front of 
her now, at a little distance, and as Una walked forward, 
she exclaimed : 

‘““They can’t be staying at any of the hotels. She’s 
elegantly dressed, too, to be on foot. And then she’d 
never have brought that wee bit of a child for so longa 
walk. What can she be looking over the fence for? 


/ 


Why, she is frightened at something ? What can it be ?” 
The lady pedestrian—she could scarcely have been more 
than thirty—was, indeed “elegant,” dress and all, but 
she was terribly alarmed about something, for she now 
sprang out into the road, dragging after her the sweet- 
faced mite of a four-year-old girl, whose infantile scream 
told how quickly she had caught the infection of terror. 

What danger could there possibly be in a region from 
which the wild animals had all been evicted two centuries 
ago ? 

At all events, there he came, careering across the rocky 
bit of a pasture-lot from the old farmhouse on the naked 
hill, as disreputable a specimen of a bad dog as there was 
on all that coast. 

He might possibly have paused at the fence, but for the 
terror-stricken retreat of the lady and the little girl. He 
certainly would have done so if there had been another 
sizable cur or # man with a stick in sight ; but that view 
of some one afraid of him stirred his wolfish propensities 
to the bottom, and he sprang over the fence. 

Such a hideous, carnivorous growl ! 

No wonder the poor lady caught her child in her arms, 
and sank, half-fainting, in the road. 

A moment+more and the white, gleaming fangs would 
have been buried in tender human flesh ; but something 
swept lightly through the air and fell between—some- 
thing fine, strong and woolly—that came down over the 
beast’s head and shoulders and was quickly wound around 
his neck. 

It was the one really expensive shawl which had been 
almost the pride of Una Merrick. 

Strong arms were hers, considering how soft and fair 
they were ; but the dog’s astonishment turned instantly 
to the brute wrath of his kind, and he struggled furiously 
to free himself. 

It would be a bad thing for all concerned if he should 
succeed, and Una clung heroically to her advantage. 

‘© Oh, my child ! my child !” exclaimed the poor mother. 

“*Can’t you run ?” gasped Una. 

But she should have known better than to ask her such 
& question. 

Cavernously fierce were the growls and yells, and in- 
cessant the kicking and biting. That shawl would never 
be worn again, and Una’s neat walking-dress was taking 
gaps and rents in all directions from those claws. Right 
through the bright and deftly-woven colors, in a moment 
more, protruded the gnashing muzzle. If the rest of the 
head should follow it the dog would be himself again. 

Somewhere she had read it, in a stray newspaper, and 
the thought came like an inspiration. 

Dust enough there in the road beside her. A good deal 
of it was already on her dress. Still, the rest was where 
it was needed for use, just then, and Una grasped hand- 
ful after handful, reckless of her gloves, and dashed the 
choking, clayey powder into the opened jaws of her 
fierce antagonist. The angry green eyes were beginning 
to show through the rent now, and these, also, came in 
for their share of blinding grit. More and more. 

What living dog could fight on a diet like that? He 
had not dreamed of such a breakfast when he came over 
the fence, and now he had it, he was more than satisfied. 
It had become a matter of uncommon difficulty even to 
howl, and biting was out of the question. 

‘‘ Victory !” shouted Una, as she sprang to her feet and 
snatched away her ruined shawl. 

And victory it was, for the vanquished quadruped could 
but totter toward the side of the road, with a half-strangled 
whine, vainly striving to free his throat and jaws of their 
too great part in the soil of his native land. 

Wi 
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There had been hurrying 


feet along the roadside for the 


last half-minute, but Una had 


not heard them in her excite- 


ment, so that the deep, manly, 


though anxious voice came 
upon her ears altogether as a 
surprise. 

‘Marion, are you hurt ? Is 
Pet? What is it? Ah, that 
dog !” 

Heavy walking-sticks were 
very much the style that Sum- 
mer, but Una shuddered in- 
voluntarily as she noticed the 
force with which that one 
came down on the hard skull 
of the canine outlaw. 

No second blow was needed. 

There was a gasp in the 
dusty throat and a quiver of 
the worthless limbs, and all 
was over even before the lady 
had finished saying : 

‘¢Oh, no, Robert, we are safe, thanks to her. She isa 
heroine ; I’m not hurt, neither is Pet; but we owe hor 
our lives.” 

Robert was turning back from what he had deemed his 
first duty in such a case, so that his words were scarcely 
an answer : 

“‘But how came you here ?, I tnougnt you went for a 
drive.” 

““So we did, Robert; but something happened to the 
carriage, so I walked along back with Pet while Charles 
and the men were getting it mended. Oh, miss, I am so 
grateful! LIowe you so much ! Tam Mrs. Charles Dun- 
ning. Please tell me yourname.’ 

This was spoken in a very excited and earnest sort ‘of 
way, with Pet clinging to her dress, almost too badly 
scared, as yet, to cry. 

But before Una, who was sadly examining ner aress 
and shawl, could make any answer, Robert exclaimed : 
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‘‘Here comes the carriage. We'reall rightnow. Give 
me Pet.” 

“There is nothing worse than a great victory,” said 
Wellington, ‘‘ except a great defeat.” 

That is, he said something very much like it, and that 
meant the same ; and Una realized the truth of it sadly. 

How should she dare to face the promenaders, on her 
way back to the hotel, in such a plight as that ? 

Indeed, now the reaction from her excitement and ex- 
ertion was beginning to come upon her, how should she 
find the strength for that long return walk ? 

The double problem was troubling her very much at 
the moment ; she cast a grateful glance at Robert and his 
heavy walking-stick. 

If only he could have come up with that club, say, four 
minutes earlier, how much more Una’s apparel would 
have been wortl® Nevertheless, she mustered nerve 
enough to say: ‘‘You need not thank me, please, Mrs. 

Dunning. I am Miss Una 


Merrick. I am glad indeed 


to have rendered a service, 


only I can scarcely believe I 


did it. It all came to me like 


a flash.” 


Not by any means so calm 


and self- possessed as usual 


was Una, but rapidly recoy- 


ering, and she was slowly 
drawing away toward the 
roadside, when the carriage 
with its pair of splendid bays 
was pulled up sharp, and a 
gentleman sprang from it 
with a face whose pallor did 
credit to his feelings as hus- 
band and father. 

Explanations now, plenty 
of them, for Mrs. Dunning 
had fully recovered the use 
of her tongue, and she had 
Robert to help her. 

The latter had yielded Pet 
to Mrs. Dunning instantly, 
and he stepped forward just 
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“‘Mr. Robert Winton, Mrs. Dunning’s brother,” he said, 
with the ease of a man who has thorough faith in his 
position. ‘Let me assist you into the carriage, Miss 
Merrick.” 

Una’s first reply was a blush and a hesitation, which 
were scarcely worthy of so sensible a young lady, but they 
brought Mrs. Dunning forward with such a look of sur- 
prise and pain on her face. 

“You surely will,” said Mrs. Dunning. ‘‘ Why, how 
pale you look! Did he really bite you? Oh, I hope 


not! Come now, my dear, you look faint! Here, 
Charles, help Miss Merrick into the carriage. Give me 
your shawl. There, there’s another on the seat. Robert, 


take Pet again. I’mashamed of myself. Oh, dear, I hope 
she isn’t hurt !”” 

A right down kind-hearted woman was Mrs. Dunning, 
with all her beauty and her eloquence. 

Una really needed all the help they gave, and was glad 
enough to lean back on the soft cushions with that warm 
“India”’ wrapped around her as the fast bays whirled 
them back to the hotel. 


Cuarrer II. 

Mr. Hunt and his wife were sitting in the veranda of 
the hotel, the two old-young people, when the Dunning 
equipage was pulled up, and they sprang to their feet 
with a good deal of activity. 

‘‘Una, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Hunt, ‘‘has anything 
happened ? Are you hurt ?” 

“Oh, these girls!” added the cracked voice of her 
husband. ‘One cannot trust them out of sight ; it was 
always so. There must have been a run-away.” 

Una rose from her seat, dropping the’costly shawl from 
her shoulders as she did so, and thoughtlessly disclosing 
the sad condition of her toilet. 

She found, however, that she could not spring from 
the carriage as lightly as she had intended, for the bays 
had made short work of that home-trip, and there had 
not been time for complete recovery. 

She was compelled to accept of My Robert Winton’s 
assistance. 


As for Pet’s mother, that lady had been almost as badly |- 


off as Una; but she was fast regaining her spirits now, 
and the Hunts were only the first of a little crowd that 
gathered. 

An acknowledged queen of society assailed by a savage 
dog, and saved by the heroism of a beautiful young lady. 

Think of that ! 

Una had not, as yet, thought of much besides her un- 
doubted misfortune, but she retained presence of mind 
enough to introduce her old-young allies to the Dunnings. 

Very nice-looking people they seemed, the latter 
thought, and an abundant indorsement of the respectabil- 
ity of their heroic new acquaintance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, however, had not been in the world 
so long for nothing, and while the latter seized upon her 
fair charge in a most motherly way and hurried her off 
to her room, the former remained to do the honors of the 
occasion ‘‘ for his side” with Bob Winton and Mr. Dun- 
ning. 

Mrs. Dunning only waited to enjoy the pleasure of re- 
tailing her exciting adventure two or three times, and was 
then escorted to her own apartments by several of her in- 
timate, and now almost envious, lady friends. 

It was a time for a trifling gush of enthusiasm, and 
before the hour was over a little parcel was delivered at 
Mrs. Hunt’s room by one of the hotel servants. 

A hurried bit of a note, on unexceptionable paper, came 
with it, and Una read : 
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‘‘My DEAR Miss MeRRICK: You must do me one more favor— 
you must, indeed. I have kept your shawl as a memento, and you 
must let me keep it. I would not lose it for anything. I send you 
the one of mine that you wore at home. Won’t you keep it, too, as 
@ memento? I hope you'll never have to use it up in the same 
way. You and Mr. and Mrs. Hunt must join us at dinner. I’ve so 
much to say now I’ve got over my fright. Little Pet joins me in 
love and gratitude, Gratefully and sincerely yours, 

“ Manion DUNNING.” 


‘She could scarcely do anything else !” exclaimed Mrs. 


Hunt. ‘I saw your shawl and the hole in it. What a 
dog it must have been! Did you really choke him to 
death ?” 


‘* No, indeed,” said Una. ‘‘Mr. Winton killed him with 
his walking-stick. But then, Mrs. Hunt, that shawl. It 
must have cost hundreds of dollars. I cannot accept 
such a present as that. I won’t take presents from any- 
body.” 

‘‘She does not mean it that way,” replied Mrs. Hunt. 
‘‘She’s done just as she would with any lady in her own 
set. Any of them would think it impolite not to let her 
have her way about it. So you must.” 

‘* But when she learns that I am poor, then it will look 
different,” said Una, coloring. 

“‘Then she will be glad she sent it,” said Mrs. Hunt. 
‘You can’t afford to stop dogs for rich people with your 
best shawl. Don’t hesitate, my dear. You can’t find any 
excuse for sending it back. Come, now, I'll write the 
note myself. Your arm is too stiff.” 

Una felt more than a little rebellious, but Mrs. Hunt 
had her own way. 

Perhaps Una might have both felt and decided differ- 
ently if she had heard the conversation just then going on 
at the east end of the hotel veranda. 

“So your brother-in-law knows old Hunt, does he, 
Winton ? Safe old party, if he wasn’t such a bore.” 

‘You know him then, Ellers ?” 

“‘Knowhim! I guess so. School-trustee of our ward. 
Bank-director. Sound as a nut. Awful bore, though, 
when he gets among live people. Thinks he isn’t dead, 
you know.” 

‘‘He won't bore me, I fancy,” said Winton. 

‘©Oh, yes,” replied Ellers, ‘‘I heard all about it. Saw 
you when you came back. Plucky girl, no doubt. One 
of Hunt’s schoolma’ams. Choked that poor dog down 
just as if he’d been one of her bad cases at Number What- 
is-it Primary Public, and so forth. Just in training for it, 
don’t you see ?” 

Mr. Ellers was a heavy-built, hawk-eyed, knowing sort 
of man—one of those ‘‘ gentlemen with money,” whose 
social status rests mainly on the broad foundation of its 
perpetual assertion by themselves. 

If Robert Winton winced at all under the thrust of Mr. 
Ellers at the ‘‘schoolma’am,” even the latter’s keen eyes 
failed to detect it, but it set a vague idea at work in his 
head, nevertheless. 

Winton saw little of his sister and nothing at all of Una 
until the whole party met at their own private table in 
the great dining-room of the hotel. 

Una was once more faultlessly though very inexpens- 
ively attired, and the flush on her face, which added so 
much to its beauty, was less a consequence of her muscu- 
lar effort of the morning than of the consciousness that so 
many curious eyes, all around the room, were making 
their comments upon her. . 

Mr. Hunt had succeeded in fishing up quite a number 
of mutual acquaintanceships between himself and Mr. 
Dunning—nice men they both knew well—so the two 
were getting on a very good footing ; while Mrs. Dunning 
was becoming every moment more and more fascinated 
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with the good sense and the charming manners of her 
heroine. 

The only serpent at that little Eden of a dinner-table 
was Mr. Robert Winton, in the disguise of a very thought- 
ful, attentive, manly, and noble-looking gentleman. 

Very deftly he managed his apples, too, until he had 
got Mr. Hunt well a-going on the subject of education, and 
pulled his sister into the talk almost without her know- 
ing it. 

As for Charles Dunning, he imagined himself to be merely 
humoring an amiable foible of his elderly guest, for which 
he really respected him, and so he helped the wily serpent 
feed out his apples. 

‘* Political influence !” exclaiméd Mr. Hunt. ‘‘I know 
it. That’s the curse of the schvols, as of everything else, 
sir; but there are limits to its power. Merit is the real 
thing, sir. Even some of our rummiest aldermen stand 
up for it at times.” 

“Can that be true ?” calmly remarked Mr. Winton. 

“Indeed it is,” said Una Merrick herself, zealously. 
“I’ve had a great deal of trouble with the politicians, 
from time to time ; but their spasms of public spirit are 
sometimes guite amusing—so unexpected and refresh- 
ing. ”? 

“You ?” exclaimed Mrs. Dunning. 

““Oh, yes,” said Una, ‘‘even me. Since I got to be 
principal they trouble me less, except by the appoint- 
ments of teachers they secure. I think the children 
should have the very best. Every poor teacher that is 
thrust into my school is a kind of genteel disaster.” 

‘‘Miss Merrick is entitled to speak on any such sub- 
ject,” said Mr. Hunt, half-proudly. 

But Mrs. Hunt’s eyes were none too aged to catch the 
quick flash of a glance which passed between Charles 
Dunning and his wife. 

As for Robert Winton, his face was all one sudden 
blaze of color. He had flushed a little, just a little, while 
Una was speaking, and then he was suddenly aware that 
she had noticed it. ‘There had been the faintest arch of 
the finely chiseled lip, and the shadow of a quiver of the 
thin nostril above it. 

Una herself seemed fairly to rise and expand with the 
occasion, so that Mrs. Dunning gazed at her with eyes of 
open admiration. 

‘“‘ My dear,” she exclaimed, at last, ‘do you know I am 
almost losing my resentment for that unfortunate dog ?” 

‘Forgiving him, Mrs. Dunning ?” 

‘Well, not so mucha feeling of charity as of debt. I 
owe him something for bringing me your acquaintance. 
Mrs. Hunt, you will divide her with me, won’t you ?” 

“TJ will lend her to you now and then,” said the old 
lady ; ‘but you must not make her forget old friends in 
new.” 

Poor Robert Winton ! 

How glad he was when a servant brought him o card, 
and he had an excuse for taking his tell-tale face away from 
the table ! 


Cuaptrer ITI. 

‘“Wixton,” remarked Ellers, a couple of hours later, 
“why don’t you smoke your cigars instead of biting them 
up that way ? Have you lost anything ?” 

Sharp sort of fellow, Ellers, but the reply he got was 
anything but satisfactory. Still there was a frightful 
waste of Havanas before the time came to dress for the 
ball. 

Una would be there, Winton knew very well, for she 
and the Hunts were to go in with his own sister and her 
husband, and he had been left to shift for himself. * 


“Not exactly the thing for Marion to do,” he growled 
to himself. ‘‘I’m afraid Miss Merrick will think there’s 
something odd about it. Confound it! she may think I 
didn’t care to be of the party !” 

And again the hot blood flushed the indignant face of 
Mr. Robert Winton. 

Of course when Una Merrick entered the ballroom with 
her friends, and was pointed out by one and another as 
the heroine of the morning—and so of the evening—the 
universal comment was, ‘‘ Perfectly dressed, is she not ?” 
And the almost invariable reply, variably expressed, was, 
‘Yes, but I should scarcely call her beautiful. Would 
you ?” 

Robert Winton had meant only to be not too hasty, not 
obtrusive, in his first attempt at the amende he deemed 
essential, but his disgust was none the less decided when 
he offered himself as Una’s dancing-partner in the first 
quadrille, to be answered with a very pleasant smile : 

‘‘Mr. Dunning, by order, I think, of Mrs. Dunning.” 

‘But the next ?” 

‘‘A Mr. Ellers—yes, that’s the name,” said Una, refer- 
ring to her card ‘‘list.” ‘‘Your sister has been kind 
enough to secure me from indolence.” 

‘‘T, indeed !” exclaimed Mrs. Dunning. ‘‘ Why, Robert, 
there has been a little swarm of them here ever since we 
came in. You should have come earlier.” 

It was half way down Una’s list, after all, that Robert 
found himself sandwiched for a waltz only between a man 
he did not know and Mr. Ellers. 

He had never before been aware how thoroughly he 
detested the latter, and he muttered to himself, as Mr. 
Dunning led Una away : 

‘Don’t I wish she knew what he said about her this 
morning! The hypocrite !” 

** Come, Robert,” said his sister, ‘‘ you must make your- 
self useful. I want you for this quadrille myself.” 

And he was very glad of it. 

If Robert Winton found his dislike for Ellers rapidly on 
the increase, the cause could not have been any lack of 
attention on the latter’s part for Una. 

‘She’s a hypocrite, too!” growled Winton, ‘‘or she 
wouldn’t be so very polite to me when I know what she 
thinks of me. But then she doesn’t know that. But 
what has come over Ellers ?” 

Robert Winton’s turn came at last, and his sister gave 
him a splendid ‘send off.” 

‘‘Robert,” she said to him, “I hope you'll be more 
agreeable to Miss Merrick than you were with me. Even 
Jenny Sample says you are dreadfully dull to-night.” 

“Do you hear that, Miss Merrick ?” he asked, as they 
whirled away. ‘It’s enough to take all the music out of 
Strauss.” 

‘Perhaps you are tired ?” 

“Nota bit. Are you ?” 

“Just a little,” said Una. ‘It’s a long time since I 
have danced so much, but I was always very fond of it.” 

Robert knew enough to compromise with that waltz after 
that, and before long they were merely promenading and 
talking. 

“Splendid thing to be useful. I quite envy you.” 

Robert was proud of himself when he worked up to the 
expression of that sentiment, but the reply was : 

‘‘Why, are you not of any use ?” 

‘‘Not the least in the world.” 

‘¢ Were you never ?” 

‘Oh, yes, once. I served three years of the war.” 

“Home guard ?” 

It was almost too much, but Robert’s flaming face was 
half averted, as he replied: 
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““No, indeed. ,I was hit 
four times. Look at my left 
hand.” 

Half the fingers were gone. 
She had not noticed the loose 
fingers of that glove before. 
He carried them clinched 
across the palm. For a mo- 
ment she said nothing, and 
the silence was verging on 
awkwardness when Robert 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“There he is now. I must 
introduce you to him.” 

“*To whom ?” asked Una. 

‘“‘The man who gave me 
that sabre-cut at Chancellors- 
ville. Splendid fellow. A 
Virginian of the old stripe. 
We're the best of friends. 


Colonel Penton !” i Y 7 Pe: : 4 = — 
The tall, fine-looking fellow & i aa a eS 
to whom Robert beckoned THE THAMES EMBANKMENTS.— WESTMINSTER BRIDGE AND THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


opened gates of society at Old 
Harbor. 

“‘They must both have been 
useful then,” she thought. ‘It 
can scarcely be they are good 
for nothing now — nothing 
better than this.” 

Ellers came up to claim the 
place he had secured upon 
her dancing-list. 

There was no help for it, 
and the two ex - warriors, 
Northern and Southern, were 
left to exchange comments 
upon Una and her partner. 

“‘He seems to be half-way 
smitten with your sister’s 
friend,”’ remarked the Virginia 
colonel. 

“He smitten ?” exclaimed 
Winton. ‘He never fell in 
love with anything better 


—S_ = = ————= ESS S than himself, unless it may 
© OPENING OF THE FOOTWAY ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT IN 1868, — SEE PAGE 347. have been a banknote.” 


came forward with a grace 
that his Northern friend half 
envied him; but the ex-cav- 
alry colonel seemed invaluable 
just then as a living evidence 
of Robert’s past usefulness. 

Una Merrick was every way 
‘fequal to the occasion,” but 
her face flushed and her eyes 
dilated as she looked at those 
two men, so nearly matched 
in all outward seeming, and 
thought of how and where 
they first had met. * 

“And they are friends 
now.” 

There was really something 
magnificent about it. Decid- j fai p 
edly it was the best thing Una | OI MS dy oe — EN] Pe r 
had found inside the suddenly LAYING THE METROPOLITAN RAILROAD ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT IN 1870. 
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“That's about what he is,” said Penton, dryly. 

In her own room, at last, and Una would gladly have 
gone to sleep at once, for her head was in too much of a 
whirl to remember anything distinctly, but there were 
her letters lying on the dressing-table. 

‘‘T know all that’s in them,” she said, as she turned 
them over, one after another. ‘' They will keep till to- 
morrow. What’s this? Attorneys and counsellors-at- 
law? That’s funny! I don’t know them.” 

Almost mechanically she tore open the envelope with 
the printed ‘‘ card” in the upper left hand corner, but, 
once open, she found herself reading with an interest 
whose intensity compelled her to sit down. 

“Quarter of a million,” she muttered, faintly, as she 
read. ‘‘ Money due her father at the time of his death— 
principal, interest and reparation ? What a strange will ! 
I wonder if there ought not to be a great many such. 
And it’s all coming to me. Now, indeed, I must put 
them away. It doesn’t seem real. Perhaps it will when 
I come to read it by daylight.” 

The strangest thing of all was that, after all that danc- 
ing and all that Arabian Nights of a lawyer’s letter, Una 
slept profoundly. 


Cuarter IV. 

TuereE must have been something of steel or gold, some 
kind of good metal in Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, for they kept 
Una Merrick’s secret for her during the next three weeks 
as if the seal of Solomon had been placed upon it. In 
fact, they seemed to enjoy all the more the curious suc- 
cession of incidents which attended their young friend’s 
triumphant launch into the social Summer sea of Old 
Harbor. 

And Una speedily found for herself that all the snobs 
were not by any means dead, and more than once she felt 
a good deal like giving it up and going home. 

Ellers gradually ripened into the worst puzzled man in 
the world. 

“It’s so,” he said to himself, ‘‘for I’ve found out all 
about it. She knows it, of course, and the Hunts. The 
Dunnings don’t, or they’d have let it out. I’d better go 
in while my chance is good. Penton and Bob Winton are 
getting more and more in my way all the time.” 

It was not so very difficult to engineer a proper oppor- 
tunity, and yet Una Merrick reproached herself bitterly 
for being there the moment she found herself alone in 
Mr. Dunning’s carriage with her hawk-eyed acquaintance. 

Una had never thought of it before, but now something 
assured her it was coming. And it came—Mr. Ellers’s de- 
claration of boundless affection, and his offer of that 
priceless prize—himself. 

The time, place, circumstances, were all exactly suited 
to the man, and Una’s response had in it a touch of indig- 
nation. 

‘But I will not take No for an answer. 
must and shall be.” 

‘*What do you mean, sir ?” 

Una’s question was one of boundless amazement, even 
more than of indignation. 

‘Mean? Exactly what I say. Mine you are, and I 
shall publish our engagement immediately on our return 
to the hotel.” 

It may scarcely be believed, but just such tactics have 
succeeded to perfection in more instances than one—in- 
stances which Ellers knew of, as others do. In none of 
those cases, however, was Una Merrick, or any one like 
her, in charge of the ‘‘ woman’s rights” of the matter. 

Down the road just then came a fast trotter, keeping 
well out of his own dust, and in the light buggy behind 


_ Mine you 


him sat s gentleman andagroom. Any gentleman with 
any groom would have served Una’s purpose just then, 
but she was both pleased and frightened to be able to 
exclaim : 

“Colonel Penton !” as she waved her hand for him to 
stop. ‘ 

Mr. Dunning’s coachman, in blissful ignorance of all 
that had been going on down there behind him, reined in 
his bays, and the Virginian was alongside in a twinkling. 
Una’s face was all one glow of painful color, but her voice 
was clear and firm. 

“I beg you will take me back to the hotel.” 

One glance at the face of Ellers. That was enough. 
The colonel would not have dreamed of such a thing as 
asking why. Nor did he need any one to tell him there 
had been some kind of an insult. 

‘“‘Ellers,” he said, in a cool, calm voice, that had a sug- 
gestion of danger in it, ‘‘ get down out of Mr. Dunning’s 
carriage.”’ 

The low carriage-door seemed to open almost of itself 
as he was speaking, and Una scarcely knew how the colo- 
nel came to be standing there, so all but instantaneous 
had been his action. 

“‘Men of action ” are oftentimes the only ones available 
for some uses. 

The purple swell of angry insolence was rising in the 
face of Ellers, for he had a good deal of the mere brute in 
him. 

But, just as his mouth was opening with some sort of a 
reply, a flash that may have been a human hand passed 
suddenly to the collar of his coat, and, before Una could 
believe her eyes, Colonel Penton was sitting beside her, 
and Ellers, a little dusty and very much astonished, was 
standing in the middle of the road. 

“Drive nght in !” shouted the colonel to his groom ; 
and ‘‘ Hotel, at once!’ he added, to the coachman. 

Promptly obeyed in both instanoés; but that left 
Ellers to make the best of his way home on foot. 

So grateful did Una feel, however, to her thoroughbred 
rescuer, for he talked at once of horses, the sea, music, 
the weather, so easily and unconcernedly, for all the 
world as if nothing at all had happened, and she had 
every opportunity to recover herself. 

When they drove up, not one of its loungers had the 
slightest ground for suspicion that the ‘‘schoolm’am” 
and the colonel had had any other than a very delightful 
drive. 

Una was fast becoming bitterly unpopular with a large 
section of Mrs. Dunning’s “‘ set.” 

As for Ellers, that gentleman thought of a great many 
things as he turned his feet homeward. 

He even thought of a duel. 

So he strolled along in a good deal of a ‘‘ state of mind,” 
until, just as he reached the ‘‘ promenade,” the voice of 
Robert Winton assailed him with: 

‘*Can’t find it, eh ? What is it you’ve lost ?” 

Ellers never lifted his eyes, but some betraying demon 
made him say : 

“Quarter of a million !” 

“Yes,” returned Robert, with a flash in his eye, “I 
saw Penton ride home with her. Tell me about it—will 
you? The will was admitted to probate yesterday. I 
saw it in the Times,” 

Perhaps Robert would not have understood the matter 
so well if that bit of print had not also explained to him 
the secret of Ellers’s three weeks devotion. 

A few hours later, however, the imperious demands of 
Pet called Mrs. Dunning out of her parlor just at the 
right moment to leave Robert and Una in sole possession. 
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The conversation followed straight on from the point 
where Mrs. Dunning had left it. 

“Back to the city ?” said Robert. 
season isn’t half over.” 

‘* But I have a good many things to attend to before the 
Fall term begins.” 

‘‘Then you still mean to teach ?” he exclaimed, in un- 
disguised amazement. 

“Till I find something better to do. 
said, very quietly. 

‘But I thought you had found it ?” he hesitatingly re- 
plied. 

A very inquiring, puzzled glance from Una, that 
brought the troublesome blood to Winton’s face furiously, 
for he had not been thinking of her money just then. 
Nevertheless, that was the only convenient scapegoat, and 
he was compelled to use it. A shade of deep, almost 
mournful regret stole across Una’s features as she listened 
to his account of when and how he had discovered her 
secret, and—— 

‘*T was afraid of that,” stole half unconsciously to her 
lips. 

‘It’s a hard blow to me,” groaned Robert, ‘for it up- 
sets all my plans.” 

“How? Your plans ?” 

“I did not mean you should ever go back to school- 
teaching,” blurted Robert. ‘‘I meant——” 

Then there came a curious sort of silence, and Una’s 
face was growing almost white, when he continued : 

‘*T’m very sorry I know it, and sorry you know I know 
it. And yet—oh, Una, there’s nothing you could not 
teach me if you’d try. You’ve taught me wonderful 
things already.” 

‘‘ What can I have taught you ?” faltered Una. 

“Taught me what a woman is, and then taught me to 
love her!” exclaimed Robert, springing to his feet. 
“Una, you shall not teach anybody else !” 

Very different was Robert Winton’s sudden and desper- 
ate impexiousness from that of Mr. Ellers. There was 
such a grand tremor of manly humility in it. 

When, a few moments later, Mrs. Marion Dunning led 
Pet into the room, her brother said to her: ; 

‘Marion, I’m going to school again soon.” 

** School, Robert ?” 

‘Yes; and Una is to be my teacher. 
upon the terms.” 

It was a great astonishment, considering how often 
Charles and Marion had exchanged views about that very 
possibility, but Una received a very prompt and sisterly 
embrace, nevertheless. 

An hour or sb later old Mrs. Hunt recovered from her 
own feelings sufficiently to ask Mrs. Dunning : 

‘Is your brother rich ?” 

“Not very; but he has enough. She won’t have to 
teach school.” 

‘‘She can help him a little, then,” said Mrs. Hunt. 

“Can she? I’m glad of that. Do you know how 
much ?” 

“About a quarter of a million.” 

More astonishment. 

And then, one by one, the entire ‘‘set” came in for 
their share and turn at the social sensation. It was inex- 
cusably remarkable. 

Before the Summer was over, however, there was a 
crash on Wall Street, and the sound of it came to the ears 
of the man Ellers like the clang of a great gate shutting 
behind him. His key was lost. 

A little later still a thoughtful-looking pair were stand- 
ing on the deck of an ocean steamer, outward bound. 


“‘That’s odd. The 


Why not ?” she 
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“‘The Narrows, Robert.” 

«««The Gates of New York,’ I’ve heard them called.” 

‘I was thinking of another gate.” 

‘‘ Where, Una ?” 

“The gate I went to Old Harbor to look in at, and that 
was swung wide open for me.” 

‘It’s a humbug of a gate,” said Robert; ‘but it was 
opened well for once.” 

‘‘Tt will never close behind me,” said Una. 
not to be there.” 

“Tt isn’t,” replied her husband, ‘it’s only a shadow of 
a gate in a shadow of a wall, and there’s no sort of an 
Eden beyond it.” E 

‘‘ Anyhow,” said Una, ‘I’m ever so glad I went and 
looked in.” 

And Robert Winton felt as if the gate of his heart must 
have been open just then, for Una’s eyes were looking 
right in. 


“Tt ought 
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Some twenty odd years ago I was considerably amused 
at the gravity of the Japanese Ambassadors, as they stood 
on the wooden foot-bridge adjoining Hungerford Market, 
gazing with unalloyed interest at the small boys known 
as ‘‘mud-larks,” who were plunging in the unsavory mud 
of the river, for the shillings incontinently flung for their 
grubbing by the young Foreign Office swell who was in 
attendance upon the Embassy from the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 

Nous avons changé tout cela. The places where the Japs 
lounged, and where the mud-larks grubbed have passed 
away, and the black ooze, so sweet to the nostrils of the 
fascinating Mr. Quilp, has been replaced by a portion of 
that magnificent work yclept the Thames Embankment, 

The Thames, on whose banks, about sixty miles above 
its embouchure in the North Sea, London is situated, is 
the noblest commercial river in the world, in reference to 
its length. Until the formation of quays, between Black- 
friars and Westminster, it was almost concealed from view 
of its inhabitants, and degraded into a common sewer. 
The ebbing tide used to leave behind a deep stratum of 
soft black mud, having so smooth a surface that the igno- 
rant might be tempted to walk on it. To fall into it was 
almost certain death ; the mud closed over any object in a 
moment, and unless the place was marked at once it was 
not possible to save a creature once engulfed. 

The tide ascends as high as Richmond and Teddington ; 
still higher up, from Maidenhead to Reading, the river is 
intensely picturesque. About Pangbourne it is pastural ; 
while at the Nore and Sheerness, where the Medway joins 
it, it is an estuary where the British Navy may sail, or 
ride safely at anchor. 

Let us take the penny-boat at the stairs at the foot of 
the House of Commons Clock-tower, and have a passing 
peep at the Victoria Embankment. 

While the Seine, at Paris, a far inferior stream to the 
Thames, contributes one of the most chic features to the 
French metropolis, the Londoners long persisted in shut- 
ting out from sight their far more magnificent river, in- 
closing it with mean hovels and black coal wharves, and 
connecting its stream with a sewer. Many schemes for 
embanking the Thames had been suggested. Sir Christo- 
pher Wren contemplated so doing, but until 1864 no 
practical steps of any description were taken. 

In that year the Victoria Embankment and quay was 
commmenced along the left bank of the Thames, the 
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rights of owners of wharves and warehouses 
lining the river having been bought up by Act of AP el = 
Parliament ; and it was finished in 1870 from =a 
Westminster Bridge to the Temple and Black- 
friars Bridges, Sir Joseph Bazalgete being the 
engineer. 

The embankment consists of a solid wall of 
granite eight feet thick, forty feet high, and three 
quarters of a mile long, founded sixteen to thirty 
feet below low water mark. It affords a roadway 
100 feet wide, beneath which are carried two 
tunnels; the lower is the great intercepting 
sewer, the upper for water, gas pipes and tele- 
graph wires, which can be repaired or renewed 
without disturbing the roadway. Parallel with 
this river, underground, runs the Metropolitan 
District, or Underground Railway. The space 
gained from the river varies in width from 200 to 
450 feet, and amounts to about thirty acres, leav- 
ing spaces for gardens, and various new public 
buildings ; also for public statues of great men. 
The Victoria Embankment cost £1,249,619, or 
$6,248,095. This does not include the cost of the 
lines of approach from Charing Cross, Whitehall 
Place, Villiers Street, Norfolk Street, and from 
the Mansion House to Blackfriars Bridge. The 
money was derived partly from rates and partly 
from dues levied on coal and wine brought into 
London. 

One of the grand features of the Embankment 
is the Egyptian obelisk tower, sister to that which 
stands so imposingly in our New York Central 
Park. This huge monolith, which is at the foot 
of the Adelphi stairs, is 75 feet high, and eight 
feet wide at its base, and weighs upward of 200 
tons. The ‘‘Needle” is supposed to have been 
quarried by Thothmes III., and to have been 
erected by him at Heliopolis. The total cost of 
the carriage and erection was about $75,000. 

We are on board the penny-boat, and starting 
from Westminster, going down the river, on our 
left we have the Embankment, backed by the 
house where Sir Robert Peel died, in Spring Gar- 
dens ; Scotland Yard, the terror of the evil-doer ; 
Northumberland Avenue; the Charing Cross 
depot of the South-eastern Railway ; Hunger- 
ford rail and foot-bridge, where we lower our 
smokestack ; the site of York House ; the water- 
gate built for Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; . AH 2 ae Wh 
Cleopatra’s Needle ; Adelphi Terrace, where Gar- : os | all | i Wil | | 
rick died; The Savoy, once the sanctuary of ae 4 i) ATH “4 | 
brawlers. Passing under Waterloo Bridge, now Diol re “He 
free, the unhappy hunting-ground of suicides, 
we are confronted by Somerset House ; King’s 
College ; the Tower of St. Mary-le-Strand ; the 
site of Arundel House ; the Tower of St. Clement 
Danes ; the Temple Pier, near the site of Essex 
House ; Middle Temple Hall ; Temple Church ; 
Temple Garden; Paper Building (Temple) ; 
Whitefriars, or Alsatia, some time the haunt of 
swaggerers; sites of Salisbury and Dorset Houses; 
the spire of St. Bride’s, by Sir Christopher Wren ; 
and here, at Blackfriars Bridge, ends the Victoria 
Embankment, the Times office looming over the 
parapet. 

The other bank of the river, for the same dis 
tance, is bounded by timber yards, breweries, 
railway depots, warehouses, and manufactories, of 
gloomy and forbidding aspect. 
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It was fairly assumed that the magnificent roadways 
opened along the Victoria Embankment would ease the 
terrible traffic pressure in Charing Cross, the Strand, 
Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Cheap- 
side and King William Street to London Bridge. This 
assumption has proved an utter fallacy. The crush is as 
great as ever, the blocks as numerous, the delays as tan- 
talizing, although the Embankment is utilized in every 
possible way, and ‘‘cabby,” when urged to abnormal 
speed, through the promise of an extra “‘shillin’,” invari- 
ably uses it as a rapid road from the West End to the 
City, and vice versa. 

A charming sight it is to behold the Victoria Embank- 
ment in the merrie month of May, when the London 
season is booming. Vehicles of every sort, shape, size 
and description seem mingled together, from the coster- 
monger’s barrow to the hansom ; from the ‘‘growler,’”’ or 
four-wheeled cart, to the mammoth Barclay and Perkins 
dray; from the basket-phaeton to the Guards’ drag. 
The Temple Gardens, luminous with flowers as a Persian 
rug with color, are thronged with promenaders, the grim 
old Temple wherein Samuel Johnson used to growl, and 
*‘poor” Goldsmith to strut in that famous plum-colored 
velvet suit, built by one Filby, acting like a frame to the 
carpet. The sidewalk by the ever flowing river is alive 
with pedestrians, while the Thames is ‘‘crafted” by 
steamboats, barges, lighters, rowboats and rafts, the rail- 
way bridges crossing it like great black straps. Stand on 
Blackfriars Bridge and view the Victoria Embankment ! 
what a sweep, ending with the wondrous Victoria Tower 
of the House of Lords, with the glorious gothic of West- 
minster Abbey on the right; on the left, the magnificent 
hospitals of St. Thomas, with venerable Lambeth Palace 
peeping round the corner. 

Stand on Westminster Bridge and view the Victoria 
Embankment. Somerset House, of elegant design, with 
the dome of St. Paul’s, and far away, below London Bridge, 
the hoary and blood-stained Tower. The history of Eng- 
land may be learned in outline by a walk along the Vic- 
toria Embankment. 

The second, or Albert Embankment, extends along the 
right bank of the Thames from Lambeth to Westminster 
Bridge, opposite the Houses of Parliament, and that ter- 
race by the river on which fatigued and sybaritic members 
of the legislature enjoyed their post-prandial coffee, chasse 
and cigar. This embankment has also a wall of granite, 
a roadway sixty feet wide, and four thousand three hun- 
dred feet long. It has cost over five millions of dollars. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, or Hospitals, for it consists of a 
succession of superb detached buildings, crowns the Al- 
bert Embankment, covering nine acres, partly gained from 
the river, and for which the sum of $450,000 was paid. 
The hospital was opened by the Queen on a glorious June 
day in the year of grace 1871. Poor Tom Taylor, adaughter 
of Thackeray’s, and the writer were among those present 
at the ceremony. In the church on Westminster Bridge 
we lost the editor of Punch. When we again found him he 
was intensely exercised because of the loud cheering for 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, and the chill reception given 
to the Sovereign. The hospital consists of seven detached 
blocks of building of red brick, four stories high, 125 feet 
apart, raised on foundations that alone cost $250,000. The 
isolation of the parts of the building secures perfect venti- 
lation. A corridor or cloister runs along the whole length 
of the structure. This hospital owes its origin to an 
almonry founded in 1213 by Richard, prior of Bermond- 
sey. It was refounded by charter from Edward VI. as a 
hospital for the poor, in November, 1552. 

Lambeth Palace, the London residence of the Arch- 


bishops of Canterbury, established in 1197, also stands on 
this embankment. The chapel was built by Boniface, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1244. It is elegant Early 
English, with lancet windows and a crypt. In this chapel 
all the archbishops have been consecrated since the time 
of Boniface. The stained-glass windows were destroyed 
in the Civil Wars. In the crypt was tried Queen Catherine 
of Aragon. The Lollards’ Tower, at the west end of the 
chapel, was erected in 1434, and so called from the Lol- 
lards having been sheltered in it to preserve them from 
adding to the bonfires in Smithfield. At the top is asmall 
room called the prison. The oak wainscoting, above an 
inch thick, is cut all over with quaint sentences in quaint 
characters. The hall, ninety-three by thirty-eight, was 
built by Archbishop Juxon, to whom Charles I. uttered 
the word ‘‘Remember,”’ as he stood ready for the heads- 
man’s axe on that cold and dreary January morning. This 
hall is used as a library, and is rich in illuminated MSS., 
amongst which are the Gospels of MacDurnan, Irish Art of 
the ninth century, a gift of King Athelstan to the see of 
Canterbury ; the Mazarine Testaments, printed on vellum 
and illuminated ; the Limogen Missal Apocalypse, thir- 
teenth century ; the St. Alban’s Chronicle. Here are also 
Tippoo Sahib’s Koran, and autograph letters of Lord 
Bacon ; the Shrewsbury MSS., relating to Mary Queen of 
Scots ; the first complete English Bible, 1535; and the 
registers of the see of Canterbury. In the guard-room, 
now used as the dining-room, are ranged the portraits of 
the Archbishops, among them that of Archbishop Warham, 
by Holbein ; Tillotson, by Mrs. Beale; Land, by Van 
Dyck ; Herring, by Hogarth ; and Secker, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The Albert Embankment ends at an iron wire suspen- 
sion bridge. Nearly opposite Lambeth Palace is the 
Millbank Penitentiary. Passing up the river we have on 
our right the Church of the Holy Trinity, a military store 
depot, St. Barnabas Church, the Western Pumping Sta- 
tion of the Main Drainage Works, the site of the famous 
Ranelagh Gardens, and the Guards’ barracks. On the left 
we have the site of the once wondrous Vauxhall Gardens 
and the Southwark Waterworks ; then we reach the Chel- 
sea Embankment, which runs along Cheyne Walk to 
Chelsea Hospital, and which was finished in 1874 at a cost 
of $165,000. This Embankment boasts the steamboat 
pier whereon Thomas Carlyle used to smoke his long clay 
‘‘churchwarden” pipe, the Sub Tropical Gardens, and 
Battersea Park, a plesaunce of 346 acres, with sixteen 
acres of water, and exquisitely laid out walks and flower- 
beds and borders. 

Opposite the Chelsea embankment, on the other side 
of the river, stands the Chelsea Hospital, a royal sanctu- 
ary-for old and disabled soldiers, of which the first stone 
was laid in person by Charles II., the ‘‘ merry monarch” 
who ‘never said a foolish thing, and never did a.wise 
one.” It was owing to the influence of the sometime 
orange girl, Nell Gwynn, that this hospital was erected ; 
the fair, proud and wayward beauty having, it is alleged, 
insisted upon itserection. Inthe hall are thirteen Ameri- 
can colors taken during the Revolutionary War. The 
gardens are beautifully laid out, and are open to the 
public. 

The Physic Garden belonging to the Apothecaries Com- 
pany adjoins the Hospital, and further up is Chelsea old 
Church, with its monument of Sir T. More erected by him- 
self. In Cheyne Row, No. 5, is the red brick house that 
for more than forty years gave shelter to Thomas Carlyle. 

There is at present no intention on the part of the 
authorities to extend the Thames embankments. ‘‘ More’s 
the pity,” say L 
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A WONDERFUL FOX-HUNT. 


Our Virginia mountaineers are tough customers, and 
they squatted all over the valleys at a nominal rent, which 
had to be drawn from them like their eye-teeth. The old 
gentleman, however, had a fancy for the place, and used to 
come home with a whole string of horses behind him as 
the revenue of his principality. But we boys, and indeed 
all our friends, used to look forward keenly to the annual 
excursion to the mountains. My father had a pack of 
hounds of which he was exceedingly proud, and with 
which he would hunt foxes at home, and deer when we 
went to —— County. Along cavalcade it used to be that 
every October started from this door for the mountains. 
My father and one of his old cronies in the big carriage, 
two wagons full of provender, ammunition, blankets, etc., 
and fifteen or twenty friends and servants, mounted on 
saddle-horses in the rear. The ninety miles used to give 
us three days of traveling, and at the end our mountaineer 
tenants used to throng to meet us at the rude shooting- 
box with stories of deer and “‘ bar,” wonderful to listen 
to, and with eyes looking wistfully at the corner where 
the whisky-jar always stood. I could fill the night with 
stories of the odd ways and curious, simple lives of these 
mountaineers, though none of them were such curiosities 
as old Jake, my father’s negro huntsman. Caleb here 
was his nephew, and helped him as a boy with the dogs, 
and moreover is the grandest liar we have in these parts. 
He's sitting up with the horse, so we'll call him and 
make him give you a specimen, before we turn in. Caleb, 
these gentlemen want to hear about Uncle Jake’s great 
Christmas fox-chase.”” 

«‘Lor’ me, Mar’se George, them ar’ times done gone so 
long now, I mos’ disremember all ’bout ’em.” 

“Why, it’s not six weeks since I caught you telling it to 
those New York gentlemen in the stable ; let’s have it now 
without any variations.” 

‘‘ Well, gen’l’mens, it wur some fifteen or twenty years 
befo’ s’render, when I wur just a chap sorter helpin’ roun.’ 
Uncle Jake, now the ole jedge, that is Mar’se George’s pa, 
had been fooled ever so many times by an ole red fox in 
Carter’s mountain, not a great ways from yer, and got 
sorter mad with the dogs, and old Jake, who loved dem ar’ 
hounds jes’ as if they’d bin folks, swore he’d cotch that fox 
if it took him the whole of Christmas week to do it in. 
The jedge had a big ‘dinin’ o’ the quality on Christmas 
Day, an’ ole Jake he jest slipped off with the hounds ’bout 
day in the mornin’ and struck that fox’s trail right to 
onst. 

‘* He’d got sorter used to de ole red, and knowed what 
line he’d take, fo’sho’. He never went far from home, but 
jes’ kept gwine on roun’ and roun’, more like a gray fox. 
"Bout dinner-time I guv over, as the plow-mule on which 
I rode began to get kinder played out, but ole Uncle Jake 
had taken the best horse in the stable, and jes’ pitched 
right on near the hounds, who were all the time on the 
trail and makin’ a heap o’ fuss. 

“¢ After dinner I took another horse and slipped out to 
see if I could hear anything o’ the ole man, an’ there sho’ 
nuff the hounds were travelin’ roun’ the mountain where 
they’d first found the fox. I soon cotched ’em, and kep’ 
along with Uncle Jake, till sundown, and when I began 
to talk "bout gwine home fo’ dark the ole man jes’ ripped 
and cussed, and said he’d stay wid dat ar fox till the new 
year fo’ he’d let him go. 

‘Well, gen’l’mens, I jes’ thote he’d get may be a 
‘tickler’ o’ whisky in his poeket, and was sorter uppish 
on that account, so left him my fresh horse an’ rode, or 
rather led, his’n home. In the morning when I went 


round to the stables and quarters, I didn’t see no hounds, 
nor horse, nor yet no Uncle Jake. So says I, I'll jes put 
the saddle on the gray colt, and a pone o’ corn-bread and 
some meat in my pocket, and slip out and see if the ole 
man’s still at it. 

‘‘Well, sirs, I rode roun’ till near midday, when sud- 
denly I sees a dog cross the road befo’ me, then a whole 
string comes along, and I sees Jumper—Frolic—Beauty, 
and the rest of them; you could ’most see through ’em 
they were so thin, and though they had their mouths 
open, and was tryin’ to raise a bit of a fuss it warn’t no 
manner 0’ use. 

“‘T knew Uncle Jake warn’t far behind, and presently, 
sho’ nuff, there was a rustlin' in the wood, and he cum out 
right agin me, the miserablest sight you ever seed. He 
didn’t "pear to notice me much ’cept just to slip off his 
horse and to git on mine. I put the pone o’ bread an’ the 
meat in his pocket, an’ he went lopin’ off after the dogs on 
the colt. 

“‘There wur no show fur me but to git home with ths 
mar’, who looked as tho’ she’d drop dead in her tracks. I 
dursn’t fool with no mo’ horses, an’ jes’ quietly sot up for 
Uncle Jake that night, but durn me if it warnt for nothin’; 
two o’ the hounds cum sneakin’ in bout sundown, but 
that wur all. 

‘* Next mornin’ I went to ole mar’se, the jedge, and he 
an’ the company with him thote it a mighty good joke, and 
the biggest kind of a crowd started out to look for the 
chase. There wur nothin’ left to hear, an’ it wur about 
eleven o’clock he struck right in agin the whole gang, and 
I wur with him, or no one would believe, gen’l’mens, 
what I tell you now, for, fo’ God, sar, the fox wur walkin’, 
the hounds were walkin’, an’ old Jake on the colt were 
walkin’, all within twenty steps of one another. 

“‘Lord ! you should ha’ seen the ole jedge. I thote 
he’d a-bust hisself with laughin’. Hesent for awagon an’ 
put the fox, the hounds, and ole Jake inter it, and had 
’em druv home. That’s jes’ as true. gen’l’mens, as I’m a 
livin’ man.” 


FISH IN BIBLE LANDS. 


Or the very few references to fish in the Bible, the most 
significant is the verse in Numbers xi. which tells how the 
Israelites in the desert hungered for the finny denizens of 
the deep they had enjoyed in Egypt. From this we 
gather that fish was, as it is yet, a favorite article of food 
with the Hebrews. The sacred narrative, however, has 
nothing more to say on this subject. It is silent as to the 
trade which so pronounced a taste must have stimulated, 
inexorably dumb on the all-important question of cook- 
ery ; and if we want to know anything more, we must 
search through the weary pages of the more voluminous 
Talmud. 

Fortunately for piscatorial literature, the Rabbins were 
domesticated men, who devoted no small amount of atten- 
tion to the questions involved in the supply and prepara- 
tion of creature comforts. Hence we have, in their 
discussions, ample materials for ascertaining the part 
played by fish in the economy of Palestinian sqciety at a 
very early age. The yearning which expressed itself so 
wailingly in the Wilderness has suffered no diminution in 
the period associated with the Talmudic doctors. From the 
seaboard, lakes and rivers of the Holy Land, the supply of 
fish was plentiful, the internal trade active and prosper- 
ous, and the consumption very large. The sea or lake of 
Gennesaret was particularly distinguished for the abun- 
dance and choiceness of its fish—so much so that the local 
proverbial equivalent for our modern “carrying coals to 
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SWALLOWS. 


Newcastle,” was ‘‘ bringing fish to Acco ”’ (Acre, the nearest 
port to Gennesaret). The southern portion of the lake 
was a noted fishing-ground, and the whole district teemed 
with busy communities of fishermen, and fish-curers and 
picklers. 

It does not seem that the traffic was regulated by any 
specific laws except one, reputed to be as old as Joshua, 
and which insisted that fishing should be quite unre- 
stricted, in order that the people might enjoy the full 
measure of the food yielded by the generous waters. 


of Thrissa. Probably a large portion of the wealth of the 
great patriarch was due to astute dealings in this favorite 
fish ; but if, unlike the apostles, he preferred such a 
wholesale trade to ‘the humbler netting and angling, it 
will be remembered, to his credit, that he expended the 
greater portion of the riches so acquired for the benefit of 
students and the assistance of the poor. 

Notwithstanding the plentifulness of native fish, a good 
many foreign varieties were imported. These included an 
Egyptian fish not yet identified, which was brought into 
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hyperbolous passage in Shekalim, no less than 300 kinds 
of fish were daily on sale. The species highest in public 
favor was called Tris or Thrissa, considered by Herzfeld 
to have been a kind of anchovy, but by other authorities— 
particularly Lewysohn and Schwab—ordinary tunny. In 
Berachoth 44, R. Dimi relates that the fig-gatherers to 
Alexander Jaunzeus consumed every week 600,000 baskets 
of this fish. 

From a remark in Aboda Sara it would seem that the 
great Jehuda Hanassi—the first editor of the ‘‘ Mishnah” 
—did not disdain to speculate in this delicacy, for we are 
told that he owned a ship carrying more than 300 barrels 


put in repair, which prevented their access to it.” The 


habits of these birds will repay careful study. 


SHERIDAN one day meeting two royal dukes walking up 
St. James’s Street, the younger thus flippantly addressed 
him:-‘‘I say, Sherry, we have just been discussing 
whether you are a greater fool or rogue; what is your 
opinion, my boy ?” Mr. Sheridan, having bowed and 
smiled at the compliment, took each of them by the arm, 
and instantly replied : ‘Why, faith, I_believe I am be- 
tween both !” 
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IN THE DARK.—‘‘ WITH A popeneais Bgeitarg TO CONTROL HER VIOLENT EXCITEMENT SHE ADDRESSED DR. WILBURN: 
‘fT ESCAPED FROM MY HUSBAND’S CRUEL IMPRISONMENT. 
LIFE; HE I8 A LUNATIC. pay BIR, WON'T YOU PROTECT ME FROM HIM ?’?”— SEE PAGE 304, 


LADY HARCOURT. 
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ON THE RIVER. 


Darr, sweet waters, keep ye pleasant time, 
With tuneful plashings in the placid lake; 
While happy reveries keep pace awake, 
And Care, aweary, lies him down to sleep. 

Blow, soft zephyr; from thy scented clime, 

A breath, all cool and odorous, to creep 
Within the rustling foliage, and keep 
In luiling song the willow and the lime. 


Shine, fair sun, and with thy coaxing rays 
Persuade each bloom to free its fragrant scent, 
That, mingling with the perfume erst. long pent 
Within the fresh, sweet-scented hay, shall. lade 

The buoyant air all quiet and alaze; 

Whi'e softest breezes lend their willing aid 
To waft the balm down to my leafy shade, 
Where now I hide me from the sun’s bright gaze. 


Glide, my boat, and let the limpid stream 
Now gently bear thee on its wanton way, 
While tiny wavelets chase: in seeming play 
Around thee-as thou floatest smooth along; 
And ye, sweet. birds, wake not with frighted scream 
But let the sweetest:-warblers in your throng: 
Pour. forth their richest. melody of song; 
To lull. my soul all. blissfully a-dream. 


IN THE DARK 
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“— HALL I order your trunks up now, Miss 
*% Cameron?” 

‘« Tf you please.” 

The housekeeper departed: on her er- 
rand, ond Hthel.Cameron gazed around 
on as much of her new home as the four 
walls of her pretty room diselosed to her 
—gazed with girlish delight at its grace- 
ful and 5 Sree appointments; but as footsteps warned 
her of the approach of the trunk-bearers; she sank into 
the lazy depths of an armchair before the glowing fire 
with an. admirable air of fatigue and indifference. She 
had no idea.of confessing in demeanor the astonished. 
country schoolgirl, even to. servants. 

‘It’s about an hour before dinner, miss,” was the gra- 
tuitous information of the housemaid, as she. closed the 
door and once more left Ethel alone. 

Then she: sprang up, and, with eager interest, walked: in 
front of the tall mirror, to form some: idea of the impres- 
sion she had made: on the household in general—her guar- 
dian in particular. He was the grandest. of heroes. to: her 
young imagination. 

She started back with chagrin: and astonished: indigna- 
tion at the sight of the travel-stained,. dilapidated figure ; 
she had not expected such a catastrophe to her good looks. 
to result from her-short traveling experience. But there 
she was, dusty clothes, dirty face and tumbled hair, whose 
golden brightness had darkened. and disappeared under 
the inevitable soot and cinders of railroad travel. 

‘‘Never mind, sir. I'll make you change your mind at 
dinner.” 

This to an imaginary guardian represented by the 
offending mirror, at which she nodded defiantly as she 
turned briskly and began her toilet, with a determination 
to look her prettiest at its completion. 

She was only sixteen, and most of her life had been 
spent with the Sisters of her convent-school, where her 
guardian, Judge Aubrey, had placed her in her early 
childhood, when her father’s death had thrown on him the 
care of a small girl with her smaller property. 


She really knew very little of her guardian, except that 
he and her father had been devotedly attached, and that 
he was now a large, handsome man, nearly forty, with 
considerable wealth, and a spléndid reputation in his pro- 
fession. 

He had paid her occasional visits during her school life, 
and was always so cordial and tender to the orphan girl 
that she loved him, admired him and believed in him, 
with more enthusiasm than many fathers win from their 
daughters’ hearts. And now, schooldays ended, he had 
brought her to his handsome, solitary home, to usher her 
into society as he would have done his own daughter. 

But Miss Ethel has finished her toilet now, and inspects 
the result with perfect content. She has dressed in dark, 
rich colors, that contrast gloriously with the lily-beauty 
of her face and throat, and the glittering brightness of 
her lovely hair. 

Ethel is rather petite, but size is all that. Nature has 
denied her ; her figure is bewitching, perfectly developed 
and rounded ; full bust, round waist, round arms, dainty 
wrists and slender, exquisite. hands; with a head and face 
as utterly faultless as a Venus. 

But the rare beauty-of nose, mouth, dimpled chin, 
pearl-and-rose complexion, are merely noticed as the nat- 
ural accompaniments of the marvelous hair and eyes—hair 
of pure golden brightness, breaking into little waves and 
willful curls, oven. over restraining plaits and coils ; long, 
large eyes, whose lovely blue is mysteriously dark and 
beautiful under the shadow of heavy black lashes, and 
the soft finish of the perfectly arched brow. 

Yes, Ethel, with ordinary mind, the ordinary want of 
education, the sunniest disposition in the world, the most 
loving, womanly, self-forgetful heart, has the magic gift 
of perfect beauty, which inevitably makes its blessed 
owner influential over the hearts and minds of men. 

Placing a single rose in her hair, Ethel completes the 
loveliness of the girlish picture, and with innocent pleas- 
ure in her beauty, joins Judge Aubrey in the library, and, 
while waiting for dinner,. chats so easily and naturally 
with him that he is delighted to find her confidence in his 
affection for her and hers for him has-put her perfectly at 
ease, and saved him the irksomeness of contending with 
timid, awkward reserve. 

So they dine in solitary state, and Ethel: wonders why 
it is that such a handsome man and splendid: establish- 
ment have no fair owner. 

‘* What thought is so absorbing, Ethel ?”’ asked Judge 
Aubrey, after dinner, as they sat before the drawing-room 
fire. 

“‘T was wondering why you have never married, sir,” 
was the honest answer. 

He: smiled at her, and said : 

‘Oh, I will entertain you some day with all my roman- 
tic heart-disasters, but your first evening must be devoted 
to yourself. You are on parade, you know, so you may 
go to the piano, and we will begin the business of the 
evening with a severe musical examination.” 

He spoke jestingly, but poor Ethel trembled as she 
obeyed, for in all her visions of brightening her guardian’s 
lonely home, er most distinct idea of accomplishing it 
was through her music; and now, suppose he did not 
like her performance ! 

It was not remarkable, and he would not slander music 
by complimenting it ; but, at the close of the long instru- 
mental piece, merely said: ‘‘ Let me hear your voice, 
Ethel.” 

The poor child was ready to cry with mortification and 
disappointment at his evident disapprobation, but, with 
perfect sweetness, tried to obey. Her back was toward 
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him, but in the mirror before her he saw the child-like 
face quiver with suppressed tears. 

She sang nearly through one verse of a ballad, and then 
a despairing conviction that the song was abominable to 
him, her voice intolerable discord, overcame her self-con- 
trol, and she broke down in childish sobs. He was horri- 
fied, and, excitedly intent on comforting and quieting her, 
he pressed hef slim white hand in his, kissed it tenderly, 
and said : 

‘‘Why, my dear child, what is the matter ? Your play- 
ing is not good, but your voice is very sweet. I was en- 
joying it, and busy getting ready a pretty compliment for 
you.” 

She smiled in the midst -of raining tears—a very 
drowned smile, that died in its birth, as she answered : 

‘*Oh, I am such a silly, useless thing! I had thought 
you would like my music, and that I could brighten your 
home for you, and—and—do something for you, who 
have done so much for me.” 

‘‘Why, Ethel, you do brighten it”—and then with seri- 
ous tenderness, he said: “It will be a dear privilege to 
me te devote my home, my wealth, and my life to Everard 
Cameron’s daughter, to say nothing, my dear, of my love 
for you personally.” 

With a sudden, graceful movement, she pressed his 
hand to her fresh, young lips and full, heaving breast, 
and looking up with flushed cheeks, eyes darkened with 
intense feeling,.and a face eloquent of enthusiastic love, 
she said: ‘‘ And the happiest daughter in the world could 
not have a home in a grander, nobler heart.” 

The tone, the look, her beauty, thrilled him with a de- 
licious rush of new thoughts and feelings, that made him 
turn abruptly and walk to the fireplace. 

To him she was no longer a daughter-like ward, but a 
beautiful woman, who had stormed his heart—a pure, in- 
nocent child, whose utter trust in him, whose admiring 
love for him, appealed to his tenderness and manliness, 
and gave him a guilty feeling of having betrayed her faith 
in him, beeause he was full of a passionate longing to 
make her his wife, before any other man—any younger 
man—could steal her away from him. And Ethel, con- 
trite. that her ardor had carried them into all the awk- 
wardness of a ‘‘scene,” exerted her womanly tact to get 
baek to the comfortable commonplace of conversation. 
So she said, as she seated herself before the fire, ‘‘I wish 
you would tell me something of my father—I know so 
little about him.” And Judge Aubrey entertained her 
with. tales of their joint college-life and friendship, till her 
tired: eyes reminded him of her recent journey and fatigue, 
and he peremptorily sent her to bed. Then he sat alone, 
with confident hope, picturing brightly his future life 
with pure, loving, child-like Ethel his wife. But he re- 
solved she should not suspect the nature of his love, that 
he would not ask her for the heart he was sure to win— 
that he thought was unconsciously his already—till she 
had seen something of society. 

His sister, Mrs. Lawreace, would be a convenient chap- 
erone, and with proud confidence in her rare beauty, he 
determined her girlish career should be a brilliant one, 
before he ended.it by claiming her willing love. She was 
the one precious thing—the one brightness in life to him 
now: He was lost in the delirious joy of loving, and 
there.is nothing like it—being loved is a shabby pleasure 
without it. 


Cuaprer IT. 
Ir was:a bright, beautiful morning—but all things were 
doubly bright and lovely to Arthur Aubrey now—and he 
and Ethel were seated at breakfast—she, with a most. un- 


romantic and healthy appetite, was only interested just 
then in muffins and broiled chicken, he hopelessly lost in 
the old, happy delirium, covertly watched her over his 
paper—watched the white, taper fingers investigating the 
chicken’s anatomy ; the long, black lashes of the down- 
cast eyes, the flecks of early sunlight on the golden hair— 
he enjoyed every item of her beanty with the pride of 
proprietorship ; he was sure of making it all his own 
some day. 

_ She had been in the city a week or so now, and had 
already tasted some of the sweets of society life ; but to- 
morrow night is a grand occasion, and Judge Aubrey an- 
ticipates the sensation she will make in her brilliant ball- 
dress with even more delight than the girl herself. 

“Well, Ethel, have you advised with some ball veteran 
about your toilet to-morrow night ? I will be fearfully 
mortified if you don’t make wholesale slaughter of hearts. 
But, of course, you will do your duty, and select lace and 
silk warranted fatal !’’ 

‘‘Your hopes are based entirely on the lace and silk, 
are they ? Well, then, hold Mrs. Lawrence responsible if 
your feelings are lacerated and your ward a wallflower, 
for she is arranging all these sacred mysteries.” 

‘‘And what are you so busy about, that you must rush 
off and slight your breakfast ?” he asks, as Ethel rises 
from a débris of egg-shells and chicken bones. ‘ Are you 
engaged in the momentous consideration as to whether 
‘he’ is to have a black or brown mustache ?” 

‘“‘He may have either,” she answers, gayly, as: she 
leaves the room, ‘‘for I am only to be fallen in love with 
to-morrow night. I shall not lose my heart and relieve 
you of my society for several years yet.” 

The next night he sat waiting in the library for Ethel 
absorbed in happy fancies, which were suddenly inter- 
rupted by her entrance, in the snowy splendor and fleecy 
mysteries of her ball-dress. 

He was dazzled by her radiant loveliness, and half-un- 
consciously muttered the quotation that exactly expressed 
his own heart at the moment: 


“A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this; 
To waste his whole heart in one kisa 

Upon her perfect lips.” 


‘What's that ?” asked Ethel. ‘Are the lace and silk 
satisfactory ? Come, I am impatient to test them.” 

She was soon lost to him in the delightful whirl and ex- 
citement of ballroom pleasures. The evening had not 
advanced far when Marion Orme, a fellow débutante and 
old school friend, attacked her with laughing indignation. 

“Ethel, you bad girl, you have ruined my prospects 
and broken my heart. Did you see my partner just 
now ?” 

‘* Who—that dark young man? How handsome he is ! 
How tall and distingué /” 

‘‘Oh! of course he is incomparable, and would be to 
every girl properly raised, even if he had pig eyes and a 
beefy nose, because, my dear, he is Sir Eustace Harcourt, 
of innumerable estates and ancestors from England. 
But, alas ! after his first glimpse of you, he was blind to 
my charms, and could only stare and ask about you—but 
here he comes’!”’ and she gayly darted off. 

Ethel turned, and found her guardian presenting the 
“dark young man ” of English glory. 

She was at once struck, almost scared, by a strange 
self-suppression in his manner, even in his look. He was 
unpleasantly silent and reserved, but watched her, and 
listened to her with such intentness that it disconcerted 
her, and made her think of serpents charming little, 
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helpless birds. A silly thought, owing to the size and 
blackness of his awfully handsome eyes, she concluded. 

He monopolized her in the most shocking manner the 
rest of the evening, and Ethel was like one bewitched. 
She saw her guardian’s grave, disapproving face; she 
knew she was wrong to permit his devoted and incessant 
attention, but she felt no wish nor care for anything but 
to float round the room in his arms to the dreamlike 
witchery of Strauss’s waltzes. 

And when they were not dancing, Sir Eustace’s dark, 
clear-cut face was bent low over her blonde beauty, in the 
most caressing attitude, talking to her in low tones, or 
listening for her trembling replies. As soon as possible 
Judge Aubrey, distressed and mortified, proposed leay- 
ing. Ethel ran into the ms 
dressing-room for her 
wraps. Mrs. Lawrence 
waylaid her, and began, in 
horrified tones : 

‘You astounding girl, 
what are you thinking 
of——” 

** Miss Cameron, let me 
wrap you,”’ interrupted 
Sir Eustace suddenly 
emerging from the dark- 
ness of a side-passage, and 
coolly drawing her hand 
through his arm, he es- 
corted her to the carriage, 
and in the darkness Ethel 
felt her little glove drawn 
from her hand, and mus- 
tached lips pressed pas- 
sionately to the soft fin- 
gers. Judge Aubrey could 
not have expressed his dis- 
pleasure more severely 
than he did by his utter 
silence. 

Ethel noticed and un- 
derstood it, but some way 
it neither distressed nor 
impressed her. And Sir 
Eustace was with her con- 
stantly in the days that 
followed her bad behavior 
at the ball, and seemed to 


brightness into his dark- 
ness, silence and reserve. 
She moved and looked 
like one under a spell, and 
the childlike face became 
so grave and sad that her guardian's tender heart ached 
to look at her. 

He was perplexed and troubled, miserable about Ethel, 
and yet afraid that the secret poison of jealous misery in 
his own heart would make him unjust to her young lover. 
He determined, coming home one day, that he would 
have a long talk with Ethel about Sir Eustace, which he 
thought his duty as her guardian. 

The rich, soft light of the dying day filled the long, 
beautiful drawing-room with tender glow and shadow, 
and the last red rays of the fallen sun fell on Ethel’s 
young head iike a baptism of fire, but glanced past Sir 
Eustace, leaving him in darkening gloom. 

They were both standing, she with downcast eyes and 
flushing cheeks, visibly trembling under his earnest 
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scrutiny, and low, excited tones. In the midst of this 
tableau the door opened, and Judge Aubrey entered, and 
surprised and pained, he stopped short before he reached 
them, unnoticed by either. For Sir Eustace suddenly 
started forward and clasped Ethel in his arms, saying, 
passionately : — 

‘You shall be my wife. You cannot deny that in heart 
and soul you are mine—mine only. Look up, darling ; 
let me read my answer in your true eyes.” 

And the girl, thrilled, quivering in his tightening arms, 
let her head droop helplessly on his breast, like the poor 
charmed bird. But quickly seeing her guardian’s pale 
face of agony, she gave a low, startled cry, and tried to 
spring away. But Sir Eustace, also seeing him, caught 

her hand, and with proud 
offensive confidence said : 

‘Judge Aubrey, you are 
Miss Cameron’s guardian. 
Isuppuse I should ask you 
for her hand—her heart is 
mine already. I must leave 
for England, quite unex- 
pectedly to me, in about 
twelve days, and I wish 
my wife to go with me,” 
drawing Ethel closer to 
him. 

There was a full min- 
ute’s silence, and then 
Judge Aubrey spoke quite 
gently to his ward : 

‘*Ethel, my child, try to 
think me your father 
speaking—TI, indeed, rep- 
resent him—imploring his 
daughter only to wait a 
year, six months — any 
reasonable time — till we 

_ ean know Sir Eustace bet- 
ter. You will do this for 
your father, my dear ?” 

But Ethel’s pale, dis- 
tressed. face is raised to 
the dark eyes she both 
fears and loves beyond 
all words, and, thinking 
solely of the anxious pain 
in them, she says : 

“T must go with him. 
I know him very little ; 
but, most surely, I know 
he is master of all my 
being.” 

Sir Eustace, with proud 
grace, raised her hand to his lips, and silently took his 
leave. 

In despair Judge Aubrey watched the hurried prepara- 
tions for the hasty wedding, and, at last, with a bursting 
heart, but no word or thought of reproach, he told the 
child-bride goodby, and his fervent ‘‘God bless and keep 
this dear child,’ made Ethel cry with its tender sadness, 
and echoed in her heart like a vague foreboding of evil. 


Cuapter IIT. 


Ir was a grand old place in the north of England—moro 
picturesque than pretty, for both house and grounds bore 
the traces of grandeur past rather than the graceful luxury 
of the present day. 
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Ethel had been more awed than pleased with the 
sombre loneliness of the empty, disused rooms, and the 
gloomy quiet of the big, dark house ; for, instead of the 
usual retinue of servants, the number was scarcely suffi- 
cient to wait on them, and Sir Eustace never alluded to 
domestic improvements of any kind. 

But what really troubled and astonished Ethel was, that 
though she had been in England several weeks, she had 
neither seen nor heard of any of her husband’s friends ; he 
never left the house, and had no visitors. And when she 
ever proposed riding, walking, or going to the village 
church, he was always ready with some excuse to keep 
her at home. 

He was with her constantly, and she could not think 
their infatuated love for each other at all diminished, yet 
she was unhappy. 

Their life seemed so unnatural; he was so strange, so 
self-suppressed, so unlike other people. Her home was 
little else than a prison, even though her jailer was a de- 
voted and beloved husband. 

She had hoped that in married life all his strange 
reserve and silent gloom would leave him, and she was 
disappointed that it was not so. 

She had often surprised him watching her with sly, curi- 
ous eyes, whose expression for the moment thrilled her 
with a vague terror. 

To-day the rain is falling drearily, and Ethel, in the 
midst of her toilet, has forgotten and neglected it as she 
sits before her toilet-table with bare neck and arms, 
utterly despondent. 

Her arms are stretched on the table before her, her head 
bowed down on their white fullness, and her thick hair 
falls waving and curling around her, and lies like sunlight 
on the dark carpet. 

Suddenly a touch startles her, and she looks up to see 
her husband standing over her with a lock of her long hair 
in his hand, at which he is looking intently. 

‘Why, Eustace, I did not hear you come in,” she said, 
trying to make her tone very bright and cheerful. But he 
only quoted, absently : 

“ Her hair is tawny with gold; 
Her eyes with purple are dark.” 


“You rude boy! Who wants to have ‘tawny’ hair and 
‘purple’ eyes? If that is the best you can say for my ap- 
pearance, I will think you are ashamed of me, and that 
explains why you shut me up so closely and neither let me 
see nor be seen.” 

To her surprise, he answered, sharply : 

‘“‘Why can’t you be satisfied with me? Can’t you be 
happy without the society and admiration of other 
men ?” 

‘‘Oh, Eustace, don’t say that ; it is not like you!” she 
exclaimed, with rising tears. 

He seemed not to hear her, or to notice the caressing 
arm that stole around his neck, but turned to leave the 
room, muttering : 

‘But no care or love can keep her true.” 

Ethel did not hear him, and at dinner she ignored their 
little unpleasantness, and talked with determined cheer- 
fulness and animation. That night when they were alone 
in the library she began a letter to Judge Aubrey. He 
picked up a book, but soon complained of fatigue, and 
went up-stairs to bed. 

When she had finished writing she looked at her watch ; 
it was half-past eleven, and scared to find herself down- 
stairs alone at that late hour, she hurriedly extinguished 
the light, and throwing wide open the door that the dim 
red fire-rays might shine into the dark hall, she started 


toward the stairs. But the figure of a man suddenly and 
noiselessly shot past her, and was lost in the curkness. 
Her terrified scream rang through the silence, but she 
listened in vain to hear her husband’s footsteps hurrying 
to her aid. 

‘‘ Strange he did not hear,” glanced through her mind, 
as she sped up-stairs to reach his protection. 

Her bedroom opened into his, and as she gained her door, 
she sprang in and locked it behind her, with a glad sense 
of safety. 

The room was brightly lighted, and the door which 
separated it from Sir Eustace’s stood wide open. Ethel 
started toward this door to reach and wake him, but 
stopped suddenly, and stood with dilated eyes fixed on the 
shadow of a man thrown from behind this door on the 
wall. Should she scream and wake Eustace? But no, 
the man would spring out and murder him before he was 
out of bed. 

She stood bewildered, and now her terrified eyes saw 
the shadow begin slowly to move—yes, he is going to 
peep out—there is the top of his head—there—there— 
“Oh, God have mercy !—it is Eustace himself !” 

He stood peering out at her with crazy eyes, and she 
staring with eyes almost as wild at him. 

‘““Where is he ?” he said, at last. ‘‘ You have hidden 
him in this room, but I will find him. You thought I 
was asleep, but I watched you, and I saw your fine lover 
with his blonde mustache !” 

Bravely she looks into his excited face, and said : 

‘Eustace, dear Eustace, be calm. Don’t you know all 
that is a delusion ?” 

“Delusion !” he echoed, with a boisterous laugh. 
“Qh, this is merry! My little wife thinks I am crazy, 
and I have her under lock and key,” putting the key of 
the door Ethel had locked. in his pocket. ‘And all the 
rest of the wide world think she is crazy.” 

His words flashed through her mind a sudden explana- 
tion of their solitary life, the avoided house, and his cruel 
cunning. She was in the power of a madman, whose in- 
sanity nobody suspected, and who had reported her mad, 
confined and cared for by his devoted love. 

Her only hope was in instant escape, and she darted 
into his room, only to find that door also locked, the key 
gone. 

He was fearfully excited by her attempt, and with 
menacing air rushed toward the screaming girl. Ethel 


sprang over chairs and beds to elude his throttling 
fingers, but he seized her and pushed her roughly into a 
corner, and with angry eyes said : 

“You can’t run off, Lady Harcourt; you shall never 
leave this room alive. You have hidden your lover in this 
room ; but I will watch, my lady, and when I see you two 
together I will put this bullet through your wise heads.”’ 

He tapped his pistol, and walked away, muttering. 
Ethel threw herself on the bed, and gave way to wild sob- 
bing. Sir Eustace nailed down both her windows, and 
putting in his pocket the key of the door that separated 
their rooms, he left her alone with a closed door between 
them. 

But there was no rest or peace for poor Ethel. For a 
long time she listened to his footsteps pacing the floor, and 
then all was so quiet that she tip-toed to his door to peep 
through the keyhole and satisfy herself that he slept. She 
stooped to do so, and there, close to her, was a black eye 
staring at her from the other side of the keyhole. 

She bounded back with a shriek of horror, and ran 
shuddering into the furthest corner, and cowered down in 

} a helpless, terrified heap. He opened the door at once, 
saying : 
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“So, Lady Harcourt, you try to watch me, do you? I 
will put out the light, and then you can’t; and I think 
your lover will come out in the dark, and if I hear him 
near you I'll kill him.” 

He turned off the gas in her room and then in his, and 
Ethel heard him stumbling, and angrily muttering in the 
total darkness. Then she was filled with a wild fear that 
he would clutch and throttle her; so, hastily slipping 
off her shoes, and gathering her skirts close to her, she 
stealthily crossed the room, and crept under a low sofa 
against the wall, where she lay on her back, flattened out 
on the floor, listening, almost dead with terror. 

He seemed to grow more and more excited in the dark- 
ness ; from muttering he began to cry out—the terrible 
cry of the insane. 

Suddenly the report of a pistol made her quake, but the 
ball passed harmlessly into the wall on the opposite side 
of the room. 

“Tkilled him! Ikilled him! Ethel, where are you ? 
Get me a light—a light, I tell yon. Where are you ?” he 
shrieked. ‘‘Ah, you are hiding from me, but I will find 
you, madam !” 

And then she heard him feel over the bed, scramble 
under the bed, and at last he reached her sofa. She was 
afraid to breathe; his foot brushed her shoulder. He 
passed his hand all over the seat and back, and finally 
turned away, screaming for light. 

The night-slowly dragged on, so full of terror to poor 
Ethel that it-was delicious relief when, toward daylight, 
she was assured, by his heavy, regular breathing, that he 
slept. 

She cantiously crawled out of her uncomfortable 
hiding-place, and lay down to rest mind and body, if 
possible. 

It was breakfast-time before he stirred, and Ethel sat 
anxiously waiting to see in what humor he would wake. 
His excitement had vanished, but he would not raise his 
eyes, and preserved a sullen silence. 

She hoped he would go down-stairs, and leave the door 
unlocked ; but that chance of escape was denied her, for 
he carefully fastened her in. She wisely made no effort 
or appeal, but.said, quite calmly : 

‘“‘Eustace, please send Margaret here with my break- 
fast.” 

She waited uneasily, for she depended on convincing 
Margaret of her sanity and frightful imprisonment, to 
gain through her assistance liberty and sadety. 

At last the woman eame with her breakfast, but Sir 
Eustace followed, and stood against the closed door in 
watchful silence. With a desperate effort to be calm, 
Ethel said : 

‘Margaret, come here ; I want to speak to you”—but 
seeing she was afraid of her, spoke on rapidly—‘‘ Margaret, 
don’t believe I am crazy—indeed, I am not. It is a cruel 
story he has told you all. Oh, help me, for the love of 
Heaven! He—he is insane. Don’t you see it? Look at 
him now. You must tell some one to come save me. 
Quick ! quick! He will murder me, I tell you!” she 
shrieked after the retreating woman. ‘‘Oh, in mercy, 
don’t leave me! I tell you he is a madman !”—wildly 
clinging to the scared servant. ‘‘ Have you no heart? 
Can you leave me helpless in the power of a maniac ?” 

But Margaret had rushed screaming from the room, and 
the poor girl was furiously clutched and thrown to the 
floor, and there she lay still and hopeless, looking into the 
murderous eyes that glared down at her. 

He hissed and stuttered unintelligibly, stooping over 
her ; and Ethel, sure that her death was at hand, had only 
a dull wonder whether he would choke or shoot her. 


He drew out his pistol ; she felt the cold steel press her 
temple, and shut her eyes ; but he'sprang up’ with:a silly 
laugh. 

“Ah, no; Tamasmart fellow. I will not kill-yon now 
with a noisy pistol—it talks too loud in daylight ; but to- 
night you shall sleep with your head close to mine, and 
then I am sure we will be alike—queer feelings, you know, 
sometimes ’’— tapping his forehead. Then he said, quite 
earnestly : ‘Tell me, are you not Queen Elizabeth? I 
am anxious to know, for in that case I will assert our right 
to the crown.” 

Ethel neither stirred nor spoke, and he rambled on wun- 
answered till his words became indistinct mutterings. At 
last he left her, locking the door behind him. 

He had not long been down-stairs when Margaret came 
in, and respectfully ‘‘ gave warning” that she could no 
longer attend to Lady Harcourt’s room, since she had 
become so violent. : 

Sir Eustace listened in his habitual silence, but Mar- 
garet was alarmed when she had reached the hall to hear 
a peal of horrid laughter from the library. 

Ethel was left unmolested the rest of that dreary Spring 
day, but she listened in an agony of dread to his monot- 
onous pacing in the lower hall. Once or twice she heard 
him outside her door, and his low chuckle or laugh 
almost froze her blood with horror ; in her excitement she 
was sure she could see his black eyes staring at her 
through the keyhole. 

She anticipated the coming night with intense dread of 
his murderous frenzy, and yet with a feverish hope that 
through some mad caprice of his she might effect her 
escape. As day darkened into night, black clouds an 
crashing thunder threatened a fearful storm. In the fast- 
gathering darkness Ethel hastily took off her rustling, 
tell-tale silk, and dressed herself in a soft brown cash- 
mere ; then she slipped off her shoes and underskirt, and 
found she could move as noiselessly as a cat. The room 
was now perfectly dark ; but she had neither seen nor 
heard of a servant since Margaret’s flight. 

The storm was raging, and all over the big house there 
was a tremendous banging of doors and slamming of shut- 
ters. At last she heard Sir Eustace walking rapidly 
toward her door ; she threw herself on the bed and deter_ 
mined to feign sleep. 

He came to the bed at once, shook her roughly by the, 
shoulder, and peered into her face ; she raised her lids 
heavily, saw him standing over her, with a candle in his 
hand 


‘‘Oh, Eustace, I am so sleepy! I have taken mor- 
phine. ” 

“Get up,” he answered. ‘Don’t you hear all those 
devils beating at my doors and windows ?” 

‘Tt is the storm, dear?” 

“Tt is the devils, I tell you, that you have brought 
after me; but I have fastened the whole house, and I have 
my pistol ready for the first one that comes down the 
chimney.” 

She saw that he was fearfully excited by the storm, and 
tried to divert his mind. 

‘‘ Eustace, why does not some one light the gas ?” 

““T have sent away all those spying servants,” he an- 
swered ; “and there shall be no more light than this 
candle to-night.” 

‘Have we no matches ?” 

‘‘No, madam, no matches. You go to bed—take down 
that hair and go to bed !” 

‘““Why, Eustace, it is only eight o’clock.” 

“Take down that hair and go to bed!” he repeated, 
fiercely. 
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* Slowly she unfastened her hair, and lazily the great 
golden curl unrolled its glittering length, till it lay on the 
floor. He was standing about a yard from her, with the 
lighted candle in his hand, watching the small, weak 
fingers awkwardly trying to manage the long mass; a 
little beyond him was the door he had left ajar. 

Suddenly the helpless fingers became strong and skill- 
ful, and quick as thought the yellow mass flew over the 
candle and extinguished it, and Ethel bounded into the 
dark hall. With a cry of rage he caught at the flying 
hair, tearing out a handful, but its owner escaped him. 

Ethel crouched behind a bronze statue in an agony of 
fear that a flash of lightning would betray her to her furi- 
ous pursuer. 

He plunged and screamed, and rushed wildly to and 
fro, frequently brushing by her, but never finding her. 


flying hair springing through the open door—a pistol- 

ball whizzed past her, but she flew unhurt through the 

pelting rain and protecting night. Sir Eustace followed, 

but in the darkness of the storm he will surely lose her. 
* * % * * * 

Dr. Wilburn’s small sitting-room looked cozy and 
bright in pleasant defiance of the raging storm. The 
good old doctor was seated before a glowing fire; his 
pretty daughter, standing near, was busily engaged in 
filling his pipe with skillful fingers. 

‘Well, father, you can fix yourself for a lazy, comfort- 
able evening, with your pipe and your daughter, for 
nobody will call you out in su¢h a storm.” 

“‘T hope you are right, my dear —but there; Listen !” 
Rap ! rap !—with a disappointed sigh, Dr. Wilburn laid 
down his pipe, and opened the door. 
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At last she heard him descending the stairs, then 
groping and stumbling through the lower hall in his per- 
sistent search. 

Noiselessly, but with a beating heart, she followed him 
down-stairs, creeping cat-like toward the large front door. 
But it was slow, dangerous work, for the hall was im- 
mensely long, and Sir Eustace was rushing hither and 
thither in his mad search. 

Ethel was sick with terror whenever she heard him 
near—oh ! if he should clutch and throttle her in this 
black darkness ; but her soft dress and bare feet pre- 
vented detection, and, at last, she has reached the heavy 
door ! 

She waits till she hears him at the other end of the hall, 
then quickly draws the noisy bolt—a horrid flash of light- 
ning brings out of the blackness the picture of a girl with 


“Ts it you, Jim Brown? What is the matter ?” 

‘Nobody sick, sir; but I am driving a gentleman to 
Wylemor Hall, and it is nearly half a mile further; and 
the storm is so bad, if you’ve no objection, sir, he is will- 
ing to rest here till it eases up a little bit—a very nice 
gentleman from America, sir ; Judge Aubrey is his name.” 

“Certainly, Jim ; bring him in, and you will find a fire 
in the kitchen.” 

In a few minutes Judge Aubrey was comfortably estab- 
lished before the doctor's fire ; and it was not long before 
his cordial, winning manner, and easy flow of talk had 
made the three quite friendly and chatty. Finally he 
said : 

‘‘T am on my way to pay a most unexpected visit to 
some friends of mine, and neighbors of yours—you know 
the Harcourts, doctor ?” 
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“T have never seen Lady Harcourt, sir, but I 
know Sir Eustace.” 

‘And you have never met Lady Harcourt,” 
echoed Judge Aubrey, with some surprise. 

‘Her affliction keeps her closely at home,” ex- 
plained the doctor. 

‘* Her affliction ?” exclaimed Judge Aubrey. 

‘Why, Sir Eustace makes no secret of it—only 
the other day he was talking to me of the possi- 
bility of his wife’s recovery—she is insane.” 

‘¢Sir Eustace said that ? Then he lied. I have 
known her all her life—Ethel insane! It is mon- 
strous—what can he mean—is he crazy himself ? 
Good heavens, he may be! Doctor, is there in- 
sanity in his family ?” 

‘© Well, I have heard rumors of the kind about 
his maternal grandmother, but the old lady is long 
since dead, and it has never been thought of in 
connection with him.” 

A knock at the door interrupted him. As he 
opened it the figure of a woman rushed past him, 
nor stopped till she had reached the warm, bright 
sitting-room, then turned toward him an implor- 
ing face: ‘‘Oh, shut that door quick !—quick ! 
He is out there, somewhere ’— then, with a des- 
perate effort to control her violent excitement, she 
addressed Dr. Wilburn more collectedly : ‘‘I am 
Lady Harcourt, and, oh! sir, I am not crazy—it 
is a mad story, he—my husband—has told of me. 
I have just escaped from his cruel imprisonment. 
He has tried to take my life ; he—he is a lunatic. 
Oh, sir, won’t you protect me from him ?” 

What the doctor would have thought of this in- 
coherent appeal, and of the mad figure that deliv- 
ered it, it is impossible to say. She was bare- 
footed, hareheaded, with streaming hair, pale face, 
and immense wild eyes. But he had no time to reply, 
for Judge Aubrey, who was behind her, reached her with 
one stride, clasped the drenched, miserable girl in his 
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strong arms, saying, so tenderly : ‘‘My poor Ethel—my 
precious child !” 

And she neither started nor exclaimed at sight of him, 
but was completely lost in the rapture of relief and 
safety. 

She clung to him convulsively with long, deep sobs. 
He tried in vain to quiet her; her nerves had been 
strained too cruelly, and at last Dr. Wilburn administered 
an opiate to induce rest and sleep. 

And while they were all busied over Ethel, no one saw 
the white face mashed against the window-pane, gazing in 
on them from the outer darkness, nor heard the low, ‘‘ Ha, 
ha!” of the maniac as he prowled around the small 
house. 

“Laura,” said the doctor to his daughter, ‘‘you can 
give Lady Harcourt your room to-night.” 

‘Please don’t leave me alone,” pleaded Ethel. 

‘‘TLaura shall stay with you—she is a capital little nurse, 
and the room opens into this. Judge Aubrey and I will 
sit in here till we are sure you are sleeping soundly.”” 

Laura Wilburn carried a lamp into the adjoining room 
to prepare it for Ethel, and at once called out : 

' “Father, some one has left the window open, and the 
rain is beating in.” 

“*T will close it for you,” and the old doctor hurried to 
her assistance. 

While he was struggling with the window, he was startled 
by a piercing scream from his daughter, and turning 
round, saw at once the cause of her alarm. Under the 
bed, peering up at them, was the face of a man—the face 
of Sir Eustace Harcourt, with the unmistakable crazy 
glitter in the great black eyes. 

The poor creature scrambled out excitedly, exclaiming: 
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“Ah, you have found me, and you think I am for 
Bedlam ; but I am wiser than you.”’ 

With the last word there was a loud report, and Sir 
Eustace, just risen to his feet, fell heavily tothe floor. He 
was wise—for he had sent his darkened soul into the 
world of light. 


Cuarter IV. 

Four years passed away—years spent by Ethel in the 
beautiful solitude of Judge Aubrey’s home on the 
Hudson. With firm resolve she constantly put from her 
thoughts the horrible episode of her brief married life, 
and in Judge Aubrey’s frequent visits to her she tried 
hard to gratify him by her cheerfulness. 

But she could not entirely regain the light-heartedness 
she had lost at sixteen. Still her life was busy and bright, 
oceupied with music and flowers, and with nursing and 
helping all the attainable sick and poor. 

The young widow makes a lovely picture this evening, 
seated on a rustic bench absorbed in sorting a lapful of 
bright flowers. She is dressed in lilac, with ereamy buds 
in her golden hair and nestled at her snowy throat, and a 

.soft, beautiful pink in each smooth cheek. 

‘‘Her beauty is more perfect now than in her early girl- 
hood,” thought Judge Aubrey, as he came down the long 
oak grove to join her. 

She looked up at the sound of his footsteps, and the 
glad light in her large eyes was the dearest sight in the 
world to him. 

‘Well, Ethel, I bring you an order from my sister—a 
peremptory order to come into the world again. She is 
outraged at your persistent refusal to leave your solitude ; 
and, Ethel, it would please me very much to see you in 
society once more.” 

“T would do a great deal to please you,” she said, quite 
simply. 

‘Well, then, join my sister in her trip ; it will brighten 
you so ; she is going to Paris, Rome, Naples, and wherever 
else your inclination may suggest. She expects to return 
next Fall. Don’t you think it would be pleasant ?” 

Ethel mused a little, and reluctantly consented. 

“The truth is,” she confessed, looking up brightly, ‘‘I 
cannot imagine myself enjoying anything away from you. 
You have spoiled me completely. I want to be always 
with you.” 

A glow of gladness swept over his face, and bending 
over her, he said, in quick, low tones: 

‘‘Ethel, my darling, would it pain you to know I love 
you, that I have suffered through the hopelessness of that 
love jor many years, and I am afraid to ask you, darling, 
to be my wife, for your happiness is more precious to me 
than my own, and I fear you would sacrifice it in consent- 
ing. Ethel, never let false kindness influence your an- 
swer if you cannot honestly give me the love I want.” 

Bravely she raised her flushed face to meet his anxious 
eyes. 

‘“Why do you wrong yourself and me with such a 
thought ? You have all ‘the love that nature gave me,’ 
and how much that is I will prove to you when Iam your 
wife.” 

With a low ‘‘Thank God,” he drew her close to him, 
whispering : 

‘“My darling, I will make you happy.” 


Tue pith of conversation does not consist in exhibiting 
your own superior knowledge on matters of small conse- 
quence, but in enlarging, improving, and correcting the 
information you possess by the authority of others. 
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“ Marpen, what are you secking- 
As you sit by the river-side, 
Watching the bubbles breaking, 
Hearing the waters glide ?” 
“IT am looking for hopes that perished 
Like bubbles that vanished in air; 
I listen for voices cherished, 
That I never again shall hear.” 


“Young man, what are you seeking, 
As you gaze on the Justrous night, 
Watching the meteors streaking 
The violet heavens with light ?” 
“I'm seeking to read the story 
Of life, with its hopes and fears; 
Knowledge and power and glory, 
Love's passionate joys and tears.” 


“Old man, what are you seeking, 
As you sit in the churchyard lone, 
Bent o’er the bright flowers decking 
The grave with its eold headstone ?” 
“I’m seeking what Heaven is giving, 
The rest that the wearied ones crave: 
I’m seeking my dead that are living, 
As flowers grow out of the grave.” 
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By DurTron Cook. 


Axnovt the year 1650, in the Coal Yard, Drury Lane— 
‘the last turning on the east side as you walk toward St. 
Giles’s ’—there was born one Eleanora, Eleanor, or Ellen 
Gwynn, or Gwin—‘‘a plebeian of the lowest rank”: so 
runs the more accepted account of the entrance into the 
world of Mr. Pepys’s ‘‘ pretty witty Nelly,” the most ad- 
mired comic actress of the Restoration, ‘‘erept the stage ” 
to become one of the many ‘‘misses ” of King Charles IT. 
Arival story, favored by certain of her noble descendants, 
to the effect that Nell Gwynn, her real name being Mar- 
garet Symcott, was born at Hereford, may be dismissed as 
of inferior credit; albeit local authority has been long 
wont to point out a mean building behind the Oak Inn of 
that cathedral city as the birthplace of the actress. 

On the subject of her parentage tradition is absolutely 
silent; nor is there much f® be said concerning her educa- 
tion and early life. Her biographers have industriously 
raked for stray scraps of fact even in such refuse as the 
lampoons, the scurrilous verses, and street-songs of her 
period without, however, discovering much of worth or 
significance. From the unclean pages of the ‘‘ State Poems”’ 
it has been gathered that Nell Gwnn stepped from the 
‘‘night-cellar ” in which she was born, to sel! fish in the 
streets, to haunt tavern doors and windows as a ballad- 
singer, amazing the toping company within by the bright 
music of her fresh young voice ; to act as serving-girl in 
the flagitious establishment of a certain Madame Ross, and 
hind strong waters to the gallants and gentlemen, its fre- 
quenters and patrons; and afterward to figure as an 
orange-wench at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, vending 
refreshments to the audience of its pit, and interchanging 
with them much rough wit and broad impertinence. 
Presently it is told that she was invited by Hart and Laey, 
the leading players of the company, to abandon her basket 
of oranges and pippins and to mount on the stage as an 
actress. 

John Lacy, the Roscius of ‘‘ Evelyn,” was an admired 
comedian, very handsome of shape and feature, famous as 
Falstaff, as the Irishman Teague in Sir Robert Howard's 
comedy of the ‘‘ Committee,” as Bayes in ‘‘ The Rehearsal.” 
Charles Hart, the great-nephew of Shakespeare, was now 
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of mature years, for he had appeared as a boy-actress some 
time before the Civil War closed the theatres, and had held 
a commission.in the king’s. army; he was a tragedian much 
applauded. as Othello, as Aminter, as Arbaces, Alexander, 
Rollo, and Brutus. It was said of him that his action 
charmed the eye before his speech delighted the ear, that 
he gave importance ‘to the most insignificant characters, 
and lent lustre to the dullest of parts. Ascandalous poem 
by Sir George Etherege, that ‘‘satirical coxcomb,” as 
Macaulay calls him, counts Lacy and Hart among the ear- 
liest of the lovers of Nell Gwynn. It seems certain that 
from both she received instruction in the player’s art, 
learning, it may be, of the one how to play tragedy, and 
of the other how to shine in comedy. Her first essay 
upon the stage was made at the Theatre Royal early in 
1665. She appeared as Cydaria, the daughter of Monte- 
zuma, in Dryden’s new tragedy of ‘‘The Indian Emperor ; 
Or, the Conquest of Mexico,” produced as a sort of sequel 
to the play of ‘‘The Indian Queen” he had written in 
conjunction with his brother-in-law, Sir Robert Howard. 
The conclusion of ‘‘ The Indian Queen” left but two of 
the dramatis persone surviving ; it was necessary, there- 
fore, to create various new characters for ‘‘The Indian 
Emperor.” Cortez, with his Spaniards, appears, invading 
the kingdom of Montezuma, whose daughter, Cydaria, be- 
comes enamored of the conqueror, but finds a rival in 
Almeria, the daughter of Amexia, the deposed Queen of 
Mexico. Montezuma is defeated by the Spaniards, im- 
prisoned, and tortured upon the rack; he is haunted by 
the ghost of Amezia ‘‘with a dagger in her breast”; 
finally he lays violent hands upon himself. The jealous 
Almeria stabs Cydaria, of whom Cortez has avowed him- 
self the lover. Hart appeared as Cortez, Mohun as Mon- 
tezeuma, and Mrs. Marshall as Almeria. The tragedy is 
written in rhyme, the lines often jingling together meanly 
and trivially enough. Mr. Pepys criticises Nell Gwynn’s 
performance of Cydaria with some severity; but he is 
writing in 1667, and the success the actress had mean- 
while obtained in comedy may have prejudiced him 
against her tragic efforts. In August, 1667, he visits the 
King’s playhouse with Lord Brouncker and his mistress, 
to see ‘‘The Indian Emperor,” and notes the reappear- 
ance of Nell, at which he rejoices ; adding, however, that 
he was ‘most infinitely displeased with her being put to 
act the Emperor's daughter, a great and serious part which 
she does most basely.” And his opinion remains the 
same when he sees ‘‘The Indian Emperor” again, three 
months later, and pronounces it a good play, ‘‘ but not so 
good as people cry it up, I think ”; and headds, ‘‘ though, 
above all things, Nell’s ill-speaking of a great part made 
me mad.” 

Pepys’s first mention of the actress occurs under date 
the 8d April, 1665, when he records his visit to the Duke’s 
Theatre, to see the tragedy of ‘‘Mustapha,” by Lord 
Orrey, and notes: ‘‘ All the pleasure of the play was, the 
King and my Lady Castlemaine were there, and pretty, 
witty Nelly, at the King’s house, and the younger Mar- 
shall sat néxt us, which pleased me mightily.” Of her 
acting he gives no account whatever, until December in 
the following year, when the Hon. James Howard’s 
‘English Monsieur” was presented: ‘“‘A mighty pretty 
play, very witty and pleasant,” writes Pepys; ‘‘and the 
women do very well, but above all little Nelly, that I am 
mightily pleased with the play, and much with the house, 
more than ever I expected ; the women doing better than 
ever I expected, and very fine women.” Pepys was ‘in 
pain to be seen,” however, and, as he confesses, ‘‘ hid 
himeelf.” The theatres had for some time been closed, 
because of the great plague, and were but just open again. 


Nell Gwynn, it has been assumed, played Lady Wealthy 
in the comedy, her friends, Hart and Lacy, appearing as 
Wellbred and Frenchlove. Two months later Pepys wit- 
nessed her performance in ‘“‘The Humorous Lieutenant ” 
of Beaumont and Fletcher: ‘‘A most pretty woman, who 
acted the great part of Colia to-day very fine, and did it 
well.” His friend, Mrs. Knip, the actress, introduced 
him and his party behind the scenes ; he was presented to 
Nell Gwynn. ‘‘I kissed her, and so did my wife,” he re- 
cords, ‘‘and a mighty pretty soul she is.” He staid to 
see a dance rehearsed for the morrow’s performance of Sir 
John Suckling’s ‘‘Goblins,” and returned home much 
gratified with his entertainment, and “ specially kissing of 
Nelly,” he is careful to add. In March, 1667, he is de- 
lighted with Nell’s personation of Florimel, the maid of 
honor in Dryden’s comedy of ‘‘Secret Love; Or, The 
Maiden Queen.” He never hopes to see the like done 
again by man or woman. ‘So great performance of a 
comical part was never, I believe, in the world before, as 
Nell do this, both as a mad girl, then most and best of all 
when she comes in like a young gallant, and hath the mo- 
tions and cartiage of a spark the most that I ever saw any 
man have.” The comedy is well supplied with lively dia- 
logue, and the part of Florimel seems to have been ex- 
pressly devised for Nell Gwynn. The description of the 
beauty of Florimel by the courtier Celadon is, perhaps, to 
be accepted as a portrayal of the actress. He credits her 
with “‘an oval face, clear skin, hazel eyes, thick brown 
eyebrows and hair... . a turned up nose that gives an 
air to her.” ‘‘Qh!” he addresses her, ‘‘I find I am more 
and more in love with you: a full nether lip, an out- 
mouth, that makes mine water at it ; the bottom of your 
cheeks a little blub, and two dimples when you smile. 
For your stature, *tis well, and for your wit, ’twas given 
you by one that knew it had been thrown away upon an 
ill face. Come, you are handsome, there’s no denying 
it.” To trick Celadon and his mistresses Olinda and 
Sabina, Florimel presently assumes male dress, and mocks 
the airs and graces of the gallants of the time. ‘If 
clothes and a bunne mine will take ’em, I shall do’t,” she 
soliloquizes. ‘‘Save you, Monsieur Florimel! Faith, 
methinks you are a very jaunty fellow, poudré et ajusté as 
well as the best of them. I can manage the little comb, 
set my hat, shake my garniture, toss about my empty 
noddle, walk with a courant slur, and at every step peck 
down my head. If I should be mistaken for some cour- 
tier now, pray where’s the difference ?” The comedy is 
remarkable for containing but three male characters to 
eight female. 

Pepys witnesses again and again the representation of 
‘Secret Love,” and never fails to register anew his de- 
light at Nelly’s efforts as Florimel, although upon one oc- 
casion he considers that Nelly’s dancing has been excelled 
by the jig accomplished by Moll Davis in boy’s clothes at 
the Duke’s Theatre. On Mayday morning, 1666, he is 
gratified by observing the actress ‘‘in her smock sleeves 
and bodiee,” standing at the door of her lodgings in 
Drury Lane—a street of some consideration and fashion in 
those times ; she is looking on while the milkmaids dance, 
aceording to custom, with garlands upon their pails, to 
the music of a fiddle. Two months later, and he is 
troubled to learn that my Lord Buckhurst ‘‘ hath got Nell 
away from the King’s house, and gives her £100 a year ” ; 
she has sent her parts to the house, and has resolved to act 
no more. She has left London, it seems, for Epsom, and 
is lodged there next door to the King’s Head, keeping 
‘‘merry house” there with his lordship and Sir Charles 
Sedley. ‘Poor girl, I pity her,” writes Mr. Pepys ; 
‘but more the loss of her at the King’s house.” She 
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was an actress, and what could be expected of an actress ? 
In little more than a month, however, Nelly has returned 
to her theatrical duties, and resumed her original charac- 
ter of Cydaria, in ‘‘ The Indian Emperor.” It is told of 
her that she is now very poor and neglected ; that Lord 
Buckhurst has scornfully abandoned her, and that she 
has lost the favor of my Lady Castlemaine, who had been 
formerly a great friend to her. In October she was play- 
ing the heroine of ‘ Flora’s Vagaries,” and appearing as 
Alizia in Lord Orrey’s tragedy of ‘‘ The Black Prince.” 
Mr. Pepys was again taken behind the scenes by his 
friend, Mrs. Knip, and even admitted to the women’s re- 
tiring-room, where he found Nelly all unready, dressing 
herself, and pronounced her very pretty, prettier even 
than he had thought. He sits in the scene-room, is re- 
galed with 
fruit, and gives 
Knip her cues 
and hears her 
recite her part 
in “Flora’s 
Vagaries.”’ 
“But Lord,” 
he writes, ‘‘to 
see how they 
were painted 
would make a 
man mad, and 
did make me 
loathe them!” 
He was much 
shocked, too, 
at the license 
of speech pre- 
vailing behind 
the curtain, at 
the base com- 
pany of men, 
and how poor 
their clothes 
really were, 
and yet what 
a show they 
made on the 
stage by 
candlelight ! 
“To see how 
Nelly cursed 
for having so 
few people in 
the pit was pretty,” he observes. There was but a 
thin house; a new play at the Duke’s Theatre had 
drawn away the audience of the King’s. In Decem- 
ber her ‘‘mad part” in James Howard’s comedy, ‘‘The 
Mad Couple,” was thought by Mr. Pepys to be “ excel- 
lently done”; and he notes it as a miracle to him “to 
think how ill she do any serious part, as in the other day, 
just like a fool ora changeling, and in a mad part do 
beyond imitation almost.” She had been attempting a 
serious character in the revived play of ‘‘ The Surprisal,” 
by Sir Robert Howard, ‘which she spoils,” as it seemed 
to Pepys. 

Of Nell Gwynn’s acting Pepys makes no further men- 
tion ; although he observes upon her unseemly conduct as 
one of the audience in January, 1669. ‘‘My wife and I 
went to the King’s playhouse, and there saw the ‘Island 
Princess ’"— the first time I ever saw it, and it is a pretty 
good play, many good things being in it, and a good 
scene of a town on fire. We sat in an upper box, and the 
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jade Nell came and sat in the next box—a bold, merry 
slut, who lay laughing there upon people, and with a 
comrade of the Duke’s house that came in to see the play.” 
It is certain, however, that in 1668 she undertook the 
pathetic part of Bellaris in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
‘« Philaster,” and represented Jacinthain Dryden’s ‘‘ Even- 
ing’s Love, or the Mock Astrologer,” an adaptation from 
the French. In 1669 she was the Valeria of Dryden’s 
““Tyrannic Love”; she was the Almahide of his ‘‘Con- 
quest of Granada” in 1670. 

It was in January, 1668, that Pepys learnt for the first 
time that the King had sent for Nell Gwynn—for Charles 
II. sent for mistresses as other monarchs sent for minis- 
ters. Mr. Pepys expresses his regret upon the occasion, 
and ‘‘can hope for no good to the state from having a 
prince so de- 
voted to his 
pleasure.” In 
the previous 
October Pepys 
had been told 
of the falling 
out of Nelly 
with her sister- 
actresses, the 
Marshalls. It 
seems that 
Beck Marshall 
had taunted 
Nelly with 
being the mis- 
tress of my 
Lord Buck- 
hurst; Nelly 
had _ retorted 
that, although 
she had served 
at Madame 
Ross’s, she was 
‘but one man’s 
mistress,’’ 
which was 
more than Beck 
Marshall could 
say; for, 
“though a 
Presbyter’s 
praying daugh- 
ter,” her char- 
acter for mo- 
rality and continence was reproachable enough. The 
Marshalls were understood to be the daughters of Stephen 
Marshall, the Presbyterian minister, of whom an account 
is furnished in Neal’s ‘‘ History of the Puritans.” 

If Nelly spoke truth, her reputation may perhaps be 
spared any scandal as to her relations with her fellow- 
players Hart and Lacy. Upon the stage Hart was so 
often required to figure as her lover that a belief may have 
prevailed—not unusual in such circumstances—to the effect 
that he maintained the character both within and without 
the theatre. It is also difficult to credit the popular story 
that Mrs. Knight, celebrated as a singer, and a favorite of 
the King’s, had been sent by Charles with overtures to 
Nell Gwynn, but that Lord Buckhurst had refused to re- 
sign his mistress unless the large sums he had lavished 
upon her were repaid, and until he received the royal 
promise that the Earldom of Middlesex should be conferred 
upon him. Apparently the actress had been abandoned 
by Lord Buckhurst some months before she obtained the 
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favor of the King. His lordship was direct heir to the 
Earldom of Dorset, and was not created Baron Cranfield 
and Earl of Middlesex until 1675, after the death in the 
previous year of his maternal uncle Lionel, the last of the 
Cranfields, Earls of Middlesex. Lord Buckhurst had in- 
herited his uncle’s estates, and the King might reasonably 
confer upon him his uncle’s titles without any bargaining 
and sale of Nell Gwynn disgracing the transaction. 

The nobleman’s 
youth had _ been 
profligate ‘enough, 
yet, as Macaulay 
writes, ‘‘In_ the , 
midst of follies and 
vices, his courage- 
ous spirit, his fine 
understanding, and 
his natural good- 
ness of heart had 
been conspicuous.” 
He is one of the 
*“‘Noble Authors” 
of Horace Walpole, 
who says of him 
that ‘“‘he was the 
finest gentleman of 
the voluptuous 
court of Charles IT. 
and in the gloomy 
one of King Wil- 
liam. , He had as 
much wit as his 
first master, or his 
contemporaries 
Buckingham and 
Rochester, without 
the royal want of 
feeling, the duke’s 
want of principles, 
or the earl’s want 
of thought..... 
He was not free 
from the failing of 
humanity, but he 
had the tenderness 
of it too, which 
made everybody ex- 
cuse whom every- 
body loved.” Bur- 
net, in his ‘ His- 
tory of his Own — 
Times,” while ap- | 
plauding the gener- 
ous and bountiful 
nature of Buck- 
hurst, lays stress 
upon his indolence and phlegm. ‘‘ He was so lazy that, 
though the King seemed to court him to be a favorite, he 
would not give himself the trouble that belonged to that 
post. He hated the court and despised the King when 
he saw he was neither generous nor tender-hearted.” This 
was scarcely the man to sell his mistress, or to exact 
terms for his surrender of her—even to a king. 

In the Memoirs of the Count de Grammont a descrip- 
tion occurs of the visit of Queen Catherine to Tunbridge 
Wells—‘‘the place of all Europe the most rural and 
simple, and yet at the same time the most entertaining 
and agreeable.”” The Queen, ‘‘ confining in the bottom of 
her heart that grief and uneasiness she could not over- 
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come,” had perceived that Miss Frances Therésa Stewart, 
the granddaughter of the first Lord Blantyre, ‘ triumph- 
antly possessed the affections of the Kiug.” Either that 
there might be no intermission in the diversions of the 
place, or ‘‘to retort upon Miss Stewart by the presence of 
Nell Gwynn part of the uneasiness she felt from hers,” 
the Queen had sent for the players from London to per- 
form at Tunbridge. 

It was said, indeed, that Miss Stewart would have 
been Queen of England ‘‘ had the King been as free 
to give his hand as he was to surrender his heart.” 
To conciliate her, or to try whether jealousy was not 
the real occasion of her coyness, he even attempted 
certain reforms: ‘‘ the Nell Gwynns, the Miss Davises, 
and the joyous train of singers and dancers in his 
Majesty's theatre were all dismissed.” These sacri- 
fices availed not, however,‘‘ for it was at this time 
that the Duke of Richmond took it into his head 
either to marry her or die in the attempt.” The mar- 
riage was solemn- 
ized in March, 1667. 
The King was 
deeply incensed ; 
he consoled himself 
apparently by re- 
calling his actresses 
and the joyous 
train of singers and 
dancers. De Gram- 
mont gives few 
dates; but Pepys 
notes on July 22d, 
1666, ‘‘the Queen 
and maids of honor 
are at Tunbridge.” 
On the 31st he re- 
cords, ‘‘the Court 
empty, the King 
being gone to Tun- 
bridge and the 
Duke of York a- 
hunting.” 

In his ‘“ History 
of the Stage,” Curll 
says that Nell 
Gwynn first capti- 
vated the King by 
her manner of de- 
livering the epi- 
logue to Dryden’s 
“‘Tyrannic Love; - 
Or, The Royal Mar- 
tyr.” . The tragedy 
was founded upon 
the story. of the 
martyrdom of St. 
Catherine, by way of compliment to Catherine of Bra- 
ganza. Nell Gwynn personated Valeria, the daughter of 
Maximin, tyrant of Rome. In the last act, before her 
dagger can be wrested from her, Valeria twice stabs 
herself. She has been compelled to give her hand to 
Placidius, but she loves Porphyrius, Dying, she appeals 
to him : . Have I not yet deserved thee, now I die ? 

Is Berenice still more fair than I? 

Porphyrius, do not swim before my sight ; 
Stand still, and let me, let me aim aright. 
Stand still but while thy poor Valeria dies, 
And sighs her soul into her lover's eyes.” 


Before the curtain falls, however, the epilogue is directed 
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to be “spoken by Mrs. Ellen, when she was to be carried 
off dead by the bearers.” She rudely bids them hold 
while she addresses the audience: 


“I come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye; 
I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly. 
Sweet ladies, be not frightened. I'll be civil; 
I’m what I was, a little harmless devil. ... 
To tell you true, I walk because I die 


Out of my calling in a tragedy. 

O Poet, damned dull poet, who could prove 

So senseless! to make Nelly die for love; 

Nay, what’s yet worse, to kill me in the prime 

Of Easter Term, in tart and cheese-cake time... . 
As for my epitaph, when I am gone 

Tl trust no poet, but will write my own. 

‘Here Nelly lies, who, though she lived a slattern, 
Yet died a princess, acting in St. Cath’rin!’” 


A dramatist can seldom have taken more pains to ridicule 
the catastrophe of his own tragedy. Upon a previous oc- 
casion, in the epilogue to Sir Robert Howard's ‘‘ Great 
Favorite; Or, The Duke of Lerma,” the actress had in- 
formed the audience of her dislike of tragic characters : 


«JT know you in your hearts 
Hate serious plays, as.I do serious parts.” 


That she ‘‘lived a slattern,” as Dryden’s epilogue states, 
seems to be generally admitted. Even after she had 
quitted the stage ‘‘she continued to hang on her clothes 
with her usual negligence,” writes one of her biographers, 
while he adds, ‘‘ but whatever she did became her.” 

It has been said of Dryden that he “highly favored” 
Nell Gwynn; that he gave her ‘‘showy and fantastic 
parts” in his comedies, and ‘‘ played her at the King” 
with a view, presumably, to his own advancement at 
court. But the success of the actress in his “‘ Florimel ” 
may reasonably have induced the poet to secure her ser- 
vices for other of his numerous productions ; and, after 
all, she seems to have appeared in four only of his plays, 
two of them being tragedies, and her efforts in serious 
parts were, probably, no more approved by the general 
public than by Mr. Pepys and herself. The applause 
bestowed upon her delivery of the comic epilogue to 
his “‘ Tyrannic Love” no doubt prompted Dryden to in- 
trust her with a comic prologue to his poetic play of 
“The Conquest of Granada,” in which she represented 
the heroine Almahide. At the Duke’s Theatre the come- 
dian Nokes had excited great laughter by caricaturing the 
new fashions introduced by the suite of the~Duchess of 
Orleans, and assuming a broad waistbelt and a hat of pro- 
digious size. This proceeding had not only afforded the 
town ‘‘ wonderful delight,” but had secured success for a 
very indifferent play—possibly Caryl’s ‘‘ Sir Solomon ; Or, 
The Cautious Coxcomb,” an adaptation from the French 
of Moliére. By way of ridiculing Nokes’s triumph, Nell 
Gwynn, at the instance of Dyrden, appeared in a more ex- 
travagant waistbelt, and in a still larger hat, ‘‘of the cir- 
coumference of a hinder coach wheel,” and delivered her 
prologue as from beneath the shadow of an umbrella. 


“ This jest was first of the other house’s making, 
And, five times tried, has never failed of taking: 
For ’twere a shame a poet should be killed 
Under the shelter of so broad a shield. 

This is that hat whose very sight did win ye, 

To laugh and clap as though the devil were in ye. 
As then for Nokes, so now I hope you'll be 

So dull, to laugh once more for love of me.” 


The drollery of all this has.lost its force, and perhaps a 
good deal of its intelligibility ; but in its own day the 
success of the joke was very great indeed. ‘‘ The whole 
theatre,” we are told, “‘ was in a convulsion of applause ; 
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nay, the very actors giggled, a cireumstance none had 
observed before. As for the King, his amusement was se 
excessive that he wanted little of being suffocated with 
laughter.” The serious play, however, could not but 
suffer from this merry prologue. Nell Gwynn’s Alma- 
hide, Queen of Granada, had little chance of appealing 
successfully to the sympathies of the audience. The 
actress in her waistbelt and large hat must have completely 
effaced her personation of Dryden’s heroine. 

On the 8th of May, 1670, was born in her apartments in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Nell Gwynn’s first son, Charles 
Beauclerk, to be created Earl of Burford in 1676, and 
Duke of St. Alban’s in 1684. The King, after what 
seemed to be an interval of doubt and reluctance, acknow- 
ledged himself the father of the child; there were not 
wanting critics who expressed incredulity on the subject. 
The poet Otway is said to have been appointed tutor te 
Charles Beauclerk. In 1671 a second son was born to 
Nell Gwynn at her house in Pall Mall—James Beauclerk, 
who died at Paris in 1680. After the birth of her first 
child the actress returned to the stage to personate A/mna- 
hide. In the epilogue to the play allusion was made to 
the delay which had occurred in producing it because of 
the “sickness” of the female performers—so many of 
them had beeome mothers just at that time! It seems 
likely that upon the birth of her second son Nell Gwynn 
resolved upon retirement from the theatre. The records 
of the time in relation to the drama are so scanty and im- 
perfect, however, that the fact cannot be confidently 
stated. Genest, indeed, in his ‘History of the Stage,” 
holds that Nell Gwynn resumed her profession in 1677, 
and appeared at the Dorset Garden Theatre as Angelica 
Bianca in Mrs. Behn’s ‘‘ Rovers ; Or, The Banished Cava- 
liers ;” as Astrea in ‘‘ The Constant Nymph ; Or, The Ram- 
bling Shepherd,” a pastoral comedy by a person of quality, 
and as T’halesiris in the tragedy of ‘‘ The Siege of Baby- 
lon,” by Samuel Pordage. In the following year, as hc 
judges, she played at the same theatre Lady Knowell in 
Mrs. Behn’s comedy of ‘‘ Sir Patient Fancy,” and Lady 
Squeamish in Otway’s “Friendship in Fashion”; and in 
1682 he credits her with returning to the Theatre Royal 
to play Sunzmire in Southerne’s ‘‘ Loyal Brothers,” and 
Queen Elizabeth in Banks’s ‘‘ Unhappy Favorite.” 

The authority for certain of these statements is the 
“‘Roscius Anglicanus” of Downes, first published in 
1708 ; and Davies in his ‘‘ Dramatic Miscellanies ” accepts 
as sufficiently proved the supposition of Nell Gwynn’s 
stay upon the stage until the year 1682, when Hart re- 
tired, and the rival companies of the King’s and the Duke’s 
Theatres were united. Some confusion may have arisen, 
however, from misprinting the name of the actress wha 
performed from 1677 to 1682, and who has been taken to 
be Nell Gwynn. 

The name appears in different forms as Gwyn, Wyn 
and Quyn. Now, when in 1668 Nell Gwynn played the 
Jacintha of Dryden’s comedy, ‘‘ An Evening’s Love,” a 
certain Mrs. Quin, in the first instance, represented Jacin- 
tha's cousin, Donna Aurelia—the part being afterward 
assigned to Mrs. Marshall. May not this Mrs. Quin be 
the actress who flourished after Nell Gwynn’s retirement 
in 1670, and who has been mistaken for her? In the 
printed books of the plays in which she certainly per- 
formed, Nell Gwynn is usually described as ‘‘Mrs. Ellen 
Gwynn ”—as though to distinguish her from some other 
performer. Moreover, several of the parts assigned to 
her between 1677 and 1682 could not have suited her in 
the least—were altogether “‘ out of her line,” as the players 
say. Would the audience have tolerated her perform- 
ance of Queen Elizabeth, of the Amazonian Thalestris, of 
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such a raving, ranting tragedy queen as Southerne’s 
Sunamire / An actress. of robust proportions, of majestic 
presence, was surely indispensable to these impersona- 
tions. Lady Squeamish and Lady Knovwell, described as 
*‘an affected, learned woman,” are rather elderly charac- 
ters. Lady Knowell, indeed, is the mother of Lodwick 
Knowell, ‘‘ designed to marry Sir Credulous Easy, a foolish 
Devonshire knight, but in love with Leander, nephew to 
Sir Patient Fancy.” Nell Gwynn’s physical attributes 
disqualified her for such characters. She was of low sta- 
ture, of plump form, with the smallest foot in the world. 
Her pictures do not agree well together. Of those col- 
lected in the National Portrait Exhibition of 1866 the late 
Mr. O'Neil, A.R.A., wrote that, like the portraits of Mary 
Queen of Scots, they seemed to be drawn from the paint- 
ers’ fancy rather than from nature. One was fair; a 
second was dark, with thin lips; a third boasted thick 
lips, and resembled the Garrick Club Picture, which no 
one believed to be authentic. It was discovered subse- 
quently that a painting from Windsor Castle, purporting 
to represent Nell Gwynn—seated, her right hand resting 
on 8 lamb, with a view of Windsor in the background— 
was, in truth, a portrait of Mary of-Modena, the Queen of 
James II. There has been agreement, however, that she 
was delicately featured, of fair complexion, with red or 
auburn hair, and ‘‘remarkably lively eyes, but so small 
that they became almost invisible when she laughed.” A 
bust of hers was to beseen late in the last century at what 
had been her country house at Bagnigge Wells. 

And the position occupied by the actress in relation to 
the King has to be considered. Could he have permitted 
the mother of the child he had acknowledged, and cre- 
ated Earl of Burford, to return tothe stage? At Burford 
House, Windsor, her ‘‘ gorgeous country residence,” she 
lived after a madly extravagant fashion. Could she have 
descended from her grandeur to play inferior parts on the 
Dorset Garden stage, to strut and fret amid the fumes of 
tallow candles, to win the applause of prentices and foot- 
men ? 

Bishop: Burnet, deseribing her as ‘the indisereetest 
and wildest creature that ever wasi at a court,” says that 
the King never treated her ‘‘ with the decencies:of a mis- 
tress.” At first the King had refused her application for 
an allowanee of £500 a year; however, within four years 
she had obtained from him gifts'to the amount of £60;000. 
Subsequently am annual payment to her of £6,000 was 
charged upon the Excise, with an additional £8,000 for the 
expenses of her son. 

According to Peter Cunningham she lived in 1670 on 
the east end, north side of Pall Mall; but this could have 
been for a few months only, after the birth of her first 
child ; for in the following year she was to be found in a 
house on the south side, afterward rebuilt, known as 
No. 79, and occupied by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. There was a mount or ter- 
race walk in the garden at the back looking into the royal 
garden. Evelyn writes, under date March 5th, 1671 : ‘‘I 
thence walked with him (Charles II.) through St. James’s 
Park to the gardens, where I both saw and heard a very 
familiar discourse between [the King] and Mrs. Nellie, as 
they called an impudent.comedian, she looking out of her 
garden on a terrace at the top of the wall, and [the King] 
standing on the green walk undcr it. I was heartily sorry 
at this scene. Thence the King walked to the Duchess of 
Cleveland, another lady of pleasure and curse of our 
nation.” 

Pennat describes her house in Pall Mall as “the first 
good one on the left hand of St. James's Square, as we 
enter from Pall Mall." The back room on the ground 
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floor was, he writes, ‘‘ within memory entirely of looking- 
glass, as was said to have been the ceiling ; over the chim- 
ney was her picture, and that of her sister was in a third 
room.” The freehold of the house was conveyed to her 
under virtue of a special Act of Parliament; she had de- 
clined a lease. Upon her death the freehold was sold, 
and for some time remained the property of the Walde- 
grave family. 

The virtuous Evelyn had good reason to be shocked at 
the profligacy of the Court, at the general license of the 
times. Even in 1654 he had observed with indignation 
that the women had begun to paint their faces, “‘ formerly 
a most ignominious thing, and used only by ” the most in- 
famous of characters. In 1662 he noted that it was the vogue 
to describe as ‘‘misses” a certain worthless class. of 
women. 

In 1682 he writes of a great banquet of sweetmeats and 
music given to the ambassador from Morocco in the 
Duchess of Portsmouth’s glorious apartments at White- 
hall. Among the company was “Nelly,” and “ cattle of 
that sort,” says Evelyn, ‘‘as splendid as jewels and excess 
of bravery could make them.” He next mentions Nelly 
when he writes of the King’s death on 6th February, 1685, 
in the 36th year of his reign and 54th of his age, and tells 
how the dying monarch “ entreated the Queen to pardon 
him (not without cause),” and how he ‘spake to the 
Duke to be kind to the Duchess of Cleveland, and espe- 
cially Portsmouth, and that Nelly might not starve.” 

She was the most popular of all the royal “ cattle,” the 
most acceptable tothe nation. Her ‘‘ plebeian birth ”’ was, 
perhaps, counted in her favor; her charms. as am actress 
were remembered; her good spirits, her sawciness, the 
breadth and force of her wit, her impulsive generosity, 
her irresistible beauty, these commended her to the gen- 
eral regard. She-was loudly condemned, and yet she was 
greatly applauded. She was a constant diversion to the 
King because of her liveliness of manner and her powers 
of mimicry; he was said to have loved her to the: last— 
and she long continued to amuse the public. She left 
her debts to be paid by those who came after her, out of 
what. funds they could find, but she was credited with 
many charitable actions. It is; as Peter Cummingham 
says, ‘‘a pleasant tradition ’’— perhaps it is nothing more 
—that she materially assisted in the founding of Chelsea 
Hospital. She is said to have left money to the ringers of 
St. Martin’s Church, where she lies buried, to be ex- 
pended in roast mutton and beer ; and in her will she re- 
quested her son, the Duke of St. Alban’s, to lay out 
twenty pounds yearly in relieving the poor debtors con- 
fined in Whitecross Street prison. She was not as were 
certain of her rivals: she was English-born, and a Pro- 
testant ; and she avowed with curious frankness her lowly 
origin and her lack of moral character. She fought with 
the other women of her class, and often triumphed, bear- 
ing away from them the King’s favor. 

In one of her letters Madame de Séviyné describes Nell 
Gwynn’s contests with Mademoiselle Kerouaille, after- 
ward the Duchess of Portsmouth: ‘‘The actress is_as 
haughty as mademoiselle; she insults her, she makes 
grimaces at her, she attacks her, she frequently steals the 
King from her, and boasts when he gives her the prefer- 
ence. She is young, indiscreet, confident, wild, and of an 
agreeable humor. She sings, she dances, she acts her 
part with a good grace. She has a son by the King, and 
hopes to have him acknowledged.” Her Protestantism 
was not, perhaps, very deep-rooted, or she found it neces- 
sary to conciliate James II., lest he should overlook his 
brother’s injunction and allow her to starve. Evelyn 
writes in 1686: ‘Dryden, the famous. play-writer, and bs 
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two sons, and Mrs. Nelly, miss to the late ——, were said 
to go to mass ; such proselytes were no great loss to the 
Church.’ 

Nell Gwynn did not survive to witness the fall of King 
James II. She died, in her house in Pall Mall, of an apo- 
plectic attack, November, 1687, having suffered in the pre- 
ceding March from a seizure of the same nature. It was 
said of her that she made an edifying ending, expressing 
much penitence for her many sins. Apparently she had 
made peace with the Church of England. Dr. Tennison, 
Vicar of St. Martin’s, and afterward Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, preached her funeral sermon. At a later date, to 
impede the doctor’s preferment, Lord Jersey brought for- 
ward at court the fact of his discourse over the grave of 
the actress. ‘‘ What then ?” demanded Queen Mary, with 
some discomposure of manner: ‘I have heard before of 
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THE CHILD CRITIC. 


ity.” The author of the Apology for his own life was 
defending the actress against what he conceived to be the 
attacks of that ‘‘ mitred historian” of his ‘Own Time,” 
Bishop Burnet. 


THE CHILD CRITIC. 


Jouann Hetricu von Dannecker, the German sculp- 
tor, worked for eight years upon his statue of Christ. At 
the end of two years he called a littJe girl into his studio, 
and pointing to the figure, asked : ‘‘ Who is that ?” The 
child replied, ‘‘A great person.” The artist turned away 
disheartened. ‘‘I have failed,’ said he. ‘I'll begin 
anew.” He did so; and, after some years of patient 


labor he once again brought the same little maiden before 
the statue. 


‘“Who is it now?” he inquired. After a 


BETTER MEANT THAN EXPRESSED. 


Hostess: ‘‘What fun you seem to be having down there, Captain Smiley! I wish you all sat at this end 
of the table !” 


this matter. It is a sign that the poor woman died peni- 
tent. For if I can read a man’s heart through his looks, 
had she not made a pious and a Christian end, the doctor 
could never have been induced to speak well of her.” 
Certainly there was nothing to be gained in 1687 by prais- 
ing dead King Charles’s dead mistress. Cibber claimed 
to express the ‘‘common fame” of Nell Gwynn, which in 
his memory had not been doubted, when he stated that 
she*had less to be laid to her charge ‘‘ than any other of 
the ladies in the same state of preferment.”’ Her frailty 
was to be admitted with remembrance of ‘all the disad- 
vantages of her rank and education.” She was faithful to 
her royal lover, she never meddled in matters of serious 
moment, nor was the tool of working politicians, and was 
‘‘as visibly distinguished by her particular inclination to 
the King as her rivals were by their titles and grandeur.” 
Cibber had been ‘‘ unquestionably informed” that in the 
last hours of her life the fair offender’s repentance ‘‘ ap- 
peared in all the contrite symptoms of a Christian sincer- 


long, silent gaze, she bowed her head in adoration, and, 
with tears in her eyes, answered, ‘‘It is He who said, 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me.’” Then Dan- 
necker knew that his work was a success. 


SHERIDAN once handled, with considerable irony, Clif- 
ford, a lawyer, who had made some strong comments 
upon his (Sheridan’s) political conduct, to which he re- 
plied: ‘‘ As to the lawyer who has honored me with so 
much abuse, I do not know how to answer him, as I am 
no great proficient in the language or manners of St. 
Giles’s. But one thing I can say of him, and it is in his 
favor: I scarcely expect you will believe me, but I pledge 
my word to the fact that once, if not twice, but once most 
assuredly, I did. meet him in the company of gentlemen.” 


THERE are many who know their own wisdom ; but 
there are few who know their own folly, 
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THR BURIED PORTRAIT.—‘ BUNICH, IN HER DREAD OF LOSING THIS MAN, THREW RESERVE AND W 
AND TWINED HER HANDS ABOUT HIS NECK AS THOUGH TO HOLD HIM FAST,”. 
Vol. XVI., No. 3—24. 


OMANLY PRIDE TO THE WINDS, 
—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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SONG OF JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


By ORAM RBAILEy. 


STRIKE no more the chords of sorrow, 
Let the strains be wild and high; 
Fitting for a chieftain’s daughter, 
At the hour when death is nigh. 
Think not that I fear or falter; 
I—the child of conquering sire— 
Dread not death, but go rejoicing 
To the sacrificial flre. 


All our wailing now is over— 
On the barren mountain’s side, 
Vigil with my maidens keeping, 
Weeping would not be denied ; 
But within the ‘bowers of Mizpeh 
Let the harp and timbrel sound, 
As they greet a conquering hero— 
As they greet a victor crowned. 


Weep not, father! Well thou lov’st me, 
Deeper far thy pain than mine; 

Think not that our parting’s endless; 
Bow thee to the will Divine. 

*Midst the flowers of Eden meeting. 
When thy childless days are o'er, 
Bright with heavenly joy I’ll sing thee 

Sweeter music than of yore. 


Let the tearful maids of Ammon 
Weep for those whom thou hast slain; 
Wives of Rabbath mourn their husbands 
Lying dead on Moab’s plain; 
But for me the song of triumph— 
As thou led’st thy warriors, now, 
Father, lead me ferth undaunted, 
Keep thy faith, and keep thy vow. 
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By Lapy Durrus Harpy. 


Down from the pretty cottage by the hillside, slowly 
sauntering through the wild woods, came a dainty lady, 
Eunice Gray. She was in the full flower of beautiful 
womanhood—fair - complexioned, tall and slight, with 
cherry-red lips and auburn, gold-tinted hair, and eyes of 
the heavens’ own blue. : 

She was evidently occupied with pleasant thoughts, and 
had none to spare for things round her. She walked 
swiftly and looked straight before her, with happy smiles 
upon her face, and a soft love-light kindling in her eyes. 
She was crowned with the splendor of love in its fullest 
glory. 

He was coming—he who was the world’s one man to her 
was coming. In one short month she would be his wife, 
and they would be parted never any more ! 

She had scarcely reached the end of the wood, and stood 
a moment leaning on the stile which led into the winding 
lane, when the tall, broad figure of a man came swinging 
along the road. It was Lieutenant Guy Mackenzie, the 
husband-elect of Eunice Gray. 

They were a superb pair, well matched, the world 
would say, as they turned and walked back together 
through the wood. 

He was a soldier, every inch of him, with well-knit 
limbs and a strong, fearless face. As you looked upon it 
you felt instinctively that it could never flinch in front of 
danger, either moral or physical, and that there would be 
nothing weak or half-hearted in any of his doings. 

His energies had never been frittered away in petty pas- 
sions or fleeting fancies for womankind, and his love, 
the pure, concentrated love of his manhood, was given to 
Eunice Gray, who walked beside him now, the proudest 
and happiest woman in all the shire ; happy, for she had 
set herself to win this man, and had won him in the face 
of many difficulties—won him against his will, but nevyer- 
theless won him, body and soul. He had not a thought 
of the present, a hope of the future, apart from her, and 
she was satisfied—her prize was safe. 

They did not talk much as they sauntered on, the bud- 
ding green above their heads, and the sun-shadows dancing 
beneath their feet, enjoying that silence that to such a 
pair of lovers is more eloquent than speech. 

“Let us take another turn—don’t go in yet,” he said, 
as they approached the house. ‘I feel as though I were 
living in dreamland,” he added, after a moment's pause, 
looking with admiring eyes upon her fair face. ‘Itscems 


almost impossible that J am really going to be married, 
and—to you, my Eunice! Ennice !—the sweetest name 
that ever love grew weary of !” 

The words lingered lovingly on his lips. 

A slow, soft smile parted her lips, as she lifted her eyes 
and answered him : 

“And you have never a doubt, Guy—no misgivings ? 
You are sure I shall make you happy—quite sure ?” 

“Sure? No. Sure we can be of nothing; but with 
God’s grace, I believe so !” 

Again they walked on in silence for a moment ; then 
she said, reflectively : 

“T wonder how you first came to care for me! You 
know,” she added, playfully, ‘the world set, you down 
a3 ® woman-scorner.”’ 

‘The poor, blind old world,” he answered, smiling, ‘‘is 
like a garruious gossip, and slanders where it cannot 
understand. No, I never was a ‘ woman-scorner ’—no man 
worth living can be that—but I was never willing to be a 
woman’s victim, the prey of a coquette, who angles for 
admiration, entangles a man’s affections, catches his 
heart, plays with it and—throws it away, no matter if it 
be a great and a noble heart, or one as mean and shallow 
as her own; all have the same fate. This is the kind of 
woman I do not scorn—I simply despise !” 

Eunice Gray winced under his grave words. She could 
not bear to hear him talk in this wise, and tried to turn 
his thoughts into a lighter channel. 

“T think you are rather hard on us poor women, 
Guy,” she said, gayly. ‘‘You have a dozen excitements 
to our one, so you need not grudge us our one poor little 
pastime. You go fishing in the wide world, and throw 
your line where you please—in river, stream or sea. We 
can only whip up the shallow waters, and catch what we 
can. Naturally, we throw the small fry back into the 
stream ; but if we hook a salmon—well, we may play 
with him a little ; but if we land him at last we are satis- 
fied, and fish no more.” 

‘*T don’t like to hear you say we, even in jest, Eunice,” 
he answered. ‘‘As though you had ever been guilty of 
such weak, wicked sins !” 

“How harshly you speak, and how stern you look !" 
she exclaimed, glancing up in his face, which had, indeed, 
grown dark and stern. ‘Any one would think you kad 
suffered by somebody’s heartless coquetry !” 

“ And I have suffered,” he answered, speaking in a low, 
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grave voice. ‘I suppose you have never heard of a sad 
tragedy which happened in our family about three years 
ago? How should you, indeed? such things startle the 
world, are talked of for an hour and forgotten. Well, I'll 
tell it to you now, and I think it will account for my 
bitterness against a certain class of womankind. My 
young brother——” 

“*T thought you were an only son,” said Eunice, 
quickly. 

‘* And you are right,” he replied. ‘‘I am the only son 
of Sir Guy Mackenzie, but my father married a second 
time, a young widow with a little boy, some half a dozen 
years younger than myself; we were brought up as 
brothers. Well, he grew up afrank, generous, manly fellow, 
full of nervous energy and vigorous young life. He went 
into the army, and had a splendid career before him. He 
visited Venice on. his way to India, and there he met a 
lady, with whom, it seems, he fell desperately in love, 
She encouraged him, and lured him on till she got him 
thoroughly entangled ; so bewildered and dazzled him 
with her damnable charms that, acting on the principle, 
‘ All for love and the world well lost,” he forgot his duty, 
outstaid his time, and when he spoke she laughed at him.” 

‘‘Well,” exclaimed Eunice, in a low, hushed voice, 
with all the blood drained out of her fair face, leaving it 
white as marble. 

‘* Well,” he repeated, ‘it ended; he went away and 
shot himself, that is all; to my mind that woman as 
surely murdered him as though she nad pulled the trigger 

ith her own hand.” 

“Oh, no, no! Don’t say that, Guy! How could she 
know—how could she tell that the boy would go mad for 
love of her ?” 

He smiled grimly, as he said : 

‘“You understand now why I hate that class of women.” 

‘It is a terrible story, Guy,” she said, in a tremulous 
voice. ‘Do you know who—who was the lady ?” 

‘*T do not even know her name. I wish to heaven I 
did,” he answered, emphatically. 

‘What good would it be—what could you do ? What 
would you wish to do ?” 

‘‘T’d find some way to punish her, if I waited for twenty 
years.” 

“‘T had no idea you could be so horribly vindictive !” 
she exclaimed, shivering. ‘‘ You frighten me ; you really 
do, when you speak so bitterly, and of a thing that hap- 
pened so long ago! Do you never forget and forgive ?” 

‘‘T am afraid I am not of the most placable nature,” he 
answered. ‘But, good heavens! how pale you are! 
Have I really scared you with my grim story? How 
came we first to stumble on it ? Come, cheer up; let 
us talk of something else—of yourself—of ourselves. Tell 
me what you have been doing since I have been away— 
seven whole days, remember !” 

“Much as usual,” she answered, by no means sorry-to 
drift from the unpleasant subject, ‘‘except, perhaps, I 
have thought of you a little more.” 

‘““My: own,” he answered, with a little squeeze, ‘‘and I 
of you !” 

The dressing-bell rang, and found them still wandering 
through their fool’s paradise ; the one most blest in the 
thought of coming days, the other stricken with the un- 
defined dread lest those days should never come. 

Guy thought his Eunice had never been less reticent, 
or more fond and sweetly womanly ; and a great joy filled 
his soul as he reflected that this treasure would soon be 
left in his keeping, to love and cherish to the end of his 
days. That night Lieutenant Guy Mackenzie went to his 
bed feeling supremely happy. 


‘but. all failed—he was immovable. 
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The next morning, when the family were at the break- 
fast-table, making their plans for the day, Lieutenant 
Mackenzie begged them to leave him out of their con- 
sideration, as he must return to town early in the after- 
noon. 

Eunice said nothing, but, by a look, deprecated his 
going. As soon, however, as she found they were alone, 
she turned to him rather abruptly, and said : 

‘‘Must you go ?” 

“Indeed, I really must,” he answered. 

“And why ? You did not tell me yesterday.” 

be forgot everything in the pleasure of seeing you. 
There are some days so happy, so all-absorbing, that we 
are glad to forget the to-morrows! My darling, I am 
sorry to leave you—indeed I am—but I needs must go. I 
have a particular engagement.” 

“What is this ‘particular engagement’ that you can- 
not put off even for a day !’” she asked, pettishly. 

“Well, I'll tell you exactly how it is. My friend, 
Colonel Braithwaite, whom I have not seen for the last 
four years, is passing through London on his way back to 
India. I dine with him to-night ; it is the only opportun- 
ity we shall have of meeting.” 

‘Colonel Braithwaite !’’ echoed Eunice, all the color 
dying out of her face, and she had much ado to keep her 
voice steady. ‘‘ What does it.matter whether you see him 
or not, Guy, dear Guy ?” she added, pleadingly, winding 
her soft arms about his neck, and the fair face was lifted to 
his. 

‘Indeed, my dearest, I must.” 

‘Ah! then you would rather see this Colonel Braith- 
waite than stay with me !” 

“Can there be a doubt of that ?” he answered, laying 
his .hand caressingly upon her golden head; ‘don't 
tempt me, darling,” he added, gravely. ‘‘I never broke 
an engagement in my life; I cannot do it now, even to 
please you.’ 

She persevered in her endeavor to make him break his 
word ; coaxed, upbraided, and brought a full battery of 
ainiflae, kisses, and even tears, to bear upon-his resolution, 
About four o’clock he 
said good-by to Eunice, and started for town. 

In the evening she went out into the garden, and, in a 
spirit of unrest, wandered up and down, longing for the 
dark hours to pass, and for the morning to come, for Guy 
had promised to return by the first train. She folded 
her hands nervously together, her fingers twitched and 
turned, writhing like tiny serpents, one with another, 
as she paced up and down, now with lagging steps, as 
though her thoughts were heavy and fearful ; then, with 
an accelerated speed, as her mind quickened with a dread 
too terrible to bear. 

“Oh, God, have mercy! Bring him back to me—only 
bring him back |!” was the most fervent prayer that ever 
fell from her lips. 

And where was Lieutenant Guy Mackenzie? He and 
his friend Colonel Braithwaite were enjoying a capital 
dinner at their club. They indulged in jovial reminis- 
cences, and exchanged scraps of news and general gossip 
concerning their friends and acquaintances ; by degrees 
their talk settled on more serious things. 

“‘You know, old fellow,” said the colonel, ‘‘ about this 
time three years, and while you were in Africa—I staid: in 
Venice for a few days, on my way to India.’ 

At this point both men’s eyes met, lighted by one 
memory. 

“Ah, yes,” said Guy. ‘I had not forgotten that. I 
remember you sent me that miserable intelligence ; you 
were there at that time.” 
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** Yes—poor boy—I saw the last of him. I arrived the 
day before it happened——” 

* And she !” exclaimed Guy, interrogatively, and a bale- 
ful light in his eyes. 

“IT never saw her,” replied the colonel; ‘she left 
Venice on the very night he died.” 

* Ah!” sighed Guy ; ‘‘sad that such a prospect should 
be darkened, such a promising life lost—and for a woman, 
too! Ah, well, that moan is made. You said all there 
was to say at the time, I think ?—told me all there was to 
tell ?” 

TI believe so,” answered the colonel. ‘You know 
there was a photograph and pocketbook full of letters 
_ and papers, which he desired should be buried with him ; 
that was done.” 

They relapsed into silence, and stared out at the blaz- 
ing gaslights for a moment, the colonel twisting and curl- 


ing his long mustache, and Guy pulling at his cigar more 
vigorously than usual. 

Colonel Braithwaite was the first to break the silence. 

“T sent all his belongings home except one small port- 
folio, which somehow had got mixed with my things, and 
I did not discover it till I reached Hyderabad. I have 
taken care of it, though it contained nothing particular, 
except a crayon sketch of the face which was buried with 
him, and a very lovely face it is. I have sent it te your 
rooms, where you will find it on your return.” 

The two friends did not separate till the small hours of 
the morning ; but late, or, rather, early as it was, the 
first thing Guy Mackenzie did on reaching his rooms was 
to take up the portfolio, and as he opened it, the first 
thing that met his eye was the crayon sketch of the fair 
face which had been his brother’s ruin! He did not 
start, he held his feelings too well in check for that, but 
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he could not help the quickening pulse or the sudden 
rush of blood which crimsoned his cheek and brow, then 
receding, left it ashen pale; but with sternly knitted 
brows and compressed lips, he stared on the pictured face 
of Eunice Gray ! 

There was no mistake ; there were the rounded cheeks, 
perfect chin, slow smiling mouth and large blue eyes 
staring back at him. In the corner were his brother’s 
initials, and footing the picture were the letters ‘‘E. G.,” 
with some fond, foolish lines beneath them. 

For a time he sat in mute wonderment, and made no 
sign of the battle that was raging within him. Then he 
laid the picture aside, and sat the rest of the night star- 
ing at the wreck of his own life, which, only a few hours 
azo, had looked so fair and bright. 

It seemed a strange freak of fate that this one woman 
should make hayoe of two men’s lives, and both so near 
akin. 

Guy was a strong man, and, though he was staggered 
as the blow first fell, it was, perhaps, more from wonder 
than pain. To think that ke, who had so long held aloof 
from womanhood, should be taken in at last, and by this 
one woman, of all the world ! 

* * * * * * 

When Eunice Gray that night lay down to rest, she 
turned from side to side, got up and walked about the 
room, drenched herself with cold water, and again tried 
to sleep ; but it was impossible, and, with weary eyes, 
she waited for dawn. The hours of the night seemed in- 
terminable, with such leaden feet they lagged along. 

A brighter spirit was born within her when the morn- 
ing came. 

** After all,” she argued, ‘‘ what had she done? She 
could not help a man falling in love with her. And how 
could she be expected to respond to every man’s foolish 
admiration for her fair face, or be held responsible for any 
mad act he might commit in his state of temporary insan- 
ity ?” 

She coaxed and argued herself into the belief that she 
had not been at all to blame in that tragic affair three 
years ago ; and, even if she had been just a little wrong, 
he had no right to resent it now ; the affair was past and 
over, 

As the day wore on and the time drew near when Guy 
should make his appearance—if he came at all—she threw 
on her hat, wrapped a shawl round her shoulders, and 
went out through the wood till she came to a stile which 
led into the high road, about a half-mile from home. 

There she stopped, looked up the road ; there was no 
one in sight. She glanced at her watch ; it was just light 
enough for her to see the dial. 

“Tf the train keeps time,” she murmured, ‘in five 
minutes he will be here.” 

She strained her eyes. Presently a gig came in sight 
and speedily rattled past ; then a posse of laborers came 
slouching along ; they, too, passed by. 

She grew sick at heart. Then a figure came in sight— 
came swinging along, in the old, accustomed way. ‘Yes, 
it was all right ; he was coming. There was no mistaking 
him. 

A sudden revulsion of feeling came over her. 
could have burst into tears—joyful, happy ones. 

He came nearer and nearer, sprang over the stile, 
caught her in his arms and looked upon her face ; then, 
seeming to yield to a sudden temptation, kissed her again 
and again with passionate fervor. 

She thought he had lost his senses. 

“Guy! Guy! what are you thinking of 2” she ex- 
claimed, half-laughing, as she extricated herself from his 
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embrace. ‘‘ See what havoc you are making with my hat 
and feathers !” 

“For the last time—the very last time !” he said, in a 
low, hoarse voice. ‘‘I have come, as I said I would ; but 
it is to say good-by !” 

All the light seemed to die out of her face as she heard 
his words and looked in his dark, wrathful face. 

“How ? What do you mean ?” she asked, with faint, 
quivering lips. 

“Of course,” he broke in, with a bitter laugh, ‘‘ you 
don’t know—how should you ?—that Richard Eccles, the 
man you drove to death, was my brother ?” 

“Ah! Then you have heard it a!l? Well, Guy, Guy, 
believe me—do believe me !—I was not wholly to blame ! 
It was not all my fault!” 

“T do not wish to weigh, grain by grain, the amount 
of your wrong-doing, or to waste hard words upon you ; 
for, if you have a conscience or a heart, you must some- 
times feel remorse for that day's work. It is enough that 
we two, who thought to go through the world together, 
must part, and part xow.” 

“No, no; don’t say that!” exclaimed Eunice, and, in 
her dread of losing this man, she threw reserve and 
womanly pride to the winds, and twined her hands about 
his neck as though to hold him fast. ‘‘ Why should we 
part ?” she added, desperately, ‘‘ for I love you, Guy—you 
know I love you above all the world, and—and—after all, 
I have done you no wrong !” 

““You have—you have done me the cruelest wrong of 
all!” he exclaimed, uncoiling her arms from about his 
neck. ‘‘You have destroyed my faith henceforth in all 
your sex. Oh, to think that J, who so loved purity and 
truth in women, should have loved a lie—a shameless 
coquette—a false, fair woman—for you are fair. Oh, why, 
why, are you not faithful too ?” 

“Tam faithful—I have been—shall always be true to 
you,” sobbed the woman. ‘‘I was young, vain and fool- 
ish then ; how could I foresee the terrible tragedy that 
was coming ? I would have prevented it if I could, but 
I could not—I could not! Oh, Guy ! you will not throw 
me off? Why should you punish me now for the long 
ago—before I knew, before I loved you? Do not break 
my heart, for if you break faith with me, you will.” 

“What faith could there be between us two ?” he 
answered, sternly. ‘‘How could I gather in my arms 
and take to my heart the woman whose face lies coffined 
on my brother’s breast! No, Eunice, no. I came to say 
‘Good-by,’ the one, the only word that can now be said 
between us ; and the sooner it is said the better.” 

The very last ‘‘Good-by ” was indeed spoken, and she 
watched his tall figure slowly disappear through the 
deepening woods. How often had she stood there to 
watch for his coming, as she would stand watching never 
more ! 

Her sin had found her out ; for the cruel pastime of a 
season she must pay with a lifetime of regret. Truly the 
man who had loved and died for her was well avenged. 


WE did not make the world, but we may mend it, and 
must live in it. Weshall find that it abounds with fools 
who are too dull to be employed, and knaves who are too 
sharp. The compound character is most common, and is 
that with which we have the most to do. 


‘Tr is man’s own dishonesty,” said Cicero, ‘his crimes, 
his wickedness, his audacity, that takes away from him 
soundness of mind; these are the furies, these the fire- 
brands and the flames of the wicked.” 
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fe a bladder half-full of air, with its opening tied se- 
curely, be placed in front of a fire, or subjected to any 
other source of heat, it will rapidly become so fully dis- 
tended that its sides will be tense and hard to the touch. 
If the bladder be completely filled with air, it will proba- 
bly burst with a loud report very soon after the heat 
reaches its contents. We need scarcely say that this effect 
is not due to any peculiar property possessed by the 
membrane, but is caused by the rapid expansion of the 
heated air contained within it. A little contrivance, 
which is used as a drop-bottle by 
oculists, illustrates, in a very forcible 
manner, the expansion of air by heat. 
It consists of a little glass globe fur- 
nished with a tube having a very 
small orifice (see illustration). Liquid 
contained within the globe flows out 
drop by drop directly the little in- 
strument is inclosed within the warm 
hand. 

It is clear that air in this expanded 
state must be lighter, bulk for bulk, than-air at the nor- 
mal temperature. It therefore—for the same reason that 
a cork will float on the surface of the water—rises in the 
denser atmosphere around it. It is said that the first in- 
ventors of the balloon—the brothers Montgolfier—were 
prompted to experiment by observing the smoke rising 
from the chimneys round about their home. They 
imagined that the ascensional power was due to some 
hidden property possessed by the smoke. They therefore 
argued that if they could but envelop enough of that 
vapor in a large bag, it would be able to float above the 
earth. They soon found that the heated air gave the 
motive power, and after a few trials the first balloon 
ascent astonished the world. But ages before the Mont- 
golfiers’ time, men had turned their attention to the pos- 
sibility of navigating the air, and history mentions many 
fatal attempts of enthusiasts, who, furnished with wings, 
haye boldly plunged from high bnildings into the yield- 
ing atmosphere. 

Man in a savage state would soon learn how to support 
his body in water, and the accidental help afforded-by a 
floating tree-trunk would give him the first notion of the 
use of a boat. From this small beginning he has so far 
conquered the seas as to cover them with ships, which re- 
semble in their capacity floating villages. 
shows few places where man has not planted his foot, 
from the summit of the most lofty mountain, to the very 
bowels of the earth. But with regard to the air, he has 
made little or no progress. He sees birds and insects 
around him which are able to support themselves and 
travel in the air with great rapidity ; but, do what we will, 
he cannot imitate them. Indeed, the common phrase, 
“‘T can no more do such and such a thing than I can fly,” 
is a tacit acknowledgment that such a means of loco- 
motion is denied him. But, as we have already said, many 
have been convinced to the contrary, and have paid for 
their belief with their lives. 

It is not a matter of much surprise that almost all the 
so-called ‘flying- machines” have been modeled from 
tho form of wings with which birds and insects are fur- 
nished. This has been done without any reference to the 
immonse disproportion which exists, weight for weight, 
between the muscular power of man and that of his 
humble but more successful competitors. Let us take 
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one instance. A common flea—alas ! too common—vwill 
jump at one bound 200 times its own length. Ifa man 
possessed the same proportionate power, he would, stand- 
ing on Ludgate Hill, be able to jump clean over the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral without putting forth his full 
strength. Could he accomplish such a leap, we may feel 
satisfied that the power could be utilized for putting in 
motion a pair of wings for his support in the air. But 
man is—compared with the lower creation—such a weakly 
thing, that any attempt to imitate the flight of a bird 
must end in failure. It is worthy of notice that in all 
such attempts a strange inconsistency appears. Enthu- 
siasts have been so confident of success that they have 
placed their lives in jeopardy by invariably taking their 
flight from some high tower, or other eminence ; whereas, 
were their wings worthy the name, an attempt from a 
table a few feet above the ground would have demon- 
strated their capabilities for flight equally well without 
any risk. 

The last victim in this country who perished in the 
attempt to fly, was De Groof, an engraving of whose 
machine is on page 373. It was attached to a balloon 
which rose from Cremorne Gardens, in 1871. Ata given 
signal, the frail apparatus was detached from the car, 
when it collapsed and fell heavily to the ground with its 
luckless contriver. The flying apparatus designed by 
M. Leturr (see page 373), cost him his life. 

The first flying-machine worthy of notice as bearing 
some resemblance to the modern balloon, was suggested 
in 1670, by a Jesuit named Francis Lana. It was to con- 
sist of a basket-work boat, having a mast and sail, and 
carrying at the ends of vertical rods four large spheres 
made of sheet copper. These metallic receptacles wero 
to be exhausted of air, which operation the inventor 
fondly hoped would cause the machine to rise from tho 
ground, In theory his argument was perfectly correct, 
and if the balls had been made of some substance strong 
enough to resist the pressure of the atmosphere, and at 
the same time of extremely light weight, his wishes might 
have been realized. But he did not know, nor did any 
one at that time, that the atmosphere presses upon the air 
with a weight equal to fifteen pounds on every square 
inch—a pressure which would, of course, have crumpled 
up the exhausted air-balls as if they had consisted of egg- 
shells rather than copper. One hundred years passed 
without any advance upon this impracticable but suggest- 
ive proposal of Lana’s, when Cavendish startled the scien- 
tific world by his discovery of inflammable air, or, as we 
have learned to call it, hydrogen. Dr. Black, of Edin- 
burgh, at once pounced upon the new vapor as one which, 
on account of its extreme lightness, would enable blad- 
ders to rise in the air. 

Cavallo, in 1782, experimented in this direction. He 
found that a bladder was too heavy for the purpose, and 
that paper, by reason of its porous nature, would not hold 
the gas ; but he inflated soap-bubbles with hydrogen, and 
saw them rise to the ceiling of his laboratory. 

In the same year the brothers Montgolfier were carrying 
on their experiments at Annonay. Their first serviceable 
balloon—the outcome of various attempts—was made of 
linen and lined with paper. It measured nearly forty fect 
in diameter, and weighed more than 400Ibs, The neces- 
sary heat was obtained from burning straw, which was 
placed under a wide orifice left for that purpose in the 
lower part of the balloon. 
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so excited the fears of the 
ignorant peasantry that in a 
few minutes after its descent 
they had torn it to shreds. 
Ballooning now became 
common throughout France 
and other countries, and some 
amount of rivalry existed be- 
tween the supporters of the 


Montgolfier system and those 


The excitement caused by the new-fangled machine 
soon spread to Paris, where many scientific men turned 
their attention to the subject. Among them was M. 
Charles, who was led to experiment with hydrogen. He 
manufactured a small trial balloon of silk, which he cov- 
ered with an elastic varnish, and he had the satisfaction of 
seeing it rise in the air until it disappeared in the 
clouds. 

Up to this time no man had had the courage to ascend, 
although different animals had been sent up, and had ac- 
complished their aérial journey without accident. But in 
1783, Rozier, with whom one of the Montgolfiers had now 
established a kind of partnership at Paris, was induced to 
enter the car of a balloon. The machine was attached to 
cords which permitted an elevation of only about seventy 
feet, but the experiment clearly showed that man had, to 
a certain limited extent, learned how to support himself 
above the surface of the ground. A more daring flight 
was speedily announced, and Rozier, 


who advocated the use of hy- 
drogen. But it soon became 
evident that each method pos- 
sessed special advantages of 
its own. The former was of 
course liable to danger from 
the furnace which it carried, 
but it was more under control 
than the gas-balloon, for by 
judicious use of the fuel it 
could be made to rise or fall 
as often as might be wished. 
The gas-balloon, on the other 
hand, could only be lowered 
by allowing its very lifeblood to escape. Moreover, the 
operation of filling it in the first instance was attended 
by much difficulty and expense. But M. Rozier, with 
another, determined to take advantage of both systems, 
by crossing the channel by means of twin balloons fast- 
ened one above the other. The upper balloon was filled 
with hydrogen, while the lower one, by which the 
ascending power was to be regulated, was constructed on 
the Montgolfier system. 

It is not surprising that this foolhardy attempt to bring 
an inflammable gas into such close relationship with a 
furnace of flaming straw led to a disastrous result. The 
gas exploded, and the bodies of the two unfortunate men 
were hurled to the ground. These were the first victims 
of ballooning, and many have perished in similar expedi- 
tions. But considering the number who have trusted 
themselves to the mercy of the winds in such frail vessels 
as balloons represent, the percentage of deaths is small. , 


with an adventurous nobleman, were 
the aéronauts. 


The balloon used on this occasion 
held about 6,000 feet of hot air, 
which was supplied, as in Mont- 
golfier’s previous experiments, by a 
small furnace of burning straw. 
The balloon ascended to a consid- 
erable height, but in coming down 
the material of which it was made 
took fire, and the two occupants of 
the car narrowly escaped with their 
lives. 

Meanwhile, the advocates of hy- 
drogen were not idle. MM. Charles 
and Robert opened a subscription 
to meet the expense of constructing 
a silk balloon twenty-six feet in 
diameter. This balloon is worthy 
of notice as having furnished a 
model for most of those which fol- 
lowed it. An ascent to a great 
height was successfully accom- 
plished, the aéronauts landing sev- 
eral miles from their starting-point. 
But the strange-looking monster 
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In this country numerous ascents have been made, but 
ballooning has sunk to a mere means of amusement at 
public gardens and like places ; although we must except 
certain expeditions presently to be noticed, which have 
been undertaken for scientific purposes. 

The extra risks attending the use of a fire-balloon are 
twofold. The first arises from the sparks—which may be 
obviated to a certain extent by soaking the balloon mate- 
rial in a solution of alum—and the second from the accu- 
mulation of unconsumed vapors in the body of the bal- 
loon, which may at any time explode. These and other 
considerations have led to the almost total abandonment 
of the Montgolfier balloon in favor of that which is filled 
with gas. 

A gas balloon is simply a large bag, usually either 
spherical or pear-shaped, which is made of some material 
impervious to the vapor which it has to contain. The ma- 
terial generally found most suitable for moderate-sized 
balloons is coarse silk, covered with several layers of 
caoutchouc varnish. The entire machine is clothed in a 
network of strong cord, to which the car and its append- 
ages ave fastened. By this means an equal weight is dis- 
tributed over each portion of the envelope, and no part of 
it is pulled out of shape. The network terminates below 
the balloon in a wooden hoop of several feet in diameter, 
and from this hoop depends the car. The latter, which is 
generally made of basket-work, is hung at some distance 
below the balloon, in order that its occupants may not be 
affected by the escape of the gas. At the top of the bal- 
loon is a valve which opens inward, but closes with a 
spring. It is governed by a cord which passes through 
the body of the balloon into the car beneath, so that it may 
be under the immediate control of the aéronaut. 

The lower opening of the balloon, through which it re- 
ceives its complement of gas, is left unclosed during an 
ascent ; for as the machine rises, the air becomes less and 
less dense, and the gas naturally expands. In the early 
days of ballooning many casualties happened through neg- 
lect of this precaution. The car is furnished with ballast 
in the form of sand-bags, which are emptied one by one at 
the discretion of the aéronaut, care being always taken to 
reserve as much as possible to check a too-sudden descent. 
A great deal of judgment is, in fact, required both in the 
use of the ballast and in the management of the escape- 
valve. By their aid the operator can rise and fall until o 
certain limit is reached, when, the balloon being half- 
empty, he must perforce return to mother earth. In 
descending the half-inflated bag naturally takes an um- 
brella-like or parachute form, and the force of the fall is 
thus considerably checked. 

Although hydrogen gas is, on account of its lightness, 
the most suitable agent which can be employed for bal- 
loons, its preparation in a pure form is attended by much 
expense and many difficulties in the way of apparatus. 
For these reasons carburetted hydrogen—that is, common 
coal-gas—is much more frequently adopted for the pur- 
pose. It is much heavier than pure hydrogen, but this 
fault is counterbalanced by the ease with which it can be 
obtained. The first product of the retorts is richer in 
carbon than that portion which subsequently comes away, 
and is, therefore, more valuable for illumination. But 
the latter portion is far lighter, and more nearly ap- 
proaches pure hydrogen in its properties. Balloonists 
generally arrange with the gas company with which they 
deal, to be supplied with this special kind of gas. The 
aéronaut Green was the first to employ coal-gas for bal- 
loons. 

Perhaps no contrivance has ever led to sueh nrennster- 
ous suggestions as the balloon, It is not altogether sur- 


prising that the ancients should imagine that the upper 
limit of our atmosphere presented a definite surface like 
the ocean, and that if this could once be reached, aérial nav- 
igation would become an established art. The discovery 
of the barometer of course negatived such an idea. But 
this is as nothing compared with the notions which, 
shortly after the first balloon-ascents, occupied the minds 
of those whose imaginations outran their scientific attain- 
ments. One would-be inventor gravely suggested that a 
flock of birds should be harnessed to the car, and he was 
good enough to point out that eagles and falcons would 
be the most eligible birds for the purpose. Geese, we 
should imagine, might have done equally well. 

Another inventor, named Campenas, was also troubled 
with aérostation on the brain. He did not divulge his 
plans further than to propose to Bonaparte, in 1796, the 
construction of an aérial ship, which was to hold 200 per- 
sons, and which could be directed to every part of the 
compass. In his address to the Emperor he writes: ‘TI 
myself will be your pilot. You can thus, without any 
danger, hover above the fleets of enemies jealous of our 
happiness, and thunder against them like a new Jupiter, 
merely by throwing perpendicularly downward firebrands 
made of a substance which will kindle only by the contact 
and percussion at the end of its fall, but which it will be 
impossible to extinguish. Or, perhaps you will think it 
more prudeut to begin at once by forcing the British Cab- 
inet to capitulate ; which you may easily do, as you have 
it in your power to set fire to the City of Iondon, or to 
any of the maritime towns of England.” He goes on to 
say that the projected machine will be capable of travel- 
ing from Paris to London, destroying the latter city, and 
returning to Paris, all within twenty-four hours. A truly 
modesteprogramme ! 

But within far more recent years, schemes quite as im- 
practicable have been mooted with equal confidence on 
the part of their projectors. No later than July, 1835, an 
aérial ship was advertised to sail from London to the dif- 
ferent European capitals. It was depicted on the adver- 
tisement-bills as a barrel-shaped balloon, 160 feet long by 
40 feet in diameter, and capable of carrying 17 passengers. 
We need scarcely say that this curious ship never sailed. 

A great deal of ingenuity and skill have been devoted 
to inventing machines for aérial travel. In some cases 
balloons were combined, as in Commander Cheyne’s pro 
ject for reaching the North Pole. In others, as in the 
machine of Professor Ricthell, cf Connecticut, a cylindri- 
cal balloon supported a framework on which the traveler 
was to sit and drive by means of a treadle, a fan propeller 
which gave the machine its motion. The first who at- 
tempted to use it, however, nearly lost his life, so difficult 
is it to combine strength and lightness. 

The idea of wings has also been taken up, in some cases 
attached to the body, as in Capretto Ignazio’s machine, ex- 
hibited at Milan in 1877, where the wings and sail were of 
light canework, working on universal joints. 

In other cases, as in Marriott’s Aérial Steam Carriage 
Avitor, tried at San Francisco in 1877, and Bangartan and 
Barnowski’s Aérial Navigator, exhibited at Charlottenburg 
in 1882, a cigar-shaped case has wings attached, and is pro- 
pelled by a small steam-engine inclosed. These two, 
which cost many years of experimenting, were very simi- 
lar in plan, but cannot be pronounced successful. Still 
more curious is the machine of W. J. Lewis, of New York, 
who proposes to travel through the air by means of a 
series of concave convex propellers worked by a huge 
watch-spring, and supporting a box for the passengers, 
which seems to offer great resistance to the air. 

It is evident that all these projects depend upon 
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some fancied notion of being able to steer a balloon, irre- 
spective of the power of the wind to blow it in one direc- 
tion. Most of them consist of an arrangement of fans and 
vanes to be set in motion, and to act upon the air much 
in the same way that the screw of a steamship repels the 
water. Indeed, the favorite argument peeps out here 
that, because water is navigable, air, too, can be brought 
under subjection. A little thought will show how dissim- 
ilar the two cases really are, one being an elastic fluid, 
and the other inelastic. If we put a buoyant thing, such 
as & boat, into water, there it is supported on the surface. 
We have no further trouble with regard to its floating 
capabilities, so that we can give our sole attention to pro- 
pelling it. This we do by the aid of another power— 
namely, the force of the wind. We therefore have two 
different servants in our employment—one being the 
water which bears our vessel up, and the other the wind 
which pushes it forward. 

But in ballooning we have but one medium to which 
we can trust our frail bark—a medium which surrounds it 
on all sides. Besides this, our vessel must be of an un- 
wieldy size to enable it to float at all. When once 
launched, it takes all our pains to prevent it rising too 
high or sinking too low. We can thus rise or fall in the 
air to a limited extent, but beyond this we can do 
nothing. The wind which, in the case of a water-boat, 
can by means of sails be made to do our bidding, is now 
our master, to drag us with him whichever way he may 
happen to be going. The huge surface which a balloon 
necessarily presents to his influence, gives him an enor- 
mous control over it. In short, it would be as impossible 
for us to stem the current of air as it would be for some 
little beetle that had fallen into a river to attempt to swim 
against the force which hurries him down-stream. 

Every kind of motive power has been at some time or 
other suggested for application to ballooning. Com- 
pressed air will seem to one inventor the most suitable for 
the purpose ; another will propose steam ; both forgetful 
that the weight of either air or steam-engine would neces- 
sitate enormous gas-envelopes. Then comes the elec- 
trician ; but the force with which he deals is, as a motor, 
so far as our knowledge at present extends, simply useless 
for anything but the lightest work. Carbonic di-oxide is 
next proposed, and we are to sail through the air by 
means of enlarged seidlitz powders. In order to show 
the utter absurdity of all these projects for battling with 
the wind, let us imagine for one moment that a motive 
power and suitable engine have been found, and have 
been placed in the car of a balloon. We will suppose 
that an easterly wind is blowing, while the course we wish 
to travel lies due east. Let us now watch the result. 
The engine is set in motion, and it is so powerful that 
the balloon is dragged behind the car, the cords to which 
the latter is suspended assuming a horizontal position. 
The huge balloon staggers in the rear like an ill-made 
kite. The aéronaut is at last tempted to exclaim: ‘Of 
what use is this cumbrous bag of gas ? let us cut it adrift 
and fly without it.” In other words, an engine that could 
exert sufficient force to pull a balloon against the wind 
could easily be made to rise from the ground of itself. 
The balloon would, therefore, be useless. An india-rubber 
toy balloon, tied by a short string to the finger, and 
moved against a moderate breeze, will quickly assume a 
horizontal position. But the difficulty is, perhaps, better 
illustrated by a small child who endeavors on a windy 
day to cope with the vagaries of a large umbrella. Before 
dismissing this part of our subject, we may mention the 
possibility of turning a balloon round by means of vanes, 
but beyond this nothing can be done. In fact, so far as 


controlling the movements of the machine, we are in pre- 
cisely the same position as were the Montgolfiers when 
their paper bag first rose into the sky. 

The only hope that remains to us of being able to steer 
balloons to prearranged havens, lies in the possibility of 
there being, at certain elevations in the atmosphere, cur- 
rents of air having a definite velocity and direction. Many 
have supposed that this is the case, but the probabilities 
of such a notion being true are most vague. A Dr.Van 
Heche was the first to propound the theory, and he pro- 
posed by screw vanes to rise and fall in the air until fhe 
particular current was hit upon which agreed in its direc- 
tion with, the course he wished his balloon to steer. The 
aéGronaut Wise, of New York, was so satisfied with the 
soundness of this doctrine of constant currents, that he 
resolved (in 1873) to cross the Atlantic. An immense 
balloon was constructed for the purpose, but owing to 
the bad quality of the materials, it split up in all direc- 
tions directly the gas distended its sides. The scheme 
collapsed with the balloon, which was, perhaps, a lucky 
circumstance for the intended passengers. 

The science of aérostation has by no means suffered for 
want of daring schemes involving apparatus of enormous 
size. In 1863 a balloon called Le Géant, containing 
200,000 feet of gas, was constructed at Paris. The car 
consisted of a small cottage residence of two stories, with 
every appliance to make it comfortable and homelike. It 
numbered among its conveniences a refreshment-room 
and a lavatory. Thirteen passengers were carried at its 
first ascent, but the journey lasted only four hours, owing 
to some accident to the valve-line. The second and final 
ascent came to rather a disastrous termination after a 
flight of seventeen hours. For the balloon descended 
during a high wind, which dragged the cottage and its 
occupants bumping along the ground for several miles. 
The passengers were, of course, much hurt, and it is ques- 
tionable whether there was one among them who ever 
again trusted himself so far above his native earth. This 
balloon and its somewhat shattered car were subsequently 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace. 

The next large balloon-car constructed was a Montgol- 
fier, which made two ascents from London in 1864, both 
of which were witnessed by the writer. This balloon had 
a capacity of half a million cubic feet. The car was 
merely an annular gallery round an iron stove in which 
compressed straw was burnt. Bundles of this fuel were 
suspended from the car. The aspect of the roaring flames 
mounting high into the wide opening of the balloon, as it 
rose majestically in the air, formed a very startling and 
impressive sight. This balloon, or one very similar to it, 
was, later on, complet-ly consumed in the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace just before a contemplated ascent. 

Scientific men soon saw that the balloon afforded them 
a means of examining the higher strata of the atmosphere, 
and of obtaining information which it was almost impos- 
sible to procure by other expedients, and at the beginning 
of the present century many ascefits were made in differ- 
ent countries for the purposes of science. M. Sacharof, of 
St. Petersburg, turned his attention to acoustical pheno- 
mena, and, among other results, he obtained, by means of 
a speaking-trumpet, a distinct echo from the surface of 
the earth while he was sailing a mile and a half above it. 
Gay-Lussac and Biot endeavored to detect variations in the 
magnetic phenomena of the earth in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, but without success. They also brought 
down bottles of air from different altitudes, which, on ex- 
amination, proved to be normal in its proportions of 
oxygen and nitrogen. 

In 1852 Mr. Green, in the Nassau balloon, made four 
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ascents from the Kew Observatory, and recorded similar 
results. But perhaps the most important service in this 
direction was rendered ten years later, by Mr. Glaisher, 
who, on behalf of the British Association, undertook a 
series of ascents in company with the well-known bal- 
loonist Coxwell. The highest ascent ever recorded was 
accomplished by them on September 5th, 1862. 

The balloon left Wolverhampton on that day at one 
o’clock p.m., the temperature being 59°. At the height of 
one mile, the thermometer registered 41°. At this height 
they entered a cloud, the estimated thickness of which 
was 1,100 feet. Leaving this cloud, they suddenly burst 
into a sunlit expanse—the clear blue sky above and an 
ocean of clouds below, which formed hills and vales and 
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mountain chains ; while the sunlight gave the whole scene 
an appearance of the most sublime beauty. They threw 
out more ballast, and rose until the barometer told them 
that they were five miles above the ground. Here Mr. 
Glaisher’s sight began to fail him, and he had great diffi- 
culty in recording the observations which up to this time 
had engrossed his attention. His limbs soon became mo- 
tionless, and in a few minutes he fell back insensible. His 
companion was affected in almost as great a degree, for he 
lost the use of his hands, which appear to have turned 
black. He had, however, sufficient strength to pull the 
valve-cord with his teeth, and the descent, of course, com- 
menced. The height reached on this occasion was no less 
than seven miles, and from the effect produced on the 
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Beyond the scientific questions which balloons have 


leased from the car, and only one of their number again | enabled us to answer, they have of late years been found 
reached Wolverhampton. At the higher elevations an | most useful adjuncts to military expeditions. And there 
absolute silence reigned, but at two miles the bark of a | is little doubt that in the future—we fear that there is a 


dog was heard, and at four miles the noise of a railway- 
train was detected. 


future for the horrors of war—their use will be still fur- 
ther extended. In the French army they were used so 
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late struggle with Germany they were so commonly em- 
ployed that Herr Krupp was called upon to devise a special 
form of long-barreled, pivoted gun with which to take pot 
shots at them. But bullets have little effect in stopping 
the progress of a balloon, for a rent in the material far 
larger than a bullet would cause would do little more 
than act as a safety-valve for the gas. 

During the siege of Paris no less than sixty-four bal- 
loons started from the ill-fated city. Two of these were 
carried seaward, and were never afterward heard of; 
several fell into the hands of the Prussians, and the rest 
escaped to friendly territory. We notice in the French 
Budget for 1877 a credit of 200,000 francs was allowed 
for military ballooning. This fact alone will show that 
the French are far from thinking lightly of the matter. 
But its consideration is not confined to the French, for 
during our own late war a regular staff of balloonists was 
attached to the United States army. And even the Jap- 
anese have constructed an immense balloon for the same 
kind of service. 

With the exceptions noticed in connection with scien- 
tific aims and military service, modern ballooning seems to 
have resolved itself into a means of obtaining bird’s-eye 
views for the gratification of holiday folk. The first cap- 
tive balloon of this public nature was instituted at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867. Its diameter was ninety-three 
feet, and it had a capacity of no less than 421,000 cubic 
feet. The gas used was pure hydrogen. The car held 
twenty-five persons at each ascent,and arope was attached 
to a drum, which revolved by steam-power. Another bal- 
loon, slightly larger, but similar in construction, was 
established at Chelsea in 1869. 

The material used in making these balloons was a kind 
of compound cloth, consisting of india-rubber and canvas. 
The drum on which the cable of 2,000 feet was wound 
measured twenty-three feet in length, and had a diameter 
of six and a half feet. Two engines of 150 horse-power 
were employed to haul the machine to the ground. The 
view obtained from this balloon was, when the smoke of 
London permitted, very fine; for the windings of the 
Thames could sometimes be traced from Berkshire to 
Greenwich. But for some unknown reason, the London- 
ers did not patronize the show, and the speculation was 
an utter failure. In the sequel, this balloon escaped from 
its moorings, but its cable acted both as a guide-rope and 
an anchor, and it was recovered some miles from town. 

The largest balloon ever made formed one of the chief 
attractions of the 1878 exhibition at Paris. It was con- 
structed by M. Henry Giffard, the designer of the balloon 
already mentioned which ascended from the Champ de 
Mars in 1867. It forms a perfect sphere of nearly 120 feet 
in diameter. The material used is a compound cloth, 
consisting of layers of muslin, india rubber and canvas, 
all firmly adhering together, so as to form a compact, gas- 
proof skin. The exterior is painted white, both for the 
sake of preservation, and to prevent the gas within be- 
coming unduly heated by the sun. The balloon carries 
fifty passengers and two aéronauts, and the total weight 
which it raises is no less than twenty-two tons. 

The car is ring-shaped, and has an external diameter of 
nineteen feet, the annular floor being a trifle over a yard 
in width. As in the previous captive balloons mentioned, 
the rope diminishes in diameter as it reaches the earth, so 
that if it accidentally gives way, it will do so at its weak- 
est part, and the major part of it will remain attached to 
the balloon. This cable is made of hemp. One of steel 
was suggested, but fears were entertained that it might 
form a tempting path for atmospheric electricity, to the 
danger of the passengers. 


The winding -drum consists of a hollow cylinder 
thirty-three feet long, connected with"two powerful steam- 
engines. As the rope is paid out, these engines are so 
contrived that they actas air-pumps to feed a pneumatic 
brake. ‘This brake so checks the balloon in its ascent, 
that when the limit of the cable is reached, the huge 
machine is brought to a standstill without any jerk or in- 
convenience to the passengers. The amount of work 
which the construction of this balloon entailed may be 
judged from the fact that the mere sewing of the seams 
employed 100 girls for one month. The cordage, the 
cable, and the strength of the various materials used, 
each formed a matter of serious study and calculation. 
Indeed, we may say that in this balloon the science of 
aérostation, so far as it can be represented by a captive 
machine, has been brought to the greatest pitch of per- 
fection. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the 
problem of aérial navigation has yet to besolved. Indeed, 
it is a question whether man will ever get nearer the con- 
summation of his hope in this direction than he is at pre- 
sent. But science makes such rapid strides, that we dare 
not say that this generation will not see the wish fulfilled. 
The consideration of the many difficulties which surround 
the subject will perhaps teach us as well as anything the 
littleness of man’s hopes and aspirations. The knowledge 
which is permitted him outruns in a manner his power 
of profiting by it. The telescope teaches him that the 
world on which he lives is a very small planet compared 
with others in the same system. It also shows him dis- 
tant spheres which form parts of other systems, so ex- 
ceedingly remote that he is perfectly unable to arrive at 
any conception of their distance. The nearer worlds which 
are in comparison so close to him, and which form planets 
revolving round the same sun which warms this earth, he 
knows to possess atmospheric phenomena. He concludes 
from all these things that men like himself have their 
being there. But between him and them there is an 
everlasting barrier—a barrier which consists of emptiness, 
but one so strong, by reason of its absence of that air 
which is necessary to life, that it might as well be a wall 
of molten iron. He can look beyond that wall for mil- 
lions and millions of miles, he can even tell the constit- 
uents of the stars he sees there, but he cannot tread one 
step into that great unknown which he vaguely calls space. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


CoRRESPONDENCE in regard to the Star of Bethlehem has been 
taking up space of late in English astronomical journals, One 
writer in The Observatory combats a conjecture that the star seen 
by the magi at Our Lord’s nativity was identical with a new star 
discovered by Tycho Brahe, in 1572; that it appears regularly in 
periods somewhat exceeding 800 years, and that it will be seen 
once more in two or three years from the present time. He says 
that there is no real reason for supposing that Tycho Brahe’s star 
of 1572 has any such period. It has, indeed, been stated, that new 
stars were seen in A.D, 945 and 1264; but Tycho himself has shown, 
in his elaborate work on the star of 1572, that there is no sufficient 
evidence of these supposed earlier appearances, and that the allu- 
sions were, in all probability, to comets. ‘‘And with regard to the 
star of the nativity,” he adds, “‘ nothing can be more evident . . 
than that it was a miraculous appearance in the form of a star 
(perhaps visible, as many divines think, to the magi only) sent ex- 
pressly to indicate the Saviour’s birth.” It is doubtful whether 
many astronomers would accept this view of it without argument. 


A coop method of finding the rate of speed at which a railway- 
train is running, when a person has not a watch by which to time 
known distances (as, for instance, by counting the telegraph poles), 
is by observing the fence-posts. At a twenty-miles-per-hour gait 
the posts may be counted separately by a quick eye and prompt 
brain. When the speed is increased to twenty-five miles they go 
in twos; and at thirty miles per hour they sweep by in groups of 
three. An inereaso of ten miles more per hour causes them to 
appear to travel in clusters of four. At fifty miles per hour they 
flash by in confused blotches of five or six, and at a mile a minute 
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they become merged into an uninterrupted dull gray streak, en- 
tirely uncountable. It is not difficult to train the eye to catch and 
distinguish the groups referred to, and after a little practice it be- 
comes a mere habit, susceptible of being carried to a high degree 
of accuracy. 

A GERMAN naturalist who has been studying the different as- 

ts of the matter, tells his readers that the striking resemblance 
Eptes form and movements, which the great South American 
moths of the genus Microglossa bear to humming-birds, is a case 
of protective mimicry. The moths benefit by this resemblance, be- 
eause the birds have fewer enemies than they. The author thinks 
that the closeness of the similitude also protects the moths from 
attacks by the humming-birds themselves, which seem to chase the 
inseets in the few cases where they recognize their true identity. 


Traveters on the Philadelphia and Erio Railway, when the 
train halts for water at an obscuro station a dozen miles south of 
Warren, Pa., are greeted by a low and continuous roar coming 
from the adjacent woods. It is like the rushing of a great cataract, 
and is sure to attract the curiosity of every one. This noise is 
made by the escape of a column of gas, eight inches in diameter, 
from a well several hundreds of feet deep, which was sunk in the 
hope of striking petroleum. Tho gas comes out with so great 
force that no instruments can be made to resist it, and the further 
boring of the well had to cease. At present this gas is wasted, but 
another well in the neighborhood, of equal capacity, furnishes fuel 
and light to a large community. In one town of two thousand in- 
habitants, not a ton of coal is said to be used during the year; the 
natural gas being led even into the cook-stoves. These gas-wells 
oceur, with more or less frequency and power, all the way from 
SYheating to Dunkirk, and render an important service to the fac- 
ories. 

Amona the most beautiful cars exhibited at the Chicago Railway 
Exposition, was one finished in the wood of the gum-tree. This 
wood has long attracted attention, but By. its excessive tendency to 
warp, has hitherto resisted efforts to make it available. It is easily 
worked, and its grain so fine, well-colored and intertwined as to be 
very beautiful. ‘It is exceedingly abundant, too, in both. species. 
If recent experiments in kiln-drying, and the confidence displayed 
by the makers of this elegant car, should be justified, gum-wood 
will form one of the most valuable growths in American forests. 


On some English railways, notably the London and Northwest- 
ern, the practice of allowing the rails to rest upon wooden sleepers, 
or ties, is being abandoned, and their place is being supplied with 
ties of steel. 

An Insect THAT SECRETES Prusstc Acrp.—It has often been 
noticed by gardeners and others that some kinds of centipedes 
when caught, or otherwise irritated, emit an odor of prussic acid. 
G. Geldensteeden has shown that the insects do absolutely contain 

russie acid, and Dr. M. Weber points out that the acid is contained 
n glands in tho skin, which lie symmetrically on both sides of the 
creature. The glands are situated in the adipose tissues, are of an 
elliptical shape, and about 5mm. long. 


A GrorataA Ponp.—There is in the southeast part of Dooly, 
fifteen or twenty miles from Vienna, a peculiar pond, which period- 
{cally loses its entire water through an orifice in the bottom of the 
ee . This pond covers three or four acres, and every year in 

ay, within a few days of the same time, a peculiar noise is heard, 
and a few days after the water begins to escape below, and, con- 
tinues till all is gone. There is a quantity of fish in the pond, and 
many are caught during this escape, and the people in that section 
have a fish feast. 


WEIGHT oF A Minion Doruars.—Mr. E. B. Elliot, the Gov- 
ernment Actuary, has computed the weight of a million dollars in 

ld and silver coin, as follows: Tho standard gold dollar of the 
$nited States contains of gold nine-tenths fineness, 25.8 grains, and 
the standard silver dollar contains of silver of nine-tenths of fine- 
ness, 412.5 rains. One million standard gold dollars, consequently, 
weigh 25,800,000 grains, or 53,750 ounces troy, or 4,479 1-6 pounds 
troy, of 5,760 grains each, or 3,685.71 pounds avoirdupois of 7,000 
grains each, or 1.843 “short” tons of 2,000 pounds avoirdupois 
each, or 1.645 “long” tons of 2,240 pounds avoirdupois each, One 
million standard silver dollars weigh 412,500,000 grains, or 859,375 
ounces troy, or 71,614.58 pounds troy, or 58,928.57 pounds avoirdu- 

is, or 29.464 “short” tons of 2,000 pounds avoirdupois each, or 

307 “long” tons of 2,240 pounds avoirdupois each. In round 
numbers the following table represents the weight of a million 
dollars in the coins named : 


Descrintion of coin. Tons. 
Standard gold coin........... 6666.6 e eee ees 124 
Standard silver coin. .......... 6.5 eee erence eee eee 2684 
Subsidiary silver coin.... 6... ..0ee eee eee teers 25 
Minor coin, five cent nickel.........----sseeeeeeeeee 100 


SACCHARATE oF CoFFEE.—The following method of concentrat- 
ing and administering the valuable and useful constituents of 
coffee is recommended : 


Roasted coffee (best) P r ‘ ; ; . 1 part. 
Refined sugar. . é ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 parts. 
Warm water . ‘ é ‘ - q.8. 


The coffee is exhausted, in a convenient displacement apparatus, 
of all its soluble constitueuts, by means of the warm water; the 
clear brown percolate is mixed with the sugar, and evaporated, at 
a temperature not exceeding 50° C. (122° F.), in a suitable apppa- 
ratus, to dryness. Finally, it is reduced to powder, and kept in 
well-closed vessels. The evaporating vessel should be shallow, so 


as to present a large surface of liquid to the air; or, better still, a 
vacuum apparatus may be used. The product is a brownish 
wder, of a coffee odor, a sweet and slightly bitter, very agreeable 
te, and very soluble in cold water. Dissolved in boiling water, 


it yields a very fine cup of coffee. If made into a paste with traga- 
path, by may be formed into tablets or troshes-"a very convenient 
orm of use. 
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WHEN was yeast invented ?—In the year ‘leven. 
No PERSON wants straw spelt backwards on the end of his nose. 


i ta is a butterfly like a kiss—When it alights on tulips (two 
ps). 
: Watts have ears—that is, those walls which support a tele- 
phone, 
Waar a curious language English is! A man is late when he is 
dead and gone, and a train is late when it hasn’t come. 


Arter the clergyman had united a happ ir not lon, , an 
awful silence ensued, which was broken by ie fuipartent youth ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘ Don’t be so unspeakably happy !” 


“No,” sarp the bank cashier, “I didn’t need the money. I 
wasn’t speculating. I had no necessity for stealing it. But, is 
it, I didn’t want to be called eccentric.” 


A YOUNG widow was asked why she was going to wed so soon 
after the death of her first husband. ‘Oh, la!” said she, “I do it 
to prevent fretting myself to death on account of dear Tom !” 


“Miss Surru,”.said a simple youth, “how could you think that 
I had ever said in company that you were stupid? Quite the con- 
trary; whenever your name was mentioned, I was always the only 
one who didn’t say so.” 


Lonpon society possesses two ladies who both bear the name of 
Isabelle, and who, standing to each other as they do, in the rela- 
tion of mother and daughter, are presumably of different ages, 
though, indeed, the difference might easily pass unperceived. A 
friend was heard lately to give the following account of them: 
“The one is named Isabelle—the other is a belle,” 


A WILD WESTERN PROTEST. 


A Boston scholar roundly swears 
By all the gods above, below, 
That we must put on modern airs 
And let our Greek and Latin go. 
Forbid, O Fate, we loud implore, 
A dispensation harsh as that— 
What! wipe away the sweets of yorc— 
The dear ‘Amo, amas, amat !” 


The sweetest hour the student knows 
Is not when poring over French, 
Or twisted in Teutonic throes, 
Upon a hard collegiate bench— 
"Tis when on roots and kais and gars 
He feeds his soul and feels it glow, 
Or when his muse transcends the stars 
With ‘“‘ Zoe mou, sas agapo!” 


So ye our bright, ambitious boys 
n inkling of these pleasures, too; 

A little smattering of the joys 

Their dead-and-buried fathers knew; 
And let them sing while glorying that 

Their sires so sang long years ago—- 
The songs, ‘Amo, amas, amat !” 

And “ Zoe mou, sas agapo !” 


Tyr CasHTeR AHEAD.—A new bank, which has been established 
in a town in Indiana, had engaged the services of a watchman who 
came well recommended, but did not seem over-experienced. The 
president, therefore, sent for him to t him up abit, and bagan: 
“ James, this is your first job of this kind, isn’t it?” ‘Yes, sir.” 
“Your first duty must be to exercise vigilance.” ‘Yes, sir.” “Bo 
careful how strangers approach you.” “I will, sir.” “No 
strangers must be allowed to enter the bank at night under an 
pretext whatever.” ‘No, sir.” ‘And our cashier—he is a 
man, honest reliable and trustworthy, but it will be your duty to 
keep your eye on him.” “ But it will be hard to watch two men 
and the bank at the same time, sir.” “Two men, how?” “ Why, 
sir, it was only yesterday that the cashier called me in for a talk, 
and he said you were about the squarest man in Indiana, but it 
would be just as well to keep both eyes on you, and let the direc- 
tors know if you hung round after hours.” 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
_ Prevents, Relieves and Cures Dyspepsia. 

Our GasTRIctINE LOZENGE has intrinsic merit, and is recom- 
mended by Lee eng for all forms of indigestion. Put up in 
convenient pocket box. Sold by druggists, 25 and 50 cents per 
box. Sent by mail. J.N. Haceman & Co., Druggists, Broadway, 
corner 8th Street. 
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A CHARACTERISTIC anecdote of Lord Palmerston was told Herein, doubtless, was the secret of Lord Palmerston’s 
me by one of his friends, the late Mr. Masterman, who at | ever fresh, perennial nature. He took in the humorous 
the time was member of Parliament from London. He | side of serious affairs and of dry details, and found “lots 
had asked for an interview with the Premier on a matter | of fun in it.” 
in which he was personally interested. On reaching Down- If the reader will permit, I venture to suggest that he 


ing Street, and make applica- 
being ushered | tion of this 
into the fa- anecdote 
mous room should he de- 
with the green- cide to grapple 
baize table, he with the article 
was informed headed “The 
that his lord- Bank of the 
ship would be United States.” 
in directly. ‘I In this way he 
noticed with may extract 
consternation,” something 
said Mr. Mas- from the his- 
terman, ‘‘the tory beyond 
immense piles the mere rec- 
of papers ord of financial 
spread on the transactions 
table awaiting and political 
examination, contests, with 
‘and I felt their alternate 
conscience- successes and 
stricken that I disasters — in - 
should add the deed, may dis- 
weight of my cover in the 
own affair to pages of bank 
the accumulat- journals and 
ed load. At reports of Con- 
this moment gressional 
Palmerston en- Committes 
tered. My first matter more 
observation ex- interesting, 
pressed this more exciting, 
feeling of self- and more in- 
reproach for in- structive than 
truding on him in those of the 
when borne most romantic 
down with the work of fiction. 
work which he In a recent 
had in hand. number of this 
‘My dear fel- magazine* I 
low,’ he ex- undertook to 
claimed, in his 
gayest tone, *The PorULAR 
‘there’s lots of Monruty for De- 
fun in it.’” NICHOLAS BIDDLE- cember, 1882. 
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give some account of the Bank of England, its origin, its 
objects, and the manner in which its business is con- 
ducted. In that article, and in a previous one entitled 
“The Great Money Marts of the World,” I spoke of the 
various banks which have become famous in the world’s 
history—the Bank of Venice, the Bank of Genoa, of Bar- 
celona, of Amsterdam, of Hamburg, and the Bank of 
France. Some of these institutions are flourishing to-day 
in full vigor, while some went out of existence when the 
commercial supremacy of the country which gave them 
life had departed. 

I have before me now a very different task, for I have to 
record, in addition to the ordinary history of bank methods 
and transactions, the struggles and contests of financial 
institutions placed in antagonism with the Government 
which created them, by which they were kept in a per- 
petual state of doubt and uncertainty as to their future 
existence. 

The Government or National Banks which I have men- 
tioned were created in aid of the Government or nation 
when sorely pressed for money to carry on its wars or to 
serve it in bringing financial order out of confusion when 
the wars were over. These purposes were effected by 
means of the machinery which only an institution with 
corporate powers could employ, by which results were 
achieved in strengthening and sustaining public credit 
which would otherwise have been impossible. Any cor- 
poration created by the Legislature has a great, super- 
added force over that of individual action. Besides, its 
impersonality invests it with a degree of mysterious power. 
This is true of all corporations, but it is especially the 
case with regard to banking institutions, because three- 
fourths of their strength depends on public confidence. 
Therefore, when a nation undertakes to lend the influence 
of its authority to such an institution, its powers would 
seem to be complete. 

- * * * * * * 

It is impossible for the present generation to form any 
adequate conception of the financial difficulties which 
beset and environed the leaders in the great uprising of 
the thirteen British colonies in 1775. It is easy to take in 
the description of forced marches and retreats, of san- 
guinary battles, entailing victory or defeat. We may com- 
prehend how our troops suffered for want of proper 
clothing, food, and stores of every sort. But we cannot 
appreciate the cares, the perplexities, the trials, the agony 
of those men to whom the country looked for leadership. 
How to raise money ; for money must be raised. How to 
pay for supplies; for these were not to be had for the 
asking. Patriotic citizens abounded, and did what they 
could, but with the many this was but little. Young men 
and old men turned out with their muskets and some 
ammunition. But who was to feed them and keep them 
in needed supplies ? Besides, this was a rebellion ; there 
was no other name for it—certainly till July 4th, 1776— 
and rebellion is not a word to inspire confidence. 

It is not my object to dwell on facts with which 
the reader must be generally familiar. I refer to them by 
way of prelude to the situation by which at last a 
National Bank came into existence in aid of the expiring 
credit of the nation. 

Congress had struggled on through terrible seasons to 
the year 1780. It had issued between 300,000,000 and 
400,000,000 of ‘‘ continental money,” which had now 
dropped to nothing, and fallen entirely out of circulation. 
We were in debt to France, to Holland, and to Spain, in 
a total of about $10,000,000, all we were able to borrow. 
We owed $70,000,000 for debts incurred directly by Con- 
gress for supplies, soldiers’ claims, etc., for which certifi- 
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cates were issued. ‘The war seemed no nearer a termina- 
tion than it had been at any time in years past. In many 
sections there was great discouragement, and every- 
where the people were experiencing extraordinary suffe r- 
ing and privation, consequent on a war of revolution 
already in its sixth year of continuance. 

It was on the 21st of June, 1780, that a letter was read in 
Congress from the ‘‘ Board of War,” informing that body 
that “a number of patriotic persons having formed a 
plan for the establishment of 3 bank, whose object is the 
public service, have applied to that board to represent to 
Congress the desire of the company that a committee may 
be appointed to confer with the inspectors and directors 
on the subject to-morrow morning.” 

In response to this letter a committee of three were 
immediately named, whose actions were so rapid that we 
find on the very next day, to wit, June 22d, 1780, that 
Congress passed a series of resolutions with the following 
interesting preamble : 

“* Whereas, a number of patriotic citizens of Pennsylvania have 
communicated to Congress a liberal offer on their own credit and 
by their own exertions to supply and transport 3,000,000 of rations 
and 300 hogsheads of rum for the use of the army, and have estab- 
lished a bank for the sole purpose of obtaining and transporting 
the said supplies with the greatest facility and dispatch, and meam 
not to desire the least pecuniary advantage; so, on the other hand, 
it is Just and reasonable that they should be fully reimbursed and 
indemnified.” 

Then follow the resolutions, which it appears were 
passed unanimously, in which a high sense of the patri- 
otic conduct of these citizens is expressed, and their offer 
of aid accepted, Congress pledging, at the same time, ‘ the 
faith of the United States to the subscribers to the bank 
for their effectual reimbursment in the premises,” and 
that the board of the treasury be directed to deposit im 
the said bank bills of exchange in favor of the directors 
on the Ministers of the United States in Europe, in such 
sums as shall be convenient, not to exceed £150,000, as 
a support, to the credit of the bank, and to indemnify it 
against loss. It was further resolved if the bank stood in 
need of assistance that Congress would advance “‘ as much 
of their current money as could be spared ”—an assurance 
one would think not altogether inspiriting. 

I find no account of any further action in this matter 
touching the establishment of a bank, nor any records 
which show what connection, if any, the above proceed- 
ings had with those of the subsequent year in Congress, 
when a bank was actually chartered, and went into opera- 
tion. The 3,000,000 of rations and the 300 hogsheads of 
rum were, however, furnished by the patriotio citizens of 
Philadel phia, headed by their most prominent merchant, 
Robert Morris. 

At this period Robert Morris was ‘‘ Superintendent of 
Finance,” an office answering to that of Secretary of 
the Treasury at present. To this man the country owes a 
lasting debt of gratitude. He was born in Lancashire, 
England, in 1734. He came to America when he was 
thirteen years old, and entered the counting-house of 
Charles Willing, of Philadelphia, who was one of the pro- 
minent merchants of the place. He subsequently went 
into partnership with Mr. Willing’s son. The house be- 
came the largest commercial house in Philadelphia, and 
continued in business up to the year 1793. From the 
commencement of the trouble with England Morris was 
resolute and unwavering in his support of the claim of the 
colonies, He opposed the Stamp Act with energy, and 
favored resistance to the laws for enforcing it. He was a 
member of the first Continental Congress. He was not quite 
prepared for the Declaration of Independence, and voted 
against it as premature, but he signed it on its passage, 
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and threw himself unreservedly into the contest. From 
the first the fiscal affairs of the country seemed to devolve 
on him. On his personal responsibility he borrowed 
large sums for the Government. He furnished the army 
with several thousand barrels of flour. He it was who ar- 
ranged for the 3,000,000 of rations and the rum for the 
troops. In fact, he supplied nearly everything for the 
campaign against Cornwallis, issuing his own notes for the 
enormous sum of $1,400,000. On the adoption of the 
Constitution he was offered the position of Secretary of 
the Treasury, which he declined, and recommended Alex- 
ander Hamilton for the place, who was appointed. 

The history of the Bank of the United States would be 
incomplete without some mention of this great financier, 
who stood unflinchingly at the helm, and managed the 
fiscal affairs of the colonies at the period of deepest doubt 
and discouragement. 

On the 17th day of May, 1781, Mr. Morris sent a com- 
munication to Congress with a carefully prepared plan for 
® national bank. This plan was prepared by Robert 
Morris, after conferring with Gouverneur Morris, of Mor- 
risania, who was not a relative, but a warm personal friend, 
who had been made Assistant Superintendent of Finance 
at his suggestion, and also with Alexander Hamilton, 
for whom he entertained sentiments of the highest esteem 
and regard, The plan was referred to a committee, who, 
without delay, reported favorably on it. On the 26th day 
of May, 1781, Congress passed resolutions to approve the 
plan and to support the same, and to incorporate the bank 
under the name of * The President, Directors and Com- 
pany of the Bank of North America,” as soon as the 
subscriptions should be filled, the directors elected, and 
application made to Congress, 

.The “plan” of the bank was very elaborate, and con- 
tained eighteen distinct articles. The Bank of North 
America was the precursor and prototype of the Bank of 
the United States, and was, in fact, its model. The cap- 
ital stock was originally $400,000 (afterward enlarged), 
of which Congress took a portion. There were to be 
twelve directors, of which two should be selected as in- 
spectors ; the inspectors must, on the evening of every 
day, deliver to the Superirtendant of Finance a statement 
of the cash and an account of the notes issued and re- 
ceived. The notes to be receivable for taxes, duties, and 
for all public dues, The several States were requested to 
pass laws prohibiting the charter of other banks, and to 
make the counterfeiting of the notes of the bank a felony. 

By the close of the year the subscription was com- 
pleted, the directors elected, and application made to 
Congress for a charter, Congress was not slow to act. 
For in the preamble on the passage of the Bill we find, 
after the preliminary rehearsals, the following: ‘And 
whereas, the exigencies of the United States render it in- 
dispensably necessary that such an act be immediately 
passed, therefore Resolved,” etc. Here follow the words 
of the Act by which the “plan” proposed by Robert 
Morris was adopted, 

The Bill was passed December 31st, 1781. Massachu- 
setts (two members present), voted “No.” The vote of 
Pennsylvania (two members present), was divided. All 
the other States voted “Aye,” except that Mr. Madison, 
of Virginia, voted ‘‘ No,” against the ‘‘ Ayes” of his four 
colleagues, At this time there could be no constitutional 
objection to the Bill, since there was no Constitution to 
violate. But there was an honest doubt in minds of 
nearly all the members as to the power of Congress to 
create the bank. Indeed, it came into existence as a sheer 
necessity, when doubts and differences and objections 
yield to a paramount demand. So tho bank went into 


operation not only without opposition, but with the best 
wishes of Congress and the nation. And it served its pur- 
pose efficiently, It was conducted with prudence and 
success. It speedily gained the public confidence. Its 
notes acquired general circulation, and were everywhere 
received as equivalent to gold and silver. The effect in 
restoring public and private credi was extraordinary, and 
of immense utility to the whole country. By universal 
acceptation it had fulfilled all it had ever promised to 
Congress. This was because the bank was chartered in a 
period of great financial distress, by the unanimous wish 
of the country; having no hostile elements to contend 
against, it enjoyed the confidence of the people at the 
start. Furthermore, it was honestly and capably man- 
aged, 

Shortly after its incorporation the bank procured « 
charter from the State of Pennsylvania, by way of addi- 
tion to the powers already granted in the national char- 
ter, and perhaps to relieve it against any objections to be 
raised in the future as to the right of Congress to pass 
such an Act. 

This happy state of things could not last for ever. At 
the close of the war came new conditions. In the prepa- 
ration for a Constitution and in the discussions which 
followed, political parties began to assume shape and con- 
sistence, and with these came differences and angry dis- 
putations. The very success of the bank, its regular div- 
idends of eight or eight and one-half per cent., the éclat 
which was gained by its projector, raised a party against 
it. The bank was denounced as anti-republican, an un- 
righteous monopoly, a dangerous engine belonging to the 
rich and aristocratic. This was really a hue and ory 
against Morris by his enemies ; for when did such a man 
fail to have enemies? So strong did it become, that in 
1785 the Legislature of Pennsylvania repealed the charter 
it had granted the bank; but the bank went quietly on 
with its business under its Congressional charter. ‘The 
very next year, parties changing again, the State Logis- 
lature renewed the charter, and the bank was not further 
disturbed. When the charter granted by Congress ex- 
pired, the Bank of North America continued its career as 
a State bank, and flourishes at this day, one of the strong- 
est in Philadelphia, with a surplug equal to its capital. 

Such is the story of the first national bank incorporated 
by Congress, and of the oldest State bank in the country. 
It was followed by the establishment of the Massachu- 
setts Bank in Boston, and the Bank of New York in the 
City of New York, 

The Constitution had been adopted and the machinery 
of the Government of the United States set in motion. 
On the 4th of March, 1789, Washington was inaugurated 
President. John Adams was Vice-president, Jefferson 
was Secretary of State, Hamilton was Secretary of the 
Treasury, General Knox was Seoretary of War, and Ed- 
mond Randolph, Attorney-general. There was then no 
Secretary of the Navy. It was during this year that the 
French Revolution broke out. There already existed in 
the United States a French party committed to the school 
of which Voltaire was high priest and Jefferson an able 
exponent. This party termed themselves ‘‘ Republicans” ; 
but as the entire people of the United States were re- 
publicans, the name was gradually changed to that of 
‘© Democrats," while their opponents, who were mainly 
of the English scheol and believers in English institutions, 
against what they called “French atheism,” took the 
name of ‘‘ Federalists."” Of the latter, Hamilton was the 
leader and chief. 

_ In these views both Washington and Adams strongly 
sympathized, so jealousies and dissensions arose from the 
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and they set about at once to organize a fierce opposition 
to it. . It was left to the lower grade of politicians to 
abuse the scheme as unnecessary, in view of the creation 
of State banks, which were beginning to multiply, and as 
anti-Republican and aristocratic and English. The more 
prominent members of the party assumed the lofty 
ground that the creation of a National Bank was uncon- 
stitutional, besides being calculated to unduly strengthen 
the powers of the executive ; and the extensive debates in 
@ongress on the measure were mainly directed to these 
objections. At this time the country was suffering great 
distress from the lack of a uniform currency, so that 
the Government was much im- 
peded in collecting and disburs- 
ing the revenue and managing 
the public debt. Thus, from the 
first, the question of the creation 
of the “Bank of the United 
States” became the football for 
political parties to play at, and 
hence there was great danger that 
the institution should lose much 
of its national character in its 
struggle for existence against un-_ ji 
compromising enemies. i He 

The debates in both houses é 
were long and vigorous. We 
have no means of obtaining full 
reports of those in the Senate, as 
they were not made public, but 
the vote was very close; the ad- 
vocates of the bank on one occa- 
sion defeating an obnoxious 
amendment by a majority of one 
only, On the 20th of January, 
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1791, the Bank Bill pa-sed the Senate, and was sent to 
the House, where it was discussed with great earnestness 
on both sides until the 8th of February, 1791, when it 
was passed by a vote of 39 to 19. Of these 39 votes, four 
votes only came from the Southern States. Of the 19 
votes against the measure but one vote was from the 
North—that of Mr. Grout, of Massachusetts. Jefferson’s 
influence had been potent throughout all the South, but 
it failed to prevail against that of Hamilton, backed by 
the strength of the commercial classes of the country. 

Washington, it seems, was considerably disturbed on 
the constitutional question, and he retained the Bill to 

the last hour before returning it 

HHA with his signature. He consult- 
HI Mt | . ed, meanwhile, the members of 
i : his cabinet, requesting written 
ee ||| i Opinions from each. Jefferson 
and Edmond Randolph sent in 
elaborately written documents 
against the measure. Sturdy 
General Knox we know voted 
with his friend Hamilton, but I 
doubt if the old soldier reduced 
his judgment to writing. Hamil- 
ton prepared a long and masterly 
exposition of his views, the clear- 
est and most forcible statement 
ever made upon the subject. It 
satisfied Washington, and the Bill 
was signed and the bank went 
into operation. 

The debates on this occasion 
are very interesting in the light 
of subsequent events. The most 
forcible speech against the bank 
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was from Mr. Madison, afterward President of the United 
States. He referred to his opposition to the charter of 
the Bank of North America, and claimed that it passed 
only as ® war measure, and that war measures were no 
longer necessary. 

The first ‘Bank of the United States” was chartered 
with a capital of $10,000,000, one-fifth of which was to be 
taken by the United States. The provisions of the former 
bank were re-enacted, and the notes of the bank were re- 
ceivable for all public dues. It was to have the keeping 
of the public treasure, and no other bank was to be char- 
tered by Congress. This, bear in mind, was in 1791; the 
charter of the bank would expire in 1811. 

The effect of the creation of the bank was electrical. 
Soon there was a uniform currency throughout the coun- 
try ; Government stocks rose to par. Later on, Albert 
Gallatin, a Democrat, who was Secretary of the Treasury, 
was outspoken in praise of its operations, and strongly re- 
commended its re-charter. But, for all that, the bank 
had been created by the Federalists, and was in the hands 
of the Federalists, and that was enough to insure the 
enmity of the opposing party. Washington went out of 
office March 4th, 1797, and was succeeded by John Adams, 
whose term of office expired in 1801, when Jefferson was 
inaugurated as President, giving place to Madison in 1809. 

With the inauguration of Jefferson the bank found it 
had an antagonist to deal with, whose power and influ- 
ence were not to be despised. There came to be little 
hope of a re-charter. With Madison as President there 
was quite as little ; but still the bank made a vigorous 
effort for a renewal of existence. The debates were ex- 
eeedingly warm, and often bitter. The opinion of the 
President (Madison) was quoted to prove that the Bill, if 
passed, would be vetoed. But the Bill did not pass. It 
was lost in the House by a close vote, and killed in the 
Senate by the casting vote of the presiding officer, George 
Clinton. 

So, on the 4th of March, 1811, the first bank of the 
United States ceased to exist, and the currency of the 
country was left to the control of the State banks, which 
‘were springing up in every direction, each of which had 
its separate interests to look after and its own petty affairs 
to regulate, too often with a sort of chance ability and 
doubtful honesty. 

How long the country would have safely run on under 
such financial conditions, or whether or not a plan would 
have been worked out for a sound currency from the ex- 
isting elements, it is impossible to predict, and it is quite 
unnecessary, for events were fast shaping which were to 
throw affairs again into confusion. In 1812 war was de- 
olared against Great Britain, and the resources of the 
nation were taxed to sustain it. Unfortunately, the people 
were divided as to the expediency and rightfulness of the 
war. 'The Democrats took the popular and patriotic side, 
while the Federalists opposed the war with bitterness, 
and when it was decided on, yielded but a grudging assist- 
ance. This added to the difficulties of the administration. 
When, in 1815, peace was proclaimed, the financial situa- 
tion of the country was in a dreadful condition. The bills 
of the banks of the different States were greatly depre- 
ciated, varying in rates from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
From these must be excepted the New England banks, 
nearly all of which maintained a sound position. The 
Government was greatly embarrassed in the vollection of 
its dues, and in its transactions with the different States. 
Specie payments were of necessity suspended, and the 
officers of the Administration were at their wits’ ends. 

Before the close of the war, one bill after another for the 
charter of a bank was introduced. These bills fell through, 
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because they were freighted with ridiculous provisions. 
The fact is, the people were panic-struck. Congress was 
besieged on all sides by clamors for relief, until legislators 
became themselves panic-struck. At last a Bill was passed, 
probably the least objectionable of any, but sufficiently so 
to warrant aveto by Madison. Itis significant of the state 
of feeling throughout the country that the President felt 
it necessary to introduce his veto by the following lan- 
guage : ‘‘ Waiving the question of constitutional authority 
for the measure as being precluded, in my judgment, by 
repeated recognitions under varied circumstances of the 
validity of such an institution in acts of the Legislature 
and of the executive and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment.” The President then proceeds to specify his 
objections to the Bill, and, the reasons which constrain 
him to veto it. : 

This was in January, 1815. On the assembling of Con- 
gress in December, 1815, Madison, in his annual message, 
after referring to the gloomy situation of affairs, made the 
following announcement: ‘‘It is necessary that the bene- 
fits of a uniform national currency should be restored to 
the community. The absence of the precious metals will, 
it is believed, be a temporary evil; but until they can 
again be restored as the general medium of exchange, it de- 
volves on the wisdom of Congress to provide a substitute 
which shall equally engage the confidence and accom- 
modate the wants of the citizens throughout the Union. 
If the operation of the State banks cannot produce this 
result, the probable operation of a national bank will 
merit consideration.” 

This open avowal was not altogether unlooked for 
after the reasons given by Madison for vetoing the bank 
Bill which was introduced the previous session. Still, 
it took many of the opponents of the bank by sur- 
prise, for they were unable te forget that Madison had 
always consistently opposed abank ; had voted against the 
old Bank of North America when all the rest of the Vir- 
ginia delegation supported it,and had prominently op- 
posed by his speeches and his votes the charter of the first 
United States Bank, and used his whole influence to pre- 
vent its re-charter. With what consistency, then, could he 
now favor the creation of a new bank ? 

But the situation had changed. He was now President. 
The evil days had come, and financial troubles environed 
his administration. He honestly desired to find a way out of 
these difficulties even at the expense of cherished opinions. 
He exhibited his wisdom in yielding these opinions, and 
he displayed a character which rose above mere party con- 
siderations and personal judgments. He carried, natur- 
ally, a large number with him who had before opposed a 
bank, but he was forced to endure the taunts of many of 
his former friends, as well as the ridicule of many whose 
cause he now advocated. These latter quoted as appropri- 
ate the line, ‘‘ When the devil was sick, the devil a monk 
would be,” as they made merry over the sudden conver- 
version of the President and his followers. 

A carefully prepared Bill for a bank charter was speedily 
introduced into the House of Representatives ; and here 
was disclosed what would appear an extraordinary state 
of things in the condition of parties. Where were the 
Democrats, who were heretofore ancompromising in their 
hostility to a bank? They were now, in large numbers, 
arrayed in its favor. Where were the Federalists who 
from the first were the resolute champions of a national 
bank ? They were to be found in force strongly resisting 
the measure. It may surprise the majority of our readers 
to be told that the Bill for the charter of this second Bank 
of the United States was introduced and advocated by 
John C, Calhoun of South Carolina, and that its chtef 
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opponent was Daniel Webster, at that time a member of 
Oongress from New Hampshire, 

By what species of political legerdemain had parties so 
conspicuonsly changed hands? Madison, who had 
always resisted the creation of a bank, suggesting it in his 
message to Congress; Calhoun, the great exponent of 
State rights, the father of the Bill in the House, and 
championing its passage ; Webster, who was to become 
the expounder of the Constitution and the defender of 
the bank, resisting its passage with all his ability. There 
are two reasons for tlris strange bouleversement. The first 
is to be found in the bitter opposition of the Federalists 
to the War of 1812, so that there were (it is hard to say it) 
some who looked with grim satisfaction on the distress 
which the war engendered. Again, the financial situation 
in New England, so far as the banks were concerned, was 
mainly sound, and that section of the country did not expe- 
rience the necessity for a national bank which was elsewhere 
so severely felt. The votes of their members in Congress, 
consequently, represented the feeling at home. The dis- 
cussion on the subject was very able, and without acri- 
mony, and it was not until the 14th of March, 1816, that 
the Bill for the charter of a bank passed the House by a 
vote of 80 to71. New England voted 21 against, to 13 for 
the bank. The Bill, with certain amendments which the 
House subsequently approved, passed the Senate by a 
vote of 23 to 10, and was approved by the President on 
the 10th of April, 1816. 

The bank commenced business in January, 1817. Its 
charter was for twenty years. Its capital was $35,000,000, 
one-fifth of which was to be taken by the Government, in 
coin or five per cent. Government stock. Of other sub- 
scriptions, one-fourth was to be in coin and the remainder 
in coin or Government stock. There were twenty-five 
directors, five of whom were appointed by the President 
of the United States. Branches could be located in all 
the States, and the notes of the bank were receivable in 
payment ofall public dues. No other national bank was to 
be chartered during its continuance. The bank, after the 
first year, was to pay for three years $500,000 per annum 
to the Government for these privileges. The location of 
the parent bank, like its predecessor, was in Philadelphia, 

The Bank of the United States was launched in adverse 
weather, upon a stormy sea. More was expected from it 
than for the time it could possibly perform, but it went 
resolutely to work ; it imported $7,000,000 in gold from 
Europe to strengthen its position, and set about ite task 
to aid the Government and restore the disordered mone- 
tary condition of the country. But it had commenced on 
a falling market. Things were rapidly going from bad to 
worse. ‘The State banks regarded the new corporation as 
their enemy, and undertook to throw obstacles in the way 
of its operations. It is true, the Government bank, with 
its large capital and privileges, was too powerful for the 


State banks, but the contest and the attempt of the. 


United States Bank to compel the return to specie pay- 
ments produced a great deal of financial disaster. The 
shares of the bank fell much below par, and assertions 
were frequent that it would fail to carry out the objects 
for which it was created. 

The bank was unfortunate in its selection of a presi- 
dent, Mr. Jones, who had acted for a season as Secretary 
of the Treasury, on the retirement of Mr. Gallatin. He 
was not competent to cope with the situation, and at the 
end of two years he was succeeded by Langdon Cheves, a 
man of excellent financial ability, who took hold of the 
administration of the bank with a firm and competent 
hand, and brought about a speedy change in its affairs. . 

At this time a defalcation was discovered of over a mil- 
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lion and a half dollars in the branch bank at Baltimore, of 
which James A. Buchanan was president, and James W. 
McCulloh cashier. The frauds were perpetrated, it was 
claimed, with the connivance of George Williams, a direc- 
tor of the parent bank. They were all indicted, but it 
seems there was no provision in the charter of the bank 
for punishing such offenses, and they were discharged. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, it was soon discoy- 
ered that there was no occasion for adverse predictions. 
The bank proved of great advantage to the Government 
from the very start, and while its efforts to restore a sound 
currency to the country produced for a time, as such 
efforts always produce, an increased monetary distress, 
people began to see light dawn on the financial darkness. 
The machinery of the bank, under the administration of 
Cheves, began to work with regularity and ease. Branches 
were established in the different States. Government was 
no longer embarrassed in the collection of its dues, and 
the State banks were obliged to fall into the ranks of sol- 
vent institutions, or go out of existence altogether. It is 
almost impossible to conceive of the satisfaction of the 
cou.try to find that United States Bank bills were 
equally current in Boston and in New Orleans, and, 
indeed, throughout every State in the Union, and were 
preferred to gold and silver. This, of itself, was enough 
to commend it to the popular favor. 

I have already mentioned that of the twenty-five bank 
directors, the President of the United States had the ap- 
pointment of five. In 1819 President Monroe appointed 
as one of these five directors a young man by the name of 
Nicholas Biddle. He was at that timo seurcely thirty. 
three years old, but he had already made his mark in vari- 
ous ways, and was considered a person of ability and 
promise. As from this time his name is to be identified 
with the United States Bank, and as the bank occupied for 
many years a prominent position in the political history of 
the country, it is proper to give some account of him. 

Nicholas Biddle was born in Philadelphia in 1786, and 
died therein 1844. He came of an excellent family. His 
father, Charles Biddle, was a gallant and efficient officer 
in the Revolutionary War. After graduating from Prince- 
ton College the young man commenced the study of law 
in Philadelphia, but was soon after named Secretary of 
Legation to France under General Armstrong. He was 
subsequently transferred to the same position in England, 
where Mr. Monroe was our Minister, who entertained for 
him s strong friendship. On his return to Philadelphia 
he concluded his legal studies, and commenced the prac- 
tice of the law. He devoted himself at the same time to 
literature, and was editor of the Portfolio. Besides 
printing many literary articles of much merit, he dis- 
played his business turn of mind by publishing a valuable 
commercial digest. He was a pronounced Democrat, 
and-in 1811 was elected a member of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. Just at that time a motion was introduced 
to instruct the members of Congress from that State to 
oppose the re-charter of the Bank of the United States. 
Young Biddle declared himself in favor of the bank, and 
by his energy and eloquence effectually defeated the 
motion before the house. It was at this time that he in- 
troduced Acts to secure public instruction throughout the 
State, and to him belongs the credit of originating the 
system there. In 1817 he ran for Congress, but was de- 
feated by the Federalists. He was subsequently elected 
to the State Senate, and was an ardent supporter of the 
war of 1812. He had attracted much attention by writing 
on financial questions, and in 1819 President Monroe 
appointed him, as we have stated, one of the Government 
directors of the Bank of the United States. This was 
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about the time Mr. Cheves was elected President. The 
bank had then been in operation but about two years, 80 
that Mr. Biddle was associated with it almost from the 
commencement of its business. He had displayed re- 
markable ability in whatever he had undertaken, but in 
entering upon his duties as an active director of the bank he 
exhibited the familiarity of one perfectly acquainted with 
such subjects. On the retirement of Langdon Cheves, in 
1823, with whom Mr. Biddle was in full accord, he was 
elected its President. As a general characterization of this 
man, we might say that he was a sort of ‘‘ Admirable Crich- 
ton.”” He had fine literary tastes, and wrote with elegance 
and vigor. He delighted in the arts, and was a connoisseur 
with regard to them. He was fond of social pleasures, 
and could 
judge of a 
good dinner 
with the criti- , 
cal taste of a 
Savarin. It is 
needless to 
say’ that ~ he 
was a great 
favorite with 
the sex, whose 
society he 
especially en- 
joyed. Such 
was the com- 
petent and 
conservative 
controller of 
the famous 


ing to prolong the existence of the institution of which 
he was chief, and by which his own days were doubtless 
shortened. 

Madison went out of office, and was succeeded by 
Monroe, March 4th, 1817. The eight years of Monroe’s 
presidency was termed the ‘‘ Era of good feeling.” The 
bitter animosities which existed between Democrats and 
Federalists were greatly softened, Monroe was re-elected 
almost without opposition, and at the end of his second 
term the Federalists, as a party, had virtually ceased to 
exist. 

During Monroe’s term of office, and that of his successor, 
John Quincy Adams, no political disturbances arose that 
troubled the operations of the Bank of the United States. 

It was the 

e bright and 

honorable 
period of its 
history. After 
the first two 
years, it had 
been conduct- 
ed with dis- 
tinguished 
ability. At the 
time Adams's 
term expired, 
its credit was 
established 
over the 
world. It fur- 
nished the 
whole  coun- 
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to my mind satisfactory. The one in the Portfolio has 
the insipid look of a modern dandy. In all that I have 
seen there is an expression of effeminacy which had no 
place in his character. In a visit to Marshfield I observed 
a remarkable picture hanging in the hall, which I found to 
be a portrait of Mr. Biddle which he had presented to Mr. 
Webster. Through the courtesy of Mrs. Fletcher Webster 
the Popunar Montuty is enabled to give a copy of this 
picture to its readers. 

I have been the more particular to furnish some account 
of Mr. Biddle because no man in our political history has 
been the subject of more uncalled-for vituperation and 
abuse than he, or has been more grossly slandered. He 
was thrown by the force of circumstances into a desperate 
contest with the Executive of the nation, in endeavor- 


ant. Vast numbers were dependent upon the bank for 
loans, which were managed with discretion and imparti- 
ality. 

It is important to state that at the close of Monroe’s ad- 
ministration the old party ties were completely shattered. 
Democrats and Federalists had been stirred together in 
the political caldron, and out of the mixture came four 
parties, with four presidential candidates—Crawford, Clay, 
Jackson, and Adams. Of these four, Messrs. Crawford, 
Clay, and Adams were known to be in favor of a national 
bank. I am not aware that Jackson was committed 
against one. It is unnecessary to repeat the history of the 
exciting contest. As is well known, there was no chcice 
by the people. Mr. Adams was elected by the House of 
Representatives, and on his appointing Mr. Clay as Secre- 
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tary of State arose the cry of bargain and coalition by their 
opponents, which in the future led to so many bitter 
feuds, and not a few duels. It does not appear that the 
Bank of the United States used its influence as a bank in 
this election. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
personal sympathies of its chief may have been with Mr. 
Adams, who was Secretary of State to Monroe during his 
entire term. Jackson, however, made up his mind that 
the bank was hostile to him, and he cherished the idea 
with all the vindictiveness of his nature. 

Up to 1829 all was harmony between the bank, the 
Government 
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out regard to the fact that these qualities, coupled with 
violent prejudices and stubbornness, are often more 
dangerous than less worthy ones under other conditions. 
Added to this was Jackson’s brilliant record as a mili- 
tary chief, culminating in the battle of New Orleans. 

This was the man who from the start waged war against 
the Bank of the United States. For in his first message 
to Congress in March, 1829, he expressed himself as 
follows : ‘‘ The charter of the Bank of the United States 
expires in 1836, and its stockholders will most probably 
apply for a renewal of their privileges. In order to avoid 
the evils resulting from precipitation in a measure involv- 


ing such important principles and such deep pecuniary 
interests, I feel that I cannot in justice to the parties in- 
terested too soon present it to the deliberate considera- 
tion of the Legislature and the people. Both the con- 
stitutionality and the expediency of the law. creating, the 
bank are well questioned by a large portion of our citi- 
zens, and it must be admitted by all that it has failed in 
the great end of establishing a uniform and sound cur- 

rency.”” 
The President then suggests the establishment of a 
National Bank, founded on the credit of the Government 
and on its rev- 


mainly unscrupulous or in the highest degree reprehen. 
sible. Neither can one side claim preference over the 
other in their use. 

That portion of the message referring to the bank was, 
on the meeting of Congress in December following, re- 
ferred by the House to a special committee, of which Mr. 
McDuffie, of South Carolina, was chairman. He pre- 
sented a long and able report upon the subject, in which 
all the questions that had been raised touching the crea- 
tion of the United States Bank were discussed and dis- 
posed of. He positively negatived President Jackson’s 
assertion that the bank had failed in the great end of 
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establishing a uniform and sound currency ; it declared 
that the officers of the bank for the last ten years had 
performed their duties with impartial ability. They had 
not oppressed the State Banks, and had abstained from 
bringing their power to bear on political questions. The 
report declared that it would be an act of caprice and 
cruelty to refuse a re-charter. In the Senate Mr. Smith, 
of Maryland, chairman of the Senate committee, made a 
report to that body equally favorable to the bank. 

These reports had not the slightest influence upon the 
President, who set about maturing his plans to crush the 
bank at all hazards. The bank, on its part, was equally 
fertile in counter-plotting. On one side was the tremen- 
dous power of the executive of the nation, and on the 
other the strength of a great moneyed institution, with its 
branches in every State. It is not important to go largely 
into detail. Jackson’s first term of office would expire in 
March, 1833, so that the election would take place in No- 
vember, 1832. In anticipation of the election the ad- 
herents of the bank had delayed the introduction of the 
Bill for its re-charter till the session immediately pre- 
ceding it. The discussions were very warm, and on the 
part of the supporters of the President were conducted 
with much rancor. On this occasion Henry Clay, who 
was at the time a member of the House, spoke strongly in 
favor of a re-charter. He was taunted with having voted 
against a renewal of the first bank in 1811, when he was 
in the Senate. His reply was that he was instructed so to 
vote by his Legislature ; besides, he thought that the old 
bank sought to subserve the views of a political party, 
which the present bank, in his opinion, had never done. 
It seemed to him a necessity. He preferred to the sug- 
gestions of the pride of consistency the evident interests 
of the community. The Bill for a re-charter passed both 
Houses by handsome majorities, and on the 4th of July, 
1832, was sent to the President. On the 10th of July the 
Bill was vetoed. On this occasion the President rehearsed 
all the old objections against the bank, accused it of 
abusing its powers, and declared it had failed to answer 
the requirements of the country. The veto could not be 
said to be unexpected, for the character and temper of 
the President were well understood. It was known that 
a majority of his cabinet had advised against it, but Jack- 
s0n was a man whom no advice could influence. The 
veto produced a great sensation throughout the country. 
The financial distress which the winding-up of the bank 
‘was sure to bring, even if not aggravated by this warfare, 
alarmed thoughtfnl minds. Mr. Madison, in his retire- 
ment, did not hesitate to write a letter to a friend, in 
which he said he ‘‘ could readily decide against the judg- 
ment recorded by the President.” The attempt to pass 
the Bill over the veto by a two-thirds vote failed, and the 
war went on with increased bitterness. 

We come now to the November election of 1832. Every 
appliance that the bank could bring to defeat General 
Jackson was employed. Influential journals were subsi- 
dized ; loans were made on easy terms to prominent men 
not fully committed to either side. Many sudden conver- 
sions were reported on the part of individuals who had 
previously opposed the bank. The most influential Jack- 
son paper in the City of New York suddenly changed 
front, and came out one morning for Henry Clay, who 
was the ‘‘ Whig” candidate. These particulars were in- 
dustriously collected by opponeats of the bank, and the 
worst construction put upon them ; while the other side 
maintained that the threatened ruin of the business inter- 
ests of the land forced the new adherents to sustain their 
country against the cabals of party. 

ju this contest the President of the United States and 
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the president of the United States Bank were made the 
subject of the vilest slanders. It is not of the slightest 
use to repeat them here. But the fight had its humorous 
sides, which served as some relief to the dark shades of 
the picture. Nicholas Biddle was called ‘‘Old Nick,” 
and in the speeches to the uninstructed of the rural dis- 
tricts he was generally represented with horns and a 
cloven foot. It is narrated of an old Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, from a remote county (where the tradition is that 
the inhabitants at every election still think they are voting 
for General Jackson), that on a first visit to Philadelphia 
he expressed a wish to see this monster. He accordingly 
was conducted by an acquaintance to the steps of the 
palatial bank about the time when it was Mr. Biddle’s 
custom to leave it. As the latter descended into the 
street the city man nudged his companion, exclaiming : 
“There, there is Old Nick himself.” ‘‘ Where ?” ex- 
claimed the other. ‘Why, the man just before you, now 
stepping on the sidewalk.” It was with difficulty that 
the countryman could be made to believe that the fine, 
genial-looking gentleman who was pointed out to him was 
the terrible ‘‘ Nick Biddle.” On his return home he 
could not help relating his experience, but he was speed- 
ily squelched by the local politician, who quoted Scrip- 
ture to prove that the devil, on occasion, could transform 
himself into an angel of light. 

On the other side, Old Hickory was not only held up to 
universal execration, but was also the butt of unsparing 
ridicule. In this connection should be mentioned the let- 
ters of ‘‘ Major Jack Downing,” from Washington. These 
letters were among the most potent in this class of liter- 
ature, and really proved no mean accessory on behalf of 
“the people against the despotism of the executive,” as it 
was termed. They were originated by Seba Smith, of 
Portland, Maine, and were continued with great ability 
and humor by Mr. Davis, of the firm of Davis, Brooks & 
Co., an important commercial house on Broad Street, 
New York. These letters might be said to hold the place 
Major Jack Down- 
ing was represented as an honest old soldier and compan- 
ion in arms of ‘‘ Old Hickory ” (President Jackson), who 
had invited him to the White House for the sake of his 
valuable advice, and to aid him in avoiding the pitfalls 
which the politicians were digging for him. They were 
addressed ‘‘To my old friend, Mr. Dwight, of the New 
York Daily Advertiser,” and were written in a style so 
simple and genuine, that many country people were 
misled by them. The political questions of the day were : 
discussed between the major and the President in the 
most confidential manner. In a quiet, subtle way, the 
latter was made to appear in the most ridiculous light. 
The bank question was continually brought up, and the 
arguments between the two were made to exhibit great 
stolidity on one side, and homely but irresistible argument 
on the other. 

On one occasion, when the President had insisted that 
the power in the hands of the bank was dangerous to the 
country, Major Downing took his friend on board a Poto- 
mac steamer, and descended with him to the engine-room. 
The boat was soon put in motion. ‘Look at that man, 
general,” said the major, pointing to the engineer ; ‘‘ don’t 
you think he is trusted with too much power? He could 
blow us all into eternity in two minutes, if he chose.” 
“You are right, you are right, major,” responds the 
President. ‘‘ What is to be done? Shall I get a veto 
ready ?” ‘Qn reflection,” replies the major, ‘‘I think 
we are safe enough ; for, if the fellow should blow us up, 
he would blow himself up, too.” ‘‘I never thought of 
that, major,”’ says the Presidemt. ‘‘You’re always help- 
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ing me out of my difficulties.” ‘‘General,” says the 
major, ‘“‘wouldn’t this apply to what you were saying 
about the United States Bank ?” ‘‘ Major,” retorts the 
President, abruptly, ‘‘let’s go ashore ; we are wanted at 
the White Honse. As to the bank, by the Eternal——!” 
Notwithstanding the desperate efforts made to defeat 
Jackson, he was re-elected. He commenced immediately 
to put his plans in operation to destroy the bank, even 
before its charter expired. He was not content to have it 
go creditably out of existence. The bank was entitled to 
the custody of the public treasure known as the Govern- 
ment deposits. These could only be removed on the 
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ground of their being no longer safe in the bank’s cus- 
tody, and on the House of Representatives approving the 
reasons offered for their removal. I have before observed 
that a majority of the President's Cabinet favored a re- 
charter of the bank. But he had certain confidential ad- 
visers, of whom Amos Kendall was chief, and which com- 
posed what was termed the “Kitchen Cabinet,” who 
unhesitatingly supported all the President’s measures. 
The first step taken by him on the renewal of his power 
was to remove the Government deposits from the Bank of 
the United States, and place them in several State banks, 
afterward called ‘‘Pet banks.” During his first term he 
had repeatedly spoken to his Secretaries of the Treasury 
(for his Cabinet changes were frequent), on the subject. 
Ingham was clearly opposed to the removal. Mr. 
McLean, of Delaware, who succeeded Mr. Ingham as Nec- 
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retary, held the same opinion. Mr. Duane was next ap- 
pointed, with express reference to whit was supposed to 
be his pliability on the subject ; but he proved to be even 
more obstinate than his predecessors, and flatly refused to 
obey the commands of the Executive. Mr. Taney had 
meantime sent to Jackson an elaborate opinion advocating 
his right to remove the deposits, and, in consequence, 
Duane was removed, and Taney appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury in his place. He proceeded without delay 
to carry out the edict. He first removed the deposits, 
and reported to the Legislature afterward. The re- 
moval was made in the Summer of 1833. On the Secre- 
tary reporting his reasons to Congress the House voted 
(109 to 46), that the deposits could safely remain. But 
what of that? They had already been taken from the 
bank, and how were they to be restored ? 

The last three years of the bank’s history is an un- 
happy one, not so far as its solvency or financial credit are 
concerned, but by reason of the severe methods it took in 
winding up its affairs. It seemed determined to revenge 
itself on its enemies, Samson-like, by pulling down the 
pillars which supported all financial credit. The with- 
drawal of several millions of dollars from its custody un- 
doubtedly restricted its operations ; and the fact that its 
affairs must be wound up within a limited period was an 
additional reason for calling in or curtailing its loans. 
But it was no excuse for the immediate and severe meas- 
ures it employed. The State banks were obliged to 
adopt the same cruel course, or go to the wall. The con- 
traction was beyond all parallel, and the monetary dis- 
tress which ensued indescribable. ‘‘ Behold the curse 
which Jackson has brought on the country,’ exclaimed 
the bank men. ‘‘ See what it is to be at the mercy of an 
irresponsible, despotic money power,” cried the Jackson 
men. 

Although there was no hope for a re-charter of the 
bank, the fight went on, the majority in Congress still 
favoring the institution. The President pushed investi- 
gation after investigation, but the bank’s position proved 
to be unqualifiedly sound. When the President came to 
nominate the five Government directors, the Senate re- 
jected all but one. The President immediately re-nomi- 
nated the remaining four, who were as quickly again re- 
jected. This circumstance will give some idea of the. 
hostile feeling existing between the Senate and the Presi- 
dent in relation to the bank. Nevertheless, its days were 
numbered. Its charter expired on the Ist of January, 
1837, and the term of office of its destroyer ended on the 
4th of March of the same year. 

It will not be out of place to state that a Bank of the 
United States, so named, was at once chartered by the 
State of Pennsylvania, which exacted for the privileges 
granted a bonus of between five and six million dollars. 
Mr. Biddle was its president for two years, when he re- 
signed. He claimed to have left the bank in a sound 
condition, but in two years more it floundered in insolv- 
ency, and came to an end. Later, when General Harrison 
defeated Van Buren and was inaugurated President, 
March 4th, 1841, Congress again passed a law char- 
tering a United States Bank. By the untimely death 
of Harrison the office devolved on John Tyler, who 
deserted his new-made political associates, and took 
refuge with his former friends, the Democrats. He vetoed 
the Bill, and a two-thirds vote could not be obtained to 
carry it. This was the end of efforts for the creating of a 
National Bank. 

It is not within the scope of this article to speak of the 
many interesting financial subjects which now challenged 
attention—the ‘‘safety fund” system in the State of New 
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York ; the ex- 
periment ofthe 
“pet banks” ; 
the “Sub- 
Treasury” 
Bill; the 
flooding of the 
country with 
the notes of 
weak or irre- 
sponsible 
banks, known 
as wild-cat 
money, red- 
dog money, 
and so on, as 
- well as the 
“Suffolk 
Bank” system, 
for the regu- 
lation of the 
banks of New 
England. I 
hope, in a fu- 
ture number 
of this magazine, to carry out a design for a comprehen- 
sive account of the finances of the country, in which 
these topics will be discussed. 
* * * 


willl 
iN! 


= mt va" 

THE WHALE’S REVENGE. —‘‘I HAD NOT LOOKED 
LONG WHEN I SAW SOMETHING, AT NO GREAT 
DISTANCE, RISE ON THE TOP OF A WAVE.” 


* * * 


- The late Civil War, besides sharply cutting the knot 
which seemed hopelessly to tie up the unhappy question 
of slavery, also furnished a solution, expensive though it 
be, to the question of a sound currency. The stream will 
rise as high as the fountain. So a paper currency re- 
deemable in gold and silver, secured by a pledge of the 
public credit—to wit, Government stocks—must prove to 
be as sound and-as solvent as the nation itself. Such a 
currency are the bills of our national banks. The people 
handle thousands of these bills without thinking to 
examine them to ascertain where the banks are located— 
it matters not whether in Maine or in Texas—the holder 
knows that for every bill he has in his hand there is 
pledged for its redemption in specie stock which repre- 
sents the good faith of the nation. He can have no higher 
security, and he is content. What plan should be adopted 
when the base of the national banking system shall be 
touched by the continued reduction of the public debt we 
must leave the future to determine. 


THE WHALE'’S REVENGE. 


By WILLIAM Comstock. 


Tux old Plowboy, of Nantucket ; who remembers her ? 
Her rusty ribs, doubtless, lie in some unvisited cove, rot- 
ting in the sun; and few, if any, bear in mind the days 
when, with streamers flying and manned by a joyous crew, 
she hove up anchor and spread her white canvas to the 
breeze, bound to the far-away Pacific seas. 

I shall not forget her in a hurry, were it only for the 
little event which I am about to relate. 

Lazy times in those old whalers, except when whales 
are plenty. 

We were droning on the off-shore ground, moving about 
under moderate sail, doing little or nothing on board, ex- 
cept to wonder what had become of that marvelous fish: 
which swallowed Jonah, and which propheted him nothing, 
since he was obliged to cast his victim up after he had 
eagorged him. ? 


Yet all were not idle. The helmsman and the men on 
the lookout at masthead were kept busy enough, the 
latter being constantly urged by Captain Ray to keep a 
sharp lookout, and to sing out if they saw anything on 
the water as big as a pea. 

I can speak by the card, as I was on the topgallant 
cross-trees myself that morning, and can answer for the 
captain’s fervent desire to encounter a school of sper- 
maceti whales. 

But the time wore away, the weather was hot, and 
finally all hands seemed to have drooped and wilted under 
the influence of the torrid sun; even the ship appeared 
to partake of the general supineness as she rose and sank 
on the smooth, round billows, and slatted her flattened 
sails, while not a capful of wind came to give them shape 
and steadiness. 

The truth must be told : 

I was more than half asleep when, the ship giving a 
lurch to leeward which threw me violently against the 
mast, I awoke with a start, and cast my eyes around on 
every side, as if to make up, by increased watchfulness, 
for my temporary aberration from the line of duty. 

I had not looked long when I saw something, at no 
great distance, rise on the top of a wave which might be 
a boat, but which resembled a big hencoop or sugar-box 
quite as much. 

Whatever it was, it had a strange look—an old, worn 
and tattered look. There was a mast standing up in the 
centre, and to this mast a sail was attached ; but it was 
a sail of shreds and patches, and of all colors. 

My first thought was of a Spanish fishing-boat or 
Indian canoe blown off from the shore by a storm ; but 
that idea was given up when I recollected that there was 
no land within a thousand miles of us. 

‘* What d’ye see there aloft ?’’ cried the captain. 

I looked down, and saw him standing on the rail and 
trying to make out, with his spy-glass, the object which 
I imagined no one had seen but myself. I replied to the 
captain’s hail : 

‘‘T can’t make it out atall, sir. If it was a little bigger, 
I should say that it might be Noah’s ark. I see three or 
four heads sticking up above the bulwarks.” 

I did, indeed, recognize a few human heads looming 
up above the sides of the strange vessel. But, oh! such 
heads as they 
were! The 
weary, hope- 
less, woe-be- 
gone expres- 
sion conveyed 
by the mere 
attitude of 
those heads, 
before I could 
read the coun- 5 
tenances, will | 
never be eras- 
ed from my § 
memory ! 

God forbid 
that I should |; 
ever look: on | 
such a sight 
again | 

Captain Ray 
appeared to ~ 
understand, 
from the first, 
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ing of what he saw. With an anxious, hurried look, he 
called for his boat-steerer, and ordered him to prepare 
to lower away the starboard boat. At the same time he 
directed the helmsman to keep her off two points. 

As we now approached the float slowly, it was more 
easy to discern the various objects which it carried. 
Something which bore a close resemblance to a human 
head severed from the body lay in the box of the boat— 
for boat it now manifested itself to be, though it had 
undergonera singular metamorphosis. 

The ship passed near the boat, our captain calling out : 

‘** Whence come you ?” 

‘‘From a wreck,” was the reply, delivered | {in a low, 
weak voice. 

There were four men in the boat, reduced almost to 
skeletons. The human head in the box of the boat told 
the dismal story. They had been obliged to kill one man 
for food, to keep the rest from starvation. ‘ 

Our starboard boat was lowered away, and the wretched 
survivors were taken into her and brought to the ship. 
Not without difficulty were they got on board, for they 
were unable to help themselves, ae it was necessary to 
handle them with ‘great care. 

The captain stood in the gangway is receive the rescued 
men as they were lifted on board. - 

The first who came over the side was a small specimen 
of the human race at best ; but, in his present condition. 
he looked like a little bundle of bones held together by 
clothing—bones which might be those of a boy. 

‘ Captain Ray immediately seized his hand and said : 

‘Captain Pollard, I believe? Why do I see you in 
this condition ?—where is your ship, the Essex ?” 

“Stoven by a whale,” murmured the strange object. 

It was no time to inquire for the details ; but our cap- 
tain turned to his mate, who was engaged in assisting the 
other survivors, and, with a look of astonishment, he re- 
peated : 

““Stoven by a whale! Who ever heard of such a thing 
as that! How can such a thing be possible ?” 

The mate could only echo the words : 

‘A ship stoven by a whale ?” 

The four wrecks of humanity were taken into the cabin 
as soon as possible, and supplied with whatever their con- 
dition required. 


Their boat was hoisted on 
board the ship. Its sides had 
been made higher, and in 
other respects it had been so 
much changed from its origi- 
nal aspect as to be quite a 
curiosity to the old sailors. 
It bore ample witness to the 
fact that ‘‘ Necessity is the 
mother of invention.” But, 
after it had undergone all the 
changes and amendments 
which human ingenuity could 
suggest, it scarcely sufficed 
to keep its starving crew from 
the jaws of the sharks, which 
instinctively followed in the 
wake of the little vessel. But 
men, whom hunger had ren- 
dered more ferocious than 
sharks, robbed the latter of 
their prey. 

Two men who died had 
been instantly devoured by 
the survivors, who had been 
nearly a hundred days at sea in an open boat, and, 
finally, they cast lots to decide which of the remaining 
five should die to feed the rest. 

The lot fell upon a young boy. The captain offered to 
die in his stead ; but the boy absolutely and decidedly 
refused to permit any one to take his place. 

He was accordingly put to death ; and it was the head 
of the boy which I had seen in the box of the boat. 

As soon as these rescued men were able to talk intelli- 
gently, they related the story of their disaster. They said 
that they had belonged to the ship Essex, a Nantucket 
whaler. The boats were, all three of them, engaged in 
killing whales, when the boat of the first mate (Mr. Chase) 
being stoven by a whale, he went on board with his boat’s 
crew, to make repairs or to obtain another boat. 

He had been on board the ship but a few minutes when 
& large whale was seen heading for the Essex and coming 
down upon her with great velocity ; he gave orders to the 
man at the wheel to put the helm hard up in order that 
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the ship might fall off and thus escape the onset of her 
determined assailant ; but before the ship could change 
her course sufficiently the whale struck her in the bows 
with his head, like an antique battering-ram, causing her 
to shake and quiver from truck to keelson. 

The whale then passed under the ship and came up on 
the other side, and before the mate could ascertain what 
damage had been done, one of the seamen cried out : 

‘* There he comes again !” 

Mr. Chase looked over the side and saw the monster 
rushing upon the ship with great fury, and, before any- 
thing could be done, he struck her with his head a second 
time. 

Immediately it was perceived that the ship's head was 
settling in the water. 

Mr. Chase made all haste to launch a boat, and to put 
in her what water and provisions he could, together with 
boat-sails, boards, tools, compasses, and such other neces- 
saries as the time permitted. 

The men then jumped into the boat and shoved off. 

The ship sank as soon as they were clear of her, 

Mr. Chase then communicated with the other two boats, 
commanded respectively by the captain and second mate, 
dividing the provisions and other necessaries with them. 

The boats kept together as long as they could, but were 
finally separated in a storm. 

Of course, Captain Pollard could form no conjecture 
about the fate of the two other boats. They might have 
been soon picked up by a ship ; they might have found- 
ered in a gale, or they might have continued on toward 
the distant shores of South America. 

In one year from the time that we picked up Captain 
Pollard and his boat’s crew, we arrived at Nantucket, 
where we learned that Mr. Chase and his men had been 
rescued by a ship—all but three, who had either died or 
been killed and eaten. 

But no tidings whatever had been heard of the second 
mate’s boat. Of course she was given up for lost, with 
all her crew. 

Among the crew of the second mate’s boat was a pro- 
mising youth named Gardner. He went out in the Hssex 
as boat-steerer, and with every prospect of being soon in 
command of a ship, rot only on account of his merits as a 
seaman and navigator, but also on account of his social 
position. 

He left at home an accomplished and educated sister 
whose attachment to her brother was so marked as to be 
a theme of general observation among their acquaintances. 

Before the calamity of the Essex had been heard of in 
in Nantucket, this sister—Eunice Gardner by name— 
dreamed that she saw her brother and another seaman far 
at sea, on the bottom of a capsized boat fighting with har- 
poons. Presently her brother thrust his weapon into the 
heart of his adversary, and then leaped into the sea. 
Immediately it became perfectly dark, so that the dreamer 
could see nothing, though she could hear her brother 
splashing in the water, more like one contending with a 
shark than like a man engaged in swimming. But she 
awoke very soon, and saw that a light which stood ona 
stand near her bed had gone out. Although this ac- 
counted for the sudden darkness which occurred in her 
dream, yet she thought it did not account for the pre- 
ceding events, and she entertained an apprehension that 
she should hear bad news from her brother. 

Soon after news came of the loss of the Essex and the 
rescue of the crews in the captain’s and first mate’s boats, 
and the supposed fate of the second mate's crew. 

Eunice Gardner learned from a sailor who had recently 
been in Chili, that a stranger had made his appearance in 


Valparaiso who excited the interest and the sympathy of 
all the seamen in that port. 

He was attired like a sailor, but his clothes were ragged 
and very dirty. He was emaciated, and his face had a 
peculiar expression of wretched forlornness. 

He seemed to have suffered from some great calamity, 
which had shattered his intellect. His memory was gone. 
He knew just enough to reply to inquiries that his name 
was Gardner. 

Like s lost child in the streets of a great city, he could 
just give his name, with a stare of wonder and dubious- 
ness. 

But nobody could imagine what had happened to him, 
or where he came from. Eunice was violently agitated on 
hearing these facts, The idea that her brother was suf- 
fering among strangers, and unable to return to her, 
drove her almost distracted. 

Nothing would do but she must off to Valparaiso on 
the instant, and, as she was possessed of ample means, 
she took passage in the Maro, commanded by Captain Joe 
Allen, a Quaker, who was on the point of sailing for the 
Pacific Ocean. 

In due time Eunice Gardner arrived at Valparaiso, 
where she learnéd very soon that the wretched and for- 
lorn creature, whom she believed to be her brother Henry, 
had got on board the British frigate Thetis, and that the 
Thetis had sailed for England six weeks before Eunice’s 
arrival at Valparaiso, 

This news only added to the excitement of the devoted 
sister, and she took passage for England in a ship sail- 
ing from Callao, port of Lima, Peru. 

On her arrival in London, Eunice learned that the Thetis 
was at that moment in the Downs, lying snugly at anchor. 
She went immediately to Deal, and there taking wherry, 
and accompanied by a naval officer, she boarded the 
Thetis, and received every attention from the first lieu- 
tenant of that vessel, the captain being on shore at the 
time. 

Mr. Ludington, the first lieutenant, informed her that 
a man had been taken on board at Valparaiso, on the re- 
commendation of one Sam Lovel, who kept a publio-house 
on Main Top Hill for the entertainment of sailors, and 
that Sam had shipped the aforesaid individual as an able 
seaman ; but no sooner had they got out to sea than they 
discovered that the man was an idiot, or something of the 
kind. 

“Oh! where is he?” interrupted’ Eunice Gardner. 
‘* Tet me see my poor brother at once |” 

“Tt is by no means certain that he is your brother,” 
answered the officer. ‘‘As he was good for nothing else, 
I put him among the waisters, whose duty is rather un- 
pleasant—such for instance, as swabbing the deck and 
doing dirty work generally ; but you shall see him if you 
wish. ” 

The first lieutenant descended the ladder, followed 
closely by the agitated girl, and when they had reached 
the gun or main deok, Mr. Ludington pointed out to 
Eunice a miserable object leaning supinely against the 
breach of a gun, with a vacant stare and his mouth half 
open. 

As Eunice approached him, he turned mechanically to- 
ward her, gave a violent start as his eyes fell upon her 
countenance, and, with an unearthly how] that was heard 
in every part of the ship, sprang through the nearest port- 
hole into the sea. 

Every exertion was made to save him, but without 
effect. He did not appear above the water after his fatal 
plunge. 

It would have been some satisfaction to Eunice if she 
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could have looked on his dead body. She might, then. 
have decided whether it was her brother or not. 

She, however, firmly believed, to the day of her death, 
that it was her brother, and that the degradation and 
helplessness into which he had sunk were so vividly 
brought to his recollection by the sight of her counte- 
nance that he could not endure existence, and thus he 
buried beneath the waves the despair which wrung his 
soul. 

But it really was Henry Gardner, a survivor from the 
second mate’s boat, he must have been the only one saved 
from that boat’s crew ; but how he was saved, and what 


became of the others and of the boat, must remain for 


ever a mystery to mortal man. 

The identical whale which stove the Essex and caused 
all this misery is supposed to have been taken a few 
months after the tragical event. A very large whale, with 
bits of copper and splinters of wood in the front part of 
its head, was killed on the off-shore ground by some 
whalemen, and was believed by them to be the whale that 
wrecked the Essex, 


A PERSIAN LETTER. 


WuHEN a Persian wishes to write a letter he sits if he 
can, but this is not indispensable; he tears from his roll 


of polished paper (made in the country) a piece of the | 


needful size, and commencing in the right-hand top corner, 
he proceeds to fill his sheet, writing from right to left, and 
leaving at the left-hand side of his sheet a large margin of 
at least an inch ; should he reach the bottom of the page, 
and have still more to say, he turns the paper round and 
proceeds to fill the margin. He then concludes, reads the 
letter, and with his scissors carefully trims off the torn 
edges, and cuts off all needless paper. If it be an im- 
portant letter he seals it at the right-hand bottom corner, 
or at the end; the sealing is often repeated on the back, 
and is equivalent to our signature. He damps the paper 
with his tongue, inks his seal, breathes on it, and presses 
. it sharply on the paper. A permanent and very distinot 
impression is the result. He then cuts a tiny piece off 
one corner, because to send a four-cornered letter brings 
ill-lack, the Persians say, 


The letter is either rolled up and squeezed fiat, or | 


folded as we should fold a spill; it is thus about three to 
four inches long, and half an inch to an inch wide. A 
strip of adhesive paper is rolled round it, and the end of 


this is sealed in the same manner as before. The letter is 


then addressed. 


Titles are continually used in writing letters, and the | 


language is usually high-flown and even bombastic. Thus 
an ordinary invitation to dinner would be couched from 
one merchant to another: “To the high, the grest, the 
influential, the descendant of the Prophet, Lord Ali Baba ; 
please God you are in health, It is my representation 
that to-morrow your slave will be delighted to be honored, 
in the house of your slave, with your illustrious and 
pleasant company to dinner. I trust your Excellency’s 
health is good. I have no further representation to 
make.” F 

Or, after a long string of compliments and inquiries 
after the health of the correspondent comes the “ mutlub,” 
or essence, of the letter, ‘‘ which is expressed thus : “And 
please send by bearer your horse. I have no further peti- 
tion to make.” 


History is little more than the register of the crimes, 
follies and misfortunes of mankind, 
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Aut in the Downs the ficet was moored, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 

When Black-eyed Susan came on bourd. 
“Oh! where shall I my true love find ? 

Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 

If my sweet William sails among the crew ?” 


William, who high upon the yard, 
Recked with the billow to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 
He sighed, and east his eyes below; 
The cord slides swiftly through his glowing hana, 
And, quick as lightning, on the deck he stands, 


So sweet the lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast— 
If chance his mate's shrill call he hear. - 
And drops at once into her nest; 
The noblest captain in the British flect 
Might envy William’s lips those kisses sweet 


“ Oh, Susan, Susan! lovely dear! 
, My vows shall ever true remain; 
Let me kiss off that falling tear— 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye list, ye winds ; my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 


“ Believe not what the landsmen say, 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind; 
They'll tell thee sailors, when away, 

In every port a mistress find; 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, - 
For thou art present wheresoe’er I go! 


“Tf to fair India’s coast we sail, 

Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright, 
Thy breath in Afric’s spicy gale, 

Thy skin in ivory so white; 
Thus every beauteous object that I view 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 


“Though battle call me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Susan mourn; 
Though cannons roar, yet, safe from harm, 
William shall to his dear return, 
Love turns aside the balls that round mo fly, 
Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s eye!” 


The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 

Tho sails their swelling bosom spread ; 
No longer must she stay aboard ; 

They kissed, she sighed, he hung his head— 
Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land; 
“Adieu!” she cried, and waved her lily hand. 


ONE OF HOUDIN’S TRICKS. 


Tux great Robert Houdin went by royal command to 
Saint-Cloud, as he relates in his ‘‘ Confidences,” to give a 
show before Louis Philippe and his family. In the 
course of this show he burrowed six handkerchiefs from 
the audience. Then various members of the audience 
wrote down on slips of paper the names of places whither 
they would like the handkerchiefs to be transported. 
This done, the conjuror asked the King to choose three of 
these slips at random, and from the three to select the 
place he preferred. 

*‘Oome,” said Louis Philippe, ‘‘let us see what is on 
this slip. ‘I should like them to be found under the 
candlesticks on the mantelpiece.’ That is too easy for a 
wizard ; let us try again. ‘I should like them to be 
found on the dome of the Invalides.’ That is too far, not 
for the handkerchiefs, but for us. Ah! you will find it 
difficult to comply with the request on the last slip."’ 
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The request was that the handkerchiefs should be 
found in the box of the last orange-tree on the right hand 
of the avenue at Saint-Cloud. 

The conjurer expressed his readiness to comply with 
the request, and the King immediately sent off a party of 
men to keep guard over the orange-tree. The conjurer 
put the handkerchiefs under a bell of thick glass, waved 
his wand, took up the bell, and showed a white dove in 
the place of the handkerchiefs. Then the King, with a 
skeptical smile, sent orders to the head gardener to open 
the orange-tree chosen, and to bring whatever he might 
find there, ‘Si toutefois il y trouve quelque chose.” 
This was done, and presently there was brought in an iron 
coffer, covered with rust. There was a moment’s silence. 


ing these words: ‘‘To-day, June 6th, 1786, this iron 
coffer, holding six handkerchiefs, has been placed amid 
the roots of an orange-tree by me, Balsamo, Count of 
Cagliostro, to aid the accomplishment of a magical feat 
which will be done this day sixty years before Lonis 
Philippe, of Orleans, and his family.” Below the parch- 
ment lay a packet with Cagliostro’s seal, which was well 
known to the King, and in the packet were the six bor- 
rowed handkerchiefs. 


Wirstn an hour’s walk from Casino Station, Arizona, 
there is a chasm so deep that the eye can scarcely see its 
bottom. Actual measurement makes it 2,000 feet deep. 


‘‘ BLACK-EYED SUSAN.”—SEE POEM ON PAGE 399, 


‘Well !” cried the King, ‘‘ here we have a coffer. 
the handkerchiefs in it ?” 

‘“‘Yes, sire,” replied Robert Houdin, ‘‘they have been 
there a long time.” 

“A long time, when it is only a quarter of an hour 
since they were given to you ?” 

‘What, sire, would be the use of magic if it could not 
perform impossible feats ? Your Majesty will be surprised 
when I prove to you that the coffer and its contents have 
been in the box of the orange-tree for sixty years.” 

The King now observed that a key was needed to open 
the box, and Robert Houdin asked him to take the key 
which hung by a ribbon around the white dove’s neck. 
This was a key as rusty as the coffer which it opened, and 
the first thing found in the coffer was a parchment bear- 


Are 


The width varies from 200 feet at the bottom to 1,500 feet 
at the top. The sides are solid rock, but in layers of per- 
haps thirty feet in depth, each layer having a projecting 
or shelving edge, extending from six to twenty feet. 
Under the shelving rock cliff-dwellers long ago built their 
abodes. Some wise men say that the projections are 
excavations for the purposes of building, made by these 
cliff-dwellers, but the work is too vast to admit of such a 
theory. There are seven tiers of these dwellings. It is 
notable that noneare lower than 200 feet from the bottom. 
The cafion is irregular in its formation. There can be 
no doubt that this was a city of many thousand inhabit- 
ants. To what age of the world this race belonged, or 
the character and nature of the people who built those 
cities, neither history nor tradition gives a trace. 
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FAITHFUL TO THE FAITHLESS. 
By ANNABEL GRAY. 
Lonexy, homeless, whirlwind cast 
Upon the dismal shore! 
Mine the wailing of the blast, 
Bewailing evermore. 


Lonely waters near the Pole, 
Ye erystal walls that frown! 
Oh, for ice to cool a soul, 
Or water-floods to drown { 


Lonely cliffs! I come to weep, 
Abandoned, lone and lorn; 

Do not hear me in your sleep, 
Or mock me while I mourn! 


Stricken bird, we twain shall find 
In death alone a rest—. 

Lone the cliff and wave and wind, 
But we are loneliest! 


a 


A HARVEST OF DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 


By K, V. Hastines. 


>. HE looks rather like my wife.” 

These are the first words Nancy 
hears, as the singing in her ears be- 
J+ gins forming itself into comprehen- 
<, sible language. 

“~, ‘‘She’s smaller,” is the answer 

+ from her other side, the left, in what 
)2 seems the self-same voice. 

“Yes, but very like.” 
= ‘This she hears on her right, as she 

} stirs for the first time, and moves her 
head. 

** She’s waking up,” says that same 
voice again—all this time it has 
seemed there is but one—and the 

¥ girl opens her weary eyes on a twi- 
light sky, i in which the evening star is just beginning to 
flush out its softest radiance. There is a sweet scent of 
new-mown hay about her ; and presently she sees she is 
lying on a haycock, one of those little wayside mounds 
which frugal farmers garner up outside their own gates. 
A distant booming from the sea tells of the in-rushing 
| tide, and the dying splendor in the West of a day which 
is done. 

Over her are leaniny two men—or is there in reality 
only one? They look so alike, are the same height and 
figure, have the same deep-brown eyes, and the same 
voice. But no, he on her right is blonde-bearded as 
Harold the Saxon ; while he upon her left has hair and 
Leard of amuch darker hue. Tiey are evidently brothers— 
she thinks, perhaps twins. The stately blonde it is who 
spoke of his wife—the other, the one with the kindly, 
handsome face and keen eves, has he a wife, too ? she 
wondered. But how came they all there, and what’s that 
queer pain down her back, and—— Oh, dear! what does 
it all mean ? 

“Do you feel better ?” asked the dark-haired brother, 
kindly. 

“Yes, I think so,” says the girl, uneasily. ‘‘ But how 
—how—— ?” and then she stops for very weakness. 

‘*How did it happen? Why, your horse ran away, 
and my brotherand I caught him. You were throw. out, 
and fainted ; but I don’t think you're hurt any more than 
being bruised a little. None of your limbs are broken— 
I'm a doctor, and I’m sure of that.” 

The girl looked up at him wonderingly. How different 
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from the doctor, snuffy and fussy, to whom she has beer. 
accustomed! Then she cautiously stretches out first one 
foot, then the other, giving each a little shake to be sure 
they are whole as before, while two pairs of quick eyee 
note a neat little pair of low shoes, plumply filled out 
with scarlet stockings. Then she raises both arms above 
her head—yes, they too ars sound. Then she ruus & 
cautious hand round the back of her neck, and assuree 
herself that connection between head and body is still un- 
broken. Then she tries to rise to a sitting position ; but 
that head which has seemed so sound is now aching furi- 
ously, and again that queer pain plays like lightning up 
and down her back. She sinks down with a groan. 

“Lie still!” commands the doctor, kindly authorita- 
tive ; ‘‘you mustn’t move till the wagon comes. We’ve 
sent a man to borrow, hire or steal one—your phaeton’s 
all broken to pieces —then we’ll harness your horse into 
it, and all drive back to the hotel. You came from the 
hotel, I suppose? Yes? I thought so. ‘Well, we'll be 
back there in no time.” 

“‘Here comes the wagon, now,” says the handsome 
blonde, who has been scanning the horizon. And, sura 
enough, a biack-topped vegetdble wagon heaves in view, 
drawn by the same vicious gray, who nearly pulled poor 
Nancy’s arms out that very afternoon. _ 

A man jumps down, and holds the horse’s head, while 
the brothers fill the bottom of the wagon with hay. Then 
the girl is heiped in and made to lie down on her fragrant 
bed, covered with the phaeton wraps, and rolled in her 
own soft shawl. Then the brothers step in in front ; one 
of them—it is now too dark to tell which—takes the 
reins, and, turning their faces toward the evening star, all 
jog slowly homeward. 

It is just five miles to the Falmouth House, or “the 
hotel,” as it is generally called ; for Falmouth is but a 
tiny seaside resort, just coming into favor, and can boast 
but one. 

Here Nancy has been staying for the past two weeks 
with an elderly relative, too lazy and too selfish to care 
how her young cousin occupied herself ; and here the girl 
has gotten herself into trouble by hiring an unmanage- 
able horse, and taking a solitary drive, with what con- 
sequences we have seen. 

Nancy Raymond is about as solitary a little mortal as 
can be met in many a long day. Her home is in a West- 
ern city, full one thousand miles away. That is, she has 
lived there in a boarding-school for the past eight years ; 
and there is where her father and mother kept house be- 
fore the latter’s death, so many years ago. 

Now her father is in South America, building railroads ; 
and she, his only child, is left to the tender mercies of 
Mrs. Rutherford, a guardian whose sole care is to prevent 
her charge from making plebeian acquaintances. When 
she is with his daughter, Mr. Raymond pays his cousin’s 
bills with a liberal hand. Nancy gives no trouble with 
regard to the selection of her dresses, etc. Being well 
supplied with pocket-money, she buys what she pleases 
and wears it when she chooses. She and Mrs. Rutherford 
breakfast and dine together—that is all. 

Mrs. Rutherford remains with her charge because it is 
to her interest to do so ; Miss Raymond remains with her 
cousin because there is no one else on earth to whom she 
can go. ‘The school from which she has just been gradu- 
ated is over one thousand miles away, the principal mar- 
ried and the establishment broken up. The girls are 
scattered to their homes, the teachers have looked out 
aew situations—nothing is left of the old, familiar paths. 
Mrs. Rutherford has eome.to Falmouth becanse her phy- 
sician thinks the air may benefit her complexion ; and 
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there she finds herself .happy among a handful of old 
~foozles with high-sounding names, each having, or think- 
ing he has, some equally aristocratic complaint. But 
poor Nancy, having no taste for gout or rheumatism or 
dyspepsia or hay-fever, for grumpy old gentlemen or 
atuck-up old ladies, has found herself very: lonely and 
forlorn. 

Not a young girl in the house, and scarcely a young 
man—those of the latter commodity that there are being 
“‘hawhaw ” counterfeit Englishmen, who patronize the 
high-spirited little beauty, and are snubbed by her- ac- 
cordingly—for a beauty she certainly is, this little’ girl 
from the West, with a fair, lovely face and two pathetic 
blue eyes, from which looked out a vague longing and 
unrest. 

Even Mrs. Rutherford’s stolid indifference is a little 
‘ruffled when, having eaten a solitary dinner, two hours 
pass away,and she still sees nothing of Nancy. She walks 
‘up and down the piazza once or twice in ladylike agita- 
tion ; then allows herself to be consoled by an admiring 
circle of aged invalids, who assure her ‘‘ there is no use in 
“fretting.” 

At last the girl and her attendants appear ; and Mrs. 
Rutherford’s chief anxiety is to discover whether Nancy’s 
ehance acquaintances are members of ‘the Ledyard 
family.” After the girl, tired and shaken and bruised, 
but otherwise ualmurt, has gone to bed, the elder lady re- 
ceives the doctor’s instructions, and a little additional in- 
formatiouw freely yielded upto her delicate pumping. Yes, 
they do belong to the Ledyard family of Old Point, and 
the homestead is still in possession of their brother. The 
lady expresses gratification, and explores alittle further. 
She icarns that the two gentlemen are twins—the one a 
doctor,-and the other an artist ; the one married, and the 
other single; the one quick and outspoken, the other 
proud ani reserved. 

So far so‘good ; Mrs. Rutherford is more than satisfied 
that the acquaintance is a desirable one, especially for 
Nancy. ‘he Ledyards are of the créme de la'créme ; and 
these particular: members of the family, being over thirty 
years old, will naturally be careful and discrect attendants 
for the:girl.on ‘her walks and rides. 

They are there fishing, therefore, without ‘womenfolk, 
and free ‘to devote themselves to her amusement—proba- 
bly they will help her while away a dull Summer. fo 
Mrs. Rutherford gives the acquaintance her full approba- 
tien, then feels hherself:at liberty to cultivate the society of 
acertain elderly and patrician Mr. Van Valkenburgh, who 
is paying her, as she hopes, serious attention. So she goes 
back to:drer- asthmatic cronies, and devotes no further time 
Dor theught to ler charge. 

As her chaperon has ‘arranged ‘them in her own mind, 
so Nancy’s affairs turn out. The Ledyard brothers come 
often to see her, take her out driving, walking, ‘fishing, 
rowing,and do what they can ‘to enliven her dreary hotel 
tify, They themselves lodgo:in o house near by, but take 
shoir meals:at the hotel ; and thus they see a great deal of 
the solitary little girl who ‘seems so deserted of her kind. 
As to Nancy herself, she:takes most kindly to ‘both, ‘espe- 
cully toithe-cheerful doctor, whose lively manners -are of 
tho ki «l-most.attractive to young ‘people. 

Fra’, ‘the artist, is of a deep poetic nature, rejoicing 
4m all things lovely, whether in nature or art ; and ‘to him 
the girl freely chatters of her favorite books, of the fow 
really. fine pictures she has seen, but, best of -all,-of the 
beauty of rock and tree, of sky and wood, and the beauti- 
ful flowers they sometimes find on their fishing and sketch- 
ang.tramps. 

~Bus 4eere-is som 


‘ning about Dr. Horace which pleases 


her even better than all this; His. is a warm, genial na- 
ture, particularly attractive to poor Nancy, whose poor, 
starved little heart has never been fed on anything warmer 
than a schoolgirl’s effervescent affection. 

That absent father is only known through his letters ; 
Mrs. Rutherford’s regard is but’ one degree warmer than 
total indifference ; what wonder that the poor child grasps 
eagerly at the possibility of something better? Not that 
the idea of loving him or of his loving her ever enters her 
head ; but now and then she remembers with satisfaction 
that it is Frank who owns that shadowy wife of whom she 
has heard no further word, while Horace is as yet free to 
love and marry where he will. 

In the meantime she grows prettier day by day, and the 
blue eyes that were always large and innocent are growing 
deeper and sweeter. The sensitive mouth, once'too vaguely 
smiling, is now more tender, more ripe, is beginning to 
mold itself into the outward expression of the deep, pas- 
sionate nature, which as yet scarcely stirs in its sleep. 
She has a world of love to give, this poor, neglected little 
girl; and, alas! perhaps a world of sorrow to endure as 
best she may.. 

Of course, the brothers. notice her growing loveliness, 
and they talk of it as men will, praising her ripening 
beauty ; the Benedick teasing.the bachelor, and the bach- 
elor grumpily denying or blushingly walang all his 
soft impeachments. 

So the days and weeks goon till one lovely Summer 
night, when al] three are sitting in a summer-house over- 
looking the cliff near the hotel. The moon is just rising 
out of tif glassy sea, and far back in the wood behind the 
town a whip-poor-will is softly calling to his‘mate. Out 
in the path of silver moonlight lies an empty. boat, quiet 
as Coleridge’s ‘‘ painted boat on a painted sea.” Down on 
the beach there is no rattle of pebbles, no rush of waters 
—all is wrapped in soft silence and peace, as though there 
were no such things as storms or tempests, shipwrecks or 
death. 

Mrs. Rutherford is here, too, but presently misses the 
society of Mr. Van Valkenburg, who is too gouty to follow 
her hither. So she makes an excuse for returning to the 
house, and Frank Ledyard offers to see her in safety as far 
as the piazza. 

After that he will go to the post-office, he.says, and wait 
till the mail comes in. It is nearly time, and he—Frank— 
expects an important letter and some artist’s materials. 
Afterward he will return and join his brother and Miss 
Raymond. Thus the two are left alone, . 

When the others are gone Nancy wonders why sho 
wished them away, for such has been ‘her undefined 
desire. Yet it is nice, very nice, sitting here and listening 
to Horace’s bright sayings, his unfailing humor, and all 
his kind, genial talk ; and when she falls into silence, and 
listens to his sweet tenor singing, ‘‘Over the Summer 
Sea,” or ‘Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” she feels 
‘that life holds red-letter nights as well as days, and that 
this assuredly is one of them. 

Yet she knows her companion is not gay as usual, that 
over his spirits has crept a cloud ; or is it, perhaps, that 
‘he ‘has let fall one corner of the mask from ‘before his 
face? Jor long ere this Nancy has come to know him as 
a& man sad‘as tho rest of his race, but strongly determined 
on making the best of things. His laughter and bonhomie 
are only his ‘‘shell,” just as silence and reserve are that 
of many another. 

The moonlight falls on the girl’s chestnut hair, mellow- 
ing its ruddy gold into a more sober‘hue ; ‘touching the 
dee} rose of her cheek, and softening it into a paler 
shade. 
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Horace Ledyard looks at her with his thirty-year old 1 heeding her, his thoughts all gone back with a mighty 
eyes—eyes which have lived long enough to look back- | rush to that bygone time when he, too, looked through 
ward as well as forward ; and stung by a sudden memory, | eyes as hopeful as those before him, and into orbs as in- 
for once drops his guard, crying, with a half groan : nocent. ‘‘ Every one knows it—Mrs. Rutherford—every 
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“‘Nancy, my child, how much you look like my wife!” | one—and—and—you're very like her.” And the young 


The girl gives one great start. man turns away his head that she may not see his quiver- 
“‘ Your wife!” she whispers. ‘‘I didn’t know you had | ing lip. ; 
a wife !” There is silence for an instant, while he looks away over 


“Surely you must have known, she _says,~ scarcely | the shining sea, Then, of a sudden. the girl rises, and 
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turns on him two 
awful eyes — eyes 
filled to the brim 
with a great des- 


pair. 

‘*Good-by, Hor- 
ace,” she says, 
slowly, holding out 
her hand. “I’m 
going back to the 
house. ’m—I’m— 
Oh ! why didn’t you 
tell me _ before ?” 
and with one ter- 
rible wail she flees 
from his side, and ° 
disappears in the ' 
shadow of the 
hotel. 

Horace leaps to 
his feet and stares 
after her. 

“Nancy! Nancy! 

ny child!’ he calls, 

and starts in pur- 

suit; but having 

taken a few steps, comes back 
and sits down. ‘‘My God!” he 
thinks, horror- stricken, as the 
real meaning of her words 
flashes through his brain, ‘is 
this possible? Have I hurt 
that poor child, and never 
known it? God forgive me for 
a fatuous ass! Why didn’t I make 
sure she knew ? Oh, idiot !—idiot !” 
Then he sits with his head drooped 
over on his hands, and groans aloud. 

How could he have been such a 
dolt ? and yet how could he dream 
she did not know that sad story of 
his, which had rung from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from Hudson's 
Bay to the Gulf of Mexico? Why, 
every fool who could read a news- 
paper had spelled out, gaped over 
and laughed at the terrible history 
of his married life. 

Every one knew how his happi- 
ness had proven to be but Dead 
Sea fruit— fair and lovely to the 
eye, at core nothing but dust and 
ashes. 

His wife it was who—handsome, 
rich and well beloved—had deserted 
him for a popular opera-singer, with 
whom she was now flaunting from 
eourt to court of Europe. How 
could he think such a story as this had escaped the 
protégée of a woman like Mrs. Rutherford? Or, had 
Nancy heard all this, and mistaken this history of the one 
brother for that of the other? Had she not understood 
poor Frank’s unobtrusive courtship ? had she thought he 
was married all this time ? Horace had hoped some day 
to call her sister ; is all this to come to naught, and poor 
Frank’s faithful heart ‘to be sorely wounded ? Are all his 
fair hopes, too, to bear naught but bitter and worthless 
Dead Sea fruit ? 

What is to be done now? Horace questions himself. 
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Shall he get a divorce and marry her, leaving Frank to 
get over it as best he may? Or shall he stick to the 
brother he loves so much, and let the poor girl shift for 
herself? If it were not for Frank, he would gladly marry 
her. He does not iove her, not as he did his lost Lilian ; 
but still he is fond of, and could be very good to, her— 
perchance could make her very happy. The lonely little 
girl, with her wealth of love to bestow on somebody, ap- 
peals strongly ‘o his manly heart. But can he do sway 
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with Frank’s one chance of happiness—Frank, who has 
never before turned his head to look after any woman ? 
Which is right ? Horace asks himself; what ought he to 
do? And so the night wears away, while he walks his 
floor, searching for light where there is none. 

Meantime Nancy is writing a letter in her own room ; 
it is very brief, and rather vague. 

“Good-by dear Horace,” it says. “I am sorry to have dis- 
tressed you, but I won't any more. It wasn’t your fault, nor 
Frank’s—only mine. I would endure it if I could, but I don't 
know how. May God bless you. Nancy.” 


The poor child is so quick to think and feel, that with 
her the time of perplexity has been short. She has can- 
yassed the whole matter as best she can, has come to a 
decision and is acting upon it. It has all been just as she 
says. She has tried to find a way for endurance, but in 
vain. In all her life she has never had to practice self- 
restraint—in no way has self-control been taught her. 
How, then, shall she struggle with hopeless love, with 
bitter disappointment ? She has lived a hungry little 
life, longing—oh, inexpressibly !—for some of those good 
things which seem to come as a matter of course to other 
girls !—for a home, for love, for sgme one for whom she 
can really care. Lately all this has seemed within her 
reach ; she has put out her timid hand, it has fallen into 
her lap—and lo ! she, too, has garnered naught but Dead 
Sea fruit ! 

No, she says to herself, there 1s but one thing to be 
done. So she seals and directs her letter, takes off her 
watch and places on it on the table ; then beside it she 
lays a little shining heap of rings, then two great spark- 
ling drops—her father’s last gift from Brazil. Then 
she takes off her dress of shining silk, and replaces it with 
a traveling-suit of Cheviot, the cheapest and poorest: her 
wardrobe affords; and over her ruddy brown hair she 
fastens a plain, dark hat. Then she is ready. 

But at the door she pauses and turns back—something 
has been forgo.ten. There are her clothes—somebody 
must use and wear them. Why should she not leave 
them to Eleanor Graham, the only one of Nancy's school- 
mates who is poor? So she goes back and writes a re- 
quest to that effect, then all is done ; then she goes out. 

Toward morning there is a sudden gale; the moon dis- 
appears, and the waters are once more lashed into waves. 
Once more the breakers boom under the cliffs, and the 
shells clatter against each other in the furious undertow. 

At dawn there is a gray and angry sea, touched, a little 
later, with flecks and streaks of dull red—reflections from 
a sullen daybreak. 

While the morning is still gray Horace Ledyard issues 
forth in his fishing-suit, mounts his horse and gallops 
along the beach in desperate mood, for the night has 
passed and brought him no peace. 

As he rounds the headland near the Falmouth House, 
he sees a long sweep of brown seaweed washing up and 
down with the waves, and close beside it what is doubt- 
less a bathing-dress, carried away by the rising tide. So 
he rides into the water, and holds, his snorting chestnut 
till the next wave shall wash it within his reach. 

Just then a sea-gull comes swooping down, cleaving the 
waters with its white wing, sounding a shrill lamer* for 
all those who sleep beneath the ocean. Th. little wave, 
shrink back affrighted before the stern face of tha wz:tii |: 
man—run out to sea, and whisper tovether and to u oig 
billow, that now rears its head to loox chat silent figure 
ia the face, 

Then all at once the great breaker comes rolling and 
booming in, its crest washing over horse and man; and 
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when it flies away, Horace Ledyard’s hand is wound im 
Nancy Raymond’s hair, and her woeful dead.-face loeks:up 
into his from where the wave has left her—at his knee 


OX F OCR D. 
By Noger RuTHVEN. 

“Tr is not too much to say, sir,” observed the learned 
friend with whom, on a golden Summer day, I made pil- 
grimage to Oxford, ‘‘ that the Oxford of the present day 
is,in point of architectural magnificence, the mere shadow 
of what it must have been before the Reformation ; for 
where we now see dull, uninteresting suburbs, were fer- 
merly magnificent churehes and stately monasteries. To 
the west, where we now find a small burial-ground and 
poor, shabby little streets, stood the noble abbey of 
Oseney, with a chureh as large as Wells Cathedral, and 
searcely less splendid than Westminister Abbey. The 
site now occupied by the two colorless railway stations 
was covered by the superb church and substantial build- 
ings of Rewley Abbey. To the north stood Beaumont 
Palace, which was given by Edward II. to the Carmelites. 
Richard L. is said to have been born in the palace, and 
Henry I. creeted a large church here. The Home and 
Church of the Augustinians stood nearly on the site 
of Wadham College. The Home and Church of the 
Trinitarians was near the Botanical Gardens, and the 
Dominican and Franciscan Monasteries stood at the south’ 
of the town near the Castle, their churches being gorgeous 
cathedrals. Of most of these buildings not one single 
stone is left, so complete was the destruction effected by 
the avarice of the worthless adventurers who purchased 
them from Henry VIII., or the ministers of Edward VI. 
The Oxford of to-day is, however, ¢he most beautiful city 
in England.” 

The general effect of Oxford, as a town, is remarkably 
striking ; the groups of towers and spires rising above a 
belt of noble elms impart dignity and beauty. A nearer 
acquaintance confirms the first impression, for there is 
scarcely a street from ‘‘'The High” to St. Clement’s that 
does not boast of some architectural gem. ‘‘ The High” 
is the most remarkable street, and my guide, philosopher 
and friend thus dwelt upon his first entrance into Oxford 
by coach, ere railways were known. 

“Over Magdalen Bridge one saw the stately sie and 
pinnacles of Magdalen, and then up The High, with a 
Deer Park on one side and the Botanical Gardens on the 
other ; then the classical front of ‘ Queen's,’ the venerable- 
looking buildings of University, and the whole brought to 
a climax by the graceful spires of St. Mary’s and All 
Saints.” 

Unfortunately, the new entrantve to Oxford through St. 
Thomas's gives but a dull impression. It has been hap- 
pily compared to entering a palace through the scullery. 
Amongst the many beautiful views which I would recom- 
mend to the notebook of the readers of the Porunar 
Ncnruuy are those of Christ Church; the cathedral at 
Merton, from Christ Church Meadows; the spire of 
St. Mary’s, and the dome of the Radcliffe, from Brasenose-; 
the Sheldon, Bodleian, Clarendon, and Ashmole Museums, 
from Load Street, and the view of New College, etc., from 
‘‘Mesopotamia.” Many picturesque’ bits of old street 
architecture are still to be met with—par erample, the 
quaint old houses near St. Aldate’s, and the winsome 
gables of Kettel Hall. 

The origin of Oxford, as well as that of its University, is 
dimmed with the rosy mist of uncertainty. The legend 
of St. Frideswide relates that between the years'700 and. 
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735 a viceroy named Didanas ruled at Oxford, the carry- 
ing off of whose daughter, Frideswide, a nun, was at- 
tempted by one Algarus. The villain was foiled, and Frides- 
wide, in the fullness of time, was buried in the Church 
of St. Mary and All Saints at Oxford. After the canoni- 
zation of the estimable lady, the Church of St. Mary and 
All Saints was rebuilt, and received her name at its dedi- 
cation, and Ethelred and Henry I. appear to have been 
very liberal benefactors. 

There are no very ancient buildings in Oxford ; it may, 
in fact, be doubted whether there is anything of an earlier 
‘date than the Norman Conquest. The old tower of the 
castle, erected by D’Oyley, a follower of William the Con- 
queror, is early Norman work, and is celebrated in history 
from the fact that the Empress Maud was here besieged 
by Stephen, and had to make her escape to avoid falling 
into his hands. 

There seems to be as much uncertainty about the origin 
of the University of Oxford as there is concerning that of 
the town. It is stated by some authorities that it was 
founded by Alfred the Great. The history of the institu- 
tion can only be traced back to the year 1280, when a 
small society was established,. who purchased a house out 
of the funds bequeathed them by an archbishop of Rouen. 
In 1343 this society is said to have removed, and to have 
erected a building called ‘‘ Great University Hall,” on the 
site of the present University College. After all, it is not 
improbable that the University of Oxford grew up from 
somewhat humble beginnings. The existence of three 
such noble abbeys in close proximity as St. Frideswide, 
Oseney, and Rewley naturally attracted many learned men, 
who, in their turn, attracted pupils. St. Edmund, who 
was subsequently Archbishop of Canterbury, had a house 
here on the site of the present Hall, in which he gave lec- 
tures to a certain number of young men. 

Some of the earlier colleges and halls were monastic. 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Augustinians, Carmelites, Cis- 
tercians, Canons Regular and Trinitarians, had houses in 
Oxford, and one is disappointed at finding so little re- 
maining of all these monastic edifices. 

The first known application to Oxford of the word uni- 
versity—universitas—occurs in o statute of King John, 
A.D. 1201. At that time, it is said, about 3,000 students 
were connected with its schools. Anthony 4 Wood, the 
principal authority for Oxford’s history, says that at one 
time there were in Oxford 30,000 persons claiming to be 
scholars, though many of these did not belong to the 
University. The first charter recognizing the University 
as a corporate body, and conferring additional privileges 
upon it, was granted by Henry III. in 1244. This was 
followed by others, from him and his successors, confirm- 
ing the old or granting new privileges. Although the 
prosperity of the town depended almost entirely upon 
the University, intense hostility existed between the 
citizens and the scholars. As the latter were all required 
to wear a gown, the feuds which often broke out in riots 
between them and the citizens were called quarrels be- 
tween ‘‘town and gown.” 

On St. Scholasticas day, February 10th, 1355, a disturb- 
ance occurred in which several lives were lost, and the 
town was laid under an interdict by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
whose diocese then included Oxford. It was released 
two years afterward, on condition that the community 
should thereafter annually celebrate in St. Mary’s Church 
a service for the souls of those killed ; and that the mayor, 
two bailiffs, and sixty principal citizens should appear in 
church at Mass and offer a peuny each at the grand altar ; 
in default of which they bound themselves to pay 100 
marks yearly to the University. Subsequently the penance 


was repeatedly mitigated, but it was not wholly re- 
mitted until 1825. 

The religious troubles of the reign of Henry VIIT. di- 
minished the inducements to the study of theology, and 
from this and other causes the number of students at Ox- 
ford greatly declined. In 1546 only thirteen degrees wera 
conferred, and in 1552 the number of students on the 
books was but 1,015, and of these the larger majority had 
quitted the University. Elizabeth resumed and defined 
previous charters in 1570, and in 1603 James I. granted 
the privilege, which still continues, of electing two repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, styled ‘‘ Burgesses.” By an Act 
of Parliament passed in the third year of his reign, Catho- 
lies were disabled from ‘‘ presenting to any ecclesiastical 
benefice, or nominating to any free school, hospital or 
donation” ; and their rights of presentation and nomina- 
tion were mado over in about equal portions to the two 
Universities. 

The University of Oxford was distinguished for its 
loyalty to the Stuarts, and it melted down its plate to 
assist Charles I. in his struggle with the Parliament. 
This provoked the hostility of the non-conformists, and 
during their supremacy the University was plundered, 
and many of its professors and masters were expelled, and 
its scholars forced to leave. The statutes of the Univer- 
sity were codified by Archbishop Laud in 1629, and were 
not essentially changed till 1854. 

The official title of the University as a corporate body, 
‘‘The Chancellor, Masters and Scholars of the University 
of Oxford,” has existed for centuries, and was confirmed 
by Act of Parliament in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
powers of the University are vested in four bodies. The 
House of Congregation” consists of regents. The busi- 
ness of the House of Congregation is confined to the ratifies- 
tion of the nomination of examiners, and to the granting of 
ordinary degrees. ‘‘ The House of Convocation ” transacts 
all the formal business of the University as a corporate 
body. It confers all honorary degrees, and nearly all 
offices in the gift of the University are filled by it. Every 
question is decided by a majority, and no right to veto 
exists. ‘‘The Hebdomadal Council” consists of official 
and elected members. This council has the initiation of 
all the legislation of the University. The highest officor 
of the University is the Chancellor, who is elected for lite 
by the House of Convocation, but receives no pay. For- 
merly a resident ecclesiastic was chosen, but for mora 
than 200 years the office has been conferred upon noblo- 
men who have been members of the University. Tha 
vice-chancellor appoints from the heads of colleges, four 
pro-vice-chancellors to serve in case of his absence. There 
are two proctors elected annually, who each appoint twe 
deputies. There are numerous other officers. There ara 
eight regius professorships, so called because founded by 
sovereigns of England. ‘Tho pay of the professors is from 
$250 to $4,500 a year, the average being $1,900. Besides 
these professors, there are a choragus or master of musical 
prazis, demonstrators of experimental philosophy, chem- 
istry and anatomy, readers of English law and ancient 
history, lecturers on the Septuagint, and teachers of Hin- 
dostani, and of Indian law and history. There are thirty- 
seven scholarships, most of which are bestowed for pro- 
ficiency in some particular branch of study. They are, 
as a rule, tenable for threo years, have an average annual 
income of about $300, and are open to general competition. 
The is one exhibition, tenable for one year, with an income 
of $125. There are eighteen prizes, of the average value 
of $150. Some of these, however, can be only competed 
for by those who have received the degree of B. A. 

‘Lhe following named buildings and institutions belong 
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to the University. 


libraries in the world. 


room, called the 
Camera Bodleana, 
which contains all 
the newest works, 
and the great Hope 
collection of en- 
graved portraits. 
The Clarendon 
Press building was 
completed in 1880. 
All the printing of 
the University, and 
of the works of pri- 
vate authors, the 
publication of 
which the Univer- 
sity sees fit to take, 
is done here. The 
Theatre, founded 
by Gilbert Sheldon, 
Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was opened 
in 1669. The Ash- 
molean Museum 
was erected in 
1679-83. The Clar- 
endon (formerly the 
Clarendon Press 
building), so called 
because its cost was 
partly defrayed 
from the copyright 
on Lord Claren- 
don’s ‘History of 
the Rebellion,” is 
the seat of the gen- 
eral business of the 
University. The 


The Bodleian Library, founded by 
Sir Thomas Bodley, opened in 1602, is one of the finest 
Connected with it is a reading- 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 


Radcliff Observatory, the Taylor Institution, and the 
University galleries and museum, are all worthy of alma 
The Botanic Garden of five acres was founded 


mater, 
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| 
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in 1632. 

Previous to the 
middle of the thir- 
teenth century the 
students of Oxford 
resided in the 
town, in such 
places as their cir- 
cumstanees dictat- 
ed. Sometimes 
several students 
would asgociate 
themselves, hire a 
building, -c hoosa 
some graduate of 
the higher, degree 
as their principal or 
guardian, and live 
in common, Their 
houses were vari- 
ously called inns, 
hostelries or halls. 
The number of 
these halls is said 
at one time to have 
exceeded _ three 
hundred. Indi- 
viduals at different 
times purchased or 
constructed build- 
ings for the exclus- 
ive use of students, 
and appropriated 
tunds for the main- 
tenance of a limited 
number, who were 
called socii, or fel- 
lows. These bodies 
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consisted of a head, fellows and scholars, and were called 
colleges. Gradually other students were admitted, who 
paid for board and lodging in the college building. 
These paying students were called ‘‘Commoners,” be- 
cause they took their ‘‘commons,” or meals, in the col- 
lege, and two classes were recognized, called ‘‘ Gentlemen 
Commoners” and ‘‘Commoners” simply, the former 
dining at a separate table, and engaging some special 
privileges in consideration of higher pay. 

All members of colleges who received stipends from 
the corporate revenues are said to be ‘“‘in the founda- 
tion.” Fellowships are tenable for life, but are vacated 
by marriage, ecclesiastical preferment, or accession to a 
certain amount of property. 


GATEWAY OF CHRIST CHURCH, 


| 


MAGDALEN CLOISTERS, 


The University of Oxford comprises twenty colleges: 
University College, founded by William of Durham, in 
| 1249 ; Balliol, by John Balliol and Devorgilla, his wife, 
between 1263 and 1268; Merton, by Walter de Merton, 
Bishop of Rochester, in 1264; Exeter, by Walter de 
Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter, in 1314; Oriel, by Edward 
II., in 1326 ; Queen’s, by Robert Eglesfield, chaplain to 
Philippa, Queen of Edward IIL., in 1340; New, by Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, in 1386 ; Lin- 
coln, by Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1427 ; 
All Souls, by Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in 1437; Magdalen, by William of Waynflete, in 1456; 
Brasenose, by William Smith, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1509 ; 
Corpus Christi, by Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, in 
1516 ; Christ Church, by Henry VIIL., in 1546-7 ; Trinity, 
by Sir Thomas Pope, in 1553 ; St. John’s, by Sir Thomas 
White, in 1555; Jesus, by Queen Elizabeth, in 1571; 
Wadham, by Nicholas Wadham, in 1613; Pembroke, by 
James I., in 1620 ; Worcester, by Sir Thomas Cookes, in 
1714 ; and Keble, by subscription, a memorial to the 
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Reverend John Keble, in 1870. In 1872 University College 
celebrate its millennial anniversary. The standard of 
scholarship at Balliol is the highest at Oxford. There are 
‘ive academical halls remaining. In discipline, instruc- 
tion, attainment of degrees and university privileges, 
there is no distinetion between halls and colleges. ‘The 
halls are St. Mary, Magdalen, New Inn, St. Alban and St. 
Edmund. 

The academic year is divided into four terms ; Michael- 
mas term, Hilary or Lent term, Easter term and Trinity 
term. To obtain the degree of B.A. it is necessary to 
pass three distinct examinations. The examiners are ap- 
pointed by the university. The ‘examinations are partly 
in writing and partly viva voce. The first examination is 
called the ‘little go”; a candidate who fails to pass the 
examination is said to have been ‘ plucked.” The second 
examination, called the first public examination, is con- 
ducted by ten moderators, and is called moderation. The 
second public examination, if passed successfully, entitles 
the candidate to his degree. It is held twice a year, and 
conducted by twenty-two public examiners, divided into 
six schools. 

To obtain the degree of B.A. at Oxford is, perhaps, 
quite as easy as at most of our American colleges ; to ob- 
tain the honor of a “first class” is extremely difficult. 
‘The total amount of college and university fees payable 
by each student, from matriculation to graduation, is 
about $325. The expense of living, for an economical 
student, is $1,250 or $1,500, if he employs a private tutor. 
A reeent table showed the number of members on the 
hooks to be 8,532, and of undergraduates 2,393. Besides 
its copyholds of inheritance, the University of Oxford 
owns 7,683 acres of land, and the colleges and halls 184,764 
acres, situated in different parts of England and Wales. 
The income of the university and its belongings amounts 
to abont $2,500,000. In addition to this the university, 
colleges and halls have in their gifts 444 benefices, with 
an income of nearly one million dollars. 

The earliest existing college in Oxford is Merton, both 
as to the date of its foundation and the age of its build- 
ings. It was founded by Walter de Merton, Bishop of 
Rochester, in 1264, who rebuilt the parish church, and 
arranged that it should serve the joint purposes of the 
parish and the college. The beautiful choir of this build- 
ing, with its exquisite geometric-traceried windows, is a 
work of the founder’s time, though the tower and transept 
were added about a century and a half later. The College 
Treasury, with its acutely pointed roof, all constructed 
of stone, is, without doubt, the oldest building connected 
with the University of Oxford, and the earliest fire-proof 
edifice in England. Adjoining this is a fine example of 
the architecture of Edward III.’s reign, called the ‘‘ Brew- 
house.” Another interesting feature of Merton is the 
Library, probably the most ancient in England—a charm- 
ing room, lighted by old, stained-glass windows, and with 
a floor composed of curious encaustic tiles. 

During the latter part of the thirteenth and in the four- 
teenth century, as already set forth, a great number of col- 
leges were established in Oxford. To this date belong 
Oriel, Exeter, Balliol, and Queen’s. They have, however, 
all been rebuilt. A curious old drinking-cup was shown 
me at Queen’s; it is in the form of a horn supported 
upon three eagles’ legs, and is said to have been presented 
by Queen Philippa, wife of Edward III., to the college. 
On New Year’s a needle and thread is presented to each 
momber of the college, accompanied by the words, 
“Take this, and be thrifty.” Wycliffe is said to have been 
at Queen’s, 5 

Another most interesting early college is ‘‘ New,” though 
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it has seen its five hundredth anniversary—named by its 
founder the college of ‘‘ Blessed Mary of Winchester.” 
It is still called ‘‘ New College,”’ probably from the fact 
that it was the first college in Oxford which was built upon 
aregular, uniform plan, with chapel, hall, library, clois- 
ters and all connected together, forming a single, compact 
building. New College was founded in 1397 by William 
of Wykeham. This most remarkable man was the type 
and embodiment of a grand medieval ecclesiastic. He was 
one of those wonderful characters which the Middle Ages 
alone seom to have been able to produce—a pious, ener- 
getic bishop, a good Lord Chancellor, a splendid architect, 
a diplomatist, a wise legislator, a consummate man of 
business, a learned scholar, and a high-minded and lib- 
eral benefactor. At one time we find him reforming tho 
diocese, at another designing and superintending works at 
Windsor Castle or Winchester Cathedral ; then we hear of 
his taking a run over to France to arrange the ransom of 
the prisoners from the battle of Poictiers, or carrying on a 
regular business correspondence with the Pope, the King, 
and the abbot of Oseney with regard to the establishment 
of his great college. 

New College is rich in relics of Wykeham. His mag- 
nificent pastoral staff, a masterpiece of medieval jewellers’ 
work, is to be seen in the chapel ; his gloves, fragments 
of his mitre, mitre-case, ring and cope-clasp are all care- 
fully preserved ; and in the muniment-room at New are 
still more precious relies, for here are to be seen his deed 
of gift to the college, the Royal Charter of Richard IL, 
granting permission for the foundation and establishment 
of the college, both with magnificent seals ; two papal bulls 
or rescripts, one granting Wykeham permission to purchase 
certain monastic property for the use of his college, 
and the other giving him authority to consecrate the 
chapel. These two highly interesting documents have 
attached to them, with simple hemp string, the curious 
lead seals or medals used by the Pope, with strange, rnde, 
archaic representations of the heads of St. Peter and 
Paul on one side, the reverse bearing the simple in- 
scription: U. R. B. ALN. U.S. P.P. VL 

Although these precious documents are 500 years old, the 
parchment is as clean and the inkas black as if they had been 
prepared a year or two back. A door, sheeted with iron, 
and guarded by three great locks, gives access to the 
muniment-room in which these documents are preserved, 
and the room itself is one of the most interesting things 
in Oxford. The Chapel of New, with its fine reredos, and 
still more interesting ante-chapel, glorious with the tints 
of ancient glass and its wealth “of monumental brasses, 
the noble cloisters and lovely garden, are indeed a harvest 
to a quiet eye. 

The fifteenth century added only three existing colleges 
to the University of Oxford—those of Lincoln, All Souls, 
and Magdalen, pronounced ‘‘ Maudlin.” The first is a 
small but medieval building ; the second, ‘‘ All Souls,” 
was erected by Archbishop Chichele as a memorial to 
those who fell in the battle of Agincourt. The chapel 
takes rank amongst the most beautiful in Oxford, the 
reredos being superb. 

Magdalen College is the most ‘‘ bewitching” col- 
lege in Oxford. The tower is one of the most masterly 
designs produced in the Middle Ages, and is said to be 
the work of Wolsey. Tradition states that this tower was 
built without mortar ; but to this we make answer in the 
single word of Mr. Burchel, which so disturbed the equa- 
nimity of the wife of the Vicar of Wakefield, ‘‘ Fudge !” 

The charming entrance court to Magdalen is one of the 
most characteristic ‘‘ bits” of Oxford, and the ‘‘ coigne” 
of Magdalen Hall peeping over the walls, and the quaint 


external pulpits, are intensely picturesque. The chapel, 
with its gray cleisters and state-reom hung with ancient 
tapestry, are unique ; while the water walks and deer park 
are amongst those remarkable features which render Ox- 
ford the most beautiful city in England. Fancy an ex- 
tensive deer park in the middle of a town, with the deer 
so tame that they come up to the surrounding windows 
and feed from your hand! A curious custom is in vogue 
at this college, namely, that of singing a hymn at the top 
ef the tower at five a.m. on the morning of the first of 
May. 

Fain would I ‘‘ dawdle” in ‘‘ Maudlin,” but I must pass 
around with the readers of the Porpunar Monraty, and, 
eoming to a grand old quadrangle, contemplate Wolsey’s 
great work, ‘“‘Christ Church,” never called ‘ Christ 
Church College!” The present building occupies the site 
of the great Abboy of St. Frideswide, which Wolsey ob- 
tained permission to repair in 1524. Of the original 
abbey, the greater portion of the church, the chapel 
house and part of the cloisters still exist. The church 
lacks the dignity of a cathedral, but is, nevertheless, an 
admirable specimen of the Norman. The thought that 
suggests itself as one enters the great ‘*Tom Quad” is, 
“what a magnificent thing this would have been if the 
eardinal had lived to complete it.” Henry VIII., with his 


usual generosity, consented to rob the foundation of only | 


half of its revenues, for which heroic act of self-denial he 
received tho. title of ‘‘our most illustrious founder,” 
cheaply earned. The celebrated bell, called ‘‘ Great 
Tom,” formerly belonging to Oseney Abbey, was recast 
in 1680, under the auspices of Bishop Fell, on whom 
were written the well-known lines: 


“T do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this alone I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Felli.” 


* Great Tom,” although one of the largest bells in Eng- 
land, has a most unmusical voice. Another curiosity of 
Christ Church is the immense gridiron, said to date from 
the foundation of the college. What visions of tough 
steaks it conjures up! Happily, it is not in use, and 
breakfast in college does not include a steak done on this 
mammoth broiler. The kitchen was the first portion of 
“‘Christ’s ” built by Wolsey, and attached to it is the 
buttery-hatch, where everything is given out for the use 
of the students, except what is consumed in the Hall. 

In Mary’s reign two colleges were added, or, rather, re- 
founded, those of Trinity and St. John’s. The Master's 
Lodge, at Trinity, is a charming example of the old mon- 
astery building. St. John’s is exceedingly rich in curiosi- 
ties and antiquities, possessing the finest collection of 
ancient vestments in England, and several highly inter- 
esting relics of Archbishop Laud. I gazed on his journal, 
the notes of his trial, his Bible (a. copy of the Latin 
Vulgate published at Lyons), his skull-cap, walking-cane 
and pastoral staff There are also a medal and bust of 
Laud, both uninteresting. The library at St. John’s con- 
tains many rare manuscripts, and, what is of far greater 
value, a number of very early printed books, some even 
before the time of Caxton. 

A curious custom is still observed at St. John’s, as 
well as at other colleges. When any under-graduate 
quotes Latin in Hall, or introduces undesirable topics of 
conversation, he is what is called ‘‘ sconced,” that is, he 
is condemned to drink off the contents of a vast flagon of 
beer, in default of which he has to pay a money fine. The 
most interesting of these sconce saps—and they are pretty 
numerous—is of solid silver, the handie curiously con- 
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trived to form a whistle. There is an inscription outside 
stating the name of the donor, and the date, 1703. Inside 
is an inscription in pure Huglish, recording the momentous 
fact that ‘J. E. M. floored this pot at one pu, June, 
1868.” ; ‘ 

Everybody has heard of the Bodleian Library, the 
grandest collection of books in merrie England. Every- 
body has heard of Guy Fawkes. In the Bodleian I was 
permitted to handle the identical lantern used by the 
luckless wretch, or, as the pompous Latin inseription has 
it, ‘‘ deprehensus Guido Fawkes,” 

Forming the ground-floor of the Bodleian is the Divinity 
School, with its exquisitely vaulted roof. This building 
has somewhat of a checkered story. In the timo ef 


‘Henry VIII. it wassold and converted into a pig market. 


In Mary’s reign, Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer were here 
condemned to the stake. Here also Charles I. held his 
Parliaments when driven from London, and his son, 
Charles II., made use of the building for the same pur- 
pose when forced to leave the metropolis on account of 
the plague. 

The churches of Oxford are fnil of interest, especially 
the noble University Church of St. Mary, with its ex- 
qnisite spire and curious porch. This porch was erected 
by one, of Archbishop Laud’s chaplains, and a terrible 
mess he got his master into by it; for the crowned statue 
of the Madonna (vi:/e illustration !) which forms its most 
conspicuous ornament, gave dire and dismal offense to the 
Puritans, and absolutely formed one of the charges in the 
indictment against the archbishop. The most luxuriant 
Virginian creeper was lovingly embracing, if not conceal- 
ing, this poreh on the oceasion of my visit. One of the 
graves in the choir tells a story replete with melancholy 
interest, for beneath the cracked, chipped and battered 
stone lie the mortal remains of the ill-fated Amy Robsart. 
The following inscription records her death, but Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel of ‘‘ Kenilworth” is a monument 
that will last with the English language. 


“Dirp May 24, Acep 1% 

In a vault of brick 
at the upper end of this Quire was buried 
AMY ROBSART, 
wife of 
Lorp Rosert Duptey, XK. G., 
on Sunday, 22d September. 
A.D. 1560.” 


I shall now take a brief glance at the life at Oxford. 
People are led to imagine, especially those who attend 
Commemoration, that the students are always lying on 
rugs under the trees in the gardens, or loitering beneath 
the chestnuts in St. John’s, or going to Neunham or 
Godstow to eat salal and mayonnaise, or dancing at 
Masonic and other halls, or entertaining visitors at break- 
fasts which invade the hour of luncheon, or at dances 
which, as some one said of a tedious preacher, ‘‘ exhaust 
time and encroach on eternity.” This is a sad mistake. 
“Tt is not always May,” and Oxford men have hours of 
work, of strenuous sport, and of uninteresting dreariness, 
when rain and fog cover the place, when the strects are 
yellow mud, when the floor of the tennis-court sweats, and 
when billiards appear to many to be the only rational re- 
creation. Life at Oxford means to a ‘‘ worker” any 
amount of work ; to an ‘‘idler,” a good deal of dolce far 
niente, with a tolerable leaven of industry, for lectures musi 
be attended, and themes must be studied. 

Perhaps the easiost and simplest way to describe Ox- 
ford life is to be found in the study of varions types of 
character. Let us take the freshman from a public 
school, All the mornings of his first term he spends in 
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breakfasting with old or new acquaintances. If he be a 
“man of hands,” he is at once and eternally deposited in 
a twb-pair, and delivered over to the tender mercies of 
the college ‘‘cox.” He soon knows the new world of 
college as he knew the old world of school. You find 
the shy and the fast freshman. The former is distrustful 
of himself, does not wish to seem ‘‘cheeky,” scarcely 
ever speaks, and takes lonely and melancholy constitu- 
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tionals. The fast fresh- 
man aims at striking 
terror and _ inspiring 
respect. He dresses in 
what the police reports 
call ‘“‘the height of 
fashion.” His cap is 
battered and dissipat- 
ed, or he wears no cap 
at all, and no gown, 
when he can avoid the 
use of that garment. 
His conversation takes 
@ sporting turn. He 
plays cards. Sometimes 
he persistently abstains 
from chapel, ‘knocks 
in” after twelve, 
‘breaks gates ’’—- that 
is, goes out when he 
has been sentenced to 
imprisonment in col- 
lege. He has many in- 
terviews with the proc- 
tor. He brings five 
fox-terriers into col- 
lege. He pours water 
down the chimney of 
the senior dean. Fi- 
nally, he goes to the 
little bowwows, regret- 
ted by none but his 
laundress, whom he has 
neglected to pay up. 

It is rarely the custom of the 
English universities to ‘‘haze” or 
“hoax” or play practical jokes on 
freshmen. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge freshmen are, as a rule, 
kindly received, and permitted 
every chance of showing themselves 
at their best. 

After the freshmen’s term the 
character of most undergraduates 
declares itself, and they take their 
place in the natural economy of the 
college. What that place is to be, 
depends almost as much on the 
college as on themselves. In all 
colleges there must be sets, but in 
the larger colleges these sets arc 
more or less mutually exclusive. 
Rich men, who hunt several times 
a week, and chiefly devote them- 
selyes to other amusements on other 
days, know very little about under- 
graduates who, from ambition, or 
love of knowledge, or necessity, are 
regular attendants at lectures, take 
copious notes, and go in for Univer- 
sity scholarships and prizes. Occa- 
sionally a man of immense energy will get five first 
classes, and yet appear to pass his time with youths as 
splendid and as indolent as the lilies of the field. Occa- 
sionally, too, one of the gorgeous and sportive class will 
be smitten by ambition, or a little grain of conscience 
will make him read ; and he will spend his long vaca- 
tion with robust Scotch students and a tutor in some 
untrodden glen of the Highlands. Another set, who mix 
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with reading men, and often work very hard, are boating- 1 
men. Common tastes and natural likings and antipa- 
thies, aided by mere accident, tend to constitute sets 
which live very much apart. In small colleges there is 
often, perhaps, more of a true collegiate sentiment, as 
everybody knows everybody, and everybody stands by | 
alma mater. 

Reading men are not all alike. They vary much in 
character. We have the hard student, who, after four 
hours of lectures, takes a dreary constitutional walk or 
run, works again before dinner, reads the papers for an 
hour after dinner, and then returns once more to the 
books for a couple of hours before bedtime. This is 
not a wholesome life for a young man, and “ festina lente,” 
make haste slowly, is much more the form at Oxford than 
this unhealthy cramming. Youth and the opportunities 
of university life keep the majority of student lads from 
the madness of extreme study. They find time to see 
each other, to make friendships, to exchange ideas, to 
talk nonsense, to row, to ride, to play games, to take long 
walks, or to loiter in the gardens and by the river. Are 
not all these diversions really a part of education ? Men 
owe less to their tutors, to lectures, to dictionaries than to 
each other. The rowing- man 
who can do nothing but row, is 
a rara avis. Of course, there 
are men who are always train- 
ing for some ‘“‘event”’ or other, 
and who are immense at a 
“Bump Supper,” a relic of:. 
those tremendous savage rites 
in which all the able-bodied 
warriors of a tribe give them- 
selves up to howling, screaming 
and dancing corrobberies. The 
boating-man proper is often an 
accomplished scholar, whose 
chief amusement is simple, 
manly and inexpensive. 

The musical man has no room 
in his nature for anything but 
music. He scribbles the libretti 
of operas in his notebook during 
lecture. He talks about motets 
and instrumentation. He des- 
pises tunes and airs. He gives 
musical parties twice a week, 
and he is harmlessly happy. 

There is another class of men ~ 
to be met with at Oxford, known — 
as the ‘“‘ All Round Man.” This 
_ Pergonage’ wishes to be an Ad- . 
mirable Crichton:  . Pout 
“A man so various that he seemed , | 

to be, : , 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome.” 


He rows, he runs—the “ three 
mile” is not too long, nor the 
‘hundred yards” too short for 
him—he hunts, aud likes to be 
seen in pink; he plays tennis ; 
he is a cricketer ; he reads, and, 
mirabile dictu, competes for the 
prize poem. He is the Pen- 
dennis of the moment; his 
tastes are rather extravagant, 
his success a little more than 
doubtful. 
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There is the shy or ‘‘smug” man, the “‘ putt” or queer 
fellow, the Oscar Wilde, the evangelical man, who sends 
people tracts, and preaches in cap and gown at the 
Martyrs’ Memorial on Sundays, the “swell” poet, the 
horsy, the boxy—in a word, there are types ab ovum usque 
ad malum. 

Among the ‘‘ Dons ” or masters, there is the Don mstie- 
tic ; the Don who is a man of the world ; the Don who 
dearly loves a lord ; the Don who studies natural science 
and despises literature ; the advanced Don who believes 
in Mr. Herbert Spencer, et id genus omne. The immense 
majority of Dons consists of men who are doing their duty 
as well as they can, who are working very hard in an im- 
portant profession without notoriety or reward. Shall I 
forget the charming Don whom I met in Switzerland 
last year, the notches on whose alpenstock bespoke a 
vacation given to hard, hardy, hazardous climbing ; our 
long drink of Dry Monopole at Basle ; our last, or rather 
his last joke in the Latin tongue ? 

The life led by the majority of undergraduates can be 
most easily illustrated by the description of an ordinary 
day at Oxford. It is a place where the days se suivent ef 
ne se ressemblent pas. The regularity of the hours for work, 
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for chapel, for closing the college gates, and so on, confine 
life within certain grooves. Of course, if any ene thinks 
he can enjoy himself more by dint of breaking all the 
rules, it is open to him to make that experiment. Let me 
suppose the case of a young gentleman who is anxieus to 
avoid a slavish regularity. He will not, of ceurse, get up 
when his servant comes in the morning to ask him if he 
breakfasts at home. He will cut chapel. As a conse- 
quencs, the college messenger will be asked to invite him 
to the Dean. Now, if he can aveid the college messenger, 
as a sequence he will also avoid ene of these interviews 
with the Dean which can give nothing but pain to a del- 
icate nature. My young friend will therefore steal rap- 
idly across quad to the rooms of the friend with whom he 
breakfasts. If all the company with the exception of 
himself have been at chapel he is safe, but if there are 
other careless brethren, they leap into places of shelter, 
behind curtains and into cupboards, whenever a knock 
comes to the deor. To go to lecture after breakfast 
would only be to encounter the messenger. <A person of 
free tastes and averse to pedantic discipline will, therefore, 
eo eit and play billiards or tennis, or lounge in the 
garden, as taste or opportunity suggests. 

Luncheon is a meal to be enjoyed at college, and then 
the afternoon is before a man. He may ride over to Wood- 
stock or Abingdon, or play cricket, or drive a pony- 
carriage to some place that he wots of, where he can dine ; 
or he may return to town, dine out of college or at a 
tavern, and pass his evening among the pleasures suited to 
his youth and age. As the college gates close at mid- 
night, he will not break the rest of the porter by ‘‘ knock- 
ing in,” but will introduce himself into college by some 
unguarded window or friendly gap between railings. His 
next move will be to collect seven other devils worse than 
himself, and organize athletic sports on the grass in the 
Don’s quadrangle. If he ends with a bonfire, or a pyro- 
technic exhibition, or fires Roman candles at the windows 
of an unpopular man, he will have enjoyed a day boom- 
ing with delirious excitement. But this is precisely tho 
sort of day that no man may repeat too frequently. The 
Dean, the tutors, the proctors, at last pursue and capture 
the youth who has been fast in vain; a Common Room 
Meeting is held upon him, and he is invited to continue 
his studies in the quiet air of the country, and among the 
refined associations of his home. 

Now, a regular Oxford day is precisely the reverse of 
that which Mr. Andrew Lang so vividly and so amus- 
ingly describes. The student goes to chapel ; he attends 
three or four lectures ; he amuses himself till dinner-time; 
he dines in hall ; goes to a quiet ‘‘ wine”; he reads for a 
couple of hours, and probably retires to bed when a hun- 
dred clocks are booming the witching hour. 

I defy any maa, after visiting Oxford, to leave it with- 
out sighing. Would that I had been an alumnus of 
Oxford ! 


AVALANCHES. 


AVALANOHES play strange pranks sometimes. In 1806, 
an avalanche at Calancathal, in the Grisons, carried a wood 
bodily from one side of the valley to the other, and left it 
standing there ; a pine-tree was planted on the roof of the 
parsonage ; and the villagers were provided with fire- 
wood for many a year without having been put te the 
trouble of fetching it. 

In 1824, fifty-two sledges, while journeying through the 
Scarletta Pass to Davos, were buried under a schneeschild, 
and the wind of it sent the drivers and passengers spin- 
ning through the air as if they had been shot from a 
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mortar. The snow being fortunately loose and powdery, 
and the alighting soft, nobody was much hurt. 

In March, 1824, a house in Aloerthal, in which were 
twelve children, was sverwhelmed by an avalanche, and 
turned over on its side. When the parents, who were 
absent at the time, returned, and dug down to the door, 
they found the dozen quite complete, and all alive! 
The house, it is scarcely necessary to say, was & wooden 
chalet. 

In 1869, Biel, a village in the Valais, was struck by an 
avalanche, which cost twenty-seven of its inhabitants their 
lives. An entire family, consisting of man and wife and 
their four children, were hurled, with their beds, out into 
the street. The parents were killed, and the children 
saved alive. From another house a three-year-old child 
was thrown in like manner, without sustaining the slight- 
est harm. This child, now a man—Peter Ruppen hy 
name—is at present head-forester of the Commune of 
Saas, 

Cattle-drovers in their journeys over the Alps often fall 
victims to avalanches. At certain times of the year 
they literally carry their lives in their hands. A volume 
might be filled with a history of their adventures. When 
the weather is threatening they take with them spades to 
dig their cattle ont of snowdrifts, and, in case of need, to 
dig out each other. In the Winter of 1880 I traveled 
from Airolo to Locarno with an Italian drover, who gave 
mo a graphic description of the way in which, a few weeks 
before, he had lost half a drove of oxen by an avalanche 
in the Val de Tremola. _This man spent ail his working 
life on the St. Gothard road. No sooner had he driven 
one lot of oxen from Lombardy to Zurich, than he re- 
turned by diligence and rail to Turin for another lot. 
The journey occupied a fortnight, and he was on the move 
all the year round. In Summer he traveled by night, in 
Winter by day. The man led ao wild, free life, and was 
the very picture of health ; but he looked forward with 
great satisfaction td the time when the completion of the 
St. Gothard Railway should enable him to ride through, 
instead of over, the mountain—a satisfaction in which, if 
the question could have been put to them, his cattle would 
doubtless have participated. 

Many instances of the deadly perils that beset Winter 
wanderers on the Alps are on record. In March, 1596, 
three drovers and forty-five horses were killed by a single 
avalanche in the Septimer Pass. In the same year a like 
fate befell seven men and 210 horses on the Umbrail, a 
place where, both before and since, many lives of men 
and beasts have been sacrificed in the same way. The 
French troops, in their passage of the Alps in 1800, suf- 
fered much from avalanches. Maedonald, who led his 
division over the Splugen, lost whole columns. 

A drummer, thrown by the wind of a Strublawine down 
a precipice, alighted on soft snow, and was unhurt. His 
comrades heard his eries for help ; but the precipice was 
so deep that they could do nothing for him, and the poor 
wretch perished miserably of hunger and cold. In No- 
vember, 1478, 10,000 Swiss marched over the Helvetic 
Alps to take part in the campaign that ended in the 
“crowning victory” of Giornico. The advance guard of 
this force, as it crossed the St. Gothard Pass, lost sixty 
men by an avalanche. Twenty-one years thereafter a 
hundred French soldiers were destreyed by a similar 
cetastrophe as they crossed the St. Bernard into Italy. 

But all these stories pale into insignificence before the 
losses and sufferings sustained by the army of Suvaroy in 
its retreat from Elm into the valley of the Vorder Rhein, 
in October, 1799. It mustered about 20,000 men, already 
exhausted by marching, badly clad, ill shod, and insuf- 
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ficiently supplied with food. The way was hard from the 
first, and the further they advanced the greater became 
the difficulties. The snow was so soft that the men sank 
up to their hips. The strongest of them could march 
only a few miles a day. They lost their way among the 
clouds and mists that often, in early Winter, fill the 
valleys of the Alps with darkness and gloom. Some were 
pushed over precipices by the pressure of their comrades 
behind them ; cold, hunger and fatigue killed hundreds. 
Terrible storms beset these unfortunates, and while they 
were blinded with snow, and driven frantic by the frozen 
particles blown about by the tempest, rocks rolled from 
the heights above and crushed, them to death. The march 
of so many men loosened the snow, and avalanche after 
avalanche flung them by the score into untimely graves. 
The descent into Graubiinden was, if possible, still more 
disastrous ; whole companies slipped together into the 
yawning abysses ; 300 mules with their drivers were buried 
under one avalanche ; and of the 20,000 men who set out 
from Elm, 3,000 perished on the way. 


A FASHIONABLE DAIRYMAID’S 
DISASTER. 

Among the brilliant coterie of beauties that surrounded 
the Prince of Wales at Brighton in the early part of the 
present century was Lady Haggerstone, whose charms 
had at first sight attracted the admiration of the amorous 
Florizel. But not content with the general admiration 
which his Royal Highness was disposed to grant to all 
pretty women, her ladyship was ambitious to completely 
captivate the heart of her heir-apparent. Accordingly a 
fee champétre was announced to come off at her pretty 
villa near the Spa, and her ladyship was determined to 
charm the Prince by assuming a rustic dress that would 
have satisfied the taste of a Watteau. 

At her residence she had a miniature farmyard, and 
three pretty little Alderneys. When the Prince with his 
friends and attendants had arrived, the fair hostess came 
forward from a side wicket, dressed as a milkmaid, for the 
purpose of making a syllabub for the Prince. She hada 
silver pail in one hand and an ornamental stool in the 
other. Thus equipped she tripped along, with ribbons 
flying from her dainty little milking-hat, that hung on one 
side of her graceful head, and the smallest little apron 
tied below her laced stomacher, till she came opposite his 
Royal Highness, to whom she droppeda carefully studied, 
bewitching, rustic courtesy. Then passing lighily over the 
beautifully-plaited straw, her tucked-up gown showing 
her neat ankle as well a3 her colored stockings, she placed 
her stool and pail conveniently for use. Leaning against 
tho flank of one of the crossest-looking of the Alderneys, 
she was about to begin her pretty task ; but, not relish- 
ing this new and strange companion, the animal at once 
commenced kicking out, upsetting stool, pail and milk- 
maid, and then trotting coolly away. Lady Haggerstono 
rose, covered with confusion, and beat a hasty retreat 
into her little dairy, whence she dil not emerge again that 
day. 


Viunatny that is vigilant will be an overmatch for 
virtue, if she slumber on her post ; and hence it is that a 
bad cause has often triumphed over a good one ; for the 
partisans of the former, knowing that their cause will do 
nothing for them, have done everything for their cause ; 
whereas, the friends of the latter are too apt to expect 
everything from their cause. and to do nothing for them- 
selves. 
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By A LATE REsipENT. 

TxovcGu Natal has been so much heang of lately, on ac- 
count of the Zulu and Transvaal wars having tuken place 
on its borders, very little seems to be known about the 
every-day life of the colonists, and it would greatly sur- 
prise many English ladies if they had to experience soma 
of the hardships and inconveniences of their countrywo- 
men on the up-country farms out there. 

The difficulty and expense of traveling and getting goods 
through the country cannot readily be imagined, the only 
means of transport beyond Maritzburg being the bullock- 
wagon, which jolts along the fearfully rough roads at the 
averate rate of a dozen miles aday. The post-cart, drawn 
by four or more horses, goes to the principal towns once 
or twice a week, and can accommodate a few passengers 
with a very limited amount of luggage ; this is a quicker 
means of traveling than by wagon, but the shaking and 
jolting is even more terrible, the driver having continu- 
ally to warn the passengers to hold on, to prevent their 
being thrown out. 

Houses in Natal, especially those on the farms up- 
country, have not been built with any idea either of com- 
fort or beauty, the early Dutch settlers evidently consid- 
ering they answered every reasonable requirement if they 
afforded any degreo of shelter. . 

The English colonists who have since occupied them 
have made many improvements, but as building is expens- 
ive— much of the material having to be imported—and 
there being great difficulty in getting skilled white labor, 
the houses remain in an uncomfortable state. 

Of course the colony has advantages to counteract 
these disecomforts—a bright climate, quantities of flowers 
and fruit, and to those who are fond of riding, every 
facility for doing so, although riding in the colony is move 
difficult and dangerous than in England, on aceount of the 
bad roads and the numerous ant-bear holes concealed by 
the long, coarse grass on the Veldt. 

The trees and flowers are of great beauty and rapid 
growth ; the Australian willow, the weeping willow, blue 
and black acacia, or wattle, blue and red gum-trees ; the 
oleander, considered by the Dutch to be unlucky on ac- 
count of its poisonous properties ; the loquat, syringa, 
banana ; the omber, or shadow-tree ; the orange-tree, one 
kind bearing a small fruit called the naautch, resembling 
the Tangerian orange; the lemon, peach, and apricot, 
besides the usual ornamental and fruit-trees one is accus- 
tomed to see in England. The holy thorn grows in great 
profusion, bearing a beautiful, bright crimson flower ; 
roses, geraniums, verbena, and a variety of begonias come 
to great perfection. Growing wild on the Veldt are the 
Arum lilies and other bulb- flowers, and ‘near the 
“spruics,” or streams, huge tree-ferns, and a variety of 
mosses and ferns. 

The mistress of a farm has to lead a very busy life, and 
unless she can cook, iron, manage poultry, make butter, 
and is a good needlewoman withal, she will find herself 
rather a uscless member of socicty ; for though the Caffres, 
if kindly treated, make willing and cheerful servants, they 
are not remarkable for intelligence, and can only do the 
very roughest household work. 

The lady at whose farm I yisited had only lived in the 
colony two years, and when I considered how far from 
practical her life had been before she loft England, it was 
surprising to find her such a clever manager. It was 
amusing to watch her fold the Jinen after 1t had been 
washed by the Caffre in the nearest stream, pile one gar- 
; meni above another, fold all in a cloth, and then instruct 
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transport so slow, that in the 
summer-time dairy and. gar- 
den produce is often worth- 
less by the time it reaches the 
salesroom. 

The insects are a never-end- 
ing source of annoyance to 
housekeepers, and require an 
amount of patience and in- 
dustry unknown to us to keep 
them down; fleas and white 
ants abound ; and if the house 
be situated near water, mus- 
quitoes are numerous. Snakes 
are occasionally found irdoors, 
and it is as well to take a care- 
ful survey of one’s bedroom 
before retiring for the night. 

On returning home, the 
comforts and luxuries with 
which we are surrounded 
strike us more forcibly than 
ever, and we feel that this 
is indeed a favored land. 
Would that many of us were 
more grateful than we are. 


ee 
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TuereE is this difference be- 
tween happiness and wisdom : 
he that thinks himself the 
happiest man really is s0; 
but he that thinks himself the 
wisest is generally the greatest 


fool. 


OXFORD.— BISHOP KING'S HOUSE.— SEE PAGE 406, 


the Caffre boy to jump upon the bundle for a few minutes 
—an occupation he seemed greatly to enjoy ; this process 
was a capi. ' substitute for mangling. 

Bread-mak..~ is often a trial to new-comers. In the 
first place, the yea-t must be made at home, and the sud- 
den changes of temperature affect the rising of the dough 
so much that it is no uncommon thing to have to cover 
4 with blankets, or feather pillows, and even then the 
baking is not always a success. 

After the conveniences of our kitchen-ranges, the stoves, 
with often a limited supply of fuel, make cooking a very 
difficult task. Fire-wood is scarce in many parts of the 
country, and coal too expensive for general use. On one 
oocasion we had a small supply of coal brought us by 
wagon, at the cost of one dollar per cwt. 

There can be little interest or pleasure for the farmer’s 
wife in butter-making or in the dairy department here, the Cae 
forms being so far from a market, and the means of VIEWE NEAB OXFORD, 
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PRIMULA!—‘‘ THE GIRL LOOKED UP. SHE SAW IT CLOSE UPON HER. SHE COULD NOT STIR, ‘HENRI!’ THEN THE DARK 
DEATH TOUCHED HER, AND SHE ENEW NO MORE.”—SEE NEXT PAGE, 
Vol. XVI, No. 4—27. 
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THE VIOLET’S GRAVE. 


THE woodland! And a golden wedge 
Of sunshine slipping through! 
And there, beside a bit of hedge, 
A violet so blue! 


Bo tender was its beauty, and 
Bo douce and sweet its air, 

I stooped, and yet withheld my hand— 
Would pluck, and yet would spare. 


Now, which were best ?—for Spring will pass 
And vernal beauty fly— 

On maiden’s breast or in the grass, 
Where would you choose to die? 


PRIMULA! 


By MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 


Cuapter I. 

“« JEUNESSE !| jeunesse !” sang clear the sweet girl-voice. 

It was a bright, still afternoon of a late November day. 
Its yellow sunshine gilded the clusters of pale, dead leaves 
clinging to the poplars, underneath whose rising branches 
this meek seeress walked. The four gray walls and the 
one square tower of old Norman demesne, on a wooded 
height, overlook a valley peaceful as Arcadia, where clus- 
ters of white sheep dot the tranquil landscape prettily. 

The maiden, with the sunbright hair and rose-sweet 
face, might well sing of youth and its beautiful time ; but 
all that there was of spring-time freshness in all that fair 
landscape, excepting her, had perhaps been borne away 
by the narrow stream that, like a figure of time, swept 
down its pebbled bed, vanishing in the gloom of woods 
beyond. 

‘Primula !” a mild voice called. 
there ?” 

‘‘Here, mamma !’’ 

The girl turned, and, with an affectionate gesture, 
linked her arm in that of a fair-faced, middle-aged woman, 
who in turn smiled affectionate reproof on the maiden 
with that sweet, wild-flower name—Primula ! ° 

“Have you come to join me in my evening walk, 
mamma ?” 

“T don’t know. It is late for you to be out, my dar- 
ling. The air is getting too chilly.” 

“Oh, no, mamma! See, the sun is not yet fairly set- 
ting. How it touches all things here with its rose-pink 
light. Me, too, mamma—is it not making me look all of 
the prettiest rose-color—making me fit to bear my name ? 
Oh, mamma! I am so glad you gave me that sweet, 
English, wildflower name—Primula—Primula !” she sang 
under her breath, with just a faint suggestion of tears in 
the voice that touched the ear so softly. 

The elder woman smiled. 

‘You strange child! to go into raptures over a name. 
Well! Iam glad you like it; it makes me think of my 
own youth, when I, too, was a girl—an English girl, 
liking nothing half so well, on a day like this, as a ride 
across country after the hounds, with the November mist 
drifting in my face |” 

‘“Mamma !” exclaimed the girl, abruptly, speaking in 
rather a shrill voice, and turning her own face away 
“Mamma, when did you last hear from our English 
friends ?” Be 

“Surely, child, this morning! What a question, when 
you handed me the letter yourself!” was the surprised 
answer. 

“Yes, surely. 


“‘Primula—are you 


I had forgotten. I mcan—I must have 
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—but what news was in it?’ stammered Primula, with 
the reddest cheeks. ‘Is he—are they well ?” 

‘They ?” the mother repeated, inquiringly. ‘‘ Doug- 
lass MacLean, who wrote the letter, was well, and he is 
coming to Normandy soon.” 

“‘Oh, mamma !” the girl shrank away from her mother, 
as if frightened at the announcement. ‘‘ Oh, mamma, not 
here— surely not here, at La Bercean!” Then meeting 
her mother’s wondering eyes, she tried to control herself, 
but her hands, clasping her shawl, were shaking. ‘‘ Will 
he come alone, mamma ?—but, of course, Je will not. He 
will bring his wife with him—will he not?” She spoke 
faintly. 

‘His wife?” The surprise in the mother’s voice was 
even more emphasized now than before. ‘‘ Whose wife, 
my darling, and of whom are you speaking? Douglass 
MacLean is not married, unless since he wrote to me, 
which is not probable.” 

‘‘But, mamma, mamma!” cried the pale Primula, ‘‘ we 
heard of it—it was in the journals—and there were 
cards.” 

““Why, child, that was a cousin of our Douglass ; he 
married an English banker’s daughter ; and when——” 

“Oh, why did I not know it ?—why was I so de- 
ceived ?”—the girl began to cry in surprised grief—then 
she checked herself suddenly ; her face was now as white 
as the downy border of the pink silk hood covering her 
golden head. 

“My child,” answered the unconscious mother, ‘there 
was nothing to hinder you from knowing all about it, if 
you had asked a question, or had even read the letters.” 

The girl was silent. Was it not true what her mother 
was saying ? 

‘‘I remember we used to say it would be a fine thing 
for Douglass to marry a fortune. He was in debt, poor 
fellow, and was forced to live abroad. But now Hugh is 
dead, and Douglass inherits everything.” 

She stopped suddenly, and put up her glass. 

‘(Has not some one come? They are certainly taking 
horses to the stables. Do you not hear voices, my dear ? 
Ah, here comes Jacques. Well, Jacques, what is it ?” 

They gray-headed old servant in livery made an elabo- 
rate and respectful bow. 

‘‘Here is a note from Monsieur de Marsac. There is an 
arrival—if Madame le Comtesse will come in.” 

The lady took the letter, addressed simply to ‘‘ Madame 
de Livry.” 

“‘ Ah, perhaps Henri finds he cannot come this evening. 
I will go in and see.” 

‘But Madame la Comtesse——” began Jacques ; but 
his mistress, not heeding him, walked quickly away, call- 
ing carelessly back over his shoulder : 

‘““You had better come in soon, too, Primula. It is 
getting late, and will be chilly. And it is time to dress 
for dinner.” 

‘“‘Yes, mamma, I will come; do not wait for me. I 
like the air”’—her words had the echo of dropping tears 
in them. 

She stood silent after her mother had left her. This 
pretty, Norman-born girl, who had the sweetest English 
name, like a blossom out of English hedgerows, to leave 
a sweetness all her life on the lips of those who called 
her. 

Her pretty head drooped low down; her cold hands 
clinched the fringe of her dropping shawl. Her eyes were 
turned to the dim landscape stretched before her—the low, 
brown-wooded hills—the pale meadows, in Summer 
dotted with blue Marguerites, but bleak and rifled now. 
She looked on these, and yet she saw them not. 
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Not here was she now, but in a garden far off, where 
English oaks grew, where the hedgerows were dotted with 
pale-white blossoms, where the hawthorn flowers smelled 
sweet, and the air in tender warmth enshrouded her, was 
not bright, but softly gray, even at noon. And then and 
there, like the song of morning robins breaking through 
dewy hedgerows, dripping their blossomed sweetness at 
her feet, a voice called aloud, coming ever nearer and 
nearer through the grassy lane : 

-“ Primula—my Primula ! my pretty blossom, Primula !” 

Was ever song so sweet as that song in youth’s tender 
time ? The great tears rose and fell. It was all over now. 
She had been hasty to believe ill. She had promised her- 
self to another, and then—was it a continuation of her 
dream ? Was she indeed living the old life over in those 
far English meadows ? or was it here, in her French home, 
that a step was heard behind her, coming nearer down 
the walk, and then a voice—the dearest voice of old, but 
grown fuller and richer, singing gravely, as she had heard 
it many times of late in dreams : 

‘Primula !”—softly at first, and then more loudly and 
sternly—‘‘ Primula !”” 

She turned and faced the speaker. For a moment— 
looking into the blue eyes, into the bearded face, changed, 
grown older, manlier—the young creature found herself 
unable to speak. Then, with a violent effort at self-com- 
mand, she held out her hand. - 

“Douglass, I am glad to see you. It is kind of you to 
come.” 

She stopped. The young man was looking at the hand 
she held out for him to take. A costly ring, a slender gold 
hoop, weighted with diamonds, sparkled on one finger. 
He held his own hand back. 

‘‘Yes,” he answered, ‘‘you are pleased to see me, no 
doubt. You are truthful in that. Shall I eongratulate 
you ?” 

“‘ Douglass, I did not know.” 

‘«Qh, no! of course not. And not knowing, it was only 
natural that you should believe the worst of me. It was 
the easiest, most womanly thing for you to do. I con- 
gratulate you,” he added, politely. ‘‘I hope you will be 
very happy with the husband of your choice.” 

‘“My parents wished it,” said the meek victim—‘‘ they 
urged it. What couldI say ? It was all that seemed left 
for me to do ?” j, 

“Oh, certainly. The old story. Parental authority. 
Perhaps I ought to commiserate instead of congratulat- 
ing you.” 

She buried her face in her hands. She did not look up. 
Great sobs shook her slender figure. The tears that 
trickled through her fingers made other diamonds, of a 
sadder, perhaps costlier, lustre, than those which bound 
her to a bridal vow. 

“And now,” Douglass MacLean went on, speaking in a 
merciless calm, ‘‘since you find out that I am not the one 
who is false, and since it is so easy for you to change, why 
not come back to me? Why not give back Henri de 
Marsac his promise? You have only to say you were mis- 
taken—that you did not know just how things were. It 
is easy enough.” 

‘‘Oh, for shame—for shame !”” 

The young girt had listened, stupefied at first, but now 
fhe blood rushed back through her veins in a fierce, 
indignant torrent ; she threw her hood back from her tear- 
wet face ; her eyes flashed resentful fire. 

‘‘For shame to speak to me like that !” she cried. ‘I 
have not deserved it. It is not my old friend Douglass 
speaks to me now,” she went on, all other things forgot- 
ten in the resentful emotion that filled her girlish heart. 


“Oh, no! He, at least, was generous in the old times 
when I knew him, and, for the sake of the unfortunate love 
I bear him, he would forgive me now, and bid me make the 
best of my sad fate.” 

She stopped suddenly, shame-stricken. What was this 
she had said ? What confession had she made ?” 

She hid her face once more. She would have fled 
without another word, so abased and self-convicted she 
felt, but strong arms were round her now, and on the 
Summer brightness of her golden hair she felt her lover's 
passionate kisses once more. 

“You did not mean it?’ she sobbed. 
did not mean it ?” 

“Hush !” he answered, gravely, frightened at her er- 
citement. ‘‘I was brutal, wicked, but I was made so by 
the prospect of losing you. Be quiet, and forgive me.” 

She looked brightly up. The smiles now dimpling her 
pretty, wildwood-blossom face made a beauty of her tears 
that no morning-lily dew could match. ; 

“There, it is over now, is it not ?””—he held her hands. 
‘«Tell me if you have forgiven me. I wish to be quite sure 
before I say what lies so heavily on my heart.” 

The young girl smiled, half sadly. 

‘Tt is the old times over again. You to offend—me te 
forgive. Yes, I forgive you, Douglass. What else could 
I do?” 

‘‘And so you are mine, Primula, by virtue of those old, 
sweet times when we kissed and made up among the haw- 
thorn blossoms. You belong to me alone. I have the 
only, the first and inalienable, right to your love. It was 
given to mein your youth. Is it not so, Primula? Tell 
me that.” 

Primula’s face fell. The happy light died in her wide, 
soft eyes. . 

“Can I say that, Douglass ? Oh, how can I say it now, 
even if it were so ?” 

‘How can you sayit? Listen. My life will be nothing 
without your love. Iwill make nothing of it without 
you. I swear it. With you remains now the making or 
the marring of it.” 

‘‘With me—with me, do you say ? Then be sure I will 
not mar it. For, oh, Douglass! what does anything 
matter—love, or even life—if we fail in duty? For me,” 
went on this meek Juliet, so faded in the sweet spring- 
time of her life, to love one man, and doomed to wed an- 
other—“‘ for me, I will keep my word now. Iwill do what 
is my plainest duty, and you will help me, I know, else 
you are not the old Douglass that I loved—the Douglass 
who never yet failed me in the hour of need.” _ 

‘‘No, by heaven !” cried the young man, flinging her 
hands away, and beginning to pace up and down the walk. 
“No; you are right there! It is not the old-time Doug- 
lass who speaks to you now. It is another man, or rather, 
that other one grown into something stronger, manlier, 
more passionate a thousandfold. Listen !’’—he drew 
nearer, not touching her, but looking down into her face. 
‘What I said stands sure. With you rests the making or 
marring of all my future life. There is but one word now. 
I go to-night toward Rouen. I shall not rest here. If 
you go with me, meet me down yonder at the bridge be- 
yond the park grounds. To-morrow morning you shall 
be my wife.” 

He had intended taking her by-surprise. All the worse 
for her that there was so little time to think. And even 
if she conld’have spoken now, whose step was that on the 
walk behind them ? 

It was only Jacques—but it was enough. 

‘‘Monsier MacLean, Madame de Livry desires that you 
will conduct Mademoiselle Preemulee to the house. 


“Tell me you 
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Monsieur de Marsac is expected to dinner, and it is already 
quite late. Madame is desolated that mademoiselle will 
get the chill from the meest in the air.” 

Primula pulled her hood over her face. 

‘Oh, Jacques! I did not realize how late it was get- 
ting. Please take Captain MacLean to mamma, and say 
that I have a headache, but will be down as soon as 
possible. I shall go to my rooms at once by the other 
door.” She fled away. 


CHAPTER II. 


Wuaen Primula entered the brilliantly lighted parlor, 
her mother looked at her curiously. 

“‘ Jacques told me you had a headache. 
ing pale.” 

The mother drew the daughter toward her, and pressed 
a kiss on the white forehead, where a flower nestled in the 
sunny curls. 

‘‘Primroses !” she exclaimed, and she touched a little 
cluster, carelessly pinned in the lace at the girl’s bosom. 
«Ah, you are doing honor to Douglass, I see !” 

Primula smiled wanly. 

“‘Marie brought them from the conservatory. I did 
not notice ; they are the first that have blossomed, Jacques 
told her.” 

‘‘We have a romantic affection for the primroses,’’ said 
the mother, turning to their visitor. ‘Me they remind 
always of my youth and girlhood in MacLean Park. I 
hope nothing is changed there !” 

The young man shook his head. 

‘* Nothing and no one change in Eng.anu, ne answered, 
slowly. ‘Itisin France that people and things change 


You are look- 


PRIMULA. 


very easily. With us the same flowers blossom every 
year. Only ’—he went on smiling, and keeping his face 
studiously turned to the countess. ‘‘I think that Prim- 
ula, when she ran over the greensward at the park, must 
have sown flowers in her footsteps, for there are portions 
of the place that seem tapestried with blossoms.” 

“Ah!” said madame, a little puzzled by his serious 
manner, ‘‘I am glad that Primula has those happy days 
to think of now.” 

“Yes,” said Douglass, quietly. ‘‘ We were happy then 
—she and I. We quarreled and made up, and threw our 
primroses in each other’s faces as a pledge of renewed love.” 

“Ah!” said the mother, hastily, ‘‘ you {were children 
then—happy, foolish children. But time changes all that 
for us !” 

“Yes |” in a seemingly musing tone. ‘‘ Time makes all 
things different. The old days are dead!” Then in a 
lower voice. ‘‘ The old love is dead, too !” 

Primula stood up, pale as death. What passion was it 
now possessed the girl ? What madness had seized her : 

She held the little cluster of pale primroses to her lips 
a moment; then with a quick, passionate gesture, she 
threw the flowers into Douglass’s face ; then with a little 
frightened cry she turned and would have fled away out 
of the room. 

“ Primula !” 

No softness now in the sweet mother voice. 

Madame de Livry rose sternly to her feet; but the 
young man did not move. He simply raised one hand, 
and held the flowers to his heart where they struck him as 
they fell. He could afford to be silent. 

He was very sure, now. 

‘*Monsieur de Marsac!” announced Jacques at the 
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door. Then, in a loud voice : 
‘© Madame est servis ?” 

The dinner dragged rather 
drearily that evening at Ma- 
dame de Livry’s table. 

Henri de Marsac, a dark, 
grave man, of more than 
middle age, cast one or two 
inquiring glances at the girl 
who was his promised wife, 
sitting opposite him now, 
so white and still. 

Meanwhile the night grew 
warm and hushed in its op- 
pressive languor. Steadily 
the mercury mounted in the 
glass old Jacques kept hang- 
ing on his wall. <A weight 
was on the air. Jacques 
drew the blind up from the 
upper part of the great bow- 
window filled with flowers. 

A dim, red moon looked 
in on them out of a mist- 
covered sky. 

Douglass looked up at 
this crimson moon resting 
her cheek on a bank of 
muddy mist, and so peering 
in, glowering like an angry 
face at the group seated 
there. 

‘“*A warm night,” he re- 
marked, carelessly, but an 
uncanny moon to light the 
traveler through your lonely 
‘nook-full Normandy.’ ” 
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“‘T hope it is not of your own travels you are thinking 
to-night,” said Monsieur de Marsac ; ‘“‘I hope you like 
rough Normandy well enough to desire making a lengthy 


visit.” 


‘‘Ah, desire, yes!” answered Douglass. ‘‘I like the 
country about here”—he glanced at Primula—‘‘ but I 
have made arrangements that oblige me to take advantage 
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of this pleasant 
night. It will 
depend on 
other events 
whether I re- 
turn or not.” 
De Marsac 
imagined he 
saw a relieved 
look on their 
hostess’s face 
as Douglass 
spoke. He was 
puzzled. What 
had come be- 


‘ tween the lady 


and this hand- 
some young 
relative of 
whom she had 
many times 
spoken in elo- 
quent praise ? 
“Tf your 
route lay by 


mine I should be glad of 
your company,” he began, 
courteously, again. ‘I, too, 
have a ride in the night be- 
fore me.” 

“Must you go, Henri?” 
asked Madame de Livry. 
“Is it really urgent you 
should ?” 

“Unfortunately, really 
urgent. The weather has 
been changing steadily since 
the frosts, and the engineer 
tells me there is danger to 
be apprehended at the mills 
if the water rises. I think 
most of my poor work- 
people. The dull times 
since the war have so 
affected them, and they need 
all I can do for them. If the 
mills fail, they will suffer 
most of all.” 

A feeling of remorseful 
tenderness smote Primula’s 
tender heart as she listened. 

“He is always kind—al- 
ways thoughtful of others,” 
she said to herself, looking 
at Henri, with her soft, sweet 
eyes. But Douglass’s lip 
curled while Monsieur de 
Marsac was thus gravely 
expressing what were evi- 
dently his best thoughts.” 

‘‘ Mills,” ‘working peo- 
ple,” ‘hard times” and 


‘sobriety ”"—was this what she had bound herself to in 
her bright, young, lovely girlhood ?—was this the talk she 
was to listen to day after day, weeks and months, as tho 
swift years rolled round, if she married de Marsac ? Why, 
yes, if she married De Marsac ! 

Henri saw that look in the eyes of the young captain 
when he looked at Primula. What did it mean} The 


passion—the 
pity! Was 
there some- 
thing here he 
did not know 
of — something 
that had been 
hidden from 
him? His own 
heart felt a 
strange sadness 

When they 
left the table 
Henri went up 
to Primula 
standing in 
the open glass 
window of the 
salon. 

“You are 
looking ill,” 
he said, anxi- 
ously ; ‘‘can I 
do anything for 
you ?” 
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‘‘No—yes ! Iam faint! But it is only the close air,” 
she added, smiling rather feebly. ‘‘I think I will go out 
on the terrace if you will bring me a shawl ?” 

What feeling was it made the girl ask this last service at 
his hands—this last act whereby he showed how great his 
real solicitude for her comfort was? Did she feel that 
she should miss it henceforth all her life—the tender care, 
the ready devotion, the work of hands and feet always 
proud to do her bidding? Alas, poor Primula ! 

Henri brought a mantle and wrapped it carefully about 
her. 

“I will come and say good-night when I have spoken 
to your mother,” he said, wistfully. 

The girl nodded and stepped out on the terrace, Her 
heart and eyes were full. She was bewildered—fright- 
ened. The hardest of all fates was upon her—to choose, 
to take one and leave the other behind, while—this was 
what made the pain—he who was left behind would feel 
all his life the mortal cruelty of the blow. 

She shivered and looked up at the sky. The lowering 
mist and moon were there. 

“Can I ?” she thought—“‘ can I ?” 

Henri came down the walk to meet her. 

“ Good-night,” he said, kindly, but his voice was grave ; 
“‘T hope you will be better to-morrow.” 
To-morrow! His words smote her. 

put her hand in his silently. 

‘‘Your mother has asked me to come again to- 
morrow,” he continued, still gravely. ‘‘ Perhaps—per- 


She could only 


haps you——” 
‘You must come,” she interrupted, faintly. ‘‘ It will 
be lonely.” 


She stopped. Glancing up at the old gray louse and 
lonely tower, she seemed for a moment to have seen her- 
self passing out of the great door, a flying, lonely figure, 
and, as she went from every window, from every entrance, 
great and small, a white shape issued, flying out into the 
solitary night. 

Hope, duty, joy, honor and pride—out of that desolated 
house they all fled with her, a weeping crowd—passing 
away for ever with her into the waiting darkness. 

She cried out in her despair. 

She heard the tread of the horses’ feet as her lover 
passed over the bridge at the border of the grounds, and, 
with a cry, she fled after him. 

But when she reached the stream he was already far up 
the hill on the other side. 

She stood on the bridge, and leaned over the slight rail- 
ing. Was it her fancy that the water was swollen and 
turgid ? 

The old oak-tree, in whose hollow heart many a flying 
Huguenot had found refuge in the old days, a hundred 
years ago, when fire and sword desolated France, thrust 
out its one huge arm across the bridge, weighted with 
mistletoe. Was it her fancy here, too, that this oak 
bough bent lower, hung more heavily than usual ? 

A mass of melted snow, dead leaves and broken twigs 
slid down the steep hill-side, and struck the oak-tree with 
a dull, shuddering sound. 

What was it ailed old Mother Nature, putting her in 
such throes of mortal agony ? 

De Marsac rode on up the hill-side with a heavy feeling 
of doubt at his heart. Once he had thought he heard a 
voice cry, piercingly: 

“Henri !” 

The weighted oak-limb over Primula’s head gave a 
sudden twist and a straining cry; there was a shudder 
through all the warm air ; then all was silent again. 

But what was that above her, ascending? The girl 
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looked up. She saw it close upon her. She could not 
stir. 

“Henri!” 

Then the dark death touched her, and she knew no 
more. 

The next day Henri was shown into the room where 
she lay, primroses all about her, primroses in her hands, 
in her bosom, in her golden hair. 

‘ Dead—dead !” 

**No—chosen /” 


THE PUEBLO INDIANS OF NEW 
MEXICO. 


More than three centuries and a half ago a party of 
haggard, spectral white men, gaunt with hunger, extenu- 
ated by hardships, more savage than the very savages 
around them, reached the valley of the Rio Grande, and 
gazed in wonder at castellated towns that crowned, like 
feudal holds, the summits of rocky hills. Had they at 
last reached the abode of civilized man? The leader, in 
whom religious feeling had kindled such enthusiasm that 
he believed miraculous powers imparted to him, gave to 
his countrymen, whom he at last reached, the first tidings 
of a race far inland, superior tothe wild Indians, living in 
towns of stone or sunburnt brick, tillers of the soil, who 
spun and wove the clothing they wore. Guided by a 
negro, one of the survivors of the party, the friar Mark, 
from sunny Nice, pushed on till he beheld one of the 
towns, but durst not enter, as the natives slew the negro 
guide. Then, in 1540, Coronado led an expedition which 
reduced these tribes, and obtained definite knowledge of 
their habitations and customs. Houses, towering in some 
cases to seven stories high, were found; and people who 
seemed ready for higher civilization. Yet the Spaniards 
did not master the country for another half century, and 
a hundred years later were driven out, and regained their 
foothold only after a stubborn war. 

Amid all these changes the Pueblo Indians declined in 
numbers and in power ; lost some of their ancient indus- 
tries, adopting others from the Spaniards or the Mexican 
Indians who accompanied the invaders, learning from 
these last the legends about Montezuma, which they en- 
grafted on their own traditions, 

When Winthrop landed with his colonists to found 
Boston city, in 1630, a hook on New Mexico was printed 
in Madrid, yet little definite knowledge of the Pueblo In- 
dians, their traditions, language, life or dwellings was re- 
corded by Spanish writers, and when the territory fell into 
our hands the aerial homes of these people were as much’ 
a wonder as they were to Cabeza de Vaca in the sixteenth 
century. It is really only within a few years that any seri- 
ous steps have been taken to gather full details of this in- 
teresting group of tribes, which, with similar modes of 
building, cultivation and industrial skill, are of several 
different races, some of them allied to wild and savage 
tribes, and none showing the least relationship by lan- 
guage or race to the Aztec or other known races of 
Mexico, so that to speak of them as Aztec is to display 
gross ethnological and linguistic ignorance. 

The first and leading feature in a visit to this people, 
says Mr. Cushing, who is well acquainted with their life 
and ideas, is their village, or the system under which they 
exist as acommunity. Of the Pueblos, the tribe at Zuni 
is a representative one. The whole tribe, which in 1876 
numbered about three thousand people, live in one settle- 
ment. Their houses are not detached, as in ordinary 
cities, but are a system of houses massed together in one 
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grand structure, in the following manner: An elevated 
section of country which overlooks the surrounding low- 
lands and'valleys is selected. A position on this eleva- 
tion, where portions of it give a slope of perhaps forty- 
five degrees or more, is also chosen. Up this incline the 
houses, or the sections of the one grand house, are built, 
the one overlapping the previous one to about a quarter 
or a third of its area. 

The one in the Zuni valley is six stories high. Com- 
mencing at the first house, or at the bottom of the hill ; 
you approach by a ladder to the top of that house, and 
there you find the entrance (or the front door) of that 
house, in the place where the skylight of an American 
house is situated. From the roof of this house you ap- 
proach the same way—by the ladder—the top of the suc- 
ceeding house, or section of the great house, and proceed 
to enter it as you did the previous one. So this system is 
carried on throughout this communal coudition of life. 
The size of the whole may be comprehended when we Bay 
it covers twelve acres, 

Albinos with white hair and pink eyes occur, though 
rarely, and occasionally a blue-eyed Indian is seen; but 
the general type is the copper-color, with black hair and 
eyes, 

The mode of building their towns was evidently 
prompted by the necessity of protecting themselves 
against the wild and lawless Indians around them. The 
late ethnologist, Mr. L. H. Morgan, after years of study, 
came to the conclusion that the mounds of the Ohio 
valley were the bases of towns built on the Pueblo pat- 
tern, and that time had rounded the rectangular outlines 
to the present graceful curves. 

One thing is certain, and that is that the Pueblo towns 
now contracted within narrow limits in New Mexico, once 
covered a vast territory. 

The whole country now included in New Mexico and 
Arizona attests this. Wherever it has been explored, 
ruing meet us which furnish evidence that tribes living 
like the New Mexican Indians once had large and popu- 
lous towns where all now is desolate. Gradually they fell 
victims to the attacks of their enemies. 

One body of ruins, covering an area of many acres on 
the east side of the Colorado, between Yuma (Arizona 
City) and Chunlarg, gives proof of long and industrious 
occupancy, but nothing remains to trace the origin or 
duration of the town, or the story of its fall, Whether 
it was an extensive camp of permanent miners, who were 
murdered by the Indians, or ransacked or annihilated by 
outlaws, is likely to remain a secret. In the absence of 
positive knowledge we are apt to concede it to the ra- 
pacity of the more fierce and warlike Apaches. 

The Zunis are thrifty and frugal. Their lands extend 
for a distance of ten miles east and west of the boundary 
line between Arizona and New Mexico, and seem to have 
beeu chosen with judgment, as they include some of the 
finest agricultural lands in this region. For the distance 
of upward of a hundred miles south of the Zuni village 
there is an arroyo embracing a series of small valleys, 
watered by mountain streams and a system of natural 
springs, which, diverted to the so-called deserts of the 
western part of the state, would cause it to blossom like 
the rose. 

The little valley of the Zuni is about six miles wide at 
the longitude of the Zuni village, and runs, just here, 
almost due east and west. The Zuni village is located on 
the north side of the Zuni River, as it flows through the 
centre of a valley ; dotted here and there with mesas, or 
table-lands, on one of which the Zuni villages are built. 
From the summit of these mesas, ranging from twenty- 
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five to a hundred feet, a most charming view may be ob- 
tained for three miles each way across the valley, 

Valleys, hills and dales, nooks, rocks and the like, pre- 
sent here that necessary diversity that pleases the sight, 
and which characterizes the territory as the trader goes 
eastward, 

The crops of these people are raised without irrigation. 
Their principal products are corn, wheat, barley, pump- 
kins, melons, beans and most of our vegetables; and in 
importance and quantity range in about the order given ; 
corn being the largest crop. Over the mesas and in the 
beautiful valleys may be seen handsomely arranged garden 
spots. Their peach-orchards vary from a quarter of an 
acre toa small lot. Peppers, garlio and other vegetables 
are raised in gardens of various dimensions, but all sym- 
metrical and neat. They are tended and cultivated by the 
women and children. In this respect they would seem to 
resemble the more northern Indians, but it must be re- 
membered that the men are not idle—they give their 
energies and time to the severer field labor. 

The gardens do better with some little irrigation, and 
the women and children do this by carrying water in ves- 
sels resembling the Mexican olla, placed on their heads. 
The ollas are of all sizes, and hold from one quart to ten 
gallons. The wells are of an original plan. They have 
no windlass or a means of # ‘‘drop.” The ground is first 
dug until water is reached. An incline is then dug down 
to the bottom of the well, from & point sufficiently distant 
from the mouth of the well to give it an angle for easy 
walking, digging out all the earth, and leaving a complete 
roadway to the bottom of the well or spring at the lower 
end of the hill) One of these wells I saw measured forty 
feet deep and twelve square, and had an inclined approach 
of one hundred feet. ° 

It is an odd and pleasing sight to watch these ‘ Rebec- 
cas” trotting down to the well with their vessels on their 
heads, and from their neat appearance and docile manner 
one has a profound’ respect and an exalted opinion of 
Indian life, after having come from the land of the 
“Digger,” or the rapacious Apache, In their gardens 
one will scarcely find a weed. In the morning the men 
may be seen going in files to their fields—that is, provided 
you ‘‘turn out” at five in the morning. “The division 
of work and rest for the day is very similar to the most 
semi-tropical countries. 

They go to the fields at early dawn, return to breakfast 
at ten o’clock (having taken a small morsel of something 
before going out, as they do in the West Indies), They 
resume work again about three in the afternoon, and keep 
it up till sunset, thus avoiding the broiling sun. 

Much stock is raised by the Zunis, especially sheep, 
the country being adapted to grazing. On one occasion, 
in 1872, one of the caziques made his daughter a present 
of 3,000 head of sheep. 

Goats, cattle, horses, mules, burros (a species of jack- 
ass), hogs, chickens, etc., form no small part of their pos- 
sessions. These people are very domestic. The men are 
not gamblers nor drunkards, and the chastity of the 
women as well as the morality of the men is beyond re- 
proach, 

Their pastimes consist in music and dancing and games, 
the chief of which is that known among them as palito. 
It is curious to see them exert themselves at this game. 
It is the national game. One might sit for some time 
and watch them, and then have a longing to join them 
in their skip, hop and a jump. It is porformed after 
this fashion. 

A line of men and boys in their bare feet is formed. 
Any number may join in the game. The head one takes 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE PUEBLO OF ZUNI. 


a stick between his big and second toe. With this 
he starts off, giving two hops and a jump, allowing his 
right foot to touch the ground, giving him a powerful 
spring. 

All the rest now follow close behind. Their course is 
round a common circle. If the palito man drops his 
stick, the next, without stopping, picks it up with his 
toes, placing it in the same position as the other, between 
his big toe and the next. If he misses, he drops out of 
the line, while the next Indian behind tries his luck. If 
he picks it up he continues on until he drops it, and he 
drops behind to the rear as the one who previously had 
done. And so they keep tp, he only dropping out of the 
line who fails to pick up the stick when the leader has 


dropped it. Thus it keeps up until all but one has failed 
to pick up the palito when dropped, and he is claimed 
the victor. This is witnessed by a large gathering of the 
women, who clap or shout at any great alacrity of the 
performers ; and the last one is hailed as a sort of king of 
the day, has a wreath placed upon his head, and is the 
recipient of honors, and of presents occasionally. 

This game is performed on a larger scale on holidays, 
and is a source of great merriment. Many a maiden will 
watch her lover with the most selfish anxiety for his 
success, and many such lovers will ‘‘lose the palito” 
from the simple fact that the maiden is watching him. 
On holidays these games or performances generally end in 
grand processions. They have many /féte days on which 
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many historical events are commemorated. On the even- 
ings of these days a sort of religious feast or entertain- 
ment is usually held. It is performed with great pomp 
and reverence. A performance which was enacted with 
grand ceremony attracted our attention. Some animal, 
usually a quadruped of some kind, this time a rabbit, 
was placed on the ground with its head toward the east. 
In its forepaws, which are stretched out before it, is 
placed an ear of corn. Before this the spirit man takes 
his position with a bowl of meal, and with language and 
gestures the stranger does not understand, consecrates 
this meal. This being done, the animal and the ear of 
corn are sprinkled thoroughly with it, and a solemn exer- 
cise of prayer and consecration is gone through with. 
After this the animal is allowed to remain one day, and 
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then taken up and eaten as a consecrated feast of thanks- 
giving for an abundant harvest. On these occasions no 
Mexican is allowed to enter their domain and see their 
processions. 

The men and women alike pet, idolize, fairly ‘‘ wor- 
ship” their children. Their abodes are superior, in fact, 
cannot be compared with what we understand as Indian 
huts. In style and material they resemble Mexican 
buildings, except their houses are built as we have de- 
scribed, en masse, communal, one and each supporting 
the other. The principal room where the members of 
the tribe receive friendly visitors is, on an average, nine 
feet high, with seats running around the structure, gener- 
ally covered with some unshorn skin of an animal, such 
as goat, sheep, wild-cat, etc., making it preferable to a 
hard board for the sitter. The floors are of stone, and 


the rooms are as a general thing neatly whitewashed ; 
. 


which is more than we can say of the average Mexican 
residences met with through thecountry. They are clean 
and neat always. One singular thing exists. No vermin 
are to be found in the whole town; rats, mice, roaches 
and bed-bugs are unknown. The people are keen in 
trade, never getting excited or in a hurry, and “drive” 
a keen bargain. 

Provided you,are admitted within their limits at all, 
hospitality is extended to you. Let your visit be at any 
hour of the day or night, they welcome you with this 
spirit. Ifin the night, even, the same invitation for you 
to partake of refreshments, or to drink some of their 
beverages, isextended. The dress is of cotton tunic, with 
a loose girdle, extending to the knees. In cold weather 
a blanket, made more generally by the Moqui tribe, is 
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worn. Some of the blankets are of the richest designs, 
and will last alifetime. They are mottled with all colors 
and devices, and resemble and would make very fashion- 
able and serviceable lap-robes. Some travelers have been 
known to pay as high as one hundred dollars for one of 
these blankets, and it is estimated that to some of them 
a whole lifetime has been devoted. The thread seems to 
be a tightly twisted or ‘‘ water-twisted” one, of a fine 
wool ; a thread which among our modern manufactures is 
considered of the greatest durability. Remembering the 
primitive modes of manufacture possessed by the Indians, 
it is a marvel how they can produce such perfection. 

The women wear an outer garment falling from the neck 
to the ankle, girded at the waist, with tassels hanging from 
the girdle to the feet. Woolen leggins and high mocca- 
sins of different designs ornament their feet. The arms 
of the women are generally allowed to go bare, except on 
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cooler days or seasons of the year, wien they wear the 
wrapper or blanket. When they conceal those arms 
under the wrapper, however, it seems to be with much 
grace. Their hair is black and thick like the ordinary 
Indian, but they wear it with more taste, and something 
after the fashion of the Chinese women. 

Their government is more after the civilized code than 
the Indian. It consists of a governor, and what might corre- 
spond to our lieutenant-governor. An alcalde (or mayor), 
three tenientes (or police commissioners), who are respon- 
sible for the good behavior of the people, and twelve 
caziques (or councilmen). The head cazique serves during 
life, and is called the wakamano. The governor also 
serves for life. The others are all elected yearly. The 
war chief during peace conducts the different kinds of 
hunts. All orders for the governme and control of the 
tribes are given by the governor in person from the top of 
the central house to his caziques, and the orders are then 
distributed by them in the different locations or different 
sections of the grand house. They walk over the various 
places crying at the top of their voices the orders as 
given by the governor—the story of the town-criers of 
old resuscitated. 

In times of threatened raids from the Apaches or Nava- 
joes, or impending dangers of war, they will not only con- 
gregate en masse in and around their city, but will drive 
up all their stock on the mesa, and once there they can 
bid defiance to an armed foe much greater in numbers than 
their own. 

These people have their tradition of the flood. They 
say they have lived in these mountains and among these 
valleys ever since the world was destroyed by a great 
flood. Their ancestors got into a hollow log which hap- 
pened to be floating along. This log, in the course of 
due time, and as the waters ‘‘soaked into the earth,” 
landed on a high peak of the San Francisco mountains. 
Shortly after their numbers increased rapidly, and the 
Apaches attacked them, killing the most of their tribe, 
and the remainder journeyed north to where they now 
live. Since that time, with their natural fortresses of de- 
fense to be found in the mesa, together with their watch- 
fulness, they have defended themselves against all odds. 
Old Governor Pino can be often seen walking through 
his little city with the air and spirit of a truly modest 
guardian. On special or state occasions the governor 
carries a gold-headed cane which was given him by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

In the centre of the town stand the remains of the old 
Catholic mission. It has not been used for worship for 
over one hundred years, The existing records, so far as 
legible, date back as far as 1732, some older entries being 
obliterated. Two old bells which remain still in the 
belfry are stamped 1689 and 1751, 

The pueblo of Taos (says an old army officer) is an 
irregular agglomeration of adobe dwellings, one, sometimes 
two, and even three stories high, each story having a ter- 
race, with an opening through which access is had to the 
premises below by means of ladders, there being neither 
door nor window in the outer walls. The terraces are the 
usual lounging-places of the population, and, on extraor- 
dinary occasions like the present, they swarmed with a 
living mass of human beings. The Catholic church in 
their midst is completely ignored; naught save the 
traditional observances of their fathersis thought of. The 
subterranean council chamber—a pit some twenty feet 
deep and twenty feet diameter, with a deep hole in the 
centre, in which burns the mystic fire—alone occupied the 
attention of the population. 

I had just emerged from an inspection of this holy of 
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holies, which I had entered by means of a ladder, whem 
my attention was directed to a procession issuing from § 
wooded copse, composed of some two hundred men, 
youths, and boys, each crested with a pair of antlers, 
graded according to the size of the wearer, and each 
leaning forward on two sticks carried in the hands so 
that the back is horizontal. 

The procession was headed by two comely damsels of 
immaculate reputation, and draped in blue cloth tunics of 
the finest texture ; leggings of deer-skin, wrapped in sev- 
eral folds around the leg from the knee downward ; moc- 
casins of deer-skin, elaborately embroidered with beads of 
various colors, These were the does in the game about to 
be enacted. 

As the procession approached a spot near the holy of 
holies—excuse the pun—at which were seated the magnates 
of the village and the musicians with their tom-toms, the 
males divided into two columns, the bucks surrounding 
the does ; the latter proceeding with ‘‘slow and noiseless 
footsteps,” in a shuffling gait and imperturbable counten- 
ances to the goal; the men and boys in the procession 
meanwhile chanting and dancing to a monotonous tune in 
admirable time to the beating of the tom-toms. The 
maidens, after dancing a fow moments before the old men, 
retrace their steps, followed by the bucks, vigilantly 
guarding them against the insidious attacks of a mimic 
hunter, dressed in fantastic style, and armed with a mimic 
bow and arrows, who hovers incessantly on the outskirts 
of the dance, Now and then he will pretend to shoot a 
small buck, and seizing him in his arms, carry him off a 
little way from the arena ; then returning, he repeats the 
operation, until the procession is nearly decimated. The 
confiding does continue the dance until a single buck on 
either side is left to protect them; to these they yield 
their hands and their hearts, for better or for worse, for 
richer or for poorer; the pledges are then and there ex- 
changed. 

May we not derive from this seemingly meaningless 
dance a lesson in confidence, virtue, and protection, well 
worthy of imitation ? 

There are other mystical rites practiced by these 
people, for the ever secret enactment of which the most 
inaccessible and secluded mountain- -tops are resorted to; 
and woe be to the over-curious intruder detected in the 
act of prying into the mystery of their proceedings. 

They dwell in villages along the Rio Grande, and west- 
ward, on the waters of the Gila and Colorado of the West. 
The Zuni villages are situated on the tops of almost inac- 
cessible hills, and many traces of their habitations in like 
localities have been found, in the shape of broken pot- 
tery, and sometimes the foundations of buildings. From 
the necessity of climbing to their homes on these hill-tops, 
and the contiguous mountains for the procnrance of fuel, 
they become most expert walkers. I have frequently em- 
ployed a Pueblo Indian to carry an express from Taos to 
Santa Fé, distance of ninety miles, with a rugged 
mountain intervening, the man engaging to be-back at 
noon the third day, or to receive no pay, ; 
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TxERE is but little demand for mural paintings, it ap- 
pears, in our times, and those of our painters who are 
called upon to execute them, prefer the perhaps easier 
modern methods to that of the old masters, intrusting tha 
preservation of their work to systems which time has yet 
to justify. It is contested that the old frescoes are perish 
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ing before our eyes, and that our forefathers could not 
therefore have solved the secret. Nevertheless, those who 
have made a study of the subject and inquired into the 
causes of the failure, like the late Mr. Heath Wilson, who 
prepared the Blue Book on the subject laid before the 
House of Commons, seem to have established this fact, 
that, except where some other and definite reason may be 
assigned, the disastrous state of those works which we 
cannot hope to preserve is invariably due to the wall 
they are painted on, and not to any vice in the painter’s 
method. 

It may be enunciated that wherever a fresco is found to 
be executed on a well-built brick wall, that fresco is in a 
state of perfection which excites our wonder and admira- 
tion. Unhappily, however, most of the walls to which 
the great masters committed their designs are of badly 
built rubble masonry. But wherever even these were 
faced with brick the fresco is preserved to us. 

A few of the best known examples out of the number 
which Mr. Heath Wilson coliected will be sufficient to 
support this statement. 

The series representing the life of St. Benedict, in the 
sacristy of S. Miniato, which are upon brick, have 
scarcely suffered at all after a lapse of some five hundred 
years. 

The brilliant Pinturicchios in the sacristy at Siena he 
also concluded to be on a brick lining, over the marble of 
which the Duomo is built, since the surface is too smooth 
and even for a rubble wall, and were they directly on the 
marble, damp would condense on the surface in Summer, 
and that would soon destroy the tempera with which the 
pictures are executed ; but this is not thecase. Again, at 
Siena, the Palazzo Pubblico has a ceiling of vaulted brick 
on which the painting of Beccafumi shows fresh and un- 
impaired. Add to these the Roman frescoes in the Far- 
nesina, Farnese, Rospigliosi, and Ludovisi palaces, all on 
brick. The Vatican Stanze are, unfortunately, for the 
most part built with rubble, the porous nature of which 
readily admits internal damp, the real enemy of frescoes. 

Of the instances adduced, the great age of the first gives 
them superior weight. But the others are surely a com- 
bination of important testimony, and this defense will 
lend additional interest to an investigation into that 
method of painting which few people seem wholly to 
comprehend, however familiar they may be with its re- 
sults. Writers on art perhaps assume the knowledge of 
this method to be more generally known, and, while 
teaching us what to admire in its products, have seldom 
thought it worth while to satisfy the curiosity of the in- 
terested as to the process. 

Fortunately, however, an old Italian painter thought 
he could not better occupy himself in the debtors’ prison, 
to which a hard fortune had consigned him, than by writ- 
ing a treatise on all the methods of painting known in the 
art schools of his time ; and we are thus able to ascertain 
very precisely the manner in which they worked. This 
writer, Cennino Cennini, was the pupil of Agnolo Gaddi; 
and, although his master died a rich man, Cennino ap- 
pears to have been less fortunate, for he dates his book 
from the stinche, or debtors’ prison. 

Remembering this, there is a certain pathos in his re- 
commendation to use only the best colors and not to spare 
them ; both because of the dignity of the subject, and 
sincé they pay in the end ; ‘‘and even if you should not 
be well paid, God and our Lady will reward your body 
and soul for it.” Yet it had not fared thus with Cennino. 

Before following his own words closely, it may be well, 
for he lived in early times and his powers were thus 
limited, to describe in more general terms the way in 


which a fresco was produced. On the wall to be painted 
are laid two or three coats of plaster, composed genbrally 
of lime and sand, or lime and marble dust. The last coat, 
while wet, receives the color. Few frescoes are, fortu- 
nately, so dilapidated that we can see all the layers, but 
some fragments taken from the upper loggia of the Vati- 
can exhibited three states of plaster ; the undermost com- 
posed of lime and sand, half an inch in thickness; the 
middle layer of lime and pozzolana, with a little sand and 
pounded brick one inch in thickness, while the last thin 
coat, the vehicle for the fresco, was composed of lime and 
pounded marble, one-third to three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. The object of the under coat is to smooth and pre- 
pare the rough wall and afford a secure hold to the 
thinner coat, on which the fresco is painted. This last is 
generally known as the intonaco, while the preparatory 
layer is called the arriciato ; but as these terms have been 
used indifferently and interchanged, it is better to avoid 
confusion by omitting all such technical names. When 
the wall is ready, with the lower coats smooth. and dry, 
and the painter has his earth colors prepared and mixed 
with water to the proper consistency, the plasterer is sent 
for, to lay on as much of the thin surface layer as the 
painter thinks he can cover in a day. He will have some 
design to guide him, either a sketch on the wall itself or 
a cartoon to draw from ; but to this we shall return. 

The later painters usually accomplished one whole 
figure or a group of figures in.a day, so that the joinings, 
where the plaster was laid on, might coincide with the 
outlines, and thus be less conspicious.. If any plaster re- 
mained at the end of the day unpainted, he could cut it 
away with a palette knife, for the next day it would be too 
dry to work upon. Thus we are able to ascertain the 
number of days which the painting of the great frescoes 
occupied, and this is not a little important in cases of 
disputed authorship. 

The earlier masters, who spent much time in securing 
a kind of artificial finish, something in the manner of 
miniature painters, accomplished much less in the day ; 
sometimes one head only. To be certain that all this is 
clear, let us follow Cennino’s account, going over the same 
ground before proceeding to consider the colors em- 
ployed. First, he says, we are to procure lime and sand, 
and sift them thoroughly. If the lime is very rich and 
fresh, two parts of sand. will be the proportion to one of 
lime ; then temper these with water, and prepare enough 
to last fifteen or twenty days. This mortar must then be 
left till the heat is gone out of it, that it may not crack. 
When this is to be applied to the wall, first'sweep your 
wall and wet it thoroughly ; then stir the mortar, and 
spread it over once or twice till it. becomes quite even on 
the wall. Before work, the face of this plaster should be 
a little roughed, the better to hold the final coating. 
Cennino here suggests that on this surface the picture to 
be painted should be sketched in with charcoal ; and this 
was the custom of the earlier masters. However, the 
question of the drawing will be more appropriately dis- 
cussed when the method of the painting has been mas- 
tered. 

The lime, he goes on to say, is next to be well stirred 
until it be about the consistency of ointment. ‘Then, 
consider how much you can paint in a day, for whatever 
you cover with this mortar you must finish within the 
day ; true, that in the damp Spring weather it might re- 
main wet till the morrow, but what is finished in one day 
is the firmest and best.” He suggests one head only, but 
the later masters would accomplish one or even two whole 
figures. Having determined this question, lay on so much 
of the mortar. 
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Thus we see the fresco is a kind of mosaic of plaster ; 


patches, which, while wet, receive and absorb the earth 
colors mixed with water only. The colors which may be 
used in fresco, are, he tells us, bianco sangiovanni, a white 
made of the purest lime ; giallorino, that is Naples yellow ; 
black; ochre; cinabrese, a red earth used for flesh tints ; 
sinopia ; terra verde and amatisto, which last was probably 
a kind of cinnabar. These are to be ‘gradated with the 
white, which is also used to deaden the greens, while giallo- 
rino is employed to lighten it. 

In chapter 77, Cennino announces that everything you 
paint in fresco must be retouched and finished in secco 
with tempera. This was the practice of contemporary 
painters, but as 
time went on 
they became 
more and more 
skillful in hand- 
ling the fresco 
and more and 

‘more independ- 
ent of tempera. 
And here again is 
a most important 
test in disputing 
questions of 
doubtful author- 
ship, for some masters adhered much longer to the use of 
tempera, while others looked upon it as the refuge of 
weakness, which was only to be employed, too, in cor- 
rection of a mistake. 

In the frescoes of Raphael the tempera touches are rare, 
and probably indicate the work of pupils. But before re- 
ferring to examples, let us ascertain precisely what is 
meant by the paradoxical phrase, ‘‘/resco secco,” or paint- 
ing in tempera upon a dry wall. 

Tempera is a medium by which the colors are made to 
adhere to the surface of the dry plaster, but they are no 
longer absorbed into it as in fresco. Cennino mentions 
two kinds—the first composed of white and yoke of egg, 
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nto which are put ‘‘some cuttings from the top of a fig 
tree.” These are to be well beaten together and added in 
moderate quantities to the pigments as though you were 
mixing water with wine. Too much medium will cause 
the paint to crack. The second consists of yoke of egg 
only, and this, he says, is universally useful, both for walls 
and panel pictures. 

Before work, the ground to be painted should be 
sponged over with the medium. In tempera, certain 
colors may be employed which cannot be used for fresco. 
Biacca, or white lead ; orpiment, an artificial yellow of 
sulphur and white arsenic ; pure cinnabar; azzuro della 
magna, German or cobalt blue; miniwm, or red lead ; 


verde rame, or 
verdigris, and 
lake. 


Thus we see 
that painting ex- 
ecuted in fresco 
becomes part of 
the wall itself, 
and can only dis- 
appear with the 
decay of that 
wall; while tem- 
pera is merely a 
pigment on the 
surface, which may readily peel off or lose color. 

Before we have done with Cennino, it will be interest- 
ing to follow his practical directions as to how a head 
should be painted, for they illustrate rather strikingly 
how closely the early masters clung to the traditions of 
their schools, and how little was left free to the cunning 
or caprice of the hand. The color is to be very liquid, 
and the outlines are to be drawn in first with a fine brush 
in a dark tint composed of black, white, ochre and a little 
cinabrese. Then the shadows under the chin, nose, and 
lips are to be indicated in green, and the outlines per- 
fected with the same color. 

Next put on the high lights and the rosy colors of 
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cheeks and lips, and finally wash over the whole with a 


very liquid wash of flesh-color. Again, in drapery the 
darks are to be painted first, then the middle tints, and 
lastly the lights ; each is to be laid on three or four times, 
and they are not to run into one another; finally they 
must be blended together, and the darks glazed over with 
pure color. In landscape, on a ground of fresco-color, 
the details were to be painted in tempera. 


The practice of this painter exhibits an exception to a 
general rule which we have noticed—that the cuttings are 
made to follow the outlines of figures, by which means the 
appearance of the surface is less broken ; but Gozzoli, on 
the other hand, takes great pains to conceal the seams by 
filling up with distemper. 

Andrea del Sarto generaliy made the joinings at a short 
distance from the figure outlines, so as to include a little 
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The frescoes of Benozzo Gozzoli are so covered over 
with tempera that they appear at first sight not to be fres- 
coes at all, the test of fresco being that it has a shiny, pol- 
ished surface, while tempera has a dull one. That they 
are so, however, is proved by the existence of joinings in 
the plaster ; while, again, these joinings are so far apart 
that it is equally evident his pictures could only have 
been finished in distemper, the surfaces being far too 
large to finish in one day. 
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of the background and be sure of his contrasted colors. 
The masters who mixed fresco and tempera were in the 
habit of laying on one tone in the former to receive a 
totally different one in the latter. A dark-red, for in- 
stance, was laid on as a preparation for blue; also, was 
black ; and this was very generally adhered to until after 
Raphael’s time. Certainly this practice of retouching 
grew less usual as art advanced—the best of the frescoes 
in the Carmine Chapel have little—but some later painters 
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returned to it, notably Pinturicchio; and it may be 
doubted whether it was ever totally abandoned until the 
time of the Caracci. In Raphael, however, it is rare ; the 
miracle of Bolsena, the deliverance of St. Peter, and the 
Attila are entirely free from it. There are but few dis- 
temper touches in the School of Athens, and in the 
Heliodorus they are only visible on the papal chair- 
’ bearers, which are generally admitted not to be by the 
master’s hand. 

A sketch of this kind would scarcely be complete with- 
out some reference to the way in which the drawing was 
secured, although the use of the cartoon is probably too 
well known to require much explanation. It has been 
mentioned that the earliest masters drew in their designs 
in charcoal on the preparatory undercoating of plaster, 
using sometimes also a little water-color to judge their 
effect ; probably enlarging from a small drawing in squares, 
as Cennino recommends. or in some cases going straight to 
the wall and designing their picture once for all upon it. 

- In the Pisan Campo Santo, where the last coat of plaster 
has fallen away from some of the frescoes, the first draw- 
ing is here and there discoverable beneath to a critical eye. 
But when each portion of plaster was laid on, so much of 
the design would be covered up, and since fresco could 
only be corrected by removing the faultily painted por- 
tion, or by over-painting in tempera, and it was very diffi- 
cult under these circumstances to secure accurate drawing, 
the cartoon was invented as a guide. 

The cartoon, a drawing in black and white, or red and 
‘white, on paper, the size of the area to be painted, would 
be prepared, suspended over the wall, and then rolled up 
like a blind. When the surface of plaster for the day’s 
work was ready, the cartoon would.be let down, and the 
painter, with the stylus, a sharp ivory or metal point, 
would press over the outlines, and then rolling up his 
cartoon, find the impression traced on the wet plaster. A 
further development of this is the method known as 
pouncing ; in this system all the outlines were pricked 
with a pin, and when the cartoon was let down it would 
be pressed against the wet plaster, leaving the impression 
of the pounced outlines ; while, to define them more 
strongly, a muslin bag of pounded charcoal was some- 
times dusted over the surface of the cartoon. Each 
master had his favorite method ; and this, again, is of use 
in deciding questions of authorship. Luca Signorelli 
used the point, so Andrea del Sarto ang, Pinturicchio. 
Luini makes a few lines with the stylus to guide him, so 
Razzi, whose impatient genius probably disdained the 
careful preparation of a cartoon, for we sometimes find 
the lines put in by his stylus out of drawing, and after- 
ward corrected in the painting. Michael Angelo pre- 
ferred the pouncing process, but uses both ; Raphael also 
pounces the outlines, and the few cases in which we find 
the stylus seem to indicate the hand of pupils. 

In his great work in the Farnesina Palace, there appears 
to be no stylus traceable. The Caracci sometimes used it, 
but more generally the outlines are pounced. 

The object of this paper has been to define as accurately 
as possible the old method of painting in fresco, and not 
to discuss the durability of one process as contrasted with 
another. But the causes of durability have been men- 
tioned, and the fact that all those frescoes which aré upon 
brick walls have survived, has also been noticed. Quali- 
fying this last statement by the observation that a strong 
light pouring upon the picture tends to bleach the colors, 
one might also venture to assert that a pure fresco, that 
is, one not overpainted in tempera, executed on a good 
brick wall, provided it be not exposed to a very strong 
pun. is, perhaps, a more durable form of painting than 
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any one with which we are familiar, and is the only known 
method of mural painting which has, as yet, stood the 
test of time. 


AN-CHIN AND KIYO-HIME. 


THERE is a romantic love-story of a monk named An- 
Chin, who lived in the neighborhood of Osaka, and was 
celebrated as a healer, as well as noted for his piety. It 
happened that the wife of the principal man of one of the 
many villages near Osaka fell ill, and An-Chin was asked 
to visit her as priest and physician. The life of the wife 
was saved, though it was a long time before she regained 
her health. The monk made constant visits to the house 
until her restoration to health was complete, when he an- 
nounced his intention of leaving that part of the country 
and taking up his abode in a distant monastery. To his 
dismay, as a holy man and a priest, he was told by the 
recovered woman that where he went she would go too, 
as she was so much in love with him she could not live 
except in his presence. He reasoned with her upon the 
wickedness of such a procedure, urging her duty as a 
wife and his position as a priest, to all of which she would 
not listen. 

An-Chin departed secretly, and thought to hide himself 
for a while there in the Do-jo-ji Temple, devoted to the 
worship of the thousand-handed Kwannon. When he 
neared the temple he discovered that a large bell belong- 
ing to the monastery was lying on the ground, having 
been taken from the belfry then undergoing repairs. He 
thought it would be a good place to hide in, so he asked 
the brethren at the monastery to place the bell over him, 
which they did. 

The infatuated woman, as soon as his flight became 
known to her, set out to overtake him, and pursued him 
with rapidity. When she came to the river Hidaka-gawa 
she found it had become a raging torrent that no boatman 
would attempt to cross. Her jealous rage was so strong 
that she wished she might be changed into a dragon, that 
she might swim the swollen river. She became a dragon, 
and passed under the raging flood. When she came to 
the Temple of Do-jo-ji she searched everywhere without 
finding the monk, and it might be possible that he had 
taken refuge under the bell. As it was so heavy she 
could not overturn it, she coiled herself about it, and 
lashed it so furiously with her tail that it became red-hot, 
and when the monks from the monastery came to bring 
the prisoner food for the next day, they found nothing 
but a mass of charred bones to tell that their brother had 
ever been there, 

This story has been dramatized, and is told in song and 
prose. There are a number of renditions of the incidents, 
and the locality and names are often changed. The pop- 
ular and more widely accepted version is known as the 
story of An-Chin-Kiyo-Hime ; Kiyo-Hime being the name 
of the love-stricken woman. There is no temple or shrine 
throughout the length and breadth of Japan that has not 
attached to it some story of fabulous origin. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A LAUGHING 
HYENA. 

Some years ago my military lines were cast at Welling- 
ton, on the Nilghiri Hills of India, a station well known, 
as it has been for a very considerable time the sanatorium 
for the European troops in the Madras Presidency. Be- 
fore its barracks, hospitals, and other buildings were 
erected it had a good reputation among sportsmen as a 
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happy hunting ground for sambur (elk), deer, bears, 
tigers, cheetahs, hyenas, and such like large game ; but 
it need scarcely be told that, with the clearing of the land 
and its population with soldiery, these animals have been 
driven to distant and more secluded coverlets. Still, not 
unfrequently, they take a fancy to pay their old haunts a 
visit, and the one in particular, whose predilection in this 
respect seems strongest, is the laughing hyena. The 
natives call him the tiger dog; to ordinary folk, he is 
known by the name just said—laughing hyena—but 
zoologists dub him hyena striata, class him in the digiti- 
grade family of carnivorous mammals, and tell us that he 
forms a sort of connecting link between the dog, the cat, 
and the viverride or civet tribes. 

By no means is he a comely animal to look upon, nor a 
pleasant one to sniff at, as most of us who have seen him 
in menageries are aware of, with habits erratic, nocturnal 
and most repulsive ; the public scavenger, in fact, and 
the resurrectionist from the graveyard, when he can get 
at if, of such remains as should lay and decompose in 
mother earth. Owing to a very marked disproportion 
between his fore and hind legs, the former being much 
longer than the latter, his back from the hips slopes 
downward, and he walks with a tip-toe (digitigrade), 
sneaky, slouching sort of a step, as if ashamed of his dis- 
gusting calling in life, as well he may be. As to the yell 
from which he derives the appellation of laughing, once 
heard it is never forgotten. It is a most supernatural, 
jerky, harsh, hysterical kind of a ha/ ha! emitted whilst 
the beast is in a state of excitement, and is accompanied 
by most ridiculous spasmodic movements of the body and 
limbs. A laugh! defend us from such joyless Mephisto- 
phelian laughter. Lastly, the ‘ancient Egyptians wor- 
shiped him, and, according to Pliny, a certain stone sup- 
posed to be found in his large, round, lack-lustre eye, 
when placed under the tongue of the soothsayer, im- 
parted to him the gift of prophecy. 

Now one of these brutes, visiting Wellington in the 
Summer of 1869, took a particular fancy to wander at 
night around the bungalow in which I and my assistant 
surgeon resided, though at the time of the perambula- 
tions Dr. Benson was absent on leave at Madras. I knew 
well enough why the hyena favored me with his pre- 
sence ; he came either for ‘‘ Gyp” or ‘‘ Bob”—my chum’s 
pet dogs—or for the mongrel pariah cur of the very lowest 
caste, the property of our head-servant, Sam. Dog is the 
tit-bit of the hyena; and for dog, especially when dead 
and—to put it mildly—high, he will risk much, cowardly 
as is his nature. He used to come, this giggling beast, 
under the very windows of my sleeping-room, and there 
set up his ghoul’s laugh till he almost drove me mad. 
Twice I tried to shoot him, but, besides being a poor 
shot with a rifle, I never got a fair pot at him. Once I en- 
deavored to tempt him with a fine, large piece of odor- 
iferous goat mutton, well seasoned with strychnine, and 
I thought, that as the dainty morsel was, next morning, 
nowhere to be found, that my friend, instead of being 
convulsed with laughter, was being convulsed with pain- 
fol muscular contractions, and that I had made his 
quietus. I reckoned without mine host ; lo, and behold, 
the following night he was back again, giggling louder 
than ever; thus forcing me to conclude, that either his 
system was proof against strychnine, or that bandicoots, 
those vile rats, and other small fry, had eaten, and were 
unjustly suffering in his stead. Then I set a spring-gun 
for him. He duly came to the bungalow, burst out—it 
seemed to me more vociferously than at any other time 
before—at the bare-faced ‘‘ plant,” avoided the wires and 
other dodges, and retired until the very next evening, 


when there he was, as usual, to the front. And now the 
superstitious proclivities of my servant, which I saw had 
long been simmering, boiled over. 

‘* Master,” said Sam, afore told of; ‘‘ master can know 
what for tiger dog come laugh, laugh every night in com- 
pound ?” (yard). 

“‘T suppose that he wants one or two of the dogs,” I 
replied. ‘I wish to goodness that he would take them, 
and go and laugh elsewhere, for I am sick of him.” 

‘‘ Master, Saab will ’scuse (excuse) me,” rejoined Sam, 
‘‘he for dog not come here—master ownself he want ; 
master, I think, going to dead.” 

“Indeed ! I’m sorry to hear it. But how the dickens 
can the hyena discover that it is I ‘going to dead,’ 
more than you, or cook, or chokerah (boy), or your wife, 
or that fat lump of a child of yours ?” 

‘‘Not properer hyena this same one, sar. Ghentoo 
Priest he tell me Shitan gone make his-self same muster 
(like) beast; Hindoo mans not want; want Christian 
Feringhee. Saab can give ten rupee, priest make poojah 
(ceremonial prayers)—then you get rid of brute.” 

‘*Bosh !” I said, ‘‘ you whisper to the priest that your 
master is not such an old fool as he looks. Moreover, 
time and opportunity offering, I shall put a two-ounce 
conical bullet into Shitan’s body, and see whether or not 
he is really that evil doer.” 

‘« Master can never kill him,” observed Sam. 

It came across my mind, that as my servant had wit- 
nessed my two failures with the rifle, he was becoming 
what Artemus Ward calls ‘‘sarkastrick”; however, I 
merely said: ‘‘ Perhaps I can’t kill Shitan ’—that, I de- 
termined, was to be the hyena’s name henceforth, in my 
talk of him—‘‘but Oaptain Pointblanque can. He is 
coming here to stay with me for that special purpose.” 

In due course that noted shikaree (sportsman) arrived ; 
so did Shitan, about eleven the same night, and lost no 
time in letting us know that he was about. There were his 
disgusting guffaws, making the welkin ring, to put iti 
poetically. 

“Sam,” said Pointblanque, jokingly, ‘‘ tie that wretched 
pariah of yours under the peach-trees ; he will attract the 
hyena, and I will knock him over in two seconds.” 

“*Scuse me, sar! no can do that sort thing; too much 
high caste dog, my dog, Saab.” 

“Is he? Well, no matter. We can do nothing now, 
but it strikes me that if my plan succeeds, Shitan will not 
be alive this time to-morrow. Go to Coonoor and bring 
back a dog.” 

“Live ! else dead, Saab ?” 

“‘Oh, dead of course; and this being the hot season, 
when, according to law, ownerless curs are being de- 
stroyed to prevent hydrophobia, you won’t have the 
slightest difficulty in procuring one. Two annas (three- 
pence) will buy a monster.” 

Next day a coolie brought a defunct pariah cur, looking 
more like a jackal than a hound, and tailless, that caudal 
appendage having been cut off and sent to the cantonment 
magistrate as a certificate of death, and a voucher for the 
Government reward. Pointblanque and I buried him a 
foot or two in the ground, within range of and well com- 
manded by the veranda of the bungalow. 

“‘T should have preferred the canine somewhat more 
attractively odiferous,” said Pointblanque. ‘‘ However, 
some good, strong-smelling bazaar meat will answer the 
purpose, I daresay.” 

It was procured of the highest flavor obtainable, and a 
chokerah set to work to drag it up and down in all direc- 
tions from certain points to the grave, and to inter it 
there. The boy came completely out of the usual stolid 
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indifference of the Asiatic ‘‘nigger,” and entered, con 
amore, into the spirit of the thing. 

Then, at nightfall, the rifles being loaded, we sat down 
to await Shitan. Pointblanque’s procedure for action 
was, that I should place myself in the veranda, and when 
I saw the hyena digging, as dig he certainly would to dis- 
‘inter the dog, then to fire. If I missed, he would be 
ready with his breech-loader from another coign of van- 
tage. 

‘It was moonlight—tropical moonlight—as clear as 
day. The whole station was in most perfect stillness, 
disturbed only at long intervals by the distant howls of 
jackals, the hoots of owls and the croaks of bullfrogs in 
the few marshy spots about. 

Presently we heard the undergrowth rustle, followed 
almost immediately by the maniacal laugh of the hyena. 

“‘Shitan! by all that’s glorious! Shitan! I thank 
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ment, but one of rage and agony. He was hit; but evi- 
dently not mortally, for next instant a childish, trebie 
voice called out : 

“Uppah! uppah! my fader! my mudder! Master! 
Sam! Tiger dog got me! Shitan killing and eating 
me!” 

To a small extent this was true. The chokerah, anxious 
to see the sport, had gone into an old cow-shed, whither 
the hyena had rushed on being wounded ; it there had 
seized the boy by his voluminous, petticoat-like clothes, 
which he was now tearing into shreds with his teeth and 
claws. 

Pointblanque ran like a racehorse down to the shed, 
put the muzzle of his rifle almost close to the hyena’s 
head, fired, and in one second Shitan’s mission on earth 
was over. He let go chokerah’s garments, rolled over, and 
he was ‘‘as dead as any nail that’s in any door.” 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A LAUGHING HYENA. 
thee, priest, for teaching me that word,” whispered I, 


misquoting the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” 
‘‘And upon the trail,” added Pointblanque, as the 


laugh became louder and more spasmodic. 
see him ?” 

“Plainly,” I replied ; ‘‘he is making straight for the 
tailless pariah’s cemetery.” 

“Yes! Don’t, on any consideration, fire until you see 
him well at work, resurrectionizing. Steady your rifle 
upon one of the wooden posts of the veranda, and you are 
bound to hit him.” 

I did as directed, and waited nervously until I saw the 
beast thoroughly intent on turning up the loose earth, 
and chuckling with delight over his treasure-trove. 

Then, taking a long and steady aim, I pulled the trig- 
ger—bang ! 

But almost before the bang sounded there was a howl, 
which was not Shitan’s usual one of pleasurable excite- 


Don’t you 
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Upon examining the child we found that a slight 
scratch,or two were all the injuries he had fortunately sus- 
tained. One of Shitan’s hips was broken by my shot, and 
his head was shattered by Pointblanque’s bullet. 

Then we sang a jubilate over his remains, and my 
homestead was free from his laugh for ever and a day. 

I had him taken to a quasi expert of a native taxider- 
mist to get his skin cleaned, sweetened and preserved. 
He kept it for many months, and then returned it as 
beyond his art, saying, not in the doggerel I put it, but 
in plain prosaic Hindustanee : 

“TI may scrub, I may scour 
The skin as I will, 
But the odor hyenic 
Will cling to it still” 


Then I cast it from me into the limbo of things worthless 
and done with. 
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MY RING. 


By Maun L. Crimson, 


Masstve, golden, 

Worn and olden; 

But I love it 

For the giver. 

He so gladsome, 

Eyes so madsome— 

Madsome for their thrill and quiver, 
Madsome for their melancholy— 
He the giver! 


On his brow, white 

Shone the starlight; 

Fell the dew down 

On his hair brown ; 

Soft as lip-dents 

Dropped his accents; 
Linger, linger— 

So he placed it on my finger 


Hot, hot kisses, 


Melting, sinking. 


Then the starlight 


Onward, onward, 


Into shadeland, 


Clinging lips 


Swings and dips, 


Oh, trailing stars ! 


One long drinking— 
Heart to heart seems 


One long sweetness, 


Chased his shadow 
With its fleetness ; 


Through steep gladeland, 
Westward, westward, 


Oh, that last, long sweetness! 


Rich with love's completeness— 
And now as then the dizzy moon 


Oh, boundless heaven! 


Drawing dark Even 

in Spangled cars— 

Can I ever note you above me? 

Can I ever bask in your rays, 

And recall not his face who loved me, 
And with him that day of all days | 


Ah, he’s gone, gone! 

Leagues, leagues away, 

But woman’s love 

Is strong like day; 

And this massive ring, 

This circular thing, 

Is a link between us, 

Is a bond between us, 

And I'll never cease loving him, never, 
Not e’en on the strand 

Of the angel land— 

On the strand of the land called For Ever. 


ALPINE 


Ir is very hard times, I know, dear reader, and travel- 
ing is an exceedingly expensive amusement; neverthe- 
less, I am going to ask you to transport yourself mentally 
with me over the sea, through the heart of merrie Eng- 
land, across the pleasant land of France, to an enchantingly 
beautiful little Swiss village on the Lake of Lucerne, 
nestling quietly and peacefully beneath the shadows of 
the majestic Alps. 

I must also plead guilty to the indiscretion of beginning 
where all orthodox stories should end—with marriage ; 
but if my hero and heroine never before this late day did 
anything worthy of record, I can only crave your indul- 
gence for them, and promise that, even in spite of its in- 
auspicious beginning, I am really and truly going to tell 
you a love-story. 

Our large boarding-house was very full that Summer, 
comprising the usual number of strong-minded English- 
women, regardless of toilet appearances, and everything 
else, save tucking up their petticoats and striding over 
every mountain in Switzerland ; flirting French coquettes, 
taking by storm the heart of every unwary lord of crea- 
tion whom they could reach with their glances ; stolid 
Germans, methodically and laboriously following the path 
laid out for them in their guidebooks ; extravagant Amer- 
icans, fiery Italians, and one lone Turk,*very tall, very 
angular, and very unapproachable ; last and least, there 
were a few masculine appendages to some of the various 
parties, continually going about with a dejected air, as if 
disposed to wage incessant warfare with cruel Fate for 
casting them adrift into one of those abodes so abhorrent 
to their manly souls—a Swiss pension de famille. 

Among this heterogeneous collection appeared one day 
our American hero and heroine—a rather reserved but 
strikingly handsome young man, and his violet-eyed, 
golden-haired, vivacious bride, a girl of not more than 
seventeen years of age—who had come to this lovely spot 
to pass a few days of their honeymoon. 

Arriving during rather a lull in the usual gayety of the 
household, their advent created some little excitement ; 
but it soon became evident that, beyond a courteous ex- 
change of civilities with all who approached them, Mr. 
and Mrs, Armitage would add very little to the general 
amusement, as they were—as is expected of people in 
their cireumstances—thoroughly absorbed in each other. 

It was scarcely the nature of merrie, bewitching Louise 
Armitage to remain so totally indifferent to the admiring 
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looks and flattering words so often bestowed upon her ; 
but the unwearying, steadfast devotion and almost pain- 
fully intense love so unsparingly given her by her grave, 
thoughtful husband, had so touched and impressed the 
gay coquette, that almost before she knew it she had 
yielded up to him all her warm heart’s treasures of love 
and truth. 

They were very blissfully happy during those few days 
passed beside the loveliest lake in Europe ; a happiness 
which, in the dark days to come, the miserable young 
man looked back to as something almost unearthly in its 
perfection. Nearly all.the points of interest in the neigh- 
borhood had been visited. The ground which Tell has 
made classic was gone over by the eager, enthusiastic girl 
and her quieter husband, who would not for worlds de- 
stroy her hero-worship or dim her enthusiasm by the sug- 
gestion that these legends were all a myth. 

They had ascended Mount Pilatus, with its barren and 
rugged peaks, and, reaching the cloud-capped summit, 
had gazed with awe unspeakable into a small, dark lake, 
of which tradition tells us that Pontius Pilate, when ban- 
ished from Galilee, had fled hither, and in the bitterness 
of his remorse precipitated himself into this lake, from 
which the mountain derives its name. 

Many an evening they had spent on the surface of the 
lake, George rowing his wife in one of the dainty little 
boats provided for strangers, and now the last day of their 
stay had arrived. 

Trunks had been packed and everything put in readi- 
ness for their departure next day, and George and Louise 
were in their room, resting after rather a fatiguing stroll on 
the mountains. They were conversing upon subjects of 
no possible interest to you or me, dear reader, and I have 
no intention of boring you with a repetition of their 
pretty, loving nonsense ; for, if you have been through 
a like experience yourself, you will certainly institute 
comparisons unfavorable to my hero and heroine ; and 
if not, you will not feel the slightest interest in such 
episodes, merely voting them “stuff and nonsense.” A 
part of their conversation, however, concerns our story, 
so I will repeat it. 

Louise had been lying on the sofa, gazing dreamily 
upon the magnificent picture through the open window, 
when she suddenly remarked : ; 

‘‘George, do you know I believe I shall never again 
know a contented moment if we leave this part of the 
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country without going up the Rigi. I can’t imagine how 
we have been so foolish as to treat one of the greatest 
sights of the neighborhood so cavalierly !” 

“Well, my dear, if it is going to affect your future hap- 
piness, I think we must manage the ascent, somehow,” 
was the smiling response. 

“Do, George—there’s an angel!” said Louise, giving 
him an affectionate hug. 

Her husband, after thinking a moment, remarked : 

““We might start to-morrow as we intended, but, in- 
stead of going on to Lucerne, only send our trunks, stop- 
ping ourselves at Vitznau, from where we could go up to 
the mountain by rail and stay at the hotel on the summit 
all night to see the sun rise, which, I believe, is the cor- 
rect thing to do. How would that suit you, mignonne?” 

“‘Oh, delightfully, you perfection of a husband !’” was 
the eager answer ; and so it was arranged. 

The next day, about noon, the pretty, light steamer de- 
posited our travelers at the picturesque village of Vitznau, 
where they immediately entered the small car which 
makes hourly ascents of the Rigi. This rather novel 
mode of ascending a mountain was extremely interesting 
to Louise, who was far too courageous and fond of excite- 
ment to feel the slightest fear. 

Arrived at the summit, after quietly enjoying for a time 
the unspeakably grand and awe-inspiring view of snow- 
crowned peaks, smiling lakes and green valleys, inter- 
spersed with tiny villages, they sallied for an afternoon’s 
stroll in quest of wild flowers, as Louise said: 

‘You know, George, you spoke of wanting some Alpine 
roses, and Iam determined to get you some this after- 
noon.” 

“Tf you don’t know the mountain, you had better be 
a little careful, sir,” said the hotel-porter, respectfully. 
‘Tt looks pleasant and safe enough, but there are treach- 
erous precipices and crevasses where more than one life 
has been lost.” 

“‘Does he think us a pair of babies, I wonder ?” said 
Louise, in rather an insulted tone, as they rambled on. 

Their afternoon was spent most delightfully, roaming 
through the gorges and fastnesses of the mountains for 
miles, stopping very often to revel in the entrancing view 
spread before them ; George all the time keeping jealous 
watch and ward over his darling, ‘‘ making a regular old 
granny of himself,” as Louise ungratefully asserted. 

Late in the afternoon, when they were in the midst of 
one of the wildest, rockiest parts of the mountain which 
they had yet seen, George proposed returning to the 
hotel, as they had rather a long walk before them. 

Louise, with her hands full of flowers, exclaimed 

‘But, George, I haven’t yet found the Alpine roses I 
promised you, though I’ve been looking for them all the 
afternoon. I declare, I believe I see some now, up 
there !” 

And before her husband could prevent her, the eager 
girl darted away from his side, up a slope, to the edge of 
what she supposed to be a hill before them, where she had 
caught sight of the bright-red blossoms. 

“Not so near, Louise !” called George, anxiously has- 
tening after her—but, alas ! too late ! 

Louise had secured the flowers, and, half turning to 
make some saucy response, the ground, loosened by recent 
heavy rains, gave way beneath her feet, and with an ago- 
nized shriek, ‘‘ George, save me !’’ which rang in his ears 
for years, she threw her arms wildly up in the air, and 
disappeared over a precipice fifty feet in depth. 

Her wretched husband never knew how he reached the 
foot of the precipice ; only to discover nothing but a 
yawning, dark crevasse. 


The almost frantic man’s next move was to make his 
way to a chdlet he had seen at a little distance in search 
for help. At his terrible tale, three sturdy mountaineers 
equipped themselves with ropes and lanterns, and started 
hopefully on the search, which George’s sick heart told 
him was a vain one; declaring that if the lady was to be 
found, they were the men for it. 

Arrived at the spot, however, they shook their heads 
mournfully, one of them saying: 

‘‘T fear it’s no good, sir ; but we'll do our best.” 

Hours were spent in the fruitless search, but not even a 
vestige of the clothing of the unfortunate girl could be 
discovered. 

One of the men was lowered by a rope into the crevasse 
as far as possible, but it sloped outwardly so much that 
they could not investigate very far, and no one could con- 
jecture how deep it might be. He came up in gloomy 
silence, and approaching George with uncovered head, 
said : 

‘“Now, may God have mercy upon your dear lady’s 
soul, for she’s beyond the reach of our efforts now.” 

And the three men, after learning that they could be of 
no further assistance, went away, leaving the almost des- 
perate husband alone in his misery. 

All through the long night he remained on the mount- 
ain, wandering vaguely about, trying to realize what had 
befallen him, but always returning to the same spot and 
his futile quest. 

In the morning he descended to Vitznau, left on the 
steamer, and from there disappeared as fully and entirely 
as if he were lying in the depths of the earth beside his 
idolized wife. 

So ends the first sad chapter of our story, reader. 


* * * *¥ * * 


The day after the occurrence described above, Max 
Stein—a chamois-hunter, who lived on the Rigi for thirty 
years—was climbing slowly a path, just below the scene 
of the yesterday’s tragedy, which led to his comfortable 
chdlet not far from the Rigi Kulm. He had been down 
to Vitznau for provisions, where he had heard the story 
we have narrated, and, as he climbed the rough path 
homeward, was meditating sadly on the terrible tale, when, 
suddenly, he was brought to a standstill by what sounded 
like a faint, far-away groan, appearing to proceed from 
the earth under his feet. 

He listened, but hearing nothing more, concluded that 
it had been the cry of some animal, and started forward 
again, only to hear the same sound, this time more dis- 
tinct. 

Max waited, listening intently, and soon another repeti- 
tion of the moan convinced him that he had not been de- 
ceived. He gazed all about wonderingly, and wandered 
in every direction, trying to trace the sound, which always 
seemed more distant until he found himself in exactly the 
spot where he had first heard it, it being more distinct 
here than anywhere else. 

The perplexed man began poking idly about with his 
stick among the rocks and bushes, without any very defi- 
nite purpose, until by chance he came across a small, 
dark hole between two rocks, into which he plunged his 
stick without coming to any obstruction. 

His attention was quickly excited by this occurrence. 
and looking about until he had found a rough pole about 
eight feet long, he pursued his investigations further. 
muttering : 

«‘There must be a hole or cave of some sort there, but 
how in the world could anything bigger than a weasel get 
in there? It can’t be, It sounds too far off |” 
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The result of all this was a speedy visit to a neighbor- 
ing chdlet, from whence he returned with two of his 
friends, and they all set themselves to roll away the large 
rocks from where they were so firmly imbedded in the 
earth—a work of no small difficulty, dear reader, but a 
hardy Swiss mountaineer does not know the meaning of 
the word ‘impossible ” where strength is concerned, and 
finally the herculean task was accomplished, disclosing, 
indeed, the opening of a passage which wound into the 
darkness—how far the men could not tell until one of 
them returned to the chdlet for atorch, with which Max 
entered, going further and further into the narrow cavern 
without coming to 
anyend. At last it 
dawned upon him 
that this must be 
the termination of 
one of the many 
crevasses in the 
mountain above. 

The moans grew 
more and more 
distinct, and Max 
plunged boldly on, 
convinced that he 
was on the right 
track. 

At last a sudden 
shout announced to 
his friends waiting 
outside that his 
search had been 
rewarded, and they, 
rushing in, discov- 
ered Max kneeling 
before the bruised, 
bleeding but. still 
living form of a 
beautiful, golden- 
haired girl, holding 
tightly clasped in 
her hand a cluster 
of Alpine roses— 
none other than 
our friend, Louise 
Armitage. 

She was lying on 
a pile of soft, loose 
earth which had 
probably fallen 
from the precipice 
with her, and saved 
her from being 
dashed to pieces. 

Max, seeing the flowers, and remembering the tale he 
had heard in the village, guessed immediately how and 
where the accident had befallen the unfortunate girl ; 
though he was at a loss to understand how she could still 
be living, until one of his companions suggested that her 
clothing must have caught on some projection, thus break- 
ing the force of her fall. 

‘That, too, saved her,” said he, pointing to the soft bed 
of earth. 

‘* Even then, Max insisted that it was little short of a 
miracle. 

“Surely the holy angels must have been about her !” 
said he, devoutly ; and reverently and tenderly these 
rough men lifted the wounded girl and carried her to 
Max's chiet, where she was received by kind, motherly 
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Frau Stein as if she had indeed been an ‘angel un- 
awares.” 

A doctor was called in as speedily as possible, who gave 
his opinion that, though the girl’s injuries were very 
serious, care and nursing might restore her. 

‘* That she shall not lack here !” said Frau Stein, heart- 
ily, radiant with pleasure at the favorable verdict, -and 
perfectly oblivious to the care and toil which the hoped- 
for recovery would entail. She had lately lost a daughter 
about the age of Louise, and seemed to consider that she 
was in some measure sent to fill the vacant place in her 
heart ; for she nursed her through the long months of 
dangerous sickness 
and convalescence 
with a devotion 
rarely displayed by 
any but a mother, 
and at the end of 
nearly a year, when 
it was at last forced 
upon her mind that 
the injuries she had 
sustained had ex- 
tinguished the light 
of reason in the 
mind of the unfor- 
tunate girl whom 
she had nursed 
back to life, her 
sorrow was truly 
maternal in its in- 
tensity. 

Rigorous in- 
quiries were insti- 
tuted for the girl’s 
friends, but with 
no effect ; for not 
even her name was 
known to her de- 
liverers, and her 
hus band — after 
writing his wife’s 
terrible fate to her 
American friends— 
had hastened with 
all speed from the 
country which was 
to him only the 
tomb of love and 
happiness, and dis- 
appeared entirely 
irom the sight and 
ken of all who had 
ever known him. 

Finally Max Stein induced his wife to consent to Louise 
being placed in an institution for unfortunates like her- 
self, where the physician held out a hope that, with skill- 
ful treatment, she might some day be restored to reason. 
And there, reader, we will for a while leave her, and take 
another journey—this time to a retired villa near a small 
fishing village on the shores of the Adriatic, which had 
lately become tenanted by a lonely, melancholy, gray- 
haired man, with no other companion than an old serving- 
man and his wife, who traveled with their master. 

He was an American, but beyond this fact the few 
neighbors in the vicinity could ascertain very little, 
though old Hannah had once been heard to remark—in a 
rare spirit of communicativeness—that her master was 
“not so old as he looked, but had had terrible trouble, 
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and was too restless like to ever stay very long in a place, 
Bo they were always going about.” : 

The morose, grave man was a constant enigma to the 
gay, volatile Italians, for he persistently shunned society 
and any intercourse with his fellow-men. No friend was 
ever seen to enter his house, and he was scarcely ever met 
outside the limits of his own grounds. 

Months passed on—always the same for the Signor 
Inglese—but he was beginning to be looked up to and 
blessed as a benefactor by the neighboring poor, for, 
although he continually avoided the rich and happy, 
poverty, distress and sorrow never appealed in vain to the 
reserved, gloomy man, across whose face a smile was 
never seen to brighten, nor a ray of happiness to shine. 

One day a passer-by was astonished to see a lady enter 
the gate of the old villa, and, with slow, faltering steps, 
walk through the garden and pause at the door. 

Old Hannah soon appeared, and, after a short parley, 
admitted the unwonted guest. The master of the house, 
sitting alone in his library, heard the entrance, but, sup- 
posing it to be merely one of his many pensioners, did 
not rouse himself from the ponderous book over which 
he was bending. 

A few moments passed, and there was a knock at the 
library-door, followed by the entrance of Hannah. 

‘* Sir, there is a lady here to see you,” she began, hesi- 
tatingly. But her master interrupted, irritably : 

“Did you tell her that I never see strangers !” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, sir ; but she says she has been trying every- 
where for months to find you, and only by accident heard 
your address at your banker’s in Paris last week, and 
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came here at once. You will see her, won’t you, sir ?” 
said the woman, who for some reason seemed strangely 
excited. 

‘Who could have cared enough for me to seek me out 
in my wretchedness ?” sighed her master, wearily. ‘‘ Yes, 
Hannah, I will go.” 

And he paused in astonishment at seeing the old woman 
stretch out her hands to him, murmuring : 

‘“God bless you, master—God bless you !” and sank 
sobbing into a chair. ‘ 

Her strange agitation seemed to, in some degree, com- 
municate itself to her master, for he hastily crossed the 
hall and entered the room where his visitor awaited him. 

What was there in the sight of the slender figure, 
crowned with golden hair, standing at the window with 
her back to him, to cause every drop of blood to rush 
from the man’s face, and his heart almost to stop beating 
as he staggered against the door, muttering : 

“Ts it another dream ?” 

The figure turned, and disclosed a pale face, illumined 
with a pair of violet eyes brimming over with tears at the 
sight of this prematurely aged man, who gazed at her 
with hungry eyes, as if turned to stone, while she spoke in 
a solemn, tremulous voice, holding out her hands, in one 
of which was a cluster of dried, faded flowers ! 

“George, my husband, two years ago I promised you 
these Alpine roses. Here they are—they have been wait- 
ing for you ever since.” 

And as George Armitage heard the low, sweet tones, he 
at last realized that the haunting vision which had mocked 
him so long had finally become a blessed reality. 
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By OscaNnyANn. 


Tue region of the Caucasus has ever been memorable in 
the annals of history, but particularly so in modern times, 
by reason of recent events. Its antiquity dates from 
classic times, for it was there that Prometheus was 
chained to the side of a mountain, and even now the 
people of the civilized world are proud of their Caucasian 
descent. The Argonauts, Egyptians, Scythians, Armeni- 
ans and Romans have, by turns, figured in its history, and 
recent developments having brought it more prominently 
before the world, a brief sketch of the country and its 
inhabitants would not, we presume, be unacceptable. 

The region of the Caucasus, lying, as it does, between 
the Caspian and Black Seas, is traversed by a chain of 
mountains stretching diagonally from southeast to north- 
west ; thus dividing the country into two sections, north- 
ern and southern, designated respectively as Cis-Caucasia 
and Trans-Caucasia. Some of these mountains are very 
high, ranging from 14,000 to 18,500 feet above the level 
of the Black Sea. These extraordinary heights make them, 
of course, snow-clad, and their ramifications produce two 
water-sheds, north and south. There are but few rivers, 
however, of any note on either side ; the Kuma and Terek 
flowing eastward to the Caspian, and the Kuban westward 
to the Black Sea on the northern slope, and on the south- 
ern slope the Kur, or Cyrus of the ancients, emptying 
into the Caspian and the Rion into the Red Sea. 

There are but few countries where nature has displayed 
so much poetry as in the Caucasus. Its general surface, 
wild, rugged and broken, has something more strikingly 
grand than that of the Alps. The whole country seems 
to be broken into a succession of mountains, glens, gorges 
and valleys, interspersed with magnificent cascades, bluffs 


and chasms. Approached from the northern side, the 
grandeur of these mountains grows upon a person, as 
Elbruz, Kasbek and Passenta successively rear their 
hoary heads. Yet the country lacks those large bodies 
of water embosomed within its valleys which would 
render it as lovely as Switzerland. 

The forests of the magnificent boxwood of the Caucasus, 
specially those toward the Black Sea, and the flora of the 
treeless region, are decidedly richer and more extensive 
than those of the Tyrol and Switzerland. Nor are its 
thunder-storms less sublime than those of the Jura ; they 
are indeed worthy of the graphic pen of the Deus-Carminis, 
Anglicé, Byron. 

The inhabitants who people this region, although Cau- 
casians, yet are by no means all Circassians, nor do they 
even speak a common language. More than seventy 
different dialects are said to be spoken there, the common 
medium of communication being the Tartar, which seems 
to be more or less understood by all. 

To have a clear idea of these people, we will invite the 
attention of the reader to the respective localities which 
each occupy in those regions, and then treat of those that 
more prominently will form the subject of the present 
sketch, viz., the Circassians. 

All those who occupy the entire northern and a portion 
of the southern sides of the mountain are called the 
Adighés, commonly known as the Circassians ; the rest, 
that is, those on the southern side, are called respectively 
Mingrelians, Imeretians, Gurians, Georgians and Arme- 
nians. Nor are the Adighés or Circassians of one clan, but 
are divided into three distinctive tribes, viz., the Tcher- 
kesses or Circassians proper, the Daghestanees, and the 
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Abghazees. Even those are again subdivided into many 
clans. The first two, that is, the Tcherkesses and the 
Daghestanees, occupy the northern side of the Caucasus, 
stretching from the Black Sea to the Caspian, and as far 
north as the Kuban and Terek Rivers, which separate 
them from the Cossack territory, and the Abghazees are 
on the south side, bordering on the Black Sea. Again, 
one-half of the entire northern section of the Adighé terri- 
tory is equally divided between the Tcherkesses and the 
Daghestanees ; the former being on the west, bordering on 
the Black Sea, and the latter on the east as far as the Cas- 
pian. 

The whole of this territory which they occupy is, with 
the exception of the lowlands on the Kuban, rugged and 
mountainous, embracing the famous Elbruz, 18,500 feet 
high, and other peaks ranging from 14,000 to 17,000 feet 
above the level of the Black Sea. 

The passes leading through these mountains are ex- 
tremely narrow, and can only be traversed in single file, 
often with great difficulty and danger. 

The villages, with the exception of those in the plains, 
are situated in valleys that are most difficult of access. 
Their aghuls or sheds, as they term their habitations, are 
scattered here and there without the slightest approach 
to regularity, or anything resembling a city or walled 
town. Indeed, their Pscheh or prince has an uncon- 
querable aversion to any thing or place of artificial strength, 
which he regards as only fitted to restrain his state of 
wild freedom. He lives, therefore, in the centre of his 
village, which usually consists of forty or fifty houses, or 
rather huts, formed of plaited osiers, plastered within and 
without, roofed’ with straw or grass, and arranged in a 
circle, within the area of which the cattle are secured at 
night. Their domestic arrangements being most limited 
and of the simplest kind, these primitive dwellings are 
unexceptionally clean, which is also the case with the 
persons, dress and cookery of the inmates. - 

The frail nature of their dwellings woud indicate at 
once that they are not intended for long endurance. In- 
deed, a Circassian village is by no means a “ fixture.” 
They remind one of the West ; for on my way to Denyer 
some years since, I passed through a village called Jules- 
burg, some twenty miles east of Cheyenne. On my return 
not a single house was to be seen there standing ; all being 
remoyed to Cheyenne, because that locality promised 
speedier prosperity ! yet these transmigrations are not 
always the results of caprice. The accumulation of dirt 
in their neighborhood, the insecurity of the position, and 
the want of pasture for their cattle, cause these localities 
to be from time to time abandoned. On such occasions 
the colony migrates in search of a new abode. 

In their social organization caste-feeling seems to be as 
strong asin India. Pride of birth being excessive, society 
is divided among them into distinctive classes. 

First—The Pscheh or Prince, a term from which the 
Turkish title of pasha is doubtless derived. 

Second.— Usdens, nobles or knights. 

Third.—Uorks, esquires, or freedmen of the Usdens. . 

Fourth.—Bequalias, bourgeois, or freedmen of the 
Uorks. 

Fifth.—Tchofocotls, vassals. 

Sicth.—Pschelts or slaves. 

The princes and nobles are the owners of the soil, from 
whom the tenantry hold the land which they cultivate. 

The nobles living in their respective villages, surrounded 
by their own people, exercise over them patriarchal juris- 
diction and supreme authority, even that of life and 
death. Consequently, they assume the absolute right to 
sell any of their subjects into slavery, even the members 
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of their own families. Yet with all this absolutism, the 
Circassians have certain democratic ideas and republican 
practices which are quite refreshing. For instance, all 
ranks associate, and are clothed, fed and housed alike; 
the only difference \being in their warlike equipment, 
wherein the upper classes display great extravagance. 
Then again, they have a sort of assembly or parliament, 
wherein every free Circassian has a right to make his 
voice heard. Again, while in his hut the Circassian, of 
whatever rank, is his own carpenter, weaver, carver, and 
even hostler. But in the outdoor life those of the upper 
classes recoil from regular or continuous labor. 

It is said that it is circumstances that form the man. 
Accordingly the inhabitants of. this wild region are in 
perfect consonance with their surroundings, fierce, belli- 
cose, restless and intrepid. The usual occupations of 
the higher class are, therefore, the chase and war; and 
they specially delight in expeditions of a predatory kind. 
In these expeditions the Circassians are their own quarter- 
masters, and depart with no other provisions than a little 
millet or wheat, without the slightest fear of suffering 
from want, since every man who possesses and can use a 
rifle is sure of finding provision on every hedge. Nor 
are they encumbered with any camp arrangements. All 
the tent that a Circassian warrior needs is a heavy felt 
capote made of goats’ wool, and impermeable, which he 
carries with him for the purpose of protecting himself 
from sudden storms, as in fine weather the hardy mount- 
aineer throws himself on the ground and sleeps with no 
other covering than the belles-etoilles. 

In general appearance the Circassians have long been 
renowned for their symmetry of figure and regularity of 
features, especially the women; tall, finely - formed, 
slender in the loins, small in the hands and feet, elegantly 
featured, with keen, lively eyes, Roman nose, fresh and 
fair complexion, and remarkably intelligent countenances. 
Their bearing is manly and dignified, even bordering on 
haughtiness. But this description, though mainly cor- 
rect, applies more naturally to the upper class ; for the 
specimens in lower life are often as uncouth and ill- 
favored by nature as those of similar grade in other lands. 

Their ordinary costume consists of a tunic, broad in 
the shoulders and small at the waist, like a lady’s dress, 
descending to the knee. A leather belt, tightly drawn, 
serves for a girdle, from which dangles in front a kinshal 
or dagger. A range of tubular casings, from twelve to 
twenty, adorn the breasts, wherein the cartridges are kept. 
Homespun trousers, gradually narrowing down to the 
ankles, cover the lower limbs; the feet are shod with 
homemade shoes, or sandals; and to cap the climax, the 
head is covered with a quilted cap, surrounded with a 
whole lambskin, the loose fleece whereof overhanging 
their brows, gives them a weird and picturesque appear- 
ance. 

Of course, the costume of the noble is rich, and the red 
hue is their sole prerogative, brown and gray being the 
colors of the plebeians ; but the distinguishing mark of 
nobility is the helmet. 

The princes and knights rarely go out unarmed, and in 
his coat of mail, helmet, quiver and bow, pistols, shield 
and sword, the Circassian chief is a most imposing and 
picturesque object. 

Thus-accoutred and mounted on a noble steed—for the 
Circassian horses are of a fine breed—these knights of tho 
mountains pay their visits of state, and ride out on their 
warlike and predatory expeditions. 

As in all Oriental countries, women have no social 
status in Circassia. The husband’ has unlimited power 
over the lives of his wife and children, 


The women justly sustain the celebrity which the world 
bestows on them for exquisite form and complexion. 
Unlike the boys, who are farmed out, as it were, the girls 
are brought up at home, and at the age of ten or twelve 
years have their waists inclosed by tight-fitting stays, or a 
band of untanned leather, which is never removed or 
loosened till they are married. 

Some of their domestic customs and social intercourse 
are very curious and highly amusing. Amongst others, 
the above cited bodice is cut open only on the wedding- 
night by the bridegroom himself, an operation frequently 
attended with danger. 

The girls usually get married before they attain their 
seventeenth 
year, for after 
that they are 
considered 
passées. 

Notwith- 
standing their 
profession of 
M ohammedan- 
ism, which for- 
bids _ strictly 
all free inter- 
course between 
sexes, they mix 
u nrestrainedly 
while unmar- 
ried; = conse- 
quently love- 
matches are ~ 
naturally as 
frequent 
among them 
as in any other 
country. 

The _ bride- 
groom, when 
he has made 
his selection, 
makes a show 
. of carrying off 
his bride by 
force from her 
parents’ house; 
but he has, 
never theless, 
to purchase his 
bride of her 
father. 

Among the 
oddities of 
their domestic 
customs is the one relating to the position of this newly 
married couple. ‘Traditional custom forbids them to 
appear in the presence of the parents for a year, or until 
the birth of the first child. I wonder if this usage has 
not foreshadowed the modern invention of the West, 
known as bridal-trips to near or remote lands ? 

As their pride of birth is excessive, woe unto the man 
who should aspire and win the hand of the fair above his 
own condition. No recompense can atone for the insult. 
Yet, with all this sensitive pride, a prince would not hesi- 
tate to sell his daughter into slavery ; nor would a Circas- 
sian damsel be averse to such a traffic. On the contrary, 
she considers such an event as a high road to felicity. 

The Cireassians have long Jerived benefit from this 
traffic of their sons and daughters to the Mohammedans 
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at Constantinople. For many of their sons have beccme 
there Pashas and grandees of the realm, and their daugh- 
ters sultanas and wives of high personages, from whom 
the parents have received aid and comfort in their own 
desolate condition. Mohammedanism, on the other hand, 
justifying and encouraging polygamy, constitutes the 
slave an essential element in the composition of its domes- 
tic institutions. 

Again, there are two kinds of servitude in every house ; 
one, the ordinary labor of domestic service: the other, 
that of personal attendance. Neither of these the free 
Mussulman women are willing to perform, because they 
will thereby be more or less brought in contact with men, 
which is pro- 
scribed by the 
Koran. The 
slave service, 
therefore, be- 
comes neces- 
sarily indispen- 
sable with the 
Mussulmans, 
whose houses 
have hitherto 
been supplied 
with Circassian 
and Nubian 
slaves, the for- 
mer being a 
species of la- 
dies in waiting 
and the latter 
performing the 
menial service 
of the house- 
hold. 

Slaves are 
: ‘ll more in- 
u pensable in 
tue palace of 
the Sultan ; for 
the Mussulman 
prejudice is op- 
posed to the 
introduction of 
any of the sub- 
jects who 
would thus 
come in con- 
tact with roy- 
alty, or, per- 
chance, form 
an alliance. 

Besides, the 
slave girls in the palace are often bestowed in marriage 
upon Pashas and other dignitaries, who thus consider 
themselves in some sense allied to royalty ; or they may 
even happen to be elevated to the position of Validé- 
Sultan, or Sultana Mother. 

Sultan Mahmoud had lost his favorite wife, and was so 
much grieved by her death that he had ordered her apart- 
ments to be locked up, and that no one should enter 
them ; he alone spent some time there every day, in soli- 
tary meditation upon his favorite. 

There was 2 Circassian slave-girl in the palace, fourteen 
or fifteen years old, whose duty was to clean the bath be- 
longing to these apartments. Being a woman, she was so 
curious to know why these rooms were always locked up, 
that she one day found herself on an exploring expedition 
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by means of the private staircase. Finding the door open, 
she ventured to enter the apartment, when, lo! and 
behold! there was the awful Mahmoud himself, the 
dreaded majesty, who assailed her thus: 

@How dare you to venture here ? Do you not know 
my express commands ?” 

The terrified girl fell at His Majesty’s feet, and trem- 
blingly craved pardon. Endowed by nature with exquis- 
ite beauty, she became so bewitching in this posture that 
the Sultan not only condoned the innocent transgression, 
but invited her to meet him every day in the same place, 
till at last he ordered that the apartments should be ap- 
propriated to her, and she became the Fifth Kaddun, and 
the mother of the late Abd-ul-Medjid ! and a great bene- 
factress to her parents and her native land. 

It is the idea of aspiring to such honors and relations 
near even royalty itself, that makes the daughters of Cir- 
cassia ambitious even of servitude, and renders the parents 
proud of the sale of their offspring- So that, notwith- 
standing the strict prohibition of the sale and the formal 
closing of the public market, the traffic in slaves will con- 
tinue to exist as long as Mohammedanism and its poly- 
gamy exist, and there will always be an ample supply of 
Circassians. 

One of the principal animosities against Russia, both of 
Circassians and Turks, is the Muscovite interference with 
this traffic, by which both Turks and Circassians are de- 
prived of their chief and essential commerce. 

There is another queer custom among them, the way of 
bringing up the male children of their nobility. At the 
age of three days the son of a psché, or Prince, is com- 
mitted to the care of an usden, or knight, by whom he is 
brought up, and never seen again by his father till he is 
married. The foster-father stands, in every respect, in 
the place of the natural parent. He receives no pay for 
his trouble and expense, but claims all the duty and ser- 
vice of his ward. In the case of a son of an wsden, he is 
privileged to remain under the paternal roof till he is 
three years old, when he is in like manner consigned to 
the care of a stranger. The cause of this remarkable 
custom is said to be the wish to prevent the effect of in- 
dulgence consequent on a home education, which might 
eneryate the character. 

Moreover, these scions of the nobility, soon after their 
birth, are carried from aghul to aghul, and presented to 
every woman of the tribe who is the mother of a babe, and 
she is made to suckle the nobly born ; which process is 
considered as a mode of ‘swearing in,” as it were, the 
youthful prince into the tribe. 

In like manner, when a stranger is admitted into their 
society us a brother, the wife of the chieftain in whose 
family he has affiliated himself, gives him suck; which 
process may be regarded as a form of naturalization, en- 
joining upon all to respect the rights of hospitality which 
the newly matriculated has thereby acquired. 

Besides the household work, the ordinary occupations 
of the women consist in spinning and needlework, and 
they frequently excel in embroidery. They manufacture 
the clothes of the household—even the very shoes, saddle- 
cushions, housings and horse-trappings, and sheaths for 
the swords and poniards of the warriors. As in other half- 
barbarous societies, the greater portion of the labor falls 
upon the females, who, besides being skillful dairywomen, 
even undertake field labor, in which even women of noble 
birth are often seen engaged. 

Their costume is very picturesque, especially that of the 
young ladies. It consists of a long tunic, made small at 
the waist, and descending to the ankle, with loose trou- 
sers, unlike the Turkish, narrowing at the ankles. Their 
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head, adorned by nature with an exuberance of fine and 
glossy hair, which they plait into numerous tresses, is 
covered with a peculiar headgear, that gives them a most 
bewitching air and appearance. Of course, like all 
females, they also evince a proclivity to personal adorn- 
ments, and are consequently fond of jewelry. 

The Circassian is essentially a Duranee, or Turanian ; 
that is, a pastoral as well as a warlike people ; averse to 
labor and addicted to robbery and bloodshed. Hence, 
the promptings of Nature being their sole incentive, they 
are either engaged in the chase or in raids upon their 
neighbors, for which purpose they unite into brother- 
hoods of twenty or more families of their clan; and pounce 
upon their prey en masse. 

Their immediate neighbors, upon whom they were in 
the habit of preying, being the Cossacks of the steppes 
bordering on the Kuban and Terek, there has ever ex- 
isted an irrepressible conflict between them. The Circas- 
sians find, however, their match in the sons of the steppes; 
for the Cossacks are as brave and dauntless, especially 
those of the line, as themselves. The bitterness of theit 
mutual hatred and animosity is increased by the fact that 
the one is a Christian and a Slay, and the other a Moham- 
medan, slave-dealer, robber and assassin. The raids be- 
tween these two have naturally been of frequent occur- 
rence, and of varied success ; but often to the advantage of 
the Circassians, because of their mountain fastnesses. 

In externals, there is no difference between the two ; 
they both dress alike, look alike and act alike. More- 
over, the amalgamation with the Circassian captive women 
taken during their incursions, has greatly improved the 
looks of the Cossacks, and obliterated that peculiar pug- 
nose, characteristic of the Cossack race. 

In addition to their fine figure, these Cossacks, especially 
of the line, are splendid in the saddle. Mounted on fiery 
steeds, they look like an ambulatory arsenal, composed of 
swords, pistols, long daggers and lance. The pistol is 
always carried exactly in the centre of the back of the 
horseman, and is, in this position, extremely handy to one 
accustomed to it ; the long dagger is ready for instant use 
in the girdle at his left side ; and the lance is as effective and 
graceful in his hand as would be a fork in the hands of a 
lady. The cartridges are, of course, carried in Circassian 
fashion, on their breasts. Their saddles and bridles are 
of the usual Tartar style, common from the east of China 
as far west as the Crimea. The peculiarity of the Tartar 
saddle is, that upon the saddle-tree are set two almost up- 
right pieces of wood, about a foot apart, forming the peak 
and cradle; a small cushion covered with leather is 
placed between them, and made secure by a band, which 
can serve for a pillow at night. The stirrup-irons are 
loosely tied together under the belly of the horse, quite a 
useful arrangement for their dexterous evolutions, in 
which they excel even the Mamelukes of yore. 

It is an enjoyable sight to see a Cossack of the line in 
the saddle. Now breaking suddenly into a wild gallop, 
ventre-a-terra, as if hell was let loose after him ; then, all 
at once halting, as if transfixed by some magic spell to the 
ground ; then tearing along in a close, thick mé/ée, some 
standing in their saddles, others bending under the bel- 
lies of their horses, firing and loading their pistols as they 
advance, regardless of the sort of ground they go over, 
whether a plain, stony ground, rugged holes, ditches, or 
the ‘‘ragged edge” of a precipice, all the same; on they 
dash, with surprising recklessness. If at a loss for sport, 
they throw their papachs, or sheepskin caps, into the air, 
and wheeling round, pick them from the ground, leaning 
over from their horses while at full gallop. These extra- 
ordinary performances are facilitated by the stirrup-irons 
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being tied together, for the foot being firmly locked in 
the stirrup, the union of the one stirrup with the other 
prevents the body from overbalancing, and thus these flex- 
ible-limbea men are dragged along, as it were, with their 
heads downward. 

Contrary to established: equestrian rule, or practice, 
they vault upon their horses indifferently from either side 
with great agility, and never appear to be tired in the 
saddle. 

They are as high-spirited and independent as the Cir- 
eassians. Even Russian despotism has not been able to 
curb their indomitable nature. Consequently, you do not 
find in them that slavish humility, groveling respect and 
trembling awe which Muscovite soldiers, serfs, and all 
lower classes show to their superiors in Russland. The 
following incident serves to illustrate the nature of their 
character. 

It is said that a Russian officer once had a dispute with 
one of these heroes of the steppe, about the price of a 
horse, at a post-station. The Cossack stuck firmly but 
courteously to his demand. Nettled at the independent 
attitude of the Cossack, so un-Russian, in his estimation, 
the functionary exclaimed, in tones of anger : 

“‘ What do you mean, soldier ?” 

Whereupon the free-born son of the steppe quietly re- 
joined : 

‘“‘ Ya na soldat ; ya kazak.” 
Cossack !) 

The encounter between two such people as the Cos- 
sacks and the Circassians must be terrible. To prevent 
surprises, the Cossacks, more exposed to attacks than the 
Circassians, have erected watch-towers in their staniizas, 
or villages, and also at frequent intervals on the banks of 
the limitary rivers, viz.: the Kuban and Terek. These 
consist of certain airy stations, perched on four crossed 
high beams, like those of the fishermen on the Bosphorus. 
A ladder leads up to the sentry-box, where a Cossack is 
posted, like a statue on a queer pedestal, keeping his eyes 
intently fixed on the hostile bank. He is perched so high 
that one can scarcely discern his features, with no other 
companion than a bottle of vodka—Russian brandy—to 
which he resorts at frequent intervals for solace. 

From his elevated position his glance commands the 
plain to a great extent ; yet he is not always able to peer 
into the reed-thickets and the brushwood with which the 
country abounds. The enemy often, therefore, succeed 
in eluding his watch, and pounce upon a stanitza as sud- 
denly as a beast of prey from a jungle. 

The feline cunning displayed by the Circassians on such 
occasions is very wonderful, and the captures made by 
them the most startling. : 

It is said that during uhe war with Schamyl the Princes 
Chafchevadzy and Orbelian had their families, consisting 
of their princesses, their daughters and others, near the 
Russian camp. Apprised of this fact, and instigated by a 
spirit of revenge for the loss of a son whom the Musco- 
vites had captured, the mountain warrior had dispatched 
some of his most trusted officers, who, in the dead of 
the night, with about twenty followers, stealthily pass- 
ing the line of sentries, had entered the tents of the ladies, 
seized and lifted them on their horses, and succeeded 
in making their way out of the camp with the princesses, 
their daughters, French governess and all, without rais- 
ing the least alarm ! 

On predatory incursions, however, no mercy is shown 
nor quarter given. The men are slaughtered and the 
women carried into captivity. If the latter should barri- 
cade themselves in their houses, as they do, the assailants 
set fire to them and envelop them in flames. These un- 
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fortnnates are aware of their fate ; but they prefer perish- 
ing in the flames to captivity. 

Ths Bashi-bazouks of Turkey are certainly noted for 
their savage conduct ; but burning women and children 
is a purely Circassian innovation, and the Turks have im- 
proved their savageness by adopting it. Hence, due 
credit must be given to those attrocities committed in 
Bulgaria. 

But it is alleged that the Circassian is a queer com- 
pound of savage instincts and social virtues, and in illus- 
tration thereof the following story is recited by a surgeon 
of the Russian army in the Caucasus : 

‘One evening I sat at play at Stavropol with two 
young lieutenants, when my orderly entered with the 
announcement that orders had just been issued to march 
to Kaukaskaia. Heated by wine, I was in an adventur- 
ous mood, and hoping to encounter some romantic epi- 
sode, I felt a strong desire to join the expedition. I 
seized my musket and cartridge box, placed myself in 
rank and file, and we marched off to the beat of the drum. 
My wife knew nothing about it. This ‘sudden departure 
was occasioned by a dispatch from the commandant of 
the fort of Kaukaskaia, containing a pressing demand for 
reinforcements, as the ‘spies had informed him that he 
must prepare for the assault of a very large body of Cir- 
cassians. 

‘“When we reached the Kuban, the incursion of the 
mountaineers had already taken place. But we found 
the whole Cossack population on foot, and the ‘infantry 
and cannon prepared for the foe. We endeavored to cut 
off the retreat of the enemy from the Kuban, and after a 
slight resistance they dispersed and fled. A great portion 
of them sought refuge in the thickets and reeds, but one 
body, pressed on all sides, rushed into a post station, cut 
down the secretary, hostlers and guards, and barricaded 
themselves in the house. The Cossacks of the line at- 
tempted to storm it at once, but the Circassians defended 
themselves like devils. Some dozen Cossacks were shot 
off their horses, and the foremost assailants were cut to 
pieces at the door. TheCossacks drew back, delayed, and 
awaited the infantry. My company received orders to 
carry the post-house at the point of the bayonet. Our 
general was on the spot in person, his fiery-red counte- 
nance rendered purple with wrath and vodka. He bawled 
a fearful oath at our captain because he thought that he 
did not march fast enough, and that he was shy of Cir- 
cassian bullets. General ——ki was a man of coarse mind 
and barbarous severity. In his fits of passion he fright: 
ened us ten times more than all the Circassians put to. 
gether. His curses gaye wings to the legs of our captain, 
and the whole company set off running to storm the 
stations. The windows were broken, the doors burst in ; 
we fought in the house and the stables, and after twenty 
minutes of an indescribably murderous conflict, not a 
Circassian stirred, but all our officers and one-third of 
our men had fallen on the spot. 

‘“When all was over, the wounded had been transported 
to the Arepost, and we were in the act of burying the 
dead in a large pit, it happened that an old Circassian re- 
covered consciousness, and looked earnestly with his 
large eyes at the soldiers who were about to cast him in 
as acorpse. A soldier was raising his piece to run him 
through, when I interfered. The Circassian, who was 
awaiting the mortal stroke with perfect serenity, excited 
my compassion in a greater degree than I have ever ex- 
perienced on other occasions, and in all the warlike 
scenes of a twenty years’ military life in the Caucasus. 

“You have no conception how beautiful this old man 
was, and what noble eyes he had. Notwithstanding the 
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blood that disfigured his 
face, and his silvery 
beard, I thought I had 
never seen @ more vener- 
able head ; and he could 
not have created a more 
painful interest if he had 
been my own father. It 
is not uncommon for 
those whose finer feel- 
ings are not quite ex- 
tinguished by the hor- 
rors of war to experience 
revulsions like this after 
the heat of the fight is 
over. As long as the 
conflict rages and your 
blood boils, the most 
good-natured soldier is 
merciless. An hour 
sooner I should not have 
warded off the bayonet 
from the old man ; per- 
haps I should have run 
him through myself. I 
could mention numerous 
instances of humanity, 
especially in Poles, but 
I never saw them in the 
heat of battle. The smell 
of powder and the clash 
of bayonets and schas- 
chkas seem to extinguish pity in the softest hearts. Men 
of gentle nature are especially rare under the Russian 
colors, compared with those who have no feelings. The 
former are commonly young hands, for war corrupts and 
destroys the noblest natures, and in the Caucasus sooner 
than elsewhere. 

“T caused the Circassian to be carried to the hospital 
of the krepost, where one of my friends acted as chief 
surgeon. There was plenty of work for me now. I ob- 
tained leave of absence from barrack duty, and I ex- 
changed the musket for the scalpel, a common accident 
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in my life. Many Russians, as well as my Circassian, re- 
quired amputation. I cut off three fingers from his left 
hand. His 
right arm, 


which was 
much more 
injured, and 
his bad wound 
in the head, 
healed of 
themselves. 
When he was 
nearly cured 
I took him to 
my room, 
where my 
wife, who had 
followed me 
from Stavro- 
pel, nursed 
him very 
kindly. His 
convalescence 
gave me great- 
er pleasure 
than I ever 
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experienced from the 
cure of any other pa- 
tient. 

“The Circassian was a 
Mollah (clergyman). the 
beauty of his head gave 
an intimation of his 
gentle character and his 
piety. I procured him 
a Koran, in which he 
read from morning till 
night, and he was much 
given to prayer, which is 
not very usual with the 
Circassians. One day I 
made a little trip with 
my doctor along the 
line, in order to visit the 
patients. When I re- 
turned I learnt with sur- 
prise that my old Cir- 
cassian was flown. He 
was not narrowly 
watched, because he was 
considered to be too weak 
to run away. About 
noon he had crept to the 
banks of the river, where 
he used often to go and 
= warm his limbs in the 

sun. There he prayed, 

and then the sentry saw 
him plunge into the river and swim across with 
powerful strokes. I remained some time longer at Kau- 
kaskaia, but I heard nothing more of him. Nevertheless 
my wife fancied that a quarter of lamb which was brought 
as a present by a common Circassian came from the old 
man. 
‘‘ Five years later I was removed again to the Kuban, 
where I was directed to establish a hospital. I was often 
visited by invalid Circassians, and I made occasional 
visits to their aghuls, where I invariably met with a hos- 
pitable reception. Ths usual fee of a doctor in those 
mountains consists of milk, honey, bread, grapes and 
wine, and, as a rarity, halfalamb. Money is seldom or 
never given 
by the Cir- 
cassians, even 
if they are tor- 
mented by a 
painful mal- 
ady. They 
prefer to meet 
death with 
stoical indif- 
ference, rather 
than pay a 
couple of sil- 
ver roubles 
for a glass of 
physic. One 
day a sturdy 
young Circas 
sian called 
upon me, and 
begged me to 
visit hisgrand- 
father, who 
was ill in a 
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neighboring aghul. He assured me that I should be 
quite satisfied with my fee. I was in a bad temper, and 
having no inclination for the ride, I bluntly declined the 
proposition of the young man, notwithstanding the gentle 
but pressing supplication he made that I would accede to 
it. He persisted, however, in his request; he would 
absolutely take no refusal, and swore solemnly that if I 
went I should far from repent of it. At length he offered 
me a handful of roubles, which I might keep as a secur- 
ity if I happened not to be satisfied with the fee of my 
visit. Such an offer 
was very unusual, 
and I had never 
seen a disposition 
of this sort in the 
Circassian charac- 
ter. I might have 
been offended, with 
good reason, at the 
proposition, but 
the open counten- 
ance of the young 
mountaineer, who 
had ‘scarcely 
emerged from boy- 
hood, his honest 
look and_ noble 
bearing, ended by 
inspiring me with 
confidence and 
sympathy. In a 
querulous tone I 
ordered my _ ser- 
vant to saddle my 
horse, and crossed 
over the Kuban at 
Ustlaba, accompa- 


nied by myCossack 
servant and the 
Circassian. 


**The aghul was 
represented by the 
youth as being 
only fifteen versts 
from Ustlaba ; but 
we proceeded 
much further with- 
- out seeing the 
aghul. My servant 
became anxious, 
and drew my at- 
tention to the cir- 
cumstance that we 
had already passed 
the dwelling-place 
of the Psadvoks ; 
and I began to share his suspicions. To add to our annoy- 
ance, the road became more difficult, passing through 
endless bogs and reedy thickets. I no longer ventured to 
think of returning, and complained bitterly to my guide 
that he had led me astray ; but he remained perfectly 
placid, looked at me as honestly as before, and when he 
perceived that my anxiety was nevertheless on the increase, 
he handed me his pistols with the words, ‘Shoot me if 
you find yourself deceived by me.’ At length we caught 
sight of an aghul in a mountain ravine, which the youth 
pointed out to us. 

“‘T was led into the principal house, which was sur- 
mounted by a square tower with battlements. An old 
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man was seated in the second room, and saluted me in a 
very dignified manner by placing both hands on his heart. 
Imagine my astonishment when I recognized him as my 
old patient at Kaukaskaia! Our recognition and saluta- 
tion was very hearty, and soon his sons, daughters, 
grandsons and granddaughters advanced to salute their 
guest. All asked me about my wife, who had nursed the 
old man so carefully, and expressed their sorrow when 
they heard that she was dead. I cannot speak in too high 
terms of the handsome and flattering reception I en- 
countered from 
all, including the 
young and beauti- 
ful girls, who, 
though more 
graceful than the 
most elegant Pa- 
risians, were very 
coarsely attired. 
Their faces were 
unvailed, and they 
did not show the 
least constraint in 
their demeanor, as 
is usual with other 
Mohammedan fe- 
males. Carpets 
and burkas were 
arranged to give 
me a comfortable 
seat; bread, 
honey, wine and 
fruit, coffee and 
viands were hand- 
ed to me, and a 
whole lamb was 
placed on a spit to 

' roast over the char- 
coal. Never in my 
whole life have I 
felt so much pro- 
fessional pleasure 
as I experienced in 
the family circle of 
this most grateful 
Caucasian patient. 
“ Arti- Mollah— 
such was the old 
man’s name—ap- 
peared the most 
important individ- 
ual in the aghul, 
and the _ respect 
in which he was 
held was attested 
by the  circum- 
stance that none of the nobles ever ventured to sit down 
in his presence. My inquiry as to who required my 
advice, met with no direct reply, but I was informed that 
I should see in the evening. Soon after this there was a 
great stir in the aghul, much tumult and noise were per- 
ceptible without ; one band of knights arrived after an- 
other, and even before nightfall some thousands of Cir- 
cassians were encamped on the slopes of the mountains. 
I now began to perceive that a military expedition was 
projected, and I became deeply concerned. The young 
people bustled about in all directions, but the old Mollah 
remained perfectly tranquil, seated by my side. The room 
gradually filled with guests, who all appeared chieftains 
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of the highest rank, haughty, magnificent men, glit- 
tering with the most splendid arms. The Mollah entered 
into an animated conversation with them in the Adighé 
language, which I do not understand ; he seemed to be 
relating his connection with me. Their eagle eyes were 
fixed on me; long did they measure me with the most 
intent observation, and then they addressed me politely 
in the Tartar tongue, in which language the conversation 
was continued, as most of them understood it. 

‘© At this moment, which was one of such painful anx- 
iety to me, I did not think it opportune to press my old 
host with questions. But when the room became gradu- 
ally empty, and the splendid knights and horsemen 
seemed to have withdrawn, I ventured to request an ex- 
planation of the riddle. An attack was projected on the 
stanitza where I had established a hospital. A Polish de- 
serter was their guide, and the Circassians appeared con- 
fident of success. Arti-Mollah knew that I was living 
there ; he had induced me to leave it the déy before the 
projected attack on the stanitza, in order to save my life, 
and to this end he had sent his grandson to me with a 
polite message. Unhappily, the result only justified too 
well the daring confidence of the foe. They crossed the 
river during a pitch-dark night, without having attracted 
the observation of the Cossack outposts. The morning 
mist permitted the Circassians to creep close up to the 
stanitza, and the Polish deserter showel them the place 
where entrance was the easiest. Seldom has an incursion 
across the Kuban been more successful. The whole pop- 
ulation of the staniiza was surprised in sleep, the sentries 
were cut down, only a few succeeding in escaping in their 
shirts ; most of the men were put to death, the women and 
children were bound to the horses and carried off across 
the river. If the Mollah had ‘not induced me to leave, I 
should have undoubtedly perished, like most of my ac- 
quaintances. Whether I would or not, I was forced to 
stay as guest, or half a prisoner, in the home of Arti- 
Mollah, who was too old and infirm to follow the others ; 
whilst the men of his family accompanied the expedition. 
During their absence I was entertained in the most hos- 
pitable and kindly manner by the old man, the women 
and the girls. 

“On the following night the expedition returned. 
Their approach and their triumph were proclaimed afar 
off by the shouts of the horsemen, heavily laden with booty 
and prisoners, by the firing of muskets, and other tokens 
of rejoicing. My Cossack was frightened to death when 
he saw his wife and youngest boy among the prisoners, 
and he was almost beside himself with distress of mind. 
Arti-Mollah would not at first listen to my request, that 
they should at once be set at liberty, but he ultimately ac- 
ceded when I became more pressing. The matter was at- 
tended with many difficulties, though the Circassian who 
had possession of Peter’s wife and child belonged to the 
same tribe as Arti-Mollah. My Cossack was obliged to 
pledge himself to provide four oxen and thirty sheep as a 
compensation for them ; I stood security for him, and Peter 
recovered those whom he had lost. We were forced to 
pass two more days in the house of our host. At length 
I was suffered to depart with my man Peter. My old 
friend took leave of me in the same solemn and dignified 
manner as when he received me; many members of his 
family saluted me in rotation, with the most amiable and 
affectionate demonstrations. Amongst them I must men- 
tion a lovely granddaughter, graceful and rosy, the most 
beautiful nymph of the Caucasus that I had ever beheld, 
and whom I should have greatly preferred to carry back 
across the Kuban, instead of the splendid horse which was 
presented to me by the old man, 
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‘“Escorted by a few knights, we reached the Russian 
border without accident, and my adventure excited no 
little sensation, for such an instance of Circassian grati- 
tude was unprecedented. 

‘* Arti-Mollah is still living, and is reported to be still 
engaged, without intermission, in preaching hatred and 
war against the Russians. It is remarkable, however, 
that I have never heard a syllable from him since tbat 
time. I have occasionally sent messengers for the ex- 
change of prisoners, but I never received any answer. 
Perhaps the old man thinks that he has quite repaid his 
debt of gratitude by the service that he rendered me on 
that occasion, and possibly he now only looks upon me as 
a Russian, an enemy and an infidel, and not as the friend 
and physician who once healed, tended and nursed him.” 

Mohammedanism was early introduced into the Cau- 
casus ; and as that religion, unfortunately, inspires big- 
otry and fanaticism, it only rendered these semi-barbarous 
mountaineers more fierce than ever ; or, as the French 
would have it, ‘‘ Un Circassien double en Mussulman !” 

In 1823 a revival, or religious enthusiasm, was awakened 
by a certain Sheikh Mansour. After his death he was suc- 
ceeded by another enthusiast—Ghazy-Mollah, by name— 
who claimed to be directly inspired by God. His followers 
were called Miirids, who formed a warlike priesthood, and 
a kind of bodyguard for the prophet. Among his votaries, 
the Lesgees and the Tchetchentcheh tribes of Daghestan 
were the most ardent. With these Ghazy-Mollah warred 
for two years against the Russians; but finally, at the 
storm of the village of Himry, in 1832, he fell, sword in 
hand, exciting and inspiring his followers to revenge, and 
death to the giaours. 

All the Miirids that were with him fell on the spot ; 
among them was a young man, named Schamyl, struck by 
two balls and pierced by a bayonet ; he lay there, bathed 
in his blood, among the corpses of his companions. How 
he escaped that carnage or recovered from his wounds no 
one can tell, but he was, a few months after that event, 
found as the right hand man of Hamsad-Bey, who had 
assumed the functions of Ghazy-Mollah. This Hamsad- 
Bey being assassinated by‘some of his rivals, Schamyl 
succeeded him, and raising the standard of the prophet 
Ghazy-Mollah, proclaimed, in his name, the war of exter- 
mination against the Muscovites. 

Schamyl, the renowned warrior and chief of the Circas- 
sians, was born in 1797, at the village of Himry, in Dag- 
hestan, and became, at the age of thirty, the headman of 
the Tchetchentches. 

In person he was of medium size, with regular features, 
as is characteristic of the Circassian race ; his eyes full of 
fire, and his chin adorned with a full beard, combined 
with his native costume of a mountain chieftain, to give 
him a martial appearance, and he was altogether a noble- 
looking fellow. He was very abstemious in his habits, 
ate little, drank only water, and slept but a few hours. 
He was the only chieftain who succeeded in reconciling 
varied interests, and appeasing pride and jealousy. He 
so ingratiated himself with his people that he not only 
became their leader and chief, but was regarded as 2 
second prophet of Allah, next to Mohammed. 

The fastness of Akulcho was, for a long while, his resi- 
dence, whence he used to dart upon his foe most unex- 
pectedly, This fortress was attacked by General Grabbe, 
and dismantled by heavy artillery ; but the Tchetchent- 
ches, sheltering themselves in vaults and crevices, would 
rush out, discharge their rifles, and suddenly disappear. 
Many of the assaults made by the Russians were thus re- 
pulsed, but the fortress was finally carried by mining the 
rocks, which caused great slaughter. 
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The most wonderful part in this affair was, that 
Schamyl was not found among the dead! It seems that 
with a few of his followers he had retreated to the caverns 
of the mountains, where he constructed a kind of raft, 
and launching it into the stream, floated away thereon, 
under a heavy fire from both banks. 

Again another miracle! For all on the raft had per- 
ished ; yet one man was seen leaping into the river, who 
gained a safe landing, and then, striking for the mount- 
ains, disappeared. 

This proved to be no other than Schamy] ! 

After this defeat Schamyl selected a new spot for head- 
quarters in the fortress of Dargg, on account of its im- 
pregnable position. : 

General Grabbe, on learning of Schamyl’s whereabouts, 
attacked him there, not only without success, but the at- 
tempt proved most disastrous to the Russian arms. 
Upon this disaster the commanders were changed again 
and again, and finally Prince Woronzoff was placed at the 
head of the army of the Caucasus, with unlimited powers. 
This prince, instigated by a spirit of revenge for past 
disasters, redoubled his energy, and put in execution all 
his military powers and ability. Heroic feats on both 
sides signalized this campaign. Most interesting accounts 
are given by the Russian officers themselves of the diffi- 
cult and hazardous enterprises in which they had been 
engaged. The most disastrous of them was the utter de- 
feat of a column under Prince Woronzoff himself, who 
was directed by the Czar to make an advance into the 
mountains at all hazards. In obedience to this peremp- 
tory command, but much against his own judgment, he 
advanced with 5,000 men into the defiles, giving orders 
that a convoy of provisions and munitions of war should 
follow him. The convoy was attacked, and every one 
put hors du combat. Of course this expedition proved an 
entire failure, and the prince himself was with much pain 
and difficulty enabled to make his retreat, with a small 
remnant of followers, to the plain, whence he forwarded 
a Cesarean dispatch to his imperial master: ‘‘ Your Im- 
perial Majesty’s orders have been executed, and your 
army has perished !” 

This reminds us somewhat of the famous charge of the 
600 at Inkermann, when a French officer, seeing the rash 
elan of the English, exclaimed : 

“‘C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre !”” 

Notwithstanding this disaster Dargo fell, but the re- 
doubtable hero of the mountains was still at large. 

He was next heard from at Guinib, whither the new 
commander-in-chief, General Prince Baryatinsky, who 
had succeeded Prince Woronzoff, turned his attention, 
with the design of inclosing him in an iron circle, and 
reducing the area of his activity to a narrower limit. 

There is no part of Daghestan so replete with interest 
as the heights of Guinib, because it is the locality where 
Schamyl closed his military career. 

Guinib is a large mountain, isolated from all those 
around it, about 5,000 feet above the level of the Black 
Sea. It is about five miles long by three broad, and 
possesses a natural castellated wall of a gigantic type on 
its northern face, and on the others a parapet of equally 
gigantic proportions. On all sides it has a natural wall, 
the rocks being scarped directly down, varying in height 
from 1,000 to 1,500 feet. It has only three possible ap- 
proaches by which man can enter, and each of these diffi- 
eult of access, even where no resistance is offered. It 
was in this natural fortress that Schamyl, in 1859, made 
his last stand against the Muscovites. 

For thirty years Schamyl, having placed himself at the 
head of the Circassian tribes, had successfully defied the 
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whole strength and power of mighty Russia, occasioning 
her an enormous cost, both in men and money, through 
this protracted war, battling against odds, and driven 
from place to place, till he was traced to Guinib. The in- 
trepid general, well knowing the enormous advantages 
which would be gained by Russia by the reduction of the 
place, and thereby the termination of the war, and the 
gratitude and favor which the emperor and his country 
would shower upon him, determined to carry the place at 
all hazards. With this view he surrounded the mountain 
on all sides with an enormous force. At the spot where 
the present fort stands, that being the weakest point, 
Schamyl had erected a strong loopholed wall, which still 
exists. The place being thus made impregnable, General 
Baryatinsky had to resort to strategical measures, which 
were, to draw as large a portion of the enemy’s forces as 
possible to one point, and with this view, purposely in 
broad day, two battalions climbed up a mountain road to. 
the wall. Fully 2,000 feet did these resolute soldiers ad- 
vance, almost the whole time under a galling fire from 
above. Numbers fell, yet the main body advanced, until 
they reached the wall, which they at once resolutely as- 
saulted. The Circassians, who met their assailants with 
sword and dagger in hand and fanatical fury, preferred 
martyrdom to surrender, and out of the 250 men whom 
Schamyl had placed there, 150 perished in this defense. 
The assault having been made by day, produced the de- 
sired effect of drawing almost every man of the small 
force which Schamyl possessed to this point, leaving the 
other two passes almost undefended. Two other bodies 
of men having in the meantime scaled the intricate passes 
in the rear, entered the hill. Schamyl, finding himself 
completely surrounded and cut off from any chance of 
escape, surrendered at discretion. 

The glory and triumph of General Prince Baryatinsky 
now being complete, he seated himself upon a rock, and 
there received his brave enemy as a prisoner of war. The 
stone on which he sat has become memorable, a kiosk 
being built upon it, and an account of the circumstances 
carved upon it, just as the tree at Appomattox has been 
with us, where General I.ee surrendered to General 
Grant. 

The joy of the emperor on receiving the news of the 
event can be readily understood. 

Schamyl with his two sons was sent to St. Petersburg, 
where he was cordially received, and a yearly allowance 
of nearly $6,000 granted. 

I saw his eldest son, Ghazi-Mehmed Effendi, in Con- 
stantinople, a few years ago, where he is residing by per- 
mission of the Czar, with an annual pension of $4,000 
from Russia. He is tall and slim, with a prepossessing 
appearance, always wearing his own national costume. 
His younger brother is in the imperial army ; their 
father Schamy] having in 1870 died at the Russian capital. 

With the surrender of Schamyl the very want of a 
leader caused a suspension of hostilities, and final submis- 
sion to Russia with the privilege of expatriation. Turkey 
now availed herself of the opportunity and invited the 
Circassians to emigrate into her territories, from motives 
of state policy as well as religious zeal. 

The policy of the Turkish statesmen has for some time 
past been to create a unity of interest in the country, 
which could not be effected by reason of the diversified 
nationalities and multifarious creeds of her people. These 
sapient statesmen came to the conclusion that the requi- 
site unity could only be obtained through religion, and 
that religion was the Mohammedan, the professed faith of 
the dominant race. With this view, therefore, they con- 
cluded that the introduction of the Circassicns, who also 
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professed Islamism, would not only further their de- 
sign, but contribute vastly to the list of conscription, 
which was becoming daily smaller and smaller, the Chris- 
tians being exempt from military service. 

The Circassians, on the other hand, no longer able to 
exercise their predatory avocations, and deprived also of 
their favorite traffic in human flesh, and, moreover, in- 
stigated by a religious animosity and irrepressible hatred 
toward their conquerors, accepted the proffered offer, 
and migrated en masse into Turkey. They were, of course, 
enthusiastically received, and located in accordance with 
political principles, in regions 
where Christians predomi- 
nated. 

No sooner quartered, these 
emigrants began to indulge 
idiosyncratic de predations 
upon their neighbors, rob- 
bing, pillaging, killing and 
murdering. Naturally, a hue 
and cry was raised against 
them everywhere, but with- 
out avail, for the Turkish 
Government seemed to be 
either powerless or apathetic ; 
the fact being that the powers 
that be chuckled at the speedy 
accomplishment of their suc- 
cessful design ; for these very 
atrocities would either drive 
the Christians to apostasy, or 
if stubbornly maintained, to a 
diminution in numbers or final 
extinction — points greatly to 
be desired, as European inter- 
ference would thus be de- 
barred. Are we, then, to 
wonder at the atrocious act 


AN ABGHAZEE. 


committed with impunity by these villains in company 
with the Bashi-bazouks, who are nothing more than Mus- 
sulman savages thirsting for Christian blood, and hunger- 
ing for pillage ? / 


Maxy have been thought capable of governing until 
they were called to govern ; and others have been deemed 
incapable, who, when called into power, have most agree- 
ably disappointed public opinion by far surpassing all 
previous anticipation. The fact is, that the great and 
little vulgar too often judge of 
the blade by the scabbard ; 
and shining outward qualities, 
although they may excite first- 
rate expectations, are not un- 
usually found to be the com- 
panions of second-rate abili- 
ties. Whereas, to possess a 
head equal to the greatest 
events, and a heart superior to 
the strongest temptations, are 
qualities which may be pos- 
sessed so secretly that a man’s 
next-door neighbor shall not 
discover them until some un- 
foreseen and fortunate occa- 
sion has called them forth. 


WE most readily forgive that 
attack which affords us an op- 
portunity of reaping a splen- 
= did triumph. A wise man 

é will not sally forth from his 
doors to cudgel a fool who 
is in the act of breaking his 
windows by pelting them with 
guineas. 
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TRUE TO UNTRUTH.—‘‘ HE DREW HIMSELF UP UNTIL HE HAD ONE KNEE OVER THE SILL, WHENCE HE WAS ABLE TO GET INTO 
THE ROOM.” 


TRUE TO 


UNTRUTH. 


By AUDREY FRERE. 
CHapTer VY. 


Mavrice staid at nome that evening, and smoked sev- 
eral reflective cigars in a corner of the billiard-room, the 
click of the balls and the cheerful chatter of the village 
worthies sounding far off and vague through the mists of 
his reverie. He was half inclined to laugh at himself for 
his Quixotism, and the magnitude of the responsibility he 
had undertaken somewhat appalled him ; but having set 
his hand to the plow, he felt disinclined to draw back. 

To his simple, direct mind, the object of his care was 
not a lovely woman in sorrow, but a human soul in pain— 
that this soul should be a woman’s, only complicated mat- 
ters a little by his lesser knowledge of its needs. But he 
thought he saw his way clearly. 

“‘Anodynes first, tonics afterward; I must find some 
kind of mental anesthetic,’’ was the conclusion to which 
his musings brought him ; which conclusion found its 
practical result next morning in several letters, written 
and dispatched to various addresses in Paris. 

Vol. XVI., No. 4—29 


Having seen his correspondence safely into the hands 
of the old postman on his ten o’clock appearance, Mr. 
Pierpont proceeded leisurely across the bridge. The 
tower was apparently deserted, so he strolled on past it, 
skirting the edge of the wood for some half mile further, 
when, turning the corner of a big bush, he came suddenly 
upon Dolores and Bertie. 

Dolores had slept heavily all night, and till late in the 
morning— the kind of sleep that they say comes upon men 
taken from the rack. She awoke wondering and angry at 
herself, recalling the events of the preceding evening with 
a miserable kind of terror at her own weakness, as she 
stigmatized it, and resolved, in a stormy revulsion of feel- 
ing, to keep the new, intrusive “friend ” at a distance. 

Having dressed and breakfasted hastily, she took 
Bertie, and slipping into the wood behind the tower, 
hastened through it until she came out upon the roadway, 
some distance from the village, and here she had seated 
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herself to rest and breathe—safely, as she thought ; when, 
lo! the enemy was upon her! She sprang up, and taking 
Bertie’s hand, threw back her head in the old way, and 
with drooping eyelids attempted to pass him with her 
usual cold bow. 

But she found her way barred. 

‘Oh, no, Dolores ; you are very rude. One at least 
looks at a friend when one meets him on a Summer morn- 
ing.” es 

He stood straight in front of her, strong and manly, his 
dark-blue eyes smiling down somewhat masterfully upon 
her pale, indignant little face ; she glanced up against her 
will and met his look. He took both her hands in his 
firmly. e 

‘* You are angry with me this morning—and with your- 
self. You may scold yourself as much as you like—you 
can’t do it too much, for you need seolding badly on 
many accounts ; but I cannot have you angry with me.” 

The pleasant, good-tempered voice, with its touch of 
masculine firmness, soothed and comforted her self-tor- 
ments almost against her will; she felt her resolution to 
be hard and cold, melting before his words and the warm, 
friendly clasp of his hands. 

‘«T particularly want you to be amiable to me to-day,” 
he went on; ‘‘ because I have a great favor to ask ?” 

‘© A favor ? Of me?” a touch of the old, forlorn bitter- 
ness in her tone. 

“Yes ; it is in your power to help a budding genius 
who has still his name to make. I am the budding 
genius, and I want you to let me paint Bertie. He is 
such a magnificent piece of form and color,” continued 
this crafty diplomatist, ‘that if I can only paint him as 
I see him, his fame and mine will go abroad throughout 
two hemispheres.” 

Dolores turned and devoured the unconscious Bertie 
with humid eyes of gratified mother-love. 

‘He is beautiful,” she said, proudly. ‘‘ I shall like to 
have him painted—but he will never stand still.” 

“Tf you will hold him on your lap and sit in the door- 
way, as I first saw you, I think we can manage. May I 
bring up some things this afternoon and begin ? I shall 
want to make a few charcoal studies of him before putting 
him on canvas, as I mean to make this the best thing I 
have ever done.” 

He looked down at Dolores ; there was a faint flush on 
her cheeks, and just a hint of complacency in her expres- 
sion. No woman was ever yet insensible to the charm of 
being associated by a man with his most earnest effort at 
success ; and to a good woman there is inexpressible 
sweetness in having been instrumental in forwarding it. 
Maurice had ‘builded better than he knew.” 

“Yes, begin at once, by all means. But how am I to 
dress him ?” 

This great point, of course, necessitated earnest discus- 
sion, and as they had turned and were walking slowly 
homeward, Maurice found means to make the interesting 
subject of the portrait and its accessories last until they 
reached the tower, where he left Dolores, pledged to an 
indefinite number of sittings. 

They were a great success. The long, warm morning’s 
play tired Bertie so much that he was content to sit 
quietly in his mother’s lap during the greater part of the 
drowsy July afternoon, and the low-toned ripple of con- 

, Yersation between Dolores and Maurice often lulled him 
into an hour’s sound nap, during which Mr. Pierpont 
would make studies of his model’s plump little hands and 
feet. 

‘“My baby’s feet !” said Dolores, on one of these occa- 
sions, taking up one of the soft, pink little marvels and 


kissing it passionately—‘‘ oh, my heart aches when I think 
of the weary road my baby’s feet must travel, and of the 
stones and thorns that must wound them! Mr. Pierpont, 
I am devoutly glad he is not a girl—it would have been so 
much harder for her, that if he were one, I think I should 
take her in my arms some dark night and go to sleep at 
the bottom of the river.” 

“‘There’s a confusion of pronouns !” said Maurice, un- 
sympathizingly. 

Doleres frowned impatiently, and sighed a little. 
Maurice watched her furtively. 

‘* What is wrong now, madame ?” 

“« You are so— hard, sometimes.” 

‘* And you are so morbid.” 

‘Have I not reason to be ?” passionately. 

‘“Not when I am making myself so very agreeable. 
For two hours past I have entertained you in every possi- 
ble way. I have sung you all the tunes in the last new 
opera; given you a brief summary of the Buddhist reli- 
gion ; criticised Browning’s latest poem, and told you four 
new and funny anecdotes, one of which, at least, is only 
five years old—and you reward me by expressing a wish 
to drown yourself.” 

“Ts it to be wondered at, after all that ?” asked Dolores. 

Maurice fairly jumped, and turned such a surprised 
pair of eyes on Dolores that a little laugh, full of fun, 
broke from her lips ; the next instant she blushed scarlet, 
and, with tears in her eyes, glanced deprecatingly at 
Maurice. 

“Oh, you very foolish child! Now you are vexed with 
yourself for having dared to forget your sorrow for one 
brief moment, and you are afraid I shall think the less of 
you for it, too. Dolores, yon make me very angry with 
you sometimes—to the point of sympathizing with ‘‘ the 
great Earl Doorm.” Do you want to know how? No? 
Then I will tell you. It is when you willfully dwell on 
your grief until your face grows dead-white with your 
painful thoughts ; and then I feel like exclaiming, with 
that amiable member of the British aristocracy : 


“TI never yet beheld a thing so pale. 
God’s curse! it makes me mad to see you weep.” 


Dolores flushed—this time a little angrily. 

‘«That is so like a man—to be impatient of what dims a 
woman’s beauty.” 

‘““For cool conceit I never heard the equal of that 
speech,” remarked Maurice, addressing the ambient air. 

A little laugh, half-vexed, broke from Dolores again. 


“You know I did not mean that, Mr. Pierpont. But 
you want to provoke me, I believe.” 
‘« *T likes to be aggrawatin’,’”’ quoted Maurice. ‘‘ No, 


my highest ambition is simply to make the corners of 
your mouth turn up instead of down. And you make it 
very hard for me. When I paint your portrait it shall be 
with a scroll coming out of your mouth, bearing the 
words of the old canzonet ° 
* Go—you may call it madness, folly; 
You shall not drive my grief away: 
There's such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay.” 


This time Dolores laughed irrepressibly, and the merry 
sound awoke Bertie. 

“*Come, Bertie,” said Maurice, ‘‘let you and I try to 
open this little box I brought with me, and see what won- 
derful things there are in it.” 

‘“¢ Mamma, too,” said Bertie. 

‘‘No; mamma is not a good girl. She eannot see what 
is in it unless she gives us two things we both very much 
want.” 
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‘Two sings ?” 

“Yes ; if she gives us a smile apiece she may look too.” 

‘*T am not inquisitive,” said Dolores, with an assump- 
tion of complete indifference ; but the next instant she 
paid the required fee with great docility, and bent over 
the small, square deal case with almost as much interest 
as Bertie. 

Maurice took a key from a sealed envelope directed to 
himself, and opening the box, took out first a quantity of 
shavings, then, piece by piece, an exquisite set of Japanese 
tea-things, a spirit-lamp, a bottle-of alcohol, a Chinese 
canister of tea, and a plum-cake in tight silver-paper 
wrappings. 

‘* Madame and monsieur, I have the honor to invite you 
to the first of an indefinite series of afternoon teas,” said 
Maurice, bowing profoundly. 

‘‘Oh, how pretty !” sighed Dolores, her eyes sparkling 
at the dainty porcelain. ‘‘I will get some milk and sugar, 
and we will have it out here. It is so long since I tasted 
tea,” she said, so gratefully that Maurice felt a pang of 
self-contempt as he thought of all the comforts he had 
been enjoying while\this delicate girl had been enduring 
privations. 

He carried out the deal table, and they sat around it on 
the soft grass in the shadow of the tower, Maurice remark- 
ing that ‘‘he shouldn’t feel at all surprised to see Alice 
out of ‘Wonderland’ coming toward them from the wood, 
they were so like the ‘mad tea-party,’ and Bertie so well 
represented the dormouse.” 


CuHarrer VI. 


Earuy one morning at the end of August a procession 
“might have been seen” advancing over the bridge 
toward the tower. 

In the van was Mr. Pierpont, carrying a light ladder 
over his shoulder, and a tool-bag in the other hand ; the 
body consisted of a boy wheeling a heaped-up barrow, 
covered with a dark-red cloth ; and the rear was brought 
up by two men pushing a handcart, on which was a verit- 
able piano, its dark, polished rosewood reflecting the sun- 
light in cheery twinkles. 

Arrived on the grass before the tower, the army halted, 
and deployed in line ; at the same instant Dolores’s sur- 
prised face appeared at an upper window, charmingly 
framed in ivy and rose-leaves. 

‘‘ What on earth——” she exclaims with a sunny smile, 
then her eyes fell on the piano, and a low-toned ‘ Ah !” of 
absolute rapture escaped her. 

Maurice contemplated his patient with proud satisfac- 
tion; her face was as pale as ever, but with a healthy 
pallor ; her cheeks had filled out, one having gone so far 
as to develope a charming dimple; the once wistful, 
sombre eyes met his confidingly, bright, alert, yet soft, 
and the bitter little lines around the lips and over the 
brows had been smoothed out by the relaxed tension of 
overstrained nerves. 

‘Did you send for that to Paris ?” she asked in an awe- 
struck tone, coming out of the doorway. 

“T did, madame ; it was eating its head off in storage, 
so I thought it might as well help to shorten for us the 
long Autumn evenings that are coming.” 

‘‘How good you are to me! First, all those books ; 
then the magazines, bonbons, toys, and now ¢this/ Let 
them put it in here, next to the dresser,” she said, run- 
ning in eagerly. ‘It’s too aristocratic for its surround- 
ings,” she went on, rather ruefully, when the highly 
finished bit of cabinet work was at last in its place. 

‘*You wait awhile,” said Maurice, mysteriously. ‘‘ Now, 


Madame Dolores, I want you to go and meditate on the 
banks of the river for half an hour—I—no; go over to 
Madame Martin’s, get all the latest scandal, and a sheaf of 
sunflowers—as many as you can carry, and with stems as 
long as yourself.” 

‘But I cannot leave the tower. 
up-stairs.” 

“TU attend to him if he wakes—stay him with apples 
and comfort him with flagons of milk. Do go—isn’t it 
always best for you to do asI tell you ?” bending his head 
to look into her eyes imperiously. 

‘* Yes,” she said, softly and seriously, meeting the look 
with one of gentle gratitude ; and obediently wended her 
way to Madame Martin’s. 

That kindly little woman having been, with the curé, 
early initiated by Maurice into the conspiracy ‘for the 
prevention of slow suicide,” as he termed it, welcomed 
‘‘her child” with effusive affection, and rejoiced un- 
feignedly over Dolores’s continued improvement. 

‘‘Seest thou, my child,” she began, as they stood 
among the royal, large-leaved sunflowers, overtopped for 
the most part by their great yellow disks, flagrant 
against the deep blue sky; ‘‘seest thou, Monsieur 
Maurice is an angel of the good God. Never have I seen 
a@ young man handsome and gay and gamin as he, who 
would give more than a passing thought to the sorrows of 
others. They will put their hands in their pockets, give 
of their fortunes sometimes ; but he, he gives of his soul 
as well. 

‘And yesterday, when la Mathurine—the Miller's wife— 
she has an evil tongue, that womar —when she said to 
me: ‘Monsieur the artist seems t:, be amusing himself 
very well at the tower; they say he is courting the 
Englishwoman ’—I was able to set her to rights at once. 
For what did Monsieur Maurice say to me himself some 
time ago? ‘Madame Martin,’ he said, very gravely, for 
Thad joked him a little about you, ‘ put all such thoughts 
out of your head once and for all. I have no admiration 
for Madame de Vilbac, for all her beauty ; she is not the 
kind of woman I admire—she is too cold, and—English. 
But I have a young sister at home, and when I think of 
her I cannot bear to see another woman as young as she is 
suffering so cruelly, without any one to befriend her.” 

Dolores winced. Madame Martin observed her out of 
the corners of her shrewd eyes, and went on with the ut- 
most ingenuousness. ; 

‘* Seest thou, my child, the young men always like the 
women best who are prettily dressed, and wear fresh flow- 
ers and ribbons. I was not lady’s-maid for ten years 
without finding that out. And it does you the greatest 
honor, my child, that you always wear your old black 
dress ; it is in these ways that a woman shows how much 
she loved and respected her husband. I said to Monsieur 
Maurice the other day that I was sure you had so wor- 
shiped Monsieur de Vilbac, rest his soul, that you never 
could get over——” 

‘‘Madame Martin,” said Dolores, quietly and firmly— 
she had been growing paler and sadder as the little woman 
went on with her voluble, seemingly heedless chatter, 
‘you are not kind. You know how it pains me to have 
my troubles alluded to; and it is not like you to gossip 
about me to Monsieur Pierpont. I beg of you not to do 
it again, if you have any affection for me.” 

‘* My little one, I meant no harm—and he never listened 
to me, anyway. Ah, bah! Who pays any attention to 
an old woman like me? But I will never say another 
word, as you don’t like it, for you know that Martin and I 
love you like our own child,” she ended, with tears of 
real affection shining in her bright, dark eyes, 


Bertie is still asleep 
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Dolores, with the childlike impulsiveness no experi- 
ence, however bitter, had been able entirely to crush, put 
her arms round the good little hypocrite’s neck and kissed 
her fondly ; and as she went home across the bridge, with 
her arms full of sunflowers, she resolutely put away from 
her with newborn, stubborn strength of will to enjoy and 
not to endure, the teasing thoughts which Madame Mar- 
tin’s ‘‘ cunning-simple” words had raised. 

When she reached home the men had gone, aad Maurice 
came to meet her. 

“‘Stay there a minute,” he said, taking the sunflowers 
from her, and disappearing for a few moments into the 
tower. ‘‘ Now come,” he cried. 

She stepped to the door ; an Algerian blanket, gay with 
red and white stripes, hung inside it, and moved easily 
aside on tinkling rings ; another lay all over the chintz 
sofa. All around the walls, from brass rods, hung lovely 
fantastic draperies—here a Japanese gown, richest blue, 
with gold embroideries ; there, a wide crimson Spanish 
sash, such as girds the matadores in their gala dress ; 
further on, soft old silken curtains of a faded golden- 
green, which might have hung in Marie Antoinette’s bou- 
doir ; or a heavy piece of apricot plush, glowing as Sum- 
mer itself; and behind the dark, shining piano fell a 
soberly tinted panel of old tapestry, representing impos- 
sible birds on unimaginable trees. 

At every division stood high Egyptian or Algerian jars, 
holding a sheaf of tall, feathery reeds, or of brilliant sun- 
flowers, and the effect of the whole in the circular room, 
with its low, latticed windows, was indescribably quaint 
and full of lovely effects of color. 

“I told you the piano would lack no congenial sur- 
roundings,” said Maurice, triumphantly. 

‘*No, you didn’t,” said Dolores, laughing from pure 
delight. ‘‘It is a feast!” she sighed, her eyes dwelling 
thirstily on all the beauty of color and material. 

“You are pleased ? ButI needn’t ask—I see you are. 
These are the spoils of my studio. I thought they had 
better be here than where moth and rust doth corrupt.” 

“Tt is J who am not aristocratic enough for my sur- 
roundings now,” said Dolores, dolefully, glancing at her 
threadbare black dress. 

Maurice looked at her. 

“You are like a lily in a faded sheath,” he said. ‘I 
somtimes wonder,” he went on, with a diffidence unusual 
in him, ‘‘how you would seem to me dressed like other 
women. I should like to see you in something—pretty.” 

Dolores turned away to the window abruptly, and he 
felt chilled ; he scarcely knew why ; but thinking he had 
perhaps wounded her by his reference to her mORERIE: 
dress, he changed the subject at once. 

“‘T must go and put in a hard day’s Pek at the curé,” 
he said, cheerfully. ‘‘ But I will come in time for tea this 
afternoon, if I may.” 

“Tf you may! Of course—and bring the curé with you. 
I hayé not seen him for two days,” she said, still looking 
away from him. 

‘*T will bring him—and—forgive me, Dolores, for blun- 
dering so foolishly just now. I am always making such 
stupid mistakes,” he said, imploringly, as she still stood 
with averted head. 

‘‘Don’t be so humble,” she replied, pettishly. ‘‘ When 
you talk like that you remind me of Totar when he has 
done something wrong, and goes over on his back, with 
his paws in the air—it’s abject !” 

‘‘Au revoir, then,” said Maurice, biting his lip and 
walking off, with his head very high. ‘‘ Grateful, gentle 
creature! A nice speech to make, after my trying so hard 
to please her! Well, poor little woman, I daresay I did 
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annoy her, and they say convalescents are always cross. 
We'll make it up at tea-time.” 

Dolores stood irresolute for a moment, and then went 
to the door and looked out after him, Bertie clinging to 
her skirts. 

“Uncle Maurice is c’oss,” 

“‘T’m afraid he is, baby. 
we're sorry ?” 

‘Give him some candy,” said Bertie, decisively. 

‘Well, we'll go up-stairs and look for some ; shall we ? 
Mamma thinks, Bertie, that in her big box up-stairs she 
has—just—the—candy—Uncle Maurice will like.” 

Four o’clock struck as Maurice came across the grass 
toward the tower ; the tea-table stood ready outside, the 
little kettle was bubbling cheerily over the spirit-lamp, 
and the wasps were making their usual raids on cake and 
sugar undisturbed ; but the presiding goddess was not 
visible. 

“Still cross, I wonder ?” thought Maurice, a little 
uneasy. 

He went to the half-open door and knocked softly. 

‘*Come in,” said a by no means unamiable voice. 

He stooped his tall head and entered. 

Who was this standing with her back to him, arranging 
some late roses in a blue jug on the piano ? 

A tall, lovely lady, clad in flowing, creamy, sheerest 
muslin, billow upon.billow lying on the floor round her 
feet ; bare, white arms raised gleaming from lace-ruffled 
elbow-sleeves ; golden-brown hair brushed sleekly upward 
and twisted into a gracefnl knot high on top of the small 
head, the long, white, downy nape of the neck rising 
superbly from the ruffle of lace around the throat—who 
could this be ? 

As Maurice stood and gazed on the apparition the fair 
head drooped, and a rosy flush crept slowly up the white 
nape, dying the little ears deepest pink. She turned 
slowly to face him ; little rings of hair waved over her 
forehead, and her cheeks were gleaming like the heart of a 
blush-rose. 

‘‘Dolores! Did you do this for me ?” he asked, husk- 
ily and impulsively. 

“T was cross and unjust to you this morning,” she an- 
swered, looking up candidly, ‘‘and I remembered you 
had made a wish to see me look—like other women.” 

‘Well, you don’t look like them, not a bit,” he said, 
with decision. 

Her face fell. 

“‘ Have I forgotten how to dress, then ?” she said, plain- 
tively. 

‘* Nobody knows how but you,” he replied, his trained 
eye noting every detail of the dainty toilet-—the roses at 
throat and belt, the creamy satin of the bows, dotted here 
and there ; but always coming back to the refined, exqui- 
site face, now seen for the first time in its proper setting. 

“©*You are pleased? But I needn’t ask—you are,’ ” 
quoted Dolores, merrily. ‘‘ Now let me go and astonish 
the curé—he has arrived, for I hear Bertie intriguing for 
@ piece of sugar.” 

‘‘Pitty mamma!” cried Bertie, running to meet her as 
she trailed her snowy draperies superbly over the door- 
stone. 

The curé stood mute, with a grave, somewhat pained, 
expression on his face. 

“Am T not beautiful, my father ?” asked Dolores, mak- 
ing him a magnificent courtesy. 

‘“‘Very beautiful, my child,” he replied, with an effort. 

But although he remained singularly silent and ab- 
stracted, Dolores failed to notice it. She was as gay, 
Maurice thought, as she must have been when she came 


said Bertie, with conviction. 
What shall we do to show him 
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here first, a seventeen-years’ old bride, and in her sweet, 
infectious merriment every vestige of the cold, repellent 
woman whom he had first known, and rather disliked, two 
months before, seemed to be swept away for ever. Even 
the curé could not remain proof against her influence, and 
shaking off his depression, joined with his usual kindly 
warmth in the cheerful chatter. 

‘*T shall be afraid of thieves now I have all these lovely 
things in my care,” Dolores remarked, suddenly. 

“T never thought of that,” said Maurice, disturbed. 
‘You must let me get you a watch-dog. A fiercebull-dog 
would keep any ruffian at bay.” 

“T should be afraid of such a guardian on Bertie’s ac- 
count. No, I must trust to my alarm-bell, which my kind 
landlord put up for me with his own hands,” she said, 
smiling at the curé. ‘‘ You need not make faces at me, 
Monsieur le Curé,”’ she went on, turning up her chin im- 
pertinently. ‘‘I am going to tell Monsieur Pierpont all 
about it.” 

‘Tell me? What ?” 

“Do so if you like, my child,” said the curé, indul- 
rently. 

“You are not, perhaps, aware,” began Dolores, pomp- 
ously, ‘‘that this old tower was once the pigeon-cote be- 
longing to the Chateau de Maugeais.”’ 

“The family must have lived on pigeon-pie,” inter- 
rupted Maurice, frivolously. 

Dolores scowled at him, and proceeded : 

“You may judge of the size of the chateau by that of 
the colombier, The cocks and hens, turkeys and ducks, 
inhabited the ground-floor, and the pigeons kept house 
above. When the chateau was razed to the ground in 
1793 by the infuriated peasantry, who had always hated 
their feudal lords for their tyranny, the order was, ‘Not 
to leave one stone of the castle on another, and to plant 
the site with trees,’ and it was literally fulfilled, the stones 
being carted away and broken up to mend roads with. 
But they left the coiombier standing, to serve as a store- 
house for the village community.” 

‘But what has that to do with Monsieur le Curé ?” 

“Everything. The De Maugeais were guillotined, most 
of them ; but one escaped, and lived in exile. And when 
the troubles were all over his grandson was sent to school 
in Paris, and became a distinguished soldier. He gained 
medals, and made love, and fought duels (don’t inter- 
rupt me, Monsieur le Curé), and then he grew tired of 
bloodshed and pretty women—for which I don’t blame 
him—and became a diplomatist ; and then he wearied of 
kings, and courts, and governments, and the world, so he 
took orders, and was made a priest—and there he sits !” 
concluded Dolores, with a dramatic flourish of her hand 
toward the curé. 

“Ts this true, Monsieur le Curé ?”’ 

“Absolutely, my son. I am the last of the De Mau- 
geais,” said the curé, cheerfully. 

‘* How sad !” exclaimed Maurice, involuntarily. 

“Not so. As I told you in the church, we were a 
wicked race, and it is well there are no more of us.” 

‘‘And he is my landlord, because when he had been 
Lere some time, and had endeared himself to the people 
as their priest, they found out who he was, and the Com- 
mune yoted to give him back all that was left of his an- 
cestral possessions—the old pigeon-cote. And when a 
certain poor girl came here in miserable poverty, seeking 
a lonely spot to die in, he furnished the tower, and white- 
washed it with his own hands—and put up an alarm-bell 
himself—and——” 

Dolores broke down, and, seizing the curé’s hand, 
kissed it, sobbing softly. 


‘‘ There, there |" said the curé. ‘‘ We will say no more 
about it. Now I must be going.” 

‘*Not until you have promised to come up again this 
evening, and hear Monsieur Pierpont play and sing. Do 
not come until about ten o’clock—baby is rather restless 
these hot nights, and I cannot get him really to sleep 
before then.” 

“‘T will come, certainly, my child. I love music.” 

“How good he is!” said Dolores, looking after him 
with wet eyes. ‘‘ How good everybody is!” she sighed, 
and catching up Bertie, she held him close to her, drop- 
ping tender kisses all over the sweet baby face. 

‘Dolores, do put that heavy child down,” said Maurice, 
suddenly. 

“He isn’t heavy,” she said, looking at him in surprise. 
“Is ou, my beauty ?” she went on, continuing her pretty 
pastime of finding out another sweet spot to kiss. 

‘He is crushing your pretty dress,” said Maurice, im- 
patiently, biting his mustache and glaring at the uncon- 
scious but happy Bertie. 

“Uncle Maurice is cross again; but we don’t ore 
why, and we won’t apologize this time, baby,” murmured 
Dolores, lovely, but rebellious. 

‘“Well, I must be going, too,” said Maurice, trying hard 
to recover his unaccountably lost temper. 

“But you will come up to-night and sing for me ?” 

‘‘ All right, I'll come,” and he pulled his hat over his 
eyes, and walked away quickly. 

“All right, I'll come’!’”’ mimicked Dolores. 


y? 


the matter with Uncle Maurice again, baby ? 


«What is 
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UncuE Maurice went home to an unsatisfactory dinner 
and a decidedly poor cigar ; at least, that these panaceas 
to irritable masculine nerves failed of their usual standard. 
of excellence seemed proved by his letting the one grow 
cold and the other go out while he sat, with his eyes fixed 
on vacancy and his brows knitted as one who strives to- 
solve a knotty problem. To his mental vision, however, 
nothing more complex or algebraic appeared than a drift 
of snowy muslin, a white, downy nape crowned by an 
upward sweep of bright hair, and a warm, conscious flush 
rising like a tide, and tinting creamy skin and pearly 
ears, as the sun’s farewell kiss suffuses the transparent 
purity of the Yungfrau. 

This little transformation scene enacted itself again and 
again for Maurice’s benefit, and with each repetition its 
sweet significance sank more warmly into his soul, while 
his heart grew ever wider and deeper to receive this 
wonderful guest, the which, having once entered in with 
its train of all lovely possibilities, should never depart 
thence until its faithful shelter crumbled into dust. 

Delores was wandering up and down between the vine- 
trellises as Maurice came up to her a few hours later, the 
moonlight etherealizing her in her white, gleaming robes 
till she looked like a spirit. The deep, musical clock 
bell struck ten. Maurice said no word, but stood still, 
drinking in her beauty as if he had never seen it before. 

‘“Why do you look at me so ?” she asked, gazing up at 
him with frank eyes. 

‘‘T want to learn you all over again,” he said, softly. 
‘‘T feel as if I had never seen you before.” 

‘‘What ! does a poor little white dress make all that 
difference ?” she asked, rather contemptuously. 

“No; it is not the dress—it was not the dress, I should 
say.” 

“‘T don’t understand you to-night.” 

‘I don’t understand myself; or, rather, I do—at last— 
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at last!’ He moved nearer to her, and taking both her 
hands in his, looked into her upraised, wondering eyes. 
A subtle warmth from her fair, womanly presence seemed 
to envelop him in a newer, rarer atmosphere. ‘‘ Dolores,” 
he said, beseechingly. ‘‘ Dolores, I want to ask you 
something. Promise me you will not be angry with me, 
I dare so much in asking it. Its answer means so much to 
me that you shall not let small pride and cold reserve 
stand between us now. Dolores——” he drew a deep 
breath and paused, looking at her as if her next words 
might drive him from her sweet presence for ever. The 
moonlight through the vine-leaves made soft, flickering 
shadows on her white dress, and sent a tremulous ripple 
of light and shade over her face. She still looked up at 
him questioningly, almost blankly. ‘‘ Tell me’’—he bent 
his head to read her soul in her eyes—‘‘ tell me, Dolores, 
did you love your husband with all your heart ?” 

‘*My children, the dew is falling heavily,” said the 
curé’s grave, full voice. Maurice dropped Dolores’ 
hands. She stood still a moment, still looking at him 
wonderingly ; then, passing her hand over her eyes, she 
said, dreamily: ‘‘ Yes, let us go in. And play for us, 
Monsieur Maurice, please.” 

Maurice flung open the piano, and dashed into a wild 
sea-song, full of the triumphant rush and surge of the 
mighty billows, and followed it with a drinking song of 
Béranger’s, all verve and gayety, yet with a strange little 
sob in it here and there. Then his fingers broke into a 
little rippling, swaying valse of Chopin’s, and presently 
the wistful, searching motives of Schumann’s ‘‘ Warum ?” 
asked their unanswered questions. 

The faint lamplight shone on the folds of the silken 
and plush hangings in soft gleams of color ; a White ray 
of moonlight, crossed by the flickering tree- shadows, 
streamed in through the window and lingered caressingly 
on Dolores’ fair head, where she leaned musing in a corner 
of the sofa. Maurice played and sang on. He felt no 
need of speech to-night, for was he not letting out his 
whole soul in music to the girl who sat there silent, her 
soft, white draperies so near him that the faint perfume 
from them scented the air he breathed ? 

The curé, too, sat silent, dark and impassive in his 
black robes as an image of Fate ; his face, graver than was 
its wont, leaning on his hand. The moonlight left the 
window, the lamp burned dimmer, a sudden sough of 
wind waved the curtain at the door. Maurice felt the 
silence grow chill about him, while a strain of bitter fore- 
boding from some unknown source dashed the sweetness 
of his first intoxicating draught of love. 

Insensibly his fingers glided into a passionate, throbbing 
minor melody, and he sang : 

“The great trees gloom around us in the June night, 
The scented dew is dropping from the lime, 
And we stand face to face beneath the moonlight, 

This one last time. 


“ My little girl shall never curse her lover; 
My white dove’s breast must bear no stain of crime; 
We have but met to say that all is over, 
This one last time. 


“This hurts—that June and moonlight, leaf and blossom 
Make fair each year with-sweet recurrent rhyme, 
And you but lay your head upon my bosom, 
This one last time! 
“Tt was a dream—the sorrow and the parting! 
We are the only two on God’s wide earth— 
There's nothing wakes but love, and us, and moonlight— 
We know how little all the rest is worth! 


“Thero strikes the hour! Come closer still, my darling! 
You are my own until the tee’ve shall chime— 
Drink our hot tears as my lips cling to your lips, 
This last, last time |” 


The last chord died away. Dolores rose suddenly, and 
moved to the door. 

“Tt rains,’”’ she said. 

There was a faint, restless cry from above. 

“I must go to baby,” she said, her voice a little un- 
steady. ‘‘I’m afraid I must be rude enough to bid you 
both good-night. Thank you for the music, Mr. Pier- 
pont.” 

Maurice and the curé rose. 

“Will you walk on, Monsieur Maurice?” said the 
priest. ‘‘I have something to say to madame, and shall 
catch you up before you have gone far, I dare say.” 

Maurice took Dolores’s hand in his a moment. 

‘*Good-night,” he said. ‘‘I shall see you early to-mor- 


‘row, shall I not ?” and in a minute they heard the sharp’ 


ring of his footsteps as he crossed the bridge. a 

The curé stood with grave and searching eyes in frent 
of Dolores. 

‘*My child, what is the meaning of this ?” 

‘¢ Of what, father ?” 

‘First, of this dress ?”’ 

‘“My father, I was so tired of my shabby old black 
gown—and this is the only other one I have left.” 

‘Dolores, that is not worthy of you. Shall I tell you 
why you put on thisdress? It was to appear pleasing in 
the eyes of your friend, the artist.” 

‘* Father, I own it,” said Dolores, frankly, meeting his 
eyes. ‘‘ But I did not do it to attract him, if that is what 
you mean. I wore it simply as a kind of reparation for 
having been cross and pettish to him this morning, aftcr 
all his kindness. He had expressed a wish to see ma 
dressed like others, and I wanted to please him for once.” 

The curé looked only half relieved. 

‘*My daughter, in your position much is forbidden and 
dangerous which would be without consequence for other 
women.” 

“Oh, my father, am I never to remember that I, too, 
am young? The sun shines and the flowers bloom 
again after storms—and I am only twenty. Because my 
life was so early darkened, am I therefore never to be gay 
or happy again ? Father, I am guiltless of wishing to at- 
tract admiration. You who know everything, how can 
you think me capable of sucha thing? But let me—let 
me forget sometimes that mine is a ruined life—the Winter 
will come soon enough, when I shall be all alone again 
with my sad memories.” 

‘Dear child, I only want to save you from further 
hearth-ache. But there——” The curé broke off suddenly, 
meeting her innocent, unconscious eyes. ‘I am, per- 
haps, doing more harm by putting ideas into the child's 
head,” he muttered. ‘I must warn the other—yes, that’ 
will be the best way. Child,” he went on, aloud, ‘be 
happy in your own way yet awhile. I will watch over 
you. I wish I could keep you from all care, my poor 
little daughter ; but I see dark clouds in the future.” 

‘“‘My father, how can they be darker than those which 
lie about me now ?” 

The curé sighed, and laid his hand in blessing en her 
fair head. 

“‘Good-night, dear child. Pray to the good God to 
keep you—and sleep well.” 

Left alone, Dolores closed the door after the priest, and 
sitting down again in the sofa-corner, leant her head 
against its high back, and, with half-closed eyes, let her- 
self be carried away by the flood of memories, bitter for 
the most part, that had broken all bounds at the bidding 
of the wizard—music. The present, with its possibilities 
for bliss or pain, had receded into the background, and for: 
a long hour she had been living over agu:n, with keen 
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retrospective pangs, the scenes of her brief married life, 
when a sudden shock of actuality aroused her to the sense 
of an awful terror. 

At the little window opposite to her had appeared a 
face—for an instant only ; but she had plainly seen it. 
An evil, pale face, with sharp, wolfish eyes, and a black 
beard. She was too paralyzed with terror to move at first, 
but her mind regained its powers of action before her 
body, and she saw her probable danger and her only 
means of safety in a flash of thought. 

With an intense effort of resolution, she arose slowly, 
stretched herself, and yawned, carefully avoiding any 
glance at the windows, and then taking the lamp from its 
swinging wire, mounted the ladder leisurely. Arrived at 
the top, she put down the lamp, and, turning swiftly, 
closed the trap-door as noiselessly as possible and slipped 
the bolt; then, breathless, her brain in a whirl, she 
crouched down and laid her ear to the crack. She might 
have been mistaken, after all. Some innocent passer-by, 
attracted by the light, had perhaps looked in. 

Her heart beat heavily, and a surging roar filled her 
ears, while a sound as of distant bells throbbed through 
it—for now she distinctly heard the door pushed gently 
open, and stealthy footsteps moving about below. 

She held her breath, and laid her ear still closer to the 
crack. 

‘‘She’s all alone now, the pretty Englishwoman. I 
saw her lover go over the bridge and the curé after him. 
He won't think so much of her to-morrow.” 

The diabolical whisper reached her ear clearly. 

““We can easily prevent her screaming. Light your 
candle, Sylvain, and let’s see what there is here.” 

‘*She must have some money up-stairs. We had better 
make sure of that first. I don’t suppose the trap is bolted. 
You go up first, Robert. What! afraid of a woman ? 
Show her your knife, and she will be as meek as a 
lamb.” 

Dolores strove to move—to scream; her limbs were 
paralyzed, her throat and tongue as if petrified. She 
heard the ladder creak under the first heavy footsteps, 
and still she lay as if a ton of lead weighed down each 
limb, though great drops of perspiration rolled down her 
face. 

Suddenly Bertie started up, and stretching out his 
arms, called, plaintively : 

“*Mamma !” 

The spell was broken. With a bound like that of a 
tigress she was on her feet, and had clutched and loosened 
a stout rope from a hook on the wall; she pulled it with 
all her might. A deep ‘‘clang” overhead broke the 
silence of the night; another long, shuddering stroke 
shook the tower to its foundations ; another and another, 
faster and faster, till they had numbered six, and then her 
brain reeled, her hands dropped nerveless from the rope, 
and she sank down by Bertie’s side, helpless and weak 
as he. 

Maurice had gone to his room, but had not attempted 
to sleep, well knowing that in his present frame of mind 
repose would be an impossibility. He lit a cigar, there- 
fore, and perched himself on the window-sill, whence he 
could see the dim light in Dolores’s tower. The rain 
plashed and dripped past his face from the broad, over- 
hanging eaves, and the soft, wet wind stroked his hot 
forehead and ruffled his hair like a cool hand. 

Allseemed utter peaceand rest, and he had just noticed 
that the faint roar of a very distant mill-weir was dis- 
tinetly audible, when a strident, hollow clang smote upon 
his ear like the knell of doom. 

For an instant he listened, bewildered, then as others 


followed irregularly, some faint, some loud, he sprang 
down-stairs, shouting : 

“The tower! Thealarm! Help! help!” 

The courtyard-door was shut and locked, but he dashed 
his shoulder against it with all his young strength. and at 
the second blow it yielded, the wood around the lock 
splintering to shivers ; then with clinched hands and set 
teeth he was running as he never in his life had run 
before ; his whole soul concentrated in a voiceless prayer 
that he might not arrive too late. 

As he reached the other side of the bridge, he thought 
he saw two dark forms cross the road and vanish among 
the trees, but he let them go, and rushed into the tower. 

All was dark and silent. Something smoldered—a red 
spark on the floor. He felt around him, calling, ‘‘ Dolores ? 
Dolores !"" 

He heard Bertie crying pityfully above, but there was 
no response to his agonised cry. Feeling in his pocket 
with a trembling hand, he found a match, and struck it, 
his heart contracting with a terrible fear lest a pale, dead 
face might look up at him from the floor; but there was 
nothing there—not even the trace of astruggle. He called 
again, and mounting the ladder, tried to push open the 
trap, but, with all his strength, found it impossible to 
do so. 

Footsteps and excited voices were heard outside, and 
the curé rushed in, followed by Madame Martin and a 
crowd of villagers with lanterns. 

“‘T cannot make her hear. Bertie is crying above, but 
the trap is shut, and I cannot raise it. If the villains 
should have carried her off !” exclaimed Maurice, turning 
his haggard eyes on the curé. 

‘“‘There is a ladder outside—I saw it this afternoon,” 
replied the priest. 

Maurice suddenly remembered the little ladder they | 
had used in the morning. In an instant he had raised it 
against the wall beneath the window, but it was scarcely 
high enough. 

However, by standing on the topmost rung he could 
just reach the window-sill ; and by clutching, scrambling, 
climbing with desperate strength, he drew himself up 
until he had one knee over the sill, whence he was able to 
get into the room. There was an awful hush below. 

‘‘Oh, the poor woman! The poor little baby!” 
moaned some of the women. 

‘Silence, you women!” grumbled the men. 
can hear nothing for your howling.” 

The next instunt the trap was raised. 

‘She is safe!’ cried Maurice, looking down; ‘and 
Bertie, too. But she is unconscious. I have laid her on 
her bed. Madame Martin, will you come up, please ?” 

A babel of tongues broke out as Madame Martin disap- 
peared to attend to Dolores; and when Maurice des- 
cended the ladder with Bertie, wrapped in blankets and 
very wide awake, in his arms, he found the motley assem- 
blage irresistibly suggestive of the chorus of an opera- 
bouffé in its excitement over the discovery of two objects : 
one, the socket of an old brass candlestick ; the other, a 
large horn-handled knife, double-bladed, and sharp as a 
razor. 

By this time, too, the gendarme, who, with true French 
deference to routine, had lingered to put on his cocked 
hat and to gird on his sabre over his nightshirt and blue 
overalls, had arrived with pen, ink and paper, and, sitting 
down magisterially at the table, was prepared to take any 
and every deposition. 

To that of Maurice heewas soon enabled to add the 
account of Dolores, who, pale and tired, her head on 
Madame Martin’s shoulder, described, amid a breathless 
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silence, what had happened until she lost conscious- 
ness. 

“It is evident the alarm-bell so startled the ruffians 
that they dropped, the one his candle, the other his knife, 
and fled as if the devil was after them,” said Maurice. 

Bertie, who had been staring as if fascinated at Monsieur 
Martin’s long, dark face, surmounted by a tall, tasselled, 
red nightcap, suddenly pointed a fat but denunciatory 
forefinger at that gentleman, and exclaimed in French, as 
one who announces an incontestable fact : 

‘‘LTa! Ye devil !” 

The over-strung gerves of the lightly-clad assembly 
found relief in a Homeric burst of laughter at the expense 
of the unfortunate Martin ; and amid mutual congratula- 
tions on the harmless dénouement of what might have been 
a tragedy, the crowd dispersed to their homes, Madame 
Martin taking Dolores and Bertie under her hospitable 
wing for the rest of the night. 


Cuapter VIII. 


‘‘Dors Madame de Vilbac still sleep ?” asked Maurice, 
on his way from his morning plunge, of Madame Martin, 
who was cutting beans, Bertie perched beside her on the 
kitchen table. 

“But no, monsieur ; she has risen and is now at the 
tower, but she is coming back to breakfast. The gen- 
darme has been—he wishes to know if monsieur will 
kindly accompany him to Ville la Craix, as monsieur’s 
testimony will be very important.” 

‘* When does he want to start ?” 

‘* At half past nine ; he begs monsieur will not fail to 
accompany him.” : 

“Very well, I will go.” 

He passed up-stairs, disposed of his towels and brushed 
his hair ; then, with a quiet air of determination he took 
his way to the tower and entered without knocking. 

Dolores, wearing her old black dress tucked up over a 
short, gray-striped skirt, which showed her pretty feet and 
ankles encased in strong leather peasants’ shoes and 
ribbed stockings, was industriously sweeping away the 
dried mud left by the many sabo/s which had invaded her 
bower the night before. Maurice walked straight up to 
her and took the broom out of her hands. 

‘You shall never do that again,” he said, firmly. 
“‘Come and sit here, Dolores, I have something to say 
to you.” 

She sat down obediently on the sofa by his side, and 
looked up at him expectantly. She observed that he was 
much in earnest about something, and that his face was 
very pale ; but no suspicion of the truth crossed her mind. 

‘‘Dolores, do you remember what I asked you last 
night ?” She tought a moment. 

‘¢When ?” she asked, simply. 

‘*You cannot have forgotten, when we stood outside 
together between the trellises, and the curé interrupted 
us !” 

She looked distressed. 

‘‘Did you ask me something? I am so sorry I have 
forgotten. I think the music must have put it out of my 
head ; and what happened afterward.” 

Maurice almost groaned. 

‘“‘ Dolores,” he said, passionately, ‘‘ you cannot have for- 
gotten what meant so much to me—so much! Or, if 
you do forget, it is that you failed to understand ; and I 
ama fool—a blind, presumptuous idiot !” he exclaimed, 
springing up and pacing the room excitedly. 

She rose and went to him, her face full of concern, and 
laid her hand softly on his arm, 
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“Maurice, tell me what you: mean. You don’t know 
what cruel memories your music awoke in me last night ; 
how I suffered even before the robbers came. I lived a 
life of agony over again in the hour after you had left me. 
Ask your question again—I see now that it was of deep 
moment to you—and I swear I will answer it as truly as 
God sees my heart.” 

A vague, troubled presentiment made her color change, 
and her heart beat fast. 

**Dolores, I asked you whether you had loved your 
husband with your whole heart ?” 

She drew back from him with an indescribable look of 
wonder, fear and indignation. 

“You have no right to ask me such a question !” she 
said, proudly. 

‘‘Oh, this is no moment for conventionalities and fine 
feminine reserves !” he exclaimed, passionately, towering 
over her. ‘‘ You swore of your own free will to tell me 
the truth as God sees your heart. I require you to keep 
that oath !” 

She cowered and hid her face in her hands. 

**T cannot tell ; I do not know,” she faltered. 

“*You do know, Dolores, or you shall find out now—this 
instant. Ask your heart if you gave all its love to your 
husband, Ask it if he deserved that love, and let it 
speak.” He seized both her hands. ‘Or shall J ask ?” 
he went on, with a-sudden calm, which contrasted 
curiously with his former yvehemence, but which was 
more impressive in its quiet. ‘‘ Tell me,” he said, gently, 
“this man whom you mourn so deeply. Was he hand- 
some ?” 

‘* Yes,” she said, faintly. 

“Young? Rich ?” 

‘“‘He was only twenty-one, but not very rich,” she 
answered, her eyes downcast. 

‘“Was he intellectual ? Well educated ?” 

“No.” 

Her head began to droop, and she tried to draw her 
hands from the relentless grasp in which they were held. 

‘‘ Then he had great strength of character ? A beauti- 
ful nature? The truth, Dolores }” 

She quivered as if stung by a whip-lash. 

“No.” 

‘* At least,” said Maurice, slowly, looking searchingly 
into her shrinking face, ‘at least he was an honest, 
honorable man, and was faithful to the woman who had 
given him her life? Tell me the truth, as God sees yeur 
heart, Dolores !” 

Silence. 

Maurice released her, and she sank into a chair and 
covered her burning face with her hands. 

‘‘So, by your own confession, you loved a dishonor- 
able, treacherous, uneducated fool—because he was young 
and handsome !” 

Dolores sprang to her feet. 

“Loved him?” Her bitter laugh rang through the 
room. ‘‘Mr. Pierpont, you shall not despise me! I was 
sixteen years old when he married me—a child who 
thought only of the honor and glory and freedom of being 
a bride, and who imagined every fair face covered a fair 
soul, Before six months had passed I found out what I 
had done in my pitiable, childish ignorance ; and there 
had been nobody to hold me back, to warn me. Loved 
him! I hated, I despised him ; I loathe and despise his 
memory, and for the wreck he has made of my life may 
God forgive him, for I never can !” 

She laid her arms against the wall, and dropping her 
head on them, broke into bitter sobs. Maurice went up 
to her and laid his hand tenderly on her fair head, 
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“‘Look at me, Dolores,” he said, gently drawing down 
one of her hands ; ‘‘look at me. I have something to say 
to you. Cannot you guess it. Have you not seen it?” 
he went on, as she turned her tear-drenched face toward 
him. ‘‘I love you, darling—come to me, be my wife, and 
let me teach you to forget all your past sorrows.” 

She grew deadly white and tried to speak, but not a 
word passed her lips. ‘ 

“«My poor little wounded dove! If you will come and 
nestle in my heart and arms, your tired wings shall rest 
for ever—I swear it. You are afraid ? You cannot trust 
me, darling ?” he asked, seeing the shrinking terror in her 
face. ‘I don’t wonder at it, with your experience of 
man’s love. Darling, I don’t want to flutter and frighten 
you—only say one little word—tell me you will come to 
me some day—when you can trust me !” 

‘* Never !”’ she gasped, with white lips. 

“*Dolores! Never? Then you hate me?” he ex- 
claimed, struck to the heart. 3 

‘Oh, no—no!”’ she wailed. 

“‘T don’t understand you, then. Listen to me, Dolores. 
If you love me, nothing shall part us—nothing, do you 
hear? And you do love me, or I cotttd not move you so. 
See, your hands tremble in mine ; your eyes droop before 
mine. Dolores!” he said, catching her softly in his arms, 
“dare to say you do not love me. Say it now, here, and 
(ll believe you.” > 

He bent his face to hers. 

‘Say it, Dolores,” he murmured, looking into her eyes, 
his lips almost touching hers. 

She trembled, and tried hard to speak, but the lying 
words died away upon her quivering lips, and mastered 
by this new, true love, for a moment she yielded to the 
passion of his kiss. 

There was a discreet tapping at the door. Dolores sank 
into the sofa and hid her face on its back ; Maurice went 
to the door and looked out. 

**Tt is nearly ten o’clock, time we were on the road, 
Monsieur Maurice,” said the gendarme, in all the glory of 
his blue and buff uniform. 

“Tl come,” said Maurice. 

He went back into the room, kissed Dolores’ hand 
silently and tenderly, and left her without a word. 


Cuaprer IX. 


Tr was early twilight when Maurice reached home, after 
a weary day of French judiciary routine and of bafiled ex- 
peditions on the traces of the would-be robbers, in all of 
which he had taken part. 

“Give me my dinner quickly, Madame Martin,” he 
said. ‘‘I want to go to the towers early this evening—to 
tell Madame de Vilbac all about to-day's adventures.” 

“‘Monsieur le Curé left word that he particularly 
begged you would go to see him before going to the 
tower,” said Madame Martin, gravely. 

‘¢Oh, he must wait,” said Maurice, carelessly. 

“Monsieur le Curé told me to say to monsieur that he 
had something very important to tell him, and that he 
begged most earnestly monsieur would do him the kind- 
ness of complying with his wish.” 

“Well, I will go now, while you are getting dinner 
ready,” replied Maurice, and forthwith betook himself to 
the presbytery. 

‘‘Good-evening, my father,” he said, cheerily, as he 
was ushered into the little room, where the curé was sit- 
ting alone in the gloaming. ‘‘ What do you want with 
me? Tell me quickly. for I am in a hurry to get to the 
tower and tell of all our baffled exploits.” 


“Sit down, my son,” said the curé, very gravely. 
‘‘ There is no need for hurry.” 

Somewhat sobered, Maurice complied. 

‘*My son,” began the curé, ‘‘I have a painful story to 
tell you, and I beg of you to listen as patiently as pos- 
sible. I will tell it in as few words as may be. 

“Four years ago, in one of the suburbs of London, 
there lived a girl of sixteen with her aunt, an unmarried 
woman of forty. The niece was a penniless orphan, and 
had been brought up by her aunt with conscientious care, 
if without affection, for she had been kept at one of the 
best of boarding-schools, a happy, homelike place, from 
her fifth year. She never left school, even for the holi- 
days, and she grew up to be a refined, high-principled 
girl, although impulsive, heedless and imaginative. 

‘* When she was sixteen her aunt, deeming her expen- 
sive education finished, took her to live with her—an un- 
happy change for both, for the girl pined like a caged 
bird in the lonely, dreary little house, and missed her gay, 
loving companions, her affectionate, intelligent teachers ; 
and to the aunt, a severe, gloomy Calvinist, of limited ed- 
ucation and narrow views, the restless, brilliant, impul- 
sive girl, with her generous enthusiasms and wide heart, 
was a perpetual eyesore and aggravation. She tried hard 
to break the child into sharing her own spiritual life, but 
her fresh, happy nature revolted from the gloomy views 
of her aunt’s sect. 

“T think, too, that the elder woman must sometimes 
have felt jealous envy of the pretty child, whose beauty 
and charm attracted attention even among the few austere 
visitors—ministers of her creed and their wives, mostly — 
who formed her social circle. Be that as it may, it is clear 
that she sought for an opportunity to get rid of her niece 
decently. 

‘One day she saw an advertisement in the paper pur- 
porting to be inserted by a young Frenchman who wished 
to board and study English in a family. She answered it, 
and when the young man, who called the next day, was 
on the point of going away again, dissatisfied with the ap- 
pearance of the house and of its mistress, she called her 
niece in, and presented him to her. He changed his mind 
at once, made all the necessary arrangements, and became 
an inmate of the house. 

‘‘Monsieur Pierpont, he was young, handsome, and 
winning, as a Frenchman well knows howto be. Dolores 
was a child, full of romantic fancies, and pining for free- 
dom. Her aunt threw them constantly together, and, as 
might have been expected, he fell passionately in love 
with the beautiful, frank English girl; while Dolores 
imagined that she cared for him, because he was the first 
man who had spoken to her of love. When he at last 
asked the aunt for her niece’s hand, she gave her eonsent 
with alacrity, and fixed an early date for the marriage. I 
do not think she knew what she was doing. She had 
lived in insular ignorance of our laws and customs, and 
when she had learned from his own lips that he was a Pro- 
testant, was over twenty-one, and had a small, independ- 
ent income, she expressed herself perfectly satisfied. 
The simple ceremony was performed at the little chapel of 
her sect, and the conscientious aunt felt that now she 
might rest in peace—her duty to her sister’s child was. 
done. 

‘“‘The young couple came to France, and the three 
months Dolores spent down here were the last of her 
happy girlhood. It is an old story, Monsieur Pierpont. 
With the holy dawn of motherhood came keener percep- 
tions, deeper womanly instincts in a nature created beau- 
tiful and true ; and by the time a little child lay om her 
bosom, Dolores had realized that she had given her life te 
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one of the vicious spawn that early ripen to a rotten ma- 
turity in the hot-bed of Parisian life. But she struggled 
bravely to do her duty, thinking, poor girl ! to influence 
for good a weak nature, corrupt to the core. 

‘They lived in a picturesque village a few miles from 
Paris ; for her husband amused himself in a desultory 
manner with landscape painting, for which he possessed 
a certain facile talent ; but he passed the greater part of 
his time in Paris; and, with only her child to bear her 
company, Dolores was often as lonely as she has been 
here. 

“*Once or twice her husband had brought some of his 
friends, male and female, to see her ; but she so instinct- 
ively recoiled from the sneering, cynical men, who looked 
at her with insolent admiration, and from the handsome, 
exquisitely dressed, painted and powdered women who 
accompanied them, that they never came again. 

‘The husband’s absences grew longer and longer ; his 
manner toward her became cold and irritable, and he 
never failed, on the occasion of his visits, to complain of 
great losses, and to restrict her already meagre allowance. 

“She had lived thus for about a year after Bertie’s 
birth, when one day a carriage drove up, the bell rang, 
and she opened the door herself to a stout, elderly man. 

«¢ «Are you—Madame de Vilbac ?’ he asked, looking her 
up and down contemptuously. 

““¢T am, monsieur,’ she replied, surprised at his 
manner. 

“¢«Tet us go in. Ihave something to say to you,’ he 
said. 

‘* She led the way into her little sitting-room, where he 
took a chair without waiting for an invitation. 

** *T have been looking for you for some time, made- 
moiselle,’ said her visitor. The emphasis he had laid 
upon ‘mademoiselle’ was unmistakable. 

‘© «You are speaking to Madame de Vilbac, the wife of 
Monsieur Raoul de Vilbac, monsieur,’ she said, indig- 
nantly. 

«Ta, ta, ta, ta! My pretty child, firstly, you are not 
Madame de Vilbac—there is no Monsieur de Vilbac ; and, 
secondly, you are not the wife of the gentleman who goes 
by that name, and who is my son.’ 

‘* ¢T am his wife, monsieur. I was married to him in 
London, and have my certificate ; and that is his child !’ 

“¢Bah! All very true, apparently ; but you had better 
listen to me quietly. Two or three years ago my son does 
something foolish here in Paris that gets him talked 
about. I send him, under a feigned name, to London 
until the affair should haye blown over, recommending 
him to study English at the same time. He sees you, 
—falls in love with your pretty face very seriously, for 
him—marries you, and brings you over here. Well and 
good. But, my dear, we French papas and mammas look 
after our children a little better than you English.’ 

“<¢In the first place, a Frenchman under twenty-five 
cannot legally marry without the consent of his parents ; 
in the second, my son’s name was rot Raoul de Vilbac, 
and I am not going to tell you what it is; and in'the 
third, he is a Roman Catholic while you are a Protestant, 
of all of which facts he was perfectly aware at the time he 
married you, and for all of which reasons you are not my 
son’s wife, but simply the mother of his illegitimate 
child.” 

Maurice sprang up with an irrepressible moan of grief 
-and indignation ; then, sinking into his chair again, laid 
his head down on his folded arms on the table. The curé 
paused a moment and then went on in a low, weary 
voice : 

‘Dolores did not even try to defend her position ; she 
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felt an absolute conviction of the truth of this man’s 
words. Her husband’s father went on to explain that it 
being time his son was settled in life, they had arranged 
® brilliant marriage for him, and that this affair must be 
broken off at once. 

“* You will understand, ma belle, that you have not the 
shadow of a claim upon us or him ; but as my son in his 
youthful folly has done you a certain injury, Iam willing 
to allow you a small pension for the support of the child, 
to be paid regularly into any bank you choose to men- 
tion. My son wished to see you and the child once 
more, as he has a good, affectionate heart, if somewhat 
weak ; and he acknowledges that you believed yourself 
his lawful wife, and are worthy of all respect. But I can- 
not allow any such trifling henceforth ; the serious busi- 
ness of life must now begin for him, and I must beg that 
you remove from here as soon as possible.’ 

“«*T wish never to set eyes upon your son again,’ said 
Dolores, ‘and I will not take your money. My child had 
better die than live on the wages of his mother’s shame. 
If I had loved your son, I might perhaps let him support 
his child ; but thank God, I know now that I never sank 
so low as that. By to-morrow this house will be empty. 
Good-day, monsieur.’ 

“‘She took all her little trinkets and her mother’s dia- 
monds, and sold them in Paris. Then she came down 
here, and here lived ever since—God knows how—sparing 
every sou and starving herself, I believe, for the child.” 

The curé’s voice ceased, and there was a silence. 

Maurice rose suddenly. 

‘You have had a hard task to perform, monsieur le curé, 
and I thank you for performing it unflinchingly. Now I 
am going.” 

“Going? Where ?” 

“To her,” he said, steadily and slowly, with great 
tears in his eyes, but none in his voice ; “to tell her that 
T love her better than ever ; that I adore her as a saint ; 
that I reverence her as a martyr, and to ask her to become 
my honored wife at once.” 

The curé rose, too, and laid his hand on Maurice’s arm. 

‘*My son,” he said, in a choking voice ; ‘‘ my son, she is 
gone.” 

“Gone? When? Why ?” 

‘‘She left this morning. She came to me in bitter dis- 
tress, bade me tell you all her story, and told me that she 
must go away. I begged her to tell me her destination, 
but she refused to the last to do so. She got Martin to 
drive her to the nearest railway-station, and sent him 
back before the arrival of any train. Here is a letter she 
left for you.” 

Maurice tore it open. It was barely legible in parts 
where great tears had fallen and made the ink run. 

“Tam going away. First, that all may be clear between us, I 
will tell you that I love you—love you, darling, darling. I think I 
loved you all the time. But I want you to understand that I had 
no idea of this—no idea that you might come to love me, even. I 
was blind; I had been used so long to think of my life as set apart 
from all other lives that I never dreamed of such a thing as that I 
might love or be loved. I slept on in my trance of sorrow for my 
ruined, shamed life, and held myself as one unclean. The curé 
will have told you why. So you must forgive me, dear, for letting 
this heart-break come upon us both. You know now that I can 
never be your wife; for though he is free, I am bound—by the 
laws of my country and by the consecration of God. 

** And that you may forgive me, and in time forget me, that I 
may undo a little of the mischief I have done, I am going where 
you can never, never find me. And I could not meet your eyes’ 
dear, now that you know my bitter shame. Good-by—good-by, 
You kissed me once. I have that to remember all my life long. 
And always recollect, my darling, that it was because I loved you I 
went away—because it was all I could do for your happiness. No— 
forget that and me, and try to be happy again, darling. Good-by.” 
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Maurice folded up the letter and put it back in its en- CuarTer X. 
velope. Tue Parisians were having an unusual experience. 
‘*May God’s curse blight the man who did this thing !” | Winter had come down upon them for once with a sever- 
he said, quietly. ity which drove even these indefatigable open-air lovers in- 


He turned to go, but his courage failed him. He sank | doors ; there were no rows of chairs and tables before the 
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on his knees by the curé’s side, and laying his head against | cafés, no gay promenaders on the Champs Elysées, and the 
his arm, sobbed as if his heart would break. The curé | traders who had, as usual, established their booths along 
spoke never a word, but bent over Maurice, his face drawn | the boulevards, expecting to reap their annual harvest 
with pain, and stroked his hair as tenderly as a woman | from the throngs of amused and curious buyers, were 
might have done. wailing loudly over their disappointed hopes, 
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Rich Paris, after wringing its hands piteously over 
frozen camellias, victims to incautiously ventilated con- 
servatories, puts on its sables, and dashing up the Champs 
Elysées and into the Bois in the most graceful of sleighs, 
behind the most spirited of black Orloffs or English bays, 
decided that the snow was charming, exquisite, and 
hoped that it might last for ever. Poor Paris grumbled 
somewhat at the price of provisions and firing, but 
trudged none the less cheerily to its daily toil through the 
heaped-up drifts ; its only concession to the unusual exi- 
genoies of the season being some sort of headgear. Poor- 
est Paris lurked in sheltered corners, loitered near bakers’ 
gratings, gathered in large crowds round Brébant’s for 
the daily distribution of soup, or died of cold and starva- 
tion in attics, without any indecent outcry. 

About eight o’clock one Saturday evening, early in Jan- 
uary, a crowd was gathered at the foot of the statue in the 
Place Monceau. The object of their interest was not vis- 
ible through the close ranks, three deep, but from the 
warm glow reflected upward on the statue, it was evident 
that one of the immense braziers filled with burning coke, 
provided by a kind charity, had attracted the usual horde 
of perhaps homeless waifs and strays. 

A sergeant de ville hovered watchfully around the gath- 
ering, and at stated intervals dispersed the unwilling loit- 
erers, to make room for more. 

A slight woman in black, with a thin shawl on her 
shoulders and a black cloud wrapped closely around head 
and face, coming from the Rue d’Amsterdam, regarded 
the group with wistful eves. She hesitated a moment, 
then joined it, and placing herself behind a tall, burly 
workman, waited patiently until an opening should be 
made ; her teeth were chattering, and a nervous shiver 
shook her continuously. 

The big workman in front of her, stretching his huge 
hands to the flames, turned round as she involuntarily 
touched him. 

‘You are cold, petite? Come and get roasted,’’ he said, 
cheerily, and ceding his place to her, he took her by the 
shoulders and pushed her as close to the great glowing 
mass as she dared to stand. 

On the opposite side sundry lucky individuals had 
taken seats on the lower steps of the pedestal, and were 
holding out their frozen toes to the comforting glow. 

The big workman still kept his hands protectingly on 
the shoulders of the woman in black, but seeing her put 
up her hands as if to shield her face from the glare, he 
twisted her round as if she were a child, saying, genially: 

‘Now we will get you done to a turn on the other 
side, my little one.” 

She did not resent the familiarity, for she felt the kind 
intention under the rough manner, and smiled up at him 
faintly. 

‘* Mon Dieu’ my child! How white you are!” he said, 
gravely. “You ought not to be out in this cold with 
such a pale face. Go home, ma petite, and stay there.” 

“Yes, I must go now, anyway; I am late as it is. 
Thank you so much,” said Dolores, gratefully, and gath- 
ering her shawl closely round her, she crossed the square 
and proceeded along the Avenue de Clichy. 

Turning into one of the close side-streets, and from 
thence into a small court lighted by a single lamp, and 
still filled up with snow, she entered one of the gloomy 
houses in it ; at the end of a long, dark passage she stood 
still at one of several doors, and produced a key from her 
pocket. Hearing voices within, however, she merely 
turned the handle and went in. 

Compared to this room, her tower had been a palace. 
The low ceiling was black with smoke, the yellow walls 


stained, splashed and reeking with damp, had been un- 
painted for years, and the boarded floor was rotten with 
dirt and age. A low pallet-bed, an old chest, on which 
stood a white washbasin and a flaring candle in a bottle, 
one chair, a charcoal brazier, and a few tin pots, mugs 
and plates on the mantel-shelf over the long-disused 
range, comprised everything for comfort or convenience 
in the room. 

Bertie sat on the bed, hugging a bundle of rags which 
his inexhaustible imagination had dowered with all the 
qualities of a first-class doll; he was paler and thinner 
than he had been at Les Maugeais, but his flesh looked 
firm and healthy, and there were not in him the signs of 
absolute want that were plainly visible in his mother’s 
face, as she threw off her cloud and shawl and sat down 
by him. 

By Bertie’s side knelt a young woman, laughing and 
playing with him, in an abandonment of pose that showed 
the curves of a magnificent figure. Her red-gold hair, 
rippling in strong waves all over her head, and hanging 
on her shoulders in two long braids, seemed to light up 
the dingy room ; long, sleepy black eyes looked out from 
beneath her tawny eyebrows and low forehead, and daz- 
zling teeth flashed from between vivid crimson lips, long, 
sensuous and curved like those of Constant’s ‘‘ Hérodi- 
ade.” 

“There is a letter for me, is there not, Manon ?” asked 
Dolores, with feverish anxiety. 

The girl desisted from her play with Bertie. 

“No,” she said, regretfully, and sitting on the floor, she 
gathered her knees up nearly to her chin and looked at 
Dolores over the top of them. 

Dolores leaned back exhausted against the wall. 

‘‘What did they say about the work ?” asked Manon. 

‘«They—they said it was unpardonable negligence to let 
Bertie burn it ; and although it was only such a little hole, 
and I showed them how I could arrange it so that it 
might not be seen, they refused to listen to anything, and 
—they kept back my fortnight’s wages to pay for it, and 
refused to give me any more work, Manon.” 

There was no bitterness in her voice—only endless re- 
signation. 

““T suppose they must protect their interests,” she went 
on, wearily. 

‘* How shameful !” exclaimed Manon, her eyes dilating 
and darkening with anger. ‘‘ What will you do now, my 
child ?” . 

“T don't know. 
Manon ?” 

“‘T asked the concierge five minutes ago, and there was 
none.” : 

‘It will come to-morro-y,” said Dolores, patiently. ‘I 
know it will,”’ she said to herself—‘‘I have prayed so hard. 
It is kind of you to take care of Bertie so often when I am 
away, Manon.” 

“That is nothing! 
me——” 

She broke off suddenly and laughed, but there was a mist 
over her eyes. 

Dolores looked at her wistfully. 

‘““You have a good heart, Manon,” she said, tenderly. 

“Tt is in the right place,” she replied, springing up and 
giving herself a resounding thump on the breast. ‘And 
for the rest,”’ she went on, her face darkening, “why, a 
model gets little chance or encouragement to go to Mass 
—and I have been a model ever since I was fifteen. Butit 
won’t last much longer now.” she seid, nodding her mag- 
nificent head and smiling brilliantly. ‘I’m going to be 
married.” 


You are sure there is no letter 


I adore babies ; and he reminds 
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‘*Married ? Oh, Manon, I’m so glad !” 

“Are you really? I believe you are—with all your 
own troubles to think of, too. You are a good woman, 
Madame Dupuis.” 

“‘Tell me about it, Manon.” 

‘There is not much to tell at present. But’—a blush 
crept up the strong white neck and square jaw—“ he is 
the only man I ever cared for. He is a gentleman, too, 
and we are only waiting for something to happen which 
must come in amonth, now; and then I shall be ‘madame’ 
and havean apartment and toilets, and perhaps a carriage. 
Bah ! I might have had all that a thousand times already; 
but I’m not like the others—I have the devil’s own pride, 
and prefer to earn my living. I have never taken a sou 
from him. But now he wants me to give up posing, and 
to let him support me until the wedding. I promised the 
men at Normand’s for this week, but then—pouf! It’s 
ended! The wedding—does not that sound chic, hein ?” 
she said, laughing over her shoulder as she turned toward 
thedoor. ‘‘Good-night, Madame Dupuis. Keep a good 
heart, for you will surely get your letter to-morrow.” 

Sunday dawned bright and sunny, but colder than ever. 
After Dolores had prepared Bertie’s breakfast of warm 
bread and milk, and had eaten a piece of bread herself, 
she sat down resolutely to mend the threadbare little 
garments, already darned and patched until their original 
color and material were problematical, striving by occu- 
pation to deaden the heart-sickness of hope deferred ; for 
when Bertie, 2 week before, had in his romping play 
upset the candle and burnt a small hole in the delicate 
embroidery at which she had toiled for a fortnight, she 
had foreseen that the result might be to leave her penni- 
less, and after a severe mental struggle had written to the 
curé at Les Maugeais for assistance. No answer had 
reached her as yet, though there had been ample time for 
one to arrive. 

There was a knock at the door, and the concierge—a 
tall, stout woman with a hard face and cold, gray eyes— 
entered without further ceremony. 

‘A letter !” exclaimed Dolores, springing to her feet, 
and flushing with hope. 

‘No, Madame Dupuis, there is no letter ; ‘‘ but I have 
come to ask if your rent is ready,” said the woman, with a 
swaggering motion of the head. 

‘No letter ?” 

She sank back into her chair again, sick and dizzy. 

‘‘ Well, madame, please to give me the money, and let 
me go; it was due yesterday ; you promised to have it 
ready for this morning. And my husband is waiting for 
his clean shirt, so please to hurry a little.” 

‘“T have not got it yet,” faltered Dolores. 

“‘ Then, madame, you had better look for another room. 
You know as well as I do that the landlord comes every 
Monday morning for his money ; and he will have your 
rent or your room. It will be just as cheap for you to 
pay him, as you would have to give a week’s rent in ad- 
vance wherever you took an apartment. Good-day,” and 
she went off, slamming the door after her. 

Dolores’ cheeks burned, and her hands trembled as she 
bent patiently over her sewing again. 

“There is another post this afternoon,” she whispered. 
“ Patience ! Thank God, there is still that to hope for.” 
The long morning wore away into afternoon ; Dolores 
went out and spent her last few sous on bread, milk, a few 
potatoes, and a handful of charcoal. As she reached the 
honse-door on her return, the postman was turning away 
from it. 

“Nothing for you, Madame Dupuis,” called the con- 
cierye, as she paused at the door of the lodge, unable to 


ask. She crept into her room, lit a small fire in the 
brazier, and got Bertie's simple dinner ready. 

‘Come to dinner, mamma,” called Bertie, before a large 
plateful of hot potatoes and milk. 

‘‘Mamma has a headache, darling, and wants no dinner. 
Bertie can eat it all up.” 


Carrer XI. 

Dotorss lay down upon the bed, and turning her face 
to the wall, remained there motionless until long after 
nightfall, only once rising to light a candle for Bertie, 
who played by himself contentedly and noiselessly, as the 
children of the very poor learn to do. By eight o’clock 
he grew sleepy, and Dolores put him to bed. He com- 
plained bitterly of the cold, so she took off her one warm 
underskirt and laid it with her shawl over him. 

‘Mamma is going out now, Bertie, for a little while: 
but she will soon be back. Say ‘God bless mamma and | 
help her,’ darling.” ; 

‘God b’ess de-ar mamma and help her,” said the sweet, 
sleepy little voice. 

Dolores bent over him and kissed the drooping lids 
into slumber ; then wrapping the cloud round her head 
she stole out into the avenue. 

There were not many passers-by ; the night was bitterly 
cold, with an icy wind, and those who were obliged to be 
out in it hurried on with their heads sunk in their mufilers, 
and their hands in their pockets, taking no notice of the 
slight woman in black, who, standing like a shadow 
against the trunk of a tree, stretched outa timid hand 
from time to time with a few murmured words. 

After each disappointment she whispered to herself : 
“‘For Bertie’s sake—for Bertie’s sake!” and thus gained 
courage for a new effort. But as the night wore on, and 
not one sou had been dropped into her outstretched hand, 
she grew desperate, and, bold with mother love, she 
stepped forward and touched the next comer, a florid man 
of middle age, on the arm. 

‘Charity, for God’s sake !’’ she pleaded. 

The familiar beggar-cry, so new to her lips, so old to 
his ears, simply annoyed and startled him. He shook her 
off roughly and went his way. She was leaning against 
the tree again, feeling dull and numbed, trying with her 
frozen hands to re-arrange the cloud which had fallen 
back from her face, when quick footsteps resounded again 
along the pavement, and she sprang forward, holding out 
her hand in front of the next comer, a young, bright-eyed 
man. He stopped and looked at her white, pleading face 
wonderingly, and his hand was raking his pocket when a 
sergent-de-ville came up and took Dolores by the arm. 

‘‘Now you go home,” he said, roughly. ‘I have been 
watching you for some time, and if you do not leave off 
annoying people, I shall arrest you and lock you up for 
the night. Have you a domicile ?” 

‘*Yes, in the Impasse Mouval,”’ she replied, faintly. 

“Then you go there immediately ; and remember, if I 
catch you out again to-night, I’ll take you to the station, 
and you will find yourself in St. Lazare to-morrow.” 

Dolores obeyed silently. Her last chance had failed, 
and in an awful despair she paced her room like a wild 
animal, her soul in revolt under the bitterness of her 
fate. 

There was a tap at the door, and Manon’s ruddy head 
peeped in. 

‘Has your letter come ?” 

**No! oh, Manon, Manon! We are to be turned ont 
to-morrow, and Bertie will die of cold and hunger. He 
is not strong now, and I have spent my last sou. I went 
out and begged to-night, but no one gave me anything ; 
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PHANTOMS. 


PHANTOMS, 


BLossoms drowned and dead! 
They crowned you queen, and, nestling to your 
breast, 

Reveled in ruinous ecstasy to shed 

A prayer of perfume ere their brief bloom fled. 
For love they died, in love’s name thus expressed 

An infinite heart of yearning, proud to wed 

Their sweetness to that bosom white which 
spread 


Pomegranate-buds for some glad lover’s head. 


Kisses grown void and cold! 
Your red mnouth’s honey-dew was once their prize ; 
They bieathed of worship no words might unfold. 


and I nearly got arrested,” moaned Dolores, clinging to 
the model. ‘I could kill myself, Manon, and end it all 
that way ; but I cannot kill Bertie—murder my darling !” 

‘“‘There, there !” said the model, soothingly, holding 
the poor, pale, convulsed face gently to her bosom. “I 
cannot help you, my little white cat. I had not a sou 


Waking within the sky-depths of your eyes 
Love's bright Auroral potency, where lies 
Eventual heaven!—Ah, sweet, you might have 
rolled 
Those wide gates back for me; your kiss of gold 
Blent all beatitudes and all desires controlled. 


Ghosts of a vanished day! 

Gray ghosts, with pitiless, unapparent feet | 

Oh, when your beauty feels time’s disarray, 
When lovers fail and sweet things lose their sweet, 
In covert haunts of memory you may meet 

Pale ghosts of passion and peace that now you 

slay, 
Who, in sad-cadenced unison, shall say 
“He loved you best, even he, in days so far 


away!” 


left when I paid my rent yesterday ; and I had to sponge 
on my kind friends for all my meals to-day.” 

She set her white teeth in her lower lip and in earnest 
reflection drew her brows down over her eyes. Suddenly 
her splendid smile shone out like a burst of sunshine. 

“Mon Dieu! I have it!” she exclaimed, striking her 
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hands together and laughing excitedly. ‘‘Do you want 
to earn twenty-five francs at once, and have your living 
assured ? I was an imbecile not to have thought of it 
before. I am to pose all next week for Normand’s men ; 
then I give up the business. Do you not see? I give it 
up a week earlier than I had intended. Léon will be de- 
lighted. You take my place and your fortune is made! 
You are tall, straight, well-formed ; you have a lovely 
head, glorious hair, and an intelligent expression, which 
they deny me, the fools! Normand is very kind,” she 
went on, volubly ; ‘‘he will pay you in advance if I ex- 
plain the circumstances. It’s not hard work, simply to 
stand and be admired ; and they let you rest fifteen 
minutes out of every hour. Oh! What a good idea! 
Say, is it not a splendid idea ?” she cried, excitedly, seiz- 
ing Dolores’ hands. 

Dolores drew back shuddering and trembling, her face 
flushing and paling alternately. 

“Impossible. I could not do that, Manon; I could 
not doit. It would kill me!” she said, breathlessly and 
excitedly, 

‘Well, I own it 4s a little hard when one begins. I 
cried my eyes out the first time I posed ; but in a day or 
two you won’t think anything of it. And once launched 
by Normand, my little cat, you can get as much private 
posing as you like. They would be wild to have you, 
with your lovely figure and intelligent head. J know 
what they like !’” 

‘Oh, Manon! don’t you understand? I could not 
bear the shame,” whispered Dolores, hiding her face in 
her hands. 

“Shame!” exclaimed Manon, with a scornful laugh, 
her black eyes blazing. ‘‘Oh, these aristocratic mothers 
who will let their baby starve and die rather than wound 
their own delicate feelings! You dainty fool; there’s 
many and many an honest girl among us models who 
stands day after day until she’s ready to drop, to pay for 
the keep of a little one out in the country, and maybe for 
a sick husband's daily bread too. I have been a model 
for seven years, and what am I the worse for it ?” said 
the magnificent creature, throwing up her grand head 
with insolent grace. ‘‘I am going to marry a gentleman 
after all.” 

Her voice softened as she looked down at the despairing 
girl at her feet. 

** Voyons, Madame Dupuis; the question is, can you 
bear to see your baby suffer cold and hunger, and after 
suffering die in your arms ; or will you sacrifice some of 
your self-respect to save him ? I think it would be a poor 
thought for you after he was dead—‘I might have saved 
him if I had chosen !’” 

Dolores flung up her arms with a bitter ery. 

“Oh, hush, hush! I can bear no more to-night. I 
shall go mad !”’ she moaned, desperately. 

Manon looked at her searchingly, then left the room, 
and returned in a few moments with a tumbler full of a. 
greenish-yellow liquid. 

“Drink this. There ; that’s right,” she said, as Dolores, 
completely spent and exhausted, obediently swallowed 
the draught. 

“You cannot decide this thing to-night ; you must 
sleep first, and the absinthe will calm you. Now lie down 
by Bertie, and I will come to you at seven to-morrow 
morning to know your decision.” 

She covered Dolores over, and sat by her side until her 
hurried breathing had become regular, and she was sleep- 
ing as soundly as Bertie ; then she put out the light and 
stole away to her own room, 

(To be continued.) 
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THERE is a stile beneath a tree, 

Is very, very dear to me; 

The stile gives rest, the tree gives shade, 
And there for many an hour I’ve staid. 


But neither rest nor shade, you see, 
Quite gives the spot its charms to me; 
Another reason, I must say, 

It is that makes me like to stay. 


An arm that holds me on the stile, 
Frank eyes that look in mine the while, 
A voice that murmurs in my ear, 

All make the place so very dear. 


Oh, pleasant stile ! Oh, shady tree! 

A cherished thought you are to me— 
Oh, faithful arm, frank eyes, fond voice! 
You make my inmost heart rejoice. 
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By HELEN W. PIERSON. 


**Lorra, Lotta !” cried a shrill, cracked voice. ‘‘ Lie- 
ben Himmel! where is the girl? for I am just fainting 
for my coffee.” 

And Frau Blum—a witch-like old woman, with skin of 
wrinkled parchment—peered out of the window over the 
bright flowers that filled the window-boxes, and gazed up 
and down the one long street of Brienz. The village 
straggles along the lake as far as it likes ; there is no 
room to stretch the other way, for the mountains almost 
crowd it into the water. Then her eyes, yet keen and 
dark like glowing caverns, deep set in her time-worn face, 
wandering out to the lake itself—that beautiful sheet of 
blue-green water, clear as the very sunshine, save where 
the profound shadows of the mountains slept upon it. 

Old Christian, her husband, was out trying to fish a 
little, and she hoped, with a sigh, that he might have 
good luck. Simple as their wants were, it was growing 
harder every day to supply them, for the hands were 
growing feebler for their work. There was Lotta, to be 
sure, young and blooming enough, the dear grandchild, 
and she did what she could ; but times were hard ! 

With another sigh Frau Blum remembered her coffee— 
her stay and strengthener. Lack what they may, the 
poorest Swiss peasant will have that beverage about 
three times a day, though meat may be only a monthly 
visitor. 

“The girl is thoughtless, but good at heart,” mur- 
mured the old woman, as she turned back and began with 
her trembling hands to gather up the sticks for the little 
fire. ‘‘I can make it myself.” 

And she knelt down, puffing out her old cheeks at the 
little flame she had kindled, not hearing a light step be- 
hind her, till two hands were softly laid on her shoulders, 
and a sweet voice cried : 

‘Best grandmother! am I late? I ran all the way.” 

“The grandmother looked up into a face that bloomed 
brighter than any flower at the window! Around the 
shapely head glossy braids of fair hair were wound, and 
fastened with a silver arrow. The softly rounded cheeks 
were pink and flushed with running to the loveliest hue 
that ever slept in a sea-shell or flushed the heart of aJune 
rose, The month, rosier than the cheeks, showed dim- 
ples on either side as she smiled. The eyes dancing, 
sunshiny, blue as a Summer sky, were golden-fringed. 
Her figure, lithe and slender, was charming even in the 
clumsy woolen dress ; but there was a coquettish nicety 
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in the snow-white full sleeves, even though they were of 
the coarsest... A more beautiful vision than Lotta Blum 
never illuminated a poor chalet or appeared in an artist’s 
dream. ‘There was, to be sure, a slight consciousness of 
her charms about the girl, but that was not strange, for 
she had reigned supreme among the village girls, and had 
heard talk of her beauty all her life. 

‘* There—there,”’ she said, softly, ‘‘let me help thee to 
thy easy-chair, grandmother, and I will make it, and thou 
canst drink at thine ease. There is a semmel and a bit of 
goat’s-milk cheese to go with it, I know.” 

Frau Blum was glad to sit down, for she had been spin- 
ning all day, and she watched Lotta as she flitted about 
and did everything so deftly, with a pleased smile. 

** So—so,” she said at last, as she tasted the fragrant 
beverage. ‘Thou canst be a right good little maiden 
when thou wilt, and will make a thrifty hausfrau when 
Reinhold takes thee home.” 

A quick flush swept up to the very roots of her fair 
hair. 

“All is not so settled between Reinhold and me that 
thou canst talk in that way, grandmother.” 

‘Why, he is a steady fellow, and has a few groschens 
laid by ; just look at the coins on his coat, they are quite 
a little fortune in themselves. Thou knowest the grand- 
father and I are old ; we might leave thee any day ; my 
Christian would not be long after me, I think. Dear 
heaven ! we have walked together through the storms and 
sunshine of fifty years, and a flinty way some of it was, 
but we held each other’s hands, and I think neither of us 
could go on alone. Butthou—Reinhold is a solid fellow, 
thou art sure of him.” 

‘But I am not sure of myself!” exclaimed Lotta, with 
a laugh. 

The grandmother laid down her cup. 

‘* Liebling !” she said, solemnly, ‘don’t let thy chances 
slip by for a foolish whim. Reinhold is prudent ; he has 
saved always ; he has a comfortable house, and cows and 
goats. He is silent to be sure, and a bit clumsy ; but his 
heart, Lotta—his’ heart's a jewel.” 

**So—so, grandmother, I like him—I don’t know any 
one I like better ; but I want to talk of something else. 
Thou knowest the travelers are beginning to come—it is 
June—and I want, ah! I want so much to go out with 
the girls who are to sing this year. My voice is better 
than Lina Sturm’s, and she made I don’t know how much, 
last Summer. She was talking to me about it—that is 
what made me late. Think—think !” cried the girl, 
vehemently, as she read some opposition in the grand- 
mother’s face, ‘‘how very poor we are, and how are we 
to get through next Winter if we do not lay by some- 
thing ?” 

‘‘But thou art too pretty, Lotta, to sing in public,” 
said the old woman, doubtfully. ‘* It’s well enough for 
Lina Sturm with her hatchet face; there will be no 
gallants after her to make people talk. Christian will not 
hear to it, I am sure, and what would Reinhold say ?” 

“‘ Well, I don’t know as he has a right to say anything,”’ 
said Lotta, with a toss of her head. ‘‘ Think it over, best 
grandmother, and I will go and take a cup of coffee to 
poor Annt Gretel.” 

The yery light of the room seemed darkened as the 
girl went out of it, and climbed the plain ladder which 
led up-stairs. 

In one of the small rooms a low, chanting voice was 
heard—weak, aged, but still sweet. The room had a neat 
white curtain at the window, and a beautiful, luxuriant 
ivy trained all about it. Below, a window-box filled with 
scarlet blossoms made a pretty bit of color. 
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The bed was covered with a snowy spread, and on the 
pillow was lying an aged face, thin and worn by time and 
disease. There was a helpless, wandering look about the 
eyes, which were soft and blue, and the disconnected 
phrases, mingled with Bible quotations, showed that poor 
Aunt Gretel’s mind was unhinged. She knew all her 
friends, however, and greeted Lotta with a smile. 

‘* Hark, dearest !” shecried. ‘‘ Beware—beware! Satan 
is coming! Is it not announced ? Seven vials of wrath 
—seven vials !” 

‘Dear aunt, is not one enough ?” smiled Lotta, as she 
arranged the coffee. 

‘He will sift thee like wheat,” cried the old woman, 
and then she began to drink the coffee. 

‘How the Evil One does haunt poor Aunt Gretel,’’ 
thought Lotta, as she stood looking out of the window. 
“T think one of the shining ones might keep her com- 
pany. Indeed, she was always so good !” 

And then the girl’s thoughts went back to her plan, 
which made her eyes sparkle and her cheeks burn. 

How much pleasanter to go out with the singers than 
to plod on for ever at home. She must go; she. had 
always coaxed the old people into anything she wanted, 
and certainly she could not fail now. 

The long shadows lay peacefully upon the lake as she 
gazed, and there were exquisite opal tints on the snowy 
peaks. 

The beauty seemed to steal into the girl’s soul, and she 
looked at it with eyes softening and glowing. She had 
seen little all her life but that lake and. the mountains, 
and now she panted for a freedom—something that should 
make her feel her fresh, young life, and fill it with a little 
enjoyment. 

Beyond the blue-green’sheet of water, with the shadows 
of the mountains upon it, rose the precipitous and roman- 
tic spot, down whose sides the Giesbeck plunges, now 
into fern-carpeted ravines, where the rock-pines’ shadowy 
plumes wave over the purple glooms, now bounding out 
into sunlight, scattering diamond spray, or curling out 
into creamy waves of foam. 

Every day in the season parties of gay travelers thronged 
to see its beauties, often remaining all night at the little 
Wirths’ Haus, perched up like an eagle’s nest at the high- 
est point. For at night the good people attempted to 
‘paint the lily and add a perfume to the violet” by 
illuminating the waterfall with colored lights. 

At the little landing-place, there the band of singers 
was wont to wait and greet the newly arrived with Swiss 
songs, breathing love of country and freedom. 

Lotta had seen them go forth with envy the year before, 
and listened to the stories they had to tell when they 
came home, with a sick longing ; for they had gone as far 
as Interlachen and seen life. 

‘* Poor lamb, peor lamb !” murmured Aunt Gretel, from 
the bed. ‘Truly all mankind is as grass.” 

** No, I’m a flower,” said Lotta, smiling, as she took the 
coffee-pot, smoothed back the white hair, and kissed the 
withered cheek. ‘‘So Reinhold said the other day, and 
he is not given to poetry.” 

And she recalled, not without pleasure, his voice and 
look as he had murmured : 

‘‘You are my Alpine rose, Lotta.” 

Straightway rose a vision of the pretty chalet, colored 
by time to a mellow, chocolate hue, the thrifty look of 
the place, the huge wood-pile, the beautiful goats, grace- 
ful as chamois, the cows, the cherry-trees, all the evident 
wealth of the place; and then, last but not least, the 
owner of all, Reinhold, with his stalwar€ frame and sun- 
browned face, his keen dark cyes, that seemed sometimes 
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suddenly to flash up with some hidden fire, although his 
lips were so slow to speak. 

Lotta shook off these thoughts uneasily. She did not 
want to decide yet about her dark-eyed lover. She had 
never yet lived her life, and she must just quaff one deliri- 
ous draught of a cup of freedom before she tied herself 
down with new bonds. She had tasted none of the plea- 
sures of girlhood yet, and they wanted her to settle down 
at once into an old 
woman. There was 
a mutinous look in 
her blue eyes as she 
thought of it. 

She had conquer- 
ed the old people 
before night. She 
made it plain to 
old Christian that 
they could not get 
through the Winter 
without her earn- 
ings, and had also 
threatened, with a 
rather dangerous 
pout, that she 
would give Rein- 
hold his dismissal 
that night if not 
allowed to have her 
own way. 

She had it, of 
course, and, flushed 
with triumph, ran 
out to see Rein- 
hold himself, and 
tell him about it. 
He had been gone 
three days as guide 
to a party, and she 
knew he would 
come back this 
night. 

Her eager man- 
ner quite surprised 
him when he came, 
for she generally 
showed a placid 
kindness, which 
seemed a cold res- 
ponse to his own 
burning, passionate 
love. 

When she poured 
out impulsively all 
her plans, hopes 
and purposes, he 
grew cold and si- 
lent. 

They had strayed 
down on the beach 
while she talked. 
‘Phe moon silvered the lake, and shone on the snow-caps 
of the mountains. It even touched the funereal plumes 
of the pines with light. It lit up the girl’s eager face, 
glanced off the pale golden hair and kindling eyes. 

‘‘Thou hast never cared so much for anything before,” 
he said, shortly, somewhat bitterly, when she had fin- 
ished. 

“Dost thou not understand ?” exclaimed Lotta, with a 
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laugh. ‘‘The frauleins have their time of being pre- 
sented, and then come the parties and coffee companies 
and balls. I shall have this instead. It will be my first 
season out.” 

Reinhold was silent. A thousand possibilities alarmed 
him. Lotta stole a look into his dark face. 

“Tt does not please thee,” she said, and a remembrance 
of his faithful love softened her voice. ‘Tell me why ?” 

“Yes, I will tell 
thee,” answered 
Reinhold, slowly, 
‘“‘and thou wilt say 
Tam a selfish cub. 
Thou art so beauti- 
ful, Lotta, that I 
would keep all eyes 
from thee. I want 
thee only to shine 
in my home, and I 
fear—TI fear that 
thou, wilt see some 
stranger who—” 

The hour and the 
words softened 
Lotta’s heart, and 
she looked up shyly 
into her lover's face, 
and thonght he had 
never seemed so 
manly and lovable 
before. 

‘Bah! ‘They do 
not look at the 
singing maidens— 
these high-born 
ones!” she said, 
softly. ‘It is only 
thou, thou foolish 
Reinhold, who sets 
me up so high.” 

“Tf we were truly 
betrothed,” he said, 
and he snatched her 
hand_ passionately. 
‘Promise me, at 
least—swear to me 
that thou wilt be 
mine, and I will not 
say a word. I can 
trust thee for this 
Summer.” 

“Oh, leave me 
free just for this 
time !” she pleaded. 
‘““Who else can I 
prefer? I have 
never thought of 
any one else, but I 
have a whim about 
thisx—a woman’s 
caprice, call it—but 
let me have it. . Wait only till Fall and thou shalt have 
thy way.” 

“Nay, then, thou hast promised,” exclaimed Reinhold, 
kissing the little brown hand in a rapture. ‘‘It is the 
same—say no more.” 

And Lotta only laughed, snatched her hand away and 
ran into the house. 

‘‘ What! music again!” groaned a slim, red-cheeked 
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Hauptman, as he shrugged his epauleted shoulders. 
‘‘Truly, these Swiss are a wonderful people. I shall not 
have a franc left when we reach Berne again. Here a boy 
meets you with an edelweiss ; there a blue-eyed girl be- 
guiles you of your groschen with a saucer of strawberries ; 
in another place a hideous cretin freezes your blood till 
you are glad to be rid of it at any price ; then comes a 
fellow to blow the Alpine horn at so much a blast, or a 
man to split your ears with the reverberation of cannon 
among the mountains, and then music, music eveyy where 
Bah ! if these girls are as ugly as most, I will pay them to 
retire.” 

The Herr Professor von Rothstein, a naturalist, peered 
through his blue glasses at the singers with a strange, 
absent look. He,was never quite at home, save when in- 
specting some strange insect, and young girls were utterly 
foreign to his secluded life. 

“Why, they make quite a pleasant—eh—noise,” he 
said, mildly. 

The Frau Hofrathin von Stahlen langhed aloud. 

‘Best Herr Professor,” she said, ‘‘remember, when 
you hear a young fraulein sing in a salon, don’t call it a 
noise,” 

One of the young girls looked up at the langh, and the 
light fell full on her dewy blue eyes, her lovely, rose- 
flushed cheeks and golden hair. The shy grace of her 
movement, the pretty national costume, all made her a 
picture that fixed their gaze. 

The tall Hauptman fairly gasped with amazement. The 
Herr Professor had never had such a specimen under his 
blue spectacles before. He felt a strange throbbing that 
the rarest scarabei had never awakened in him. He 
seemed at once to feel a longing to seize this rare creature 
and add it to his collection. 

““ Why—why !” he stammered—‘ who can she be ?” 

‘Only a pretty peasant-girl,” exclaimed the Hofrathin, 
shrugging her shoulders—for she had noted a ray of ad- 
miration in the Hofrath’s small gray eyes. ‘‘ They. are 
not very plenty in this country. I dare say this one is 
their trimp card.” 

The professor stared still, till the young gir!, meeting 
the fixed gaze, blushed divinely and looked down. 

‘‘They sing for money, then?” stammered he, as ne 
saw the others fumbling in their pockets. 

“For what else, then?” said the Hofrathin; ‘and 
really I could dispense with it.” 

The professor was plunged into a deep reverie. It 
seemed profanation that such a beautiful creature should 
come out in public to do anything for money. There 
was a tender chivalry in his breast that prompted the 
wish to shield her from such exposure. He had lived 
thirty-five years, and had never thought as long about a 
woman before. He, too, took out his pocketbook, and 
moved nearer to the singers, and it was a gold piece he 
held in his hand. 

Lotta could never have guessed at the sentiments that 
were swelling in the bosom of the grave professor as he 
approached her. She only saw a tall, slender man, with 
a scholarly stoop, a pale face, thin, well-featured, with 
light, scanty hair, and kind, gray eyes, concealed by his 
blue spectacles. She did not divine why his hand trem- 
bled as he reached it out, but her surprise, as she found 
the gold piece in her own, was overwhelming. 

“‘But, mein herr,” she exclaimed, without the least em- 
barrassment, ‘‘it is a mistake.” 

‘* Not at all !” exclaimed the professor, uneasily, fearing 
the attention of the others would be attracted. ‘‘ Your 
song was worth it, my beautiful fraulein.” 

Then he caught himself and blushed. One did not ad- 
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dress peasant-girls as frauleins. He knew that, although 
he had only associated with insects and butterflies all his 
life. 

To Lotta, the refinement of the voice, the delicate flat- 
tery of the words, came like a new revelation. She 
looked into the gentle face with a quick calculation of all 
the good to be obtained by that gold piece, and said, 
simply: ‘* You are very kind !” 

The Hauptman had kept his distance politely, but he 
was yery impatient. He, too, wished to say something to 
the beautiful singer. 

Lina Sturm began to grow sulky, and to wish sho had 
not been so blind as to invite one so attractive, but she 
nudged Lotta with a whisper : 

“Tt all goes in the general purse and is divided ; take 
all you can get, little fool !” 

The whisper recalled Lotta from her rapturous dreams, 
and she turned, with a little courtesy, to go. But the 
professor, like one of the silly moths he had watched so 
often, could not withdraw from the enchantment of this 
new flame. 

«Are you going home ?” he said. 
you again ?” 

“Oh, Tam going to stay for a few days,” said Lotta, 
with a beaming look; ‘‘anc next week we are geing to 
Interlachen.” 

She said it with the air of one who would make the an- 
nouncement, ‘‘ Next week we start for Europe.” 

“Then will you be here to sing to-night ?” asked the 
professor. 

“Oh, yes ; we will stay about the landing to meet any 
new parties !” exclaimed Lotta, in the most radiamt exhil- 
aration over her luck. 

And the Hofrathin called that moment, so the prefessor 
said a reluctant adieu, and hurried after his companions 
up the steep road. 

Never had nature touched him so little as in that ascent. 
His brain was in a whirl, tossed like the leaping water. 
He had tasted the delirious draught of a first leve, and 
henceforth all others must be flat and flavorless. 

He went to his room in a strange, mystified dream, and 
waited with a feverish impatience for the evening. He 
looked at his face in the glass with a strange humility. 

With a rare forgetfulness of his station, his honers, his 
wealth, he wondered if he could ever hope to touch the 
heart of the little beanty. Verily, it was a true madness ! 

The Hauptman, who had drank many a glass to the 
little singer, strolled down early in the evening te haye a 
word with her. He had his own notions about peasant- 
girls, and he expected quite to turn her head with his 
compliments. 

But the girl’s modesty and shrewdness baffled him. 
He made no headway whatever, and with a shrug turned 
back to his beer and the maiden who served it. 

It was a weird and strange effect that the Bengal 
lights worked on the leaping, restless water. As if 
touched with a magician’s wand, the moonlit stream 
turned rosy red, and curved into lines of rose-flushed 
foam, and tossed about its crimson spray. The trees, too, 
seemed to warm up into strange bloom, as if burned hy 
unearthly fires. 

Then, suddenly, all grew golden. The water was like 
liquid sunlight ; aurient floods poured noisily down the 
rocks ; gold-dust seemed scattered with a lavish hand. 
Then again a blue current lay before the spectators—blue 
as a Summer sky—and a strange, lurid hue fell over tree 
and shrub, 

In a few moments the moonlight touched all with the 
wand of a more potent magician, and silver water flowed 
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once more, the foam like curious frosted-work wrought by 
some rare artist. ' 

‘*Nature cannot be improved on,” said the professor to 
the Hofrathin, who stood near him. 

‘Well, we have had the privilege of seeing the grand 
old fall in a variety of dresses,” said that lady, with a 
laugh ; ‘‘ and variety is the spice of life !” 

It happened that Lotta stood very near and heard both 
remarks. She had been watching breathlessly the won- 
derful changes of the fall, and feeling that she had been 
transported into fairyland. But she came to herself with 
the half gasp of enjoyment, and said, simply : 

“T think as you do, mein herr. It was all very fine— 
but one only wondered at it. Now, this way, I love it. 
I cannot tell what I feel when I look at it.” 

Then the professor jumped to the conclusion that this 
simple peasant girl had intuitions and aspirations beyond 
her station. He read a world of poetry in her eloquent 
eyes, as well as speculation and depths of thought. He 
opened his soul to her, and talked of other scenes, and the 
wonders of nature—of his work, his enthusiasm—in short, 
all that made up his life. 

The crowd around came and went, but he noticed it 
not. He was considered a man of science—so he was al- 
lowed some eccentricity ; but the tall Hauptman stood 
near them for a moment and stared. 

There was some one else, too, who kept his distance— 
whose eyes kindled dangerously as he watched. Rein- 
hold had not been able to resist the influence which had 
drawn him over the lake to see how Lotta fared, and he 
drew in his breath and bit his lip till the blood came, as 
he saw her listening so long to this gentleman. What 
could one of that class have to say to his Lotta ? 

But he did not go near them, or allow himself to be 
seen. He was not going to suggest things to the girl with 
unfounded suspicions. So he rowed over the lake again 
with his heart as heavy as lead. After that, he haunted 
the place for the time that Lotta staid there, and followed 
her to Interlachen without her knowledge. Once the girl 
thought she had caught a glimpse of his dark face in the 
crowd, but it had vanished again, and she had persuaded 
herself that it was a mistake. She recalled that face with 
an uneasy sensation now, for she was beginning to find a 
strange charm in the learned gentleman who had conde- 
scended to notice her. What a dazzling world he talked 
about—Berlin and its great street, ‘‘ Unter den Linden ”— 
the beautiful pictures, the statuary, the gardens — life 
must be like a long holiday there! 

The professor was called out of his love-dream by some 
joke of the Hauptman about Lotta. It was like a shower- 
bath of the coldest water. Was that the way the world 
looked at the affair? He grew scarlet as he replied : 

‘‘The lady you are pleased to speak so lightly about 
will be my wife if I can persuade her to forget my age.” 

The Hauptman gave a long, low whistle, and then apol- 
ogized. 

“The herr professor is stark, staring mad,” he said, 
confidentially, to the Hofrathin ; ‘“‘he is going to marry 
that pretty little singer !” 

“‘Humph !—pity there is no law against such things !” 
exclaimed the Hofrathin, indignantly ; ‘‘ well, there’s no 
fool like an old fool !” 

The professor, with his face still burning and his heart 
beating tumultuously at the slighting words he had 
heard, went out to find Lotta. 

It was about sunset, and there were crowds of stran- 
gers strolling about or sitting in the rustic seats. 

The Jungfrau was all lit up with the evening glow— 
indeed, all the snow-capped mountains were rose-flushed. 
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At last, when almost despairing, he caught a sight of a 
face which looked as if it, too, had been touched by the 
roses of sunset. 

‘“‘T would speak to you alone,” he said, as he came ta 
her side. 

And Lotta obediently followed him without noticing 
the significant looks of her companions. 

They walked on and on, leaving the crowd behind 
them—out of sight of the thronged hotels, with their 
flowers and fountains, and then Lotta hesitated. 

‘‘But, mein herr, what is it, then ?” she asked, anx- 
iously. 

“T only want to ask you a question,” answered the pro- 
fessor, feeling a sort of paralysis of every faculty. 

He did not know how to speak. He had never read a 
romance in his life. ‘One little question.” But it 
seemed to choke him, and it was Lotta who had come to 
the rescue. . 

“Tf it is anything I can do for the gracious herr, I am 
going back to Brienz to-morrow,” she said, with a sort of 
sadness in her voice. 

‘To-morrow !” exclaimed the professor, quite startled ; 
‘then indeed it is time. Do you think I can see you go 
out of my life? Would you not feel sorry to go? Oh, 
Lotta, can you not make up your mind to give yourself to 
me? Say one little word, and I will go also to-morrow 
to the dear grandparents.” 

Lotta had scarcely supposed in her wildest dreams that 
such a lot would be offered to her. What! to marry the 
great and learned professor, who had a grand house, who 
kept a carriage, who had his home in that gay and beauti- 
ful city of which he had told her so much! She trembled, 
and looked shyly up in his face. 

It was a kind and good face, she knew, and she was 
sure he had a gentle heart. But another face intruded 
—a dark and passionate one — and she turned from it 
uneasily. 

“ But I am only a peasant girl,” she murmured, ‘Your 
grand friends would despise me.” 

The professor’s eyes devoured her rapturously. 

‘‘T shall love that peasant dress for ever,” he said, “if 
you give yourself to me—I must have your picture in 
that costume. Oh, my darling! no fashion can spoil 
your beauty, but never ean it be more dazzling than in 
that dress.” 

Lotta had never heard such love-making before. 

‘We will have the streets of Interlachen wreathed and 
festooned with flowers on our bridal-day,” he said, as they 
parted ; ‘‘and that picture must be painted at once, before 
you lay aside the peasant’s dress for ever.” 

Lotta felt too much excited to join her companions when 
her lover left her. She walked about restlessly im the 
clear Summer evening, and thought of the change that 
had come into her life. Why, it was like Cinderella— 
like a fairy tale. 

Only a few weeks ago she had dreamed of spending her 
life in little Brienz, of seeing the same people for ever, of 
ordering Reinhold’s little household—making cheese and 
butter, cooking and mending for him. 

Now she saw herself attired in silks and laces, leaning 
back in a luxurious carriage ; she dreamed of the theatres 
and concerts, the museums and lectures! She must try 
and learn tobe alady. She thought it would not be hard 
—she felt an innate aptitude for the position. 

And the Herr Professor! She was not as much at home 
with him as with Reinhold; she could never tyrannize 
over him ; but he was so chivalric, he would set her upon 
a throne and worship her. Now, Reinhold had a temper 
of his oyn—— 
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As if answering that thought, a muffled voice near mur- 
mured her name, and, looking about, she saw that dark 
face, the eyes burning with passionate anger. 

“Come,” he said, ‘‘thou must go home.” 

Lotta was not quite herself, being so taken by surprise, 
but she still answered, with considerable dignity : 

‘‘Has anything happened there? I am going to- 


“‘T am in earnest. I have promised to marry him,” 
Lotta said, firmly. 

“Tt shall never be—I swear it!’ cried Reinhold, franti- 
cally. ‘‘Thou shalt not break thy word to me. If it was 
not said in words, it was understood. Thou knowest, 
Lotta, I have always loved thee—I have thought of 
nothing else. I have dreamed only of the hour when I 
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“Marry him!” exclaimed Reinhold, turning pale. 
“Lotta, didst thou not promise me ?” 

‘‘No, I did not promise !” exclaimed Lotta, ‘and I am 
glad I did not, for Iam sure I could never abide such a 
temper as thou hast, my good Reinhold.” 

‘Forgive me; but, Lotta, my love for thee was the 
cause of my harshness. Thou canst not be in earnest. 
What! throw over thine old friend for this stranger” 


there was only one day, only one day before the wedding. 

Lotta had the snowy bridal dress, a drift of lace over 
creamy satin, laid on the bed, and the bridal crown at its 
side ; and a lovely set of translucent pearls shone in moon- 
beamy splendor in a beautiful blue-lined casket on the 
simple table. Never had Lotta touched such things 
before, and her heart was one quiver of delight. Yet it 
was a happiness that made her afraid. It was so great it 
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was akin to pain. And from Aunt Gretel’s room came a 
quavering voice that sent a thrill of pain to the girl’s 
bounding heart. 

‘Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth.” 

It was one of the old aunt’s favorite texts, but now it 
came like a funeral knell. 

Ah! there was Lina Strum coming down the road. 
Lina, who had remained on in Interlachen with the sing- 
ers—she could tell how things looked, and how grandly 
the High Street shone in its wreaths of flowers. 

Lotta longed to show her the bridal finery also. Lina 
had forgotten to be jealous in the excitement over the 
wonderful wedding. She had her part in it also, for she 
was to be bridesmaid with three others, and to all of them 
the generous professor had presented their dresses. 

“Oh, Lotta, dear, such a sight! Never has the little 
town looked so gay. Every one is asking, ‘ Is some queen 
coming ?’ and the folks laugh and say, ‘We are true re- 


about the words as she read them, till at last they swam 
away into a black mist, but not before they were burned 
in on her brain. 


“When this comes into thine hands thou canst take off the ring 
of betrothal, and hang up the bridal finery, for thy bridegroom will 
be dead. Yes, we will both be sleeping at the foot of the precipices 
of the Silberhorn, and thou wilt see that I have kept my vow. I 
laid the plan well. Iam to be his guide. I go before and cut out 
the ive-steps for him to climb. I have one end of the rope tied 
around me, the other is fastened to him. I shall slip, and we will 
go down—down to death together. That is my vengeance! I might 
kill him and live on, but I do not care for life since thou hast made 
it torment. Hell cannot be more miserable, REINHOLD.” 


No wonder the wretched girl swooned away as she read 
this, and the bridal-dress was thrown one side that she 
might be laid on that bed, from which she did not rise 
for weeks. A merciful fever clouded her brain, so that 
she did not know when the mangled bodies were found, 
or that Reinhold had left her all his little property. 


POPE URBAN’S VISION OF THE HEAVENLY CHOIR WHILE WATCHING ST. CECILIA’S CORPSE.— FROM THE PAINTING BY 
JULIAN DE VRIENDT. 


publicans. We honor to-morrow a peasant girl.’ But, 
then, one must remember your professor pays well for it. 
Bless me, is that the dress ? Lieber Himmel ! the luck of 
some folks !” 

And then the two chatted over the finery, and admired 
it in true womanly fashion. 

“My professor is making his last excursion to-day,” 
said Lotta, after a pause. ‘‘He must be down by this 
time, I think.” 

“‘Oh, yes,” answered Lina, ‘‘and that reminds me. 
Reinhold was going with him as guide up the Silberhorn 
—wasn’t it ?” 

Lotta felt a strange emotion seize her. 

‘* Yes,” she faltered. ‘‘ But how—did Reinhold——” 

‘*Oh, you know the professor never heard anything of 
you and Reinhold, little flirt, and so I suppose as he is a 
good guide he was taken. And I nearly forgot a note he 
gave me. Good wishes for the wedding, doubtless. He 
has resigned himself, natiirlich.” 

With a trembling hand Lotta took the clumsy note that 
was offered to her. Astrange shadow seemed to darken 


When she rose from that bed, pale and quiet, it was as 
if the blooming Lotta had died, and the ghost of her 
former self went through the day’s duties with a joyless 
steadfastness of purpose, but no heart in them. Time 
softened at last the heavy blow ; but when the old people 
were all laid at rest, Lotta took her sick heart within the 
shelter of a convent’s walls, and devoted the rest of her 
life to the works of a Sister of Mercy. 


ST:. CECILTA, 
By Janet E. Ruutz REEs. 


‘Or course,” said all our friends ; ‘‘ of course you will 
stop at Bologna, if only to see Raphael’s St. Cecilia,” and 
so, of course, we did. 

Our visit to the Pinacoteca was amply rewarded, and as 
we stood before the masterpiece of the great artist an in- 
terest for the first time awoke in us, to know something of 
the life and history of this, the patron saint of music and 
of song. Of course, we were familiar with her influence, 
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and the admiration expressed for her through ages of lit- 
erature ; but who and what she really was were questions 
which had troubled us very little. 

Raphel’s painting is world-renowned, and was executed 
at the cost of a noble lady of Bologna, Elena Duglioni by 
name, who desired to present an altar-piece to the chapel 
built in honor of the saint at San Giovanni-in-Monte, near 
the city. The artist, in compliance with the request of 
his patron, has represented the saint in strict accordance 
with legendary lore, as in the act of listening to the songs 
of the heavenly choir. She herself occupies the centre of 
the picture, and is listening with rapt attention to the 
singing of six angels, which, unheard by those around 
her, broke suddenly upon her ear. Her organ is slipping 
from her hand, as if in recognition of her own inability to 
roproduce,the strains of heavenly music, and at her feet 
lie broken instruments, suggestive of the folly of attempt- 
ing to compete with the celestial hosts. 

The group around the listening saint consists of St. 
Paul, leaning upon his sword ; St. John, with the eagle at 
his feet ; St.Augustine, with serene countenance, holding 
aloft the crozier ; and Mary Magdalen, who appears ut- 
terly indifferent to the ecstasy of the saint. The date of 
this picture is 1517, but it was commenced in 1513. 
Raphael, it is said, was himself discontented with his 
work, and sent it to his friend and master, Francia, 
asking if he could suggest alterations or amendments. 
When it finally arrived at its destination, the enthusiasm 
in Bologna knew no bounds. The people accompanied it 
in crowds to the chapel, and watched its installation with 
the deepest interest. Like many other treasures of art, 
the St. Cecilia was taken to Paris in 1798, but in 1815 it 
was restored to Bologna. 

Such, briefly, was the history given, in answer to our in- 
quiries, of the picture itself ; but as regarded the subject 
of it, it was necessary to inquire somewhat further. 

The story of St. Cecilia is full of interest, and is one of 
the oldest handed down by the Christian Church. She is 
supposed to have lived in the third century, and from 
that time down to the present she has had her votaries 
and her clients. Many of the facts related in connec- 
tion with her are hyperbolical ; still, enough remains of 
authenticated history to fill up the outlines of the story. 
According to the most ancient version, St. Cecilia was a 
noble Roman lady, who lived in the reign of the Em- 
peror Alexander Severus. Her parents, who secretly pro- 
fessed Christianity, brought her up in their own faith, 
and from her earliest childhood she was most enthusias- 
tically pious. It is related of her that she carried a copy 
of the Gospels under her robe, and refused to part with it 
day or night. She was passionately fond of music, and 
desired, above all things, to dedicate her talents to the 
service of Heaven. She set herself to work to compose 
hymns, and, improvising the tunes, sang them so ravish- 
ingly that the very angels left their heavenly homes to 
listen to her. She could, so says the legend, play equally 
well upon all instruments ; but in those days there was 
but a limited choice, and finding nothing great enough to 
contain or express the flood of harmony with which her 
soul overflowed, she invented the organ and consecrated 
it to the service of God. 

This is the history of her young girlhood, and as she 
grew to womanhood her parents selected for her a husband 
“young, rich and handsome, but, to her consternation, 
still in the darkness of the Pagan faith. It was impos- 
sible for Cecilia, with her notions of duty, to resist the 
will of her parents, and she prepared to obey. But, 
while she clothed herself in robes befitting a bride, be- 
neath them she wore a garment of sackcloth, as a sign of 
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penance, and as she walked to the temple she vowed a 
vow unto God to preserve her chastity. So great was her 
eloquence, that she succeeded in persuading her Roman 
husband, Valerian, not only to respect her vow, but to 
embrace the Christian faith. She assured him that she 
had a guardian angel, who never left her, day or night, 
and who would never suffer an earthly lover to approach 
her. The old English poet, Chaucer, refers to this in his 
Second Nonne’s Tale, when he makes her say : 


“T have an angel that thus loveth me— 
That hath great love, whether I wake or sleep 
Is ready, aye, my body for to keep.” 


Naturally, the husband showed a great curiosity to see 
this guardian angel, and his wife having thus aroused his 
interest in heavenly things, sent him to visit an aged 
hermit, St. Urban, who, on account of the persecution he 
suffered, had hidden himself in the catacombs. He so 
wrought upon the feelings of Valerian that the young man 
declared himself a convert, and accepted the monk’s offer 
to baptize him. When he returned, after a few day's ab- 
sence, to his home, as he neared Cecilia’s room strains of 
the most heavenly music reached his ear, and, when he en- 
tered, his desire to see her guardian was realized, for near 
her side stood an angel, holding in his hand roses freshly 
gathered in Paradise, immortal in their freshness and 
sweetness, but invisible to the eyes of unbelievers. 

Valerian, overcome by the glory and beanty of the 
angel, knelt in adoration, and the heavenly visitor, crown- 
ing both husband and wife with the roses, addressed the 
former : 

“ Because,” said he, “thou hast followed the chaste 
counsel of thy wife, and hast believed her words, ask 
whatever thou wilt and it shall be granted thee.” 

Valerian, desiring that those he loved should share in 
his happiness, replied : 

‘‘T have a brother named Tiberius, dear to aN as my 
own soul ; I would that he, too, may waken to knowiedga 
of the truth.” 

And the Angel smiled and replied : 

“Thy request, Valerian, is very pleasing to God, and 
you shall both ascend to His presence, bearing the palm 
of martyrdom.” 

Very soon afterward Tiberius entered the chamber, and 
astonished at perceiving the fragrance of roses at a time 
when flowers were wholly out of season, and when they 
were invisible to his sight, expressed his surprise, when 
St. Cecilia, turning to him, explained the doctrines of the 
Gospel, and exhorted him in such eloquent and moving 
terms to accept the truths of her divine religion, that, 
overcome with remorse for his past life, he professed him- 
self a convert, and at her desire he, too, visited the aged 
St. Urban, and was baptized into the Christian faith. 
Then, thoroughly united, the three went about together, 
giving alms and doing good works ; especially turning 
their attention to those who suffered martyrdom for the 
Christian religion, and giving their outraged bodies de- 
cent burial. 

And thus time passed away; but such actions as 
those of Cecilia and her husband and brother could not 
pass unnoticed. The Emperor cf Rome was absent, 
and a wicked and unscrupulous man named Almachius 
was prefect in his absence. He, glad to exercise author- 
ity, sent to Cecilia and bade her stop at once her husband 
and his brother's and her own practices of Christian 
charity. But she, resolved in her strong faith, only re- 
turned reply for all three : 

‘*How can we desist from that which is our duty, for 
fear of anything that man can do to us ?” 
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This was enough. Almachius at once ordered the two 
brothers to be thrown into prison, in charge of a centu- 
rion named Maximus. Him, by their eloquence and 
faith, they converted, and Almachius then sentenced all 
three to death, as they refused to sacrifice to Jupiter. 
They died together, singing praises to the God of the 
Christians, and Cecilia, having washed their bodies her- 
self, wrapped them in her own robe and buried them to- 
gether in the cemetery of Calixtus. 

Almachius, not only enraged at this, but covetous of 
the great wealth Cecilia possessed, next commanded her 
to his presence, and bade her worship the heathen gods, 
threatening her with horrible tortures if she persisted in 
refusing. Those who stood around were so moved by 
her beauty that they begged her to give in ; but she only 
smiled, and bursting into a flood of eloquent pleading, so 
touched their hearts that forty of the number professed 
themselves Christians. Then Almachius, struck with 
terror and rage, exclaimed : ‘‘What art thou, woman ?” 
And she answered: ‘‘I am a noble Roman lady.” He 
said : ‘I ask of thy religion.” And she replied : ‘‘ Thou 
blind one, thou art already answered !” 

Almachius at this was so enraged, that, beside himself 
with anger, he commanded that she should be at once 
taken to her room, and plunged into her bath filled with 
boiling water ; but this had no more effect upon her body 
than if it had been spring water. Then Almachius sent 
an executioner to put her to death with the sword ; but 
his hand trembled so that after giving her three wounds 
in the neck and breast, he went away, leaving her bleeding 
and half dead. She lived, however, for three days, which 
she spent in prayers and exhortations to the converts, 
distributing to the poor all she possessed ; and calling for 
St. Urban, she desired that her house in which she lay dying 
should be consecrated to Christian worship. Then, full of 
faith and charity, singing with her sweet voice praises and 
hymns to the last moment, she died at the end of three 
days. The Christians embalmed her body, and she was 
buried by Urban in the same cemetery as her husband. 

The house left by Cecilia was consecrated, according to 
her dying wish, as a church, the chamber in which she 
suffered martyrdom being considered specially sacred. We 
read that in the year 500 a council was held in the Church 
of St. Cecilia, but in the troubles that soon afterward 
followed it fell into decay and ruins, until in the ninth 
century it was rebuilt by Pope Paschal I. The legend 
says that when the Pope was engaged in this work he had 
a dream in which St. Cecilia appeared to him and re- 
vealed the spot where she lay buried. Accordingly search 
was made, and her body was found in the cemetery of 
Calixtus, wrapt in a shroud of gold tissue, and round her 
feet a linen cloth dipped in her blood. Near beside her 
lay the remains of her husband, and of Tiberius and 
Maximus, which, together with hers, were deposited in 
the same church, now St. Cecilia in Trastevere. The 
little room in which her bath was situated and in which 
she died, is now a chapel. The rich frescoes with which 
it was decorated have been destroyed by age and the in- 
fluences of damp and decay, but the machinery for heat- 
ing the bath, the pipes and stoves, yet remain. In the 
sixteenth century the church was again repaired and 
decorated in accordance with the ideas of the time. Then 
the sarcophagus containing the remains of St. Cecilia 
was opened in the presence of many cardinals and digni- 
taries of the Church, among them Cardinal Baronius, who 
has left an accurate description of the body, which had 
been buried by Pope Paschal I. in 820, as it appeared when 
exhumed in 1599. 

“She was lying,” says Baronius, ‘‘ within a coffin of 


cypress wood, inclosed in a marble sarcophagus, not in 
the manner of one dead and buried, that is, on her back, 
but on her right side, as one asleep, and in a very modest 
attitude ; covered with a simple stuff of taffety, having 
her head bound with cloth, and at her feet the remains of 
the cloth-of-gold and silk which Pope Paschal had found 
in her tomb.” 

Pope Clement VIII. ordered that the body should re- 
main untouched, inviolate, and the cypress coffin was en- 
closed in a silver shrine and replaced under the altar. 
Crowds of worshipers were present at the ceremony, which 
was attended by the Pope and clergy with great pomp and 
ceremony. Then it was that the sculptor Maderne re- 
ceived orders to execute the beautiful and celebrated 
statue of ‘‘ St. Cecilia lying dead,” which was intended to 
immortalize the attitude in which she was found. 

The copy of this exquisite work of art is of great interest, 
and it has been critically described many times. A great 
authority has asserted that ‘‘the position is one in which 
no living body could lie, yet correctly as the dead left to 
expire. The body lies on its side, the limbs drawn up a 
little ; the drapery is beautifully modeled and covers the 
limbs. The artist, in covering the head with linen, has 
yet managed to convey an idea that it is separated from 
the body. A gold circlet round the neck is supposed to 
hide the !decollation.” But this view is erroneous, as 
Cecilia was not beheaded, and probably the circlet was 
intended to hide the marks of sword-wounds. 

It would be interesting to know when St. Cecilia first 
came to be looked upon as the patroness of music. The 
earliest pictures of her convey no such idea, and it is not 
until the beginning of the fifteenth century that she is re- 
presented with musical instruments. The great interest 
exhibited in her in earlier ages was due to the record of 
her great beauty, and the fact that she died a virgin 
martyr. Itis in this light solely that she was considered 
by the earliest artists. The first known representation of 
her is a rude picture on the wall of the catacomb in the 
cemetery of San Lorenzo. She wears a martyr’s crown, 
and her name is inscribed. Next, in point of date, comes 
a colossal mosaic figure in the church dedicated to her 
memory in Rome, the date of which is about 817. There 
is also a picture by Cimabue, which is undoubtedly in- 
tended as a representation of St. Cecilia, in which she is 
still totally unlike the recognized patron of music, for in 
it she is represented as a grand, matronly figure, seated 
upon a throne, holding the gospel in one hand aad the 
palm in the other. This representation of the saint is the 
central portion of an altar-piece, the eight small panels of 
which give scenes from her life exactly similar to those in 
the portico of the Church of St. Cecilia at Rome. In some 
of these earlier paintings it is not always easy to determine 
whether St. Cecilia or some other of the virgin martyrs is 
in the mind of the artist; but in many, as in that of Ci- 
mabue, there are additional pictures which decide the 
question. Usually, too, St. Cecilia carries a palm ; but it 
is only in the art of later periods that we find her also asso- 
ciated with a musical instrument or scroll of music. Mo- 
retto executed two paintings in honor of the saint, in one 
of which she appears with St. Lucia, St. Barbara, St. 
Agnes and St. Agatha, and in the other St. Catherine 
takes the place of St. Agatha ; in both the idea of music is 
conveyed. 

It would be almost impossible to enumerate the many 
scenes in which, as the ages passed, St. Cecilia has been 
represented. It is safe to assert that there have been very 
few celebrated artists who, at one time or another, have 
not considered her story as worthy of perpetuation. By 
some she has been represented as the virgin martyr only, 
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but such cases are rare ; while the dramatic scenes of her 
life have been repeated hundreds of times, the most 
popular being her martyrdom and the conversion of her 
husband. 

Her martyrdom 1s variously represented. Some artists 
have depicted her as dying in her bath, surrounded by 
flames ; others have seized the moment when the execu- 
tioner is plunging his sword into her heart. In the illu- 
minated Greek Menology of the ninth century she appears 
as murdered in her bath, the bodies of Valerian and Ti- 
burtius lying headless on the ground. In a later painting 
the favorite conception has shown her kneeling in front of 
the executioner, an organ in the background, and a violin 
and book near at hand, an angel hovering near with the 
wreath of heavenly roses. Poussin represented her as 


matic possibilities of the story of St. Cecilia. Those of the 
Belgian and Flemish schools, more particularly, have 
found in her history the necessary material for the repro- 
duction of medieval surroundings, and the most notice- 
able of these is ‘‘ The Deathbed of St. Cecilia,” by Julian 
de Vriendt, of which we give an illustration. It repre- 
sents the last moments of the martyr’s life, in which St. 
Urban, to whom she has committed the charge of her con- 
verts, kneels in rapt devotion beside her bed, while a 
bright vision of the heavenly host breaks upon his view. 
As the patroness of music St. Cecilia is universally 
known, aud most people are familiar with the way in 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his portrait of Mrs. Bil- 
lington, reproduced the idea carried out by Raphael, 
changing the treatment only so far as to place a music- 
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dying in the arms of her women, St. Urban and others 
standing by, lamenting, while two women are wiping away 
the blood from her wounds. This seems an unnecessarily 
prosaic element. 

A set of frescoes which were in the portico of her church 
at Rome, and were utterly destroyed in the seventeenth 
century, were, fortunately, accurately copied and exist in 
duplicate in the Barberini Palace. Ten dramatic scenes 
are represented in them. I. The marriage feast of Sts. 
Cecilia and Valerian. II. Cecilia conversing with her 
husband. III. Valerian mounting his horse to seek St. 
Urban. IV. The baptism of Valerian. V. An angel 
erowning the pair. VI. Cecilia preaching to the guards. 
VIL. The saint exposed to flames in her bath. VIII. Her 
martyrdom. IX. The saint in thetomb. X. She appears 
ina vision to Pope Paschal. 

Modern artists have not been less interested in the dra- 


book in the hands of his sitter instead of an organ 
Haydn, who was in England at the time the picture was 
exhibited, made it the occasion of a very happy compli- 
ment to the celebrated singer. ‘‘ What have you done ?” 
he asked Sir Joshua. ‘‘I’d have made her listening to the 
angels ; then you should haye made the angels listening 
to her !” 

So far as history shows, however, it never occurred to 
the most enthusiastic artist ever to represent the saint 
herself as drawing the angels to listen, and so Sir Joshua 
may well be forgiven. St. Cecilia, -at all events, is in no 
danger of being forgotten in an age which is witnessing 
the greatest known revival of the fine arts. In the Re- 
naissance of to-day she plays a leading part. 


6e——— cass_s_“_“w—aoss{_ ooo 
PralsE undeserved is scandal in disguise, 
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A DAY WITH THE CAPERCAILZIES. 
In the pairing season the capercailzie cock stations 
himself in a fir-tree and commences his love-song, or 
‘‘play,” as it is termed in Norway, to attract the hens 
about him. He begins his play with a call something re- 
sembling, Peller, peller, peller, which he repeats at short 
intervals for about a minute; he then makes a sort of 
gobble in his throat, and finishes with snapping his beak. 
During the latter part of his performance, his head is 
thrown up, his eyes are partially closed, and his faculties 
much absorbed. This is the best time to approach him. 

Early in May—this was long before the game laws had 
been hatched—we started on our way to Skjcersjohaug, 
according to local tradition the place where we were most 
likely to see the capercailzies and their play. There were 
four of us--my friend the captain, myself, an old sports- 
man from Sognedale, called Peter Sandaker, and a smart 
boy, who had charge of two brace of hounds. We were 
to try for a hare, as soon as our sport with the capercail- 
zies was over. Down in the valley Spring had fairly set 
in, but when we reached the top of the hill, we found 
snow still lying on the ground, and in deep drifts in the 
hollows. The evening was still very warm, and the birds 
in the woods were singing in praise of Spring. When we 
came near the Ask Dairy, where we intended to ‘spend 
the night, we turned off into Skersjéhaug, a hill well 
known to every sportsman who has roamed through these 
woods. We made for this hill for the purpose of finding 
out where the capercailzies went to roost for the night. 

We had not been there long after sunset before we 
heard a rushing sound which betrayed the flight of a heavy 
bird, flying to roost in a neighboring tree. 

‘That was no old bird,” said the captain, with the 
air of an expert, when the bird remained silent after it had 
roosted. 

Soon afterward two other capercailzies came sweeping 
past and settled on their roost, likewise in silence, but 
the next moment we heard a fourth bird approaching 
with a still heavier stroke and a still louder rush, and 
this one commenced snapping its beak as soon as it had 
roosted. 

“That fellow was not born yesterday. He is the cock 
of the walk here,’’ said Peter ; ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if it 
is our old friend himself.” 

Three more birds came in, and as each took up his 
roosting place, the old bird repeated his challenge by 
snapping his beak at them. Two made no answer, but 
the third made the same sort of snapping sound in reply. 

‘«He’s a stranger,” exclaimed Peter, ‘‘ he does not know 
the old one; if he did, he would have held his tongue. 
He'll be sorry for it in the morning, believe me, when 
our old friend finds him out, for he is not one to be played 
with, when he gets his temper up. I once saw what a 
dressing he gave a silly, chattering fool, that answered his 
challenge some time before.” 

“But what sort of a fellow is this big, old bird, you are 
speaking about ?” I asked. 

“‘T'll tell you all about him,” said the captain, quickly, 
as we started on our way for the dairy. He was appar- 
ently afraid that this curt, ill-timed question of mine 
would, after the short acquaintance I had with Peter, 
create a suspicion in his mind and probably silence him 
altogether. ‘T'll tell you about him,” continued the cap- 
tain, ‘‘there is an old capercailzie cock on this pairing 
ground, which has become the talk of the whole parish— 
a sort of a goblin-bird, in fact. The sportsmen about here 
call him the ‘bleater,’ for, instead of sitting quiet on his 
branch and playing, he flies often about between the top 


of the fir-trees, bleating like a goat. Not before this 
performance is over does he settle down to play, and com- 
mence gobbling and snapping his beak. Well, that kind 
of playing there’s little sense in, and nobody can come 
within shot of him. He plays us, however, still oftener 
another trick, which is still worse ; he sits quietly and 
plays, and he commences his gobbling, but when he ought 
to begin his snapping, he flies to another tree. If any- 
body by chance happens to hit him, the shot has no 
effect. Our friend Peter here has shot at him both with 


' salt and silver, but although the feathers flew out, he 


didn’t seem to take any more notice of the shot than if 
the charge had been a blank one. The next morning he 
played away as fast as ever and out of tune as usual. 

“You might as well shoot at a stone,’’ said Peter, with 
the decisive tone of one fully convinced. ‘‘I came across 
him once,” he continued, ‘‘ when he was playing down 
on the main road to Shaug ; there he sat in the middle of 
the road with a lot of hens around him—I counted seven, 
and there were more round about in the wood, for I heard 
them clucking and calling behind every bush. The hens 
on the ground ran about him, stretched out their necks, 
trailed their wings along the ground and showed them- 
selves off for him, but he sat on the ground and preened 
his feathers, and made himself as fine and haughty as a 
Spanish count. All at once he stuck his tail up and 
spread it out like a fan, swept the ground with his wings, 
and jumped right up in the air as high as this. Well, I 
didn’t know it was that fellow, else I would have had a 
shot at him at once, before he had time to make him- 
self shot-proof, but I thought it was great fun to watch 
him. Butwhile he was in the middle of the play, another 
cock, a big one, though not quite as big as the old one, 
came sweeping down and wanted to join in the play. 
Then came the real fun! The old one stuck up his tail, 
and his beard stuck out like the teeth in a carding-comb ; 
he snapped and grated his beak, till he set my teeth on 
edge—and the new comer he answered the challenge. He 
was a bold one, to be sure. But then our old friend 
rushed at him, and when their beaks and wings met, the 
crash sounded all over the wood. The next moment they 
jumped up at each other and fought with their beaks, 
their wings, and their claws, and they were so wicked 
that they nearly lost all sense and feeling, and I thought 
I could almost walk up and catch them both with my 
hands. But at last the old cock got hold of the other by 
the nape of the neck and beat him and knocked him about 
in such a way till I fancied I heard him squeak. I 
couldn’t help pitying the poor bird, who was being 
lugged about by the top of his head in this way. The 
old one crushed him to the ground and kept him under 
him till he almost came sliding out over the hillside on 
top of him, close to where I was standing. Then I put 
up my gun in an instant. There was a report, and the 
strange bird lay dead on the spot, but the old one stuck 
to him and kept pulling at him ; he did not even move 
his wings. Ah! I thought, if you are so sure in your 
hold, you shall soon be mine! I loaded again and was 
just going to take aim at him, when he gave himself a 
shake and flew straight up in the air. If he was further 
than ten steps from me, may I never in my life shoot a 
bird again. 

At the repeated requests of the captain, Peter continued 
to divert us during the night with legends, tales and 
stories about his sporting adventures. 

At midnight we lay down on a couple of benches in 
front of the fire, and refreshed ourselves with a short 
snooze. When we awoke Peter said it was time to make a 
start for the pairing-ground of the capercailzies. It was a 
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cold, sharp morning ; there was a thin crust on the snow, 
so that it crackled beneath our tread. 

We heard the peculiar note of the woodcock, which re- 
sembles the repeated croaking of the frog, followed by a 
sharp, hissing sound, somewhat like the noisy chirping of 
the wagtail ; by the faint light of the setting moon we 
saw one shadow after the other of these birds passing 
over the tops of the trees. We heard the unpleasant 
braying of the snipe, now near to us, now far off, now 
high up in the air, now right over our heads, and sud- 
denly it seemed close to our ears, now on all sides, still 
without our being able to catch sight of the bird. But 
the shrill, wild cry of the heron overpowered the cries of 
all the other birds, whom it seemed to terrify ; they were 
silent the moment they heard it, and a silence followed 
which made interruption doubly unpleasant. At this 
moment the woodlark commenced his morning song with 
his clear, ringing notes, which, in the darkness of the 
night, reminded us of the bright, approaching dawn, and 
formed a cheerful contrast to the ghostly flight and un- 
pleasant notes of the nocturnal birds. 

“There goes the capercailzie bell, as the Swedes call 
this merry little bird,” said the captain. ‘‘As soon as he 
starts singing, the capercailzie commences its morning 
hymn in its roosting-place. Let us remain here a while ; 
we are not far away from the birds that came to roost so 
late last night. By going nearer we might easily frighten 
them away.” 

After having listened for a few minutes, we heard a ca- 
percailzie playing a couple of hundred paces off. 

“T almost think it is the fellow that came last and 
snapped his beak,” said Peter; ‘‘I really wonder if he 
won't get a dressing. The old one hasn’t generally a 
short memory.” 

The captain gave me the choice of going in the direc- 
tion where we heard the bird playing, or of going more to 
the north, where he expected the younger birds were roost- 
ing. I chose the first, and the captain went in a north- 
erly direction. Peter and I quietly approached the ca- 
percailzie, and carefully avoided making any noise by 
treading on the snow or the dry, crackling branches. 
Every time we heard the bird commence the first part of 
his love-song we stopped for a moment, but as soon as he 
had done the gobble and began snapping his beak, we ad- 
vanced rapidly two or three paces each time. When he 
went on with the first strain again, and while he did the 
gobble, we remained, of course, motionless, When we, 
in this manner, had arrived within a distance of forty or 
fifty paces from the tree where he was sitting, we heard 
the flight of another bird, which, with a great noise, set- 
tled down in the tree. The sound of clashing beaks and 
wings soon told us that our old friend had paid the visit 
which Peter had predicted, to the stranger, his rival, on 
the morning roost. During the fight we ran forward a 
few paces, but a heavy, rushing flight betokened an easy 
victory, and the stranger flew away. 

All was now quiet for a time, but a hen was soon heard 
cackling, and immediately the old capercailzie cock com- 
menced playing ; he went through the first part and did 
his gobble, but as soon as we moved afoot, to get nearer, 
he flew to another tree, where he commenced his deceit- 
ful play anew. 

“T thought as much,” said Peter, with some vexation. 
‘‘ Now he is at it again! It’s no use whatever to stalk 
him ; one might as well try to stalk the clouds. No, let 
us go more to the north; there are more birds there- 
abouts, and I dare say there is one amongst them, anyhow, 
who dares open his beak, although they are all afraid of 
that beast there! I wish Old Nick had him.” 


**Do you know where the old fellow plays at sunrise ?” 
I asked. 

‘Yes, of course I do,” answered Peter; “he plays 
in a fir-tree on a small knoll, just below here in the bog ; 
but it is very difficult to get a shot at him, because the 
tree is so very high.” ; 

““We will go there,” said I; ‘‘but since you think it 
advisable, we will first go a little to the north.” 

Just as the day was breaking we heard a report of a gun 
north of Sandtjern hill, where Peter told me the captain 
and he used to have bear-bait set. This place was not 
far away from his dairy on the mountains or from his 
home in Sognedale. Soon afterward we heard another 
report, which, like its predecessor, Peter declared came 
from the captain’s gun. While we were crossing the bog 
on our way to the fir-tree Peter had spoken of, and 
whither he apparently went with little inclination, he 
broke out afresh in lamentations over the bad sport we 
had had, and kept on talking to himself in disjointed 
sentences, such as: ‘Only a waste of powder—no, no, 
the captain is the right sort of man, he is—he has got one, 
perhaps two—that wasn’t Ander’s shot at all—that good- 
for-nothing gun of his—no, there is something like a 
report in the captain’s.” 

“Be comforted Peter,” said I; ‘‘ perhaps we shall get 
the cock of the walk here after all.” 

“You must know some queer trick or another, then,” 
answered Peter ; ‘‘he is a sly, deep one, and he is shot- 
proof, too, I can tell you.” 

When we arrived at thek 11, after having crossed the 
frozen bog, I took—on account of the considerable dis- 
tance at which the bird would have to be shot at, if he, as 
we supposed, would settle in the top of the fir-tree—the 
shot out of my gun, and loaded again with a wire cart- 
ridge. 

Peter looked at this operation, shook his head, and ex- 
pressed in the following words his want of confidence 
in it: 

«And you think that will help ?” 

‘* We shall see,” I answered, just as curtly. 

The knoll on which we found ourselves appeared like a 
small island in the big bog. On its summit towered aloft 
the fir-tree which has often been referred to, like a mighty 
mast, full of woodpeckers’ holes. On the eastern side of 
the knoll was another fir-tree, which must have been just 
as majestic at one time, but was now stooping forward 
over the bog; the storms had broken its top, and only a 
few_of the lower, almost naked branches, were left, which, 
like some brawny giant’s arms, stretched themselves out 
against the clear morning sky. On the opposite side of the 
bog a capercailzie was playing in the top of a fir-tree ; the 
hens were making themselves agreeable, and cackled and 
snuffed their hoarse, nasal sounds, which, to the song- 
birds, would be as unattractive as an old lady’s whisper- 
ings of girlish love and soft words would be to us. 

In the meantime we were hidden in a close juniper 
thicket on the little knoll, and expected the capercailzie 
cock every moment; but our old friend tarried a long 
time in his harem. At last, just as the sun was gilding 
the top of the fir-tree, he came flying with a heavy, rush- 
ing sound, and settled, not in the tall fir-tree above us, 
but in the crestless fir which was leaning over the bog. 
It was truly a splendid bird—a noble animal—as it sat 
there against the sky on the naked branch, with its 
shining, bright green breast glittering in the sunlight. A 
hen now came flying, and settled in the tree above our 
heads. At this moment the cock began to play ; he stuck 
out his beard, trailed his wings down by his legs, and 
made, with great solemnity and wave-like motions of his 
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neck, a few steps forward on the branch, while he stuck 
up his tail and spread it out like a big wheel. 
I was waiting, with my finger on the trigger, for the de- 
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cisive moment when he would spread out his wings for | all the hills around. 


flight, and thereby give me s much larger target, at which 


don’t think I am telling a lie when I say he weighs fifteen 
pounds. Thatwasashot! But the captain will be glad ! 
Ho, ho, here we are!’ he cried, till it was re-echoed from 


The captain soon made his appearance, followed by the 


I, at this long distance, gould make a surer shot. But | boy and the hounds. The captain and the boy carried 


while the hen continued her cackle he finished his first 


play, and had 
commenced 
the gobble of 
his second, 
when a twig 
crackled be- 
neath my feet. 
The hen 
uttered a 
sharp, warn- 
ing cry, but 
our old friend 
was in such 
an ecstasy, 
that he took 
no notice of 
her well- 
meant warn- 
ing, and was 
finishing his 
love-song, 
when his faith- 
ful mistress 
flew straight 
at him, ap- 
parently with 
the intention 
of pushing 
him off the 
branch. This 
recalled him 
to his senses, 
and he spread 
his wings out 
to take flight ; 
but my gun 
was up, and 
the mighty 
bird fell head- 
foremostdown 
on the bog. 
It was an easy 
death ; he only 
flapped his 
wings once or 
twice. 

Peter ran 
and seized the 
bird. A look 
of surprise 
lighted up his 
face, but this 
soon gave way 
to a pleased 


and admiring grin. 

‘I shouldn’t have believed it, even if the captain had 
told me himself, for this is the right bird ; I know him 
by his bill—such a yellow, crooked, and thick beak has 
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He shook his head and said: 


each a capercailzie. Peter lifted our prize triumphantly 


aloft and 
shouted, while 
they were yet 
at some dis- 
tance: 

“It is the 
old rascal, 
captain !” 

“What do 
you say?” 
cried the cap- 
tain, and came 
running to- 
ward us. ‘Is 
it really the 
old one? 


. Now, that isa 


decent day’s 


work, which 
deserves a 
glass. Long 


live all repub- 
lics of birds! 
Perish all ty- 
rants !” he ex- 
claimed, as he 
took the bottle 
and silver 
goblet out of 
his bag and 
drank to us. 
“Was it not 
as I said, the 
captain would 
be pleased ?” 
said Peter, 
with a grin, 
as he winked 
with his eyes 
and took a 
good sup of 
the goblet 
which was 
handed to 
him. ‘There 
will be differ- 
ent sport 
about here 
now, when we 
have got rid 
of this devil 
of a bird.” 
After having 
exchanged ac- 


counts about our sport, the hounds were let loose. They 
soon found scent, and away they went in full cry. The 
echo'repeated their baying over and over again between 
the hills, and our hearts beat with rapture at this promis- 


no other capercailzie hereabout. Look how green he is ing sound of fine sport in the early sunny morning. 


on the breast, and how his feathers shine! And sucha 
big, heavy one !” exclaimed Peter, while he, with almost 
childish joy, was weighing the bird in his hand. “TI 


On their own merits, modest men are dumb. 
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LOCHINVAR. 


Ox, young Lochinvar is come ont of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best, 
And save his good broad-sword he weapons had none; 
He rode all unafmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar, 


He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone; 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar, 


So boldly he entered the Netherby hall, 

Among bridesmen and kinsmen, and brothers and all. 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 
“Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?” 


“T long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied— 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead’ but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland moro lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 


The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up; 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar— 

“ Now tread we a measure,” said young Lochinvar, 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume; 
And the bridemaidens whispered, ‘‘ "T'were better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.” 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door and the charger stood near; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung! 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung. 

“She is won, we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Grewmes of the Netherby elan; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannoble Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they seo. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 


i 
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‘*T cannot, cannot love you !” 

It was by the edge of a wood, a river running dreamily 
past. 

The trunks of the trees rose like pillars of some solemn 
cathedral. The roof of this temple ‘‘not made with 
hands,” was of transparent green and gold, and the carpet 
a tangled mass of fallen leaves and ferns, and wild flowers 
and fir-needles. The beeches cast a trembling tracery of 
tinted leaves upon the gliding water, and there was a red- 
berried tree that, leaning over the current, mirrored leaf 
for leaf, scarlet berry for scarlet berry, beneath. 

That Autumn day lent to the scenery a new enchant- 
ment. The foliage assumed glowing tints, the eye being 
unwearied by a monotony of green, and the gradations of 
color—flaming scarlets, sober russets, burnished browns, 
dark greens, fading yellows, and bright bronzes—vieing 
one with the other in the irrepressible charm which na- 
ture lends even unto the ‘‘ meanest leaf.” 

There had been a picnic to the Malden Woods. This 
féte champétre had been ‘‘ edited” by two families resid- 
ing in the little town of Bydeford, in New England. A 
mere family affair, put together hurriedly, and composed 
of cold meats, lobster salads, and a few bottles of claret. 
No preparation, no fuss, no solemn detail. 

It meanta day in the woods, a dinner in the woods, and 
a ‘good time” in the woods. 

She was not a beauty, but she was gracious to look 
upon ; her figure was full of grace, the colors of her face 
were well mingled, and were as pure and transparent as 
the red in the cherry or the rose, the purple of the peach, 
while the blending of the whites and reds was equal to 
the blending of those in the ever-welcome blossom of the 
apple. 

She was endowed with blue eyes—sad, expressive eyes 
—with heavy lids, exquisitely eut, and long, silken lashes 
as black as death. And she knew how to dress herself ; 
she knew how to walk and to ride on horseback ; how to 
talk, how to be silent, how to sing and to play music of 
other people’s making. And she had learned all these ac- 
complishments in precisely the same manner as she had 
learned tv cause the heart of man to throb, 
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Yes, she made love to the men in a subtle, strange way; 
and to her, love-making was as easy as making bouguets 
or hanging pictures. She had simply to take off her hat 
to place one, to ride on a horse to catch another, to sing 
a love-song to move a third to madness. 

Charlotte Wainright’s heart was in the wrong place. 
There lay coneealed within its innermost recesses a mock- 
ing demon in wait for those who endeavored to possess 
themselves of it. 

Woe to him who became entangled in the meshes which 
this piquant girl spread out for him! His fall was cer- 
tain as that of the leaf in Autumn, and bitter humiliation 
the outcome of his passion. 

A German writer maintains that there is a spice of 
deviltry in all human beings ; in Charlotte lurked a desire 
to torture the hearts of those whom she inveigled into 
worshiping her. 

No man ever went half-way with Charlotte Wainright. 
His plunge was over head and ears, lured onward to an 
irresistible fascination, potent as a love-spell ever ought 
to be. 

Mrs. Wainright got it up for the sake of Mr. Herbert 
Thompson, who was on a visit to her son. 

Herbert Thompson, no longer young, was a man with 
whom many girls would fall madly in love. He was an 
Englishman, had served in the English army in India, win- 
ning the Victoria Cross by desperate valor, had a careless 
yet dignified manner, and if not handsome, was manly and 
sinewy-looking. 

Care, that spares neither man nor woman, had perched 
upon Thompson’s face in two deep-drawn lines. 

“Tt might have been the climate of India,” was Mrs. 
Wainright’s suggestion ; but her husband, the Rev. John, 
shook his head, muttering, academically, ‘‘Atra cura, atra 
cura.” That the pastor was in the right the sequel will 
prove. 

Herbert Thompson, despite an iron shutter which he 
had closed down upon his heart, found that rays of light 
from the soft and pleading eyes of Charlotte Wainright 
had found their way through the chinks, causing a glow 
and warmth pleasurable yet painful. He had not come 
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out of the fire of life unscathed by that love which scars 
or mellows, as the finger of destiny may mark for the man. 
He had lived and loved and lost. If the leaves of the 
dead past rustled occasionally round his heart, the sting 
was no longer unendurable ; the wrench had left but an 
ache that Time, the destroyer, was gently toning off, as 
artists say. 

He became intensely interested in Charlotte—why, he 
could not, dared not say. Her winsome ways, her fresh, 
piquant beauty, her chic, her innocence. Ah, ma foi, 
how he reckoned without his host ! 

There are flirts, and there are flirts—flirts who flirt for 
the fun of the thing, and who do not attempt to do more 
than to singe the wings of the moths who come flapping 
around the will-o’-the-wisp light extended to them ; but 
there are flirts who flirt witl{ the murderous intention of 
searing deep into manly hearts, who not only endeavor to 
burn the wings of these moths, but to impale their thin 
bodies on a pin after doing them to death. 

Herbert, old campaigner that he was, allowed his out- 
posts to be surprised, his sentinels to be picked off, and 
the citadel to be entered almost ere he thought of arming 
for the defense ; and when he did look to the rents in his 
breastplate, he was ‘‘ past praying for.” 


He had come to stop a week with the Wainrights, and |: 


after three times seven days he was still to the fore, ever 
threatening to leave and never leaving. 

How the time flitted by he knew not. 
light and dazzle. 

Out on the sloping lawn, beneath the delicious shade of 
lordly trees, Charlotte, reclining in some indescribably 
graceful attitude—a ball of muslin drapery whispering, 
and only in a whisper, the contour of a lithe and lissome 
figure—passed the days. In the dim, sensuous light of a 
pink-shaded lamp, Charlotte at the piano, warbling 
piquant French chansonnettes, or singing love ditties, 
sped the evenings. 

Day succeeded day, the last better than that which im- 
mediately preceded it. 

“Tt’s a shame and a disgrace, Lottie, to flirt with 
Thompson the way you do!” exclaimed Mrs. Wainright, 
a motherly, straightforward woman to whom “ crooked- 
ness” of any description was a horror. 

“T’m not flirting with him, mamma.” 

You are, child. And considering that Tom Forde 
is——” 

“‘Now, please don’t be hashing up Tom Forde for ever, 
mamma. I shall begin to dislike that young man if I am 
to take him, as a child takes physic, to order.” 

‘It pains me to have to refer to him under such circum- 
stances, Lottie; but when I see you endeavoring to make 
Thompson in love with you, it not only disgusts but 
alarms me.” 

“Don’t you think Mr. Thompson is old enough to be 
able to take care of his heart, if he has one ?” 

“That may be ; but a man at his time of life if he falls 
in love, it is his all, child. He places everything on the 
cast.” 

“What a yomantic old dear you are, mammy !” cried 
Charlotte, taking her mother’s face in her hands, and 
rapidly kissing both her cheeks. 

The mention of Tom Forde by Mrs. Wainright was ill- 
timed. Tom was an uneouth, rough, good-natured sort of 
fellow, who was as Charlotte’s dog. He came at her bid- 
ding, he lay down at her bidding, he fawned at her bid- 
ding. He loved her with the honest love of an unspoiled 
nature, and, although he had never dared to ask her to 
marry him, it was correctly nnderstood that in the sweet 
by-and-by Charlotte Wainright would become Mrs, 


Tt was all sun- 
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Forde. Tom was engaged in the exportation of swine, 
his business taking him frequently both to Chicago and 
to New York. 

He was very likeable, his genial unaffectedness making 
him a very welcome guest at the Wainright home. 

‘‘When does Mr. Thompson leave ?” asked the Rev. 
Mr. Wainright of his son. 

‘Never, I hope,” was the reply. 

‘Does he not intend returning to England ?” 

‘* Tf the Eastern question assumes a more sinister aspect 
he will be recalled. He is on what is known as ‘half- 
pay.’ ” 

“T shall want his room for the Rev. Mr. Sparrow, of 
New York, who comes here on Tuesday; and, Harry, don’t 
you press him to stop. We have shown him every cour- 
tesy in our power ; we have more than repaid our obliga- 
tion to him for the service he rendered you, and——” 

‘Surely, father, if he likes to stop you don’t want me 
to tell him to clear out!” said Harry, hotly. 

‘“My dear boy,” replied the prudent pater familias, 
“there are many ways of giving a man his congé without 
telling him to go, and Thompson is too old a campaigner 
not to take a hint as it is meant.” 

“T think he’s spoony on Lottie.” 

‘« Therefore the stronger reason for his taking his de- 

ure. ” 

“*T’d like him for a brother-in-law.” 

“It’s not to be thought of—your sister is for Tom 
Forde.” 

‘‘Tom Forde is awfully rough.” 

‘‘Tom Forde is true as steel and honest as the sun. 
Give me truth and honor for polishers, and if they don’t 
make a man shine here and hereafter, I know not the great 
lesson.” ; 

The picnic was prepared by Mr. Wainright. 

‘‘ Before you go, Mr. Thompson, I should like you to 
see the Malden Woods.” 

“You are awfully good,” said Herbert. 

‘‘When do we lose you ?” asked the divine, with an eya 
to the best bedroom for Brother Sparrow. 

“‘T suppose I must remain for the picnic.” 

“‘T should hope so,” said Charlotte, plunging her ex- 
pressive eyes into his, then suddenly dropping the lids and 
biting her lips, as though annoyed with herself for having 
given expression to her inner feelings. 

It was a glorious Autumn day. There was a perfect 
lull in the warm wind, a sultry silence in the air, the river 
lying almost still under the trees, and polished as a mirror 
of Damascus steel ; not a blade of grass stirring on its 
margent, not a lily trembling on its bosom. There 
seemed almost profanity in happy, talk and loud laughter 
in that silent wood. 

Mr. Wainright’s party, however, did not pause to con- 
sider the fitness of things. It booted not to them to ask 
whether Malden Wood was ascene more suited to Miltonic 
musings than to the consumption of lobster-salad and 
cold chicken. 

They: resorted to small talk and flirtation under tha 
solemn shade of a leafy dell, and then, when they had 
spent nearly two hours in a business-like absorption of 
solids and fluids, or in playful trifling with the banquet, 
they wandered away in solitary couples, dispersing them- 
selves throughout the wood, and even beyond it to tho 
slope of a sun-kissed hill. 

Tom Forde made a desperate effort to capture Char- 
lotte. 

““Say, Lottie,” he cried, ‘‘ you and I will go for u stra- 
vague together—it’s a month of Sundays since we had one. 
Come to the river, ‘I know a bank whereon the wild 
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thyme grows.’ We'll knock up a boat, and I'll scull 
you.” 

**T don’t care for boating this afternoon. 
walk.” 

She glanced at Herbert Thompson as she spoke, the 
glance pleading, ‘‘Give me one hour of your life. Save 
me from this man !”’ 

Thompson leant against the trunk of a giant tree, and 
said never a word. 

Should he go with the stream ? 

‘Mr. Forde,” asked a pink-faced young lady, in cool, 
pastoral costume, composed of white, tied up with light- 
blue, ‘‘do take me in a boat. I do so love boating !” 

“T’d be very glad, Miss Brayboke,” replied honest 
Tom’; ‘‘but I want to be with Miss Wainright as much as 
I can.” 

“And Miss Wainright doesn’t want you till—by-and- 
by,” whispered that young lady, almost into Tom’s ear, 

He gazed hard at her for a moment, then at the wiry 
. form of Thompson, who, attired in a slang suit of bright 
homespun Scotch tweed, looked ‘‘ very fit” all over. 

“You want to go with that chap,’’ he said, in a low 
voice. 

“Not particularly ; but I want you to go with Miss 
Brayboke.” 

‘‘ Allright, Lottie,” and in a few seconds he disappeared 
with his delighted partner through an opening in the 
wood, 


I want to 


“Are you on for a walk, Miss Wainright 2” asked 
Thompson. 

“As long as my poor little feet will stand the tramp,” 
displaying a charming foot in a coquettish buttoned boot, 
and just a suspicion of a blue silk stocking. 

“‘Let us march, then. May I offer you my arm ?” 

“T must see if I can do without you ”—flinging intense 
meaning into her words, and walking a few paces. ‘J 
cannot. Heigh ho!” and, with a dainty sigh, she placed 
her hand within his arm—not the tips of her fingers, but a 
sensible pressure that sent a thrill through every fibre in 
his body as she drew him gently toward her. 

For some time there was silence—sweet silence—only 
broken by the hum of insect life around them, and the 
song of birds. Thompson's heart throbbed fiercely, and 
she knew it. He was the first to break the silence. 

‘‘T had a lot of letters this morning, Miss Wainright.” 

“T knowyou had. Why, what an important personage 
you must be!” 

‘‘There was but one letter worth the reading in the 
whole thing ; it is froma man who is going out as military 
correspondent to the seat of war, and suggesting that I 
should hurry home, as there is a chance for me in a simi- 
lar capacity.” 

“You surely don’t mean to—to—leave us. But why 
shouldn’t you ?” she added, with something akin to ve- 
hemence. ‘‘Everything that binds you must be in that 
horrid London. I hate the name.” : 
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“‘London is my home,” he said. 

“‘You must care very little for any one on this side of 
the world when you can talk so calmly of —” 

She stopped short ; he was gazing at her as a man gazes 
at a woman but once in his life. 

She saw that he was about to fling his hopes and fears 
at her feet. 

Was she glad of this ? . 

“‘T have very few to care for,” he replied, gravely. ‘I 
have no ties, aud I think I am the right kind of a man for 
this service. I can go out with my life in my hand, and 
if a bullet 
fetches me no 
one’s heart 
throbs a whit 
faster because 
mine may 
have stopped 
for ever. My 
life has been 
wasted up to 
this.” 

“T know 
nothing of 
your life!” 
cried Char- 
lotte, impa- 
tiently, add- 
ing, in a plead- 
ing tone, and 
caressing his 
arm with both 
hands, ‘‘do 
tell me some- 
thing about 
yourself ! You 
came to us a 
stranger, and 
you have re- 
mained a 


not touch upon the subject. I doso now, and with an 
object.” 

They had arrived at an open, and by the river. 

He faced her, dropping the arm upon which rested her 
hand. 

“‘T was engaged to be married,” he said. 

Charlotte’s face flushed crimson. 

‘*She was a Scotch girl. Iloved her very much. She 
was slender and fragile, very fair, very pale—an Imogen, 
an Ophelia—not an objective nature, strongly marked 
with its own individuality; subjective, rather, yet strong 
enough to re- 
sist all evil.” 

“She must 
have been 
very good.” 

“‘She was. 
She had less 
of humanity’s 
alloy than any 
woman I ever 
met. She did 
not like the 
army for me, 
and I got 
placed on the 
retired list.” 
| “You must 
(i III have loved her 


! | ” 
i ae 


W “T loved 


her with a 
love that was 
very strong 
and pure.” 

“Why do 
you speak in 
the past ? Did 
she marry an- 
other ?” 


stranger to us “* She did.”, 
—to me, al- “Oh, how 
though you mean !” 

have been “Hush!” 
here three he gravely 
weeks. Oh, said. ‘She 
my, how the was wedded 
time has to death——” 
flashed past, “Death !” 
and—you are “She died 
going away to- of consump- 
morrow.” tion.” 

She sighed “All goody- 
heavily as she goodies die 
spoke—a sigh EES e - of consump- 
which is in- NELLIE’S PICKPOCKET.—‘‘‘ WOULD YOU LIKE TO HEAR MY BETROTHED’S FIRST LOVE-LETTER tion,” was 
tended to TO ME?’ HE SAID, AND HE COOLLY READ ALOUD THE NOTE.”—SEE NEXT PAGE. Charlotte’s re: 


reach him, morally, physically, and impressively. 

‘“You see I am not of a very communicative disposi- 
tion,” said Herbert ; ‘‘and when there has been one great 
sorrow in a life, as there has in mine, it is apt to assume an 
unnatural proportion to the rest, and obscure all minor 
details.” 

‘Then you have had a sorrow ?” 

‘* Yes,” he answered, with just a quiver in his voice— 
‘a big one, and one that--that I think I ought to tell 
you of.” 

sc Do Y bad 

“Tf I did not think you kind and sympathetic, I could 


mark, as she somewhat impatiently dug the high heel of 
her boot into the dappled bank. 

Thompson was silent fora moment. This speech, had 
it been uttered when his blood was less at fever-heat, 
would have produced a feeling of revulsion ; but his heart 
had dragged its moorings, and was rapidly drifting to its 
doom. 

He did not know the false, shallow nature which lay en- 
shrined in that fair womanly covering, as a worm is con- 
cealed in a luscious fruit. He did not know that while 
this agony of the past was being conjured up, she was 
but laughing at his romantic folly and his dead love. 
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Oh, it was brave sport to her to behold a strong man on 
the rack ! 

Oh, it was delightful, hearing the loss of his richly laden 
argosy, on which he had ventured his all ! 

Oh, it was rare fun to feel that a declaration of love was 
welling up from his heart, and that it would constitute 
an experience for the after-time ! 

“And now, Miss Wainright—Charlotte,” he pantingly 
exclaimed, ‘‘I am weak enough, mad enough, to love 

ou!” 
4 Her head was averted while she endeavored to conceal 
a smile by a stagey sadness. 

He flung his arm around her, seizing her hand. 

“Darling Lottie, I never knew what passionate love 
was until I met you. Lottie, I have but little to offer. I 
feel that Iam not good enough for you; but do try and 
find a little place for me in your heart, and if a life of 
devotion , 

‘*T cannot—cannot love you,” she murmured. 

‘Do not drive me to despair,” he pleaded, passionately, 
**Give me one ray of hope—you cannot but care a little 
for me, or——” 

She disengaged herself from his embrace by a sudden 
movement. Her face was cold, calm—as immovable as a 
marble mask. 

‘You ask me why I cannot love you, and I’ll tell you,” 
she slowly said. 

‘Do not tell me that,” he urged in an agonized voice. 

He looked like 8 man upon whom had fallen an invisi- 
ble weight that was crushing his life out. 

‘*The reason I cannot love is twofold. ‘Firstly, you are 
too old.” A spasm passed through him. ‘Secondly, I 
don’t care for second-hand goods. You see,” she added, 
with a saucy smile, ‘‘Iam a very candid girl. Shall we go 
back to our people ?” 

“Go!” he said. ‘I read your lying, treacherous 
ture. now that it is too late.” 

Then, drawing himself up to his full height, and con- 
trolling himself by a supreme effort, he offered her his 
arm. : 

‘Well, have you been enjoying yourselves ?” asked 
Mrs. Wainright, who was enjoying a post-prandial nap 
beneath a tree. 

“Oh, very much, mamma. Haven’t we, Mr. Thomp- 
son ?” 

* * * * * * 

Miss Charlotte Wainright is still unmarried, and she is 
no longer young. 

That picnic proved a fatal mistake. 

By it she lost the love of Tom Forde, who became fas- 
cinated with Miss Brayboke ; and by it she earned the 
name, which still unhappily clings to her, of ‘False to 
the Core.” 
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We sat shivering overs scanty fire one Sunday after- 
noon in the large, bare salon of a Parisian pension de 
Jamille; Nellie dreading a certain church where, for the 
benefit of hearing pure French, as well as for the good of 
her soul, she had yowed to devote the unoccupied hours 
of the Sabbath. 

“Who will go with me to a sacred concert ?” I said, 
turning to a scrupulous American lady, whose chaperon- 
age I knew to be essential to propriety, anil for whose 
sele benefit I artfully used the word “sacred.” 

I knew well the classic morceaux with which Pasdeloup 
and his orchestra would delight my music-loving soul 


might not be, strictly speaking, conducive to a religions 
exaltation of sentiment. 

Nellie, of course, eagerly assented, and our prim chap- 
eron, Mrs. Jonathan Howell by name, was soon won over 
to our’cause. 

So it was duly settled, and we set forth. 

Finding ourselves a little behind time as we neared the 
ThéAétre du Chatelet, where our spirits were to be elevated 
on the wings of harmony, we entered hastily, not even 
glancing once at the programme. 

The gentlemanly young man who made room for us in 
the box looked impassive, while horror, amusement and 
disgust were severally depicted on our faces. For what 
horror of horrors was presented to our eyes—a ballet! in 
all the gorgeous undress of Parisian taste ! 

“We will go out at once!” exclaimed Mrs. Howell, 
while Nellie begged for a moment’s rest after the long 
walk. 

It was easy to see how the mistake happened. In our 
haste we had failed to notice the postponement of the 
concert ; and Pasdeloup and his army of musicians were 
at that moment bewitching provincial ears. 

““Now, my dears, let us go at once, and we will take a 
voiture if you are so tired.” 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Howell! my purse is gone,” said Nellie, 
looking sharply at the young man at her side. ‘I am 
sure,” she added, in a much lower tone, ‘this fellow has 
taken it.” 

‘But he looks too respectable for a thief,” said I. 

“Tam certain of it,” she continued, “ for I felt his hand 
close to my pocket. And see how guilty he looks.” 

The poor accused youth was, it is true, looking wonder- 
ingly at the pretty, flushed face near him, but I failed to 
detect guilt in the soft, brown eyes and mild expression. 

‘*My dear, be quite sure you had your purse with you 
before you make such a harsh statement,” said Mrs. 
Howell. 

“‘Oh, I am quite sure. I remember running back at 
the last moment, and searching well before I found it. 
What could be more convincing ?” 

“Then, my dear, if there was a sum of any consequence 
in it, we will have this person examined before an officer 
of the police,”’ said Mrs. Howell, in a decided tone. 

Forthwith I was dispatched to bring a sergent de ville, 
the fussy little old woman with streaming pink cap-rib- 
bons, who, for a douceur, shows theatre-goers their places, 
tucks a petit-bane under their feet and presides over their 
welfare generally. 

After a few uncomfortable moments, during which the 
object of all our interest complacently watched the pro- 
gress of'an entre-acte, the little woman came back, followed 
by a civil-looking man, who tapped our victim on the 
shoulder, and requested his presence for a moment at the 
nearest gendarmerie, 

We followed, Nellie looking nervous but determined. 
evidently convinced that her resolution on this occasion 
would be rewarded. 

Many remembrances of Nellie’s carelessness in littie 
matters came flashing before me, but the fact that she had 
suffered a large loss only a short time previous by a pick- 
pocket, kept my suspicions in check. 

We crossed the street and entered the forbidding doors 
of that terror of gamins, the police-station, and the now 
enlightened young man, after a few questions from the 
officer, permitted, without the least reluctance, an exam: 
ination of his pockets. 

I noticed a crest on the delicate, blue-silk handkerchief, 
and the Russian-leather pocketbook which the officer 
ruthlessly drew to light, but no purse was found. 
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With more than ordinary French politeness, the ac- 
cused expressed his regret that mademoiselle had been 
dérangée by the occurrence, and with only a very mildly 
reproachful glance and bow, left the room. 

We also started on our homeward way, not a little mys- 
tified by the affair. 

A solution awaited us on entering our salon, for there 
lay the purse where, just for an instant, it had been laid 
by mademoiselle while she gave a highly important pat to 
the little curls around her face and a farewell tilt to her 
hat. 

The next morning, an apologetic note that Nellie had 
written with downcast air, was conveyed to its destination 
by means of the address that the officer had taken down, 
and the unpleasantness was dismissed from our convérsa- 
tion, if not entirely from our minds. 

* * * * * * 

Nearly two years later, at the close of a long Summer 
day, we found ourselves in a little cultivated bit of ground 
that seemed to cling to the rugged side of a Swiss mount- 
ain. A succession of scenes and impressions, ever new to 
a mind attuned to nature, had so beguiled us that before 
we commenced the descent to our hotel the deep shadows 
of night were closing fast about us. 

We ran down as quickly as the loosely scattered stones 
would permit, dreading a place midway down the mount- 
ain side, where a late torrent had washed trees, rocks and 
earth across our path for many yards. 

Nellie suddenly gave a sharp cry, and fell, a confused 
mass of dark clothing and sliding stones, at my feet. 

“I have sprained my ankle!” she cried, and before I 
could reply, a manly voice was heard speaking with a 
slight foreign accent. 

‘‘Pray allow me to assist you, madame. I was a little 
in advance of you,” he added, ‘‘and am glad to be able to 
offer you my arm, for the path is really perilous at this 
hour.” 

He gently raised Nellie from a heap on the ground to 
her own slender, graceful height. 

An attempt to step, however, was so painful that he 
rather carried than assisted her. At the door of our hotel 
the opportune young man was revealed by the light to be 
dark-eyed and pleasing of feature. 

Something in the trick of his voice, as, Nellie having 
been deposited on the sofa, he bowed and left us, seemed 
familiar, but the impression was gone in a moment. 

The next morning the card of Ernest de la Perriére 
was handed me, and I found the kindly face of our cava- 
lier of the previous night before me, anxious to know if 
madame had rested well, and if he, who was so désolé at 
the mishap, might be allowed to shorten her hours of con- 
finement by sending some new books and flowers. 

What could I do but smile on so pleasant an offer for 
my young sister, and permit any one disposed to be sym- 
pathetic to make an occasional visit. 

The tedium of our stay and Nellie’s slow recovery was 
lightened to an extent that soon alarmed me, for I de- 
tected a brightness in Nellie’s fair face when Monsieur de 
la Perriére’s step was heard, and a soft, almost caressing 
tone in his voice, when saying only the commonplace 
greetings of the day. 

What was best todo? I had not been wise in allowing 
a stranger thus to ingratiate himself into our favor. 

Isat one day worrying my poor, racked brain once more 
in contriving a way to diminish the intimacy I now felt to 
have been rashly encouraged. 

Suddenly Monsieur de la Perriére stood before me; 
begging to be allowed to sit by my side, he told me, in 
plain, earnest words, of his love for Nellie, and his desire 


to make her his wife. He gave me indubitable proof of 
his wealth, good position and high moral character. 

What a weight was lifted from my heart! I need not 
tell of warm assent and sisterly congratulations, 

We returned to the hotel, and I judiciously left the en- 
amored swain to tell the old, old story. 

When next I entered the room Nelly was looking quietly 
content and Ernest radiant, but with an amused light in 
his eyes, as he drew an ordinary little slip of paper from 
® well-worn Russia-leather pocketbook. 

‘‘ Would you like to hear my betrothed’s first love-letter . 
to me ?” he said. And he coolly read aloud the contrite 
note Nellie had written to her pickpocket. 

It was, indeed, that identical, much-abused individual, 
whose heart, as he vowed, had, even in the gloomy gen- 
darmerie, been touched by the winning face of my 
naughty, careless sister Nellie. 


AN OSTRICH-HUNT. 


Waiz on the road betweeu the Bay and Scheppman- 
dorf, in the south of Africa, we discovered a pair of 
ostriches with their young. The latter were about the 
size of ordinary barn-door fowl. I immediately gave 
chase, without waiting to pick up a rifle from the wagon, 
trusting to bring one duwn with my pistol. The moment 
the parent birds became aware of my intention they set off 
at full speed, the female with her young leading the way, 
and the cock not only lingering behind, but doubling so 
as to make me lose time. At last I got near, but he sud- 
denly increased his speed, and with wings almost droop- 
ing down to the ground, he hovered around us in wide 
circles, drawing in gradually till he came within pistol- 
shot, when I fired. He dropped abruptly on the ground. 
I dashed up, and leaned over in mystirrups to examine 
the bird, when up he started, and dashed off in a new 
direction. It was too late to reload, so I seized my stirrup- 
leather, and spurred my horse to his best; but though 
I struck repeatedly, I merely sent a few feathers flying 
in his path, and I soon abandoned the vexatious chase. 


LADY ARABELLA STUART. 


‘¢ Tr,”’ as the Duchesse de Bourbon said to her unfortu- 
nate kinswoman, Marguerite d’Anjou, ‘‘a book were to 
be written on the calamities of illustrious ladies of royal 
birth, it would doubtless exceed in pathos and dramatic 
interest all the tragedies of the world.” Amongst those 
most cruelly punished for this fatal distinction of royalty, 
the Lady Arabella Stuart holds a foremost place. Her 
story is one of the saddest told in the history of Stuart 
woes, for her only crime was her close proximity to the 
English throne, a position which two centuries ago 
periled alike liberty and life. Great-granddaughter of 
Margaret Tudor, sister to Henry VIII., she stood in the 
same relationship to Queen Elizabeth as JamesI. Only 
child of Charles Lennox by his marriage with Elizabeth 
Cavendish, daughter of Bess of Hardwicke, she was thus 
niece to the ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scots, a lineage 
which cast its shadow over the destiny of the poor babe 
from the very commencement. 

The precise year and place of her birth are fixed by a 
letter from her paternal grandmother, Margaret Douglas, 
to the captive queen. confirmed further by a curious col- 
lection of pedigrees entitled ‘‘ Geneulogia Requm Anglia, 
1582.” wherein is recorded : ** Arabella nata 1575 apud 
Chatsworth in Anglia.” Earl Lennox died in 1577, leaving 
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behind him a young widow and Arabella, who, in spite 
of their grand relations, were plunged into a state of 
absolute poverty, so early in the story did might prove 
stronger than right. Queen Elizabeth at once took pos- 
session of the English estates belonging to Arabella from 
Margaret Tudor, a line of conduct initiated by the Scotch 
King James, whose favorite D’Aubigny received the in- 
heritance of Lennox, though his Majesty certainly offered 
to compromise matters by marrying the princess to the 
new possessor ; but as she was not yet three years old the 
recompense appeared only a farce, while the robbery re- 
mained a fact. The gentle Elizabeth Cavendish sank 
under this twofold grief ; she soon followed her husband 
to the grave, confiding her child to the sole care of Bess 
of Hardwicke, a legacy faithfully discharged by this cele- 
brated woman, who, notwithstanding her divers faults, 
behaved like a second mother to the little orphan. 
Arabella’s early days were spent at the stately Hall of 
Hardwicke in Derbyshire, the greatest architectural 
triumph of Bess, a builder on a large scale. Even in our 


of boundless determination, arrogance and ambition. In 
those days the domineering spirit of Bess appeared like 
witchcraft, though in truth her influence over others was 
but the use of that gift described by the Marchesa Con- 
cini, as ‘‘ the power of a strong mind over weak ones,” a 
possession hated by the common herd, unable to under- 
stand or fathom its source. 

Bess, as we have said, behaved like a second mother to 
her ‘‘ jewel Arabella,” superintending her education, in- 
structing her in courtly devoirs, and various domestic 
arts, confectionery, ‘‘ physick” herbs and the like, while 
graver matters were not neglected. The princess already 
gave evidence of her talents ; all were astonished at her 
memory, her quickness of perception, and the correctness 
of her speech ; everything came easy to her in the way of 
learning, so that her lessons were to her mind like play to 
other girls. 

Sir Walter Mildmay, then on a visit to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, declares her to be very pretty, and thinks 
she will resemble her grandmother Douglas ; the quick- 
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day it is difficult to imagine anything more imposing than 
this ancient pile, before whose grandeur the modern mag- 
nificence of Chatsworth itself fades into comparative in- 
significance. There is not a nook or corner which is not 
replete with interest and full of historic associations. 
Lofty state apartments, majestic bedchambers hung in 
gorgeous tapestry, still remain, as if awaiting the pro- 
mised visit of Queen Elizabeth ; while from its turrets, 
with vain hope and heartrending despair, gazed the cap- 
tive Mary Stuart. 

The picture gallery is 170 feet in length, 23 feet wide, 
and 26 feet high, ten immense diamond-paned windows 
light up the priceless treasures within, and recall the say- 
ing that 

“Hardwicke Hall 
Has more glass than wall.” 


Here may be seen, in dress of craimoisi velvet, ruff, vail, 
and rope of pearls worth a king’s ransom, the indomita- 
ble Bess, her features as strangely resembling those of 
Queen Elizabeth as she was akin to her in mind and char- 
acter, indicated by the haughty expression of countenance, 
the sharp chin, Roman nose, thin, scarlet lips, all telling 
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witted child made, indeed, so pleasant an impzession upon 
this gentleman that he begged her to write a letter to 
Queen Elizabeth, with which ‘‘ the little lady” willingly 
complied, saying ‘‘that her humble prayer was for her 
Majesty.” 

Arabella early became the subject of matrimonial 
speculations ; the first seriously proposed emanated from 
my Lord of Leicester, on behalf of his only son, Lord 
Denbigh, by Lettice Knollys. The favorite, however, 
soon felt the effect of his schemes in the frowns of his 
royal mistress, whose smiles were only restored by the 
sudden death of ‘‘the noble imp,” in 1584, which thus 
brought the negotiations to a speedy termination. 

Unconscious of these ambitious plans for her future, 
Lady Arabella passed her days in the usual manner of 
high-born girls of that period, with this exception, that 
by the orders of Countess Bess she was treated with the 
respectful ceremony becoming to her royal blood. Her 
progress in study is recorded as marvelous ; Latin and 
Greek were familiar to the young student ;- French, Span- 
ish and Italian spoken by her with ease and elegance. 
It was a common thing then,” we are told, ‘‘to see faire 
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ladyes so nowzlec’ to the study of letters, that they will- 
ingly set all vaine pastymes at naught for the acquiringye 
of learnyinge.” The more graceful accomplishments, too, 
were not forgotten. Many a sad hour of the captive 
queen did Arabella solace by her first efforts on the lute 
and virginals ; and it is probable that intercourse with 
Mary Stuart made her graver and more thoughtful than 
young girls are wont tobe. That Mary took a deep inter- 
est in this 
orphan 
daughter of 
her hus- 
band’s house 
is evident 
from her 
will, wherein 
she com- 
mands the 
restoration of 
her Lennox 
inheritance, 
besides _be- 
queathing to 
her jewels of 
rare ‘value, 
named as 
“crosses, 
necklaces, 
girdles and 
carcanets of 
fair, j great 
pearls, bor- 
ders of emer- 
alds, buttons 
of rubies,” 
and so on. 

As (time © 
sped on, 
Hardwicke 
Hall ceased 
to be a happy 
home for the 
Lady Ara- 
bella. At = 
first the Earl -= 
of Shrews- 
bury appear- 
ed as enam- 
ored of Bess 
as his three 
predecessorr, 
but this came 
to an end. 
Jealousy of 
Mary Stuart, 
pecuniary 
losses, heavy 
cares,, trans- 
formed the 
countess, as . 
she grew older, into a veritable virago ; for, like most 
worldly women, she possessed few resources within her- 
self, to enable her to meet the changes and troubles of 
life. Her lord’s love now turned to deadly hatred ; which 
ran him into as infatuated courses as his former passion 
had done, so that he declared himself ‘‘ ashamed of his 
choice of a.creature with such a divelish disposition.” 
The squabbles became public enough to reach the ears of 
the ‘Queen, who, after a time, condescended to interfere. 
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Poor Arabella led a wretched life amidst these unseemly 
doings; even Elizabeth began to think of relieving the 
position of her young xelative, when the execution of 
Mery Queen of Scots suddenly altered the political status 
of her niece. 

Cold-hearted as James had displayed himself toward 
his mother during her lifetime, he now professed the 
utmost indignation at her death, vowing vengeance 
against Eng- 
land and its 
Queen. Then 
for the first 
time the po- 
litical im- 
portance of 
his cousin 
Arabella was 
brought 
home to him, 
as a powerful 
argument to 
pacify his 
Majesty and 
keep him 
quiet. The 
young prin- 
cess received 
a summons 
to court, was 
made much 
of in public 
by Elizabeth, 
taking pre- 
cedence of all 
as heiress 
presumptive 
to the crown. 
One especial 
mark of favor 
fell to her 
share — that 
of dining 
alone with 
the Queen, a 
boon often 
craved in 
vain by for- 
eign princes 
- of royal 
© blood. Ara- 
’ bella would 
doubtless 
have gladly 
dispensed 
with this 
grace, and 
probably 
shook in her 
shoes during 
the trying 
ordeal, for the temper of the royal Tudor was apt to show 
itself rather unpleasantly in sundry boxes on the ear and 
pinches black and blue. Madame d’Aubespine de Cha- 
teauneuf, the wife of the French ambassador, relates: ~ 


‘That after dinner on one occasion while the queen stood in 
the reception-gallery, surrounded by a crowd of courtiers, her ma- 
jesty asked her if she had noticed a young girl, her relative, who 
was there, and as she spoke she called Arabella to her sidé, 
Madame immediately praised the princess, remarkipg:-hew! wei. 
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she spoke French, adding, too, that she appeared very sweet and 
gracicus. ‘ Look well at her,’ said Elizabeth, ‘for she is not so 
unimportant as you may think; one day she will be even as I am, 
and will be Lady Mistress here, but J shall have been before 
her.’ ” 

It is scarcely probable that the Queen had any real in- 
tention of appointing Arabella her successor, but she 
found it politic to keep a check on James by such 
speeches as these, in which light her words were no doubt 
regarded by the ambassadress. Lord Burghley had long 
been on terms of intimacy with the Shrewsbury family ; 
when the young princess was left an orphan he vainly in- 
terested himself in her behalf, never failing to treat her as 
an especial favorite and pet. On the day that she made 
her debut at Court she supped in his house, there meeting 
for the first time Sir Walter Raleigh. The earliest speci- 
men of her handwriting in existence is addressed to the 
old treasurer, and thus prettily expressed : 


“Je priezez Dieu, Monsieur, vous donner en parfaicte et entidre 
santé tous heureux et bon succés, et serez preste 4 yous faire hon- 
neur et service. ARABELLA STUART.” 


Those who have not known a happy home, if gifted 
with strong affections, are apt to form high ideas of do- 
mestic joy ; to them it seemed a very haven of peace, a 
bliss brighter than any that ambition can offer—nay, am- 
bition to them is but the path which they hope may lead 
to the desired goal. They long to love and be loved. 
That this was the predominant sentiment in the heart of 
Arabella Stuart there can be little doubt ; her keen intel- 
lect was, as is usually the case, accompanied by ardent 
and sympathetic feelings. Nature had given her a warm, 
passionate heart, thirsting for affection as a tropical 
flower thirsts for sunshine and light, and it is probable 
that now began those dreams of a romance common to 
women of her temperament, wherein Love reigns tri- 
umphant and alone. Her face was one a man might look 
at too often for his peace of mind. There is a portrait of 
her in the Chatsworth collection, which depicts her a 
vision of grace and delicacy, oval countenance, large blue 
eyes, arched eyebrows, a dazzling, alabaster skin, with 
hair of golden chestnut, raised back from her forehead, 
and falling in rich, curling waves over her shoulders. 
She wears a black dress bordered with a band of sapphires 
and diamonds, the bodice is cut in square, medieval 
fashion, leaving the front of the bosom bare, which is 
delicately fair, small and childlike. Pearls encircle her 
throat, clasp her tiny wrists, and are twisted in her hair, 
while two pearl-shaped pendants droop from her pretty 
ears. It is a face that would go straight to the hearts of 
most men, so tender and engaging is the expression of the 
eyes and lips. Her hands are marvels of beauty ; the 
white taper fingers rest on the silken head of a favorite 
spaniel, whose pert face is half buried in the folds of her 
magnificent dress. But none of these advantages had any 
effect on her destiny. None cared to woo and win her for 
personal or mental charms, all sought her as a political 
tool to further their own selfish schemes. 

Divers attempts were made to induce Arabella to become 
‘the head of a party inimical to Elizabeth, either by mar- 
riage with a noble, or by asserting her claim to the Eng- 
lish throne ; but Bess of Hardwicke, who still lived, care- 
fully guarded her granddaughter from the pitfalls of Jane 
Grey and her sisters. She was, however, pursued by a 
legion of adorers, her prospects seeming brilliant to those 
not behind the scenes. Suitors sought her from north to 
south ; the King of Poland, the Duke of Parma, Henri 
Quatra himself raved of her blue eyes and rippling hair. 

‘‘Iwould not refuse the Princess Arabella of England,” 


he exclaimed to Sully, ‘‘if she were once declared heiress 
presumptive.” So far, however, the lady was fancy free. 
None could boast the least favor from her hand ; ‘‘her 
life was fairer than fair, more beautiful than beauteous, 
truer than truth itself” in a court where she moved the 
observed of all observers, for the days of its sovereign 
were now drawing to a close, and few knew the secret of 
Cecil’s correspondence with James. 

About this period the Queen began to view Arabella 
with suspicion and dislike, even to the extent of banish- 
ing her to Lord Kent’s residence, Wrest House, where, : 
though treated en famille, she felt herself in reality a 
prisoner. To many of the English nobles the prospect of 
the succession of James was extremely distasteful—the 
gracious and winning Arabella appeared a far more de- 
sirable sovereign than the cold pedant of the north ; but 
the political craft of Cecil and his party effectually crushed 
any such dreams, the unjust will of Henry VIII. was cast 
aside, the country saved from civil war, and a few hours 
after the last of the Tudors ceased to breathe James Stuart 
of Scotland was peacefully proclaimed. The Lady Ara- 
bella being appointed chief mourner at Elizabeth’s 
funeral, she refused the proffered honor, saying, ‘‘ thaé 
sith her access to the Queen might not be permitted in 
her lifetime, she would not after her death be brought 
upon the stage for a public spectacle.” 

With the accession of James a new life dawned for Ara- 
bella. She created a most favorable impression upon the 
Queen, Anne of Denmark, when she appeared as Diana 
amongst the procession of nymphs who performed in Ben 
Jonson’s ‘‘ Masque” at Welbeck, to bid welcome to her 
Majesty. Anne desired her company on her state pro- 
gress to London, where soon after Arabella danced at the 
first court ball, ‘‘most sumptuous in apparell, and ex- 
ceeding rich and glorious in jewels,” probably the legacy 
of her aunt Mary Stuart. Arabella’s position was in 
some respect a difficult one. Naturally generous, and not ~ 
understanding, like most clever people, either the value 
or importance of money, caring little for its possession, 
she soon found herself in debt to the amount of £2,000 ; 
every day she plunged deeper into difficulties, for as 
princess of the blood-royal she was compelled to keep up 
a certain retinue with becoming surroundings. James 
allowed her an income of £800 a year, with a ‘‘ daily diet ” 
from his table; but the £2,000 still remained unpaid, a 
constant irritating source of anxiety to her sensitive mind, 
economy, unfortunately, not being one of her many virtues. 
Free, however, from old restraints, she shone ‘‘ the bright 
particular star” of a dull court; high in spirits, win- 
some in manner, gentle, playful and spirituelle, she became 
the delight of the royal cercle, no masque or gayety was 
deemed complete without her presence. 

Amidst the vortex of coarse dissipation presented by 
the court of James, the princess still cherished her old love 
for study, the few hours she could snatch from ‘‘ vaine 
pastymes” passed in secture, reading and hearing of 
preaching. Ambitious eyes were lifted toward the fair 
student, but vainly, all hint of marriage being firmly and 
coldly silenced by her; as yet she had found none to 
love, and, like a true woman, no lower motive influenced 
her conduct. Her fate, however, waited close at hand. 

The year 1608 found Lady Arabella in higher favor than 
ever, notwithstanding that Raleigh and others in their 
plots had sought to make her name a rallying ery for 
treason. On one occasion we hear of her at court wearing 
jewels to the amount of £200,000, including the superb 
rope of pearls bequeathed to her by Bess of Hardwicke, 
deceased the preceding year, aged ninety. She left this 
earth unloved and unregretted, save by Arabella, a atrik- 
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ing example of the utter fruitlessness of worldly scheming 
The traveler passing through Derby may behold in All 
Hallows Church a recumbent marble figure stretched on a 
lonely tomb, beneath which repose the mortal remains of 
the once celebrated Countess of Shrewsbury. 

Not quite two years after her death we catch mysterious 
whispers of the doings of Lady Arabella, whose name is 
coupled with that of William Seymour, grandson of Lord 
Hertford and Katherine Grey, thus the direct descendant 
of Henry VIII.’s favorite sister Mary Tudor, “la reine 
blanche de France.” The lovers are supposed to Lave 
first grown intimate when the Court tarried on a hunting 
expedition to Woodstock ; in this legend-haunted bower 
the two met and loved. 

Seymour was but twenty-three, twelve years younger 
than Arabella ; her face and manner, however, were still 
youthful, bright, and charming. Their tastes agreed, 
their natures sympathized, so that age became a mere 
accident, of which neither thought. At thirty-five a 
woman is dangerously seductive when her personal attrac- 
tions are still unimpaired, especially a loving woman such 
as Arabella. There were depths of undeveloped passion 
in her ardent soul which only needed a master hand to 
strike the chords, and draw forth a melody so sweet and 
sad that for two centuries it has awakened a touching 
echo in every gentle heart. Such love laughs at royal 
commands and privy councils, urged on, too, by the hot 
Tudor blood running in the veins of both lovers. A secret 
marriage was no sooner resolved upon than it took place 
in Arabella’s apartments at Greenwich about Whitsun- 
tide. A poor priest named John Blague performed the 
ceremony, witnessed by two servants and a friend of Sey- 
mour’s. 

Like Katherine Grey, the princess retained her place at 
Court until the secret leaked out. As early as the month 
of July, we find her committed to the custody of Sir 
Thomas Parry, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, to 
be kept in his ‘‘ faire dwelling house on the banks of the 
Thames, near Vauxehall.”” Seymour was sent to the 
Tower, where the Puritan minister, Melvin, welcomed 
him with this distich : 

“ Communis tecum mihi causa est carceris; Ara 
Bella tibi causa est araque sacra mihi,” 


which has been thus translated : 


“ From the same cause thy woe proceeds and mine, 
Thy altar lovely is, and sacred mine.” 


Arabella’s imprisonment at Lambeth could searcely be 
called rigorous; she received permission to walk in the 
gardens, to retain her own servants, and even keep up a 
kind of establishment in the house of Parry. The keep- 
ers of herself and husband were both lenient to their 
prisoners, conveying letters from one to the other. There 
is still extant a letter written by Arabella, full of sad 
humor and womanly feeling, wherein she strives to cheer 
her “sweet lord and master” in his trouble, rather than 
dwell upon her own. It is even said that when the 
shades of night fell over the great city Seymour’s boat 
would glide down the dark river to Lambeth, when for 
some rapturous hours the husband and wife were again 
reunited. But such romantic escapades soon reached the 
ear of James, who speedily ordered the princess into the 
safer keeping of the bishop of Durham, thus showing that 
little mercy might be expected at his hands. 

The lifelong captivity of Katherine Grey rose in terrible 
warning before Arabella, rendering her well-nigh dis- 
tracted with grief and terror. On the 16th of March, 
1610, she set out for Durham, escorted by the bishop in 


person ; her state of despair was terrible to behold, per- 
spiration burst from her forehead, her brain seemed ‘on 
fire; probably she then received a blow which laid the 
foundation of her after-sufferings. 

The bishop strove in vain to comfort her by a few hack- 
neyed phrases of resignation to God’s will, words so 
glibly used when the sorrow is not personal; but as the 
pith of his discourse resolved itself into submission to the 
King’s will, which meant separation from Seymour, his 
ghostly counsel seemed but an additional mockery to the 
already miserable princess. 

Of the deep mystery of a woman’s love there is no 
reasoning, a lesson James and his satellites had yet to 
learn, The agony of her feelings utterly overcame the 
strength of the prisoner; when she reached Barnet she 
was lifted from the litter in a state resembling death, a 
constant sickness caused by agitation fell upon her, so 
that all chance of pursuing her journey further north 
failed. A month passed slowly by, during which period 
she had not walked across her room, but remained on her 
bed apparently stupefied with grief, or uttering piteous 
cries for him from whom she saw herself parted for ever. 
Her letters, usually penned in such fair and elegant cali- 
graphy, were now marred, blotted, and rambling, as if the 
writer had gone well-nigh distracted. 

Only one boon she craved from the mercy of the tyrant 
—union with her husband. To obtain this grace she 
voluntarily offered to live in a foreign land, poor, un- 
known, an exile, renounce even her claim to the crown ; 
any condition, however hard, she would gladly accept, 
with Seymour to share her lot: but her offers and entreat- 
ies were alike disregarded by James, who neither under- 
stood nor believed such disinterested affection. 

One hope alone then remained to Arabella—escape from 
the power of her jailer. She had still many devoted 
friends ; her Aunt Mary, Countess of Shrewsbury, warmly 
espoused her cause. By fair means or foul, she resolved 
the husband and wife should come together again, in the 
hope they might yet leave a child to inherit their claim, 
and perhaps even wear the crown. She contrived, by 
what means is not now known, to send Arabella a plan of 
escape, also the sum of £14,000 nominally to pay her 
debts, which had evidently mightily increased by this 
time, but in reality for the purpose of bribing those 
around her, or for such expenses as were inevitable in the 
scheme proposed. Arabella found little difficulty in 
gaining the good-will of her attendants; amongst her 
many merits, this royal lady possessed the Stuart gift of 
making all her people love her; she had the crowning 
grace of high birth and breeding which is called courtesy ; 
her natural nobility preserving her from all feelings of 
that contempt for others beneath us, the sure sign of a 
vulgar, mean and narrow mind. 

The princess did her part as women always do, with 
singular and ready wit. Disguised as a cavalier in black 
locks, cloak and doublet, a rapier by her side, she sallied 
forth with all the easy nonchalance of a town gallant, her 
two attendants closely following her steps. Recent suf- 
ferings, however, told upon her frame so severely, that 
when she reached the ‘ Sorry Inne,” where horses awaited 
the party, the hostler, seeing her mount, exclaimed : 
“That gentleman will scarcely reach London.” Love 
and hope can work wonders ; like two wings they bore 
her safely to Blackwall, the place of rendezvous for Sey- 
mour, who had also received the means of escape. 

But no Seymour made his appearance ; she waited hour 
after hour, till delay became fatal; at length reluctantly 
entering a small boat which put her on board a vessel 
bound for France. Here Arabella acted like a fond and 
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foolish woman, imploring the captain to remain at anchor ; his wife to be securely landed on French ground. 
for a time, in the hope of Seymour’s arrival, her heart | The truth soon spread that the birds were flown ; great 
tortured by the reflection that she might be the cause of | was the hue and cry, hunt and pursuit on every side. 
ruin to her husband should he come to find the vessel off. | James behaved like a maniac, he saw now the danger of 
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Much valuable time was thus lost before they set sail. | driving a woman to despair, a thousand possibilities racked 
Seymour, however, had better luck. Discovering, when | his cowardly heart and weak brain. In the dead of the 
he arrived at Blackwall, that Arabella had been and gone, | night messengers went galloping madly to all the ports of 
he embarked in a common packet fox Ostend, which he | England, with orders ‘‘to search shippes, barkes and all 
reached safely, full of hope, high in spirits, believing ' vessells for Lady Arabella.” The Adventure, commanded 
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by Admiral Monson, was soon on the track, guided by 
the information of the watermen who had rowed Arabella 
to the ship, their suspicions having been raised by the 
‘marvellous faire hande ” of the young cavalier. Coming 
up with the French vessel, the admiral, after having 
vainly challenged her to surrender, fired a broadside, 
which soon brought her to a stop. Arabella, seeing all 
hope over, made herself known to the captain, when 
Monson boarded the ship, loudly demanding Lord Sey- 


‘Where London’s towre its turrets show 
So stately by the Thames’ side, 
Faire Arabella, child of woe! 
For many a day had sat and sighed: 
And as she heard the waves arise, 
And as she heard the bleake windes roare, 
As fast did heave her heartfelt sighes, 
And still so fast her teares did poure.” 
—Old Ballad. 


A darker shadow fell over the unhappy lady—she was 


mour. She bravely answered she had not met him, but | fast losing her reason ; the brilliant intellect, the sunny 


had every wit, the high 
hope in his ioe spirit were 
safety, declar- quenched in 
ing that her gloom. Man’s 
joy at his cruelty had 
greater luck done its 
was more worst. Three 
heartfelt. than years passed 


regret over 
her own cap- 
ture. 


her sorrow, her body wasted and worn by sleepless nights, 
her nerves destroyed by days filled with 


" Aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain and constant anguish of patience.” 


At times, possibly in imitation of her loved and lovely 
aunt, Mary Stuart, she plied her needle, or touched her 
well-worn lute, or again poured forth those heart-rending 
appeals to the merciless James which draw tears even 
now when read by the most worldly. But mercy came 
not, and was looked for in vain, till hope deferred made 
her heart sick even unto death. 


away in hope- 
less waste of 
love and life ; 


Bitter days when, about 
were now in March, 1613, 
store for Ara- the poor cap- 
bella. Con- tive of the 
veyed to the Belfry Tower 
Tower, she was declared 
was placed in “* distracted ”’ 
rigorous con- by the physi- 
finement, a cians. At 
fate shared by times her 
Lady Shrews- mind showed 
bury, and all signs of its 
cognizant of former bright- 
her flight. nesss, afeigned 

. Who can de- cheerfulness 
. scribe , the took the place 
agonizing des- of her wild 
pair of the ‘despair; but 
lonely prin- these transient 
cess! Fiction, ° moods were 
however high- more painful 
ly colored, to behold than 
gives but a her total aber- 
faint idea of ration. Thus 
the real suffer- she drooped 
ings of the day by day: 
human heart tender, gentle 
when separ- and forgiving 
ated from all to the end 
it loves and was this royal 
cherishes Ophelia. ‘‘On 
upon earth. the 25th Sep- 
Her mind SS — = = tember, 1615,” 
became con- STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. —"IN AN INSTANT THE SWELLING CANVAS, THE DUSKY SPARS, THE says Nichols, 
fused with the SYMMETRY AND FINE OUTLINES OF THE VESSEL'S RIG, WERE BROUGHT OUT IN TERRIBLE “that ill-fated 
magaitade: of RELIEF BY THE GLOOMY BACKGROUND OF THE SOMBRE HEAVENS.”—S8EE NEXT PAGE. snd persecut- 


ed lady, Arabella Seymour, died in the Tower.” For her 
the bitterness of death had long since passed, the book was 
written, the story ended, the tragedy played out, the weary 
woman fell asleep in peace, resting till morning dawns. 
In the dead of a September night this royal daughter of 
the Stuart race was carried from the Tower to Westmin- 
ster Abbey, without service or ceremonial, and laid beside 
her aunt, Mary Queen of Scots. For two centuries her 
ashes have there reposed; no monument, not even an 
epitaph, yet marks the spot, but as long as England lasts 
one page of its history will be tear-stained wherein is re- 
corded the unhappy fate of the Lady Arabella Stuart. 
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“THE RIVER.” 


“Ox, swell my bosom deeper with thy love, 
That I some river’s widening mouth may be; 
And ever on, for many a mile above, 
May flow the floods that enter from thy sea; 
And may they not retreat, as tides of earth, 
Save but to show that from thee they have flown. 
Soon may my spirit find that better birth 
Where the retiring wave is never known; 
But thou dost flow through every channel wide, 
With all a father’s love in every soul; 
A stream that knows no ebb, a swelling tide 
That rolls for ever on, and finds no goal 
Till in the hearts of all shall opened be 
The ocean depths of thine eternity.” 


STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 


A SEA SKETCH. 

‘© We will house the top-gallant masts, Mr. Bradshaw, 
and make everything snug for the night. There is some- 
thing brewing ’neath yon dark band of clouds which will 
soon make its power felt. The barometer has fallen to 
twenty-eight degrees, and we are too close to the Mauri- 
tius to hope to escape the cyclone——” 

‘‘ Thank Heaven, sir, we have a ship upon wnicn we can 
depend. The Rajah has few equals.” 

And the mate walked forward to superintend the orders 
received from his superior. 

The agile crew soon had the ship under snug canvas, 
and, together with the officers, occupied themselves in 
watching the weather. 

The heat was intense ; not a breath of air ruffled the 
mirror-like surface of the ocean, which, from a deep-blue, 
had assumed the dark, sombre color of the dull, leaden 
sky. 

ae the sun set, a fine, grayish mist covered the entire 
firmament, while the bank of clouds which had hung 
motionless along the horizon started into life, rising 
rapidly toward the zenith. 

The huge clipper ship, with ner tall, taper spars, rocked 
uneasily to and fro, the close-reefed topsails flapping 
wildly to the motion of the vessel. 

Tow murmurs were heard, as if currents of air were 
stirring aloft. The opaqueness became more dense ; the 
clouds appeared to settle ; the sounds aloft, so uncertain, 
increased, while here and there the placid surface of the 
ocean was occasionally ruffled by a slight threat of air. 

Then came the rumbling noise of distant thunder, with 
a whizzing and moaning through the shrouds and taut 
rigging of the vessel. A broad, black line swept along 
the expanse of water, fearful to contemplate in its rapidity, 
and the hurricane burst with all its accumulated force 
and fury upon the ship, which had been stripped for the 
encounter. 

The mate sprang to the wheel to assist the helmsman ; 
the gallant craft careened before the furious blast until 
her lee-rail was buried in the foaming waters. 

A deluge of foam and spray swept upon her ; the decks 
were afloat as she for a moment trembled, as if irresolute 
and shrinking ; but, with an effort, the HRujah recovered, 
obeyed the helm, fell off before the gale, scudding with 
the rapidity of a race-horse. 

The horizon to windward resembled a pall of black 
velvet in its intenseness, serving as a background to re- 
lieve the white, curling tops of the seas. Large, pattering 
drops of rain now mingled with the spray, the angry voice 
of the thunder rolled to windward, while an occasional 
gleam of lightning shot along the whole dark expanse of 
the heavens. 
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Bending over the cabin-table upon which was spread a 
chart, the captain, with dividers and parallel ruler, was 
busy defining the position of the ship. His fine, sun- 
burnt features looked haggard and pale as he glanced up 
from his work to listen for a moment to the sharp whist- 
ling of the gale. 

Hurrying on deck, he scanned the horizon with an 
anxious glance, then, after 2 moment’s hesitation, called 
the mate to his side. 

‘““We must heave to, Mr. Bradshaw ; we are running 
directly for the Mauritius, and I have no desire to be any 
nearer to them. We must not get on a lee shore if possi- 
ble. We'll watch for a favorable opportunity, and put 
the wheel down.” 

The mancuvre was successfully accomplished, but not 
without shipping a tremendous sea that swept the deck 
fore and aft ; but the Rajah was now lying head to the 
sea nnder a close-reefed maintopsail, forestaysail and 
main spencer. 

- At midnight the gale veered a point or so, and appeared 
to increase. 

The lightning darted through the sky in every direction 
like so many fiery, hissing serpents, and the thunder, for 
the time being, effectually drowned the noise of the wind 
and sea. 

The sea would occasionally strike on the forechannels 
with fearful violence, making the huge ship reel and 
tremble from the force of the blows, as she gallantly 
breasted the surges. 

All hands were now on deck, and, by direction of the 
captain, the carpenter rigged the pumps. 

The ship was laboring hard—often descending with a 
violent plunge into the trough of the sea—threatening to 
divide from the concussion. An occasional sea would 
burst over the bows, rushing aft to the binnacle, where 
the captain was stationed, and the second mate had life- 
lines rove fore and aft by which the sailors saved them- 
selves from being washed overboard. 

Hardy sailors as they were, their pulses quickened as 
they listened to the hoarse howling of the wind tearing 
through the rigging, the ceaseless rush of the descending 
rain, the washing of the water on deck, the working and 
clang of the pumps, mingled with the creaking and 
groaning of the ship’s timbers, which were complaining 
fore and aft. 

As the lightning gleamed athwart the deck, the men 
gazed into each other’s eyes with a subdued expression, 
as if resigned to some awful calamity at present concealed 
from them. 

But the stern voice of the second mate was heard rising 
above the tempest, bidding them to unrig the pump, 
which had the effect of restoring their confidence. 

A succession of furious squalls now swept over the 
Rajah, The rain, in blinding, cutting, unbroken sheets, 
drove horizontally before the gale, rendering it impossible 
to look to windward for a moment. 

The captain, silent and anxious, had taken up his post 
alongside the mizzen-mast, clinging on to the fife-rail, 


while the mate stood by the man at the wheel, with the 


second mate a short distance to leeward. 

A blacker cloud than usual, charged with electricity, 
settled over the ship. 

A flash of lightning that iinded for a time, followed 
instantaneously by a peal of thunder, so powerful as to 
shake the entire vessel, stretched a number of the seamen 
senseless on deck, wounding some and killing others. 

The Rajah had been struck by the fatal fluid, and a 
very strong sulphureons smell pervaded the ship. The 
bolt had struck the mizzen-topmast, darted down the 
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wide, entering the cabin, where it scattered in all direc- 
tions. 

The mate, together with the second mate and man at 
the wheel, had been rendered insensible, but quickly re- 
covered from the shock, to find the ship wrapped in flames, 
while the captain, calm and apparently unmoved, re- 
mained alongside the burning spar. 

The mate sprang forward to his side, gazed wonderingly 
into the face of his superior, revealed by wavering flames 
of the burning ship, and recoiled with a cry of horror. 

The captain had passed to his long account. He had 
shaped his last course, made his final struggle against the 
elements, and was now before the Great Admiral who 
governs all things aloft. 

He had been struck by lightning ! 

The survivors of the crew rallied from the shock, gazed 
aghast at the twisting tongues of flame wreathing about 
the mizzenmast, and the alarm which brings the blood in 
swift currents to a seaman’s heart was now heard rising 
above the gale. 

It was the appalling cry of ‘‘ Fire!" the half-uttered 
shrieks of terror partially drowned by the mocking voice 
of the wind and waves. 

In an instant the swelling canvas, the dusky spars, the 
cordage and symmetry and fine outlines of the vessel’s rig, 
were brought out in terrible relief by the gloomy back- 
ground of the sombre heavens. 

Rallying under the energetic orders of the remaining 
officers, the men sprang to subdue the fire, working with 
a will, fully alive to the peril which threatened them. 
The voice of Mr. Bradshaw was heard above the sullen 
sound of the fire, exhorting them to greater efforts. 

For an hour they fought against hope, but their ex- 
ertions were fruitless ; their ardor abated, as scorched and 
half-blinded they fell back, and the hours of the Rajah 
were numbered. 

The flames spread rapidly, fanned by the fierce breath 
of the gale, which, by a merciful Providence, gave unmis- 
takable signs of abating. Driven forward by the heat, 
the men, by the direction of Mr. Bradshaw, turned their 
attention toward launching the long-boat. 

It was their only hope and refuge now, slender as it 
was ; the men worked with an enthusiasm as if assured 
that their lives would yet be saved. 

Provisions and water were hastily gathered, compass, 
charts and instruments deposited in the stern sheets, and 
the final arrangements made to desert the bnrning wreck. 

In the meantime the mizzenmast had gone over the 
side with all its burning top-hamper, and small tongues of 
flame were creeping along the pitchy seams of the main 
deck, forward of the mainmast. Frequent explosions in 
the hold of the vessel proved that barrels of inflam- 
mable material were bursting, adding to and feeding the 
fire. 

The mate as well as all hands realized that they were 
standing over a raging volcano, and he watched anxiously 
for a favorable opportunity to launch the boat. 

The mainmast was now wreathed in flames ; the canvas, 
shrouds and gear were one sheet of flame, streaming up 
and borne aloft, while a shower of sparks trailed far 
astern. 

The entire mass was tottering, wavering to and fro in 
its step, and the eyes of the seamen clustered on the top- 
gallant forecastle watched each movement with a terrible 
fascination. A sudden gust of wind struck the spar ; it 
surged heavily to one side, wavered for a moment, then 
fell with a crash which echoed far across the agitated 
waters. 

A vast column of fire was vomited forth, shooting on 


high ; a shower of sparks and a dense cloud of smoke fol- 
lowed, and, as if actuated beyond impulse, the seamen 
rushed to the boat, and launched ‘it to leeward, at the 
same time casting off from the fiery hull. 

Bradshaw did not attempt to restrain the men; the 
deck-beams were giving way, the entire structure caving 
in, and he knew full well that the time had come when 
they must bid adieu to the Rajah, and trust to the frail 
protection of the long-boat. 

The sea had gone down as quickly as it had risen, and 
the tropical gale, violent in its short-lived wrath, was 
rapidly subsiding. The rain had ceased, the moon burst 
through the clouds, which gradually rolled to leeward, 
and as daylight dawned the men were enabled to use the 
oars. 

They had watched until the last moment the burning 
hull, the wreck of the foremast, as it in turn fell over the 
side. They listened to the sharp hiss of the flames as the 
water lapped over the blazing bulwarks, and gazed in awe 
upon the awful spectacle of the ocean closing o’er the 
fiery remnants of a once gallant ship. It was the tomb of 
the captain. No effort had been made to rescue the body 
—the living could not encumber themselves with the 
dead. 

Until daylight dawned, the boat laid by in hopes some 
passing vessel, attracted by the flames, might bear down 
upon them. 

The mate, with a careful glance, swept the horizon with 
a glass, but no sail was in sight. A cry of joy escaped 
him, however, and a ray of hope darted through his 
breast as he pointed out the loom of land. It was the 
volcanic mountains of the Isle of France, which news 
elicited a round of applause from the crew. With re- 
newed vigor they gave way, urging the heavy boat 
rapidly through the water, and before night came on the 
welcome outline of the island was in plain sight. 

At a late hour the next day the boat entered the harbor 
of Port Louis, where the mate sought out the American 
Consul, to whom he related his suffering and danger. 

The seamen were taken in charge by the Government 
official, who furnished them situations on board various 
crafts, until the crew of the Rajah were scattered to the 
four winds of heaven, in all probability never to meet 
again. 

As for Bradshaw and the second mate, they in turn re- 
turned to the United States, where one obtained command 
of a ship, and the other is steadily rising in his profes- 
sion. 


INCONSISTENCIES. 


On May 3d, 1791, Robespierre advocated with apparent 
earnestness, and at great length, the total abolition of the 
punishment of death, yet within a brief interval, under 
his execrable tyranny, the guillotine destroyed so many 
victims that it became necessary to dig a deep trench to 
carry away the blood of the numerous victims. In July, 
1794, no less than 949 individuals were executed in Paris ; 
and the leading actors in the drama were sacrificed on the 
same unholy altar at which they had worshiped. 

Among the female victims of the Revolution was 
Madame Olympe de Gouges, sentenced for the offense of 
sending a copy of a pamphlet she had written to her son. 
To what abasement of soul did the terrorism of that period 
lead ! 

We have an “address” from that son ‘to the public,” 
describing himself adjutant-general, dated Chalons, No- 
vember &th, 1793, the fifth day after his mother’s death, 
disclaiming any sympathy for her—nay, more, applauding 
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the fact of her execution; “‘Je jure done ici que je 
désavoue hautement les écrits séditieux et contre-révolu- 
tionnaires d’Olympe Gouges, que je ne la reconnais plus 
pour avoir été ma mére, et que j’approuve le jugement du 
Tribunal Révolutionnaire—Eh bien—Vive la République!” 


INCONSISTENCIES. 


displayed his wisdom and integrity in rejecting the pre- 
posal to raise the king a standing revenue independent of 
Parliament ; yet when ‘the private marriage of his own 
daughter to the Duke of York, the brother and heir-pre- 
sumptive of the king, took place, and when, becoming 


THE FRIEND OF THE BIRDS AND THE FLOWERS, 


Ought not the memory of such a wretch to be retained 
and placed over every edifice of infamy in the country 
which gave him birth? But was there nothing in our 
English history to suggest something that bears an analogy 
to such baseness? Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
Lord High Chancellor, after the restoration of Charles IL., 


pregnant, with proper spirit she insisted upon the publie 
avowal of her union, her father declared before the coun- 
cil he would rather have ‘seen her the concubine than the 
wife of the duke, and in his self-abasement actually ad- 
vised her committal to the Tower, and spoke of the passing 
of an Act of Parliament for her execution as a criminal ! 


DOLLY’S LOVERS. 
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DOLLY’S LOVERS. —‘ DOLLY WOULD CREEP TO HER OLD FATHER’S CHAIR, AND LEAN HER HEAD UPON HIS SHOULDER, WHILE 
RICHARD WOULD TELL OF STRANGE PLACES BEYOND THE SEA WHICH HE HAD VISITED,”—SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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SUMMER EVE. 


Ir is the hour when all things rest: 
The sun sits in the bannered west 
And looks along the golden street 
That leads o’er ocean to his feet, 


Sea-birds with Summer on their wing 
Down the wide west are journeying, 
And one white star, serenely high, 
Peeps through the purple of the sky. 


O sky, and sea, and shore, and air, 

How tranquil are ye now, and fair! 

But twice the joy ye are were ye 

If one that’s dead companioned me, 


DOLLY'S LOVERS. 


By Mary R. HIGHAM, 


HEN Dorothea Day walked up the narrow 
aisle of the meeting-house, hymn-book in 
hand and eyes demurely downcast, she 
riveted the attention of that staid assembly, 
and even the minister, from his elevated 
position, looked down almost with a smile 
at the young girl,.wondering how aught 
with the stain of original sin upon it 
could assume so fair a shape. Also, the 
young men of the neighborhood had a 
fashion of hanging around the porch until 
they saw the portly form of old Captain Day 
careening majestically along the village 
street, his daughter tucked under his arm, 
and every sail set, as it were, for church ; 
then they would slink back sheepishly, 
wait for a nod or smile, reach the seventh 

heaven of delight if they got it, or descend to the nether- 

most depths if Dolly, her eyes prudently vailed under 
their long lashes, walked past without as much as a sign 

to acknowledge their presence. . 

But there were two young men who, for some reason or 
other, always tgceived a slight share of the rural beauty’s 
attention ; one, a tall, broad-shouldered man, run into the 
mold of a Hercules, with an honest, bronzed face, and 
hands that could be both strong and tender too, generally 
stood in the open door of the meeting-house, and boldly 
claimed a nod and smile, if not a few hastily whispered 
words. 

This young man was Richard Van Dort, the owner of a 
fine vessel in the bay, and s prime favorite of Captain 
Day; but after Dolly had fluttered into her seat, and 
smoothed her dress, and adjusted her spotless handker- 
chief and floating ribbons to her entire satisfaction, she in- 
variably raised her eyes to a pew on the other side of the 
old-fashioned pulpit, and then, having looked, she would 
fall to the diligent perusal of a hymn from the gilt-edged 
book she had been holding. 

It never seemed to make much difference whether the 
book were upside-down or straight, and gradually a half- 
smile would play around the ripe mouth, the color would 
come and go in her cheeks, and she might have drifted 
into girlish embarrassment but for the soporific call to 
prayer, when she had every excuse in the world for hiding 
her tell-tale face in her hands while the voice droned 
above her head, praying for grace to go through this 
troublesome life, resisting the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, which was all Sanscrit to Dolly—Dolly with her 
two lovers—for the deep, burning eyes that were nearly 
all through the long sermon and prayer fixed on Captain 
Day’s pew belonged to Raymond Harrison, a clerk in one 
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of the old warehouses on the wharf—‘‘a man who got his 
living with a goose-quill, pinned on a high stool all day,” 
as the captain once contemptuously observed to his 
daughter. 

Raymond was an orphan, with not a tie in all the world 
to bind him to this spot, except the chains that Dolly had 
forged for him, and in which he felt fettered for life. 

Van Dort, sailor-fashion, was always coming and going, 
sometimes for a long cruise, sometimes for a short one ; but 
Raymond had never ventured away from the old town 
since he first met Dolly, a child, on the wide New England 
highway, and tramped by her side to school, feeling even 
then that strange thrill of awe and love that he had never 
been able to rid himself of. 

As for Dolly, she scarcely thought of the value of the 
hearts that she trifled with and tossed from hand to hand, 
as if she were playing a game of bat and ball. 

She felt so sure of them both, and she could—one of 
these days, when she was older and wiser—settle down 
and be so happy with either, but now—— and then Dolly 
would throw a sidelong glance at the old-fashioned 
mirror, show two tiny rows of pearls, shrug her white 
shoulders, and vail her bright eyes again ; not even to the 
smooth surface of the mirror did she dare show the secret 
that sometimes trembled in her tell-tale eyes. 

The captain, on his part, took little heed of the child’s 
fancies, so the hot flip which she brewed nightly for his 
delectation were all right, and served punctually as the 
Dutch clock struck nine; if the vessels in which he had 
a venture or two came in all right, and his meadow-lands 
yielded well. 

If ever he did realize that she was nearly a woman 
grown, it was with the feeling that some day in the future 
Van Dort would claim her as his wife. 

Meantime, the only daughter of the house was silently 
making up her mind. All through the week it would be 
Richard who would drop in of an evening, or take her for 
a sail in his little boat with gay pennon fluttering a-peak ; 
on Sundays it was Raymond who walked by her side when 
evening church was over, and Captain Day, who had gone 
to bed with the sun, was not near at hand to scrutinize his 
daughter’s blushing face; it was always Raymond who 
drew her arm within his when she came out of the old 
meeting-house into the night ; it was his arm on which she 
leaned loitering through the village street, dim with over- 
hanging boughs, invariably taking the longest way home, 
whispering together under the vine-coyered porch, with a 
feeling in both hearts that parting was such sweet sorrow 
it might be prolonged for ever and who would care ? 

True, Raymond had never openly asked her to be his 
wife ; but in those primitive days when one walked home 
from meeting with the same person for over a year, when 
hands lingered long in parting—nay, when under the 
shadows of the roses he had once dared to pluck a kiss 
from Dolly’s trembling lips—spoken words were not very 
much needed, you know. 

But one Sunday night Dolly missed Ray from his accus~ 
tomed seat for the first time, though when the benediction 
was pronounced he was waiting for her in the porch, 
ready to walk home with her as usual, while she said, 
‘“‘Oh, you here!” in a surprised tone, quite unconscious 
of the dark looks he was casting at Richard, who stood by. 

“Come out, quick!” he began. ‘Let us get away from 
the crowd as far as we can. I have so much to tell you, 
and so little time to say it in.” 

“Why weren’t you at church to-night ?” turning coquet- 
tish eyes upon him. ‘ And why do you act so strangely ? 
Is anything wrong ?” 

‘“‘T have been packing up, saying good-by, and doing a 
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variety of things. Iam going away, and it will be some 


time before I come back,” plunging into the heart of the- 


matter at once, ‘Shall you feel b: 
look in your eyes and see.” 

Dolly felt herself growing pale, but she looked up 
steadily at him under the flaring light of the porch. 

‘«What nonsense you are talking, and what a fright you 
give one, Ray! Why can’t you tell what you mean with- 
outany reference to my feelings ?—as if you cared !” with 
a toss of her head which didn’t quite cover her agitation. 

Ray saw it, and it gave him a certain joy even in his 
regret. ; 

‘‘Tt is not nonsense,” he went on, grasping her hand 
and hurrying away with her under the trees. ‘I never 
liked to say anything to you before, but nowI have a 
chance to go away and be somebody I can speak. Surely 
you know what I would say! And you will love me a 
little, and promise when I come back——”’ 

‘‘Papa would be very angry,” said Dolly, with a great 
attempt at dignity. ‘‘I am so young, and so are you, 
Ray—you area mere boy! We must not think of such 
things yet.” 

‘* But if I write to him after Iam gone, and tell him all, 


, Dolly? Let me 


then he will see that Iam very much in earnest, and I can | 


wait—I shall not claim you until I have made my fortune, 
dear. I want to know that you belong to me,” he whis- 
pered, while Dolly hesitated between coquetry and love. 
‘*How do you think I can go away if I have not you to 
work for, and you to comeback to? And the time will be 
nothing if I feel you are mine ; and once—once you did 
say you loved mea little bit, Dolly.” 

“T love everybody,” said the young girl, piously, re- 
membering that she was just out of meeting. 

“But that isn’t the kind of love I want, and—you 
can’t be so cruel, Dolly, after letting me think for the 
whole year past that you were mine. Put yourself in my 
place, dear. It wouldn’t be so hard if I could carry away 
with me one little word of love—a promise.” 

“How can I tell,” she said, so softly that he had to bend 
his head to hear. ‘Of course Iam fond of you, Ray, but 
how can I tell if I love you enough for all that? I have 
never seen any one else—” And then she checked herself 
as if she were confessing too much. 

He drew his hand suddenly from hers m youthful morti- 
fication and pain. 

“If that is all you can say to me, then I had better go 
at once. Why should I care to stay any longer? There 
will be nothing to live for—nothing to hope for in all 
those years——” 

“Years, Ray ? I don’t understand,” faltered Dolly, her 
heart giving a great throb. 

“Yes, years. Give me your hand again, dear—so— 
now, am I to keep it always—tell me, yes or no.” 

He was terribly in earnest, poor fellow. His face was 
quite pale and worn, and though he tried to put it away 
as girlish, there were tears in his eyes. He was so young, 
and then he was so much in love ! 

“T am‘to be sent away as head clerk,” he went on, 
‘‘supercargo—anything the Company choose to make of 
me—hither and thither, all over the world—to China, to 
Japan, the Indies, the Mountains of the Moon, if they see 
fit—and after a time, if I please them, you know, I am to 
be taken in as partner. I have the whole world before 
me, Dolly, and I shall come home rich one of these days. 
T never liked to say anything to you when I was poor, but 
now ”—breaking off suddenly—‘‘it is like death for me to 
go away—think—for years and years !” 

‘As long as that ?” said Dolly, with a sob quivering in 
her throat. ‘‘Perhaps he might die—would it—could it 
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be any harm to tell him the truth, just for once ? Icannot 
let you go!” she cried. ‘Oh, Ray,Idolove you! Icare 
for you more than anything in the whole wide world. I 
will promise anything you ask. Whom could I love but 
you ?” 

And then the poor child covered her face with her 
hands and fell a-crying, overcome by the misery and joy 
together. How could she help but promise? And how 
could he resist taking her in his arms, kissing her again 
and again, vowing to keep his life pure for her until they 
met, though it were years and years ? 

So it was all over. 

Ray had kissed her for the last time, and she had 
checked her sobs to listen to his footfall sounding down 
the street until it died away and was lost altogether ; then 
she crept up to bed, and cried herself to sleep. 

Dolly knew then that her heart had been Ray’s all the 
time, even when she had most completely given herself to 
Richard. The whole steadfast womanhood within he: 
recognized it. 

And when he was gone she was not content to give her- 
self utterly to him—she deified him, as all women are 
prone to deify an absent love. 

Captain Day asked himself sometimes what had come 
over the child, she had slipped so all unaware into the 
gentle, graceful woman. Her cheek had been round and 
flushed with health and hope—now, not all at once, but 
by slow, imperceptible degrees, it had grown paler. She 
thought a little more ; was often alone by herself ; some- 
times when she walked to the wharves, and looked across 
the sea, the blue eyes were full of tears—tears that she was 
too proud to shed. Or she would sit for hours together, 
her head bent over some pretense of work, yet doing 
nothing, finding in it only something whereby she might 
cover her sadness. For Ray never wrote—not a word, not 
a line. 

Dolly furtively watched her father’s face, and the let- 
ters that now and again, at rare intervals, he received, 
but there were never any tidings of Ray. He had faded 
out of her very life, as it were. How could she be other 
than changed ? 

Day after day passed. ‘He will write,” she said, but 
she waited in vain. ‘It will come to-morrow,” her heart 
whispered. She had kept her lips sealed so long from 
girlish pride—not coquetry, she inwardly argued—and 
now pride should not hold her back. She determined to 
write. She would not wait for him—his letter might be 
lost. 

Thus love smothered pride, and in the missive Dolly 
sent all she would have said if the two had stood face to 
face, heart to heart. The first ship bore it away. Some- 
where over the wide sea it would reach him, and then he 
would know ! 

So she waited, almost happy in the waiting ; then im- 
patient and feverish ; at last, in utter despair, for the 
Summer passed, the Winter snows whitened the ground, 
and Spring budded like a pale, tender flower, finally 
bursting into the full, gorgeous Summer, and no answer 
ever came to Dolly. 

If she had wanted to revenge herself by taking another 
lover, she had only to choose among the scores that flitted 
about her; but Dolly did not choose, although she often 
asked herself what she would do in the years to come, for 
she was very nearly alone in the world, and Captain Day’s 
health suddenly seemed to give way. 

After Raymond was gone a great burden scemed lifted 
from his mind. He had once imagined that his little girl 
was very fair and sweet in the poor clerk’s eyes ; but 
what were the idle fancies of a boy and girl to him now— 
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he, who with his broad acres and ventures at sea, had to 
die and go away from it all? And it would be Dolly’s— 
was her’s now. 

She needed a protector—of course it would be Richard. 
But when he broached the subject to her he was amazed 
to find how irresponsive a chord he had touched, though 
all the time Richard was coming and going, and Dolly 
met him as her dearest friend. Captain Davis was fain to 
confess himself puzzled with Dolly’s paradoxes ! 

Van Dort no longer made long voyages, but he loved to 
dwell upon pleasant days that were past, and the young 
girl_was a rapt listener. Perhaps, like Desdemona, she 
was learning to love him for the dangers through which 
he had passed, for in the slow, Summer hours, when the 
twilight fell softly upon them, Dolly would creep to her 
old father’s chair, and lean her head upon his shoulder 
while Richard would tell of strange places beyond the sea 
that he had visited. 
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And Dolly tried to fancy Ray in that land of languid 
and perpetual Summer, treading quaint old streets, glad 
and gay in the living sunshine, or standing under gray 
piles in old historic by-ways, out of which some voice 
from the imperishable past must for ever be crying. The 
sheen of palaces and glitter of arms, the glow of color in 
market-place and square, the crowd, many-hued as a bed 
of roses, crimsoning and flashing in the sun, the strange 
faces, customs and manners, the alien speech, were all ob- 
jects that crossed her vision like a series of fantastic 
shows. All these were his ; why should she not delight 
in hearing of it, dreaming her dreams, and loving him the 
more because she was so utterly away from it all ? 

And so the time went on. It seems so easy to number 


years when they are past and gone; but how Dolly 
counted the days in passing? She no longer walked to 
the wharf or looked across the sea, scarcely seeing the 
waves for tears. 


Her eyes were dry now, and sometimes 
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there was 4 flush on her cheek and a tremble in her voice 
that the old father could not understand. Sometimes he 
fancied she was learning to love Richard, and then he 
would tell her, with the garrulity of age, how happy he 
‘was, and how he doted on her, shedding a few childish 
tears. 

Thus gradually she learned to listen when Richard be- 
sought her to he his wife. 

And then her father died, suddenly in his chair, with 
no last words to say, only a pained, wild look in his eyes 
as he groped in the dark for his daughter’s hand, striving 
with all his strength to put it into Richard’s, then losing 
his hold, falling back still and cold. 

That was the end of it. 

Dolly alone, sobbing, her heart rent in twain, part of it 


by the new-made grave, and part of it searching the wide 
world over for a face and voice and touch of a vanished 
hand. 

And Richard came until the grass was green on the old 
man’s grave, and the young girl had forgotten her crying, 
and there were Richard’s outstretched hands still. 

How could she say him nay after so many years of pa- 
tient waiting ? 

So it came to pass that Dorothea Day stood, one June 
morning in the old meeting-house and vowed to love, 
honor and obey the stalwart figure by her side, even with 
a smile upon her lips, and peace within her heart ; for she 
felt so sure and safe with such a strong arm to lean upon, 
‘Until death do us part,” she repeated, solemnly, and 
then her eyes fell upon the square pew where Ray used to 
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sit, and where, for so many years, his eyes had repeated 
their tale of love. For one moment she felt faint and 
cold, as if he were bodily present again, but that was the 
last, the very last time. 

In the years that went quietly and softly by, Dolly 
knew no regret. She had merged her life into something 
holier and truer than an idle dream ; she had kept her 
vows, and she was happy—not with the same girlish hap- 
piness, it is true—but tranquilly happy, as befits a wife 
whose husband, in her eyes, has no peer. Dolly had out- 
lived her dreams. 

Of Raymond she had once or twice heard in a passing 
way. 

He had traveled from one point to another, in any ca- 
pacity that the interest of the company demanded, until, 
at last, he had become head of a house having commercial 
relations with half the world. Of his private life no one 
knew. 

Nothing but business letters passed between him and 
his old firm, and his name for years had been dropped. 
So little time does it take to efface old ties and memories ! 

As for Dolly, she never spoke his name. Her strong 
and pure nature apparently had learned to free itself from 
the old bonds, and she only thought of him in that vague, 
passing way that one remembers a spent grief or a hidden 
wrong. 

Thus the love that had flashed into her life, like the 
gleam of a meteor across the quiet sky, was to be forgot- 
ten—put away—blotted out. 

Why should she care to remember it any longer, when 
she had set her heart so signal an example of inconstancy, 
and yet—yet there must have been moments in his life 
when the whole, beautiful, love-making idyll swept like 
an old remembered song through his mind—days when 
the half-forgotten, tumultuous passion rose like a mount- 
ain torrent, and flooded his heart with a full, sweeping 
tide, drowning out self and all mean motives, so that the 
very memory of the young girl became thereby transfig- 
ured—nights warm, silent, tropical, when the moon hung 
low like a silver sickle against the blue, and all the stars, 
a great and glittering tangle, seemed floating in the dusky, 
perfumed air above him, recalling, why he knew not, the 
one sweet face that had looked up into his in just such 
starlit and moonlight years and years before. 

What golden day, or languid, southern night, did not 
bring back the time when they two trampled the dewy 
clover blooms on wide New England’s pastures, letting 
their thoughts drift idly along with hum of bee and song 
of bird, and sway and toss of white and crimson blos- 
soms, making it all one idle Summer song of love. 

There was no need of speech in those calm, Sabbath 
nights, when they loitered home, palm touching palm ; 
but the silence, now that seas rolled between, made all 
the past seem like a vain dream, amidst which Dolly’s 
face grew to be the most perfect phantasm in it all. So, 
wrapping himself more and more in such shadows, the 
once buoyant, hopeful boy, became a silent, thoughtful 
man, who had learned to exist without the future that he 
had once painted to himself as certain as eternity. 

His business connections were daily extending ; he was 
thrown almost entirely among men intent only upon the 
pursuit of wealth, so that, whatever his tender dreams 
might have been, they were so rudely mixed with trade 
that there was great danger of a final and utter extinguish- 
ment. 

But life, with that one keynote sounding through it, 
could scarcely be called monotonous, and out of the faded 
glories of the past he built fnll and nerfect chords of har- 
mony, even in the midst of the most mechanical labor. 
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And ten long years had brought changes to Dolly as 
well as to Ray. There were two little rifts in the grave- 
yard, above which blue-eyed violets and lilies-of-the-valley 
softly nestled and bloomed, and somewhere—out in the 
cruel sea—where, Dolly never knew, Richard, her kind, 
faithful husband, was sleeping. 

A sudden storm swooped like a black-winged bird 
across the waters, and when the sun shone out again there 
was nothing in sight, though only an hour before she had 
seen through her glass a tiny sail staggering up, as it 
were, from an under world. It might have been Richard. 
God only knew! Ah, the storm might drift away, and all 
the earth re-clothe itself in smiles, but under the deep 
waters lay the strong vessel, with all her men asleep until 
the Judgment Day, and at home lonely women wailed. 

After this Dolly was ill a long time, so ill that she 
seemed to lose her hold on life, and out of the very grave 
she came forth, a sad, tender-eyed, thoughtful woman, 
with no future, and a past that she never trusted herself 
to recall. 

After a time she made up her mind to part with the 
old place and go abroad. It would help hef to forget. 
She talked with her father’s friends about it, finally 
placing the matter in the hands of an agent, feeling hap- 
pier than she had for many years. This was the news 
that drifted over to Raymond Harrison, and recalled him 
to himself. Why not go back and buy the Day mansion 
and end his days in the old, subtle atmosphere of home. 
He had a vast fortune already; his business relations 
could still continue, and the moment he said ‘home he 
counted the hours until he was gone. 

He wrote to the agent to secure the property, and then 
sailed away with a strange sense of the world being upside 
down, and he, somebody whom he was not. 

As for Dolly, she had so far buried the past that she 
only smiled—a sad smile it was—when she learned who 
was to be her purchaser. At last, after so many years, 
this was the way they were to meet, merely to arrange the 


formalities of a sale—they who had clung together with 


wet cheeks and solemn vows. But she could meet him 
very calmly, that she knew. 

The husband who had trusted her—the waxen fingers 
of her dead children had built high the barricade that 
shut her out from the past. Dolly had grown wiser, 
truer, graver in those years ; life and love had been given 
her, and she had taken them both as from the hands of 
God Himself—a baptism and a sacrament. What could 
the world bestow upon her after such gifts ? And yet the 
night that Raymond was to come she stood before the 
mirror brushing out shadows from her abundant hair, 
and seeing something more than merely the picture the 
polished plate reflected. She lost sight of the present as 
she gazed, bringing back at one reluctant thought all the 
years, until she dared not tarry longer, and, drawing the 
curtain, forced herself to look upon the night. 

The soft winds brought in the sweet, earthy scent of 
fields and woods, and all green and blossoming gems of 
beauty, while the ever-shifting procession of silent stars 
slipped from out of the cloud-films, looking down with 
solemn, abiding eyes upon the world and all the little 


things below. 
“They are so old, so wise,” she thought. ‘I wonder 
if they know——” and then she drew back, palpitating 


and afraid, as if her heart instead of her face were open 
to the myriad eyes. 

So she would not look at stars or mirror again, but 
coiled up her bands of glittering hair, and sat with listless 
hands and closed eyes waiting until the bell sounded, and 
the servant brought his card. 
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How strange it seemed to read that name again! But 
she was very calm when she descended to the parlor. 
Her guest was standing by the open window, looking out 
upon the old-fashioned garden, dim in the sweet Summer 
night, when Dorothea entered the room. 

Her face was pale, perhaps paler than usual, because of 
the black robe she wore, unrelieved by even a band of 
white about the throat. Her eyes rested for a moment on 
his with a species of calm curiosity, then brightened into 
recognition as he advanced toward her. 

“You have not forgotten me ?” he asked, in that deep, 
rich tone that was the only thing about him not suscepti- 
ble of change. 

“Not at all,” offering her hand quietly. ‘‘I am glad to 
see an old friend again,”’ motioning him to a chair by her 
sofa. 

There was something in the touch of those cool, white 
fingers that calmed him. He had been possessed of wild 
longings to see her once more ; to ascertain just how much 
of her life had been absorbed by wifehood and mother- 
hood ; just how much of herself had been buried with 
those hopes ; to search for a trace of the charm that had 
once bound him to her. 

But there was a something in the beautiful, matured 
woman, in her garb of woe, that awed him ; there was that 
in the touch of her hand that relieved him. It did not 
speak a studied politeness, wounded pride or pent-up 
scorn; it was pure and simple indifference. Mrs, Van 
Dort had forgotten. 

For a moment his heart rebelled, and there stole in a 
deeper sense of loneliness than his exile had ever brought 
him—the knowledge that he stood a solitary being, with 
out a friend or tie to bind him to the spot that he had 
yainly deluded himself would be home. And yet there, 
under the very porch—and he could almost believe under 
the very same roses, so unchanged was all about him—he 
could almost hear again the sobbing words : 

“‘T shall wait for yqu here. I shall never love any one 
but you!” . 

Could it be the same Dolly now saying : 

“ How strange it seems to meet an old friend again! I 
have seen no one since—since my husband died,” looking 
into his face with calm, steadfast eyes. 

He murmured some confused words of sympathy, what, 
he scarcely knew, and she went on : 

“‘T think I have no interest in life any more, and that is 
the reason Iam going away. I am to meet friends abroad, 
and travel will be pleasant to me. I know so little of the 
world, except from books, and that is never satisfactory, 
yeu know. ButI am glad the old house will not pass to 
a stranger ; it is too full of memories to me now—it has 
been haunted to me for years,” a mist dimming her beau- 
tiful eyes. 

“Tt was always a haunted house,” he said, softly, as if 
to himself ; ‘‘ beautiful, shadowy visions that I have never 
been able to blot out,” with a sigh. 

But Dolly scarcely heard him, She was thinking that 
he was not the only one on whom time had laid its unpity- 
ing hand. Ray was changed, too ; his face was thin and 
bronzed with travel; his hair, once so abundant, was 
slightly dashed with gray; his eyes were full of a sad 
light that had never been there when he was a boy. But 
she would not allow herself to pity him; so she asked 
some erdinary questions about his coming home, leading 
him into conversation on foreign travel ; and then, drifting 
into commonplaces, talked over the farm, the house, the 
needed repairs, he offering to allow her to remain as long 
as she chose; she quietly replying that the sooner she was 
away the better ; and then there was really nothing more 
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for him to do than take his hat to depart, with a disap- 
pointed feeling that everything was changed, miserably 
changed, and he alone the same. 

He bowed, opened the door, then came back suddenly, 
with something of his old impetuosity. 

‘Can it be real ?” he uttered, brokenly, half-stretching 
out his arms to her. ‘It only seems a day, an hour, a 
moment of time since we two parted under that porch, 
and now—now it seems as if there is nothing left for me 
to say but the coldest possible farewell.” 

Mrs. Van Dort looked up kindly. 

“‘T am afraid I have not made myself understood. It 
has been a great pleasure for me to meet you again,” she 
said, earnestly. ‘‘My old friends are always welcome ; 
but I have been so absorbed in my sorrows. You will 
forgive me, I know, and come and see me again.” 

He drew himself up, almost haughtily. 

“‘T am the one to ask forgiveness,” he said, ‘for detain- 
ing you so long. Thanks for your kindness, and good- 
evening.” 

He bowed, closed the door, and was gone. But he - 
never called again. Mrs. Van Dort was incessantly occu- 
pied, and although she saw her old lover occasionally, she 
did not depart from the tone of quiet, dignified friendship 
which she had worn throughout that memorable first in- 
terview. He, too, was serious and abstracted and distant 
as even she could desire. 

Sometimes she saw him directing the workmen about 
the grounds, but he never came to the house ; and although 
all the village gossips were eager to talk of the wonderful 
coming home of the boy who had been brought up in their 
midst, and who was now another Solomon in all his glory, 
Mrs. Van Dort had no time to listen, and no desire to 
hear. 

She had been packing up, saying mute good-byes to her 
dear old life as she put each familiar article away, burying 
herself day after day in the garret, setting aside for 
burning much that was useless and musty with age. 

One day she came suddenly upon asmall package thrust 
under the eaves among the cobwebbed shadows. She 
held a candle to it, saw it was only another bundle of old 
letters, and sighed wearily as she drew them from their 
resting-place. 

She had become so tired of deeds and documents that 
were scarcely legible from age; but when she carried it 
to the window she saw a faded foreign postmark, and some | 
writing in her father’s crabbed hand, and read, with a 
strange trembling coming over her : 


“It was all done forthe best, Dolly. I have not destroyed them, 
because I felt some time you would know, and I never wanted you 
to blame Richard. He had nothing to do with it—for are not my 
money and my child my own, and who would dispute my right to 
dispose of both as I choose? You won't, Dolly, for you will be 
older and more sensible when you come across these—if you ever 
find them. Don’t love your old father any the less that he laid 
your life out for you. You will thank me in the years to come, if 
you have not done so already.” 


And that was all. Surely she had no need to read fur- 
ther, for she knew the whole story now. There were not 
many letters—only five or six in all—and among them her 
own passionate confession, sent so many, many years ago. 
She took them oue by one in her hand. The first was 
dated on board ship, and was a manly, straightforward 
appeal to her father, with a-few lines of farewell to her. 
There was no consecutive record after that. 

The letters were written, apparently, after long months 
of waiting, of pain, and of hope deferred. Fervently and 
tenderly as Raymond Harrison had wooed her, they could 
only be, from first to last, simple love-letters. 
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He had nothing to tell her of his manner of life— it was 
all one rounded revelation of love. . 

Reverently she lifted the yellow sheets. Her eyes were 
undimmed. Over that faded ink she had no tears to give. 
She had wept them away long years before; but even 
this late knowledge of his constancy lifted her soul into a 
more actual and glorified existence, 


The last letter which she read was the very last he could } 


have written her ; but there were no words of upbraiding 
in it. He wrote: 


* Ah, love, you do not know how this cruel band of silence saps 
my whole life away. Is it because I am no longer with you that 
you forget ? Now, listen, darling, and when I say it there are tears 
in my eyes, and all the world grows dim, and I can see nothing but 
one sweet girl-face looking out of the past at me—see again every 
little movement that you made, every look your changeful face 
wore, every smile, every kiss ; solemn kisses they have grown to 


moment over the record of that incarnate love. But, if it 
were possible, even after those years of doubt and pain, 
she would clear herself in his eyes. 

She tied the dingy packet together, then wrote : 


“Now that it is all over and gone, that our lives have drifted far 
apart, that I have only my dead, and all the past is, as it were, a 
bitter dream—I want you to know. what I have never known until 
now. You have only to read as I have done. Let us go baek far 
enough into our lost youth to gather up a friendship that ean sur- 
vive all bitterness. You were always generous. Think as kindly 
of the dead as you can, and forgive me that I wronged you once in 
thought. We may never meet again here, but we shall both be 
happier that we know the truth, and in the hereafter I shall not be 
afraid or ashamed to say, ‘This was my friend—always my 
friend.’ DoroTHRa.” 


She sealed the envelope with hands that trembled ia 
their eagerness to be away—left it with a trusted servant 
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be, love, every one of which speaks a farewell. For I know, now 
that your life is soon to be bound up with another, we can never 
meet again. 

“Dear love, be happy. Think of me kindly at the best. I 
shall be content that you were not the one to say farewell—that 
the words—the pain—must be mine alone. Sweet, if you look 
back there will be nothing for you to regret. I would rather even 
at this moment go down to the grave with only the memory of 
what you have been to me, than give you one pang, or forge for 
you the heavy chain of endurance. Oh, my darling, my darling, 
can you not guess—do you not know’all that my heart would say to 
youin this parting? God bless and keep you, Dolly ; for although 
you are not mine any longer, I shall never cease to pray that He 
may hold you in His tender care, and give you more of happiness 
than my poor love could ever have bestowed.” 


And then Dolly gathered these poor little waifs of a van- 
ished life up to her heart, with a bitter feeling that it was 
all that was left to her of that time, once so crowded with 
love’s sweetness and bliss, 

There was only one thing now for her to do. She must 
G2 away at once. She dared not trust herself to linger a 


to give to Mr. Harrison, said farewell, and left the house. 
Her trunks had been packed nearly two weeks before 
—after all it was an easy matter to go. She had lingered 
too long already—now it was impossible for her to stay. 

For more than a year Dolly traveled. She went about 
from place to place, seeing strange countries, persistently 
but languidly, as one who walks in a dream ; brave and 
calm to all appearance, though knowing her strength was 
linked to weakness in ways beyond even her closest 
friends’ comprehension. 

One Christmas night, when all the world was making 
holiday, she wandered with her friends toward the grand 
old basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, listening to the 
clang of a thousand bells pealing from all the belfries in 
Rome, and joining in the solemn /estd with a heart 
strangely quiet and happy. 

She mingled with the crowd in the church, hearing the 
chant of the Papal choir float into the dome and down 
the aisles, and when the Host was elevated, and the vast 
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assembly swayed forward on their knees, she too knelt, 
alone, for the moment, in the presence of her God. 

She could not treat the ceremony purely as a spectacle, 
as many of the people were doing around her. To the 
Puritan woman it was as much a religious rite as to the 
devoutest Catholic. 

She heard the choir resume its chant, the great, 
tumultuous organ rolling out vast waves of sound, while 
a grand procession of dignitaries bore a fragment of the 
cradle of the Holy Bambino from its chapel to the high 
altar, all ablaze with light-; but still she knelt, not in 
Rome any longer, but away over the sea, in the village 
church, listening to simple hymns and psalms that she 
had loved to hear ever since she had been old enough to 
remember. She thought of the quiet graveyard and her 
dead—how many times the Christmas snow had whitened 
her father’s grave, how the Winter winds had raved and 
the Summer flowers had smiled over it in alternate storm 
and calm, and all bitterness vanished with the memory. 

She had a tender thought for the husband who had 
never known how her young life was clouded—she thanked 
God that Richard’s hands were white and pure, and that 
she could feel a love and pity for him in his far-off ocean 
grave. And her babes—sweet, shadowy visions—hand-in- 
hand, smiled down upon her Very often they seemed 
about her—that Christmas night she felt their kisses 
warm upon her cheek. 

So, gathering up one by one the links of the past, stray- 
ing still further away into her happy girlhood, it was no 
wonder that when she came out of the church she scarcely 
felt surprised to see Baymond Harrison waiting for her 


on the stone steps, just as years before he had waited for 
her. 

In such a mood, it only seemed right that he should 
take her hand and draw her arm within his, looking down 
upon her with eyes irradiated with the past. 

‘*Are you ready to go home now, Dolly ?” he asked, 
softly—‘‘ not your home, but mine, dear ? Shall we both 
go together, and begin over again, forgetting everything 
but to be happy ? Tell me, Yes or No.” 

For one moment Dolly was silent. The Spring and the 
Summer of her life had gone by, and the romance of her 
youth lay dead, but at the sound of the well-remembered 
voice her heart throbbed fast with hope. What if the 
Summer had fled—in the full, gorgeous Autumn, some 
sunny days might be in store even for her. The present, 
the years between, were all forgotten. Only one happy 
time, so long ago, filled her heart. Her lips parted, her 
eyes were like a little child's. 

It seemed to her as if the world were full of God’s love 
and truth, as if every creature, even the meanest and 
lowest, had its share in both that natal right ; as if He, 
looking down, must see the smile upon her face, must 
see her heart, how full of joy and thanksgiving it was ! 

Her fingers tightened upon Ray’s arm, she said, under 
her breath, ‘‘I am quite ready, Ray,” as one who had 
been granted prayer, taking it as she had taken all good 
and ill—humbly, as from the hand of God. 

And overhead the Christmas bells still rocked and 
tolled, the sounds fading solemn and slow into the quiet, 
speaking to them only of that life which could only be to 
them Love's wide eternity. 


MANUFACTURE AND 


USES OF LEATHER. 


By E. J. TANNER, Pu. D. 


Tuenre is no other article, with the exception, perhaps, 
of paper, that finds such a variety of uses among all na- 
tions, in every department of life, as leather; hence the 
common expression, ‘‘ nothing like leather.” The soldier 
and the sailor, the artist and the artisan, the merchant 
and the mechanic, all have use for leather. Even the great 
iron roads make some use of it; in the stable and at the 
forge it is indispensable. It is a necessity in the ball- 
room, a luxury of the boudoit’, and plays the part of both 
in the library, 

The antiquity of leather is very great, and the improve- 
ments of modern times in the manner of its preparation 
are not very remarkable. i 

Leather may be briefly defined as a material formed 
by the combination of the substance of the skin with 
any other compound which has the property of rendering 
it imputrescible, soft, pliable, tough and non-transparent. 
Skins that have been protected against decay by drying 
do not fall under this definition of leather, nor is parch- 
ment a true leather. 

The skins of all animals, both wild and domestic, are 
employed in the manufacture of leather, and even the 
denizens of the sea must contribute material for the insa- 
tiable leather-maker. 

Human skin is rarely tanned for leather, although med- 
ical students sometimes indulge in a pair of gloves ora 
segar-case, made from the skin of a ‘“‘stiff,” and the 
author was once requested to tan a piece of Negro skin 
after it had been removed from the body. Human skin 
has also been employed, in early times, for parchment ; 
and in England some of the old cathedral doors were 
covered with the skins of pirates, anda tanned human skin 
was recently exhibited in the Versailles Museum, 


The skins m more common use are those of oxen, cows 
and horses, called hides ; of yearling cattle, called kips; 
and of calves, deer, sheep, goats, pigs, dogs, seals, por- 
poises and alligators. The hides of the buffalo and hip- 
popotamus also find limited use. 

All parts of the world are ransacked for hides, as those 
obtained from domestic animals slaughtered for food are 
quite insufficient to supply the demand. Immense quan- 
tities are imported from South America, India and Africa, 
Those received directly from our slaughter-houses in their 
natural state are known as ‘green hides.” Those which 
come from a distance are either salted or dried. ‘‘ Partial 
cured” hides are those which have been salted, but not 
long enough to- be thoroughly cured ; ‘green salted ” 
hides are those which are salted and thoroughly cured ; 
‘‘dry flint” have been dried without salting ; and ‘dry 
salted” have been salted while green, and then dried. 

The dry hides used for making sole-leather are princi- 
pally imported from South and Central America, but 
some are received from Texas and California. The best 
grade of dry hides generally come from Buenos Ayres and 
Montevideo. They are dried rapidly, to prevent putre- 
faction, and the loss of weight in this operation amounts 
to nearly two-thirds of their entire weight ; so that a hide 
which weighs sixty pounds when green, will weigh but 
twenty when dry. This effects a great saving in the cost 
of transportation, and it is unnecessary to pay freight on 
such a quantity of water, as it can easily be replaced by 
soaking on their arrival at the tannery. 

The skin of animals, as well as that of men, consists of 
two distinct layers. The outer, to which the name of epi- 
dermis, or scarf skin, is applied, is without feeling, and 
does not bleed when cut. Beneath is the true skin, or 
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derma, which is the portion actually used in making 
feather. Between the two skins, in man, is a layer of pig- 
ment, which gives to different races their characteristic 
colors ; in the Caucasian it is nearly white, in the African 
black, in the Mongolian yellow, and the Indian red. A 
collection of water between the two layers constitutes a 
blister. 

The conversion of hides and skins into leather is par- 
tially chemical and partially mechanical. The soluble 
constituents of the hide, which are likewise putrescible, 
must be rendered insoluble by chemical means ; the ex- 
traneous and useless portions of the skin must be re- 
moved, and the substance rendered pliable and supple by 
mechanigal means. Any substance capable of precipitat- 
ing a solution of gelatine can be used in tanning. Among 
these are various metallic salts, and also certain organic 
substances known as astringents. Among the latter are a 
class of substances not identical in all their properties, to 
which the general name of tannic acid is applied. This 
substance occurs in oak, fir and hemlock barks, nut galls, 
sumac, quinine barks, catechu, gambia, cutch, divi divi, 
kino, fern root, fustic, tea leaves and coffee beans. In all 
its forms it possesses the characteristic property of pro- 
ducing a deep blue-black color, with salts of iron. It is, 
therefore, generally employed in making writing-ink, 
shoe-polish, ete. The black stain that tea and coffee pro- 
duce on a steel knife-blade is due to the tannic acid they 
contain, uniting with the iron. 

Two different processes are empioyed in the manufac- 
ture of leather: in the one known as tanning proper, or 
red tanning, some of the above named sources of tannic 
acid are employed; in the other, which is known as 
tawing, or white tanning, the chemicals employed are salt 
and alum. In a third process, called mineral tanning, 
only recently introduced, metallic salts are employed, 
chiefly those of iron. Another method of tanning which 
produces a very soft leather, but not waterproof, consists 
in treating the skins with oil or fats. 

The art of tanning leather is of very ancient date. It is 
believed that it was practiced in Libya, and then carried 
into Egypt, from whence it came to Greece. The old 
national dress of the Persians was of leather, and the 
Gordian knot that was summarily cut in 330 3B.c. was 
of leather thongs. 

The process of tanning is very tedious, and involves a 
great number of operations, yet the product well repays 
the time and labor expended. 

The first operation consists in soaking, or macerating, 
the hides in water. All hides require soaking to soften 
and cleanse them, but when dry hides are employed more 
soaking is necessary to bring them back nearly to the con- 
dition of fresh hides. 

The second operation consists in removing the hair. 
To prepare them for this operation, which is purely me- 
chanical, the hides are either sweated or limed. When 
the former method of loosening the hair is employed the 
hides, after soaking, are hung up, while still wet, in sweat- 
pits or vaults, kept at a uniform temperature of 60 to 75 
degrees, until incipient putrefactive fermentation begins. 
The cells at the root of the hair become enlarged, until 
the hair will readily ‘‘slip.” Instead of sweating, the 
hair may be loosened by the use of quick-lime, sulphide 
of calcium, gas-lime or other depilatory. 

The third operation is known as “beaming,” and is 
represented in Figure 1. Each hide is taken separately 
over a tanner’s beam, or tree, consisting of a strong semi- 
circular plank, and the remaining hair scraped off (see 
Figure 1, a) with a curved two-handled scraper, seen in the 
centre of Figure 2. After the hair is removed the hide is 


turned over and the flesh scraped off (see Figure 1, B) by 
means of a similar knife. The skins are now washed with 
water, and are ready for the next operation. 

The fourth operation is known as “ bating,” the object 
of which is to remove the lime and lime-soaps, as well as 
dirt and animal impurities. Bran water, or a mixture of 
fowl or pigeon dung with water, may be used, the hides 
being kept in motion (see Figure 3), The bate is then 
worked out by a sort of burnishing tool, or rubber, ap- 
plied while the hide is on the beam. It is then thor- 
oughly washed, and is ready for tanning. 

Swelling, or raising, is an operation that generally pre- 
cedes the actual tanning. It consists in opening the pores 
of the skin so as to render it more accessible to the tan 
liquors. Barley meal and sour dough, diffused in water, 
spent tan liquors and very dilute sulphuric acid are 
among the substances employed for plumping, or raising 
the skin. 

The next operation consists in subjecting it to the tan 
liquor, where the conversion into leather takes place by 
the combination of the tannic acid with the gelatine of 
the skin. After plumping, the hides are placed in the 
vat, seen in Figure 4, and also on the right in Figure 5. 
Here they are exposed to the action of tan liquors of 
gradually increasing strength for two or three weeks, 
during which time they are frequently ‘‘ handled ” with 
long hooked poles (see Figure 5). They are next “laid 
away,” as it is called, in vats of bark and tan liquor. 
Heavy sole leather receives five or six lay-aways of from 
ten days to six weeks each, so that the total length of time 
occupied in tanning it is about six months. Upper leather 
requires much less time. 

Che preparation of the tan liquor is an important part 
of the operation of tanning. Hemlock and oak bark make 
the best leather, but sumac and other like substances are 
largely employed. When the tan liquor is made from 
bark, the latter is first ground and then leached with warm 
water. Formerly the ground bark was introduced into 
the vats with the leather and water run in (see Figure 4). 
In Germany the exhausted bark is pressed into cakes 
about six inches square, dried, and sold under the name 
of lohkase for kindling fires. 

The next operation is ‘‘ currying.” Sole leather receives 
no currying beyond hammering or rolling, and a rough 
coating of cod-oil on each side. Upper leather is shaved 
on the rough flesh side to reduce it in thickness and to 
remove irregularities. The knifeemployed has a T shaped 
handle at one end and a straight one at the other, as seen 
in the centre of Figure 2. It has a peculiar wire edge, 
kept in order by a burnisher. The hide is then pum- 
meled with a semi-circular block of wood called a grainer. 
It is provided with handles, as seen on page 501. The 
larger ones have a cushion at one end, on which the elbow 
rests, the arm passing under the strap, while the hand 
grasps the handle at the other end. The hide is then 
placed on large tables and stretched with a tool called 
a “slicker,” seen on the right of Figure 2, near the top. 
It is repeatedly greased with oil and tallow, which are 
well worked in, ‘‘ stuffed ’’ as it is called. 

It is now ready to be blackened. This is done by 
painting one side with a solution of oak bark, followed by 
one of green vitriol containing some blue vitriol. It is 
again greased and finally polished with glass. 

Although this is a general outline of the method em- 
ployed in tanning, it admits of several variations in its 
details. 

Tawing, or white tanning, is much simpler and more 
rapid, and is employed in making kid leather from 
sheep, lamb and young goat-skins, The hair is first 
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removed by liming, and the skins ‘raised ” in a fermenting 
mixture of bran and soft water. The skin next goes to 
the ‘‘ white bath,” made up of ten pounds of alum and 
two and one-half pounds of salt in twelve gallons of hot 
water. They are left in this hot bath ten minutes, then 
passed through a paste made of wheat flour and yelk of 
eggs, with alum and salt, in which they are afterward 
left for twenty-four hours or more. They are then 
stretched by hand, dried in the air, dampened and placed 
in linen cloth, and trodden to render them soft; then 
plained, dried, plained again, polished by rubbing with 
heavy glass disks and the application of white of egg, 
gum, or fine soap, to give gloss to the hair side, which is 
finally dyed, the color being applied with a brush. The 
skins are afterward hung on hooks to dry, and finally 
ironed. 

Tawing with oil is employed for wash-leather, chamois 
and buckskin. 

The varieties of leather in the market are very numer- 
ous, the difference frequently consisting merely in the 
finishing of the surface, and imitations of all the finer 
kinds are made from the poorer sort, while cloth and 
paper are used to imitate the inferior kinds ; so that de- 
ception and fraud are very frequent in made-up leather 
goods of all kinds. 

Among the best known and generally recognized va- 
rieties of leather are the following : 

Sole leather is the heaviest and stiffest kind of leather. 
It is made from the heaviest and choicest ox hides, tanned 
with oak or hemlock bark. The former imparts a light, 
creamy color, the latter is deep red. The quantity of 
bark required is so great that this process can only be em- 
ployed where bark is plentiful. A ton of bark will only 
produce 150 to 175 pounds of leather. In England gam- 
bier, divi divi and myrobolans, are substituted. The 
tanning operation is continued until the cells of the hides 
are thoroughly filled with tannin. In currying none of the 


hide is removed, and no attempt is made to render it 
flexible. Its principal use is indicated in the name. It 
has been employed for trunks and helmets. In olden 
times corsets were made of sole leather a quarter ofan inch 
thick ; they were, of course, unyielding, and must have 
been about as comfortable as if made of cast-iron. 

Belting leather resembles sole leather, but is put through 
a special treatment to take the stretch out of it. 

Harness leather should combine flexibility with strength, 
and the surface have a fine finish. It is made from 
lighter hides than sole leather, and no attempt is made to 
completely fill the cells with tannin. The surface is 
thoroughly worked, and it is well ‘‘ stufed ” with tallow 
and grease. The surface is usually blacked ; when not 
colored it is known as ‘“‘russet,” which is now much in 
vogue for fancy harness. 

Upper leather, such as is generally used for boots and 
shoes, as well as a thousand other purposes to which 
leather is applied, is lighter than either of the preceding. 
Thinner hides and skins are used ; they are not treated 
with as strong tan liquors, nor for so long a time. In 
currying more of the substance is scraped off on the flesh 
side; they are more thoroughly worked to give them 
suppleness, and are more or less completely saturated 
with oil, tallow and wax. Ordinary leather is finished on 
the flesh side. When finished on the hair side, and the 
grain brought out instead of being smoothed down and 
polished, it is known as ‘‘ grain leather,”and being less 
easily penetrated by moisture‘is also called ‘‘ water proof.” 
When this unevenness, called grain, is buffed off, it forms 
“buff leather.” Thick hides are often split, one of the 
splits being finished on the flesh side, the other on the 
hair side. A large part of the leather now made here is 
split, although it does not pass under that name. 

Calf-skin, as the name implies, is made from the skin of 
calves. The finer qualities are bark tanned, principally 
with oak, willow or birch. The excellence of imported 
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calf-skin is due to the fact that only the best skins are | the lustre on morocco. Brush kid is a variety of mo- 
used. Great care is taken in tanning them, and a great | rocco. 


deal of hand labor is expended in finishing and softening 
them. They are finished on the flesh side. Calf-skin is 
employed for men’s fine boots and shoes, ladies’ heavy 
walking-boots, and occasionally in bookbinding. 

Calf-kid and matt-kid are both made of calf-skin, fin- 
ished on the hair side, and without gloss. It is much 
used for the upper part of ladies’ boots, which are foxed 
with goat or patent leather. Being soft and elastic, it 
adapts itself to the foot, and makes a neater fit than any 
other leather. Shoes made of calf-kid do not keep their 
shape well, but are excellent for tender feet. 

Morocco leather is made of goat skins tanned with su- 
mac, and dyed various colors. It was formerly made by 
the Moors in North Africa and Spain, but is now made in 
this country and all parts of Europe. A small quantity 
of fine and beautiful morocco is still made in Turkey, but 
forms but a small part of the so-called Turkey morocco. 
The process of making morocco leather is as follows : 
The skins are soaked, limed, scraped on the beam, fleshed, 
bated with pigeon, chicken or dog’s dung, then folded 
and sewed together to form a bag, which is partially filled 
with a strong decoction of sumac, then blown up and 
tightly closed, and floated in a vat of weak sumac solu- 
tion, which is boiled a short time, opened, rinsed, scraped, 
rubbed smooth with a copper tool and hung up to dry. 
Some are also tanned open. The tanning occupies but a 
short time. It is subsequently dyed in aniline or other 
dye. To avoid both sides becoming colored, two wet 
skins are pressed tightly together, ‘‘ married,” as it is 
called, and then dipped in the color. Morocco is dressed 
and dyed on the hair side, so that a slight grain can be 
detected on the surface. The uses of morocco are various, 
‘including fine shoes and slippers, pocketbooks, etc. Var- 


Imitation morocco is made of sheep-skins from which 
the oil has been removed. 

French kid is a very fine, soft leather, made by tawing 
small goat-skins with alum. It has a handsome lustre, 
and is without grain. It is now extensively employed 
for ladies’ fine boots and shoes. 

American kid is tanned with bark or sumach, like mo- 
rocco, and is scarcely inferior to the French in appear- 
ance, while a very serviceable and handsome kid called 
curagoa is made from imported goat-skins tanned here. 
The cheaper kid shoes are made of sheep-skin dressed 
like kid. . 

““Pebbled” goat and ‘‘straight grained” goat have a 
peculiar appearance imparted to their surface either by 
pummeling or passing between rollers. Straight grained 
goat is made from better stock, has a handsomer appear- 
ance, and commands a better price than pebbled goat ; both 
are used extensively for ladies’ and children’s heavy shoes. 
They turn water quite well, and make a durable shoe, 
which is not as easy, however, as morocco or kid. 

Sheep-skin may béseither tanned or tawed, and its uses 
are very numerous, not only for boots, shoes and gloves, 
but for bookbinding, pocketbooks, ladies’ belts, satchels, 
and toilet articles, and in upholstery. It can be made to 
imitate calf-skin, morocco, kid, goat, buck-skin, and cha- 
mois. Split sheep-skins are called ‘‘skivers,” and are 
dyed in various fancy colors for linings, etc. 

“Russia,” or Jucten, leather is made from calf-skin, 
very carefully tanned. The peculiar odor is imparted by 
birch-bark tar, and the color by vegetable or aniline 
colors. Itis now imitated in many countries, and gener- 
ally from split sheep-skins. 


Patent leather is made by japanning split leather. The 


nishing with white of egg is recommended for restoring | leather is often split into three parts; the grain side is 
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enameled in various colors for carriage-tops and uphol- 
stering ; the middle is japanned for carriage and harness 
use, and the flesh side is used in shoe manufacture, and 


for other purposes. Although very handsome when new, 


its liability to crack makes it ill adapted to use for boots 
and shoes, but fashion brings it into use alternately for 


men’s and women’s fine boots; at present it is worn by 
both sexes to a limited extent. It is much used by car- 
riage and harness makers, also for belts, caps, and various 
trappings and ornaments. Photographs have been made 
on patent leather, but they did not meet with much popu- 
lar favor. 

A very tough leather for saddles is made from hog- 
skins. 

**Cordovan” is a leather made in Europe chiefly from 
horse-hides. It is used for boot and shoe uppers. 

Alligator leather is one of the new varieties. The tan- 
ning of alligator-hides began about twenty years ago, and 
the foreign demand now amounts to many thousand hides 
ayear. At first Louisiana furnished the skins, and New 
Orleans was the centre of the traffic, but Florida is now 
the chief source of supply, the tanning being done at the 
North. : 

It is now very popular for fancy slippers, purses, bags, 
satchels, ladies’ belts, and ornamental purposes. It is 
readily distinguished by its peculiar markings ; but, un- 
fortunately, these can be imitated by pressure on other 
and inferior leather. 

The kid from which gloves are made is produced by 
tawing with salt and alum, and is not water-proof. The 
skins of young goats, lambs, and even cats and dogs are 
employed. The grain is not removed, as in wash leather 
and undressed kid. The oil of the egg with which it is 
dressed renders it pliable, and gives it the property, to 
which it owes its principal value, of modeling itself per- 
fectly to the hand. 

Tawing with oil is employed for wash leather, chamois, 
and buck-skin. It is conducted as follows: As soon as 
the lime has been removed by the sour bath the skins are 
frized by rubbing with pumice to remove the grain, and 
then covered with oil—usually cod oil—on the grain side, 
pressed, and exposed to the air, after which they are oiled 
again. These operations are repeated many times until 
they acquire an odor that has been compared to squill. 
The skins are then piled up in heaps in a warm room, cov- 
ered with a linen cloth, when a sort of fermentation takes 
place that destroys the excess of oil. When they have ac- 
quired a uniform yellow color, due to the oxidation of the 
oil, the fermentation is stopped, and the rest of the oil re- 
moved by a warm solution of potash. 

Several patents have been taken out for the preparation 
of artificial leather, and some of the processes are carried 
out successfully on a large scale in the Eastern States ; so 
that it is quite probable that many of the cheap shoes in 
the market are made of this material. It is also em- 
ployed by upholsterers and bookbinders. It consists of 
cotton cloth covered with some plastic compound which is 
insoluble in water. 

Some of the varied uses of leather have already been 
referred to, but to give acomplete list would cover a whole 
page. A trade journal devoted to leather-working briefly 
summarized some of them as follows, showing what a 
useful thing leather is : ‘‘ Leather breeches, leather gaiters, 
leather braces, leather gloves, leather hats, leather boots, 
and leather boxes to stow them away in; leather photo- 
graphs and leather frames, leather medallions, and other 
ornaments ; leather bottles and drinking-vessels, leather 
buckets and leather piping, leather driving-straps, whips 
and whip-handles, leather saddles, bridles and all kinds of 


harness ; leather purses, reticules and traveling-bags ; 
leather aprons, guards, washers and buffers ; leather for 
binding books, leather for covering tables, seats of chairs, 
sofas and carriages ; leather for lining all kinds of yehi- 
cles ; leather, in short, for almost everything except eat- 
ing, and it has in more than one extreme case served this 
purpose.” 

Gauntlets, sandals, hosen, or strong boots for the pro- 
tection of the legs, helmets, shields, scabbards, etc., were 
early made of leather, as were, later, leggings, or leather 
trousers, for rough wear on horseback. Some of the 
former uses of leather have become obsolete by new in- 
ventions, but other applications of this serviceable mate- 
rial have come into use. Before metallic thimbles were 
known thimbles were made of leather, and leather palms 
are still used by the sailmaker and the seaman. The old 
blackjack, or tankard, has been superseded by more orna- 
mental but fragile drinking-cups ; yet leather skins are 
still employed in Asia and Africa for holding liquors. The 
novelist has made us familiar with ‘leather stockings,” 
and every child has heard of the ‘little old man clothed 
all in leather.” 

Fashion recently revived the leathern girdle, with sus- 
pended accoutrements and weapons, such as watch, scis- 
sors, purse, or smelling-bottle, which was characteristic of 
the gentlewoman of olden times. Leather wall-hangings 
were at one time much the fashion, especially in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Some of the state- 
rooms at Versailles and St. Cloud were ornamented with 
leather tapestry made in Venice, Holland, and France. 

Hide boats were used by the ancient Britons, Abyssinians 
and others ; and the sails were frequently of leather too. 
Even cannon have been made of leather, and Charles XII. 
of Sweden had a battery of light artillery made of leather. 
Leather has been used for money, for checkers, for dice- 
cups and chess-boards. 

Among the fair sex the use of leather is not limited to 
shoes, gloves, and purses. Dresses and bonnets are 
trimmed with leathern straps buckled across them, 
leather-cased watches dangle by leathern straps from 
leathern girdles. Leather bracelets and other jewelry are 
often worn, while kid in some form enters into many 
other articles of ladies’ attire. 

For some of the purposes to which leather was formerly 
applied cheaper substitutes have been found. When 
beauty, not wear, is to be considered, this is generally 
the case; but for boots, shoes, and harness, leather will 
long hold its own against all competitors. 
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A sHort discussion among gunners recently found space in the 
columns of the American Field, published in Chicago, in reference 
to the way in which the wood or Summer duck (A. sponsa) conveys 
its fledglings from their birthplace to the water which is to form 
the scene of their livelihood. This duck is one of the few species 
of that large family which builds its nest in trees. It finds the 
broken top of a stub near the water, a decayed crevice in some 
half-dead willow or sycamore, or the scar left by the dropping of 
some huge limb, and in this concavity it heaps a few twigs, leaves, 
and feathers as a mattress upon which itsdrab-colored eggs ma: 
rest. The tree always stands in close proximity to water, thoug 
not always immediately upon the brink, and the resting-place may 
be fifty or sixty feet above the roots. Under these circumstances 
it was long a matter of curiosity to naturalists how the young birds 
were got or betook themselves to the water. The elder naturalists 
had little to say on the subject, though Alexander Wilson, with his 
habitual veraplencity. hinted at the true solution. One of the pre- 
sent writers says he was informed of acase where persons saw the 
parent-bird drop the ducklings, one by one, to the ground. If 
there is no mistake about this, the distance must have been very 
short, since their wing-power would not be sufficient to enable 
them to check the shock of their alighting. It is probably a mis- 
taken observation. Replying, another correspondent asserts that 
he himself, in Iowa, once saw an old wood-duck “ fly out from her 
nest with a young duck in her bill, which she held, seemingly, by 
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the wing or neck, and carried it to a slough near by as carefully 
as a cat would carry a kitten.” This is more rational. Another 
method was observed a few years ago—and no doubt whatever can 
be cast upon the observation—by Dr. C. C, Abbott, at Trenton, N. J., 
after much patient wavehing of a wood-duck’s nest. In this case 
the mother-bird manceuvred in the nest (which was in plain view 
from the branches of an adjacent tree where Dr. Abbott had sta- 
tioned himself) until she had parenedod one of the ducklings to 
mount upon her broad back. This done, she slowly and steadil 
sailed down to the quiet water of a sluggish creek near by, an 
having reached the water, suddenly dived, leaving her astonished 
nestling afloat. This was repeated again and again, until all the 
family been safely transported to the scene of their future 
careers. The first lesson in swimming was a short and tiresome 
one for the ducklings, who quickly sought the solidity of the bank 
for rest and reflection. . 


A PARAGRAPH circulating bergen 4 the newspapers records that 
Drs. Mitchell and Reichert, of Philadelphia “ find that the full- 
gor lizard will bite and cause a wound that may prove fatal. 

nlike that of other reptiles, its saliva is alkaline, not acid ; alittle 
ger into a pigeon caused the death of the bird—which was long, 
fat, and plump—in less than nine minutes.” This paragraph is 
true in so far as it gt to one single species—the Mexican pois- 
onous lizard, which has become only recently well known to science, 
It is not true, as a general fact, of all lizards, of which there are a 
great many species, the bite of which is entirely harmless so far as 
any poisonous effect is concerned, 


Amone the resources of the “new Northwest” opened by the 
Northern Pacific and other railways, the matter of fuel is important, 
and an abundance of coal is reported. Excepting the true (and ex- 
cellent) beds upon the shores of Puget Sound, all the “ coal” of the 
Northwest, so called, is a lignite, which, though inferior to true 
coal, is far better than nothing at all. Its inferiority consists mainly 
in the large proportion of water it contains. This means not mere) 
so many pounds to the ton of incombustible material, but that muc 
of the real burning material must be used up in getting rid of the 
water by evaporation instead of doing the economic work for which 
the fire is intended. Nevertheless the lignite deposits, which are 
very extensive in Dakota and Montana, and in the adjacent parts of 
Canada, will play a very important part in the development of that 
region, where wood for fuel is excessively scarce. 


Guass is beginning to take the place of wood and iron in making 
railway bridges in England. Blocks of glass are hardened by a 
special process, and in solidity leave nothing to be desired. The 
experiments already made have given surprising results, and the 
cost is below that of bridges of wood or iron. The making of ties 
of glass was long ago proposed. One great advantage in favor of 
this material is that it cannot be injured by insects or corroded in 
any way. Apart from fractures, it is indestructible, 


M. Mortn’s new electric candle can be extinguished and re- 
lighted at vy. time. This is accomplished by the use of a piece of 
soft iron, which is attracted by a flattened solenoid. Fixed on the 
same axis as the piece of iron is a cam, which determines the dis- 
tance at which the carbons stand from each other. 


TuE following conclusions are credited to Mr. Aitken as the re- 
sult of extensive observation and experiment : Whenever vapor 
condenses in the atmosphere, the condensation is always made on 
a solid nucleus, which is furnished by particles of dust. Without 
dust there would be neither mists nor clouds, and the supersatu- 
rated air wouid transform every object upon the earth’s surface into 
@ condenser upon which it would deposit its excess of water. 
Whenever the breath becomes visible in a cold atmosphere it de- 
monstrates the impure and dusty condition of the air. The foam 
of the sea, meteoric matter, and fires are fertile sources of the dust 
and impurity. 

A STATE paper recently issued by the French Minister of Public 
Works contains some interesting details on the French mineral 
waters. There are 1,027 sources whieh are worked. Of these 319 
are sulphureous, 357 alkaline, 136 iron, and 215 salt ; 386 are cold— 
that is to say, they do not exceed 15° C, in temperature, and 641 
are thermal. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Coxors are fast when they don’t run, and run when they are not 

A Woman said in a police court the other day that before 
marriage her husband pretended to be much struck with her, but 
now she was every day struck by him. 


MusIc-TEACHER : ‘You see that note is a note with an open 
space. That’s awhole note. Can you remember that?” Scholar: 
‘““Yes’m ; a whole note is a note that has a hole in it.” 


AN uninformed Irishman hearing the Sphinx alluded to in com- 
pany, whispered to his companion, ‘Sphinx! Who is that?” “A 
monster, man.” ‘Oh!’ said our Hibernian, not to seem unac- 

uainted with his family, ‘‘a Munster-man. I thought he was from 
Sonnsught” 

“TI snounp so like a coin dated the year of my birth,” said a 
maiden lady of uncertain age to a male acquaintance. ‘Do you 
think you could get one forme?” ‘Iam afraid not,” he replied. 
‘These very old coins are only to be found in valuable collections.” 
And yet he cannot see why, when he met the lady next day, she 
didn’t speak to him. 


Way is the 12°50 train the most difficult one t 
it is ten to one if you catch it. ate ene Bares 


Way ought church-bells to be sounded at a wed 
no marriage is complete without a ring. ORIG 1 Boeeuts 


Way is a washerwoman like a navigator? Because she spreads 
her sheets, crosses the line, and goes from pole to pole. 


Mns. BrownsTons says that if she has a dog she wants one of 
those great Sarah Bernhardt dogs that dig those dear old monks 
out of the snow in Switzerland. 


Do you know how old_ Madame B—— is?” “Yes. Two years 
ago she was thirty-nine, Last year she was thirty-eight, Of course, 
this year she must be thirty-seven.” 


A FARMER’s wife wonders why the men can’t manage to do 
something useful, and wants to know if they mightn’t as well amuse 
themselves in smoking hams as in smoking cigars, 


* WELL, to tell the truth, papa, I did not think much of the close 
of the sermon,” said a fashionable F aan lady. ‘‘ Probably you 
oe thinking more of the clothes of the congregation,” replied her 
‘ather. 

THey were at a dinner-party, and he remarked that he supposed 
she was fond of ethnology. Bho said she was, but she wes not 
very well, and the doctor had told her not to eat anything but 
oranges, 

Free Lecrures,—‘ What have you been doing since I last saw 
you?” “I’ve been attending a course of free lectures?” “A 
course of free lectures !” “Yes ; I was married a week after we 


A TIMID young man has married a lady whose weight verges 


closel upon two hundred pounds, ‘My dear,” he says to her, 
ane T help you over the fence?” “No,” says she to him; “help 
© fence.” 


Two Oxontans dining pees one of them noticing a spot of 
grease on the neckcloth of his companion, said, “‘I see you are a 
Grecian.” “ Pooh!” said the other,“ that’s far-fetched.” ‘No, in- 
deed,” says the punster, ‘‘I made it on the spot.” 


EPIGRAM, 


The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without ; _ 

For nature, that to them gaye gout, 
To us gave only goul, 


A LITTLE boy had his long curls cut off the other day, and was 
ponoying’ reminded of the fact by the remarks of all his friends. 
Going with the family into the country, soon after his arrival he 
came running into the house in great sorrow, crying, ‘‘ Mamma, 
mamma, even the hens laugh at me ; they all say, ‘ Cut-cut-cut-got- 
your-hair-cut.’ ” 

Reauistic.—The Professor of Painting has just entered the 
class-room, where smoking is strictly prohibited. -Here he finds an 
art-student holding iu his hand anewly filled gees pipe. Profes- 
sor (ironically) : “What a queer nt-brush you have got there ; 
what are you going to do with it?” Student; ‘Oh, [am going to 
make the clouds with it.” 


ProFessor AGassiz, while pursuing his ocean researches on the 
coast had occasion to visit at a friend’s house. The professor 
brought with him a number of undescribed species of fishes, some 
of them entirely unknown to science, and sealed them up ina 
copper barrel filled with alcohol for future examination. The 
was placed in the basement of the establishment for safe keeping; 
but the cook, in her excess of zeal, exercised her own discretion, 
and fried the fishes for the professor’s breakfast, 


Opp Norices.—A gentleman near Winchester made a rockery in 
front of his house, in which he planted some beautiful ferns, and 
having put up the following notice, found it more efficient and less 
expensive than spring-guns or man-traps. The fear-ins ting in- 
scription was ; “Beggars, beware | Scolopendriums an ae ee 
diums are set here !” The wall ofa gentleman’s house near - 
burgh, some years since, exhibited a on which was painted a 
threat quite as difficult for the trespasser to understand as the pre- 
ceding : “Any person entering these inclosures will be shot and 
prosecuted.” An eccentric old gentleman placed in a fleld on his 
estate a board with the following generous offer painted thereon: 
“JT will give this fleld to any one who is contented.” It was not 
long before he had an applicant. ‘ Well, my man, are you & con- 
tented fellow?” “Yes, sir, very.” “Then, why do you want my 
fleld ?” The applicant did not wait to reply. 


Tue postmaster received a letter from Norwich, Conn., on which 
was the following address : “Mr. Colton, ‘the tooth Puller,’ 8ome- 
where in Cooper Institute Building, better known in the country as 
the ‘Gas Man.’ Seo that he gets this. New York City.” 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves and Cures Dyspepsia. 


Our Gastricine LozENGE has intrinsic merit, and_is recom- 
mended by physicians for all forms of indigestion. Put up in 
convenient pocket box. Sold by druggists, 25 and 50_ cents per 
box. Sent by mail. J.N. Heceman & Co., Druggists, Broadway, 
corner 8th Street. 
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THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY OF BOSTON. 


By N, RoBINSON, 

Boston is to be envied the possession of a military or- | ‘‘praisome deeds and gentle names.” This company of 
ganization as venerable as it is respectable, as distin- | ‘‘ gallant gentlemen” dates to the earliest settlement in 
guished as it is patriotic—the Ancient and Honorable | New England, and to-day holds its head as gallantly as 
Artillery Company—whose annals are emblazoned with | when, in 1638, the ‘‘ planters” in self-preservation stood 
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shoulder to shoulder in train bands against the murderous 
marauding of the red skinned savages. 

As no regular military force accompanied the first set- 
tlers to this country, while piety sanctified the cause, ne- 
cessity nerved the arm of the “ planters,” and they formed 
voluntary military associations for defense, which were 
commonly styled ‘‘ bands,” or train-bands. These volun- 
tary associations constituted the military before it as- 
sumed somewhat of a regular organization in 1644. On 
the 7th of October, 1636, there were some of these bands in 
the thriving commonwealth of Massachusetts : the band 
of Dorchester, led by Captain Ezekiel Stoughton, with 
Nathaniel Duncan as lieutenant and John Holman as 
ensign ; the band of Charleston, led by Captain Robert 
Selgwick, with Francis Norton as lieutenant ; the band 
of Watertown, led by Captain William Geinson or Jenni- 
son ; the band of Newton, led by Captain George Cooke, 
with William Spencer as lieutenant ; the band of Saugus 
—the captain’s name is not forthcoming—with Daniel 
Haugh or Howe, as lieutenant, and Richard, or, according 
to some, Robert Walker, as ensign ; the band of Ipswich, 
led by Captain Daniel Dennison, with Richard Davenport 
as lieutenant ; and the band of Boston, led by Captain 
John Underhill, with Edward Gibbons as lieutenant, and 
Robert Hardinge os ensign. These are all the names 
of officers as transmitted to us, every one of whom was 
amongst the primary members. Several of the first plant- 
ers had belonged to the ‘‘ Honorable Artillery Company” 
of London, to this hour a most “swell” and distinguished 
corps, and it is not improbable that the gallant artillery- 
men were desirous of establishing a battalion at this side 
of the Atlantic, with a view to benefiting the infant 
colony, which at that date comprised but fifteen towns, 
viz: Salem, Charlestown, Boston, Cambridge, Dorchester, 
Roxbury, Watertown, Medford, Ipswich, Newbury, 
Hingham, Concord, Weymouth, Dedham and Lynn. 
‘Many of the first fathers of New England,” observes an 
earnest writer, ‘justly deserved the character of being 
shining ornaments of the Church of Christ, as well as the 
strongest bulwarks of civil society ; they were noble in- 
stances of sublime piety and martial accomplishments ; 
they were equally qualified to adorn the Church by their 
exemplary virtue, and defend it by their valor.” 

It was this class of worthies, then, the leaders and 
officers of the voluntary train bands, and the principal 
magistrates and citizens, who formed a new military 
association, and as early as 1637 met for improvement 
in discipline and tactics. Of the associates of 1637, 
the names of but twenty-four have been preserved. 

In due time these “gallant gentlemen” presented a 
petition to Governor Winthrop for a charter of incorpo- 
ration. They received the cold shoulder. His excellency 
‘could not see it.’ He had read history, and gave the 
Council the benefit of his reading. The Governor says : 
“Divers gentlemen, and others, being joined in a mili- 
tary company, desired to be made a corporation, but the 
Council, considering from the example of the Praetorian 
band among the Romans, and Templars in Europe, how 
dangerous it might be to erect a standing authority 
of military men, which might easily, in time, overthrow 
the civil power, thought fit to stop it betimes ; yet thoy 
were allowed to be a Company, but subordinate to all 
authority.” 

The ‘gallant gentlemen,” however, persevered, and in 
the records of the Government of the colony is found, 
nider date of the 17th, 3d month, 1638, the following 
notice of the Company: 


“The Military Company of Boston may present two or three to 
ths Council to chose a Captain out of them.” 


And the following all-important concession : 


“Captain Keayne and the Military Company have power to exer- 
cise where they please, and to make use of so many of the common 
arms as they need, and a warrant from any of the Council is suffi- 
cient for the delivery of them unto Captain Keayne, or such as he 
shall appoint,” 


The “gallant gentlemen ”’ were, therefore, permitted to 
continue this voluntary association, despite the warning 
examples of the Prtorians and Templars, and on March 
the 17th, 1638, their perseverance was crowned by a 
coveted charter, which read as follows : 


“ Orders for the Miitary Company, made by the Governor and 
Council, and confirmed by the General Court : 


“ Whereas, divers gentlemen and others, out of the care of the 
publick weal and safety, by the advancement of the Military art, 
and exercise of arms, have desired license of the Court to join 
themselves in one Company, and to have the liberty to exercise 
themselves, as their occasions will best permit ; and that such 
liberties and privileges might be granted them, as the Court should 
think meet, for their better encouragement and furtherance in so 
useful an employment ; which request of theirs being referred by 
the Court unto us of the Standing Council, we have thought fit, upon 
serious consideration, and conference with divers of the principal 
of them, to set down and order herein as followeth: 

“ Imprimis : We do order that Robert Keayne, Nathaniel Duncan, 
Robert Sedgewick, William Spencer, gentlemen, and such others as 
are already joined with them, and such others as they from time to 
time take into their Company, shall be called the Miliiary Company 
of the Massachusetts, 

“ Secondly, They, or the greater number of them, shall have liberty 
to choose their Captain, Lieutenant, and all other officers. Their 
Captain and Lieutenant to be always such as the Court or Council 
shall allow of ; and no officer to be put upon them, but their 
own choice, 

“ Thirdly, The first Monday in every month is appointed for their 
meeting and exercise ; and to the end that they may not be hin- 
dered from coming together, we do hereby order, that no other 
training in the particular towns, nor other ordinary town meet- 
ings, shall be appointed on that day ; and if that day prove un- 
seasonable for the exercise of their arms, then the sixth of the 
same week is appointed for supply. This not to extend to Salem, 
or the towns beyond, nor to Hingham, Weymouth, Dedham, nc r 
Concord, 

“ Fourthly, They have liberty and power to make orders amongst 
themselves, for the better managing their military affairs ; which 
orders are to be of force, when they shall be allowed by the Court 
or Council; and they may appoint an officer to levy any fines or 
forfeitures, which they shall impose upon any of their own Com- 
pany, for the breach of any such orders, so as the same exceed not 
twenty shillings for any one offense, 

‘« Fifthly, The said Military Company are to have one thousand 
acres of land (in some such place as may not be prejudicial to any 
plantation) to be granted by the Court to some of the said Com- 
pany, for the use of the present Company, and such as shall succeed 
in the same ; to be improved by them within a time convenient, for 
providing necessaries for their military exercises, and defraying of 
other charges, which may arise by occasion thereof. 

‘‘ Sixthly, The said Company shall have liberty, at the time before 
appointed, to assemble themselves for their military exercises, in 
any town within this jurisdiction, at their own pleasure ; provided 
always, that this order or grant, or anything therein contained, 
shall not extend to free the said Company, or any of them, their 
persons or estates, from the Civil Government and Jurisdiction 
here established. 

: “Joun Wixtunopr, Governor. 
“THomas DupLEy, Deputy-Governor,” 


We can imagine the satisfaction of these ‘gallant gen- 
tlemen” at being summoned together under the sanction 
of the Government of the colony, on the first Monday in 
the June of 1638, for the purpose of having the charter 
promulgated to them, and for their organization and elec- 
tion of officers. Captain Robert Keayne was duly elected 
commander, Daniel Haugh, or Howe, as lieutenant, and 
Joseph Wild as ensign. We find Captain Keayne’s only 
son and child, Benjamin, enrolled among the members in 
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1638. Keayne was, by profession, a merchant tailor, and 
had belonged to the Honorable Artillery Company of 
London, from which city he emigrated to Boston. We 
fhave no evidencé that he sustained any military office 
higher in rank than that of captain. Many important 
offices and trusts were committed to his charge, both in 
town and state affairs. In all the earliest town meetings 
in Boston, Captain Keayne took an active and leading 
part, and for a number of years in succession was chosen 
one of the Deputies to the Great and General Court. 
So eminently useful were his services, that among the first 
grants of land made by the Government, we find a grant 
made to him of 400 acres. The captain, however, had 
quite too too utterly keen an eye to business, for in 1639 
he was complained of before the General Court, while a 
member, for great oppressiveness in the sale of foreign 
commodities, as being notoriously above others concerned, 
and, ‘‘ having covenanted, he was charged with many par- 
ticulars” ; the principal ground of the charge was the 
taking more than sixpence in the shilling profit, and in 
some instances a trifle méte. He was adjudged guilty, 
and sentenced by the Deputies to pay a fine of £200. 
They styled the offense ‘‘a corrupt practice,” the more 
because he was an eminent professor of the gospel ; 
secondly, # man of eminent parts; thirdly, wealthy, and 
having but one child ; fourthly, having come over for con- 
science’ sake ; and fifthly, having been dealt with and ad- 
monished by friends."”" The captain, however, got off by 
paying £100. 

Itis to Captain Keayne that Massachusetts owes its pres- 
ent Senate, the magistrates and deputies being divided on 
a charge brought against the captain by one Story, for 
having killed a pig, the property of a woman named Sher- 
man. This “sow business” commenced in the year 1636, 
and was carried on until 1644, when the General Court 
was divided into two branches, and thus originated the 
present Senate and House of Representatives, and thus 
truly did ‘‘a great business grow out of a very small occa- 
sion.” 

A Boston orator, upon a somewhat recent occasion, 
when the General Court was in session, observed that 
“Mrs. Sherman’s pig was the origin of the present 
Senate, and he hoped the members of it would not dis- 
grace their progenitor.” 

Nathaniel Duncan, the second person named in the 
charter, who lived in Dorchester, was a merchant, and his 
son, who joined the Company in 1642, was ‘‘very learned 
in the Latin and French tongues, and a very good ac- 
countant, wherefore he was called to the place of Auditor- 
general for the County.” 

Major-general Robert Sedgwick, who resided in Charles- 
town, the third named in the charter, was a gentleman of 
education and distinction. He had been a member of the 
Artillery Company in London, and was one of the first 
who came to settle in the Colony. That he had the inter- 
est of the Company at héart has caused a chronicler to 
say of him, “the cost he hath been at in helping in the 
discipline of his regiment hath profited much.” 

William Spencer, the fourth named in the charter, was 
a merchant who took up his abode in Cambridge. Thus 
it appears that the charter was granted to four persons, 
one in each of the principal towns in the Colony, with 
their associates, which sets at rest the idea that the Com- 
pany, its origin or progress, has been confined to Boston. 

Under the grant made to Keayne, Duncan, Sedgwick 
and Spencer, the Company commenced operations, and 
we find its popularity and usefulness greatly increased ; 
for during the year 1638 no less than fifty-eight of the 


principal men in the Colony joined the institution, while 
3 
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during the period up to the organization of the militia by 
the Government, in 1644, no less than 245 members were 
enrolled. Governor Winthrop, although at first inclined 
to snub the organization, in time became its warm friend, 
and three of his sons, Stephen, Adam and Deane, were en- 
rolled as members so soon as they became of proper age. 

It may not prove uninteresting to say a few words 
about some of the early members of this ancient and hon- 
orable body of gentlemen-at-arms, and I shall commence 
with Nicholas Upshal, who became the friend of the 
Quakers, and first advocate of toleration. Asa result he 
was sentenced by the Great and General Court, in 1641, 
to ‘‘ perpetual imprisonment.” This grim sentence was 
rigorously enforced, until the tears and solicitations of 
his wife made an impression upon the rulers, when his 
punishment was mitigated to confinement in a private 
house in Dorchester. : 

The descendants of Robert Saltonsall, son of Sir Richard 
Saltonsall, one of the first settlers, have stood stead fastly 
by the company, and in 1637 the Hon. Colonel Richard 
Saltonsall commanded it. John Underhill was a valiant 
fighter, and with the Indians his name breathed dismay. 
In religion he was an enthusiast—in practice of the flesh, 
fleshly. For his offenses, he was arraigned before the 
Church, and one of the charges alleged against him was, 
that he dated his conversion from a time. he was smoking 
tobacco; hence, it was considered not to be sincere— 
it should have been under “the preaching of the word.” 
He was compelled to sit on the stool of repentance in 
church, with a white cap on his head, and to confess his 
iniquities. William Tyng was ‘‘endowed by the Lord 
with a good understanding—sometime Treasurer of the 
County.”” George Cooke, after some years’ residence in 
the Colony, became dissatisfied with America, and re- 
turned to England. He subsequently rose to the rank of 
colonel in the English Army, and distinguished himself in 
the wars of Ireland. Richard Davenport was a military 
man of distinction in the first settlement of the Colony. 
The settlers in and near Boston having built a fort, fur- 
nished it with six ‘‘sacker” guns, and placed Davenport, 
who was sergeant, in command. On the 5th of July,1665, 
the fort was struck by lightning, and with the powder 
magazine the luckless sergeant was blown up. 

Captain Roger Clap was one of the founders of the 
Church in Dorchester in 1630, by his favorite ministers, 
with whom he landed in 1609, Maverick and Warham. 
So greatly was he respected and beloved by the pious 
people of Dorchester that in the year 1676, ‘when taken 
sick, they kept a day of fasting and prayer to beg his life 
of God, and when he recovered, kept a day of thanks- 
giving.” The “Honorable Herbert Pelham, Esquire,” 
styled ‘‘ a man of courteous behavior, humble and heavenly 
minded,” was of the family of the Dukes of Newcastle. 
He was one of the original corporators of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among the Indians. Edmund 
Johnson, the author of the annals entitled the ‘‘ Wonder- 
working Providence of Zion’s Saviour in New England,” 
was of the then Church-militant, wielding sword and pen 
with impartial vigor. Major-general Edward Gibbons 
was the youngest and most enterprising of the first settlers. 
His popularity in the company is evinced by his being in 
command in four different years. At the time the Com- 
pany was formed, he was lieutenant of the volunteer 
train-band in Boston, under Underhill, and his successor 
as captain. In 1644 he was “appointed to see to the laying 
of the ordnance in Boston, that they might not be spoiled.” 
Johnson observes, in his annals, “the first chosen to the 
office was Major Gibbons, a man of resolute spirit, bold 
as a lion, being wholly tutored up in New England 
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discipline, very generous and forward to promote all mili- 
tary matters ; his forts are well contrived, and batteries 
strong and in good repair, his great artillery well mounted 


MAJOR THOMAS SAVAGE, 1651. 


and cleanly kept, 
and his own com- 
pany are very 
complete in arm, 
and many of them 
disciplined in the 
Military Garden, 
besides their 
ordinary _ train- 
ings.” 

Major - general 
Daniel Dennison 
wasdistinguished 
in the civil and 
military depart- 
ments of the in- 
fant colony. He 
was ‘“‘a godly, 


faithful man, which is the fountain of true validity, a 
good soldier, of a quick capacity, not inferior to any of 


the chief officers.” 


Major - general Humphrey Atherton,- of whom the 
chronicle says, ‘‘although he be slow of speech, yet is he 


downright for business—one of 
a cheerful spirit, and entire for 
the country,” was an inhabitant 
of Dorchester, their first deputy 
and commander of their train- 
band. He was killed by a fall 
from his horse. 

Major-general John Leverett 
was a soldier, and a distin- 
guished one to boot. In 1673 
he was elected to the highest 
office in the colony, viz., Gov- 
ernor ; to which elevated and 
honorable position he was suc- 
cessively reelected without op- 


() frase Slow Kon 
ok, 1 vty 


and General Court (as they were often styled) to under. 


take a regular organization of militia. 


The emulation of 


the people was excited to aid the Government, and con- 


siderableexertion 
was made to ren- 
der the militia 
efficient, Boston 
and Charlestown 
being in the front 
rank of zeal. 
Ammunition 
was given with 
no niggard hand, 
and one Doctor 
Wilson evinced 
his sincerity by 
presenting the 
Company with 
one thousand 
pounds where- 
with to purchase 
great artillery. 


MAJOR SAMUEL SEWELL, 1701. 


The soldiers were to do duty eight days, at least, in every 
year, under penalty of five shillings a day for default. 
None were exempt from service but ‘‘‘imorous persons,” 
and; for the honor of the age, it is recorded that they 


, 
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FAC-SIMILES OF SIGNATURES OF SOME OF THE 


ORIGINAL MEMBERS, 


position, so greatly was he beloved, until his death in 
1678. He commanded the Company in 1652, 1663 and 


1670. 


Major-general Daniel Gookin ‘‘ had formerly been a 
Kentish soldier, and a very forward man to advance mar- 
tial discipline, and, withal the truths of Christ—and was 


MAJOR BENJAMIN RUSSELL, 1801. 


drawn hither from 
Virginia by having 
his affections 
strongly set on the 
truths of Christ, 
and His pure ordi- 
nances.” It is 
pretty evident that 
Virginia was not, 
according to Gook- 
in’s estimate, up to 
the mark. 
Having thus 
taken a glance at 
the early distin- 
guished members 
of the Company, I 
shall now proceed 
to the somewhat 


remarkable rise and progress of the Company 
The scattered situation of the voluntary train-bands, 
and the necessity of union and concert, induced the Great 


were ‘‘ few.” 

The Legislature labored te 
avoid high titles, but feeling 
that order was necessary, they 
enacted that there should be 
but one general officer in the 
Colony, with the title of major- 
general, or sergeant major-gen- 
eral, to be annually chosen. The 
Colony was divided into four 
great counties, and to ‘ exhibit 
to posterity that they remem- 
bered from whence they came, 
were called Suffolk, Essex, Mid- 
dlesex and Norfolk.” It was 


further enacted, that in each of those four counties there 
should be a regiment, to be commanded by one officer, 


whom they styled a sergeant-major. 


The officers of the 


several companies were to be chosen by the major vote of 


the soldiers, 
and were in- 
stalled into 
their place, or 
office, by the 
sergeant -major 


of the regi- 
ment. 
The orna- 


ments, or 
badges of the 
officers, were 
extremely 
simple, for 
even at so late 
a period as the 
commencement 
of our Revolu- 
tionary War, 
different col- 
ored ribbons 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM H. CUNDY, 1882. 


were the distinguishing badges of office. ‘‘ Our ancestors,” 
says Zacheriah Whitman, in his historical sketch of the 
Company, ‘‘were studious to avoid everything which 
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Coc. Benz. PREScoTTS Sworp 


tended to excite the vanity of the officers, both as regards 
titles and decorations.” 


GeNL. APPLETON Howe. 
COMMANDER 


1840. 
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to it, among tangibly valuable legacies, a text-book, which 
The sergeant-majors were elected | has been handed down as a vade mecum. 
by the captains and subalterns in the respective regi- 
ments. This was the manner in which the militia was 
first organized, and the system was adhered to until 1686. 

In 1644 the Legislature elected for the first sergeant- | of ordnance to stand upon.” 
major, General Thomas Dudley, and Johnson, of Roxbury, 
was appointed surveyor-general, whose duty it was to visit 


He left money 


to build an armory, and £5 ‘‘ to be laid out in pikes and 
bandeliers,” and another £5 “toward the erecting of a 
| platform, planked underneath, for two mounted pieces 
The worthy moribund, in 
his last will and testament, lectures the Artillery Com- 
pany on the subject of great artillery, ‘‘ powder, shot, 


the towns and see that they kept their regulation stock of | sponges and budge barrels,” and with a view to keeping 
the company in ammunition, he adds, ‘‘I give and be- 


ammunition. 


Revenons & nos moutons, to our pet lambs of the Honor 


able Company. For 
the first eleven 
years it was com- 
manded by Stough- 
ton, Cooke, Haw- 
kins, one term 
each ; by Gibbons 
and Sedgwick each 
thrice, and by our 
old friend Keayne 


twice. It was on™ 


the tenth anniver- 
sary of the exist- 
ence of the Com- 
pany that Robert 
Keayne was a sec- 
ond time elected 
to the command. 
He continued, 
through life, to 
take the warmest 
interest in the 
eorps, and, when 
dying, bequeathed 
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queath two heifers, or cows*, to the captain and officers 
‘of the First Artil- 


lery Company, to 
be kept in a stock 
constantly, and the 
increase or profit 
of those cows year- 
ly to be laid out 
in powder, bullets, 
etc.” 

About the time 
that Keayne wrote 
his will, the Com- 
pany began to de- 
cline; for it is 
found, by recourse 
to the roll, that for 
the first ten years 
278 members are 
enrolled, and 


* Winthrop states, 
in his journal, that a 
cow in the year 1636 
was worth from £25 
to £30. 
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during the ten subsequent but 47 members. It was not 
until the year 1670, when Massachusetts prepared to re- 
sist King Charles II., that the Company began to resume 
vitality, for from 1658 to 1669, but 73 members were 
admitted. It flourished up to 1686. 

Whether the Company adopted any by-laws, or rules and 
regulations in conformity with the provisions of the char- 
ter, at the time it was incorporated, it is now impossible 
to determine, since the records, with the exception of an 
imperfect roll of members, are lost. No by-laws appear 
to have been sanctioned by the Governor and Council till 
1677. 

Sir Edward Andros was appointed Governor of New 
England in 1686, arriving in Boston on the 20th December. 
The Company must have held meetings in that year, as 
several members were admitted, but they did not celebrate 
their anniversary in June by electing new officers, prob- 
ably by order of Andros. The Company during his ad- 
ministration was not allowed to hold any meetings, and no 
new members were admitted until its revival in 1691. 

No regular meeting of the Company was held until the 
first Monday of April, 1691, when, the old officers having 
been summoned to the ‘‘ Last Parade,” or having retired 
from the Company, Colonel Elisha Hutchinson was chosen 
to command, until the succeeding anniversary election, 
and the celebrated Dr. Cotton Mather chosen to preach 
the election sermon. From this date until the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war the Company held its regular 
meetings and performed its field duty with praiseworthy 
regularity, save and except in the year 1721, when the 
“meetings of the Company were omitted, in consequence 
of the General Assembly at their last session having forbid 
all training and trooping in Boston, by reason of the vast 
numbers of people éxercised with the smallpox.” 

The exertions to revive the Company were attended with 
great success, and many were entered on the muster-roll 
whose distinguished character served to add lustre to the 
Company’s splendid reputation. The descendants of 
Governor Winthrop came to its standard in force, and 
were in due course honored with its command. The first 
regular record of the Company is dated April 4, 1698, all 
previous records being in nubibus, and at this meeting 
the Rev. Joseph Belcher, of Dedham, was chosen to 
preach the approaching election sermon. Among the first 
of the subjects recorded is a re-issue of the by-laws, under 
the heading of ‘‘ Orders made and agreed upon by the 
Artillery Company of Boston, September 2d, 1700.” 

It will be remembered, that by its charter the company 
was entitled to 1,000 acres of land there in 1641. Nothing, 
however, appears in relation to the ‘‘ bit of settlement,” 
until 1657, when, ‘‘In answer to the petition of the Artil- 
lery Company of Boston, 500 acres, part of the 1,000 acres 
formerly granted them, and laid out by John Sherman, 
near unto Concord River, where it comes near Shawsheen 
River, being 400 rods in length and 200 in breadth, is 
allowed and confirmed to them ; and it is further ordered 
that the other 500 acres be laid out next the 500 acres 
already laid out, at the head line between Concord and 
Cambridge, if free from other grants.” On October 15th, 
1673, we find “ Artillery, of Boston, their farm laid out, 
September 11th, 1673. One thousand acres of upland and 
meadow.” It does not appear that the Company received 
any benefit from the grant, or in any way improved the 
1,000 acres until March 8th, 1715-16, when the Company 
“voted to lease the 1,000 acres in Dunstable for eleven 

ears, on condition that a house and barn shall be built 

chereon, an orchard of 120 apple-trees planted, and the 
lessee to deliver the Company one barrel of good cider 
yearly.” 


The Company, in 1737, effected a part sale of their 
lands. In 1749 the Company found themselves embar- 
rassed, by reason of certain assessments. They petitioned 
the Legislature against this claim, in a very spirited 
document, in which they set forth their rights and patriot- 
ism, and the court ordered that the prayer of the petition 
be forthwith granted. 

Among the ‘‘orders” of the Company at that date was 
one that the colors be hung out upon our training days at 
Major Henchenan’s corner, and that the place of parade 
be the Town House. It was usual to place the standard 
there in the morning, where it remained as a notification, 
or warning, for the training, until the Company was 
formed. 

To Colonel Benjamin Pollard, of the ‘‘ Ancients,” as the 
Company was latterly termed, is due the Cadet Corps. 
The Governor of the Massachusetts Colony was about to 
proceed to the lines to meet the Governor of a neigh: 
boring Colony, and there was no escort for His Excel- 
lency. Colonel Pollard, with other members of the 
“Ancient and Honorable,” with several young gentle- 
men, volunteered, and on horseback escorted the chief 
magistrate. It was during this journey that they deter- 
mined to organize a corps, for the especial purpose of 
forming an escort, or bodyguard, for the Governor, and 
in 1754 a petition was presented to the Legislature for 
power to incorporate a corps of Cadets. Captain Thomas 
Edwards, then commanding the Ancient and Honor. 
able Artillery Company, fearing that the privileges pe- 
titioned for would interfere with those of his own com- 
pany, remonstrated with the Legislature, but the Cadets 
passed muster. 

The success of the Cadets set the Harvard students 
aflame with military ardor, and they applied to Governor 
Hutchinson for arms. The Governor hemmed and hawed, 
as these youngsters were fiercely opposed to the yoke of 
the mother country, but the ‘‘ boys,” in their determina- 
tion, procured wooden guns to exercise with, and were 
reviewed by the judges while using them, when the Su- 
preme Court was in session. 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company was very 
jealous of its privileges, and but few instances are re- 
corded of their having been interfered with. April 1st, 
1748, having been appointed for a town meeting in 
Boston, it was discovered that the date was one of the 
field-days of the Company, so the meeting was at once 
postponed. From time to time the question of the saving 
of expenses cropped up in the Company, and on April 
8th, 1768, a committee reported : ‘‘It appears to the com- 
mittee that the extraordinary expense attending the offices 
of the said Company has been very discouraging to its 
members, as well as to many who have discovered an incli- 
nation to join it.” The report goes on to say: ‘ That 
the expense of the evening (anniversary) be paid by the 
newly elected officers, in the following proportions, viz. : 
the captain three-sixths, the lieutenant two, and the 
ensign one. That the sergeants entertain the Company in 
their respective turns as formerly, and to make no other 
provision than is proposed by the plan announced, which 
is thought to be fully sufficient, viz. : 


a. d. 

9 bottles, that is two gallons, wine........ Sasi ee 9 4 
8 gallons of ) half hundred lemons ......-...- shag ASS 
punch perish eran mate 6 8 
Bipeuit’vat se sehs pees hisses ns osu wiehese enue 28 
LOD, CHOCO. oc c.0s25k sob odes tase ees geses Fav yee cise 6 8 
£116 0 


“Tf souring is scarce and dear, tnen the sergeants to provido 
wine only, that the sum of £1 16s, be not exceeded.” 


AN 
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In 1768 several regiments of British troops were in 
Boston. The ancient Company was on duty on one of its 
field days, under the command of Lieutenant, afterward 
General, Heath, one of the first five general officers ap- 
pointed in the Revolutionary Army by the Provincial Con- 
gress at Cambridge in 1775. As it was probable that the 
Company would not leave the Common until after the roll- 
call of the troops, their commanding officer sent orders to 
Lieutenant Heath, that he must retire without beat of 
drum, and that there must be no firing at the deposit of 
their standard. This was laid before the Company, who 
opposed a compliance ; but Heath, convinced of his duty 
to obey the orders of a superior military officer in His 
Majesty’s service, marched to Faneuil Hall in silence, and 
into the hall without firing. This appeared to some of 
the members an infringement of their privileges ; many 
murmured and even impeached their commanding officer 
for his compliance. One of the Company, Hopestill Capen, 
then orderly-sergeant, resented it so fiercely that he went 
to the top of his house after the Company was dismissed, 
and relieved his feelings by firing off his musket three 
times. Many years after, this sturdy patriot refused to vote 
for General Heath for Governor, the old wound still rank- 
ling in his manly heart. 

In June, 1774, the Company held, its election, when 
Dr. John Lathrop delivered ‘‘an excellent and patri- 
otick discourse.” This discourse, however, was preached 
within earshot of a body of British troops, while a sentry 
was placed at the foot of the pulpit stairs. The worthy 
doctor managed, however, despite the ‘‘ patriotick,” to 
steer clear of his novel and unappreciated guard of 
honor. 

After the battle of Lexington, the people were all 
actively engaged in resisting the arbitrary power of Great 
Britain, and the Company held no regular meetings during 
the Revolutionary War. Many of the members were 
engaged in the strife as Continental officers, and those not 
so disposed of, were so dispersed as to render meetings 
impracticable. If small squads did meet, as doubtless 
was the case, there is no record of their doings. 

In 1775, before the Company suspended its regular 
meetings, the Common was occupied by the British army, 
and the Company was refused admittance. Captain Bell, 
who was in command, marched the Company to Copp’s 
Hill, at the north end of Boston, where it performed its 
drill and evolutions. A dispute subsequently arising as to 
a portion of the street leading to Copp’s Hill being the 
property of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 
Captain Bell was asked in Court : 

‘““ Why did you march your Company to Copp’s Hill ?” 

‘* Because I was prohibited from entering the Common. 
Conceiving this hill to be the property of the Company, 
I marched them there as a place no one has a right to ex- 
clude them from.” 

“Supposing a party of British troops should have been 
in possession of it, and should have forbidden you entrance, 
what would you have done ?” 

To this replied the sturdy Captain Bell, ‘‘I would have 
charged my bayonets and forced my way, as surely as I 
would force my way into my dwelling-house if taken pos- 
session of by a gang of thieves.” 

From April 3d, 1775, the Company ceased to assemble, 
nor did it hold any regular meetings until August 4th, 
1786. To the bold Captain Bell is due the credit of re- 
vitalizing the Ancient, which on its revival was but able to 
muster fifteen on parade. After the Revolutionary War 
the good people of Massachusetts fell into a great degree 
of apathy in military affairs. They were, however, goaded 
into activity by a rebuke anent the fact that on the day of 
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general election, 1786, Boston could not furnish twenty- 
five men to wait upon the supreme executive branch of 
the Government, and that upon that day there did not 
exist within the walls of the Hub a solitary commissioned 
officer or soldier, the escort being supplied by the Roxbury 
Artillery. ‘Our spirited Company,” observed the Cen- 
tinel, dated Roxbury, July 5th, 1786, was once more called 
upon to act in a military character yesterday, and accord- 
ingly marched into our luxurious metropolis, I conclude, 
however, that this will be the last time we shall be called 
upon, as Iam told the ladies of the capital, seeing the 
effeminacy of the gentlemen of Boston, have come to a 
resolution to embody, equip themselves in uniform, and 
form a brilliant military company,” 

These, and equally bitter sarcasms, fired the pride of the 
Bostonians, with the result of producing a crop of mili- 
tary associations, The Cadets, the first to use the bay- 
onet attached to the musket, were re-organized, a couple 
of light infantry corps, and fusileers ad libitum, 

The Centinel of September 4th, 1786, joyously writes : 
‘For the first time since the commencement of the late 
Revolution, the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, commanded by Major Bell, paraded at the State 
House, in this town, and preceded by a band of musick, 
marched into the Common, where they performed ao 
number of military exercises, after which they marched 
to Faneuil Hall, discharged a volley of small-arms, and 
finished the day much to their honor and the credit of the 
town.” 

The ancient respectability and dignity of the Company 
stood it in good stead, and the effort to revive it was 
crowned with supreme success, many who had borne 
high rank in the Continental or Revolutionary armies 
coming forward for enrollment in its ranks. The first 
member admitted after its revival. was John Brooks, of 
Medford, the major-general of the Middlesex division, 
who commanded the ‘‘ Bloody Eighth” during the Revo- 
lution, ‘‘ the first in and the last out of battle.” 

The momentum given to the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company at its revival continued for years. The 
proceeds of the Company’s lands were never invested in 
public stock until after the Revolution, when the Company 
again became extravagant, while the subject of a change 
of uniform produced many resignations. 

In June, 1812, the Company presented the commander, 
Brigadier-general Arnold Willis, with a sword, ‘for his 
brilliant military services, whereby the discipline of the 
Company had been so greatly improved.” In July, 1814, 
the company was called together for active service, the 
United States being at war with Great Britain ; but, 
happily, there was no need for the services of the 
“ Ancients.” 

At what period the Company abandoned “ great artil- 
lery”’ does not appear, probably about 1691. In 1810 it, 
was proposed to supply the Ancient with field pieces, but. 
the project fell through. In 1817 the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts loaned the Company a pair of ‘‘ brass six- 
pound cannon, completely equipped for field service.” 
These pieces, par parenthése, were conveyed, during the 
commencement of the Revolutionary War, past the British 
into the American camp in a cart of manure, and were 
christened the Hancock and Adams. 

What the uniform of the Company was in 1687, or 
whether the Ancient sported such, is not positively known ! 
Tradition, however, asserts that originally large white wigs 
were worn. Doctor Coleman’s century sermon, in 1738, 
contains : ‘‘Our scarlet and crimson can boast no proud 
valor equal to their hardy buff.” Common report speaks 
of the dress of the Company as being very rich ; such as a 
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scarlet coat, crimson silk-stockings, with large gold clocks, 
and shoes with silver buckles, topped by a large cocked 
hat trimmed with gold lace. On September 2d, 1754, the 
company voted “in future to appear on training days with 
white silk hose”; and on September 6th, 1756, ‘that any 
person admitted into this Company, for the future, shall 
provide for themselves, and appear on each of our train- 
ing days with a blue coat and a gold-laced hat.” Many 
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———— 


holes each side of the collar ; diamond on the skirts ; and 
white convex buttons, stamped with the arms of the state 
and the word Commonwealth. 3d. Waistcoat—white Mar- 
seilles, single-breasted, with a standing collar. 4th. Small- 
clothes—fine white cassimere, with white metal buttons 
on the knees. 5th. White stock. 6th. Gaiters—fine white 
linen, to come up to the knee-pan over the small-clothes, 
with black buttons ; a black velvet knee-strap with a white 


changes took place in the fashion and trim of the uniform, 
culminating in August, 1810, when the following was 
adopted by acclamation : 

The uniform of 1810, ‘‘ chapeau de bras, ornamented 
with a fantail cockade, silver loop and button, and a full, 
black plume, eighteen inches long. 2d. Coat, deep-blue 
superfine cloth, with red facings and white linings ; blue 
shoulder-straps edged with red ; two silver laced button- 
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buckle ; the shoes to be short-quartered and tied, long hair 
to be braided and turned up, and the whole to wear 
powder ; to be worn on the anniversary. 7th. On other 
field days, stock to be black, and the gaiters to be of fine 
black cassimere, with black buttons, of the same length 
with the white, and worn in the same manner. 

In 1705 the Company property (arms) consisted of a 
leading staff, one half-pike, one flight of colors and four 


Se 
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halberds. Swords were first procured and worn ‘by the 
sergeants in April, 1791. The Company property in 1820 
consisted of the following arms, accoutrements, etc., viz. : 


3 silver-mounted swords, with knots and belts ; 2 
espontoons ; 3 sashes, 3 epaulets, and 3 gorgets... $330 
4 swords and belts, 4 counter-straps, 4 sashes, and 4 
halberds for the sergeants..............0..ceee eee 166 
64 guns and bayonets, 64 cartridge-boxes, 64 canteens, 
64 knapsacks, priming wires, brushes and flints... 1,312 
6 suits of uniform complete, and 6 swords for musi- 


cians, and a chest to contain the same............. 300 
1 new and 2 old standards, belt and socket........... 120 
2 drums, 1 bass drum, and 38 fife-cases.............. 70 
2 gilt swords and belts, 3 epaulets, much worn...... 40 


A box containing 444 ball-cartridges, without powder ; 
cartridge-canister, flint-box, table, desk, glass, 
mahogany chest for clerk’s books and papers ; 62 


oak stakes, and 750 feet of iron chain.............. 178 

A gilt frame and glass, with an elegant roll of the 
COMPANY. ereeeeerseeeees aiatate,dicieinicuuoid, oie sa netbeechze 35 
$2,551 


In addition, the Commonwealth appropriated for their 
use, and placed under the quartermaster-general’s care, 
subject to the commander of the Company’s orders, the 
two celebrated field-pieces (brass four-pounders), ‘‘ Han- 
cock” and ‘‘ Adams,” with tumbril, harness, apparatus, 
and implements complete. r 

The Company also, at this date, owned a quantity of 
crockery and glassware, sufficient to accommodate them 
for the collations at the Spring and Autumn field-days, 
the cost of which was about $100. 


The funds of the Company in 1820 consisted of : 


24 shares in the Union Bank......................045 $2,400 

11 shares in the Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Bank —_550 

United States 7 per cent. Stock... .+++eeeeee saedecams 400 
$3,350 — 


On the field-day in April, annually, a clergyman of reg- 


ular standing in the Commonwealth, without regard to 
religious sentiments, was selected by ballot to preach the 
ensuing election sermon. In 1731 a vote is recorded to 
present the clergyman with fifty copies of his sermon 
when printed ; a custom in vogue at the present writing, 
the 255th sermon having been preached and printed on 
the 5th of June last. 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company flour- 
ishes, its headquarters being Faneuil Hall, Boston—a 
worthy trysting-place for the distinguished and time- 
honored corps—and parades on every 4th of June and 
4th of October, to the especial delectation of the good 
citizens of the Hub, the commissioned officers bearing 
halberds, pikes and espontoons, and marching to the tap 
of drum, as did their forefathers, when Ichabod Williston 
‘‘beat the troop” down Middle Street to the Winnesimet 
ferry, marigolds in their hats for cockades. 

The title, ‘‘ Ancient and Honorable,” first occurs in the 
records September, 1700. The ‘‘ Honorable” was as- 
sumed from the circumstance that its captains had be- 
longed to the Honorable Artillery Company of London. 

The members still retain the ancient privilege of ex- 
emption from jury duty. 

Faneuil Hall was originally built by Peter Faneuil, and 
presented to the inhabitants of Boston for a market and 
town-house. It was commenced September 8th, 1740, 
and completed September 10th, 1742. It was burned 
January 13th, 1761, rebuilt in 1762, and much enlarged in 
1805-6. The dimensions of the Hall are seventy-four feet 
three inches by seventy-five fect three inches. In 1775 
the British used itas a theatre, aud until their evacuation. 

In the Hall is the well-known painting by Healy, sixteen 
by thirty feet, representing Danicl Webster replying to 
Robert Y. Hayne, in the United States Senate, January 
26-7, 1830. The Ancient and Honorable have their quart- 
ers in the upper portion of the building. A wide, oaken- 
staircase leads to a set of low-ceilinged apartments. sacred 
to the Ancient. Here are their armory, their drill-ball, 
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their council-chamber and their museum. Here are 
ninety-two portraits of past commanders, including those 
of Major fir John Devereux (1652), Wait Wainthrop (1692) 
in a full bottomed wig, and General Shrimpton (1694), 
in bangs, somewhat of the dude. 

A stroll through this picture gallery is an illustrated 
chapter, and a stirring one, of this precocious country. 
Let our boys take this lesson through their eyes, they 
will never forget it! The museum is intensely interest- 
ing. A gigantic punch-bowl, two feet in diameter, was 
affectionately handled by the gallant quartermaster who 
acted as ciceronz on the occasion of my visit. ‘‘It holds 
eight gallons,” he said, ‘‘and it is filled with punch on 
the first Monday in June, and—emptied.” 

An “Elegy” to the mortal memory of those worthies 
who were slain in the battle of Concord, April, 1775, com- 


mences thus : 
“Aid me, ye nine, my muse assist 
A sad tale to relate, 
Where such a number of brave men 
Met their unhappy fate. 


“At Lexington they met their foe, 
Completely all equipped, 
Their guns and swords made glittering show, 
But their base scheme was nipped.” 


An old warrant runs : 


“Mr. Benjamin Luces, you being a training soldier in the Com- 
pany of Militia, under the command of Mr. George Watson, are 
hereby required in His Majesty’s name, to appear at your colors 
upon Tuesday, the 22d of March next, at the squad place of Parade 
at the second beat of the drum, with arms compleat, according to 
law, whereof you are not to fail ; it being according to an Act of 
the Great and General Court of Assembly of the Province, requiring 
the same, upon penalty of paying the sum of twenty pounds, for 
non-appearance. “Wa. TORREY, Sergeant. 

“ Feb, 28th, 1757.” 


The following account of two parades of the corps more 
than one hundred and eighty years ago is taken from 
Judge Sewall’s* diary. It is produced here with the 
original capitalization, spelling, etc. : 


“‘May 4, 1702.—Artillery Compa. trains. Rainy day ; so we ex- 
ercise on the Town-House in the morn. Mr. Pitkin, Capt. Whiting, 
Commissioners for Connecticut about running the Line, dine with 
us. Mr. Coleman and Adams, Major Hobby, Capt. Pelham, 
Southack, Ephr. Savage, Mr. Paul Dudley, Will Dumer, Edw. 
Hutchinson, &c. In the afternoon went into Common, Major 
Hobby, Will Dumer, Ned Hutchinson, Oliver Williams and another 
Listed. Major Hobby was introduced by Col. Hutchinson ; he and 
I vouched for him. Mr. Elisha Cooke, Jun’r, moved to be dis- 
missed, which, when he had paid his arrears, was granted by vote 
with a Hiss. Went to Pollard’s to avoid the Rain. Marched out 
and shot ata Mark, Before they began I told the Company that I 
had call’d them to shoot in October, and had not myself hit the 
Butt. I was willing to bring myself under a small fine, such as a 
single Justice might set, and it should be to him who made the best 
shott. Mr. Gerrish and Ensign John Noyes were the competitors. 
At Pollard’s, by a Brass rule, Ens. Noyes’s shot was found to be two 
foches and a half nearer the centre than Mr. John Gerrish’s ; his 
was on the right side of the neck ; Ensign Noyes’s on the Bowelsa 
little on the left, and but very little more than G. on the right of the 
middle line.t When Ihad heard what could be said on both sides, 
I jud’d for Ensign Noyes, and gave him a silver CupI had provided, 


engraven : 
May 4, 1702. 


Euphratem siccare potes! 


Tolling him it was in token of the value I had for that virtue in 
others, which I, myself, could not attain to. Marched into Common. 
and concluded with prayer. Pray’d in the morn onthe Townhouse, 
praying for the Churches by name, After Dinner we sung from 


ss 


* Judge Sewall commanded the Company in 1701-2. 

+The targets used in those days were usually painte1 with the 
figure of a man to shoot at, although the rings or circles might also 
be on them. 
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staves of the 68th P. §., viz., first part, and the 9th and 10th verses 
of the 2nd, with regard to the plentiful Rain on the 1 and 2 Mey and 
now, after great drought ; Mr. Dering moved we might sing, some™ 
objected against our singing so much ; I answered, ‘twas but Four 
Deep. Were treated at Major Savage's, 

“June 1, 1702.—Artillery election day. Mr. Colman* preached 
from Heb. 11: 38. Sermon is well liked of. Had much ado to 
persuade Mr, Willardt to dine with me. Said ministers were dis- 
gusted because the representatives went first at the proclaiming 
the queen ; and that by order of our house, But at last he came. 
I went for him, leaving my guests. No Mather, Allen, Adams there, 
but there were Mr. Torrey, Willard, Simes, Thacher, Belcher, and 
many more. No Mr. Myles, Bridge (Ministers of King’s Chapel). 
No Capt. of Frigate, tho the last were invited.” 


I grasped a walking-stick cut from an apple-tree planted 
in 1638, when the Ancient was very young indeed. Here 
are the halberds carried by the captains, and by captains 
who marched a hundred years before the Revolution. Here 


are old knapsacks of 1638, and General Winslow’s spec- 


tacles, made of iron and so heavy that one feels inclined 
to gauge the strength of the bridge of hisnose. Here isa 
brown and moldy copy of Martin Oliver Peabody’s sermon, 
preached before the Company on election day, 1732. In 
the Drill Hall, in gorgeous framing and place of honor, is 
a shield presented to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company by the Old Guard of New York. A venerable 
liquor-case ; shells from Copp’s Hill; buttons from the uni- 
forms of the Forty-seventh and Fifty-second British regi- 
ments ; the cross belts and side arms worn by the Company; 
a file of the County Journal, 1785, with sensation headings 
of fighting all along the line ; these, and a hundred other 
objects, equally laden with interest, are to be seen ; each 
and every one of them telling its own tale, after a fashion 
that comes home to us all. 


THE HEROINE OF MATINICUS Socx. 


In the year 1827, the United States Government caused 
the erection of a double-tower lighthouse on Matinicus 
Rock, twenty-five miles out in the ocean from mainland, 
and directly in the track of the fleet of coasting and fish- 
ing vessels plying between the United States and the 
British Provinces, and of the ocean steamships. 

At that time the rock was a barren, rugged spot, with 
nothing upon it to warn the mariner of the dangers that 
clustered about its edges. True, in clear weather and the 
daytime its ill-boding outlines could be readily distin- 
guished, but in the darkness of night and storms the 
knowledge of its existence brought terror to the heart of 
the most experienced seaman. 

At low tide the rock had a surface-area of some thirty. 
nine acres. It was quite inaccessible the greater part of 
the time. There were no landing-places to welcome a 
crew or boatload of shipwrecked passengers, nor were 
there any indications of vegetation to relieve the unfortu- 
nate who might, through some providential aid, succeed 
in gaining its dreary surface. 

Wrecks in the vicinity of the rock were of frequent oc- 
currence, and innumerable petitions had been sent to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who had charge of such matters, 
urging the provision of some means of protection to life 
and property. 

At length, after many years of agitation, orders were 
issued for the construction of a lighthouse, and in 1827 it 
was completed. The building was a simple structure, not 
in keeping with the requirements of the location, but was 


*Rey. Benjamin Colman was first pastor of the Brattle Street 
Church. 
+ Rey. Samuel Willard was pastor of the “Old South.” 
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of vast utility. It consisted of a cobble-stone dwelling, | 


with a wooden tower rising at each end of the roof. 
Placed in each tower was a lamp protected only by plates 
of common window-glass. The Government supplied oil 
for the lamps, and the sum of $450 per year as salary for 
the keeper, but offered nothing in the form of food, 
clothing, fuel or necessary furniture. 

In 1846, when the building had become so warped and 
strained as to render its existence a matter of much uncer- 
tainty, the Government built two towers of granite, eighty 
feet high and forty feet apart, and connected them with a 
structure designed for the keeper’s dwelling. As soon as 
the lamps were adjusted for use, the old wooden towers 
were torn down, and the cobble-stone house left standing 
as an out-building. 

Such was the condition of the rock when Samuel Burgess 
received the appointment of keeper. His family consisted 
at that time of an invalid wife, a son and four daughters, 
the eldest of whom was Abbie, the heroine of our story. 
She was fourteen years of age, and after her father had 
moved his family to the dreary rock, she was installed as 
assistant, the son devoting his time to fishing as a means 
of supplying both food and money to the family. 

That she was fully aware of the responsibility of her 
position is shown in letters written years after. To a 
friend she wrote : 


“T took a great deal of pride in doing the lighthouse-work, and 
tried to do my duty.” 


While to another she expressed her convictions of 
duty in these words : 

“‘My duty ! portentous words, when a neglect of it was to strand 
the ship and sacrifice the lives of officers and men !| My duty ! the 
performance of which gave safely back to the wife her husband, to 
the mother her son ! I assure you it is awful to think of.” 


The sense of stern duty, of restless vigilance, was 
heightened by the necessity that frequently took her 
father from the rock to the shore to lay in provisions. At 
such times she was in sole charge of the lights, her mother 
being confined to the dwelling, and her sisters as yet too 
young to be trusted with so vast a care. 

One of these necessities arose in January, 1856, when 
Abbie was seventeen years old. A terrific gale swept the 
sea shortly after her father left the rock. In its course it 
struck the lighthouse at Minot Ledge and completely de- 
stroyed it, besides causing the death of all the attendants. 
The tide rose on Matinicus Rock early in the morning of 
the 19th, and as it literally leaped upward and forward, it 
became evident that the old building could not resist its 
force. In this building were a number of hens, which 
were not only the ‘‘companions” of the family, but the 
source of a large portion of their food. Being convinced, 
as the gale increased, that unless they were removed to the 
new building they would be lost, Abbie announced her in- 
tention to attempt the rescue. When her mother urged 
her to abandon the project, she simply remarked : 

‘We must make sure of all the food we can.” 

And running out a few yards at a time as the breakers 
receded, she reached the building, collected all the hens 
she could carry, and hastened back through water, in some 
places knee-deep. Just as she got within a few feet of the 
door, one of her sisters shouted to her to hurry, and, 
reaching the steps, she had merely time to dash through 
the door, when an uncommonly high sea broke over the 
rock, and carried away in the ebb the old dwelling with 
its limited store of prgvisions. 

For four weeks, owing to the continuance of rough 
weather, no landing could be effected on the rock. The 
father and brother made ineffectual attempts to take succor 
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to Mrs. Burgess and her daughters, but all that could be 
done was to await the cessation of the gale. During all 
these long days and nights, Abbie Burgess never neglected 
the lights an instant. As the day grew darker, she mounted 
the towers and touched the lights which showed the 
mariner that in his greatest time of need some persons 
were not unmindful of his peril. The flashing of the 
lights, night after night, was also a message to the anxious 
father and brother on the shore, that, though isolated and 
in imminent danger of starvation, the heroic assistant 
keeper clung to duty. 

Again, in the succeeding Spring, Mr. Burgess went 
ashore to obtain his salary, provisions and fuel. Another 
gale arose, which prevented his return at the time pre- 
viously designated. When famine stared them in the face, 
the son, for succor, started in a little skiff for the mainland. 
As he pushed off he was lost sight of in the trough of the 
sea, and neither he nor his father were seen again for 
twenty-one days. In addition to her household labors 
and the care of the lamps, Abbie was obliged this time to 
act as nurse to her mother and one of her sisters, who 
were seized with a delirious fever. As before, however, 
the angry waves subsided, and the anxious ones were 
restored to each other. 

In 1861,Mr. Burgess was succeeded as keeper by Captain 
John Grant. Abbie was retained to give instruction in the 
work and the manipulation of the lamps, From the in- 
timacy that naturally sprang up on the desolate rock, 
Abbie, within a year, became the wife of Captain Grant’s 
son, and was able to call the familiar building again her 
home. Eight years afterward the Government established 
a steam-blast on the rock, and appointed Abbie Grant one 
of the assistants. She served in this capacity until 1875, 
by which time she was the mother of four children. A 
vacancy occurring at White-Head Light, in the town of 
St. George, her husband was appointed keeper, and she 
became the assistant. Thus, after a lapse of twenty-two 
years, most fruitful in excitement and danger, faithful 
Abbie is again permitted to live on land and study the 
Various forms of nature’s gifts, doubly curious to her sea- 
roaming eyes. 


THE CASE OF ABBE GAGNARD. 
A TALE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


In the year of grace, 1687, Laurent Guillemot d’Ang- 
lade occupied a fine house in the Rue Royale, at Paris, 
near the Bastile. He and his wife lived in great style, 
kept their carriage, played high, talked incessantly of 
their high birth and family estate, appeared to have 
plenty of money—which they lent occasionally upon good 
security—and, on the strength of their own representa- 
tions, obtained entrance into the society of some of the 
best houses in Paris. For the rest, they were a worthy, 
respectable couple, like hundreds of others, their only sin 
being that they gave themselves out as much richer and 
grander than they actually were—Monsieur d’Anglade 
being a man of low birth and very moderate means, This 
was the beginning of all the sorrows that afterward befell 
them. 

Monsieur d’Anglade and his wife occupied the greater 
part of the house; but, as is customary in Paris, there 
were other inmates. A certain Count and Countess de 
Montgommeri occupied the ground-floor and the rooms 
above. f 

The ground-floor consisted of three rooms, which all 
opened into a long corridor, at one end of which was the 
porte cochére of the court-yard, and at the other a staircase 
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an investment of his 
] money to the count. 


One day Monsieur de 


- Montgommeri and his 
wife agreed to go and 
spend a few days at 
their country home 


leading to the rooms upon the first floor, where there was 
a smaller inner closet, or strong-room. Here the count 
and countess kept their money and jewels. The Abbé 
Frangois Gagnard, the count’s almoner, a page and a 
valet-de-chambre, slept in one of the three rooms on the 
ground-floor. Another was the salle a manger, and the 
one which opened from it served for different purposes. 

A friendly acquaintance soon sprang up between the 
D’Anglades and the Montgommeris. Soon after he en- 
tered the house the Count de Montgommeri received a 
large sum of money, partly louis-d’ors, some of which 
were quite new, and others were very old ones. The 
remainder of the money was in thirteen bags, each bag 
containing a thousand francs ; there was also a bag con- 
taining eleven thousand five hundred livres in Spanish 
pistoles. All the money, together with a magnificent pearl 
necklace, estimated to be worth four thousand livres, was 
secured in a strong coffer, and the coffer was carefully 
placed in the small inner closet we have mentioned. 

The D’Anglades knew all this, and had recommended 


“MY BOAT I PADDLED IDLY.”— SEE POEM ON PAGE 531, 


at the Villa Voisin, 
near Mont 1’Hare, and 
invited their neigh- 
bors, the D’Anglades, 
to accompany them. 
They accepted the in- 
vitation, but subse- 
quently made some 
frivolous excuse for 
remaining at home. 

The count § and 
countess set off on 
Monday, the 22d of 
September, 1687, and 
gave out that they 
should return on the 
following Thursday. 
The almoner, l’Abbé 
Gagnard, and all the 
servants accompanied 
them, except a femme- 
de-chambre, named 
Formenie, and one 
lackey. Four sew- 
ing-women, employed 
to embroider some 
hangings for Madame 
de Montgommeri, 
were also left in the 
house ; but they were 
lodged in another 
part of the building. 
The key of the outer 
door of the room on 
the first floor was 
confided to the fem- 
me - de - chambre ; the 
Abbé Gagnard shut 
and double - locked 
the door of his room 
on the ground-floor, 
and the family de- 
parted, considering that they had left everything secure. 
This was showing a contempt for burglars that, under 
the circumstances, amounted to rashness; and they 
seemed to have thought so, for they returned home sud- 
denly twenty-four hours earlier than they had intended. 
The count declared that his mind was troubled by the 
sight of some drops of blood which he found upon a 
tablecloth, and that he determined to quit Villa Voisin 
that moment, having a presentiment that something had 
happened. The abbé and the servants did not arriva 
until after him. 

The first thing that struck the abbé was finding his 
room-door ajar, although, during the absence of the count 
and countess, it had seemed to be closed ; the abbé having 
double-locked it with his own hands, and the key had 
never been out of his possession. All the servants re- 
membered the fact also, but at the moment it did not— 
singular to state—make much impression on them. 
Supper was served to the count and countess in the salle 
a& manger, and they were still at the table when their 
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neighbor, D’Anglade, came home at eleven o’clock, ac- } lade’s purse — a circumstance which strengthened the 
companied by the Abbés De Henry and DeVillais, who | suspicion against him, as part of the money stolen was 


had supped with him at the house of la Présidente Robut. 
Finding the count and countess were returned, they all 
went in, and presently Madame d’Anglade joined them. 
After a lively conversation they all separated for the night, 
and everything seemed as usual. 

The next morning the Count de Montgommeri discoy- 
ered that he had been robbed. The lock of the strong 
box had beeen forced, and everything it contained had 
been carried away. 

He, of course, made a complaint to the lieutenant crimi- 
nel of the chalet, who, with the procureur du voi and the 
commissary of police, lost no time in repairing to the 
spot. On examination, they declared the robbery to have 
been committed by some one upon the premises, and de- 
cided upon searching the whole house. 

D’Anglade and his wife requested that their own apart- 
ments should be first examined. Strict scrutiny was 
made, but nothing could be discovered in the rooms they 
inhabited. The officers proceeded to the attics. Madame 
d’Anglade excused herself from accompanying them upon 
the plea of sudden faintness. 

Up to the attic the officers went, and, concealed in an 
old chest, under wearing apparel and house-linen, they 
found a rouleau of sixty livres au cordon, wrapped in a 
printed paper, which the Count de Montgommeri declared 
was his genealogy. He also said that part of the money 
stolen from him consisted of livres au cordon of the years 
1686 and 1687. 

When D’Anglade was questioned about the money he 
stammered, and could give no account of how he came by 
it. He seemed in despair, and Madame d’Anglade said 
that the door of the apart- 
ment of the Abbé Gagnard 
had not been secured as it 
ought to have been, and she 
insisted that it should be like- 
wise.searched. This was 
done. It was found that 
money had been abstracted 
from five bags, each contain- 
ing a thousand livres. 

As the Abbé Gagnard had 
double-locked the door before 
his departure, and never part- 
ed with the key out of his 
possession, the incident con- 
firmed the suspicion that had 
settled upon D’Anglade and 
his wife. 

The lieutenant criminel went 
so far as to say to D’Anglade : 

‘‘ Either you or I must have 
committed the robbery.” 

So convinced was he that 
he had secured the guilty 
person, that he declared it 
useless to waste time in ma- 
king any further search, espe- 
cially as the count said he 
could answer for the honesty 
of all his own servants. 

D’Anglade and his wife were 
formally taken into custody, 
their persons were searched, 
and seventeen louis d’ors and 
a double pistole (Spanish 
money), were found in D’Ang- 


in pistoles, 

It came out, also, that D’Anglade, who was in the habit 
of supping every night in town, always took the key of the 
street door, there being no regular porter ; but upon the 
night on which the robbery must have been committed 
he supped at home, contrary to his usual custom. 

This crowning piece of circumstantial evidence seemed 
decisive ; seals were placed on all the doors, and D’An- 
glade and his wife were carried off to prison—the husband 
was placed in the chatelet and the wife in Fort l’Evéque. 
They were each thrown into a dungeon, and the jailers 
were strictly charged to prevent them seeing or commu- 
nicating with any one. Their confinement was made as 
secure as possible. Madame D’Anglade had a dangerous 
miscarriage, but it brought no amelioration to the rigor of 
her prison. 

The trial came on. Witnesses were heard for the pros- 
ecution. Amongst the chief were the count’s servants, 
and the Abbé Gagnard, his almoner ; and two of their 
witnesses deposed that they had seen D’Anglade near the 
door of the abbé’s apartment just before the arrival of the 
Count de Montgommeri. Another witness swore that he 
knew D’Anglade to be a gambler, and that he had heard 
the Abbé Bouin call him an old-clothes man, and this 
tallied with the fact that he lent money on pledges. 

Another witness deposed to having heard that D’An- 
glade had once stolen a piece of ribbon, and that, before 
he came to live in the Rue Royale, a quantity of silver 
plate had suddenly disappeared from the house where he 
lodged. Many other minute facts came out, all tending 
to deepen the suspicion against the D’Anglades. The 
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most damaging evidence, however, was gathered from his 
own replies to the interrogatives concerning his birth and 
source of income. 

An evident mystery surrounded him. He prevaricated 
in his answers. At last it was made clear that, instead of 
being, as he had boasted, a gentleman of high birth and 
large fortune, his origin was mean, and his income was 
not more than two thousand livres, although he lived ex- 
pensively, paid for everything in ready money, and had 
money to lend out besides. This at once established him 
as a chevalier d’industrie, and put an end to the sympa- 
thies of honest men. 

Added to all these facts and suspicions, D’Anglade and 
his wife contradicted each other, and there were discrep- 
ancies between their statements. 

The case looked very black against them ; and, as the 
justice of those days would on no account condemn a 
prisoner without giving him every chance of confessing 
his doom to be well-merited, D’Anglade was put to the 
torture. The evidence was, after all, only circumstantial, 
and it would be a satisfaction if he could be made to con- 
fess. He was first put to the torture ordinary; and, as that 
brought nothing, they proceeded to the torture extraor- 
dinary, which brought nothing, either. As D’Anglade re- 
fused to confess his guilt, there was nothing to be done 
but to condemn him without a confession (for, of course, 
justice never felt a moment’s hesitation as to his guilt), 
and, on the 10th of February, 1688, he was condemned to 
the galleys for nine years; his wife was banished from 
Paris for a like period. Also, he was sentenced to pay a 
fine to the King, to make restitution for the stolen goods, 
and to pay three thousand livres to the count, by way of 
compensation, which required more than he had in the 
world. 

The five months he had spent in prison, during which 
he had lived on bread and water, with nothing but damp 
and rotten straw for a bed, had entirely shattered his con- 
stitution. Nevertheless, on being taken from the torture- 
chamber, he was thrown into the darkest and most fright- 
ful dungeon of the Montgommeri Tower, from which he 
was only removed to be taken—all broken to pieces—to 
the Chateau de la Joncello, where he was attached to a 
gang of forgats (convicts). 

He seemed to be at the point of death ; he declared that 
he was innocent of all knowledge of the robbery, received 
with devotion the last sacraments, pardoned his enemies, 
and awaited death with a composure that might arise 
either from a sense of innocence or the prospect of a re- 
lease from intense suffering. 

He recovered, however, sufficiently to depart with the 
rest for the galleys; but he was obliged to be conveyed 
in a cart, and every evening two men were employed to 
lift him down and lay him upon his bed of straw, and 
next morning to lift him again into the cart. 

The Count de Montgommeri, who was terribly afraid 
that the sufferings of D’Anglade might soften the heart of 
justice, or that death might deprive him of his revenge, 
was earnest in his solicitation for the immediate depart- 
ure of D’Anglade to the galleys, and stationed himself 
upon the road by which he must pass, in order to feast 
his eyes upon the spectacle of D’Anglade’s misery. 

Upon the 4th of March, 1689, D'Anglade died in the 
hospital at Marseilles, four months after his arrival at the 
galleys. 

No sooner was D’Anglade dead than anonymous letters 
began to circulate in all directions, in which the writer 
declared that his conscience would give him no peace 
until he declared that Monsieur d’Anglade was entirely 
Innocent of the robbery committed upon the Count de 


Montgommeri, and that the real criminals were one Vin- 
cent, alias Belestre, and the Abbé Gagnard, almoner to 
the count. It was added that a woman named La Comble 
could give important evidence. 

Here was a terrible revelation. The penitent prose- 
cutor had become horror-struck at the possibility of 
having been the means of subjecting an innocent man to 
so terrible a fate. He ordered a certain De Grais—the 
same who was employed to perauade the celebrated poi- 
soner, Madame Brinvilliers, to leave the convent where 
she had taken refuge—to make inquiries into the life and 
habits of the party now accused. 

The result was that Peter Vincent, or Belestre, the first 
named, was discovered to be the son of a poor tanner at 
Mans. He had enlisted as a soldier under the name of 
Belestre, and had risen to the rank of sergeant, but had 
been tried and condemned to the galleys for his share in 
the assassination of a miller. This was his first offense. 

His late exploits had been confined to burglary and 
robbery. After being very poor for a long time, and a 
vagabond besides, he had finished by purchasing an 
estate in the neighborhood of Mans, for which he had 
paid ten thousand livres. 

As to the Abbé Gagnard, his father was jailer of the 
prison in Mans, and the son had nothing to live upon 
when he first came to Paris except the Masses he said at 
the Saint Esprit. 

When he entered the household of the Count of Mont- 
gommeri, in quality of almoner, he was in the most abject 
poverty ; but three months after he quitted him he lived 
in something like opulence. He had never been sus- 
pected of any especial crime, but he was intimate with 
Belestre. 

He was, moreover, perfectly acquainted with everything 
that passed in the count’s household ; and, above all, he 
knew that the count had received a large sum of money in 
the month of June, 1687, and where it was kept. 

They were both arrested. The woman La Comble, 
alias Cartant, Belestre’s mistress, gave evidence which 
was corroborated by a crowd of other witnesses, and it 
was clearly proved that Belestre had committed the 
robbery by means of false keys, and with the assistance 
of Gagnard. 

Belestre endured the torture without confessing any- 
thing ; but Gagnard had less fortitude, and confessed his 
crime. He said, too, that he was so much alarmed when 
the lieutenant criminel was examining the premises, that 
had he asked him the smallest question he would have 
confessed everything—a comfortable hearing for that 
officer. 

The gibbet relieved the world of these two scoundrels. 
Nothing then remained to be done except to make amends 
to the victim of judicial error. Letters of revision were 
obtained. Parliament pronounced a decree on the 17th 
of June, 1693, which rehabilitated the memory of D’An- 
glade, justified the widow, and rescinded her sentence ; 
condemned the Count de Montgommeri to make restitu- 
tion of the money that had been adjudged to him as rep- 
aration for the robbery, and to pay all expenses besides. 
A collection, which amounted to about 100,000 livres, 
was made in the court for the benefit of the daughter of 
Monsieur and Madame d’Anglade. 

But all this did not bring poor Monsieur d’Anglade 
back to life again. 


To KNow how to be occupied, and never have to ask 
one’s self, What am I going to do? is the most useful 
science for happiness and virtue. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO TROITSA. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO TROITSA. 


Foremost among the holy places of ‘‘ Holy” Russia is 
the Monastery of Troitsa, and the great day for making 
pilgrimages to it is that dedicated to its founder, St. 
Sergius. Troitsa is but forty-five miles from Moscow, 
and as upon the last anniversary of the festival I hap- 
pened to be in the ancient capital, I determined to be 
among the number of the pilgrims. 

The monastery of Troitsa—that is, of the Trinity— 
stands near the railway from Moscow to Yaroslaf, and on 
occasions like the present there is a special early train 
for the accommodation of the devout. Rising at five, my 
friend and myself hurry, breakfastless, to the station to 
catch this train. We find it crowded. In something 
more than two hours we arrive at Sergiefskaya, which is 
our germinus. We are half a mile from the monastery, 
and after hastily breaking our fast at the station buffet, 
we set out to walk. We do not want for companions. 
The road is thronged with hundreds of pilgrims, all 
bound for the same shrine as ourselves. We are a motley 
erew. Some are decently dressed persons, and these, 
though probably not attracted by mere curiosity like our- 
selves, are but amateur devotees. The majority are pro- 
fessed pilgrims. Men and women alike carry long staves, 
znd have wallets slung to their backs. They are bare- 
footed, or wear only rude slippers made from the bast of 
trees. Rags are twisted round their legs, and their cos- 
tumes generally are collections of the same material in- 
geniously hung together. The women wear on their 
heads gaudily colored handkerchiefs, or at least, frag- 
ments of what have once been such. On the whole we 
are rather a picturesque than a sweet or cleanly company. 


The great monastery occupies a commanding position | 


on arising ground. Its effect is imposing. Walls of, in 
many places, fifty feet high, strengthened by eight towers, 
inclose the whole. The towers terminate in cupolas of 
brightly colored metal ; and trees planted near the walls 
somewhat mask from the eye the fact that Troitsa has 
been, and still is, a great fortress os well as a great 
monastery. Within is a wild jumble of metal roofs, above 
which rise the gilded or painted pear-shaped domes of 
half a score churches, and above all soars the lofty and 
not ungraceful bell-tower of Rastrelli. 

We draw nearer. Before the entrance lies a wide, open 
space pitched with pebbles. It may be described as a 
gigantic courtyard. In Petersburg such a space would 
emphatically be termined ‘‘a plain.” It is now chiefly 
filled by hundreds of the rude carts of the peasantry. 
Their patient little horses stand in the shafts, munching 
their hay, and awaiting the good pleasure of their masters 
to return home. The place has something the appearance 
of a fair, for booths are ranged beneath the convent walls 
and on the lower side of the plain, at which an amount 
of traffic is going forward, chiefly in provisions, and such 
articles as are manufactured by the monks. 

Near the great gateway is a large covered well, one of 
the several holy wells of Troitsa. We drink like the 
other pilgrims, and add our coppers to the small collec- 
tion of copecks, accumulating under the hands of the 
priest in charge. 

The entrance is a fine archway, and beneath its shelter 
are again stalls at which the handiwork of the monks is to 
be bought. It consists mainly of photographs, and small 
articles of carved wood, especially crosses and spoons. 
Most of the latter bear representations of St. Sergius, or 
incidents in his legend. The workmanchin of some of 
these is of exquisite delicacy, and we do not fail to pur- 
chase specimens. 
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Passing from beneath the gateway, we see before us an 
avenue of limes, crossing and dividing a great part of the 
inclosed space. On one hand we observe a burying- 
ground, on the other a kind of orchard-garden, whilst 
over the whole area, churches and other buildings are 
scattered, apparently at random. We make for the first 
church to our left, that namely of the Assumption, con- 
spicuous by its four blue, pear-shaped domes, clustering 
round a larger and gilded one. 

It is an August morning, bright and hot, but the church 
is brilliant within with lamps, and a stifling air meets us 
at the dcor. Some sort of service is going on, but we are 
doubtful as to its nature. There is a sound of chanting ; 
but this is mixed with a hubbub of a less devotional 
character, and above all there is the screaming of in- 
numerable babies. 

We edge our way into the reeking crowd, and after a 
time are able to satisfy ourselves as to what is going for- 
ward. The chief objects of observation are two elderly 
priests, one of whom has a silver vase and a spoon, the 
other ared cotton handkerchief. A great part of the con- 
gregation consists of women with infants in their arms. 
As these come up one by one, he, of the handkerchief, 
tucks his red rag round the baby’s throat, after which his 
colleague administers a spoonful from his vase, and care- 
fully scrapes the little one’s chin with his spoon, after the 
approved manner of feeding-nurses. 

The contents of the vase are the elements of the euchar- 
ist, compounded into a kind of pap. The service is an 
infants’ celebration, for the Greek Church does not ex- 
elude even its youngest members from the rite of com- 
munion. The deafening crying heard on every side 
would, however, seem to indicate that these very young 
Christians have but a limited appreciation of their privi- 
leges. 

Characteristic and interesting as all this is, we are not 
sorry to make our escape to the outer air. Many persons 
are going in the direction of the refectory, and we go 
also. Opening from the ante-chamber of the monks’ 
dining-hall is a kind of buttery-hatch, from which twa 
brothers are doling out to all comers big bunches of rye 
bread and i:uwlibac, the latter a kind of pie, made chiefly 
of buckwheat and fish. As pilgrims of St. Sergius, we 
receive our dole of black bread, and pass on like the rest. 

Near the middle of the great enclosure, is the most im- 
portant of the Troitsa holy wells. Surrounding it is a 
high, square platform of stone, reached by flights of steps. 
This platform and its steps, as well as the flights leading 
to the various churches, seem the favorite places in which 
to discuss the pilgrim fare. The groups of diners, in 
their bright head-gear, are decidedly picturesque. Having 
found a seat, we eat, and survey the scene. 

But thus far we have been merely trifling. The great 
object and duty of the pilgrims of St. Sergius is to visit 
his shrine, and that duty we have not yet fulfilled. We 
proceed to the Church of the Holy Trinity, which is the 
mother church, so to speak, of all the ecclesiastical brood, 
ten in number, around us, Entering it is no easy matter ; 
the crush at its door is something fearful, but as all are 
struggling in the same direction we are borne along by 
the tide. 

The shrine stands on the north side of the opening of 
the apse, and by great good luck, just as we have reached 
it, we are involuntarily hustled by the crowd into a small 
recess behind the monk in charge. We have thus tima 
and leisure afforded us to note the shrine itself and the 
proceedings of the devotees. 

The shrine of St. Sergius has abundance of magnificence, 
if not of artistic merit. Its lower part is a sarcophagus, 
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Rising from this, four massive pillars support a canopy. 
The whole is of pure silver, and weighs nearly a thousand 
pounds, At present the lid of the chest is thrown back, 


the threads of silk and gold. A covering of lace partly 
conceals the relics in the sarcophagus, and as the pilgrims 
pass by in single file, each kisses this covering. ‘That the 
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and discloses upon its under side a representation of the | little children, and some that are not little, may do this, 
saint. The face is painted, the figure is of needlework, | the presiding priest lifts them in his arms. He finds it 
pearls and precious stones being liberally scattered among | hard work, perspiration streams down his face, and 
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occasionally he pauses to use his handkerchief. He has 
much to do. Some of the pilgrims bring little wooden 
crosses, which he lays upon the relics, thereby to become 
imbued with some of the virtue of the holy Sergius. 
Others persist in falling on their knees before the shrine ; 
these have gently to be admonished to move on. But 
the patience of the worthy monk never gives way. 

Russian magnates have for ages past delighted to adorn 
the resting-place of St. Sergius, and in this country such 
adornment has taken the form of costly materials rather 
than of beautiful art. From the front of the canopy hang 
twelve lamps, each a prince’s ransom, so profusely are 
they bedecked with diamonds and other gems. A like 
display of barbaric wealth is to be seen in the silver orna- 
ments of other parts of the church. On the stall of the 
Metropolitan is a representation of the Last Supper in 
which all the Apostles figure in solid gold—except Judas 
Iscariot, who expiates his sin in ordinary brass ! 

Hanging from the walls are two pictures of the Saint 
painted on portions of his coffin. One of these has a cer- 
tain historical interest. It was carried to battle by both 
Alexis and Peter the Great, and was devoutly held to 
have contributed to the success of the Russian arms, 

‘And who,” the reader may perhaps ask, ‘was this 
much-venerated St. Sergius ?” He was a Russian reli- 
gious, of noble birth, who, about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, established himself in this place at the 
head of twelve disciples. The strictness of his life, the 
rigor with which he and his monks subjected themselves 
to manual labor, together with his superior wisdom, soon 
brought himself and his establishment into high repute. 
His counsel was sought by the princes of his nation ; and 
when in 1380 the famous Dimitri of the Don set forth to 
meet the Tartar hordes in the great and bloody victory of 
Kulikova, he first received the blessing of Abbot Sergius. 
Lands and wealth were showered upon the brotherhood 
of Troitsa, but its founder remained simple, laborious, 
and self-denying to the end. If the record may be credited, 
his sanctity was approved by a visit from the Virgin, at- 
tended by St. Peter and St. John. His death took place 
in 1392. 

But sad troubles were in store for his disciples. In 
1408 their monastery was destroyed by the Tartars, and 
was not rebuilt for nearly twenty years, From this re- 
building it is that the present Church of the Trinity 
dates. Troitsa, from that time downward, has had abund- 
ant prosperity ; and became so wealthy, that before the 
secularization of the church lands, in the last century, it 
was the owner of 120,000 male serfs. Still it was not 
without its trials. In 1608 it had to withstand a sixteen 
months’ siege by a Polish army 30,000 strong; but it 
withstood its besiegers successfully. Again, somewhat 
later in the same century, the brotherhood had to repulse 
a second enemy of the same nation from their walls. 

Troitsa has other historical associations; in times of 
peril it twice gave an asylum to Peter the Great, and in 
the Church of the Assumption a wooden eagle com- 
memorates the fact that the great innovator found a 
hiding-place under the altar of that church from the in- 
surgent Streltsi. Peter was afterward a liberal benefactor 
to the monastery. He added much to the strength of its 
walls ; and built a palace within its limits, which is now 
used as the chief seminary for priests of the Russian 
Church. 

But this is a digression. We leave the shrine, and again 
make our way to the refectory, where the monks are now 
at dinner. The monastic dining-hall is a fine room, some 
150 feet in length, and 500 monks are now seated in it. 

eir tables occupy its two sides and upper end. The 


walls, as well as the roof, are decorated with religious 
paintings, and at the upper end is a recess—a kind of 
apse—in which is an altar with lamps burning before it. 
The brotherhood wear black gowns, reaching to their 
heels, and a head-dress, which may best be compared to a 
huge, black saucepan, the handle of that utensil being re- 
presented by the vail, which falls down the back of the 
neck. Many of the monks are fine-looking men. All 
wear long, flowing hair, and most have large beards. 
Before each is a pewter platter of soup, and a lump of 
kulibac. A monk, standing at a lecturn in the centre, 
reads while his fellows eat. 

We next mount the campanile. It was built about the 
mid dle of last century, by Rastrelli. It is 290 feet high, 
and is light in effect, as the higher stories gradually de- 
crease in size. In the second tier is the great bell, weigh- 
ing sixty-five tons. The view from the bell-tower is, 
perhaps, slightly less uninteresting than Russian land- 
scapes generally, for it includes some timber, and certain 
undulations of the ground, which the natives call ‘* hills.” 

We have heard much of the treasures of Troitsa, and 
repair to the sacristy. It consists of four rooms in a build- 
ing apart. It is in the custody of several monks, and, as 
a matter of precaution, one of these attends every four 
visitors. 

We have seen many rich sacristies in this country. As 
a rule, they contain little worthy of the name of art, but 
make a display of barbaric wealth. This holds good, only 
in a greater degree, with the one before us. A long suc- 
cession of Russian sovereigns, together with the foremost 
of their subjects, have heaped offerings upon Troitsa. 
The result has been a display of riches which recalls the 
days of Solomon. We have a blaze of gems, in which gold 
and silver seem of no account. It is about priestly vest- 
ments and the paraphernalia of worship that these treasures 
have chiefly accumulated. For example, we are shown an 
altar-cloth of white silk, in the centre of which is a cross, 
a foot in length, formed of sapphires as big as blackbird’s 
eggs, and bordered with diamonds, whilst around it are 
various devices in other precious stones ! 

This is but one among many, and description might be 
carried on till the reader grew as weary of hearing these 
things as the spectator does of seeing. Imagine four 
rooms filled with such magnificence! And among ail this 
wealth, and treasured with the most precious, are the 
worn working clothes and tools of St. Sergius ! 

During Napoleon’s occupation of Moscow, the French 
not unnaturally desired to relieve the monks of the respon- 
sibility of guarding so many valuables ; but, after march- 
ing half-way to Troitsa, more urgent matters comelled 
their return. 

Other interesting and less bewildering sights are still to 
be seen. We visit other churches. We walk on the 
massive walls. Though altered at various times, the 
original date of these is from 1513. They are twenty feet 
thick, 4,500 feet in extent, and vary in height from thirty 
to fifty feet. "We examine the workshops. The stigma of 
‘* Drones,” vulgarly applied in former days to the monastic 
orders in Britain, by no means holds good with regard to 
the monks of Troitsa. They follow in the footsteps of 
their founder. They practice all the ordinary handicrafts 
for the supply of their own wants, and carry on various 
branches of industry for the purposes of sale. Notable 
among these are photography, the making and carving of 
small articles in wood, lithography, and the painting of 
religious pictures. 

In looking at these things we have abundant oceupa- 
tion, till, with the retreating tide of pilgrims, we find it 
necessary to turn our backs on the shrine of St. Sergius. 
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My boat I paddled idly, 
I drifted to the mill ; 

Icould not hear the brook flow, 
The noisy wheel was still. 

There was no burr of grasshopper, 
No chirp of any bird ; 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


I lay beneath the elm-tree, 
I watched the long, long shade, 
And as it grew still longer, 
I did not feel afraid ; 
For I listened for a footfall, 
I listened for a word ; 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


He came not—no, he came not ; 
The night came on alone ; 

The little stars sat, one by one, 
Each on his golden throne ; 

The evening air passed by my cheek, 
The leaves above were stirred ; 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


Fast silent tears were flowing, 
When something stood behind ; 
A hand was on my shoulder, 
I knew its touch, ’twas kind ; 
It drew me nearer—nearer. 
We did not speak a word ; 
But the beating of our own hearts 
Was all the sound we heard. 
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By Harriet IRvING. 


\\LD New York city is greatly changed since thirty 
WY years ago. In the broad, central portion, then 
suburban, rows of tall buildings have started 
up from river to river, in place of the vacant 
lots and market-gardens, dotted only here and 
there by forlorn shanties and unpretentious cottages. 
Even in the wide thoroughfares running north and south, 
all is rebuilt and renovated ; but the Highth Avenue 
cars, as they leave their depot southward-bound, pass 
one row of nine red-brick houses which have altered 
in nothing except that their fronts were then of one uni- 
form tint, their green blinds glistened with new paint, 
and the signs above their shop-doors, in some cases, wore 
a different lettering. 

It was on a certain drizzly May day less than thirty 
years ago that Farmer Allen brought his family, consist- 
ing of a wife and three daughters, into the fourth floor of 
one of these houses. 

Down in the street below drays and wagons jostled each 
other. Carmen, in rain-besprinkled oilcloth, conveying 
furniture across the thresholds, fought for standing room 
upon the wet pavements ; beds and carpets were trailed 
in the mud, household idols overthrown and utterly de- 
molished. 

Men swore and women screamed, and amidst all the 
hubbub, the big countryman and his small wife anxiously 
watched the unloading of their own possessions from the 
great, covered farm-wagon, while their three daughters, in 
the rooms above, had already closeted their gingham 
dresses and sunbonnets, and, arrayed in short woolen 
skirts and calico josies, proceeded, with youthful ardor, to 
the task of ‘‘ cleaning up.” 

But, alas ! there were only two brooms, and Hannah, the 


youngest sister, wandered disconsolately toward the back 
windows, leaving Hester and Marghorite, better known as 
Het and Ho, to disperse cobwebs and sweep together dust 
and rubbish left by the last tenants. In this strange new 
house, in a strange new city, Hannah stood, looking 
mournfully down through the grimy panes upon the small 
yard. The voice of Het’s ambition broke in upon this 
tender strain. 

“We must have dresses and bonnets like other young 
ladies.” 

“We have got dresses and bonnets,” said Ho, pausing 
open-mouthed with brush and dust-pan raised, and 
wonder rising in her small green eyes at this last vagary 
of her elder sister’s. 

‘* Dresses !” cried imperious Het, with a toss of her 
well-set head and a flaring of her commanding nostrils. 
‘* Dresses ! brown ginghams and sun-bonnets! You may 
wear them all your life, if you want to, dust-grubber! I 
mean muslins and merinos and straw-bonnets with rib- 
bons, and—oh, if I could only have a silk dress and a 
broché shawl! I must have them !” 

“You must have ’em if you can get ’em, I suppose,” 
said Ho, resuming operations with a sniff, aggrieved, and 
not a little sulky because of the opprobrious epithet par- 
enthetically thrust at her, and which Het has quite for- 
gotten in her swelling visions. 

Amusing this epithet even to timid Hannah, inwardly 
fluttering at the signs of a rising quarrel ; for, though the 
dust had insinuated itself into every crease of Ho’s by no 
means handsome face, and a sooty smooch disfigured her 
nose and forehead, Het’s more classic features were only 
a shade less dirty, and her occupation was identical. 

“Perhaps,” moved Hannah, dipping her scrubbing- 
brush into the pail of hot water, procured of a neighbor, 
and ready waiting for her—‘‘perhaps father may get 
rich.” 

And in this pleasing dream the others forgot their little 
unpleasantness. 

But Farmer Allen did not get rich as an expressman. 
He had not been over-sanguine of success in this last ex- 
periment. 

He had chosen for his wife a delicate woman, entirely 
without capacity, when he needed a helpmeet, and 
through slow-dragging years all his exertions had been 
hampered by this mistake. Now, just as his girls were 
growing equal to fill the long need, a crisis had come at 
which something must be done, and he had carried out a 
plan considered of years before. 

When the conviction forced itself upon him that his 
second mistake was a fatal one, his health and spirits 
rapidly declined. Loss of appetite, nervous depression, 
the change in his habits of life, a severe cold caught 
through some imprudence, all worked together upon an 
apparently rugged constitution, and after a brief struggle 
against overwhelming forces the father took to his bed. 

‘‘T’m afraid your pa is going to die,” sighed Mrs. Allen, 
looking over her teacup at the vacant chair opposite ; and 
so it proved. 

Het, who had begun to make money in a small way by 
working for their dressmaker-neighbor, shuddered as she 
thought what a nothing the driblets of small change 
would be toward supplying the family table and shelter, 
and seriously meditated dropping in time the responsibil- 
ity she foresaw would one day be thrust upon her ; but 
her natural affection, pride and energy soon asserted 
themselves, and she addressed herself to the task of pro- 
curing more work, while the mother took her place by 
her husband’s bedside, and Ho kept things in order, 
showing only industry and cheerfulness, 
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These three watch- 
ed the waning life, 
and saw the provi- 
sion that had been 
laid by for a rainy 
day dwindling down 
to nothingness. 
Hannah alone was 
spared the know- 
ledge of impending 
trouble, until one 
day, running in from 
school with her bag 
of books slung 
across her shoulder, 
and her sunbonnet 
flying by its string 
in one plump hand, 
she burst in upon 
her father’s sick- 
room, and found 
young Dr. Wylder 
there. 

To Hannah this 
handsome young 
man with earnest 
gray eyes was only 
“the doctor” — an 
omen of evil. She 
read in his grave 
face, the knowledge 
that her mother and 
sisters had had be- 
fore; and, undisci- 
plinec child as she 
was, gave way to a 


ARYE. ita} 


wild abandonment of grief, sinking on her knees beside 
the unconscious man’s bed, and sobbing over his listless, 


fallen hand. 


The doctor’s heart ached for the sorrow-stricken child, 
and for her sake—perhaps entirely—he did what he could 
for the sick man’s family. For the sick man himself 
there was very little to be done. 

In those after days, when her father still lingered, 
Hannah saw more of Dr. Wylder, and came to admire and 
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respect and 
love him even, 
in a sort of 
reverent fash- 
ion. To her 
he seemed 
wise and old, 
and she found 
him very kind; 
but her sleep- 
ing eyelids 
had been 
touched with 
the leaves of 
a magical 
plant, and the 
first mortal 
who came to 
her waking 
vision was not 
Dr. Wylder, 
that was all. 
During the 
time when 
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Farmer Allen’s 
doomed experiment 
was still in its hope- 
ful stage, it had hap- 
pened to Hannah to 
fall in with one who 
had proved to be 
her evil genius—a 
bright - eyed, inno- 
cent boy then. 

Down in the small 
school in the base- 
ment of a white 
church building, 
where the boys and 
girls sat facing each 
other on either side 
of the room, these 
two had looked 
across in mischief or 
friendliness. 

They had walked 
up the avenue to- 
gether when school 
was out, and, down 
on the doorstep in 
the Summer even- 
ings, by the light of 
the druggist’s win- 
dow, recited their 
geography lessons 
to each other, and 
ciphered out the 
next day’s arith- 
metic examples. 

This was only the 


beginning. The two played and romped with other 
schoolchildren, until Jim Burroughs suddenly disap- 
peared from the scene, because, as he explained, his 


father said he ‘‘knew enough.” 


After that Hannah found other friends; but Jim’s 
roguish face beamed at her across the barrels and boxes of 
the grocery opposite when she passed on her way to 
school, and thither Hannah went for the family supplies 


with a big market-basket. 


Sometimes, when the basket 


was heavier than usual, Jim was sent home with it, and 
stopped long enough to bring down anathemas on his 


giddy head. 
On such oc- 
casions Het 
would inquire, 
with an air of 
grandeur, why 
Hannah en- 
couraged such 
a very ignor- 
ant, il - man- 
nered person 
to pay his ad- 
dresses to her, 
or if she really 
intended to 
make an alli- 
ance with the 
noble family 
of Burroughs ; 
and Ho would 
wish that 
somebody else 
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beside that great, hulking rowdy would come with the 
groceries, and deliver her opinion that it was a disgrace to 
the house. 

At this stage a few kindly words, such as a judicious 
father or mother might have spoken, would have been 
sufficient to make Hannah drop this young acquaintance ; 
but there was no one wise enough to speak them, and the 
girl saw only the injustice of sarcasms and vituperations 
hurled at unconscious Jim. She could not see any wide 
difference of caste between 
an expressman’s daughter 
and a stage-driver’s son. 

A little later all was 
changed. Jim Burroughs 
became the hero of Han- 
nah’s dreams, and he was 
exalted by her fancy into 
something very superior 
to the actual fact. 

He had told her that 
she was dear to him and 
had stolen kisses when 
the chance offered, and 
she was quite sure that 
she should never love 
anybody else as long as 
she lived, and almost as 
sure of his constancy as 
of her own. 

It was after her father’s 
death, when Hannah still 
went about with drooping 
head, that the first danger- 
ous step was taken. Jim 
Burroughs was out of a 
place and disconsolate, 
and she had promised 
him some sea-mosses pre- 
served on cards, which 
were among her treasures 
—mementoes of her coun- 
try home. 

Hannah being sent on 
one of Het’s errands that 
evening, fell in with Jim 
Burroughs, and took her 
first lonely walk with him 
—the first of many. 

In some way, though 
not through any fault of 
Hannah’s, the boy guessed 
at the situation of affairs, 
and found a sort of ro- 
mance in it that suited 
him. He forced Hannah 
to confess that her sisters 
were opposed to him, and 
so worked upon her 
kindly disposition that, 
through sympathy for his 
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together to the loss of her leisure hours, except for those 
too-frequent evening walks, and even those were often 
much abridged. 

The next step was a change of residence into one of the 
new brown-stone “fronts” in a neighboring street. 
Sewing-girls were hired, fashion-books subscribed for, 
and Miss Allen was known far and wide as “ the most 
stylish dressmaker in the Twenty-second Ward,” which, 
though not the height of her ambition, was certainly very 
; gratifying. 

Not a few suitors had 
Hester, but she had pre- 
determined to wait for 
something more substan- 
tial than these had to 
offer. 

She made an unfortu- 
nate choice, at length, 
though her intentions 
were doubtless of the 
best. A pink-and-white 
Englishman of the name 
of Brown, with a small 
income and a taste for 
pre-Raphaelite drawing, 
was considered by all con- 
cerned a very desirable 
match. 

It was not the bride’s 
fault that he was dissi- 
pated, and drank himself 
into a hasty decline soon 
after the marriage. His 
income, which was to have 
enriched the dressmaking 
establishment, died with 
him, and Het, now ‘ Ma- 
dame Le Brun,” presided 
over her elegant parlors 
in widow’s weeds, and 
was again solicitous of 
matrimonial offers, though 
rendered doubly cautious 
by the comparative fail- 
ure of her first adventure. 

Meanwhile Hannah’s 
life had had one singular 
event. 

It happened in this 
way : Jim Burroughs had 
persuaded her that they 
could not do without each 
other, and very honestly 
and fervently offered his 
heart, hand and fortune, 
such as they were, beg- 
ging her to secure her 
mother’s favor and con- 
sent, if possible, but to 
accept him, at all events, 
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wounded feelings, she was quite ready to go on in the | as she undoubtedly had a perfect right to do. 


way she had begun. 

Het’s business energy was something astonishing, and 
her skill and taste most admirable. In afewshort months 
she far outrivaled the discomfited dressmaker who had 
been her teacher and was on the road to fortune. Cus- 
tomers began to come in numbers, and Hannah’s time 
ont of school was consnmed in running breadths and 
gathers, much to the hindrance of her lessons, and al- 


Hannah, in fear and trembling, broached the subject ta 
her mother, of whom personally she was not at all afraid, 
and from whom she had inherited her fatal cowardice. 

Mrs. Allen secretly leaned to considering the young 
man’s claims on some proper basis, and using Hannah’s 
own common sense and the important factors of time and 
deliharatinn awainct him + hnt she did not dare to propose 
such a course to her other daughters. 
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She smiled weakly, and told Hannah little girls shouldn't 
‘alk about such things. Then Hannah tried Het in an 
amiable mood. 

Het brightened at the idea of a real wedding, for there 
had been none in the family at that time. She questioned 
her sister as to Jim’s prospects, and particularly as to 
what sort of a costume he would be able to get up for the 
grand wedding-party her imagination pictured. 

Hannah’s answers were not pfopitious. Jim’s prospects 
were an inferior clerkship, and they were to keep house in 
two little rooms, buying their furniture by piecemeal 
when they could. 4 

The absence of a wedding-suit which should be in 
keeping with the parlors, and with Hannah’s possible 
bridal splendors, decided Het, and she turned the whole 
thing into ridicule, calling in Marghorite’s too-ready aid. 

For weeks the child’s life was made a sort of torture. 
Her experience was so narrow that she thought she’ was 
undergoing life’s severest troubles. 

She told Jim simply that her mother laughed at her and 
thought she was too young to marry. She could not tell 
him the cruel words that rent her poor little, troubled 
heart. 

Still attracting him by her grace and beauty, and en- 
couraging him by an artless exhibition of her true feel- 
ings, she put him off by ever new delays until the good 
resolutions he had made in the hope of winning her weak- 
ened. He lost the last new situation as he had lost many 
others, by carelessness. 

The two lamented together their sad fate ; and, when 
Jim got on his feet again, he vowed he would be played 
with no longer. If Hannah was afraid of her family, he 
was not, he said, and by some means he prevailed upon 
her to go with him one Sunday evening to a clergyman’s 
house and there become his wife. The agreement between 
them was that Hannah was to break the news the next 
day and Jim was to come in the twilight and take her to 
their selected home in spite of railings and protestations, 
if any there were. The agreement was broken on both 
sides. 

The bride lay awake all night trying to gather courage 
to face her sisters. She went on trying the next day with 
no better success. The seamstress declared she looked 
like a ghost, and so she did, if pallor and fear are ghostly 
essentials. Hester was more than usually busy and not 
to be approached ; that was the excuse the girl made to 
herself for not speaking ; and, while she bent above her 
sewing, her heart thumped fiercely, and every peal of the 
door-bell threw her into a sickening panic. 

Jim did not come. 

Hannah picked up the knowledge by hazard, for she 
thought it prudent to ask no questions, that he had dis- 
appeared from the neighborhood on the night of their 
wedding and that his parents did not know where he had 
gone, nor, as far as could be discovered, any of his com- 
panions. 

When the parlors were decked for Hester’s wedding, 
and the handsome bride held out her finger for the mar- 
riage-pledge, Hannah thought of the ring ignominiously 
hidden away in her pocketbook, never worn but for a few 
short moments, She wondered if she should ever put 
it on. 

For a space of days, anxiety for the absentee added to 
her distracting troubles, but slowly the perception of his 
true character, which had long been hidden away under 
the glamour of love and fancy, asserted itself, A thousand 
things condoned, a thousand idle words forgotten, rose up 
to witness against him. He did not bear the test of 
ubsence, and, in time, it came to be that Hannah, instead 


of hoping and waiting, feared and waited. She had ceased 
to love. At length she ceased to fear, for her spirit was 
elastic and soared above the bonds that had borne it down 
so long. 

Then came Francis Wylder. 

The seed of love that had fallen in his heart long before 
had bided its time. It needed no fanning of sighs nor 
watering of tears. 

At sight of the beautiful, impulsive child, grown to a 
graceful woman, fair and sweet as ever, it sprang to life 
and flourished and reached deep down into the soil that 
had sunned itself in patience. 

Hannah never forgot the moment when she first stood 
face to face with Dr. Wylder after their long parting. 
The added years had done as much for him as for her. Far 
more. His face bore the stamp of earnest work and 
earnest thought in every line, yet physical and spiritual 
strength had kept it quite unmarred, so that his goodness 
had something of an angelic texture outwardly as well as 
inwardly. 

One slanting ray from the setting sun fell through the 
long room upon the doorway as he entered. His white 
forehead was lighted by it, and his wonderful gray eyes. 

They were quite alone at the moment and his soul spoke 
to her without the aid of words, and hers answered ; but 
over the fleeting rapture of an instant fell a pall black with 
the errors of the past. 

Madame Le Brun sparkled at the sight of her visitor, 
until her penetration showed her that sparkling was of no 
avail ; when she assumed a matronly attitude toward the 
two young people and signified by her manner that she 
was ready to bestow her blessing upon them. 

There were no struggles to be made in this second 
courtship. Even Marghorite, who had frowned on each 
and every one of Hannah’s escorts on all occasions, conceded 
that if the child must marry she had better marry some 
one who would be a credit to the family, and kept her 
little spites and jealousies to herself by a mighty effort. 

The mother, who was kindly disposed, in as far as she 
was not utterly negative, was pleased to be able to express 
her approbation and encouragement freely. 

The one most nearly interested alone held back. She 
could not wholly resist the pleasure of Francis Wylder's 
society, but when she saw that he was ready to speak she 
was stricken with terror. Sometimes she denied herself 
and refused his invitations, but he was not to be put off 
long. Het, wo kept the family conscience, sounded her 
sister before the event, and discovering that something was 
wrong, set herself to right it. 

“You wouldn’t be such an idiot,” she expostulated, ‘as 
to tell him about that Burroughs boy ?” 

From that text she exhorted and persuaded until 
Hannah, who regarded Het as an oracle of wisdom, was 
thoroughly impressed with the idea that so vulgar an affair 
as that Jong-past courtship must be kept well out of sight, 
if not on her own account, for the sake of those nearest 
and dearest to her. 

* * * * * * 

Alone in the moonlight, two lovers walked hand in 
hand. The man had told his story. The woman listened 
with a throbbing heart and prayed for strength. There 
was but one thing to do, it seemed to her—that was to 
refuse him, to cast his love away. But how to do it fitly ? 
What power could help her to show him the gratitude and 
humility she felt, and yet to fling that precious, holy gift 
away, a good man’s love, water for her thirst, food for her 
hunger, balm for her wounds, the open door to hap- 
piness ? And she must turn her back upon it all. 

Her silence pained him, and she felt it and faltered out 
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her coward ‘*No!” Oh, to have told him all! She loved 
Hester, but, in that moment, she rebelled most bitterly 


against the pride that had forbidden her to tell the truth— |" 


the little part of it her sister knew. 

She longed to confess the whole. Better that she should 
be ashamed and others through her, than that his great 
heart should be wounded in such a shameless fashion. 

He left her then, but hecame again. He knew well that 
she loved him, and he could not take her ‘‘ No.” And so 
through yearning love and shame and cowardice, and a 
hundred influences brought to bear upon her on every 
hand, Hannah committed a crime whose consequences she 
could not foresee. 

That brief wedding ceremony, followed by total separa- 
tion, seemed so far away and unreal, that she could not 
reason about it as a fact ; and surely, she argued, if Jim 
had meant to claim her, he would have done so before, for 
it was five long years since they had parted. If he did not 
claim her, what harm could ever come to any one through 
the keeping of her secret? What good could come 
through revealing it? If Jim and she were of the same 
mind, who would be the wiser or the worse for those few 
forgotten promises they had made each other? Again— 
perhaps Jim, poor Jim! was dead. Thus she rang the 
changes through sleepless nights and dreaming days. 

She needs must think of her first wedding when she 
promised to love, honor and obey another so utterly un- 
like the first, and she felt herself a hypocrite and a sinner, 
and cringed before the pure eyes regarding her with pride 
and joy. 

The wedding was as grand a one as Madame Ie Brun 
could compass. The dresses of the bride and bridesmaid 
were a fine card for the establishment. The wedding was 
over and all the bridal fineries laid away, and life begun— 
a happy life for Hannah. 

Her husband, seen by the light of everyday fact, was as 
fine and good as she had ever fancied him. Compared 
with the aimlessness of most that she had known, ‘his 
daily work seemed something almost more than human. 
It became her highest ambition to share it in some 
humble way. She let the past go as an evil dream, and 
gave herself over to the joy of the present. 

Like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky came her trouble. 
Light of heart, with a smile upon her lips and laughter in 
her merry eyes, she walked the familiar streets, and came 
suddenly upon a rough man—a stranger, as she thought. 

He leered at her, and she avoided him, scarcely with re- 
pulsion, so unimportant did he seem to her. He thrust 
his face a little closer, and something in the bloated 
features and the swimming eyes brought back the well- 
remembered countenance of the boy Jim Burroughs. 

She tried to put away the thought, but it would not be 
put away—for it was truth ! 

She turned her head again, and the man called her 
name—just ‘‘ Hannah !”—in a husky voice, that had lost 
all intonation, tender or otherwise. 

Regardless of all around, Hannah gathered her skirts 
about her and ran, swiftly, wildly, like an insane woman. 

But Jim did not follow ; he only changed his reeking 
cud of tobacco from one cheek to the other, and stared. 

She saw him again the very next time that she ventured 
out, and again. He haunted her footsteps continually, 
but he did not address her again. He lounged about the 
pavements before her house and Madame Le Brun’s, 
stepped into doorways of stores where she was shopping, 
crossed ferries and rode in stages with her, sometimes 
without casting his eyes her way. Once, when she went 
to the theatre with her husband, he was the cabman who 
drove them. 


At length she determined to confront him. When next 
they met, she walked up to him and held out her hand. 

‘Mr. Burroughs,” she said, and her soft eyes looked 
up appealingly to his. 

Jim was not in liquor, and his face broke into a genuine 
smile, with, perhaps, a touch of craftiness. 

**So0 you do know me, Hannah ?” he said. 

‘* Please, let us go where we can talk,” was all her 
answer. 

Madison Park was near at hand, and there they went 
together and sat on one of the benches ir sight of the 
playing fountain, flashing and spattering its diamond-spray 
drops in the sun. 

‘“*You know that Iam married,” she began, for he did 
not help her, and she was resolved to settle the matter for 
good or ill, then and there. 

“T’d orter,” said Jim, with a comical twist of the 
mouth. ‘I’ve got our certificate here,” and he slapped 
the breast of his coat. 

His companion’s eyes drooped. 

‘‘But I mean—again,” she said. 

“Yes, I know that, too.” 

The blood rushed to Hannah’s cheeks, but she felt that 
this was no time for shame or anger, or anything but the 
business she had come about. 

‘*My husband is a good man,” she went on, keeping 
her voice under perfect control, ‘‘and we are living 
happily together. I want to ask you, since it was so long 
ago, to let everything be as it is—not to bring trouble 
upon me.” 

**T don’t know as I’ve said anything,” said Jim. 

“*Do you mean to ?” 

He laughed aloud. 

“You were always a bright one, Hannah,” he said, 
‘*Maybe I do, and maybe I don’t.” 

Hannah clasped her hands under cover of her mantilla 
in a secret gesture of despair. 

She had said her say out, and gained nothing. There 
was one ‘possibility she had not touched upon, and she 
tried it reluctantly. 

‘*Do you want money ?” 

She had no intention in the question except the one of 
discovering his motive. If it were a case of biackmailing, 
she thought best to know it at the start. Jim’s answer 
set the thought at rest. 

‘‘No, Idon’t. I’ve got money. I want my little wife, 
and I don’t see why another man should have her.” 

Then a single gesture showed her that she had done a 
dangerous thing in meeting him on equal grounds. 

He would have laid his hand on her caressingly, but 
she rose and stepped into the path. 

“Don’t, Jim. I’ve been a wicked woman,” she said, 
‘and I shall suffer for it yet. Do your worst, if nothing 
else will satisfy you, but not that. I have forgotten 
those old days, and you surely have no right to complain.” 

Then she left him sitting on the bench, with his elbows 
on his knees, gazing fixedly at nothing. 

* * * * * * 

Hannah’s sisters, still living in the old neighborhood, 
heard of Jim Burroughs and his doings. He had been to 
California, and came back enriched. Rumor varied as te 
the extent of his wealth, but all Rumor’s tongues were 
unanimous and emphatic in declaring that he was on the 
broad road to destruction. 

After their meeting in the park, Hannah saw nothing of 
Jim foratime. Then his surveillance began again. He 
grew bolder. According to the state of intoxication he 
was in—and he was eenerally in one state or another, he 
taunted and coaxed her. She never went out alone for 
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pleasure now, but there was a round of visiting she had 
taken up to aid her husband in his benevolent schemes, 
and that she would not abandon. 

Jim Burroughs came to know the streets and houses 
where she was to be found, and the hours of her goings 
and comings. He started up in all sorts of odd corners, 
and when she least expected to see him. Her very life 
was a burden to her because of him. 

At length, one day, she said : 

*‘T will end this. I will be brave for once, if it breaks 
my heart and his—my 
darling’s.”” 

When the evening meal 
was over she went to her 
husband’s office. He did 
not see her when she en- 
tered. 

His eyes were bent 
upon the glowing coals 
of the grate-fire, and sud- 
denly it struck Hannah 
that he had altered sadly. 
His cheeks were sunken, 
and his mouth and fore- 
head lined with care. 
For an instant, then, she 
thought of drawing back, 
but only for an instant. 

There was a light stand 
at his elbow, with a chair 
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beside it. Hannah took 
the chair, so that she sat 
facing him. 


He turned his face to- 
ward her for an instant, 
and then averted it again. 

“‘T have come to make 
a confession,” she said. 

He bowed his head 
silently, and settled him- 
self, with a hand shading 
his eyes, to listen. 

In her life with him 
she had learned the lesson 
of self-control, and her 
voice did not falter or 
break as she told him all 
her story, just the plain, 
simple facts, with no 
pleadings for herself, no 
dwelling on her sorrow 
or her pain. 

He made no sign nor 
motion, but once, when 
se repeated some of Jim 
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she heard his feet tread the floor. She heard him at his 
desk ; even the rustling of his paper and the sound of his 
swift-moving pen reached her ears. 

It seemed to her like hours that she knelt and never 
stirred. Was he angry? Was he sorrowful? What 
would he do? He had said: ‘ You are not my wife !” 

Not his wife! The sounds went wailing through cayv- 
erns of despair. 

‘“*To whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for 
ever”—she whispered the words to herself, and they 
seemed to be her doom. 

She heard the door 
close, and then the outer 
door, and his footfall on 
the pavement. She tried 
to think she had not 
heard it. 

She dragged herselfup 
and went into that room, 
where she strove to be- 
lieve that she should find 
him sitting, and there a 
strange sight met her eyes 
—a large trunk marked 
with Francis Wylder’s 
name and the name of a 
vessel bound for Australia. 

She was not capable of 
thinking then, or she must 
have understood that her 
confession could not have 
preceded the preparation 
of that trunk. 

She cried out insanely 
that he had left her be- 
cause of her wickedness, 
and then she fell inte 
seething seas of anguish, 
into flames of torture, into 
wild wanderings on un- 
known shores, __ blind, 
groping, mad with sorrow 
and pain ; last of all, un- 
conscious, dead ! 

* * * 

Hannah Burroughs lift- 
ed her wasted hands and 
raised her languid eyelids, 
and smiled like a child te 
think that she was alive 
and could move. 

A mist spread before 
her eyes; then slowly a 
dear face grew out of it.” 

“You can hear me 


now ?” 


Burroughs’s rough words, 
and then he uttered an 
exclamation of deep, 
fierce anger, but quickly 
smothered it. She had told it all. 
wife,” she said. 

“You are not my wife.” 

The words were an assent—whether a decree, a regret, 
or what other meaning they might have, Hannah could 
not guess. 

He got up and left her, and she knelt before the chair 
where he had sat, and hid her face in her hands, now icy 
cold and shaking ; her forehead was like fire. 

She could hear his movements in the little inner room ; 
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‘And I am not your 


“Yes, Francis.” : 
“And understand ?” 
She bowed her head. 
The man you were married to six years 
You are as 


‘*You are free. 
ago has no legal claim upon you any more. 
free as if he had never existed. 

“T am glad—so glad !” 

‘“‘T have something else to say.” 

What more could there be? She listened in mild 
wonder. 

Nothing touched her deeply. She was not near enough 
to life for that. 

“You thought me changed to you, Hannah.” 
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She could not remember; but she bowed her head 
again, believing that memory would come. 

‘‘T knew of your marriage. Mr. Burroughs had writ- 
ten to me letters misrepresenting everything. I tried to 
be kind. I wanted you to tell me in your own way at 
your own time. I heard of your meetings as they looked 
to others’ eyes. I did not watch you, but I saw you with 
him once or twice, and I saw the marriage register. I 
thought that you regretted being married to me, and only 
feared the scandal. { did not know that you had never 
lived with him. The night you told me all I had pre- 
pared to go, 
to make it 
easy for you. 
Do you un- 
derstand? I 
never ceased 
to love you. 
I loved you 
more than 
ever then.” 

Her eyes 
filled slowly 
with a happy 
light, and a 
sigh of ecstasy 
escaped her. 

Then her 
husband 
looked at her 
tenderly and 
said: 

“You are 
not my wife.” 
After a little 
pause: ‘‘We 
must be mar- 
ried again as 
soon as you 
are strong 
enough.” 

‘““Why can 
it not be 
now?” she 
asked. 

And so it 
was. 

The pair 
who had 
never been 
disunited were 
reunited. The 
new marriage 
seemed to be 
unnecessary, 
but it was 
required by law, and that the consciences of others might 
not be offended. 
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By Tuomas P. GILL. 

Tuat the reason of Queen Victoria is tottering there can 
be no question. The fact may be painful, but it is ap- 
parently true. The newspapers of her own realm admit 
it, and discuss the calamity with varying degrees of frank- 
ness. Even the Court Journal itself has felt it safe to 
speak of ‘‘ Her Majesty’s melancholia, brought to a climax 
by the death of her favorite servant,” as ‘a settled 
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malady, the approach of which any one who had closely 
watched the health of Her Majesty, and kept in mind the 
history of her family, could have foreseen for along time.” 
The taint in the Hanoverian blood, which left George III. 
a raving maniac in Windsor Tower, has skipped a genera- 
tion, as is the habit of such things, and taken possession 
of the mad king’s granddaughter, so that before long 
another picture of crazed monarchy is to be added to the 
gallery of demented rulers ; and this one, alack ! neither 
picturesque, nor dramatic, nor in any way inspiring ; 
merely that of an aged queen moaning upon the grave of 
a crabbed, 
cross - grained 
Scotch  gillie, 
into whose 
body, accord- 
ing to some 
tenet of Bud- 
dhism or Dru- 
idical me- 
tem psychosis 
—or haply of 
mere fantasy 
of insanity— 
she _ conceits 
that her dead 
hus band’s 
soul has en- 
tered ! 

When the 
Crown passes 
from parent 
to child for 
gener ations, 
insanity may 
show itself in 
such a family 
as in any 
other, and 
considering 
the great in- 
crease of men- 
tal diseases in 
modern times, 
and the temp- 
tations to 
excess of all 
kinds among 
the wealthy, 
it is rather to 
be wondered 
at that cases 
of insanity in 
royal and 
noble families 
are not of 
more frequent occurrence. In this century, when the 
divinity that doth hedge a king finds few adherents, an 
insane dynasty will almost certainly be set aside, for no 
country could stand the convulsions inherent in a suc- 
cession of insane rulers. 

The theme of insanity among monarchs is not without 
its interest ; one which philosophers, statesmen and moral- 
ists may study and treat from various points of view. 

The difficulty to some minds, as they look from king to 
king and queen to queen in the long galleries of history, 
will, perhaps, not be to pick out the mad, but to neme 
In-many, indeed, eccen- 
tricity and oddness were so pronounced, and their actions 
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so at variance with prudence and sound judgment, that men 
would be tempted to treat them as better suited for an 
insane asylum than a palace. Thus in our own day, besides 
the Queen of England, who has her household in mourn- 
ing for her servant, and who asks the Poet Laureate of 
England to compose an ode in his memory, there is Ludwig 
of Bavaria, whose passion for music has led him to do the 
most amazing things ; has led him to build a palace in a 
wonderful park in the Bavarian Alps, where he shuts him- 
self off from all men except his musicians, and where it is 
said he strives to drown prime donne singing with him on 
the lake in boat of lapis lazuli, drawn by swans, when they 
presume too much upon the ¢endresse of the situation ; 
and there is, or rather was, poor Abdul Asiz, hapless 
Sultan and Caliph, gibbering and shuddering in his prison- 
palace of the Bosphorus, beneath whose cold waters he 
seemed to see ghouls beckoning him to come and be 
carried away, away to their water-hell. 

Suppose we look back into the past, to begin with, and 
pass all the crazy monarchs we know of in review before 
us ? From the records of Scripture itself we take the mighty 
monarch of the East, Nebuchadnezzar, who for seven years 
was bereft of reason, and lived like the beasts and among 
them, but who recovered his reason, and what is more 
wonderful in that age and time, the throne of his power. 

Saul, whose violent paroxysms were calmed by the 
harmonious numbers of David's lyre, would now be re- 
garded as insane, and the craft and cunning which he dis- 
played, his sudden attempt on the minstrel’s life, all seem 
indicative of fits of madness. 

Of the twelve Cesars, five’ are regarded by many as 
insane. That monster of incomprehensible cruelty and 
lust, Caligula, ‘‘ crazy in mind and body,” as Suetonius 
describes him ; and that greater monster of more incom- 
prehensible cruelty and lust, Claudius Nero, who set fire 
to Rome and sang while it burned, and who was a lunatic 
without limit. Surely Domitian, who expressed his 
hatred of the human race in two ways, by his love of 
solitude and his thirst for blood, was in his fashion a 
greater monster still, if any comparison can be instituted 
between men who transcended in the insanity of crime of 
all kinds. Diocletian showed his proclivities early in life 
by his cruelty to flies ; while the cruelty of Commodus 
went just as far beyond the bounds of sanity. Helio- 
gabalus was as mad a wretch as any of them. 

In modern states, France has some types recognized as 
really insane. 

How Charles VI. lost his reason and spent the years 
of his alienation is well known. Signs of unsoundness 
had been noticed, but were deemed merely temporary 
aberrations, until one hot, stifling day in Autumn, when 
Charles was on his way to force the Duke of Brittany to 
deliver up the Baron Pierre de Craon, who had assassi- 
nated the Constable Clisson, in the Rue Culture-Saint- 
Catherine, at Paris—wandered, poorly escorted, into the 
Forest of Mans. Suddenly a man, almost naked, with 
wild hair and eyes, sprang out from between two trees, 
seized the horse’s bridle, and cried, in a hoarse voice, 
“King, advance no further! Turn back! You are be- 
trayed !” He grasped the reins so tightly that it was 
necessary to strike him to make him let go ; but there was 
no venturing to stop or to follow him,and he disappeared 
as mysteriously as he came, After the first moment of 
fright the king did not say a word ; the only thing to be 
noticed about him was his altered look, and a certain 
shuddering which seemed to run through his frame. 
Leaving the forest, they came out on a plain on which the 
fierce sun was beating down straight. The king was ac- 
companied by two esquires, One of these, turning round 


on his horse, let his lance carelessly fall on the other’s 
casque. The king, as the sharp sound struck on his ear, 
started as if awakened from a deep reverie, and, believing 
that this was the fulfillment of the warning he had got, he 
drew his sword, spurred his horse, and struck at all that 
came in his way, shouting : ‘“‘Avaunt, avaunt! Out on 
the traitor!" The Duke of Orléans, his brother, tried 
to restrain him. ‘‘Fly, nephew of Orléans,” cried the Duke 
of Burgundy. ‘Don’t you see monseigneur wants to kill 
you? The devil! His Majesty is possessed. Will some 
one hold him ?” But no one dared to go near the king. 
He had made a big circle about him, which he galloped 
round furiously, and each man discreetly fled ‘when he 
turned toward his direction. It is said that he killed four 
men in this access of frenzy. At last his sword ceased 
swinging ; his strength was spent. One of his chamber- 
lains, William Martel, watching an opportunity, sprang 
on the croup of his saddle and seized him. He was 
then disarmed, placed in a carriage and driven back 
to Mans. From that day the king was a confirmed 
lunatic. And here a pretty tale comes in. When this 
poor king got mad, he was neglected by his family ; his 
queen had her lovers and favorites, and he was just left to 
the care of menials. He would have had a dreary time of 
it, indeed, had there not been one who remained true to 
him and brought a ray of golden sunlight into his be- 
clouded ‘day. A daughter of a horse-dealer, the pretty 
Odette de Champdivers, had been a lover of Charles’s in 
his halcyon time (the less we say about this the better, for 
it would be ungenerous to remember peccadilloes against 
such a true little woman), and crazy though he became, it 
made no difference to her heart. It was charming Odette, 
with her neat little three-stringed guitar, tied with a bow 
of blue ribbon at the handle, who came and sang gay 
Provengal virelays to the lost-witted monarch. It was 
wise little Odette who saw to it that the cooks and kitchen 
varlets supplied their master with becoming food. It was 
bright little Odette who played with him the new game 
with the cards, made by Jacquemin Gringonneur, repre- 
senting Madame Justice, with her sword and scales, and 
the moon with the astronomer taking her measurement, 
and several other wonderful things. It was merry little 
Odette whose laugh was the only wine to the heart of that 
crazy and forgotten king They called her “the little 
queen,” and surely, if any one deserved that title in regard 
to Charles VI. of France, it was little Odette de Champ- 
divers, and no one else that I know. 

It was to while away the long, idle hours of this unhappy 
king that playing-cards were invented, and packs were 
manufactured in costly fashion by Jacquemin Gringonneur. 
Specimens of these have been preserved, and illustrations 
of them are here given. P 

Charles VII., the next monarch of France, is generally 
said to have died insane, refusing food because he was 
under the delusion that his son would poison him. 

Who has not a tear for the poor dauphin, Louis XVIL., 
the king who never sat upon a throne, hapless son of 
hapless Marie Antoinette, born amid all the pomp of a 
palace, but whose reason was driven from its seat by sheer 
torture, and who became voluntarily dumb till his death, 
lest what he might utter in the ravings of delirium might 
be perverted to injure his mother ? 

England had her type of her insane monarch in Shake- 
speare’s Lear, but though many showed little capacity, it 
never became necessary to deprive them of the exercise of 
regal powers. It was not till the last century that we 
come upon the pitiable spectacle of the monarch of a 
great realm no longer master of himself, and dethroned 
on account of his insanity. 
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George III., the last of the English kings whose rule 
was recognized in this country, is one of the saddest ex- 
amples, 

He was devotedly attached to his little daughter, 
Amelia, a winning and precocious child. She was soon 
called from this world, and ‘“‘ere she was dead,” says 
Thackeray, ‘‘the agonized father was in such a state that 
the officers round about him were obliged to set watches 
over him, and from November, 1810, George III. ceased 
to reign. All the world knows the story of his malady ; 
all history presents no sadder figure than that of the old 
man, blind and deprived of reason. He was not only 
sightless, he became utterly deaf; all light of reason, all 
sound of human voices, all the pleasures of this world 
were taken from him.” 

What a pitiable figure is this old man in purple gown, 
with flowing gray beard upon his breast, the star of his 
great Order still retained, striding through the corridors 
of Windsor Castle, addressing imaginary Parliaments, 
haranguing phantom armies, calling on his lost daughter— 
even as Shakespeare’s maddened monarch, Lear, calls 
upon Cordelia ! 

Some slight lucid moments he had, in one of which the 
queen, desiring to see him, entered the room, and found 
him singing a hymn and accompanying himself on the 
harpsichord. When he had finished he knelt down and 
prayed aloud for her, and then for the family and then 
for the nation, concluding with a prayer for himself, that 
it might please God to avert his heavy calamity from 
him, but if not, to give him resignation to submit. He 
then burst into tears, and reason again fled. 

Spain has had her palaces witness the lamentable insan- 
ity of crowned heads. The dowager Isabella, wife of 
John of Castile and mother of Isabella the Catholic, Fer- 
dinand’s illustrious queen, ended her days insane ; and 
the taint passed through the blood of her daughter into that 
of her granddaughter, the poor Joanna— wife of Philip of 
Flanders, and mother of Charles V.—who is the saddest 
figure in all Spanish history. 

When the gay Philip, tired of the stately decorum of 
the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, terminated his visit 
with uncourtly abruptness, and hied him to his own rol- 
licking Flanders, his disconsolate queen, Joanna, whom he 
left after him, grew wofully dejected. All day long and 
all night long, her eyes fixed on the ground, she would 
sit in unbroken silence, refusing to be consoled. ° And 
this was the climax : one night, her mother being at Sego- 
via and she at Medina del Campo, Joanna left the castle 
in dishabille, till she reached the ramparts, when the 
Bishop of Burgos had to shut the gates to prevent her 
starting out into the night, in that plight, to walk to her 
husband ; whereat she was wildly indignant, and menaced 
with the utmost vengeance all who interfered with her, 
and stood there at the barrier, refusing to go back to the 
castle to put on additional clothing. So there was nothing 
for it but, in all the stormy weather, to permit her to set 
sail for Flanders, to rejoin her absent Philip. 

But when she came to Philip there was another scene. 
Philip got enamored of one of the ladies of Joanna’s 
suite who had beautiful hair, and one day in the palace, 
in the presence of the court, when he was paying her atten- 
tion, the queen rushed forward with a scream, personally 
assaulted her rival, smiting her and tearing at her face with 
her finger-nails, and then, calling to her attendants, had 
the beautiful offending locks shorn off! Philip on the 
occasion was coarse and unmanly to his jealous queen, 
banished her from his presence and declared he would have 
no further intercourse with her. Subsequently he even 
confined her in a castle as a punishment. Nevertheless, 
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when Philip died Joanna sat by his bedside and refused 
to leave his corpse ; sat silent, tearless—she had shed no 
tear since that affair with the Flemish courtesan—head on 
hand, lips closed, mute and immovable as a statue, to all 
appearance in a state of stupid insensibility. She refused 
to sign all orders to summon the Cortes, or appointments 
to office, or for any pressing business, saying, ‘‘ My father 
will do all that ; I have no other duties now but to pray 
for the soul of my dead husband.” So that the Cortes 
had literally to summon themselves, and the affairs of 
state to go on without her. She would sign an order for 
nothing, in fact, but for the payment of the Flemish 
musicians, as the only consolation she was able to obtain 
seemed to be from music, of which she was passionately 
fond from her childhood. 

At length, when Philip was under the sod for some time, 
Joanna’s insanity continued to break out into the wildest 
freaks, and she insisted on leaving Burgos and bringing his 
body to Grenada. Whereupon the body was exhumed, and 
not all the entreaties of all the holy men of the Monastery 
of Miraflores would prevent the frenzied queen from having 
the coffin opened and seeing the corpse herself. Though 
it-was embalmed the body had rotted. Yet the queen 
beheld it seemingly unmoved, and still shed no tear. 
Then a hearse drawn by four horses, and a long train of. 
ecclesiastics and nobles, set out for Grenada with the 
body, on a wild night in December, Joanna accompanying 
them. The journeys were made by night, for the queen 
said, ‘‘A widow who has lost the sun of her own soul 
should never expose herself to the light of day.” 

At halts the body was put in a church or a monastery, 
and the funeral service performed as if it were only just 
dead ; a corps of armed men guarded the edifice mean- 
while, to keep out females, for Joanna was just as jealous 
of her husband dead as living. Once indeed, when the 
body was brought into the courtyard of what was taken to 
be a monastery, and when a procession of gentle nuns ap- 
peared and proved it tv be a convent instead, the queen was 
greatly horrified, and ordered the body to be removed at 
once and carried to the open fields. Here she encamped 
with her retinue in the dead of night, and had the coffin 
unsealed to make sure that the nuns, being females, had 
not spirited away the bones of handsome Philip. The 
retinue, as may be imagined, did not feel over comfortable 
—roofless on that wild night, the rain and the violent wind 
putting out their torches even, and leaving them in total 
darkness with their ghoul-like mission. 

When they reached Grenada at length, Joanna had the 
body brought to her apartment, and spent some time 
with it alone before she would consent to have it consigned 
to its resting-place. 

‘A foolish Carthusian monk,” says dignified Peter, 
Martyr, levi sicco folio levior, to borrow Peter’s own words, 
‘‘though more knave than fool, probably, filled Joanna 
with absurd hopes of her husband’s returning to life, 
which he assured her had happened, as he had read, to a 
certain prince after he had been dead fourteen years. As 
Philip was disemboweled, he was scarcely in a condition for 
such an auspicious event. The queen, however, seems to 
have been caught with the idea.” 

Martyr writes quite a Jeremiad in his indignation at the 
inventions of this b/actero cucullatus, as he calls him in 
his atrocious Latin, as well as at the mad pranks of the 
queen and the ridiculous figure which he and other grave 
personages at the court were compelled to make on the 
occasion. After all their wandering Philip’s remains were 
finally placed at the Monastery of Santa Clara, near the 
Palace of Torderillas, from a window of a tower in 
which the grave could be seen. In that tower, haggard, 
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emaciated, in mean and 
squalid attire, Joanna 
spent the rest of her life— 
by the strange ordering of 
these things which some- 
times happens, a very long 
life — forty-seven weary 
years, during which she 
was dead to the world, 
alternating her spells of 
prayers and penance by 
gazing from her turret 
window upon the grave 
beneath the monastery 
wall. 

Among the Czars, Ivan 
the Terrible, who made a 
holocaust of 60,000 human 
beings at Moscow, can be 
regarded only as a very 
dangerous lunatic. Ivan, 
son of Michael Romanoff, 
and brother of Peter the 
Great, was a genuine mad- 
man; and so was Paul, 
son of Peter III. He be- 
gan by exhuming the 
corpsa of his father, 
crowning it, exposing it 
for three weeks and mak- 
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ing the murderers stand 
guard over the ghastly 
remains of their victim 
night and day. His acts 
of government showed the 
strangest eccentricity. He 
issued ukases against the 
use of shoestrings and 
against round hats; and 
amid the many queer 
whims which emanated 
from his brain was a rage 
for painting in the most 
glaring colors the sentry- 
boxes, gates and bridges 
throughout the empire. 
But perhaps the queerest 
freak of all was his chal- 
lenge to the powers of 
Europe to single combat. 
In the beginning of 1801 
all Europe was astonished 
and amazed by a para- 
graph which appeared in 
the Hamburg Gazette. It 
was dated St. Petersburg, 
December 30th, 1800, and 
is as follows : 


“We learn from St. Peters- 
burg that the Emperor of 
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Russia, finding that the 
powers of Europe cannot 
agree among themselves, 
and being desirous to put 
an end to a war which 
has desolated it for 
eleven years past, in- 
tends to point out a spot 
to which he will invite 
all the other sovereigns 
to repair and fight in 
single combat, bringing 
with them as seconds 
and squires their most 
enlightened ministers 
and most able generals, 
such as Messrs. Thurgot, 
Pitt and Berenstoff; and 
that the emperor himself 
purposes being attended 
by Generals Count de Phaleu and Khutsof. We know not if this 
report be worthy of credit; however, the thing appears not desti- 
tute of some foundation, and bears strong marks of what he has 
been often taxed with.” : 

This paragraph was copied or translated into all the 
public papers, and it was strongly affirmed by many that 
it was the composition of Paul himself. That it really 
was his composition has since been proved beyond ques- 
tion by the testimony of the poet Kotzebue, who was 
employed by the emperor to translate the original into 
German for the express purpose of its being inserted in 
the Hamburg Gazette. 

Paul built himself a fortress of a palace, full of secret 
staircases and all manner of devices for protection and 
escape in case he was attacked. As an additional pre- 
caution he always slept on a sofa in his boots and uni- 
form, with a faithful hussar on guard at the door of his 
room. Nevertheless, the favorites of Catharine and mur- 
derers of Peter III., fearing that in a freak of insanity he 
might visit them with the punishment which they had 
so long escaped, formed a plot, and in this very place 
and this very room, strangled the poor, demented monarch 
as they did his father before him. 


THE TOMBS OF MITLA IN MEXICO. 


First among the sepulchral monuments of Mexico, 
though probably not the work of the people commonly 
called Aztecs, are those of Mitla, in the southern State of 
Oajaca. They occur in a secluded and gloomy valley, 
surrounded by a stern and almost repulsive scenery, justi- 
fying the name of Mictlian—Place of Sorrow, or Place of 
Death—a name, however, given to the spot because of the 
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purposes to which the monuments were applied. Here, it | 
is said, was the burial-place of the Zapotec kings, and this | 
was the St. Denis or Westminster Abbey of the ancient in- | pig. 7,__yrustcan INSTRU- 


habitants. Here the survivors of the dead came to fast 
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FIG. 1.— RUINS NEAR MITLA, MEXICO. 


and mourn with ostentatious sorrow, aided by a body of 
priests whose lives were dedicated to expiatory services for 
the dead. 

The ruins are extensive, and in many respects archi- 
tecturally peculiar. They indicate the existence of edifices, 
the walls of which were of adobes, or sun-dried bricks, or 
indurated clay faced with cut stones, so arranged as to 
form ornamental figures in relief, strikingly like some of 
those common in the works of the ancient Etruscans. The 
buildings were all raised on terraces and arranged around 
the four sides of a quadrangular court (Fig. 1). They 
had long and wide halls, the ceilings of which were sup- 
ported by columns. The walls of some of these were 
highly ornamented with regular figures. Passages led 
from them to small, dark, unventilated chambers, which 
are supposed to have been the tombs of the Zapotec 
princes, now robbed of the poor human relics they were 
intended to preserve. 

But whatever their purposes, there can scarcely be any 
doubt as to the object of the sub. 
terranean chambers found in the 
courts of these structures, and 
which are also elaborately orna- 
mented. Their contents have 
been long ago removed, and only 
the débris of human bodies and 
fragments of pottery remain. 
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In investigating the ruins of Mitla, under the direction 
of the Spanish Crown, Captain Du Paix was deeply im- 
pressed with the extent of these subterranean structures, 
and the amount of skill displayed in their construction. 
And he doubts if the people of the Old Continent, the 
Egyptians not excepted, evinced a more tender affection 
for their deceased friends and kindred, in the solicitude 


probably by Figuero, an officer of Cortez, who, we are told 
by the old chronicler, Bernal Diaz, employed himself in 
this very territory of the Zapotecas, ‘‘in discovering the 
burial-places of the Caziques, and in opening their graves 
for the sake of the golden ornaments which the inhabitants 
of the olden time buried with their chiefs.” 

In the vicinity of this sepulchre was a mound, beneath 


FIG. 2.— PLAN OF SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER, MITLA. 


they displayed to erect suitable monuments to their 
memory, than did the Zapotecas, who, besides their sub- 
terranean sepulchres, constructed artificial hills and 
pyramids above ground, strengthened on the outside by 
strong masonry, while the interior was the sanctuary in 
which they deposited the bodies of the deceased, employ- 
ing the best materials for these sepulchral edifices, and 
employing them with method and order to insure their 
longer duration. Beneath the great temple, or ‘‘ Palace of 
the Dead,” of Mitla, this explorer found a sepulchral 
chamber in the form of a cross, spacious, and with the 
walls on all sides embellished with compartments in 
mosaics. Fig. 2 is a plan, and Fig. 3 a section, of this 
chamber, which is entered by a door, a passage and stair- 
case. Within the chamber and at the precise point where 
the arms of the cross intersect the naye—if I may so call 
it—there rises from the centre of a square slab of stone, a 
cylindrical column, without base or capital, and which sup- 
ports a second large, square slab of stone, forming a part 
of the roof, which is composed also of slabs of cut stone. 
This column is called the ‘Pillar of Death,” and the 
superstition is yet current that whoever is tired of life 
needs only to embrace this column to insure a speedy 
death. Its powers, however, are believed to apply to 
Indians of the Zapoteca family only. Besides the orna- 
mentation formed by projecting blocks of stone, the 
Mitla vaults were paint- 
ed of a deep red. In 
other parts of the terri- 
tory of the Zapotecas 
are similar sepulchral 
monuments. On a high — 
hill, about a league and 
a half from the remains 
just described, are some 
remarkable terraced, 
pyramidal structures, 
rectangular, and ar- 
ranged around a square 
or court, as shown in 
the engraving (Fig. 1). 
Under the principal 
building is a cruciform, sepulchral chamber, of which 
Fig. 4 is a plan, and Fig. 5 a view of the style of orna- 
mentation on the walls. 

As already intimated, nothing was found in any of these 
cbambers, they having been previously opened and sacked, 
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FIG. 4.— PLAN OF SEPULCHRE. 


FIG, 3,— SECTION OF SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER, MITLA. 


which, on excavation, at the depth of six feet, was found 
a burial-vault, rectangular, its walls lined with square 
hewn stones, with moldings and mosaic-work. The roof 
was of broad flags, and on the west was a low door. A 
skull and some other decayed human bones were found 
here, some vases of pottery corresponding with Fig. 6, and 
a kind of flageolet or musical wind instrument, of earthen- 
ware (Fig. 7). 

Still in the same neighborhood with these remains, near 
the town of Chila, on the top of a mountain called Ia 
Tortuga, is a solid square pyramid of stone, the sides 
fronting the cardinal points. It does not appear to have 
been truncated like most of the American pyramidal 
structures, but to have terminated in an apex, now, how- 
ever, much broken down. Extending beneath it, on the 
northern site, at a depth of eleven feet from the surface of 
the ground, is a sepulchral vault, like those already de- 
scribed, in the form of a cross, and lined also with squared 
stones, cemented and polished. Fig. 8 exhibits a section 
of both pyramid and vault, of just relative size. I intro- 
duce it in connection with a similar section of the great 
pyramids of Gizeh and Sakkara in Egypt, showing the 
positions of the sepulchral vaults which they contained or 
covered (Figs. 9 and 10). These pyramids, it is now 
claimed, were simple sepulchral monuments ; but it is not 
too much to assume, from almost universal analogy, that, 
while they were secondarily or even primarily tombs, they 
may have also subserved an additional purpose. That 
they contained, in common with the Zapotec pyramids, 
sepulchral chambers, is well-enough established, and the 
coincidence is remarkable. Experienced archeologists, 
however, are slow to regard coincidences of this kind as 
evidences of relationship. Some of the Mexican pyramidal 
and conical structures had their chambers or vaults above 
ground. One of these, at Mount Alvan, near Antiquera, 
is described as ‘‘a temple or tomh, or both, and consists 
of a great structure raised upon an immense base or terrace 
of hewn stones, the projection of which forms a quadri- 
lateral figure, each side-facing one of the four cardinal 
points. On this rises a conical mound, within which is a 
well-constructed rotunda, shown in the section (Fig. 11) 
—from which radiate four spacious passages, at right 
angles, as shown in Fig. 12, to the exterior of the struc- 
ture. The rotunda and vault were well lined with even 
and well-fitting stones.” 

Were we disposed to push parallelisms to any great 
extent, we might find in this structure, and many others of 
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its class in Mexico, a striking resemblance, not only with the 
sepulchral monuments of Egypt, but also with those of 
Etruria, as evidenced by the accompanying outline restora- 
tion of an Etruscan tomb in Tarquinia (Fig. 18). It does 
not require a very lively imagination to discover in these 
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monuments the earthen mound which mankind raised over 
its dead in the earlier ages, only perfected and elaborated 
to meet his more advanced ideas of art and adornment. 
We might go far beyond both Etruria and Egypt, and in 
India find tumular monuments in form and purpose almost 
identical with those of this continent. The topes of India 
will at once recur to the mind of the intelligent reader ; 
those tombs which, while they covered the ashes of prince 
or priest, were sometimes raised over some relic, fancied 
or real, of the ever mortal but always incarnate Buddha. 
A view of one of the “topes of Bhojpur, about forty-five feet 
high (Fig. 14), will show how close the resemblance it 
bears to the structure already described on Mount Alvan. 

Near this latter are numerous other temple-tombs, one 
of which is traversed from north to south by a well-planned 
gallery, ‘‘ having a semi-elliptical vault,” lined with oblong 
slabs of granite, on the faces of which, sculptured in alto- 
relievo, appear a number of human figures, somewhat 
larger than life, with open mouths, some sitting, some 
standing, and all in profile, looking toward the north 
along the interior of the gallery. Within this chamber or 
passage, was found a human skull, some fragments of 
human bones, and a quantity of pottery. Close by is 
another monument, also traversed by a spacious gallery, 


FIG. 10,— SECTION OF PYRAMID OF SAKKARA, EGYPT. 


with a pitched roof, formed by slabs of stone inclining 
inward, as shown in Fig. 15. 

Beneath the great temple of Xochicalco, hewn in the 
solid rock, are extensive chambers, variously supposed to 
have been tombs, or dedicated to some of the mysteries of 
the Mexican religion. The city of Campeachy stands over 
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a series of subterranean vaults, something like those under 
Paris on the left bank of the Seine. One tradition repre- 
sents these as having been the abodes of the people by 
whom they were excavated. But they have no traces of 
smoke or other evidences of occupation by man. As the 
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FIG. ).— SECTION OF THE GREAT PYRAMID OF GIZEH, EGYPT. 


walls in parts are honeycombed, so to speak, with hori- 
zontal openings, generally about seven feet deep, and 
twenty inches in diameter, as if designed to receive a human 
body, it seems probable that these gloomy chambers, of 
which the extent is unknown even to the inhabitants of 
Campeachy, were vast depositories of the dead. 

At Teotihuacan, to the north of the City of Mexico, in 
the plain of Otumba, are several pyramids, the largest: 
called that of the Sun (one hundred and seventy -one feet 
high), and the smaller, that of the Moon. They were 
doubtless dedicated to the worship of the respective 
luminaries whose names they bear, but as they have inner 
chambers, reached by narrow, difficult passages, like those 
of the Egyptian 
pyramids, we 
may assume 
that these, too, 
were crypts, 
the last rest- 
ing- places of 
the distin- 
guished dead. 
This conclu- 
sion finds some 
support in the 
fact that the 
pyramids are 


a great number 
of mounds of 
stone, covering 


the plain, 

whichis known 

by a Mexican Fia, 18, — ETRUSCAN TOMB, TARQUINIA, 
ITALY. 

name signify- 


ing ‘‘Path of the Dead.” I might advance hundreds of 
examples of the kind above given, without, however, 
showing any very marked differences in the plan or 
purposes of these Mexican subterranean chambers. If 
less has been found in them than in the Peruvian tombs, 
it is mainly because of the practice of cremation, or burn- 
ing of the dead, with the objects they most valued in life; 
a practice that prevailed slightly, if at all, in Peru. 

The ceremony of cremation and attendant rites were very 
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curious, and illustrate many of the 
religious ideas that existed among 


inspection, The obsidian masks were 
exquisite works of art, not in the sense 


the Nahuatls, or Mexicans proper 


of beauty, perhaps, but in the skill with 


—for we must never confound the 


families, tribes, or nationalities that 


went to make up the loosely-joined 


Mexican empire, and who differed 


from each other in manners and 


FIG, 11.— TEMPLE TOMB, MT. ALYAN. 


habits, as they did in language and religion. The body was 
closely wrapped in its clothing, as shown in Fig. 16, copied 
from Mexican MS., and then certain pieces of the paper 
of the maguey were placed on it, with each of which was 
uttered some address to the defunct. With the first, the 
officiating priest ejaculated, ‘‘See, with this you will be 
able to pass between the mountains that smite together !” 
With another, ‘‘And with this you will pass the green 
alligator,” and so on ; including the seven plains, the seven 
hills, ‘‘the wind of knives,’”’ so cold and fierce as to drive 
before it the very stones, and where the clothing of the 
dead, also burned, would conveniently meet the defunct 
for his protection, as would his arms, also consumed, come 
to his hands in the hour of contest and danger in the 
passage from this to the world to come. 

A techichi, or little reddish dog, was also burned with 
the corpse. On this the departed was to pass a dark and 
terrible river, like the Styx of the Greeks, or Bunyan’s 
River of Death. Only the Mexican soul always held its 
way to the regions of light, and not of darkness. Among 
the ceremonies there were libations, not unlike those 
practiced by the early nations of the Old World, and the 
ashes and calcined bones were placed in an earthen jar, 
and buried in spots selected for the purpose. Before in- 
terment, however, a green stone, a chalchiuitl, was placed 
with the remains, 
“‘to serve as a heart 
hereafter.” This 
extravagance, how- 
ever, was only un- 
dertaken by the 
rich or noble, while 
the poor and lowly 
were obliged to con- 
tent themselves 
with another and 
commoner stone— 
a piece of obsidian 
or volcanic glass. 

To encourage 
their warriors, the 
Mexican priests and 
princes inculcated that whoever died in battle, or was 
sacrificed by enemies in war, was exempt from the weary 
journey those who died a natural death had to perform, 
and were at once transferred beyond the chafing mountains, 
past the stormy plain and the dark river, to the bright 
mansions in the sun. 

Although cremation was the rule in Mexico, yet ordinary 
burial was not infrequent, and, if we may credit the 
accounts of the chroniclers, the bodies of the dead, richly 
enveloped, with the face covered with a mask of obsidian 
or other material, was exposed for some days to the public 


FIG. 15,— ARCHED PASSAGE IN TOMB. 


Fic. 12, PLAN OF TEMPLE TOMB, MT. ALVAN. 
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which so fragile a material as this volcanic glass was 
worked into shape. Not only were some of them wrought 
into a semblance of the human face, more or less perfect 
exteriorly, but the inside, or concave side, accommodated 
itself to the exterior, keeping a uniform thickness in the 
mask itself, besides bearing in low relief symbolical and 
other figures. This work, one Spanish writer informs us, 
was performed by carefully wearing down and polishing 
the material with a kind of emery 
called teowalli, or ‘‘God’s sand.” In 
the same manner mirrors of obsidian 
were made. 

Occasionally these masks were of 
wood, pottery, or other cheap material, 
and crusted over or inlaid with preci- 
ous stones. Even human skulls were 
thus treated, as shown in Cut No. 17, 
the original of which is in the Christy 
Museum, London. The lighter parts 
represent the portions overlaid with small plates of tur- 
quoise, and the darker parts those covered with scales of 
obsidian, 


FIG. 17.— DECORATED SKULL, CHRISTY MUSEUM, LONDON. 


THE author of the article, “ Much Lived-in Churches,” in this 
number, was the late talented John Phillips Sherwood, son of Mrs, 
John Sherwood of New York, who died suddenly after his manu- 
script came to our hands. He had entertained his mother and 
some friends at dinner at Hyde Hall, Richfield Springs, on tha 
3d of August, and was found dead the next morning. His amiabla 
and gifted character had won him many friends; but the high 
hopes entertained were blasted by his untimely end. 
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FOREST FANCIES. 


Down in the lowland, the Summer flies fast, 

The color is gone, and the light from her flowers; 
". The orchards are sodden with many showers, 
And the apple-trees shiver and bend to the blast. 


Down in the lowland, October has strewn 
The earth with leaves like a yellow pall; 
Up on the mountain, the herdsmen call 

Their cattle o’er meadows as green as June. 


Up on the wonderful mountain plain, 
Lingers the Summer in splendor bright; 
With crimson and amber the sunset dight, 

The day-dawn amber and crimson again, 


And all through the long, green, golden day, 
Naught but the bells of the scattered herd; 
A stillness unbroken by note of bird: 

The world and its troubles all far away. 


Yet, sighing, there goes through the wood a sound, 
A sound of winds and of sobbing seas ; 
Though no wind stirs in the evergreen trees, 
Nor pine-cone drops to the mossy ground, 


As if all the tears unshed, and the sighs 
Ever mute and unutéered on earth below, 
Had laden the pines with their bitter woe— 
The pine-trees skirting the violet skies, 


Like souls that through life, unhelped, alone, 
Secretly suffer, endure and weep, 
Wailing sounds through the woodland creep, 
And the pines of the forest dimly moan. 


TEMPTATION AND VICTORY. 
By AMANDA M, DouGcLas, 


ND you have no fortune—not a penny?” 
} Frances Croydon stared at the man 
who thus interrogated her. For six 
weeks she had been living in the rosy 
halo of love’s young dream—four of 
courtship, two of wedded bliss; but 
this morning her hero, her ideal, her 
handsome, fascinating husband, had 
begged to trouble her a little about a 
money remittance that had failed him, 
and could she—he hated to ask it of 
her. 

c “Tt is so, little Walter,” she said, 
siareiclbnads «Not more than one hundred and fifty 
dollars. But you are quite welcome to it.” 

And then had come the explanation. 

He had gone to Sandbourne Point on a fortune-hunting 
expedition, understanding that a Miss Frances Ilsley, an 
almost fabulous little country heiress, was staying there. 
He was astonished to find her so pretty. Mrs. Wayne, 
her chaperone, soon learned the mistake, but she thought 
it a good opportunity. Mr. Croydon was most elegant in 
his attire and lavish in his expenditure. Then, too, he 
was handsome, with a persuasive voice, and eyes that 
could beguile a woman’s soul. 

Mrs. Wayne pretended to be keeping a sharp lookout. 

‘IT don’t mind trusting her a little with you,” she said ; 
‘but she is too young to think of marriage. She has no 
parents, and might easily become the prey of some de- 
signing knave, and when girls once fall in love they lose 
reason and sense.” 

For a man of the world, he rns rather easily duped. 
He made love in the vehement fashion that obtains so 
largely with young girls, and insisted upon an elopement. 
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She was infatuated, and consented. All this time the 


third or fourth cousin, not pretty, but very rich, had been 
whisked off to Germany by her guardian’s wife, a very 
dragon, and was deep in study. 

I will not attempt to describe his anger. The deep 
eyes that had been her pride glared like a demon’s. The 
voice that could be so gentle and winsome was furious 
with oaths and epithets that called the crimson blood to 
her cheek. The white hand was clinched, and brought 
down on the bureau with a force unpleasantly suggestive. 
Then her lord and master went out on Broadway to cool 
his temper. 

Bound, fettered, saddled with a wife! His time and 
money wasted, winning a penniless woman, and—oh, 
worst of all, cut off from the chance of any prospective 
heiress ! 

Frances, being left alone, gave vent to a transport of 
grief and despair. To have been married for a fortune 
would have proved bitter, but to be accused of artifice 
and deception, knowing herself so innocent, was doubly 
humiliating. Then to be rudely awakened from her 
bright dream, te be disenchanted at one blow, to be bound 
for life to a man who had said, sneeringly : ‘“‘ You were a 
fool, if you thought I loved you /” 

Love and henor had fled, destroyed] by those terrible 
words. Her heart lay chill and cold, as she watched 
through the long hours. Night came on, the lamps 
made the streets brilliant, the hum of voices floated up 
to her window, then slowly died out as the clocks struck 
ten—eleven. 

Then a horrible fear came over her. What if she were 
deserted here among strangers? To go back to Mrs. 
‘Wayne was scarcely to be thought of. 

She rose and groped around. Some strong impulse 
seemed to impel her forth to escape all the evils of this 
miserable life. And where could she go? Some women 
might have been mere fruitful in resources, but she could 
only think of death. She shrank and shivered—she was 
so young. 

There was a step—it was past midnight now. The door 
was opened and shut again roughly. The cowering figure 
stood between him and the window. 

‘What the deuce are you doing here without a light ? 
It is late for romantio musings ’—with a sneer. 

She lighted the gas as if she had been an automaton, 
feeling compelled to obey, now that love and honor were 
slain. 

“Turn it up, and let’s see how you look. You'd need 
& little paint for a ballroom. Well, we’ve run into an 
infernal scrape, and must make the best of it—so don’t 
tempt me to hate you with that puling face !” 

His voice was coarse and jeering. 

“*Come, no skulking! You'll find I’m the very devil 
to deal with if you try that game. Kiss me, my dear, so 
that our slumbers may be tranquil.” 

She never stirred, but leoked steadily at him, until her 
heart seemed full of deadly hatred. ‘ 

“Do you know that I am your master ?” 

“*God help me!” she cried. 

“There, none of your heroics. Show your obedience 
by kissing me like a dutiful wife. Or was your love all 
shamming ?” 

She approached him as in some strange spell. Ah, 
love was at an end—she was his bond-slave. 

‘Now go to bed. Our reign here in sumptuous living 
comes to an end in the morning. I have been making 
some plans. It would serve you right to send you back 
to your friend who lied so handsomely in your. behalf; 
but since I have you, I’ll try to make you useful.” 
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She did not cry herself to sleep, being too thoroughly 
frightened for that—in fact, she never slept at all. The 
next morning she packed her trunk, and was conveyed to 
a second-rate boarding-house. 

The Summer was over. Everybody was rushing back 
to New York. Mr. Walter Croydon laid his plans, took 
a furnished house just off Fifth Avenue, and brought his 
wife thither one day. 

She was not a little surprised to be bowed to in the hall 
by the most exquisite of colored waiters. Here was a very 
prettily appointed drawing-room, and up-stairs a sleeping 
chamber and sitting-room ; beyond that her inspection 
did not go. 

“T am going to confine myself to business this Winter, 

. seeing that I failed to marry an heiress ;” and he laughed, 
not ill-naturedly. ‘This is to be our home, and I hope 
you will be able to dispense some smiles in it. There is no 
sense in always brooding over a disappointment.” 

‘Our home ?” she made answer, timidly. 

“Yes. Our traps will be around presently, and you 
can settle yourself. To-morrow I want you to go out and 
choese some new dresses. There’s a Madame Leroy 
round in the next street, who gets up women in swell 
style. Just let her do as she likes, and don’t go to med- 
dling. You’re handsome enough to make a sensation.” 

She went to Madame Leroy’s the next day, and was 
simply amazed. There were house and evening costumes, 
Dut more elegant than her wildest dreams, 

Indeed, of late Croydon had not been unkind. He had 
dropped the pretense of love, for which she was sincerely 
thankful, but he did take some interest in her. He held 
1 curious power over her—the subtle mastery of s domi- 
nant mind. 

The truth came upon her by degrees, for already she 
had grown too wise to ask questions. The two apartments 
se sedulously kept by Croydon were a billiard-room and 
faro-bank. This was a stylish gambling-house. She was 
expected to make herself charming in the drawing-room 
when some old habitué brought in a new bird to be 
plucked. She was to play and sing, dispense her most 
beguiling smiles, offer them wine in the daintiest of 
glasses, and when they had lost their heads with it and 
her, Croydon took them in charge. 

She did not understand it all at first, and she could not 
help being pleased and happy. An occasional opera, a 
drive in the park, a new book or some lovely flowers, and 
8 dainty supper now and then, where she reigned a little 
queen, roused her spirits, She was born to enjoy, to 
please, and to be pleased—in short, she had that danger- 
ous gift, fascination. And she was so new to this delight! 
All her life, nearly, had been spent at boarding-school, and 
Mrs, Wayne was the worldliest of friends. No one in all 
the wide world to point out the dangers in her path ! 

Some of the attentions became rather embarrassing, and 
she complained of them. 

“You were fast enough for silly speeches six months 
ago,” said her husband. ‘‘Those compliments don’t 
mean anything. You'd be a fool to pin your faith to what 
any man says.” 

“Tf you do not care, Walter, I am still your wife—I care 
for myself.” 

“No doubt. I could find it in my heart to wish you 
liad never cared for any one else, But since you have 
marred my chances for a fortune, you must help me to 
make one. So, no airs,” 

He turned on his heel and left her.. 

A gambler’s wife! Worse than that—a beautiful decoy, 
to lure men to their ruin! She glanced at herself in 
the large dressing-mirror. This tall, slender figure, the 
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drooping shoulders half hidden in the filmy lace, the 
lovely arm and soft, white hand, the shining bronze-brown 
hair that needed no fashionable additions, the tender, en- 
treating brown eyes, the dimpled, scarlet mouth—oh, why 
had God made her so beautiful? She shrank even from 
herself. 

Then, in a sudden transport of fear and remorse, she 
tore off her elegant attire and put on a plain gown, took 
the flowers from her hair and twisted it in a simple knot. 
Taking a book, she settled herself to read, while she was 
gathering courage to make a siand. 

Here Walter Croydon found her. Tremblingly she as- 
serted her new resolve. He had been vexed and pettish, 
but never angry, since the day she had confessed herself 
no heiress. Now he was simply terrible. She learned that 
while he provided her with a home and did not beat her, 
his power was supreme. If she ran away, he could bring 
her back. If she proved fractious, he could place her in 
@ private asylum, and the world at large would never ask 
@ question about her. She was his absolutely. 

She dressed herself again and came down-stairs. Her 
very soul was frozen up with terror. She had no friends, 
no money. She must stay here while he willed it. Oh, 
God help her! 

Curiously enough he exerted a little of his old fasciua- 
tion to lure her back. She could not make headway 
against kindness—few women can. 

The Spring came; Croydon had been very lucky. 
Through the Summer they traveled considerably, and the 
next Autumn they settled themselves in a new but still 
stylish neighborhood. Her work must begin again. 

It was at this time she met Kirby Lorimer. A man 
of forty or thereabouts, who had inherited one fortune 
from his old blue-blooded relatives and made another in 
silver-mining. His suite of rooms at the hotel was ele- 
gant, his handsome bays distracted the women who were 
invited to ride behind them. Mammas and aspiring belles 
smiled upon him, though they were a little afraid of his 
trenchant satire. Pleasure of every kind he had tried to 
satiety, and had now settled to a mood of lazy indifference. 

Some one had spoken of Croydon’s wife, so he sauntered 
in one evening. A dashing, Di Vernonish sort of woman 
he fancied ; he knew them all by heart, but she might be 
better to talk to than some fair inanity. 

And the result was a complete surprise. 

How in the world had Croydon come to marry her ? 
That she might have fallen in love with him was possible, 
but men of Croydon’s stamp were not usually given to 
sentiment. The quiet, well-bred manner, with its shade 
of dignity ; the pathetio brown eyes, the tender, girlish 
mouth, the something—was it purity ?—so indelibly 
stamped in her face? What was she doing here ? 

‘Bah !” he muttered to himself—‘‘ sweet simplicity ! 
I am too old a stager to be taken in.” 

Yet somehow the sweet face lingered in his mind, and, 
in erder to dismiss it the more effectually, he called one 
morning. He had seen Croydon driving up the avenue 
with a friend, but he asked for him. 

‘* Not at home ”—very courteously. 

“Was Mrs. Croydon in ?” 

He was ushered into the drawing-room. 

She was rather glad of the interruption, for her book 
bored her, and thinking was not a pleasant diversion. 

Something about him attracted her. He was not a 
handsome man, and she liked him the better for it. The 
broad forehead, the face that would have been too wide 
but for the Vandyke beard ; light-brown, inclining to 
auburn, bluish-gray eyes, rather deep-set and penetrating ; 
hair somewhat thin and inclining to curl. 
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*«T wonder if I shall be considered intrusive ?” he 
asked, with a pleasant smile. ‘‘I promised my friend 
Croydon some information about a silver-mining com- 
pany. He is out, I hear, but may be expected in pres- 
ently.” . 

She glanced up with a bright welcome in her eyes, and 
begged him to be seated. 

I cannot claim for Mr. Lorimer high moral heroism. If 
he found this woman entertaining, he meant to pursue 
the acquaintance, just as he had many another, while the 
charm lasted. Whether she would be any worse for it, 
he did not consider. That was not his business. If a 
woman could not take care of herself—— 

He found her—charming. How much was due to him- 
self, he scarcely thought. He did not startle her by al- 
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fancied herself in love with Walter Croydon then, she 
was bravely over it now. Yet, curiously enough, her in- 
nate purity and truth kept her from real danger. She 
was more innocent in the midst of this vortex than many 
another woman whose life had been cast in better places. 
She had so few friends ; and though friends sometimes 
point the finger of warning, there are also times when 
they lead one astray. 

He became strangely interested in this woman. When 
he staid away for several days he found himself growing 
impatient and restless. Had he really discovered a new 
sensation? Did he want what she had not yet tacitly 
given him—her love? Was it best to rouse her to a 
knowledge of her own heart and its capabilities ? 

‘** Frances,” exclaimed Mr. Croydon one day at dinner, 
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Kirby Lorimer turned into Fifth Avenue and walked 
slowly down-town. This Mrs. Croydon was something 
new, piquant, quite worth cultivating. He understood 
es what she was there for. Was she really Croydon’s 

ife ? 

He became quite a frequent visitor. Now and then of 
an evening he played, invariably loging, and took his pay in 
the delightful morning ¢éte-a-tétes, when no one came to dis- 
turbthem. Then there was a tacit agreement to visit some 
pictures ; he sent her tickets for a matinée, and met her 
of course ; took her in a friendly way to a dainty dinner 
afterward, and made himself a most agreeable companion. 
He seemed like a brother to her, though, I must admit, 
her notions on the subject of brothers were rather con- 

He learned the particulars of her marriage. If she had 


Frances Croydon. She sang for him, she talked and 
listened. He went from her to the gambling room, won 
a little, lost a good deal, and awoke the next morning 
with a sense of danger hanging over him ; but oh, how 
could he keep away, how could he exist without a 
glimpse of her, a touch of her hand, a smile! He would 
go and not be drawn into playing. But there the evil 
was, and he was too weak to resist. 

Croydon and Briggs were smoking one day in the 
‘‘den,” as they called this small, private room. Frances 
went to summon her husband for some visitor. The door 
was just ajar. 

“No, Danforth isn’t one of the chaps who loses his 
head and goes in regardless. Don’t come down so hard on 
him, or your bird will take wing, unless you depend on 
my lady to lure him back.” 
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This, from Briggs, reached her ear distinctly. Her hus- 
band laughed. 

“It is just what I do depend upon. He’s spooney 
enough on her, and, having been fool enough to saddle 
myseif with a woman, I must turn her to some account. 
Why, I heard the young fool was good for a million.” 

‘“He won’t be good for a million when you are through 
with him.” 

She rustled her dress and tapped at the door, then 
pushed it open and delivered her message, and, to cover 
the momentary embarrassment, turned to Mr. Briggs 
with an attempt at gayety. But she left the place as soon 
as her husband was out of sight, and ran up to her room, 
throwing herself in a cozy armchair and burying her face 
in her hands. 

In a dim sort of way she had imagined this to be her 
work in life. But when it was put in plain words, the 
ruin of a human being, the robbery of his fortune, she 
shrank and shivered with an overwhelming terror, What 
could she do ?” 

There was but one course— to warn him at any peril. 
Surely she could do this without Walter’s knowledge. 
And then there would be others. Oh, Heaven ! was there 
no escape from this famous work ? 

Danforth came again that evening, but there was no 
chance for a word. She wrote a hurried message on a bit 
of paper and thrust it in his hand. 

It said : 

“Do not play to-night. Call on me to-morrow at twelve.” 


He sauntered into the hall presently, and read it. Ah, 
she cared so much for him that she hated to have him 
lose at play. 

He kissed the note idiotically. 
that moment and saw it. 

“¥ou are not going, surely,” in his persuasive voice. 
“Mrs. Croydon will be inconsolable. Come into the 
other room until she is through with that knot of puppies. 
If I wasn’t the most generous-minded man in the universe 
I might be jealous,” with a bright laugh. ‘‘ Come,” 
linking his arm in that of Danforth. ‘‘ You needn’t play, 
you know, but just look on. I believe I should advise 
you to let gaming alone—you are rather unlucky.” 

He was thinking of to-morrow, when he should see her, 
and suffered himself to be led along. He would not play 
to-night. He drank a little wine—the game was full of 
interest, and presently he yielded. Ah, he was not un- 
lucky this time. He looked up, flushed and triumphant. 

“Tm afraid I'll have to take that back,” said Croydon, 
laughingly—‘‘ my comment out there in the hall, you 
know. Have another glass of wine. You had better leave 
off now. You novices always play too long.” 

Briggs was there, like an evil genius. Again Danforth 
was successful. By this time he had drank enough to 
set his blood in a flame, and went on and on, obstinately. 

Mrs. Croydon thought him safe. She seldom remained 
down later than eleven. Rather curtly dismissing her 
last visitor, she crossed the hall and stood on the stairs. 
Some one came out of the dimness beyond—yes, it was 
young Danforth. 

“Were you waiting for me, my——” 

She struck his hand from her arm. The usually clear 
blue eyes had a foolish, watery look, and his whole air 
bespoke his condition. 

“ Hush |” peremptorily. ‘‘I asked you not to stay.” 

_“But T'll come to-morrow. How lovely you look to- 
night, my queen !” 

Was he worth saving? For a moment she felt tempted 
to pass on and let him fight his own way. Then a sense 


Croydon emerged at 
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of pity prevailed. Here was no place to reason with. 
him. 

** Yes, to-morrow,” and she fled up-stairs. 

He came punctually, with a peeuliar air of diffidence. 
She was stately to coldness. 

“T have come to beg your pardon for my inattention to 
your request last night,” and Danforth paused, raising 
his eyes to hers. 

They met no answering smile. 
about her duty. 

“‘T wished to warn you—more at length than I could in 
that brief note. And yet you heeded it so little last 
night. I want to ask you never to enter this house again. 
It is the way to sure ruin. You do not know. You dare 
to pit yourself against professional gamblers, who mark 
their victims, and lure them on to shame, poverty and 
disgrace? You are too young to begin the downward 
career. And now promise me that you will never cross 
this threshold again, that you will never be tempted by 
Walter Croydon,” and her fair face flushed painfully, ‘ or 
that other evil genius, Eldon Briggs.” 

“Not come here ?”’ he faltered. 

‘“Not come here.” She repeated it firmly. ‘It is 
going into deadly peril. Oh, be warned in time! You 
can gain nothing—you lose everything.” 

“But you——” he was staring blankly at her now. ‘I 
love you. I cannot live out of your presence. What do 
I care for the money lost, while it gives me the sight of 
your face, the sound of your sweet voice !” 

He would have seized her hand, but she drew it 
haughtily away. 

‘*God help me!” she cried. ‘‘ This is the result of my 
evil work. Oh, if you do care for me, listen, heed my 
warning. Iam the wife of a man who preys on his fellow- 
ereatures—in all bitter truth I say it. It shames me that. 
you have been blind and foolish enough to care for me, 
for you must see that it is only dishonor. I am not quite 
so weak and vile as to add the crowning stroke of dis- 
honor to both lives. I like you as one friend might like 
another. You are so young, so new to all these tricks 
and evils that lie in wait for the unwary. Before you 
stretches an honorable manhood. Shun these dangerous, 
gilded dens, and the men who would drag you to disgrace, 
and, perhaps, suicide. Promise me that you will never 
stake another dollar on any game of chance, and then 
forget me, for I will never see you again. This is our 
last interview.” There was a step in the hall. “Ge!” 
she whispered quickly, and dropped into a chair by the 
window. 

Danforth turned like one ina dream. In the hall steed 
Mr. Croydon. They merely spoke, but the latter neted 
the young man’s flushed face and averted eyes. 

Frances was calm enough, though her heart was beat- 
ing with a horrible sense of disloyalty. But what else: 
could she have done ? And that any man would dare te 
love her, dare to think she might return such a regard. 

For a week there were no tidings of Danforth. Oroydom 
spoke of him several times, but Frances made no com- 
ment. Briggs made some inquiries and found that he had. 
left the city. 

“TI thought Danforth was a good deal smitten with 
you,” Croydon said to his wife, one afternoon. ‘‘ What 
has become of him ? You were not indisereet enough to 
give him his congé, I hope ?” 

“Did I have so very much to do with his coming or 
going ?” she asked, in a tone she tried to make careless. 

“What else are you here for? By Heaven! if I 
thought you had anything to do with bis going—he left 
the city, too, and he had meant to stay all Winter.” 


She was going straight 
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A sudden joy overspread her face. He had been saved, 
then, and his ruin would not be on her soul ! 

Walter Croydon grasped her arm savagely. 

«Tell me the truth,” he demanded. ‘‘ He was here the 
last time with you. What did he say? Did you get sen- 
timental and advise him? If I thought that I’d strangle 
you here on the spot. Come, confess, madam !” 

‘Oh, Walter, don’t ; you hurt me !” she implorod. 

‘«There’s something at the bottom of all this, and you 
had better tell it quick.” 

Danforth was safe! She might tell part, at least. And 
she wanted to protest against the life she was leading. 

“Don’t be angry,” she cried. ‘‘ He was caring for me 
as no man had a right to, andI told him so. Oh, Walter, 
do not force me to this horrible work. You see men mis- 
take——”’ 

‘*Who set you up as the judge ?” and turning fiercely 
on her, he began such a tirade of abuse that she grew cold 
and pale. This was what he kept her here for! Her 
beauty, her fine attire were his, and to be used as he 
directed. She was his property, his slave. 

She sprang up before him, the softness gone out of her 
eyes, her lips compressed to a thin, ashen line. She 
would not go on with this vile work—— 

Then. he struck her. She had scarcely thought a man 
could do that, though she read of it in police reports. 

Frances Croydon sat there, shivering and sobbing, until 
the darkness fell about her. She paid no heed to the 
dinner-bell, and no one came near her. Now and then a 
wild impulse rushed over her to fly—anywhere ! 

Some time in the evening Jane came up-stairs. 

‘Mr. Lorimer wants to see you,” she said, briefly. 

Her only friend. She would go to him and take 
counsel. 

He was startled at the face of pain and terror that con- 
fronted him. 

“There is not a moment to lose,” he said, taking her 
cold, unresisting hand. ‘One of your husband’s victims 
has made a complaint, and the police will be here to 
arrest him. I heard it by the merest accident. I must 
save you from this ignominy, at any rate. But, perhaps, 
you know——” glancing at her, wonderingly. 

‘© Will you take me away?” she asked. ‘‘ Anywhere. 
Do you know what he did? Struck me! and said—oh, 
Heaven—I cannot endure it!” And covering her face 
with her hands, in the agony of her humiliation, she burst 
into tears. ; 

Mr. Lorimer took her in his arms and kissed the cold, 
pale face with such a transport of love that if she had not 
been entirely preoccupied, she must have remarked the 
fervor. But the clasp seemed so good and strong, the 
refuge was so sorely needed ! 

“Come,” he said, tenderly. ‘‘Thereis no time for 
delay. Jane ”—as the maid crossed the hall—“ will you 
pack Mrs. Croydon’s trunks and have them ready in the 
morning ? Be silent, discreet. Now get her hat and 
cloak. You will know all about it presently.” 

Jane did as she was bidden, though a little wonder- 
ingly. She knew there had been a disturbance, but it 
‘wasn’t any of her business if the mistress went away. 

Quite bewildered, Frances Croydon allowed herself to 
be led along without a word. But the transition to the 
cold street seemed to revive her faculties. 

‘‘Where are you taking me ?” and she paused suddenly. 
‘‘And why is my—Mr. Croydon, I mean, to be arrested ? 
Did you not say the police—” ; 

“Yes, Young Donnelly, you remember. He has been 
using bank‘ funds, and last night lost immenselv at Mr. 
Croydon’s rooms, There was a complaint entered at the 
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station, and they-are preparing to make a descent this 
evening. It will undoubtedly be broken up. But I 
wanted you out of the way.” 

She wrung her hands. Had she, too, helped beguile 
this young man to his ruin ? 

He mistook her emotion. 

‘‘And after what has passed you cannot care, surely. 
Only a brute would strike a woman.” 

“It is not that. If I could fly from him and that hor- 
rible life! Is there no way of escape ?” 

“‘There is! You have been rescued for all time, if you 
will. ” 

The tone was so deep, so tender. She clung to him 
with a desperate eagerness that sent the blood in great, ex- 
ultant bounds to his heart. She loved him, surely. 

“ Where are we going ?” 

‘To the house of afriend. Do not trouble yourself at 
present. When you are calmer we will plan for our 
future life. This Mrs. Ritchie will be like an elder sister 
to you.” 

“Oh, you are so good !” and now she was crying, softly. 

They reached the house presently. Mrs. Ritchie re- 
ceived her with quiet kindness, and made her feel at 
home. Still she was terribly agitated, and Kirby Lori- 
mer felt that he could not further his cause by staying, 
so he bade her a tender good-night. 

He walked leisurely down the street. Up to this even- 
ing he had asked himself no troublesome questions as to 
whither this intimacy with Mrs. Croydon was tending. 
Now fate had thrown her into his hands. It seemed to 
him that he had never so cared for any woman in all his 
life. How sweet and innocent she was, and how lovely! 
He would make her future so happy that she should never 
regret—ah, what had she to regret ? Croydon would no 
doubt throw her off in a year or two ! 

He sauntered around to the house and found it in the 
hands of the police. Thank Heaven, she was out ofit. He 
had not told her there was any danger of her being held 
for a witness, but it was this he wished to avoid. 

Croydon and Briggs were bailed the next morning. 
Donnelly was still in prison, wild with his ruin and dis- 
grace. Frances found herself really sick with the excite- 
ment, and the newspaper account did not tend to tran- 
quillize her. But when Mr. Lorimer came, his delicate 
sympathy and tenderness were doubly dangerous. Oh, 
could she not see that she stood on the very brink of a 
swift, rushing current ? 

So passed a strangely quiet fortnight ; then a note came 
to her from Walter Croydon. 

It was full of keen, torturing half-truths that tore the 
vail from her eyes, and startled her out of her fancied 
security. In leaving his house and placing herself under 
Mr. Lorimer’s protection, no doubt she wished him to un- 
derstand that she relinquished any possible claims she 
might have upon him as a wife. In the eyes of the world 
she had forfeited everything. She was quite free to go 
her ways—he should never molest her. 

The ground seemed to slip from under her feet. Oh, 
what had she done? But no, this covert insinu.tion 
against Kirby Lorimer was false. Was it? Did she cara 
nothing for him ? 

That evening, when he called, she went down, armed 
with her letter, resolved to know the truth, even if it were 
most bitter and humiliating, ‘ 

“Well,” he said, glancing up, “you never loved this 
man. He leaves you free to plan your own life.” Then 
he clasped her hand, and, with the strength and determi- 
nation of passion, drew her to his heart. saying. with be- 
wildering tenderness in his full tones: ‘‘ Let us have done 
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would be more true, my regard more tender, 
than any law could render his. Trust me. My 
whole life shall be devoted to your happiness. 
And I think—nay, I am sure—you love me.” 

She struggled from his clasp, from the fervent 
kisses that well-nigh strangled her. But he 
pleaded with all his eloquence, which was not 
little. Rest and peace and love looked so tempt- 
ing as he pictured them. But she made one 
effort to snap the chords of this beguiling tender- 
ness, and gathering her woman’s pride, answered 
him. He saw that it was only a flash of false 
strength, and did not despair. 

“Tf you will say truly that you do not, cannot 
love me——”’ and his eyes were soft with danger- 
ous fire. 

“Go, go!” she cried. ‘‘I have no right to 
listen. I will not.” 

It had come to this, then. Not yet twenty, 
and thrust out of the pale of honorable woman- 
hood! Ah! the sting was that she did care for 
him, that she asked herself if it mattered, and 
who would care? There might come an evil 
moment when the current would be too strong, 
and she might drift out on the broad ocean of 
destruction. No money, no home of any kind, 
no friend, but the one too dangerously dear ! 

She remembered the wild temptation that had 
come to her when her first fair fabric had 
tumbled into ruins. Only a few blocks beyond 
ran the dark river. Surely it would be better 
than shame ! é 

She wrapped herself in a shawl and stole out 
quietly. The stores were closed, the streets de- 
serted. A wild March wind whistled sharply, 
and the air was filled with flakes of snow that 
came in fierce gusts. On, on, till the spires of 
the shipping loomed. up like dim ghosts. Here 
was a deserted pier, while above and below the 
boats rocked in the tide with a sullen monotone. 
It was so dreary, and she was so young to go out 
of life. On the one hand was love, happiness ! 
Oh, could she ? Ah, there was sin aswell. God 
forgive her, and let her die in peace. 

One plunge and it would be over. She 
stretched out her arms blindly, and uttered a 
fragment of prayer —‘‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil.” She swayed for- 
ward over the dark pier, holding her breath, 
while the dismal surge of the waves rang in her 
ears. 

Did she dream? Was there an arm around 
her, holding her back ? She turned and uttered 
a wild cry. 

‘Frances! In the name of Heaven, child, 
what are you trying to do?” 

“Don’t!” she exclaimed, hoarsely. ‘I was 
afraid of you, of myself. I dared not live and 
be temp’ ” 

“Oh, my God, I should have been your mur- 
derer !” 

She felt the shudder that ran through his 
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shall learn that a man’s love is 
not always base and selfish, 
that its strength can be put 
to nobler uses. Come home 
again, and begin a new life.” 

He led her back through 
the dreary streets. Overhead 
there was a rift in the clouds, 
and just as they paused at 
the hall-door, one star came 
out. 

He studied her wan face 
earnestly. 

“Child,” he began, ‘‘ do not 
hate me. I must love you 
always, but it shall not be a 
love that curses. I will see, 
through Mrs. Ritchie, that you 
have employment, and are 
independent of any friend. 
When I can claim you honor- 
ably —if it is ten or twenty 
years from this—I will come. 
Can you trust me now ?” 

‘‘Yes,” she answered, un- 
falteringly. ‘‘You are more 
than kind—noble !” 

“You have made me so. 
I shall never forget this night. God bless you!” 

He opened the door for her, and they parted silently. 

Kirby Lorimer kept his word. . A few weeks after she 
went to alittle country town as assistant in a millinery 
and drygoods store. She wrote to Mrs. Ritchie, and ap- 
plied herself assiduously to her new business. Walter 
Croydon never sought her out. 

- So the years passed on. It seemed to her that she was 
quite content to be forgotten, for it was scarcely likely 
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that a man of the world like Lorimer would remember, 
or would care to marry, a poor, unknown woman. 

But one day she was surprised by the appearance of ner’ 
friend. : 

“‘T have come for you,” he said, in a calm, measured 
tone. ‘‘ Walter Croydon is lying dead in an hospital. He 
has been quite successful, and leaves some property, I 
hear ; so your presence will be needed.” 

She returned to the city with him and saw ner husband 
properly buried. The few thousands she donated to the 
institution where he had been so kindly tended through 
a dangerous fever. 

He had never asked for her, ana yet she remembered 
how wildly she had once loved him. 

One Summer day Kirby Lorimer came again, and re- 
deemed his promise. His love had Been purified and 
made worthy of any woman’s acceptance. 


SQUIRREL-HUNTING. 


By Oscar Doyie. 


Au! what delightful pictures rise before me as I pen 
these opening lines—remembrances of bright October 
mornings spent pleasantly and profitably in the chestnut 
grove ! 

Reader, can you parallel them ? If so, you will need 
no special invitation to read this little sketch ; while, if 
you aré yet inexperienced, I will tell you of a possible 
source of pleasure not inferior to the choicest known to_ 
man. 

I am aware that the term which stands at the head of 
this article is a very general one, and might, with propri- 
ety, be employed in describing the sport as known among 
the black squirrel of Kentucky, or the fox-squirrel of the 
Northwest ; and I will, therefore, settle all doubts by 
saying that I write of the gray squirrel—that magnificent 
fellow whom the great Boston lecturer complimented by 
calling him “the leaping gray lightning of the forest.” 

In some respects, this kind of hunting has more attract- 
ive features than any other of which I have knowledge, 
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especially in this: that it involves no hard tramping, and 
that when you have secured a good specimen, you have 
bagged one of the gamest creatures known to sportsmen. 

There are several methods employed in the business, 
each of which has advantages of its own, and merits a 
passing notice. 

First of all, there is the plan known as routing them 
from their nests. Every one who has noticed these crea- 
tures when confined in cages, must have remarked the 
fact that they appear to enjoy curling themselves up, and 
sleeping through the day, as cats are accustomed to do. 
Precisely this they do in their nests in the tall tree-tops ; 
and if one takes the trouble to walk through a grove in 
the middle of a warm day, and will shoot into the edge of 
a nest or two, the chances are that he will start a squirrel. 
In such a-case, he has only. to make use of his second 
barrel on the fellow, as he scampers along the branches 
in search of a hiding-place. In this way I have frequently 
secured good bags of game in groves from which it was 
supposed all had been taken out. P 

A second plan is, to hunt them with the assistance of a 
dog. Go into a grove late in the afternoon, when they are 
feeding, and every squirrel, on seeing the dog, will at 
ence start for his nest. It would seem that they do not 
notice the hunter, but that, no matter how high one’s 
perch may be, he does not consider himself safe if the 
dog can see him. So it comes to pass that, in trying to 
escape from a fancied danger, he exposes himself to a real 
one, and is easily brought down by a good marksman. 
Nor is it necessary to have a trained dog in order to suc- 
cess here, for I have bagged a good many squirrel with 
the help only of an ordinary cur. The chief requisite is 
that the dog shall keep near his master, and shall not bark 
too freely. 

The third method is that known as “‘still-hunting.” It 
is the method illustrated by our engravings, and is, per- 
haps, all things considered, the favorite one among hunt- 
ers, since it involves the least possible fatigue. It can be 
employed with success, either in the morning or just at 
night ; but perhaps the very best time is between daybreak 
and sunrise, and for two hours after the king of day has 
begun his march, 

But I am not unmindful that the particulars of any 
sport are more interesting than any general remarks about 
it can possibly be ; and I will, therefore, take you into my 
confidence, dear reader, and give you a chapter of remin- 
iscences, with the explicit understanding that you do not 
pass them by as ‘‘ yarns,”’ such as hunters love to reel out 
of their fancies. 

I have a friend, by the name of §S., in one of the New 
England States, who is as true a son of Nimrod as ever 
pulled a trigger. There are no fine bird-covers for miles 
around in which his gun has not sounded, nor are there 
any chestnut-groves that he has not explored. He prides 
himself on being able to fit out a friend for a hunt at an 
hour’s notice, and there is nothing that he enjoys better 
than to have one visit him for a few days of royal sport. 

It was on a eertain Friday night, after an especially 
wearisome day, that I received from him the following by 
the wire : 


STRAIGHTBROOK, October 8d, 1881. 
“Taxe first train Monday. Grand squirrel hunt arranged, 
Answer immediately, 8.” 


My resnonse was prompt and laconic, for I sent back 
by the lightning as follows: 
QHISELHURST, October 3d, 1881. 


“Coming, Oscar.” 


Monday noon found me in the dining-room of my 
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friend, enjoying a bountiful repast, at the conclusion of 
which, as we rose and entered the drawing-room, I in- 
quired : 

‘Well, old fellow, what have you on the carpet ?” 

‘Uncle Sanborn’s groves are full of squirrels, so he 
tells me,” replied S ; ‘‘and I have planned to go there to- 
morrow morning. I have invited as our companions X. 
and L., those capital fellows who were with us on the day 
when we went for white hare. How’s that for general- 
ship, young man ?” 

‘All right,” said I; ‘and at what hour do you pro- 
pose to start ?” 

‘‘Now, please don’t trouble yourself in the least about 
that, Oscar, for I’ll see that you are called as early as you 
will care to be,” was his good-natured response, and then, 
as if the thought of it had suddenly struck him, he 
beckoned me to follow up the stairway, and led me into 
what he called his armory, where, pointing to a long 
array of hunting gear of various sorts— 


“ uook at these arms,” he, said, “ these warlike weapons that hang 
there, 

Burnished and bright and clean, as if for parade or inspection. 

That is because I have done it myself, and have not left it to 
others.” 


It was certainly a fine display, and knowing what an 
honest pride he took in showing it, I was not slow in ex- 
pressing my appreciation of the collection, and of the way 
in which it was kept. 

During the afternoon we .ooked over his fine kennel, 
and rode around to see if everything was understood by 
X. and L., after which we took a light supper, and went 
early to bed. 

Precisely at half-past three next morning I was awak- 
ened by a light in my chamber, and heard my friend say, 
in a low tone : 

‘Come, young man, your coffee awaits you in the din- 
ing-room.” 

By the time I had dressed and swallowed my lunch X. 
and L. made their appearance, and before four o’clock 
we were on our way toward the grove. The air was quite 
sharp for the season, but we were heavily coated, and 
with a good supply of robes about us, we settled down to 
eight miles of solid enjoyment. The charms of that ride 
I can never forget. It was too early for even birds to be 
astir, so there was no sound save the merry voices of the 
quartet, who seemed to vie with each other in making 
puns or cracking jokes, and the ‘‘ Quadrupedante putrem 
sonitu quatit ungula campum,” as we were wheeled 
rapidly along behind a noble pair of steeds. 

By five o’clock we drew rein at a little farmhouse on a 
cross road, some distance away from the turnpike, and 
all sprang from the wagon in a glow of excitement. 

There was no one astir, for, as Uncle Sanborn was sure 
to be at home, 8. had not deemed it necessary to advise 
him of our coming; but after a vigorous pounding at 
his door, and lusty shouting beneath his window, that 
worthy made his appearance ‘dressed all in a flowing 
robe of white.” At first he was a little gruff at being so 
unceremoniously awakened, but when he recognized the 
voice of S., and remembered the clink of the silver which 
always rewarded him for any trouble he might be at, he 
mellowed his tones in a very remarkable manner. Three 
minutes later he appeared, lantern in hand, and took 
charge of the team. 

‘* Come on, boys,” shouted S., as he-shouldered his gun 
and started across lots for the grove. We followed in 
Indian file, rapidly climbing over walls and fences, and 
in fifteen minutes stood huddled together for consulta- 
tion at the edge of a large grove of chestnut and oak 
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trees. But it was evident that we were a trifle early, for 


the sun would not rise till after six, and so, selecting a 
comfortable place, we sat down on a fallen tree and waited 
the approach of day. 

Waiting under such circumstances is dull business at 
any time, and would have been especially so now, had not 
X., with his never-failing cheerfulness, called out : 

‘“‘Well, fellows, we’ve simply got to wait for light. 
There’s no doubt about that, and now you all lie quiet 
while I tell you a story—a story founded on fact.” 

We readily assented, and he forthwith spun us the fol- 
lowing yarn : 

“Would you suppose a gray squirrel could handle a 
bird-dog ? ‘Well, you all know that setter of mine, Snap, 
as fine a dog as ever stood on a bird. One day Ned 
Farrar and I had been out bird-shooting, and were coming 
in about eleven o'clock, when we started a splendid gray. 
I gave him a barrel, and knocked him end-over-end into 
the leaves. Snap ran along to pick him up, when he 
sprang away from him and ran into an old wall near by. 
We thought it would be an easy matter for the dog to 
catch him, so we began to move the stones of the wall. 
We had toppled over perhaps half a dozen, when out 
jumped the old fellow, and made for a big hemlock close 
by, with Snap hard after him. The squirrel sprang upon 
the tree, but it appeared he had been hurt in the leg 
somehow, for as often as he ran up four or five feet he fell 
back to the ground. So round and round the tree they 
went, in a regular living spiral, for a dozen times or more, 
the dog all the while close on to him, but not able to 
catch him. Finally the gray appeared to grow tired of it, 
and like a wolf at bay, he turned upon the dog. Quicker 
than a flash, he shut his long, sharp teeth together 
through the tip of Snap’s nose. Oh, how the setter 
howled! The blood ran from his nose, and he tried hard 
to get away, but it was of no use, for that squirrel just 
held him there, yelling with pain, till I came up and 
crushed the little rascal’s skull with my boot-heel. Snap 
was glad enough to get away, I tell you; and ever since 
then, when we go into a chestnut grove, he always gives 
me a knowing look, as if he meant to say: ‘ Not any squir- 
rel for me to-day, if you please.’” 

As he concluded the story S. gave a long, lingering 
whistle, as the gentlest way he knew of giving his opinion 
of it; and then, as the reddening East announced day- 
break at hand, he exclaimed: ‘‘Now, boys, for the 
Woods,” and following his lead, we all plunged into the 

ve. 
o Deckise being the natural director of the party, our host 
had perfect knowledge of the lay of the land, and it was, 
therefore, appropriate that he should assign us to our po- 
sitions. This he proceeded quietly to do. 

I was directed to take my place in a little hollow, from 
the lowest point of which I could easily scan the noble 
trees on every side. X. took a station at my right, but 
some distance away ; L. ensconced himself in a little clump 
of bushes on the left ; while 8. took his own position on 
the top of a hill, at a point where a belt of trees ran on 
and connected the grove in'which we were stationed with 
another, perhaps a hundred yards away. 

Let our story halt a little, as the novel-writers say, 
while I remark that in this sort of squirrel hunting one’s 
success will be, ceteris paribus, about in proportion to his 
ability to keep still. It is difficult, however, for even an 
old hunter always to bear this in mind, for no sooner has 
one seated himself in what’ appeared to be a choice posi- 
tion, than he discovers another which seems to be prefer- 
able, and concludes to go to it. But when he gets there 
he is sure to see another still more desirable, and so on, 
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endlessly ; and unless he contents himself, and remains 
quietly-in the place first selected, he may as well give 
over the sport; for, though the grove may be full of nut- 
crackers, not one will be likely to show himself. 

We were all well aware of these facts, and for half an 
hour after our entrance the grove was as still as a windless 
night in Winter time. And we were rewarded for our 
patience, too, for very soon thereafter L.’s gun broke the 
silence, and a magnificent old gray came easily to bag. 
As the echoes rolled on and on through the long aisles of 
this grand specimen of ‘‘ God’s first temples,” our blood 
was stirred to the highest pitch of expectation, and each one 
grasped his weapon tightly, while he strained his eyes to 
catch sight of game. We had not long to wait, for, in 
the rapidly increasing light, I saw that the boughs of a 
distant oak were moved by some living creature, and soon 
discovered that a squirrel was gradually making his way 
toward me. Evidently he was out for an early breakfast, 
and was on his way to some favorite tree—for, if men 
have special fondness for the fruit of a particular tree, 
pray tell me why should not squirrels, who live on fruits 
so largely, manifest a similar choice? It was a matter of 
great interest to watch this fellow as he advanced. When 
I first saw him he was, perhaps, seventy yards away. In - 
® moment more he was within sixty yards; then within 
fifty ; then, by a succession of jumps, he came within 
thirty yards of where I sat, and paused a moment, as if 
he scented danger. 

I could not allow him to escape, and it seemed like 
murder to shoot him at a short range, so I raised my gun, 
and just after he had leaped across an open space of more 
than six feet, and was pausing for a moment on the 
branch, and looking back, as if he thought he had accom- 
plished quite a feat, I pulled the trigger. He dropped 
ten or twelve feet, caught on a projecting branch, paused 
an instant, and then, gathering, was about to make a dash 
for the trunk of the tree, when I gave him the second 
barrel, and he came to the ground ready for the bag. 

The disturbance caused by stepping out to pick up my 
game, rather than the report of the guns, sent every 
squirrel to his nest for the next fifteen minutes, but at the 
expiration of that time X. had a shot, and the largest 
specimen I have ever seen fell dead, almost at his feet. 

Another little space of silence followed, when I chanced, 
for the sake of resting my neck, to look in the direction 
where L. was hidden, and saw that the branches of a 
large oak were being moved in a very unusual way. A 
glance told me that a pair of squirrels were scampering 
through the trees in a wild frolic. There was no need of 
giving the signal to L., for his eyes were sharp, and he 
had seen them sooner thanI. I watched them with in- 
terest as they chased each other, now on the ground, now 
round and round the trunk of some tall tree, and now 
leaping from branch to branch at perilous heights, and it. 
will be no admission of unusual depravity if I say that I 
really envied L. his opportunity, when the wild fellows, 
drew nearer and nearer to where he sat. Suddenly one of 
them paused on the tip of a long branch, and allowed 
the other to come so near that L. saw his chance, and 
throwing his gun to shoulder, tumbled them both to the 
ground with a single barrel. It was done at a respect- 
ably long range, and was, on the whole, the finest snap- 
shot I have ever seen in squirrel-shooting. 

Another ten minutes passed in silence, when I observed 
a movement among the upper branches of an enormous 
chestnut on the hillside above me. I strained my eyes to 
the utmost. but could see nothing, and getting somewhat 
impatient, I took carefnl aim at the spot where the leaves 
were thickest, and pulled the trigger. A shower of leaves 
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¢eame floating downward, but no squirrel fell ; and I was 
about to give up looking for him when I caught sight of 
the gray rascal, evidently hurt, but wriggling along to- 
ward the very topmost branches of the tree. I let go my 
second barrel, but did not touch him, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it, he was hidden away in a cluster of 
leaves at the very top. I saw I must change my base or 
lose my game, and so, creeping to the top of the hill, and 
getting where I had a good view of his cover, I placed a 
long range shell in my left-hand barrel, and fired. Another 
shower of leaves filled the air ; but I heard a dull thud at 
the foot of the tree, and knew that the squirrel was mine, 
as indeed he was. 

Following the commotion incident on securing this one, 
there was an unusally long period of silence, during 
which the reporis of guns in every direction told us that 
we were not alone in the sport of the day ; but that, out- 
side of our grove, gaine was undoubtedly being bagged in 
liberal measure. 

But at length within our own grove, 


“The war which for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering filled the gale,” 


for X., wao up tc this ‘ime had burnt but little powder, 
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now came in for his 
share of the sport, and 
in quick succession 
brought down two old 
fellows with magnifi- 
cent brushes; while 
almost simultaneously 
with him §8. had two 
shots at running game, 
and scored two misses. 
Almost immediately, 
too, I knocked a good 
specimen into the 
leaves, but lost him in 
the trunk of a hollow 
tree near by. 

And now occurred a 
singular thing, the like 
of which remains yet 
unchronicled, I sup- 
pose, in the annals of 
squirrel-shooting. We 
had heard firing about 
an alder run some 
quarter of a mile away, 
and concluded some 
one must be having 
good luck in bird- 
shooting. Two shots 
had just been fired in 
quick succession, and 
we were naturally look- 
ing that way, when we 
caught sight of a ruffed 
grouse coming directly 
toward us, but fiying 
very high. She had 
evidently been shot at 
several times, and was 
now trying to escape 
by taking to the “big 
woods.” I doubt 
whether any one else in 
the party would have 
thought of firing at her, 
so high up did she seem ; but L., who was never known 
to be surprised at anything, deliberately raised his gun 
and fired, and to our amazement brought the bird down 
with a tremendous crash through the tree tops. It was 
a very long range, and we all joined in according to him 
the credit he richly deserved for making an extraordinary 
shot. : 

After this pleasant diversion we settled down to busi- 
ness again, but now concluded to separate and visit other 
parts of the grove. 

I had scarcely become seated in my new location when 
a beautiful squirrel ran up a tree not far distant, and 
stopping on a large branch, just where a dark spot on the 
trunk told that he had a nest, sat upright on his haunches, 
and began to make the chips fly from a chestnut-burr, 
which he turned about with great dexterity. So interest- 
ing was the sight that I cared but little about shooting, 
and rose to my feet to watch him at his work. He saw 
me, but kept steadily on till he had eaten the nut, and 
then ran up the tree. I allowed him to get as high up os 
possible, and then brought him down with a quick shot. 

. Soon after this I had two shots at a very large squirrel, 
as he scampered along on the ground. I quite missed 
him, I doubt not, but I found some consolation in re- 
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membering that it is avery difficult 
thing to hit one under such circum- 
. Btances. 
“Far on the left, unseen the while,” 


L. kept up a respectable cannonade 
—and with some success, too, for 
when he came out of the grove an 
hour later, he brought seven as fine 
squirrels as ever were put in string. 

But the sun was now high, and it 
was obvious that the day’s sport 
must soon have an end. Even while 
I thought of this, I heard S. shout- 
ing to us from the distant open: 
‘* Squirrel - shooters, ahoy !” And, 
on going out to where Uncle San- 
born had, by appointment, brought 
the team to the edge of the grove, I 
found mine host and his friend X. 
already counting up their game. 8S. 
had a string of nine beauties; X. 
produced five ; L. had seven, besides 
the grouse ; while I contributed six 
to the general stock. 

Of the pleasures of the homeward 
ride on that golden October morn- 
ing; of the bountiful dinner to 
which we all did ample justice ; of 
my departure for my distant home ; 
of the fact that life’s work was more 
easily accomplished because of this 
time of restful recreation—of these 
things, why should I write? Sure- 
ly, for him who has experienced 
them there is no need, while he who 


TAs cage ne 
KA “anh wey 

“I ALLOWED HIM TO GET UP AS HIGH AS POSSIBLE, AND THEN TUMBLED HIM 
DOWN WITH A QUICK SHOT.” 


has had no experience of such things could not pos- | manufactured in the land of tea. It may have been a 


sibly appreciate what might be written. 


thought that occurred to some, ‘‘ What on earth do the 
Chinese employ them for?” With us they come and go 
on the fourth of July; but the Chinese certainly had 


THE fire - crackers which make our national holiday a | some use of their own for them. 
day of din and noise all come from China, American in-| These crackers play a large part in the superstitious 
genuity has never succeeded in supplanting these squibs ! observances of the ordinary Chinese. It is a popular be- 


lief in China that the evil spirits 
everywhere inhabiting the air 
are dispersed by crackling noises, 
attended by fire and smoke. 
Accordingly these crackers are 
used on all special occasions to 
frighten away the demons who 
are tormenting a sick person, or 
who crowd around the people at 
the beginning of the new year. 
Bamboo, which when burning 
emits a crackling sound, is also 
used for the same purpose. 

We are thus, apparently, car- 
rying out a pagan superstition, 
and our pious ancestors wished 
perhaps to frighten away the 
evil spirits who had any designs 
on the freedom of the United 
States. It was bad when we had 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 of people ; 
but when, as now, the youngsters 
of a population of 50,000,000 go 
to work energetically to frighten 
away the demons, the effect on 


“I FOUND MY HOST AND HIS FRIEND ALREADY COUNTING UP THEIR GAME,” human ears is terrific. 
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JOHN DALY’S SNAKE, 


“Ty's a kind of a odd story to tell nowadays, sir,” said 
John Daly, an old, gray-headed man, sitting over his glass 
of ale in an east-side house, to the reporter, ‘‘but it’s 
true, every word of it, and mebbe there’s a good many old 
New Yorkers as’ll remember all about it as well as me. 
Yes, sir, I saw, with my own eyes, a snake, an’ no tame 
one, nuther, that was killed right here in the streets of 
New York, an’ measured twenty-two feet, fair measure.” 

The old man wanted but little encouragement to tell 
the story, and so regaled the reporter with the following 
tale, every word of which he solemnly declared to be 
true. 

“It’s full thirty years ago, sir, if my memory don't fail 
‘me, when it happened. I was a younger man then than 
I am now, and a ‘longshoreman at that. “Longshoremen 
were somebodies then, and was a reg’lar organized set, and 
respectable—not but they may be now, but they ain’t the 
same men.” : 

The reporter said he could readily believe this. 

“ Well, sir, I was helping one day to discharge a brig 
that lay at the foot of Rector Street. Her name was the 
Emma, Captain Carter, and she came from Whydah, on 
the west coast of Africa. I'll never forget her as long as 
I live. 

‘* Well, sir, I was down below hauling away at some hides, 
and another man doing the same about twenty feet away, 
but with his back to me. Well, sir, I had been bending 
over, but I raised my head, and my blood jist froze cold 
in my veins in a minit. Why sir, there, right afore me, 
riz out from among some boxes, and with his head clust 
to mine as yours is, was a snake, with a head as big as 
that pitcher, and eyes that jist seemed to me at that time 
to be like a pair of locomotive lanterns. 

“ Well, sir, I couldn’t even holler, but I jist stood par’- 
lyzed, with my mouth open, until, after a while, the beast 
made a duck of his head, and I started back and fell 
among the soft hides. Then I began to holler, and the 
man I was workin’ with run upto me. I don’t remember 
his name, but it don’t make no difference, nohow, for he 
was a fool, as it showed. 

‘« ‘What's the matter ?’ says he, giving me a push. 

’ «*S8nake !’ said I, strugglin’ to my feet and lookin’ all 
around, as I backed toward the ladder that led on deck, 
followed by this man, who first looked all around to see 
if he could see anything, which, of course, he couldn't, 
for as soon as I hollered, the snake vamosed back among 
the boxes. 

**As soon as I got on deck, I called the captain, and 
told him what I’d seen, and he looked at me as much as 
‘to say, ‘What’s the matter with this man?” Then he 
‘said : 

‘© «You're a little off color, my man, am’t you ? Hadn’t 
yer better goand take a sleep, and come back in the after- 
noon ?” S 

“TI told him that all the money ia the world wouldn’t 
buy me to go down in “that ‘hold agin, and that I stood 
ready to go before any squire or judge and make affidavit 
of what I’d seen. 

“Then he asked the other man that had been down 
below if he'd seen anything, and he said : 

.“*No, sir; but Jack’s been a-drinkin’ pretty heavy 
here lately, and mebbe he’s got a touch of ’em’ —meaning 
that I had the jimjams. 

“T told him mebbe I had, but that didn’t keep him 
from being a fool, and that I couldn’t be bought to stay 
on that brig at any price, and so I backed off tow’rd the 

gangway plank. The captain called after me: 


- 
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‘“«*Look here, my man, you’d better not tell that story 
ashore, or it mayn’t be good for you nor wholesome.’ 

“T told him I’d tell it as much as I pleased, and I went 
right ashere and told it to a gang of men that was on the 
wharf helpin’ unload the brig. All I got for this was a 
laugh and a grin, and advice to go over to the corner and 
take a stiff horn and a nap, and it would do me good. 

“Well, sir, I told the story to any one that would 
listen, but I found it wasn’t any good—nobody would be- 
lieve me—and so I shut up. 

‘“« And now comes the funniest part of the whole. About 
a month after that, two men, that lived back of Trinity 
Church, was comin’ down Thames Street about two o’clock 
in the morning, when they swore they saw a big snake 
cross the street jist ahead on’em. They was a little set 
up at the time, and so they only got laughed at, though 
they stuck to their story. 

“Then another man saw it, jist in about the same place, 
and got his turn of being laughed at. Then a woman in 
Morris Street heard a terrible yelpin’ of a dog jist before 
daylight in front of her house. She went to the window, 
and was ’most frightened to death to see a snake, which 
she thought at least a hundred feet long, swallerin’ a little 
dog that lived next door. She ran to call her husband, 
but by the time she got him awake and to the window, 
the snake was gone, and all she got for her pains was to 
be told, ‘Go to bed, old woman, and sleep it off.’ But 
the dog was missin’, anyhow. 

“Well, sir, about three months after this, they began 
building what is now known as the Trinity Building, 
and, in doing it, emptied some of the old tombs. One 
day, on goin’ into one of ‘em, the workmen was most 
scared to death to see a big snake. ; 

“They didn’t run away, but in a little bit that snake 
was @ corpse, and it was found to measure twenty-two 
feet long. Somebody got it and carried it to Riley’s 
Fifth Ward Hotel, on the corner of Franklin Street and 
West Broadway, better known as the Museum Hotel. 

‘¢T heard of the killin’, and went up to see it. I knew 
the snake in a minute, and told the whole story, and you 
may bet that I didn’t want for anybody to ask me to 
drink that day. Riley got the snake stuffed, and there 
it staid for years afterward, with the other curiosities, 
till the house was pulled down; but where it’s now I 
don’t know—p’raps some of your readers can tell. 

‘Now, ye see, all this is puffickly clear. That snake 
got away from the brig without anybody else’s seeing 
him, and took up his residence in that old tomb, out o’ 
which he'd go at night to pick up grub. But the strang- 
est thing, Captain Carter said, was how he got aboard the 
brig—for I met the Cap. about a year after, and he begged 
my pardon for not believing me. He must have come 
aboard in the night at Whydah and gone the hull passage 
—fifty-five days—without a mouthful of grub.” 

‘Very likely !” said the reporter ; and, after begging 
John Daly to duplicate his glass of ale, he thanked him 
for the reminiscence and bade him good-by. 


THE ENGLISH POST-OFFICE. 


Mr. Fawcert, the Postmaster-general of Great Britain, 
in his annual report recently issued, reprints from the 
first annual report, sent out by his office, in 1855, a histori- 
cal summary of the Post-office, which, together with the 
statistics of the year, affords an opportunity to study the 
progress of letter-carrying in the United Kingdom. 
From the historical summary it appears that the Post- 
office had its rise in a proclamation of Charles I., who 
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commanded his Postmaster of England for Foreign Parts 
“to settle a running post or two to run night and day 
between Edinburgh and London, to go thither and come 
back again in six days, and to take with them all such 
letters as shall be directed to any post-town in or near 
that road.” A post to foreign countries ‘‘ for the benefit 
of English merchants” had been organized in the previous 
reign, but in Charles’s proclamation lies the first evidence 
of the establishment of a Government Post-office for in- 
land letters. 

In 1637 the king claimed a monopoly of letter-carrying 
wherever he established posts. The claim was resented 
as an encroachment of the Crown, but Parliament found 
a state post so convenient that it adopted the institution, 
put down a rival post established by the Common Council 
of London in 1649, and in 1657, during Cromwell’s Pro- 
tectorate, passed the ordinance which was the first statu- 
tory recognition of the post-office, and which was sub- 
stantially re-enacted at the Restoration. In 1830 the mails 
“were, for the first time, conveyed by railway. 

The year to which Mr. Faweett’s report relates ended 
last March. It shows that in the United Kingdom the 
circulation of letters has increased at about the same ratio 
as the population ; that of post-cards, as was the case last 
year also, rather more rapidly. The total number of 
letters delivered during the year exceeded 1,280,000,000, 
while the number of post-cards was 144,000,000. In 1839, 
the year before the introduction of the penny post, three 
letters were sent per head of population. In the follow- 
ing year the number nearly doubled ; in 1873 it had 
risen to 29, and it now stands at 36. 

Comparing the different divisions of the United King- 
dom, England is far in advance, the average number being 
there 41, in Scotland 37, and in Ireland 17. In Germany 
the average number of letters per head is only 13, while 
in France the number is 15. The number of messages, 
sent by telegraph during the year is 32,000,000. Nearly 
3,000,000 depositors kept accounts in the Post-office 
Savings Bank, and deposited over £39,000,000 during the 
year. Of every ten persons in England and Wales one is 
a depositor in the Post-office Savings Bank, the average 
amount of deposit being £43 4s. 10d. In Scotland the 
number is 1 in 85, and in Ireland 1 in 48. The gross 
revenue of the Post-office during the year was £9, 413,812 ; 
the expenditure, £6,352,064 ; balance, £23,061, 748. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CLOTHES-PINS. 


PropaBuy very few realize the extent of the manufac- 
ture of clothes-pins, and the capital employed in the busi- 
ness. Their manufacture is mostly confined to America, 
chiefly the New England States. According to the Bangor 
Journal, one of the most complete and extensive clothes- 
pin factories is located at Vanceboro. 

The wood used is mainly white birch and beech. The 
logs are. cut and hauled to the shore of the lake or the 
streams emptying into it, whence they are floated down to 
the mill. As fast as required they are hauled into the 
mill by s windlass and chain, worked by steam-power, 
and sawed into lengths of sixteen to twenty inches—the 
former to be made into pins, and the latter into boards 
for the boxes required in packing. The sixteen-inch 
lengths are next sawed into boards of the requisite thick- 
ness by a single machine, then into strips of the proper 
size by a gang of twelve circular saws, and finally into 
five-inch lengths by a gang of three saws. 

The logs have now been cut up into blocks about five 
inches long and three-quarters of an inch square, Fall- 
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ing, as they leave the saws, on an elevator belt, they are 
carried into an upper story, and, returned to the first 
floor, are deposited in troughs, whence they are fed to the 
turning lathes, of which there are several, each being 
capable of turning eighty pins per minute. They are 
then passed to the slotting-machine, in which a peculiar 
arrangement of knives, inserted in a circular saw, gives 
the slot the proper flange, after which they are automati- 
cally carried by elevator-belts to the drying-bins, on the 
second floor, where they are subjected to a high temper- 
ature, generated by steam-pipes, until thoroughly sea- 
soned. There are several of these bins, the largest of 
which has a capacity of 100 boxes, 72,000 pins, and the 
smaller ones fifty. 

The pins are now ready for polishing and packing. 
The polishing is accomplished by means of perforated 
cylinders, or drums, each capable of holding forty bushels, 
in which the pins are placed and kept constantly revoly- 
ing until they become as smooth as if polished by hand 
with the finest sandpaper. A few minutes before this 
process is completed a small amount of tallow is thrown 
in the drums with the pins, after which a few revolutions 
give them a beautiful, glossy look. 

The polishing drums are suspended directly over the 
packing counter, on the first floor of the mill, and, being 
thus immediately beneath the ceiling of the floor above, 
are readily filled through scuttles from drying bins on the 
second floor, and as easily emptied upon the counter 
below, where they are sorted into first and second grades, 
and packed into boxes of five gross each. The sorting 
and packing are done by girls. Two hundred and fifty 
boxes are packed perday. The market for clothes-pins is 
not confined to any one place, but is found nearly all over 
the world. 


ANN HATHAWAY. 


SHAKESPEARE’S marriage with the placid and apparently 
commonplace Ann Hathaway—and she was several years 
older than himself, to boot—seems, at first sight, as un- 
suitable as that of Burns with his ‘‘Bonny Jean.” Ann 
was ‘‘sonsy,” as we should say in Scotland, and good- 
natured ; and the union was far from an unhappy one for 
the poet, as it was probably a very fortunate match for 
posterity. Had he been caught by some rustic siren. who 
could have made cages as well as nets, he might never 
have come to trouble with his Justice Shallow, and might 
have realized a decent competency in the Stratford wool 
trade. As it was, he had broken bounds fora time before 
his genius rose soaring into the infinite. 

But few men have apparently been more indifferent to 
fame, although it is conceivable that the seeming indiffer- 
ence may have been born of serene self-assurance. Cer- 
tain it is that he scarcely gave a second thought to the 
offspring of his brain when they had rapidly taken shape 
under his flying fingers. He left the capital, when in 
the full flush of his fame, to come back contentedly to 
comparative obscurity in Stratford. And if his wife had 
something to forgive, she forgave it very freely, and we 
have no doubt made him exceedingly comfortable in his 
maturity. 

William Howitt has read in the Sonnets a very pretty 
and poetical story of Shakespeare’s vie batime and conju- 
gal relations. How far it may be fanciful we cannot say ; 
but we are inclined to think there must have been much 
more in Ann Hathaway than most of her husband’s biog- 
raphers have believed. It is unlikely, on the face of it, 
that Shakespeare should have married a woman whose 
soul did not ring responsively to some of the finer chords 
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SONG. 


THERE are dreams of bowers, 
Beautiful and blest, 
Filled with richest flowers, 
That disturb my rest; 
And, with rapture smiling, 
Though all stand reviling, 
They are still beguiling, 
My wan and wayward breast. 


Though I turn, I fly not- 

I may not depart; 

I would try, but try not, 

To release my heart. 
And my hopes are flying, 
And my friends are sighing, 
Still on dreams relying— 

I am bound by art. 


Thus the bright snake, coiling 

*Neath the forest tree, 
Wins the bird with wiling, 

To come down and see. 
Like that bird, the lover 
Round his fate will hover, 
Till the blow is over— 

And he falls like me. 


in his own. We suspect that in her fresh bloom and A SURE means of overcoming a dislike which we enter- 
simple modesty, as in the sweetness of the homely fra- | tain for any one is to do him a little kindness every day ; 
grance she diffused, she resembled some of those old- | and the way to overcome a dislike which another may 
fashioned garden-flowers the dreamer of the ‘‘ Midsummer | feel toward us is to say some little kind word of him 
Night’s Dream” loved so dearly. And if it were so, the | every day. 

happiest evenings of his life may have been those he | Prove yourself grateful. A grateful heart can never be 
passed with Ann at Shottery. a wicked heart. 
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THE FATE OF A FLIRT. 


He had soft brown eyes, pale, rather regular features, 
a graceful figure, white teeth, and a very telling smile. 
He was between eight-and-thirty and forty, and would, 
probably, so far as appearances go, remain at that age 
until he could not possibly keep up any longer. He had 
sufficient means to support him in a style of quiet elegance, 
a high social standing, and the usual accomplishments of 
men of his calibre. 

He could sing with great expression, pointing the song, 
with tender glances, at the present victim of his wiles ; he 
could draw gracefully, and was well up on all fashionable 
topies of the hour. As a dancer he was unrivaled ; but, 
with all these attractions, he awoke one morning to find 
himself labelled ‘‘ dangerous !” 


His last flirtation had been pronounced ‘‘a great deal. 


too bad !’’ by the leaders of his set ; and, with infinite 
wisdom, he resolved on ‘“‘rusticating ” until the affair 
should have blown over. 

You see, poor little Fay Maybrooke had been such an 
innocent, simple child, and such a happy favorite during 
her first season, that, when he turned from her, after 
winning her fresh little heart, and left her to fade into 
a quiet, green bed in a fashionable cemetery close by, 
mothers and fathers waxed wrathful and alarmed, and 
the most popular man of the day found himself tabooed 
in society. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Vance Vanceleigh 
looked abroad into the world, in order to find some 
unhackneyed spot in which to remain until the social 
atmosphere cleared again. 

Toa man of means, this was an easy task ; and in the 
month when the white roses were budding over Fay May- 
brooke, Mr. Vanceleigh found himself domesticated in the 
cottage of a fisherman, many miles from the city, and in a 
spot remote from the scream of a locomotive, or the possi- 
bility of receiving or sending a telegram. 

Old Pete Carne was no common toiler of the sea, for, 
though his fishing-smack was seldom moored in the little 
bay, four gigantic sons managed the broad acres of the 
old homestead farm, while two accompanied him on his 
fishing excursions, which were undertaken as much for 
pleasure as for profit. 

Six tall sons had Pete Carne, and three danghters—the 
boys, clean-limbed, bronzed young athletes, honest of 
heart and rough of speech, with a strong love for three 
things beneath the sun—the homestead, the wide sea, and 
their three sisters ; and the girls, such women as men see 
once or twice in a lifetime—large, statuesque, with an ex- 
uberance of life and beauty, and goodness of an uncon- 
ventional kind, that resembled the wild yet healthful 
breezes which came dashing into the fervid Summer 
across the broad Atlantic. They, in common with their 
brothers, possessed that wide honesty of soul which throws 
abroad so genial a glow that it blinds them to the want 
of it in others. If uninformed, they were intelligent ; if 
lacking the polish given by society, they possessed the 
untrammeled grace imparted by Nature. 

Morally and physically, they were fine young people, 
and it was little wonder that old Pete Carne, a stately, 
simple, hoary-headed man, should, as he took his place at 
the well-filled supper-table, look round the wide circle of 
blooming faces with a pride which was indeed pardon- 
able. At his right hand, in the seat of honor, was Mr. 
Vaneeleigh — rather more bronzed than when he left 
town, but as imperturbably elegant as ever. And oppo- 
site him, Margaret, the youngest of Pete’s nine children. 


Ata glance you could see that Judith and Grace were 
more handsome women than the slight, pale girl sitting 
so quietly between them ; but she was to them what the 
tender green foliage is to the richly colored blossom— 
her milder beauty toned down the vivid coloring of theirs, 
and both were gainers by the contrast. Margaret was 
just eighteen ; Grace, blooming, merry Grace, was tweaty ; 
and stately, dark-browed Judith would soon number 
twenty-seven years. 

It was plainly to be seen that Mr. Vanceleigh was a 
general favorite, as well with the men as with the girls, 
and, indeed, he spared no pains to make and keep up a 
favorable impression. 

Through the open doors of the red-tiled keeping-room, 
on one side a picture of Arcadian fields, with swaths of 
newly cut grass lying along them, was visible ; on the 
other, the glittering surface of the sea, heaving its billows 
of gold under the blaze of the setting sun. A mingled 
perfume of field and ocean pervaded the place, and the 
slender masts of the Pearl were visible, as she rocked on 
the long undulations of the bay below. 

The low murmur of the surf, mingled with the distant 
tinkling of cattle bells, and the drowsy buzz of insects, 
were all pleasantly suggestive, and the merry talk and 
laughter at the board, if rather loud and energetic, was 
something new and refreshing to the slightly used-up Mr. 
Vanceleigh. He rather enjoyed leaning back in his chair, 
idly pulling the grape-like clusters of red currants from 
their stalks, watching the picturesque group surrounding 
him, and joining in their lively talk. 

It was noticeable to one acquainted with the nature of 
the man, that he took very little notice of Margaret, 
while his relations with the elder girls were frankly agree- 
able. It was possible that, with the remembrance of Fay 
Maybrooke still fresh upon him, he was sufficiently mag- 
nanimous to forbear exerting his fascination upon this 
simple country girl, pleasant pastime as would have been 
the winning and breaking of so fresh and tender a heart. 

Judith and Grace, he speedily found, were rendered 
impervious to his tender glances, had he been minded to 
bestow them on them, by the simple fact that they were 
soon to wed men whom they frankly and entirely loved, 
and would have withered him with the scorn in their wide, 
black eyes, had they discovered him trying to oust their 
‘* bosoms’ lords ” from their thrones. 

As for Margaret herself, she was a shy child, and rarely 
lifted her hazel eyes to the face of her father’s guest. Sha 
was a pretty creature, with the delicate coloring of a sea- 
shell, a form scarcely yet rounded into the graceful curves 
of early womanhood, and still retaining the eyes and 
smile ofa child. Verily, Mr. Vance Vanceleigh was much 
to be commended for his generous forbearance ! 

Presently, the family meal being ended, each of the 
group separated to his or her business, and Mr. Vance- 
leigh, being left to himself, strolled round to a certain 
vine-screened corner in the garden, overlooking the sea, 
where of late he had taken to smoking his evening cigar. 
A little rustic bench stood in the shadow of the vines, 
and was at present occupied by two very usual objects in 
country life—a fat black kitten, between whose mischiev- 
ous paws lay a ball of blue, home-made yarn, and a par- 
tially finished sock, from which in its play it had managed 
to extract one of the shining knitting-needles ; and which, 
satisfied with its performance, now lay blinking lazily at 
Mr. Vanceleigh ; who, puffing at his cigar, came to the 
rescue of the sock, and had just succeeded in detaching 
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the yarn from the tenacious claws of the kitten, when the 
owner of the damaged work appeared, and proved to be 
Margaret, but no longer the silent, shy creature of a few 
minutes before. 

Her brown eyes did not fall before the welcoming 
ylance of his, but returned the glance with one to the full 
as tender. 

The sock fell to the ground, and, taking her little hand 
in his, he drew her down to the rustic seat. 

“Come at last, Margaret,” he said, tenderly stroking 
the short, child-like hair, and smiling one of his danger- 
our smiles into her eyes. 

The sun had by this time set, and the thin crescent of the 
new moon hung’‘low in the sky, while the atmosphere and 
dimly flushed sea yet retained something of the glory of 

. the departed day. 

A gently and melancholy wind stirred the vine-leaves, 
and the Fates seemed indeed propitious for the favorable 
display of Mr. Vanceleigh’s favorite accomplishment of 
flirtation. 

Well! he had known this child for six short weeks, 
and in the hollow of his cruel white hand he held her 
heart. His hackneyed phrases of tenderness, his honeyed 
words, had done their work well. It would not have 
suited him that clear-eyed Judith should, as Margaret 
proposed, be admitted to their confidence, and the pro- 
gress of affairs had hitherto been securely hidden from 
the family. 

Mr. Vanceleigh did not possess any considerable share of 
courage, and he held a very just and well-grounded idea 
that the Carne family would probably fiercely resent what 
he mentally termed his “‘ pour passer le temps ” intercourse 
with Margaret. Of course, it was nothing more. Before 
the fields of grain yonder were ripe for the harvest, they 
would have parted, assuredly, for ever ; and, while dim 
visions of more than elysian happiness were floating be- 
fore the eyes of the happy girl, as she leaned silently 
against her lover’s arm, he was vaguely speculating as to 
how she would “take” his contemplated desertion. 

If a vision of a certain little mound in Greenwood rose 
before him, it conveyed no warning, and implanted no 
single thrill of compunetion in his breast concerning his 
present occupation. He would go away, and remember 
her as merely one of the many whose affections he had 
sacrificed to his vanity—that is, if, in the whirl of his 
daily life, her very existence should ever recur to him, 
which was merely possible, as a retentive memory was 
certainly not one of his gifts. 

Presently he roused himself from his speculative mood, 
and, in a low voice, began to sing to her some grace- 
ful, trifling verses of his own, which musically enough 
rang to the changes on her own name. He had a certain 
gift of this kind, which distantly resembled genius, and 
which he found a valuable auxiliary, indeed, in his favor- 
ite pursuit. 

“You like my name, then ?” said Margaret, when the 
song was ended. 

He smiled down into her eyes, and quoted : 

“J'ai toujours sur mon coour écrite 
Le nom si doux de Marguerite,” 


and laughed lightly at the puzzled look in the hazel eyes 
which sought the interpretation in his. 
‘‘ A free translation of which, my pretty bird, is : 


“*Wor ever in my, heart is set 
The sweetest name of Margaret.’” 


“Por ever !” echoed Margaret, with a certain wistful- 
ness in her voice. ‘‘ Will you love my name and me for 
ever,” 


He rose and laughed, and lifted her from the bench in 
his arms, and kissed the questioning lips with such ten- 
derness, that she was more than answered. ‘Then he re- 
leased her somewhat hurriedly, for Judith’s voice was 
calling her, and Judith’s firm step was advancing toward 
them ; and, while the slight figure sped away through the 
silvery twilight, he relighted his cigar, and, smiling, sat 
under the vines in the quivering moonlight, until the 
chilly breath of the nightwind from the sea warned him 
into the house. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. Vanceleigh’s portmanteau was packed, and every- 
thing was in readiness for his departure, on the morrow, 
from the Carne Homestead. He had only one act to per- 
form before he should go ; and, having had considerable 
experience in such affairs, he did not allow it to trouble 
him materially, as he strolled slowly along the cliffs with 
Margaret, pale and sorrowful, by his side. 

That he was going to leave her she knew, and that 
knowledge alone would have wrung her tender heart ; but 
of late, without suspecting him of faithlessness to her, a 
shadow had crept into the sunshine of her happiness. 

He still spoke frequently of love, and he was more de- 
termined than ever on keeping their half-engagement a 
secret from the family. Yet it was at his request that, 
this evening, they had chosen the lonesome cliff-road for 
their last stolen walk. He could not forego the pleasure 
of watching her face when he should break to her the 
stern fact that the parting between them would be final, 
and here they were not likely to be interrupted. It was 
a necessary sacrifice to his all-absorbing vanity. 

The evening was ominous of storm. The sky westward 
was a dull, yet lurid sheet of crimson, imparting a san- 
guine hue to the leaden-colored and motionless ocean, and 
heavy banks of sulphur-tinged clouds were rolling in de- 
tached masses over the heavens. To the east lay a dense 
line of unbroken blackness, through which long flashos of 
lightning quivered, and the air was full of that mysterious 
vibration which portends a coming tempest. Occasion- 
ally a sudden gust of wind struck the ocean, scattering a 
shower of spray, and the ghostly forms of several white 
gulls glided close to the surface of the water. 

Their way lay over a narrow path leading along the face 
of the cliffs, at a considerable elevation from the water, 
and where the path terminated in a kind of recess in the 
rock, forming a sheltered resting-place, generally secure 
from interruption, and commanding a fine view of the 
ocean, 

Here Mr. Vanceleigh paused, and seating himself on a 
detached fragment of rock, drew Margaret down beside 
him, and for some moments neither spoke. 

I do not consider it necessary to relate here the terms in 
which he broke to the poor child his cruel purpose. He 
did it skillfully, and in a manner which, in all his experi- 
ences of the kind, had prevented the possibility of a 
‘“‘scene.” He assumed that they had both been acting a 
little graceful comedy, simply for amusement, and to 
while away the monotony of country life; but, unfortn- 
nately, he had not remembered the important fact that 
hitherto he had had to deal with the conventional young 
lady of society, who had been taught that one of the first 
duties of life was to keep her feelings, or at least the ex- 
pression of them, strictly under control. He was, there- 
fore, somewhat surprised, and most agreeably fluttered, 
by the burst of uncontrollable grief and wounded pride 
with which Margaret received his disclosure. He could 
have wished, perhaps, that her face had crimsoned, in- 
stead of paling to that death-like pallor, and that her 
dark eyes had flashed, in place of widening and darkening 
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as though she saw some ghastly spectre. She rose from 
the rock and faced him—the quickly gathering storm 
blowing the short, thick curls back from her face, her 
hands clasped together tightly, her eyes almost terrible 
in their piercing intensity as they scanned his features. 

By this time the storm was on them—the thunder roar- 
ing like heavy artillery, the lightning breaking in blinding 
cataracts of flame, while the ocean, like a partially aroused 
giant, was beginning to moan and toss under the lashing 
wind, which swayed the slender figure of Margaret as it 
might have done a lily-stem. She stood dangerously near 
the brink of 
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Fesrvary 12th, 1867, after going 480 miles chupper (on 
horseback), we were met about twenty miles from Te- 
heran by Major S—, the director of the Persian tele- 
graph department ; Mr. B——, my medical chief; and 
Messrs. T—— and M——,, secretaries of the English Lega- 
tion. They escorted us to a place called Kerrij, a palace 

of the Shah's, 


the cliff, and 
involuntarily 
Mr. Vancleigh 
started to his 
feet and 
stretched out 
his hand to 
draw her from 
her perilous 
position. Un- 
conscious of 
her danger, she 
drew quickly 
back, to escape 
the clasp of the 
white, treacher- 
ous hand ; her 
foot slipped ; 
and, with a 
single cry, 
drowned in a 
terrific roar of 
thunder, Mar- 
garet fell from 
the cliff into 
the slowly 
heaving sea, 
thewhite agony 
of her face il- 
lumined by a 
flash of light- 
ning so vivid, 
that it seemed 
like the univer- 
sal conflagra- 
tion of earth 
and sky. 

Nemesis had 
at length over- 
taken Mr. 
Vanceleigh. 
Until his death 
he saw but 
one scene—the 
white face of 
his victim, as the moaning waters closed over the golden 
head ; for the flash which had illuminated her drowning 
form had quenched for ever in him the glorious blessing 
of vision ; and, blind and alone, with the haunting horror 
of that scene ever before him, he wandered through 
foreign lands, seeking, but vainly, for the bliss which he 
should never know of—forgetfulness ! 


——————_——eeeE=e—SO OOOO 


Ammapmiry is the sunshine of the soul, which causes 
Smiles to bloom on the lips, and expands the heart as the 
Tays of the sun open the buds of the rose. 


NASR-ER-EDDIN, SHAH OF PERSIA. 


gave us a4 
sumptuous 
dinner, and we 
lay down to 
sleep in huge 
rooms, gay with 
paint, gilding 
and colored 
glass. A mighty 
brew of egg- 
flip prevented 
a wakeful 
night, and the 
next morning 
we rode over a 
muddy plain to 
Colonel S——’s 
house, in Tehe- 
ran, which was 
to be my home 
till I started 
for ‘‘down 
country.” 

Teheran 

struck me as 
a poor place, 
particularly 
from the out- 
side of the 
town; the 
streets were 
narrow, and the 
houses seemed 
mostly of plas- 
tered mud, or 
of mud alone, 
And when we 
reached Col. 
S——’s house, 
‘on the outside 
the prospect 
was not invit- 
ing, but no 
sooner were 
we inside than 
everything was comfortable ; good doors, good windows, 
carpets of great beauty, chairs—only try to do without 
these for a few days, and then, and then only, does one 
appreciate their comfort—big settees and divans, and a 
host of smart and attentive servants. Tea and pipes at 
once ; a warm bath, much needed, in prospect, and, above 
all, the freedom from the morning's call to boot-and - 
saddle at an unearthly hour. 

My especial chief, Mr. B——, soon appears, accompa- 
nied by his big black dog, Topsy, who comes into all the 
rooms and sits on all the settees ; there is a fine sense of 
liberty in this. Mr. B—— warns me that I must not 
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hope to make anything by the practice of medicine—that 
he never did, and I never shall; but that there is a fine 
field for gratuitous work. 

He then explains to me the Persian system of medicine. 
It has its advantages in its delightful simplicity. All dis- 
eases are cold or hot. All remedies are hot or cold. A 
hot disease requires a cold remedy, and vice-versa. 

Now, if the Persian doctor is called in, and has any 
doubt as to the nature of the disorder, he prescribes a hot 
remedy, let us say; if the patient gets better, he was 
right ; if worse, then he prescribes a cold remedy, and 
sticks to it. He thus gets over all need for diagnosis, all 
physiological treatment, and he cannot, according to his 
own lights, be wrong. 

Usually the Europc in doctor is distrusted, only called 
in when the patient is breathing his last, or by the very 
rich or very poor. 

The Persian New Year was about to commence, and, as 
there is always a jubilee reception of all the foreign am- 
bassadors by the Shah, it was decided that Colonel G—— 
should be presented at it by the minister, and I, too, was to 
have the pleasure of seeing the splendors of the Persian 
Court. 

New Year’s Day came; the excitement was great. It 
appeared that uniform of some sort was de rigueur, and 
Colonel G—— kindly lent me a blue frock-coat with 
many frogs, and a gold-laced cap ; a pair of uniform inex- 
pressibles with a broad red stripe, were got from some 
one else ; a cavalry sabre and a pair of buckskin gloves 
completed the semi-military appearance which is pos- 
sessed by officers of the English army on the stage ; there 
they always live in uniform, off it never ; a pair of-goloshes 
were also donned ! 

Off we all went on horseback. The streets were 
crowded ; every one, to the poorest, in new clothes, for 
the Persian, on this auspicious day, always puts on a 
new suit. 

The din was tremendous. Gradually we neared the 
palace, and getting down at one of the side doors of it, 
we entered in the order of our rank, the ambassador and 
Colonel G——, in full uniform, with cocked hats, leading 
the procession ; then came the secretaries, then the mis- 
sion-doctor, the major, then my chief, while I came last 
and least, the junior of all. 

Passing through many courtyards crowded with gran- 
dees and their servants, we came into a handsome apart- 
ment well provided with chairs ; there we found the other 
ambassadors and their suites, viz., the French, Russian 
and Turkish, who had preceded our party ; they were in 
full dress, and wore all their Orders. 

Pipes were handed round, and then trays of sherbet 
(iced water flavored with syrups) and coffee ; also a pro- 
fusion of sweetmeats. 

After some half hour the master of ceremonies—who 
was aprayed in the tall turban of cashmere shawls, the 
long robe of the same trimmed with fur, and the red 
stockings, that constitute the Court dress of Persia ; dec- 
orated with numerous Orders, and the portrait of his 
sovereign set in diamonds— preceded Mr. Alison, who, 
us the ‘‘doyen” of the ambassadors, took precedence of 
the other nationalities ; and ushered us in. 

A few of the royal bodyguard, or ‘‘ gholams,” with their 
guns in red cloth cases slung over their shoulders, stood 
about in motionless groups ; also some of the King’s min- 
isters and more favored servants chatted in whispers ; 
while at an open window sat the Shah-in-Shah, or King of 
Kings and Asylum of the Universe. 

The Shah was, on our entrance, no longer sitting, but 
lounged against a table; on it lay his jeweled sword, 


which, covered as it was with diamonds, literally glittered 
in the strong sunbeams—these also illuminated the jewels 
with which the King really blazed ; the royal plume, or 
‘‘jika,” of white feathers and diamonds, trembled on the 
black hat of finest Astrachan lambskin, shimmering with 
rays of many-colored light. 

T learnt afterward that as the Shah, if he sils himself, is 
obliged to give seats to the ambassadors, he avoided it by 
not sitting down, but lounged in the manner described. 
There was nothing particularly striking in the room; it 


! was much over-decorated, and in the most barbarous taste ; 


the carpets, however, were valuable. 

The ambassadors now all gave the King a military 
salute, and so did the suites and hangers-on. To this his 
Majesty returned a not over-gracious nod. The Kinz - 
now addressed them in turn, and each ambassador replied 
through his dragoman, or Oriental secretary, replying to 
the questions as to his sovereign’s health, and congratu- 
lating the Shah on his festival. Mr. Alison presented a 
new secretary, and introduced Colonel G——, who was 
favorably received, and in fluent and graceful Persian he 
replied to the Shah’s queries, and made somewhat of a 
speech on telegraph matters, which was also graciously 
received, the Shah assenting frequently. The King now 
unceremoniously left the room, and every one saluted. 

The royal salaam was over, and we struggled through 
the crowd within the palace to our horses at the gate, and 
rode home through a happy mob, having assisted at a 
great Persian festival. 

Captain Pierson, of whose division I was in medical 
charge, played the concertina, cornet and piano, and 
suggested to me as a pastime that he should teach me the 
cornet. To this T assented ; and the first thing was to 
learn to blow. The flat roof, at sunset, was my place to 
practice, and here I blew to my heart’s content. I only 
blew one note of various loudness, and to my astonish- 
ment found I had a rival, whose lungs were stronger than 
mine ; he, too, blew one note in rapid succession. I 
blew—he blew—but his were decidedly the stronger 
sounds, and he blew longer. I kept up my blowing, but 
soon came down, feeling my inferiority. 

The next night I was alone, my rival absent. I blew 
my one note in rapid succession, till I could blow no 
more. Suddenly I heard cries, and sounds of beating, 
and shouts of men and women—a row evidently. I blew 
on. 
Next morning the British agent, Syud Houssein (these 
native agents are appointed by the English Legation in 
lieu of consuls throughout Persia at the great cities ; they 
are really news-writers, but act as consuls, and look after 
English interests), came to Pierson with a long face, 
saying that a complaint had been made to him by the 
Governor, of the conduct of the sahibs in his (Pierson’s) 
house. 

It appears that when the bath is full of men, and the 
time allotted to them expires, the bath is cleared, and the 
bath-man, on ils being emply, blows on a buffalo-horn for 
a few minutes a succession of notes. This is the signal to 
the expectant women, and so on, when the time for the 
ladies expires for the men. The bath-man wus my un- 
known rival. 

The day before, the bath being full of women, I pro- 
ceeded to our roof to indulge in cornet practice. My 
efforts, alas ! were so like the solos of the bath-man, that 
the men of our quarter rushed to, and into the sacred pre- 
cincts of, the bath. The women who were inside were 
furious at the unexpected intrusion, and called on their 
male relatives for protection. A fight ensued, which only 
ceased on both parties uniting to give the innocent bath- 
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man a sound thrashing; which, having thoroughly ac- 
complished to their satisfaction, and broken his buffalo 
horn, they retired—hine ile lachryme. The matter was 
soon explained, and a small present consoled the beaten 
bath-man, and I gave up the cornet. 

On Pierson’s return to Hamadan, I gladly prepared to 
start with him for Kermanshah. My traps were not 
numerous—a folding-table, four chairs, a tressel bedstead, 
and two bullock-trunks formed one load ; and my bedding 
in a case, made of carpet, bound with leather, and sur- 
mounted by my head-man, another; my groom was 
perched on a third, sitting on the clothing of the two 
horses, and carrying their head and heel ropes and the 
stable spade, with which their bed of ‘‘pane” (dried 
horse-dung) is prepared at night, and the copper bucket 
for watering them. 

The cook, with all his batterie de cuisine, had the fourth, 
and Ramazan and the contents of the dispensary took two 
more. I think another was charged with bottled beer, 
and, of course, we each rode our horses. The stages 
were : 
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Kermanshah looks well, and appears surrounded by a 
grassy plain, a very unusual sight in Persia. The town 
had an air of prosperity, and the people were well fed 
and well clothed. It occupied several small hills, and 
hence appeared considerably larger than it was. 

Like all Persian towns, the streets were narrow, and 
save in the bazars, in which were the shops, one saw 
nothing but dead walls, each house having an arched en- 
trance closed by a heavy, unpainted wooden door, with 
many big nails in it. 

The causeway was generally some three feet wide, and 
raised a yard from the ground, and frequently ran on both 
sides of a path a yard wide and often two feet deep in 
mud or water, looking like a ditch, but it was really the 
road (save the mark!) for horses, mules and camels. 
Many of the houses were built of burnt bricks, and the 
place seemed busier than Hamadan. I noticed many 
Arabs about wearing the gay Bagdad dress, with fez and 
small turban. The town was straggling, with many open 
spaces. 

I continued to stay with Pierson, not moving into my 
own quarters till he left Kermanshah. 

When orders came that the line from Teheran via Hama- 
dan and Kermanshah was to be handed over to the Per- 
sians, I received orders to march across country to 
Ispahan, to which station I was now appointed. 

We started—Mr. Hughes. clerk in charge of Kerman- 
shah office, and his wife ; Sergeant Hockey, line inspector, 
and his wife ; and two signallers, all of whom, with my- 
self, were transferred to the Ispahan section. 

We went as far as Kanzawar upon the post-road toward 
Hamadan, and then turned off on a less-known route to 
Ispahan, via Khonsar and Gulpigon. 

A ridiculous incident oceurred to us near Khonsar. As 
we were marching across an immense plain, we noticed 
men in a crowd on the side of the mountains ; they were 
all armed, and seemed over a hundred in number. We 
were considerably alarmed to see that they ran in a body 
toward our caravan, which we had no doubt would now 
be looted, for what were three revolvers and a cavalry 
sabre against a hundred armed men? The muleteers ran 
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away, shouting ‘Doz, doz!” ‘ (Thieves, thieves !’”) We 
could not save ourselves by flight, for two of the party 
were married—Mr. Hughes and Sergeant Hockey—and 
their wives were in palikees, or covered paniers, on the 
mules. 

The armed crowd advanced at a run ; we put ourselves 
on the supposed danger-side of the caravan. The mules 
had all stopped when the drivers ran away, and to our de- 
light we found that the armed men were merely somo 
villagers who had fled to the mountains rather than pay 
excessive taxes. These poor fellows begged us to inter- 
cede with the Governor of Ispahan for them on our ar- 
rival, which we promised to do. Our muleteers, seeing 
there was no fighting, now returned ; we put up our re- 
volvers, and on we went. 

At length we arrived in Julfa, the Armenian village on 
the further side of the Ispahan River, after seventeen days’ 
marching from Kermanshah, and two occupied by our 
halt in Gougas. We had found the grass and youns 
wheat high there, and plenty of lambs to be bought ; but 
Ispahan was not so forward, the trees being only just in 
leaf, and weather cold. 

Almost as soon as I arrived in JulfaI received a visit 
from the primce’s hakim-bashi, Mirza Abdul Wahab. 
This gentleman, a native of Kashan, had received his 
medical education in Paris, and was an M.D. of its 
University. He described his life in Ispahan as dull in 
the extreme, that he was never off duty save when the 
prince-governor was asleep, and that his anxieties on 
account of the vagaries of his charge were great. Tha 
Mirza had spent seven years in France, and had married 
there ; he bad also two native wives (his French wife after- 
ward came to Teheran, but soon returned to France). Ho 
complained of the many hours he had to stand, etiquette 
forbidding any other attitude in the prince’s presence. 
He told me that he had to read poetry to his Royal High- 
nes for many hours each day. 

“Not that I mind reading poetry,” said he ; “ but no 
one listens, which is provoking in the extreme.” 

The doctor told me of the trials and troubles of his 
position, his long hours of duty, and his many anxieties 
when his young charge was ill. 

‘“‘Your arrival is a great thing,” he said ; ‘‘you can 
speak as I cannot dare to, and you can insist on proper 
directions being carried out. At present, when the prince 
is indisposed, all the visitors and all the old women pre- 
scribe, and as he ¢ries all the remedies, he becomes really 
ill.” 

I went to the principal bazar of the town to buy car- 
pets, for I had disposed of most of my own on leaving 
Kermanshah, to lessen the weight of my luggage. I was 
shown several hundred carpets, some fonr by seven 
yards, down to little rugs a yard square. Some of the 
finer carpets astonished me by their beauty, and also their 
price—forty pounds was a usual figure for a large and 
handsome carpet. 

The finer and more valuable carpets were not new—in 
fact, few really good carpets are made nowadays. At 
the time I am speaking of (sixteen years ago), the magenta 
aniline dyes were unknown to the carpet-makers of Persia, 
and all the colors except the greens were fast. Nowa- 
days the exact reverse is the case. A very brilliant carpet 
is produced, and if 2 wet handkerchief is rubbe| on it, 
the colors come off; these are not fast, and the carpet is 
worthless. 

The aniline dyes are particularly used in the Meshed 
carpets, and as these are the showiest and most attractive 
they are largely exported. Of course a native will not 
look at them, for when he buys w carpet he expects it to 
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last at leasta century. He is generally not disappointed. 
One sees many carpets which are quite fifty years old with 
scarcely a sign of wear. 

At the time of which I am speaking, carpets had very 
seldom been exported from Persia, and consequently 
there was no rubbish manufactured ; now (1883) it is 
quite different ; if a very good carpet is wanted, an old 
one must be bought. 

The principal, crop in the neighborhood of Ispahan is 
the poppy ; this is the white variety, and has heen grown 
with great success in Persia, particularly in Ispahan. It 
has enriched the peasants, but rendered grain and other 
produce much dearer, as, of course, much less is culti- 
vated. The young plants are carefully thinned till they 
are a foot apart, and the ground is kept clear of weeds. 
When the poppy is in flower, and just as the petals are 
about to fall, the laborers, principally under the direction 
of men from Yezd, who are supposed to understand the 
method of collecting opium better than the rest of the 
Persians, score the seed-vessels with a small three-bladed 
knife, making three small gashes an eighth of an inch 
apart and three-quarters or half an inch long at one cut. 
This operation is performed in the afternoon. From these 
gashes the opium exudes in tears, and these are carefully 
collected at early dawn. The process is repeated a 
second, and even a third time. 

And here lies the danger of the opium-crop. Shoulda 
shower of heavy rain descend the product is absolutely 
nil, the exuded opium being all washed away by the rain. 
All around Ispahan, where there is good land, and it is 
not exhausted, nothing can be seen for miles but these 
fields of white poppies, and the scenery is thus rendered 
very monotonous. 

The cost of living in Persia is very low ; and to give an 
insight into the actual expense of housekeeping, I may 
say that on about five hundred pounds a year I was able 
to live in Ispahan, keeping— 
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These servants all clothed themselves, and were not fed 
by me, save in sharing the remnants of the meals. 

About fourteen pounds of tobacco was expended in my 
house, at a cost of eight kerans, each month. 

A substantial breakfast of three or four courses was 
served at twelve, tea and a snack being taken on waking. 
And a solid meal of four courses and a desert was taken at 
eight as dinner. Tea and cakes at four, previous to the 
daily ride. 

The bill for messing myself, my wife, two children, and 
our English nurse, together with our horse-keep for five 
horses, our house-rent being included, and the servants’ 
pay, was about thirty-five pounds a month. Of course 
our English nurse’s wages were not included in this, nor 
our bill for European wines and tinned provisions. These 
latter were, however, quite needless, save when traveling, 
when it is difficult to obtain supplies, or anything but 
the roughest food. I found the cost of living pretty 
much the same in Ispahan, Teheran and Shiraz. At 
Tlamadan and Kermanshah prices used to be much less, 
but are now, I think, nearly the same. 


LION AND SUN. 


Early in June 1869 I left under orders for Shiraz. 

There is little enough to be seen in a march from Ispa- 
han to Shiraz, and the greater part of the journey was 
done at night to avoid the heat. 

Kum-i-shah, a large city, with many shrines and a great 
resort of pilgrims, is not seen much of by the tired tray- 
eler. Abadeh is little more than a large village ; while 
Dehbeed, the coldest place in Persia, save in the high 
mountains, has merely a telegraph-office and post-house, 
the caravanserai being in ruins. Beyond this, one comes 
to Murghab and the tomb of Cyrus. Then the Persepolis 
plain, with Persepolis (Takht-i-Jemshid) and Naksh-i-Rus- 
tam on the opposite side of the valley. 

To those who desire to get a graphic and correct ac- 
count of Persepolis, I would recommend Ussher’s ‘‘ Jour- 
ney from London to Persepolis,” p. 533. All that can he 
said about it is said by him, and, being no archeologist, 
it would be impertinence were I to attempt a description. 
I have often passed it, and when marching have frequently 
visited it ; but my curiosity was always exceeded by my 
anxiety to either reach Shiraz, or proceed on my journey 
to Ispahan. Accurate as he is, I regret to see that Ussher 
perpetuates the legend of the Miana bug, winding it up 
with the pathetic sentence : ‘‘ All vital energy fading away 
from the emaciated frame, the victim perishes at the end, 
a prey to the fatal venom” ( p. 654, ibid.). 

After a fifteen days’ march over desolate plains without 
any sign of vegetation, save sparse gardens round some 
few of the villages and the green valley of Yezdicast (or 
Yzdecast as the natives call it), the view of Shiraz is cer- 
tainly grand and pleasing. 

Of course, distance lends enchantment, and it looks so 
clean and so cool, particularly after fifteen days’ march- 
ing, that a strong contrast is presented to most Persian 
towns, whose mud walls, as a rule, are seen from afar. 

Shiraz is, however, embowered in gardens and cultiva- 
tion. On the right, the Bagh-i-No, or New Garden; on 
the left, the Bagh-i-Jahn-i-ma, the Garden of my Soul, 
full of cypresses, which give, from their peculiar deep 
green, a coolness to the scene very rarely seen in Persia ; 
little oases of garden can be seen in the well-cultivated 
and smiling plain beyond the whitish city, and within the 
walls are the palaces of the governor, with their gardens 
full of trees, and numerous large private houses, whose 
gardens are ornamented by huge planes. 

The green swamps of Karabagh, to which Shiraz prob- 
ably owes its unhealthiness, bound the view ; but overthe 
mist that hangs above them tower the dark purple moun- 
tains that bound the Shiraz valley. 

One soon finds out that one has reached another coun- 

. Instead of the thrift of the Ispahani and his mor. 
tified look—his dress mecde purely for comfort and 
economy, and his donkey or ambling pony—the Shirazi 
smiling, joking, singing, clad, if he can by any means at- 
tain it, in gayest-colored silk, the turban frequently dis- 
carded, even among the aged, for the jaunty hat of finest 
cloth or lambskin, the well-dyed and kept mustaches, and 
the long love-locks, with the hat of the smallest size and 
latest mode coeked with a knowing air among the beaux ; 
the universal pistols at the holsters, the well-appointed 
and gay horse-trappings, and the well-bred, weil-fed, 
well-groomed horses, all with some breed in them, like 
their riders. These men are a different race from the 
more northern Persians ; polite, at times débonnuire, they 
seem to enjoy life, and are in no way the down-trodden 
race that the Ispahani seems ; with them it is a word and 
a blow. There is little fanaticism and some religion. 
Greyhounds, hawks, and even half-bred hunting dogs of 
sorts abound, and all are clean and well-looking. 
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As one approaches the walls, which are much ruined 
and surrounded by a dry ditch, the garden of Dilgoosha 
(heartsease), the property of the Kawam, the hereditary 
calamter or mayor of the town, and another huge Govern- 
ment garden, the Bagh-i-Takht (or throne-garden), with 
numerous private ones stretching in every direction, vary- 
ing in size from two to one hundred and fifty acres, come 
into sight. 

The dry bed of the river—it is only running say for two 
months in early Spring, and is at times for a day or two 
a raging torrent—is now crossed by a steep bridge, and 
I canter off to our superintendent’s (Captain St. J——) 
quarters by a road skirting the town ditch, thus avoid- 
ing a march through the crowded bazars. 

Here Shiraz wine is given me for the first time, and I 
am sadly disappointed ; it is intensely bitter, and not 
very clear (when I first came to Shiraz it was only bottled 
for sending up country); it is very strong and very 
genuine, however. After some years I got used to it, and 
cared for no other native wine than what Moore calls 
“‘the yellow weepings of the Shiraz vine,” which rather 
looks as if he pronounced it Shi-raz, whereas the real 
sound is Shee-rarz. 

The climate is much hotter than Ispahan ; snow is rare, 
though at times very heavy. At night, as a rule, during 
three months of the year, one sleeps on one’s roof in the 
open air. {ntermittent fever, diarrhawa, dysentery and 
typhoid are frequent. Guinea-worm among those who 
have come from the Persian Gulf is often seen, and 
cholera of a severe type is a frequent epidemic ; diph- 
theria and small-pox are rife. Shiraz is not a healthy 
place, and drink in this hot climate has many victims. 
Ophthalmia, too, isa great scourge, but phthisis here is 
happily unknown, and is rare in Persia. 

The famine was now setting-in in Persia seriously—for 
two years not a drop of rain had fallen ; the crowds of pro- 
fessional beggars were reinforced by really hungry people, 
thefts from shops became common, as did burglaries, and 
the roads were now very unsafe. In the corn-chandlers’ 
shops very small supplies of grain were seen, and these 
much adulterated by the addition of dust, stones, ete. 
The bakers baked as little bread as they could, mixing 
their dough in as small quantities and as slowly as pos- 
sible; the loaves became gradually worse and worse, 
though the price remained nominally the same. The 
coarse barley-bread ceased to be baked altogether, and at 
last the bakers refused to sell to the crowds which formed 
at their shop doors, unless they were their regular custom- 
ers, and then only for ready money, and one small loaf to 
each person, selling by weight being discontinued alto- 
gether. All who had enough ready money laid in a store 
of grain and flour. | 

Those who had cheap horses and donkeys sold them, 
and the price of the cheaper class of horses fell very low, 
till at last beasts were turned out as worthless, and killed 
and eaten by the poor. 

Meat fell in price, but this did not much help those 
who had no money to buy even bread. Large establish- 
ments were suddenly reduced ; the armies of hangers-on, 
who live on the leavings of the rich and their attendants, 
were now thrown upon the streets. Many of the bakers 
and butchers closed their shops and fled. 

Mule-hire rose to an almost prohibitive price, and it 
must be remembered that this, in a country where all 
transport is by mule and camel, meant the paralysis of 
‘rade. All the animals, save of the very rich, presented a 
half-starved appearance, In the waste grounds near the 
towns, and by the sides of the high roads, lay the bodies 
of dead and dying mules and horses, 
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Flour became adulterated, and was ground at home by 
the consumers. Grandees and merchants began to lay in 
stores of grain from their villages, disposing of none, al- 
though an enormous profit could be obtained on the con- 
tents of their granaries. The Governors of the towns 
seized grain, or paid for it a nominal price, and sealed it 
up in the public or Government grain stores. Provender 
on the high roads became unattainable. 

Prices, though steadily rising for all descriptions of 
cereals, suddenly dropped on the hope of rain, only to 
rise in a few hours to a still more serious figure. The 
lower classes began to pledge and sell their copperware, 
tools, arms and clothing. In the post-houses, where 
from six to ten horses were generally kept, only two, and 
at times none, were seen. 

Villagers in quest of food began now to pour into the 
towns, and remained herding in starving crowds in the 
mosques, having neither the means nor the strength to 
return to their homes. The charity of the Persians them- 
selves was nearly exhausted, for each rich man had to 
feed his crew of hungry servants and their families. The 
few unorganized attempts to feed the poor resulted in 
the crushing to death of several, and the one loaf of bread 
doled out to each person on these rare occasions only 
served to prolong their sufferings. Children now began 
to be deserted in the streets, the dead and dying to be 
seen frequently, the greater portion of the bazar to be 
closed, typhoid to be rife, and crimes of violence to be 
frequent. 

And now came the first funds from England, from the 
Persian Relief Committee. In each town the money was 
husbanded, and relief given in the way most efficient and 
economical, Money was found to be the most safe plan, 
at all events in Shiraz, of which I speak from experience, 
for any attempt to buy bread in quantities failed, and 
caused an immediate rise in price. Very many applicants 
were sent away ; relief in the shape of a numbered ticket, 
entitling the bearer, whose person was described in a 
book kept for the purpose, to weekly relief in money, 
was given to the utterly destitute. The difficulty of de- 
ciding on the claims of the various applicants was great, 
and in many cases which had to be denied permanent 
relief, temporary alms were given. 

A large house was rented, and in it were placed all the 
deserted orphans found in the streets ; these were mostly 
the children of villagers, though some were those of 
townspeople. These children were plainly but comfort- 
ably clothed in the ordinary dress of well-to-do Persian 
villagers, and well and regularly fed. They were placed 
under the care of an intelligent and humane Persian, who 
really did his duty to them, and were regularly inspected 
by the members of the Relief Committee ; also they were 
frequently seen at unexpected times. The poor emaci- 
ated bundles of rags soon developed into strong, healthy 
children, and the regular food, comfortable quarters and 
good clothes did wonders, Most of the staff took one or 
two into their service. 

Many villagers came in and claimed their children, and 
these were often loath to leave their clean quarters and 
good food, to return to hard drudgery and rags in their 
native villages. 

Terrible stories are extant of what happened in certain 
places, and there is no doubt of the truth of many of 
these. ‘That the people ate grass and the carrion, that 
they lived on the blood at the publie slau ghter-houses, 
that they having sol] all, also sold their children, is 
within my personal knowledge. Cannibalism, too was 
proved. In fine. had it not been for tlio exertions of the 
Persian Relief Committee in London, the ravages of the 
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A PERSIAN SCHOOL. 


famine would have only ended in the temporary depopu- 
lation of the south and centre of Persia. 

In the garden of Jahn-i-ma (my soul) is the grave of 
Rich, the traveler: he died in Shiraz when fon his road 
home. Close to this garden, in a small cemetery having 
a mud mosque, is the monolith covering the grave of the 
poet Hafiz ; it is a huge block of Yezd marble, beautifully 


carved with verses from the writings of the poet. The 
Yezd marble is very similar in appearance to alabaster. 
It is a favorite place of resort of the literary, who may be 
frequently seen reading the works of the poet, and smok- 
ing or meditating over histomb. Around him are buried 
many who looked on his works as religious and inspired 
writings ; some, and the major portion of educated 
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1,3. Water-vases, 2,10, Debeh (powder-flasks), 4. Small Knife. 5, Buckle, 6. Kamah (small sabre). 7,9, Drums and Drumsticks. 
8. Kandjar, 11, Cake. 12. Spoon. 13, Bowl. 14, Glass, 15, Fruitdush, 


PERSIAN ARMS AND DOMESTIC ARTICLES. 
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Persians, simply consider Hafiz as an Anacreontic 
dreamer, and his werks the wuys of wickedness made 
bright. 

A mile off is the tomb of Saadi, another poet, the 
author of the moral tales upon whose teaching the mental 
course of most Persians is guided. The first story forms 
the keynote to this system, and explains the otherwise 
mysterious course pursued by most Orientals, who 
usually prefer the crooked to the straight. The tale is 
well known, and I may be permitted to quote it from 
memory. All these ‘“‘moral tales” are very concise. It 
is as follows : 

“Once a great king, having overcome his enemies in 
battle, caused the principal captives to be brought bound 
into his presence. On their arrival they commenced to 
revile him. The monarch, being ignorant of their lan- 
guage, turned to his minister and requested him to ex- 
plain their speech. The minister, instead of faithfully 
repeating their sentiments, said, that overcome with the 
magnificence of the king, they were expressing their 
astonishment at his greatness, and imploring his clemency. 
The king, pleased, ordered their release. The moral is, 
‘It is better to tell a lie that produces good, than to tell the 
truth which produces evil.’ ” 

The long nights of the fasting month of Ramazan, 
which the great majority of the people rigorously observe, 
tasting neither food nor water, nor even smoking, from 
sunrise to sunset, are enlivened by numerous festivities ; 
dinner-giving takes place throughout the month, and the 
number of pipes smoked till two a.m. is considerable. 
The story-tellers are now in great request, and drive a 
roaring trade, going from house to house. Poetry, too, is 
much recited and read aloud, the favorites being Saadi, 
Hafiz and Firdusi. Story books, cheaply printed and 
roughly illustrated, are much read. They mostly contain 
short tales. 

The reading of poetry is much in vogue among the 
upper classes to promote sleep / and even the most igno- 
rant can rattle off long recitations. So common is the 
habit of introducing poetry, that Europeans are looked on 
as very ignorant, because their conversation is prosaic ; 
and one of the staff obtained, in a curious manner, quite a 
reputation as a well-read man. He was acquainted with 
one (and only one) verse of Persian poetry, a very well- 
known one. It was this : 


“For the mole on tho cheek of that girl of Shiraz 
I would give away Samarkand and Bokhara.” 


Now the gentleman, on the mention of the word mole, 
cheek, girl, Shiraz, Samarkand or Bokhara, would instantly 
introduce the quotation ; and as Shiraz was the town we 
lived in, and Central Asian affairs are continually on the 
tapis, Samarkand and Bokhara, unlikely words as they 
were for general conversation, were invariably introduced, 
and the inevitable quotation made. Unfortunately an- 
other member of the staff, jealous of his rival’s reputation, 
betrayed him, and Othello’s occupation went. 

The character of the Persian, as it appears to me, is that 
of an easy-going man with a wish to make things pleasant 
generally. He is hospitable and obliging, as honest as 
the general run of mankind, anTis specially well disposed 
to the foreigner. Home virtues among the Persians are 
many ; he is very kind and indulgent to his children, and 
as a son his respect for both parents is excessive, de- 
veloped in a greater degree to his father, in whose pre- 
sence he will rarely sit, and whom he is in the habit of 
addressing and speaking of as ‘‘ master”; the full stream 
of his love and reverence is reserved for his mother ; 
and an undutiful son or daughter is scarcely known. 
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No act of serious import is ever undertaken without the 
advice of the mother; no man would think, for instance, 
of marrying contrary to his mother’s advice ; and by the 
very poorest the support of their parents would never be 
looked on asa burden. Respect for the aged is univer- 
sal ; ‘‘ this gray beard” is a common term of respect ; and 
an aged man or woman will frequently give an opinion 
unsolicited, and such advice is often requested, and 
always listened to as valuable. 

To the poor, Persians are unostentatiously generous ; 
most of the rich have regular pensioners, old servants or 
poor relations who live on their bounty, and though 
there are no workhouses, there are in ordinary times no 
deaths from starvation ; and charity, though not organized, 
is general. 

The Persian is, I regret to say, a liar, but Oriental ex- 
aggeration and a tendency ‘‘to run into poetry,” as Mr. 
Wegg said, perhaps accounts for much of this. After a 
time one learns to mentally discount the statements made 
by the natives, and habit generally enables one to do this 
correctly. All ranks of society exaggerate and draw the 
long bow. 

The giving of the lie is no insult in Persia. Among 
the natives a common expression is, ‘‘ You are lying,” and 
the general reply is merely to asseverate the statement by 
an oath, no indignation whatever being shown at the 
charge. 

The costume of the Persians may be shortly described 
as fitted to their active habits. The men invariably wear 
an unstarched shirt of cotton. This is sewn with white 
silk, cotton as a sewing material being unknown; it is 
often, particularly in the south of Persia, elaborately em- 
broidered about the neck. 

The ‘‘zerejumah,” or trousers, are of cloth among the 
higher classes, particularly those of the military order, 
who affect a garment of a tightness approaching that worn 
by Europeans. But the ordinary ‘zerejumah” is of 
cotton, white or dyed blue, or at times red, cut very loose, 
and exactly similar to the ‘‘ pyjamas” worn by Europeans 
in India. They are held up by a thin cord of red or 
green silk, or cotton, round the waist, and the laboring 
classes, when engaged in heavy or dirty work, or when 
running, generally tuck the end of these garments in 
under the cord, which leaves their legs bare and free to 
the middle of the thigh. 

The amplitude of these loose garments enables the Per- 
sian to sit without discomfort on his heels, his usual mode 
of sitting, for chairs are only used by the rich, great, or 
Europeanized ; and it is a common thing for a visitor, if 
on familiar terms, to ask to be allowed to sit on his heels, 
as the unaccustomed chair ¢ires him. 

Over the shirt and “ zerejumah ” comes the “ alkaluk,”’ 
generally of quilted chintz or print. This is a closely- 
fitting garment, collarless, with tight sleeves to the 
elbow, whence to the wrist are a number of little metal 
buttons ; these are fastened in Winter and left open in 
Summer. 

Above this is the coat, or ‘‘ kemmercheen,”’ a tunic of col- 
ored calico, silk, satin, moiré, cloth, Cashmere or Kerman 
shawl, gold-embroidered silk, satin or velyet, according 
to the time of year and the purse or position of the wearer. 
This, like the alkaluk, is open in front, and shows the 
shirt. 

Over the kemmercheen is worn the kolajah, or coat. 
This is, as a rule, cast off in Summer, save on formal oc- 
easions ; as when the wearer is performing his functions 
or making a call, and is often borne by a servant or car- 
ried over the shoulder by the owner himself. Itis of 
cloth, shawl or camel-hair cloth, and is invariably 
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lined throughout with either silk or cloth, flannel, or 
even fur. 

The abba, or camel-hair cloak of the Arab, is often 
worn by travelers, priests and horsemen. The priests 
particularly affect it; it is a very picturesque garment, 
warm and waterproof, also very light. Some of these 
abbas are very expensive, though plain; while others, 
much embroidered in gold, are given as dresses of honor 
to the middle classes and priests, and are used at wed- 
dings, ete. 

The ‘‘kola,” or hat, is of cloth or sheepskin, on a frame 
of pasteboard. The most expensive are made of the black 
skin of the foetal lamb. Strange to say, these skins usu- 
ally go to Europe to be dyed—I believe to Leipzig. The 
commoner people wear colored lambskin hats, as gray, or 
even sheepskin, with the wool long. The fashions in 
hats change yearly ; they are generally affected by the 
military and noker (servant) class, by courtiers and 
beaux, and are usually worn with a knowing cock. The 
Ispahani merchant, and the Armenian, at times wear a 
very tall one. 

The costume of the women has undergone considerable 
change in the last century ; it is now, when carried to the 
extreme of the fashion, highly indecent, and must be very 
uncomfortable. 

' The garment doing duty as a chemise is called a perhan ; 
it is, with the lower orders, of calico, white or blue, and 
comes down to the middle of the thigh, leaving the leg 
nude. Among the upper class it is frequently of silk. 
At Shiraz it is often of fine cotton, and elaborately orna- 
mented with black embroidery ; among the rich it is 
often of gauze, and much embroidered with gold thread, 
pearls, etc. With them it often reaches only to the navel. 

The head is usually covered with a chargat, or large 
square of silk or cotton, embroidered. 

A jika, a jeweled, feather-like ornament, is often worn 
at the side of the head, while the front hair, cut to a level 
with the mouth, is brought up in love-locks on either 
cheek. Beneath the chargat is generally a small kerchief 
of dark material, worn to set off the complexion, and pre- 
serves the chargat. Only the edge of this is visible. The 
ends of the chargat cover the shoulders, but the gauze 
perhan, quite transparent, leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion. The breasts and chest are very visible, and the 
abdomen is quite bare. 

On state occasions, or with women who aim at beanty, 
the face is always painted more or less, and a profusion of 
jewelry worn. This is of the most solid description, the 
gold some twenty-three carats fine, and quite flexible. No 
hollow jewelery is worn, intrinsic value being what is 
aimed at. 

Silver is only worn by the very poor ; coral only by 
negresses, 

Necklaces and bracelets are much worn, and numerous 
chains with scent-caskets attached to them; while the 
arms are covered with clanking glass bangles, called 
“‘ Alangu,” some twenty, even, of these hoops being worn 
on the arm. 

The outdoor costume of the Persian women is quite 
another thing ; enveloped in a huge blue sheet, with a 
yard of limen as a vail, perforated for two inches square 
with minute holes, the feet thrust into two huge bags of 
colored stuff, a wife is perfectly unrecognizable, even by 
her husband, when out of doors. The dress of all is the 
same ; save in quality or costlimess the effect is similar. 
And yet with such a hideous disguise, a Persian coquette 
will manage te let the curious know if she have a good 
face and eye, by lifting her vail in a sly and half-timid 
way. The only thing I know exceeding in folly tho 
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chimney-pot hat, is the outdoor dress of the Persian 
woman. Expensive, ugly, uncomfortable, hot in Summer, 
cold in Winter, words fail to express its numerous dis- 
advantages ; it has one positive quality—as a disguise 
it is perfect, and its use favors the intrigues rife in the 
country. 

As for the children, they are always when infants 
swaddled ; when they can walk they are dressed as little 
men and women, and with the dress they often, nay 
generally, ape the manners ; a Persian child of the upper 
class being a master of etiquette, an adept at flattery, and 
a mirror of politeness. It is a strange custom with the 
Persian ladies to dress little girls as boys, and little boys 
as girls, till they reach seven or eight years ; this is often 
done for fun, or on account of some vow, oftener to avert 
the evil eye. 

The great amusement of the Persian women of every 
rank is the bath. Generally three or four hours in the 
week are passed by the very poorest in the “ hammam.” 
As for the wealthier, they have baths in their own houses, 
and use them almost daily. The middle classes make 
parties to go to the hamman, and assist each other in the 
various processes of shampooing, washing with the 
‘«keesa,” or rough glove, and washing the hair with pipe- 
clay of Shiraz—a plan, by the way, which it is worth 
while to follow, for the hair is rendered thereby cleaner 
than when eggs are used. The pipe-clay is made up in 
little round cakes much resembling biscuits. 


THE JAPANESE LOVE OF NATURE. 


Tue singular charms of their land have developed an 
wsthetic side to the character of the people that is dis- 
coverable not only in their intense love of flowers, but, 
indeed, as well in the passionate admiration of attractive 
views of land and sea. As landscape gardeners they are 
artists, creating marvels of picturesque beauty on an area 
of ground that others would think it hopeless to attempt 
improving. On all the roads and pathways throughout 
the country, wherever there is an especially fine view to 
be obtained, a resting-place is to be found, and rustic 
seats provided for the convenience of the wayfarer ; and 
wherever there is travel sufficient to warrant it, there will 
be found tea-houses, located at every point of more than 
ordinary attraction as regards scenery. 

The Japanese are lovers of Nature in all its phases. 
Their life may be said to be in full communion with the 
natural. All their temple grounds, and places devoted to 
wayside shrines, are indicative of their appreciation of the 
beautiful. Groves of trees encompass these places. No 
one is found without its surroundings of forest growth, 
and in most cases high elevations are selected, from which 
the view is fine and extended, on which to build their 
temples. It is the same with the burial-places of the 
dead. Under the sighing branches of the cedars and 
pines the dead are placed, to await the final destiny of all 
things, and their tombs are decorated with garlands and 
wreaths of fresh flowers, placed by loving and reverent 
hands. 

The religion of the people brings them into unison with 
nature, for that they see their gods in all that surrounds 
them. Their legends tell of strange manifestations of 
power in the creation of their land, and the production of 
what they eat and what their eyes look upon. Gods of the 
hills and mountains, gods of the sea and gods of the flow- 
evs, ave to them verities and not conceptions, tangible 
forms and not myths. In worshiping at Nature’s shrine 
they honor the gods. 
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PERSIANS IN A CAFE AT HEBAT. 


TRUE TO 


UNTRUTH. 


By AUDREY FRERE. 
CuHaptTer XII. 


Srx o’clock. Dolores stirred uneasily and unclosed her 
eyes ; the heavy dose of absinthe Manon had given her 
the night before still clouded her faculties, but as she sat 
up and saw the pale snow gleaming in the starlight she 
remembered everything, not at first with the keen pangs 
of a full realization, but with a dull recognition of her 
intolerable misery. 

She arose and went to the window, shivering with the 
cold, and stared out blankly at the black walls of the 
court, which rose up grimly out of the heaps of snow. 

‘We have our choice, Bertie and I, between the frozen 
snow and the bottom of the Seine for our bed to-night,” 
she thought, drearily. ‘‘ No, we haven’t even that choice, 
baby, for the Seine is frozen over, so that is one lasting 
refuge closed to us. And I have not money to buy even 
enough charcoal by which to die warmly, at any rate. 
What was it Manon said? That I had my choice—to 
choose whether Bertie should live or die ?” 

She held her forehead clasped tightly between her hands 
and tried to think. 

“* Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friend.’ Life? That would be 
easy enough, if it would do Bertie any good to be left in 
the world without his mother. It would be so unspeak- 
ably beautiful to lie down and end it all now; but how 
would it be with him, and with me, knowing him alone 
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here, unloved, beaten, starved, ‘aught to be bad, perhaps ? 
And I cannot take him with me—how could I murder 
my baby ? No, Bertie cannot die, you see. ‘Greater 
love——’ well, if life is not valuable enough, we must 
find some greater sacrifice, and so we come round to 
Manon’s idea. Oh, my brain! How heavy and dull it is. 
I can’t think clearly !” : 

She turned and knelt by Bertie, looking at him in the 
dim light. He lay nestling cosily under the ragged old 
coverings, warm and soft, one little hand doubled up under 
his chin, his sweet face flushed, the rings of curly brown 
hair falling over his forehead and round his pretty ears— 
her one friend, her all; her heart strings, flesh of her 
flesh, soul of her soul——- 

What the anguish of the struggle in that mother’s heart 
was, none but God can tell. 

* * * * * * 

As the clock struck seven, Manon came in, and found 
Dolores binding up her shining hair in a smooth knot, 
after having bathed her face and hands with cold water. 

‘*You will go ?” asked Manon. 

‘Yes,”’ said Dolores, in a toneless whisper. 

She bent over Bertie and kissed him passionately, then 
twisted her cloud round her face and head, and wrapping 
herself in her shawl, followed Manon into the street. 

‘Bertie will sleep until after eight o’clock,” said 
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Manon. ‘I will come back and get him some breakfast 
after I have seen you settled at Normand’s.” 

““You are very good. Yes, he will sleep till eight,” 
replied Dolores, in the same toneless voice. 

They were walking rapidly, as they had far to go, yet 
to Dolores her feet seemed as if weighted with lead, and 
the ground appeared to glide away beneath her, she her- 
self standing still ; there was a rushing noise in her ears, 
and a nameless, hideous terror clutched her heart in a 
sickening grasp. 

Manon spoke to her once or twice, but getting no reply, 
kept silence. Day was breaking dimly as they left the 
Impasse Monval, and when they reached the boulevards 
throngs of people were already hurrying to business along 
them. In the livid light of early dawn, struggling through 
heavy clouds, the gray houses and black trees rising out 
of the drifted snow, their long lines fading into distant 
mistiness, the gloomy, preoccupied crowds of workers 
hastening silently to their daily toil, all seemed unreal 
and visionary—the ghost of Paris. And through it all 
Dolores moved on by the side of her companion, seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing but the whisper of her heart, 
intense and continuous. ‘‘ For Bertie’s sake—for Bertie’s 
sake,”’ 

At last they turned into a side street and passed into an 
open door, up a narrow stairease, through a swing-door 
on which the words “‘ Atelier Normand” were painted in 
black letters, and into a gloomy, dirty passage, closed at 
the further end by a gray curtain, from behind which 
came a clamor of men’s voices and a strong odor of 
tobacco. 

‘* Wait here a moment while I speak to Monsieur Nor- 
mand,” said Manon. 

She pushed open aside door and went in, while Dolores 
leaned against the wall, her head on her hands. She 
heard Manon speaking as in explanation ; then a deep, 
rich, man’s voice in answer, and as Manon opened the 
door again she heard the words : 

‘*Certainly, my child; take her in and let the gentle- 
men see her. If they are satisfied, of course I am.” 

“Come, Doiores,” said Manon, and passing her arm 
around Dolores’ waist, she half led, half dragged her in 
front of the curtain. 

The not over-large, dingy room, lighted strongly from 
above, was crowded with light wooden easels, tall and 
short stools and men. About sixty of the latter, old and 
young, were lounging about in every variety of easy atti- 
tude, smoking every kind of pipe, cigar and cigarette, and 
discoursing volubly and loudly in several tongues, Eng- 
glish and French predominating. Manon’s appearance 
was the signal for a jubilant outburst of imitation trumpet- 
ing, cat-calls, and shrill whistles, while several ‘of those 
nearest to the dour rushed at her and embraced her, 
theatrically demonstrative. 

“© Ohé ! Manon !” 

** Te voila, Ma belle !” 

‘“We’ve been waiting for you, Manon.” 

‘Your hair has set my heart on fire, Manon !” 

““Whut hast thou there, my child ?” 

“Let me, alone, will you ?” cried Manon, standing in 
front of Dolores, and hitting out vigorously in all direc- 
tions, ‘and do hold your jaw, all of you! Heap of im- 
beeiles! I have to explain,” she said, raising her voice, 
‘*that I cannot have the honor of posing for you this 
week. But Monsieur Normand has given me permission 
to introduce this substitute, if you approve of her—and I 
snow you will.” 

* Brava, Manon! 

“Good speech |” 


Bis, bis i” 
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“Come, let’s get to business—let’s see her.” 

‘*On the table! On the table !” 

‘You must stand up on the table,” whispered Manon. 
‘‘ Here, give me your shawl ; now step on this chair first— 
you must, Madame Dupuis ; they will be rough with you 
if you hesitate.” ° 

‘Come, no nonsense, ma belle—up you go,” and a pair 
of strong arms lifted Dolores unceremoniously on to the 
table. She crouched against the wall behind it as if she 
would "sink into it, her heart throbbing violently, her 
hands clinched ; great flushes of heat, followed by deadly 
chills, passing through her frame. 

‘‘Plague take these amateurs!” cried several angry 
voices. ‘They always lose so much time with their 
modest affectations |’ 

‘Pull that black thing off her head, somebody ; and 
take her hands down from her face.” 

“‘ Now then, my dear,” and she felt her wrists seized. 

The insolent brutality of the touch stung her to the 
very soul; she wrenched her hands away, sprang up 
straight, tore the covering from her head, and with heav- 
ing breast and flashing eyes confronted the curious, staring 
crowd of men like a beautiful stag at bay. 

The strong light dazzled her for a moment ; the next, 
two faces out of all the sixty leapt out and smote upon 
her vision : the one, that of the man who had ruined her 
life—the other, that of the man who loved her. 

A dreadful ery of shame, agony and love rang through 
the atelier. 

‘* Maurice !” 

Then the world rocked around her, the sky seemed to 
crash down into her brain, and she fell forward into a 
fathomless abyss of blackness, 
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Tue afternoon sun was doing his best to enliven and 
encourage all classes of disheartened Parisians by shining 
with unwonted brilliancy into every accessible hole and 
corner, as well as upon the long rows of stately white 
houses ; he smiled as genially on the poor shivering syca- 
mores on the boulevards as upon the aristocratic acacias 
of the famous avenue in the Bois. And the same paternal 
smile, shining with equal warmth upon the just and on 
the unjust, converted the lately snow-covered streets into 
rivers of dirty water, turned the Impasse Monval into a 
standing pool, and revealed a leak large enough to sink a 
frigate in the roof of a certain studio not far off. 

There was no one there to be startled, however, when 
the first tap, tap, plash! of the melting snow betrayed 
the ‘‘little rift within” the roof—unless we except the 
gilded skeleton, who seemed to have perched himself, in 
a frolicsome mood, on a large and comfortable velvet 
bracket on one of the walls; and his very free-and-easy 
attitude, arms a-kimbo, legs crossed, one foot elevated, as 
in act to deliver an airy kick, together with the cigar in 
his mouthful of decidedly firm teeth, bespoke him a gen- 
tleman of too genial a temperament to concern himself 
about trifles. 

Not of such placid nature, however, were some Java 
sparrows, in the most fanciful of pagoda-cages immedi- 
ately under the lake, for they talked all at once, scolding 
vigorously, and doubtless making remarks derogatory to 
the character of the master of the studio, absent at such a 
juncture. 

There was an imperative rap at the door ; no answer 
being received, a key was turned in the lock, the door 
opened and Manon entered. 


“You are not here, Léon?” she called. “It is I, 
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She opened one or two other doors, leading in different 
directions, and finding no one, took off her hat and cloak 
before the mirror, ruffled up her curly hair, powdered 
her nose delicately from a silver pot of velantine on the 
table, whistled to the birds, made a face at the skeleton, 
and then sitting down in an immense armchair before the 
fire, took off her boots, and extended a pair of damp little 
feet, in red stockings, to the comforting warmth, curling 
and uncurling her toes like a baby. 

The studio, as soon as she had entered it, looked as if it 
had been hung and furnished entirely with a view te set- 
ting off her gorgeous coloring. The plush and velvet 
hangings, shading off round the room, from the palest 
gray-blue on the left of the wide studio-window to the rich- 
est, deepest cobalt on its right, fell here in straight folds, 
there were gathered in heavy festoons passed through im- 
mense gilded or silvered rings, over doorways or recesses 
lined with mirrors. There were divans and chairs of all 
imaginable shapes for comfort, covered in the most ex- 
’ quisite tints ; the floor was strewn with tiger-skins, white 

and black bear-skins and Persian rugs ; while from every 
kind of fanciful bracket, cabinet or table, gleamed bril- 
liant bits of color in faience, fans, and quaint rubbish of 
every age and country—the whole being reflected in a 
long mirror let into the wall immediately under the high, 
spacious windows. 

A tolerably clear space was left at one side, where stood 
an easel, and a small table covered with artists’ materials, 
and the usual miscellaneous lumber of a studio ; old and 
new canvases, portfolics and paint-boxes, lay strewn about 
in every direction. 

There were footsteps outsido, then a key grated in the 
lock, and a man entered, shutting the door behind him. 

“Ts that you, Léon ?” asked Manon, lazily, without re- 
moving her eyes from the fire. 

‘*You there, Manon ?” said the new-comer, frowning. 

‘““Why, of courseI am. Where else, should I be ?” 

Her companion stood looking irresolutely at her bright 
head, just visible over the top of the chair. There was a 
pallor on his handsome, worn, dissipated young face, more 
livid than that produced by his evidently habitual ex- 
cesses. 

He hesitated a moment; then turning his back upon 
Manon, flung himself into a chair in front of his easel and 
stared unseeingly at the unfinished picture upon it. 

-Manon had closed her eyes with a little expectant, co- 
quettish expression ; but the silence remaining unbroken, 
she turned, and saw her companion’s motionless figure 
reflected in the glass. 

‘“Well, Léon, you do not come and kiss me?” she 
asked, in tones of incredulous astonishment. 

‘‘Leave me alone. I am in no humor for foolery,” he 
replied, brusquely. 

‘‘Foolery ?” She sprang to her feet. ‘‘What is the 
matter, Léon ?” she demanded, angrily. ‘This is a little 
too much. You go and remain away a week without tell- 
ing me why ; I come here every afternoon to await your 
return ; you arrive, and you do not seem to care whether 
Tam here or not. What has happened to change you so ? 
What is che matter ?” 

*‘Matter ? Matterenough. My father is dead,” he re- 
plied over his shoulder, gloomily. : 

However slight the bond between them may have been, 
a Fren-? man -arely fails to grieve, both ostensibly and 
sincerely, for the loss of his parents; his sensitive and 
morbid imagination is apt to be so affected by the poetical 
aspect o: the situation that he dowers the deceased with 
latent virtues, and takes a modest pride in his own 
hitherto undiscovered filial susceptibilities, 
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‘‘Dead—dead! The old skinflint! Oh, how glad I am 
—how glad Iam! Léon, now wecan marry as soon as we 
like! Vive la mort!” shouted Manon, dancing wildly 


round the room, and blowing a kiss to the skeleton. 

She stopped with a littleshriek. Léon had sprung up, 
had seized her by the shoulders, and was shaking her till 
her teeth chattered. 

“You miserable wretch!” he snarled, foaming with 
rage, his gleaming eyes and teeth close to her face. ‘‘You 
dare to insult the memory of my father? You dare to 
mock at my grief ? Have you no fear either of God or 
devil ? Say another word like that, and by heaven I'll 
thrash you like a dog! Do you hear ?” he said, throwing 
her off with such violence that she staggered and fell. 

He took no notice of this, but threw himself on a divan, 
and hid his face in his hands. Manon, with her shameless 
delight over his father’s death, had seemed to him, in her 
lurid, unholy beauty, like a fiendish incarnation of the 
worldly thoughts and wishes he had not quite been able 
to smother beneath sentimental regrets and conventional 
sadness, and his rage had resulted quite as much from 
coward conscience as from wounded filial affection. 

There was a dead silence. Manon sat up where she had 
fallen, gathered her knees up to her chin, and stared 
gloomily into the fire. Her hair had fallen about her, 
and trailed its heavy red-gold masses on the floor. Pres- 
ently she arose, stole across the room softly, and kne’t 
down by Léon, putting her arms round him and her heal 
close to his. 

‘My treasure,” she whispered, softly, ‘listen to me— 
forgive me. I didnot mean toinsult you; I only rejoiced 
for your sake, because you have always been kept so 
poor. And I thought you would be as glad as I that we 
could marry at once, without all the legal delays, That 
is all I meant—you must feel glad——” 

Léon shook off her tender arms angrily, and, rising, 
began to pace the room in sullen silence. 

‘Say you forgive me, Léon,” she pleaded, humbly, a 
dog-like fidelity and tenderness in her dark eyes. ‘I—I 
never asked pardon before in my life, Léon, and you 
nearly struck me just now. Never mind, dear ”’—as he 
winced—“‘ you shall do it again if you like, I deserved 
it, only forgive me now and kiss me.” 

She was following him up and down the room, her eyes 
full of tears, her lips quivering. 

‘‘Look here, Manon,” said Léon, turning suddenly, 
‘‘you know it is I ought to beg your pardon. I was a 
brute to be so rough, and you are a fool to stand it—but 
there !” and he kissed her coldly, ‘‘ Now I want you to 
remember that I have come from my father’s deathbed, 
and to be reasonable and patient, for I have something 
very serious to say to you, and it is going to be hard to 
say it.” 

She turned white, but folded her arms, compressed her 
lips, and with her head thrown back, waited silently for 
him to speak. 

“You must see, my girl,” said Léon, leaning back in 
an armchair, and putting the tips of his thin fingers to- 
gether, while he kept his eyes lowered, ‘‘the death of my 
father makes a tremendous difference to me.” 

‘* How did he die ?” she interrupted, swiftly. 

“He had a fit. They sent for me as soon as it hap- 
pened, and he recovered consciousness long enough to 
speak to me very earnestly before the second fit seized 
him, in which he died. They say he might have lived if 
he had not insisted on conversing with me about our 
affairs. He was so devoted to business, my poor father,’* 

He paused, sighed, frowned, and then went on in q 
lighter tone ; 
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“You know that he never was very generous to me; 
and ever since the marriage with Mademoiselle Clairin fell 
through, he has been more niggardly than ever. I believe 
he would have liked to have stripped this studio of all he 
put into it in view of my wealthy marriage. The devil ! 
WasI to blame that the heiress liked some one else better ? 
She was clear-sighted enough to see that I did not love 
her, and never would ; but that was scarcely my fault.” 

A dark shadow came over his face, as of some buried 
regret. 

Manon watched him with narrowed lids from between 
the ruddy masses of her hair, at a handful of which she 
tore and bit with her strong white teeth absently while he 
was speaking. 

‘‘What is all this talk for? Come tothe point, Léon.” 

He looked up, fidgeted somewhat under her keen 
gaze, and lit a cigarette to hide a certain nervousness. 

“Well, my child, the point is this. That my poor 
father, in being anything but indulgent to me, was in 
reality consulting my best interests, as he told me on his 
death-bed. He died worth at least five millions of francs 
—a fact no one suspected—and I am his only heir.” 

‘* Well ?” 

‘*Well, you are a woman ‘of sense, Manon, and you 
have a good heart. As a woman of the world you will 
see at once that in my new position as the wealthy princi- 
pal of a large business house—my father’s dying request 
was that I should take his place as head of his firm—it is 
impossible that—that——” 

‘© What ?” she asked, icily. 

‘‘Impossible that I should marry a model. And with 
your good heart you will, I know, make it easy for us to 
part friends.” 

She looked at him fixedly. 

‘*Léon, you have not told me all that is in your heart.” 

He rose and walked away from her impatiently. 

“T have told you enough, at all events,” he said. 
‘‘Look here, Manon, be a good girl and do not make a 
scene. We have been very good friends and rather fond 
of each other, and as it seemed to me that I had nothing 
to look to for years but a hand-to-mouth existence in 
Bohemia—for my father was only fifty—you would have 
made me just the right kind of wife ; and I regret to say 
I hoped such a marriage would make the old man furi- 
ous. Butall thatis now changed. Ihave inherited alarge 
fortune, an honored name—the great world is open before 
me. I have a splendid chance for a new and brilliant 
career, for I can afford to be ambitious, too, now. My 
wife, should I ever take one, must be a woman capable of 
sharing my position worthily in every respect. My girl, 
it would be madness, suicide on my part to marry you 
now. Be reasonable and see it as clearly as I do.” 

‘¢ Yes, I see it,” said Maton. 

She had dropped on the floor in her old attitnde ; sud- 
denly she turned to Léon as he paused close by her, and 
with one of her swift, undulating movements, flung her 
arms round his knees, and laid her splendid head against 
them. 

‘*Léon, you will have me all the same—you will never 
change to me at heart—you will come and see me often, 
and let me come to see you? Ishall never marry any 
one else—swear to me, my angel, my treasure, that you 
will never love another woman—swear it to me, Léon !” 

‘* Why, I suppose we can still see each other occasion- 
ally,” he muttered, uneasily. 

“You do not mean that, Léon—you are only teasing 

“tMe—you cannot mean to giye me up altogether? You 
Cavinot mean that you care for me no longer, Léon ?” 
‘* Manon, stop this sort of thing. I begged you not to 


make a scene. I won’t have it, I tell you,” said Léon, 
angrily, endeavoring to free himself. 

Manon sprang to her feet. 

‘Look me in the eyes!” she panted, her own flashing 
and burning ; her hair waving, like a demoniac creature, 
round her pale, wild face ; her heavy jaw set. ‘‘ A-a-ah !” 
she screamed, with a dreadful laugh, ‘he cannot, he 
cannot! Traitor, traitor !” she yelled, losing all self-con- 
trol and springing at his throat. ‘‘ You love another 
already—you are going to marry her in spite of all your 
vows tome! Tell me the truth, coward, villain !” 

Léon wrenched her hands from their mad clasp round 
his throat, and bending them backward, forced her down 
until she knelt at his feet. 

“You will have it!’ he hissed, the angrier for knowing 
that he had wronged her. ‘Yes, then! I do love another— 
the only woman I ever really loved, the woman whom I 
deceived by an illegal marriage, from whom I let my 
father part me when he threatened me with starvation ; the 
woman who was too pure and good for me—the woman 
whom you brought to Normand’s, and who had starved her- 
self to save my child's life—and, bad as I am, bad as I have 
been, there is enough manliness left in me to marry her, 
now I am free, and set her and my child in their rightful 
position. And I need never blush with her as the sharer 
of my new position. Do you hear, you tigress ?” 

She heard—heard every cruel word that withered, once 
and for all, with her proud hopes, her purer intentions, 
the vague aspirations after a better life which had been 
struggling feebly toward the light, through the dense 
darkness of ignorance and animalism. She rose to her 
feet when he had released her, and quietly bound up her 
hair, put on her boots, her hat and cloak, and then turned 
to him. She had one last appeal to make. 

‘Léon, you promised me that you would recognize 
him—the little one down in the country—as your own, 
some day.” The words came out with difficulty through 
her parched lips. ‘‘Do you bréak that promise, too ?” 

‘‘Good God, Manon, how can you expect me to keep 
it? Ihave a son, born in lawful marriage, by the English 
laws—he must be my heir. Understand me once and for 
all. Ican have nothing more to do with you and your 
child. I must begin my new life unfettered,” and the 
colossal egotist drew a long breath and stretched out his 
arms like a newly released prisoner. 

Manon looked at him dumbly, waiting, perhaps, for 
some half-tender word of farewell ; but he was gazing into 
the fire, intent on visions of future delights. She turned 
and left the studio silently. 
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Dotores was all unconscious of the length of that 
trance of languid darkness in which merciful nature had 
steeped her tired child. 

The first impression her awakening soul received was of 
adream. She thought that she was in the garden by the 
river at Les Maugeais, lying upon softest rose-leaves, 
steeped in sunshine; she saw the gleaming of the river 
as it rippled past, and the roses’ perfume lulled her in 
dreamy delight. Anon a little boat came rocking by, and 
in it were two angels, with white pinions wide spread to 
catch the breeze ; they held each a hand of Bertie, and as 
they passed they smiled lovingly upon her, and seemed 
to beckon. 

She half arose, to try and follow them; the dream 
faded, but the scent of roses still filled the air, the de- 
licious languor remained, and something white and out- 
spread, like wings, gleamed above her. She half opened 
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her heavy lids, and tried to wonder weakly what this 
strange white thing might be ; the effort aroused her still 
more, the mist cleared from her eyes, and they met two 
kindly blue ones gazing at her from under the quaint coif 
of a Sister of Charity. 

‘*She is waking—quick, the restorative, my sister !” 

Another blue-gowned, white-capped figure came for- 
ward and put some strong, sweet cordial to Dolores’s lips ; 
it coursed through her veins like liquid sunshine, and 
conscious life began to throb in brain and pulse. The 
two Sisters stood smiling at her delightedly, as a little 
color stole to her cheeks, a light to her eyes; but seeing 
an anxious expression cloud her face again, one of them 
went away, and returning with a very rosy, happy-looking 
Bertie in her arms, laid him down for a moment by his 
mother, with whispered injunctions to keep perfectly 
silent ; and when Dolores had turned and faintly kissed 
the little cheek, carried him off again “ to see the pretty 
kitten in.the next room.” 

For several days Dolores lay in a kind of languid trance 
of comfort and repose, vaguely conscious of pretty sur- 
roundings, shaded light, warmth and flowers; contented 
to accept the tender care of the good Sisters, to see Bertie 
from time to time, and only realizing the misery she had 
endured as a painful dream, from which this seemed the 
natural awakening. 

As she gained strength, however, little by little the past 
came back to her, and she re-trod the thorny path of her 
experiences since she fled from Les Maugeais until that 
supreme moment when she had come face to face with 
two lovers—the one the shame, the other the glory, of her 
life. 

It was the twelfth day from the beginning of her ill- 
ness ; she had arisen for the first time, and, dressed by her 
faithful nurses in one of the fairy gifts that had come to 
her—a soft, white woolen wrapper—she was allowed to 
sit propped up with cushions in a large armchair before 
the open wood fire, whose cheery glow and crackle had 
blended with her awakening dream, transformed into the 
gleaming river. There was a large bowl of splendid Jac- 
queminot roses on the table near her ; she lifted one out 
slowly, smiling faintly to find how heavy it felt, and fast- 
ened it at the neck of her dress, where she could breathe 
its perfume. 

Sister Marie bustled about the room, set everything in 
perfect order, placed a large footstool beneath Dolores’s 
feet, and then, looking around satisfied, said : 

‘‘The gentleman wishes to know if madame will receive 
him.” 

‘The gentleman!” Dolores felt a momentary sensa- 
tion of faintness. What if her hitherto invisible good 
genius, whom her heart had shyly divined, should be 
Raoul de Vilbac, after all? The next instant she up- 
braided herself for the thought. 

‘Yes, I will see him,” she said, softly. 

The languor of illness was still so strong upon her, her 
tired brain was yet so torpid, that when the door opened 
and Maurice came in she felt no agitation. She simply 
turned her head slowly, and smiled at him with a divine 
sense of utter bliss, peace, repose. He stood looking at 
her fora moment, then crossed the room quickly, knelt at 
her feet, put his arms around her, and laid his head down 
on her knees, silently. She stroked his hair tenderly with 
her thin little hand. 

‘© You have some gray hairs, Maurice,” she said. ‘‘ And 
you have grown thin,” she went on, in her faint, sweet 
Voice, taking up one of his hands and laying it softly 
against her cheek. 

He looked up, with a yearning tenderness on his face. 


‘Dolores, how could you leave me as you did? You 
broke my heart, child ?” 

“T had to, dear. See—it was right that I should be 
punished for my lie. I had said I was a widow because I 
could not bear the shame of the truth, and that falsehood 
it was which has made us both so wretched.” 

‘But I! What had I done to be so punished? You 
did not trust me, darling.” 

‘<I hoped that you might forget me.” 

“Forget you! I have spent almost every moment 
since you left me in seeking you. I soon traced you to 
Paris.” 

“Yes. Icame here because one hides so easily in a big 

‘‘ And I set the police to work at once, tried every 
means of finding you—in vain. They could find no 
Madame de Vilbac, a widow with a little boy, in all 
Paris.” 

‘No wonder; I was Madame Dupuis, and there are 
plenty of us—as many as there are of Mrs. Smiths in 
London or New York,’ said Dolores, with a faint flash of 
her old fun. 

‘* As time passed away I went nearly mad with the con- 
stant disappointment,’’ Maurice went on, the agony of 
that baffled search still in his face. ‘‘The Winter has 
been so cruelly hard—and—I know you were suffering 
cold and hunger, my darling—and I used to go to the 
Morgue,” he said, his voice failing him. 

‘‘Never mind, I’m safe now,” said Dolores, softly. 

He cleared his voice and went on: 

“Christmas came, and still I had not traced you. I 
felt then that if I wanted to keep sane—and I knew I 
must, for your sake—some kind of occupation, to distract 
my mind, was absolutely necessary ; so I joined Nor- 
mand’s studio for the mornings, where work and society 
would force me to dwell on other thoughts. The after- 
noons I gave to my quest. I had been there just one. 
week when—that morning——” 

Dolores laid her hand over his eyes. 

‘*Dear,” she said, very low, ‘‘you saved me from a 
horror of shame worse than death. I have guessed it all— 
it was you who caught me in your arms when I fell—you 
who took me away from that pillory ; you brought me to 
this pretty place, and have cared for me and Bertie ever 
since—you, twice now my guardian angel.” 

She took his head between her little hands, looked into 
his eyes, her own brimming with grateful tears, then bent 
and kissed him softly on the lips. There was a long 
silence. Maurice broke it. 

“Dolores, you must never try to hide from me again. 
My darling, you shall do as you think best about our 
living near each other—if you say so. I am content that 
you should return to Les Maugeais, while I remain in 
Paris ; but you must be among friends, and you shall let 
me provide for Bertie. Ido not say for you, you proud 
little woman ; you shall work for yourself. But I mean 
to adopt Bertie, and he is to be my care henceforth. It is 
of no use protesting—you must give way to me in this,” 
he went on, impetuously. ‘‘ You are to live where I can 
see you and him from time to time, and you are to write 
to me constantly. You see, it is of no use your imagining 
Ican ever forget you, darling—be sensible, then ; accept 
my love and faith as an established fact, and let us make 
the best of our unhappy circumstances. I don’t despair 
yet of finding a way to free you from that villain, if we 
once knew his real name. If I could meet him face to 
face——” and his heavy frown told the rest. 

‘Dear, don’t speak of all this now; I cannot bear it 
yet,” said Dolores, her face paling, her lips quivering. 
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His words reminded her that he had sat by her hus- 
band’s side at Normand’s ; had talked and laughed with 
him, perhaps ; had even, it might be, taken his hand, 
and if he knew—if he knew! Her whole soul uttered a 
voiceless prayer that he might never know, not for that 
other’s sake, but for his own. 

“T cannot think why Manon has not been to see me,” 
she said, after a pause, getting away from the dangerous 
subject. ‘‘ Poor Manon! She lived on the same floor as 
I, and was my only friend. Bertie was very fond of her, 
for she used often to come and play with him when I was 
obliged to go out.” 

Maurice frowned and looked uneasy. 

“She could not come to see you ; I refused to give her 
your address when I went with her to fetch Bertie, It is 
just as well that you should not renew such an acquaint- 
ance, dear. Let that misery which brought you so low 
be as a leaf torn out from the book of your life ; I cannot 
bear to think of my lily’s breathing such polluted air.” 

‘“‘ Just as you like,” said Dolores, feeling incapable of 
opposition. ‘‘ But find her out and do something for her, 
won’t you ? I cannot bear that she should think me un- 
grateful,” she went on, looking at him pleadingly, ‘‘ and 
I feel as if she were in some trouble.” 

“There is absolutely nothing I could refuse you when 
you make eyes at me like that,” said Maurice, laughing 
his old gay laugh. ‘‘I should say with the celebrated 
general, ‘If it is possible, it is done ; if it is impossible, it 
shall be done.’”’ 

Sister Marie here tapped at the door, coughed and 
entered, discreetly giving Mr. Pierpont time to rise from 
his lowly position on the footstool at Dolores’s feet and 
be stirring the fire vigorously. 

‘Pardon me, monsieur, for suggesting that madame 
ought not to converse any longer ; she is still weak,” said 
the good little Sister of Charity. 

“Quite true, ma sawur; I will leave at once. I live 
quite near,” he said to Dolores in French; ‘‘have I 
your permission to call again to-morrow ? Give me that 
rose, quick—the Sister is not looking,” he said, in his old 
imperious way, speaking English. 

She laid it and her hand in his. 

*¢Good-by,” she said, with a soft, bright blush ; ‘‘ yes, 
come again to-morrow, and see after poor Manon, won’t 

ou ?” 

p **T will, dearest, he whispered. ‘‘ Farewell, then, 
madame,” he said, in French, and bowed himself out with 
much ceremony, for the edification of Scur Marie. 

Dolores’ commission to “look after poor Manon” did 
not delight Maurice in itself, women of the model’s type 
being utterly antipathetic to him ; but it was the express 
wish and command of his liege lady, and being such, its 
fulfillment was a joy. 

He was on his way to the Impasse Monval, eager to 
show his zeal by losing no time, when, as he passed the 
house in which his own apartment was situated, an artist 
friend came out of the door with a very grave face, and 
stopped him. 

*T have just been up to see if you were at home, Pier- 
pont, and I found another visitor waiting for you on the 
stairs.” 

“*A visitor ? Who ?” 5 

‘‘Manon, the model. She is in a terrible state of ex- 
citement, and swears she will not leave without seeing 
you.” 

It was on the tip of Maurice’s tongue to say, ‘‘ I was 
just going to look after her”; but he suppressed this reply 
and merely said: ‘‘Come up-stairs with me, Wharton, 
and let us see what she wants.” : 


As they ascended the steep, narrow stairs no sound 
came from above, and Wharton whispered : 

“She is quiet now ; when I left her she was tearing up 
and down the landing like a mad woman.” 

Reaching the fourth landing, they saw the girl crouched 
against Maurice’s door in her favorite attitude, knees and 
chin together, her red hair falling in a loosened coil down 
her back. She was staring straight before her, her lips, 
literally black with fever, drawn back from her teeth ; 
there was a deep red spot on either cheek, great black 
hollows under her eyes, and she was breathing in short, 
heavy pants like a wounded animal. 

‘‘Manon, my poor girl,” said Maurice, unfeignedly 
shocked, ‘‘ what can I do for you ?” 

She pulled herself up by the door glaring at him. She 
had evidently been drinking absinthe, but was not intoxi- 
cated. 

‘Let me in and I will tell you |!” she whispered, husk- 
ily. 

Manrice unlocked the door, and they all three entered 
his little salon. Manon turned and seized him by the 
arms. 

‘* Monsieur,” she said, ‘‘tell me where Madame Du- 
puis and her child are ; tell me—tell me. I must know 
it, do you hear ?” 

She almost shook him in the intensity of her grasp, and 
her great black eyes devoured his face as if to find the 
secret there. 

“Why do you want to know, Manon ?” he asked, 
gently, hoping to calm her. 

“Never mind ; but I must know. I want to see them 
—to find them, both together.” 

‘*Madame Dupuis is ill. You cannot see her.” 

“Tll? Dying, perhaps, dying! Tell me she is dying, 
monsieur ; tell me she is dead, and I will bless you for 
ever. Oh, God! Her death gives me life !” she shrieked, 
with an awful laugh. 

Maurice shook off her grasp. 

“You are crazy!” he cried, sternly. ‘‘ What harm has 
Madame Dupuis ever done you that you should wish her 
death, even in your drunken madness ?” 

His tone softened a little as he remembered the sweet 
eyes and voice that had pleaded so tenderly for ‘‘ poor 
Manon.” 

‘Listen, my girl, and try to understand. Only to-day 
Madame Dupuis was asking after you with affection ; she 
begged me to go and see you, because she feared you were 
in trouble. She told me you had been her only friend 
this Winter, and that little Bertie loved you,” he went on, 
seeing the haggard fury die out of her face. ‘‘ ‘Poor 
Manon has a good heart,’ she said.’’ : 

Manon’s eyes fell, and a sullen calm came over her. 

‘“‘ Well, if you will not give me the address—never mind. 
It is just as well,” she muttered. 

‘‘ What did you want with Madame Dupuis, Manon ?” 

“Nothing at all. As you said just now, I suppose it 
was a drunken fancy.” 

She turned and left the apartment without another 
word. 

Wharton, who had stood a bewildered spectator of the 
scene, started forward as soon as she had left the room. 

““My God, Pierpont,” he said, excitedly, ‘‘let us follow 
the woman. She is insane from absinthe-drinking, and 
means either murder or suicide, and we may prevent 
both. I am sure she has a weapon concealed in her 
pocket. Her hand kept clutching at it all the time. 
Hurry !” 

His dread chimed in too well with Maurice’s own appre- 
hensions for him to hesitate. They stole swiftly down 
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stairs into the street, and were just in time to see Manon 
turning a corner. It was twilight ; no lamps were lit as 
yet, and they followed the flitting figure from street to 
street at a cautious distance, sure of not being recognized 
should she look round ; but she did not once turn her 
head. 

At last she stopped, and entered one of a fine row of 
houses in a quiet street. 

‘She is going to De Mercourt’s,” whispered Wharton, 
as they slipped into the dark entry after her, and followed 
noiselessly up the thickly carpeted stairs. ‘‘They say he 
was her lover, but that there has been a split.” 

Manon made no stop until she arrived at the last land- 
ing. Her pursuers paused at the foot of the flight. They 
heard the faint sound of the studio-bell ; footsteps crossed 
the floor, and the door was opened. 

“You again !” cried a man’s voice, angrily. 

‘‘De Mercourt !” whispered Wharton. ‘‘ Ought we to 
interfere ?” 

“Scarcely, unless she threatens him,” replied Maurice, 
in the same tone. 

“Yes, it is I again !—and again !—and again!” hissed 
Manon. ‘‘I will never cease coming till you do me jus- 
tice. Léon, let me in !” 

There was the sound of a struggle; then the door was 
shut and locked. 

“You shall not put foot inside my apartment,” they 
heard De Mercourt say, firmly. ‘‘Once for all, if you do 
not leave off persecuting me, I will have you arrested. 
You know how they treat women like you at St. Lazare.” 

She gave an indescribable howl of rage. 

“*You fool! you will never be able to carry out your 
plans. Your dainty wife will be food for the worms in a 
few hours !” 

‘‘Nothing of the kind, you vixen ; she is quite well—so 
well that I have just sent her a letter telling her of my 
love, my regrets, and hopes ; and however displeasing it 
may be to you, ma belle,” he went on, tauntingly and with 
all a Frenchman's fatuity, ‘‘I shall see her sweet face 
and kiss her soft lips to-night.” 

* Never J’ 

The next instant arose a shriek of mortal agony, wild, 
blood-curdling. As the two friends dashed up the stairs 
there was the sound of a heavy body falling, and Manon 
rushed past them like an avenging fury, something raised 
high in her right hand—something from which a drop fell 
on Maurice’s hand and burnt like fiery rain. 

And on the landing lay Léon de Mercourt, tearing at 
his face, and writhing in a mute convulsion of hellish 
agony. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Asooct nine o’clock next morning Dolores awoke from a 
dreamless sleep, to a delightful consciousness of return- 
ing health and vigor. She lay and watched the late sun- 
shine flicker through her blinds in dreamy comfort, 
wondering vaguely the while how it was possible that she 
did not even yet feel troubled and depressed by the 
thought of all the anxieties and difficult decisions which 
awaited her complete recovery. 

“T feel happy,” she thought, hesitatingly, ‘‘ and hope- 
ful. I dislike feeling hopeful, though ; it is a bad sign. 
I remember the day before I had to leave Les Maugeais I 
was gayer than I had been for years. I suppose people 
who have been very ill often have this delicious sense of 
rest and happiness, as if some great, sweet Love had 
caught them up from all torment, and were letting them 
rest in the hollow of its hand.” 

Her musings were interrupted by the arrival of Sister 


Marie with her breakfast, and of Sister Agathe with 
Bertie and a huge bouquet of lilies of the valley. 

‘Monsieur Pierpont has sent to know how madame is, 
and if she can receive him this morning.” 

“Tell him I am much better, and shall be happy to 
see him at eleven o'clock,” replied Dolores, hiding a very 
pink face in the innocent lilies. 

‘Mamma has the fever in her ears,” remarked Bertie, 
regarding her sympathetically. ‘‘Poor mamma !” 

Breakfast despatched, a result toward which Bertie con- 
tributed a large appetite, and that young gentleman 
being dismissed with a kiss, the business of the toilette 
was gone through with much less fatigue than on the fore- 
going day ; and when Dolores was comfortably established 
on her lounge, and the room daintily arranged, Sister 
Agathe began searching in her capacions pocket. 

‘‘This came yesterday afternoon,” she said, import- 
antly, ‘‘special messenger—he had already been to in- 
quire how madame was—but Sister Marie would not let 
me deliver it, as she said madame had had sufficient ex- 
citement for one day.” 

She laid a letter down upon the table by Dolores, 
glanced once more round the room, and went out. 

Dolores experienced a strange unwillingness to open 
the letter, and eyed it as it lay face downward on the 
table, with a feeling of repugnance amounting to disgust. 

It was sealed with a large, thick, irregular blotch of 
red sealing-wax, and she caught herself shuddering at the 
spot as if it were blood. The very absurdity of the fancy 
recalled her to herself. She smiled involuntarily at her 
own childishness, took up the letter and tore it open 


rapidly. It was not very long. 
Paris, January, 1880. 
Rue des Antilles, 73. t 

My Dear Wire.— Nearly two years ago we were forced to 
part. This was not my fault. My father had me in his power, and 
being ambitious for me, forced me to give you up. I had led you 
into an illegal marriage, but I swear to you it was always my in- 
tention to rectify matters as soon as I should be of age ; and the 
alliance my father had planned for me was broken off through 
my evident reluctance. I loved you—I have never loved any other 
woman s0 well; and I loved my child, torn from me by the force of 
circumstances. I am now free. My father is dead, and has left 
me master of a fortune, amounting to several millions, which I 
hasten to lay at your feet with the devoted love of a husband. _ 

Should you have lost all your old affection for me, I beg of 
you to consider your child’s interest, and for his sake consent to 
marry me again according to the laws of my country. You cannot 
hesitate when you reflect that this ceremony will give him a name, 
wealth and position. Awaiting your answer with the utmost im- 
patience of a sincere affection, I remain, my dear wife, your de- 


voted husband, LEon DE MERCOURT. 
( alias RaouL DE VILBAC.) 
Ithadcome. This, then, was what the brooding, happy 


calm of the morning had foreboded. 

Dolores looked round her vaguely at the pretty room, 
at the pictures, books, flowers, at her own soft, white 
gown—all the mute trifles which yet spoke to her heart 
eloquently of the tenderness of the man she loved. And 
here, in her hand, was a letter that spoke of love from the 
man she loathed. She laughed—a bitter, helpless little 
laugh. Of all tho misfortunes she had endured, of all 
the miseries which bitter experience had taught her to 
dread as the outcome of her unhappy circumstances, none 
were so terrible as this. 

Once more “for Bertie’s sake,” she was called to self- 
martyrdom ; and this time both body and soul must be 
vowed to the torture for all the years of her life—to the 
torture of loathed caresses, of despised companionship, 
of hopeless, bitter longings and regrets, haunted forever 
by the pale, reproachful face of a murdered love, and 
punished by conscience as severely as willful faults, 
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She read the letter again slowly, measuring every word. 
It was well conceived, well expressed. The sentiments 
were more than sati —there was even a smack of 
generosity about them. Should she not be grateful that 
at last the stigma was to be lifted from her fair fame ; 
that her child should henceforth bear a name noble in 
itself, and supported by an ample fortune ? Bertie would 
be a—what was it? A ‘De Mercourt,” and inherit 
millions. What more.could any woman’s—any mother’s— 
heart desire ? 

Stay ; here was a postscript she had not seen : 

“T wait your permission to present myself before you. I long 
unutterably to. clasp you to my heart again.” 


She sprang to her feet shuddering, and covering her 
burning face with her hands, cried Maurice’s name wildly, 
as if calling upon him to protect her from unbearable in- 
sult. 

As if in answer the door opened, and he appeared upon 
the threshold. He looked rather tired and pale ; but such 
a passionate light of tenderness came into his eyes as they 
met here, that her determination to tell him all at once 
failed utterly, and she let him take both her hands in his 
and kiss them again and again without one word of re- 
monstrance. 

“You are flushed, dear,” he said, stroking her cheek 
gently ; ‘‘ but you are better this morning, are you not ?” 

“Yes, oh, yes; I am stronger, much stronger,” she 
faltered. 

‘““You must not stand ; there, let me arrange your 
cushions. Now I am going to indulge your womanly 
propensities by kindly allowing you to stroke my head 
gently, for I’ve an awful headache,” he said, establishing 
himself on a footstool at her feet, where he looked much 
too large but extremely comfortable, and presenting his 
handsome head to her manipulations. 

‘What magnetic little fingers you have! Now you 
must listen while I tell you the cause of my headache. It 
will be rather a shock to you, I am afraid, my darling.” 

She looked at him with yearning, sorrowful eyes. What 
could he have to tell her that would come as a shock after 
what she had endured that morning ? 

“You know you told me to go and see after Manon. Of 
course I went—as I should have gone and been a wax- 
work in the Chamber of Horrors if you had desired it ; 
and, upon my soul, the latter would have been the more 
cheerful occupation of the two. Your friend Mademoi- 
selle Manon is a nice young person. I found her at my 
rooms in a great state of excitement—wanted to see you 
and Bertie, and behaved very queerly when I refused to 
let her bother you. She went off looking dangerous, so I 
and a fellow named Wharton, who happened to be there, 
followed her. She went to see a man whom she was in 
love with, and who, I think, must have treated her badly 
—promised to marry her, and then thrown her over, or 
something. (Rub just over the temples, darling, please— 
so.) We heard them quarreling, and before we could in- 
terfere, without the slightest warning, she had dashed a 
pint of vitriol over his face. She is nowhere to be found 
at present, as we were too startled to arrest her. We took 
the poor fellow to the hospital ; but he died in the night— 
from the shock, so the doctors said. His constitution was 
all gone, itseems, and he had no rallying power. He was 
always a low, vicious kind of fellow, De Mercourt—drank 
absinthe like——” 

‘Who did—you say ?” asked Dolores, brokenly. 

“De Mercourt—Léon de Mercourt,” replied Maurice, 
amazed at her sudden and intense excitement. 

She rose, pushing him from her, and clutching at her 
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throat as though choking for want of air, stumbled blindly 
across the room to the window. 

Maurice sprang forward to open it, divining her inten- 
tion, and putting his arm round her, supported her while 
she drank in the cold, damp air in long, shuddering 
gasps. 

Gradually her convulsive trembling ceased, and with a 
strong effort of will, she drew back from him, looking at 
him strangely. 

“‘ Maurice,” she said, “don’t touch me. Let me stand 
alone, and listen tome. Léon de Mercourt was my hus- 
band. ” 

A deep flush rose to Mamrice’s face, and his eyes 
gleamed ; words rushed to his lips, but remained un- 
spoken. After a minute he lifted his head with a quieter, 
better expression. 

“‘God has judged him,” he said, reverently. 

* * * * * * 


Extract from a number of L’ Intransigeant, April, 1880 : 


“Yesterday saw the end of a trial which for ten days past has 
been impassioning all Paris by its piquant and terrible revelations. 
The accused, Manon Barriére, whose superb and Titianesque 
beauty never shone with more brilliancy than in the gloom of the 
court-room, was, as we always predicted, acquitted without hesita- 
tion by a right-minded jury ; and it was in vain that a tyrannical 
and venal magistracy sought to stifle the voice of public opinion by 
ordering into arrest some of her more enthusiastic admirers. On 
being set at liberty, she received a perfect ovation, and we under- 
stand that she has decided on accepting one of the advantageous 
offers of marriage made to her in view of her more than probable 
acquittal. 

‘She will espouse the young Vicomte de Troisetoiles, and we 
see in this union of one of the oldest names in France with that of 
Manon Barriére, the woman of the people—whose sublime venge- 
anee classes her with a Théroigne de Mericourt, a Louise Michel— 
a pregnant sign of the red day so soon to dawn upon this priest- 
ridden, police-polluted country.” 

* * 


= * = * * 

The long June twilight is drawing to its close, but the 
western sky still insists on displaying its loveliest, faintest 
tints of rose and gold, in spite of the surprised air of the 
big, pearly moon, now majestically climbing up over the 
pine-trees behind the pigeon-cote at Les Maugeais. But 
there are other marvels calculated to astonish the placid 
lady of night even more than the obstinate delay of day 
in ceding her its place. 

Is this the venerable tower on which her beams loved to 
linger last June, lending to its mantling ivies something 
of the silvered charm of aged hair? This very irregular, 
but, on the whole, picturesque edifice, with a buttress 
here, an oriel there, an extension behind and a lengthy 
wing on one side ? 

Whereas the ancient pigeon-cote resembled nothing so 
much as a sturdy and confirmed old bachelor, sufficient 
unto himself, determined to live and die alone, now, it can 
only be compared to the same old celibate, when, having 
thought better of it in time, he has taken unto himself a 
helpmeet, and surrounded himself with a flourishing 
family, dependent on and yet supporting with their youth 
and strength their venerable progenitor. Observing, 
however, with satisfaction, that the rugged features of the 
patriarch are carefully reproduced in his surroundings, 
the lady moon proceeds to bestow her loveliest, fullest 
sminile upon all these novelties, and upon a group of very 
happy and very merry people landing from a boat at the 
foot of the tower garden. 

“‘Tt is only Americans who are capable of such things,” 
says Madame Martin’s ringing voice. 

‘‘Not at all,” laughs Maurice. ‘It is quite as agree- 
able to be married at eight o’clock in the morning as at 
eleyen—more so. The sooner the better.” 


THE GREAT MOGULS. 
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**But to be married at eight—and take the train at ten— 
and get here at four! What wonderful business people 
you are, you Americans—even on your wedding-days.” 

“‘And what wonderful business people you are, you 
French! You get a telegram that a runaway couple are 
coming from Paris to spend their honeymoon here, and in 
two hours you arrange and decorate their house, you meet 
them at the station, and after that you give them a dinner 
fit for the gods.” : 

‘“‘Ah, bah! The house, that was all ready long ago— 
except for the flowers. But the dinner— Monsieur 
Maurice, you scarcely touched it.” 

‘IT never ate such food,” says Maurice, with conviction. 
‘‘T never knew how things tasted before.”’ 

“‘You never dined on your wedding-day before,” laughs 
Madame Martin. 

Meanwhile the curé, with Bertie asleep in his arms, is 
ascending the terraces, side-by-side with Dolores. 

““My child,” he is saying, “I never thought, in my 
loneliness and sickness last Winter, to be so blest as I am 
now—to know that my two dear children are to make 
their home near me for years to come.” 

“Ah, father! that dreadful Winter! Shall I ever 
forget what I endured when I had written to you and no 
answer came ?” 

“Or I my wretchedness, when recovering from the long 
delirium of my fever, I found your letter was already 
three weeks old ?” 

Dolores sighs and smiles. 

“And yet, if you had answered it promptly, I should 
never have met Maurice again.” 

They have arrived at the door ; the curé lays the sleep- 
ing child in his mother’s arms. 

“‘Good-night, and God be with you, my dear little 
ones,” he says, and reverentially making the sign of the 
cross over them, he turns, with his heart full of unselfish 
joy, from the home that is to be the shelter of the sweet 
family life he has never known—can never know. 

Maurice is saying farewell to the Martins, who are 
pushing their boat off. ’ 

“‘You did well to buy the tower and build on to it, 
Monsieur Maurice,” calls Madame Martin. ‘‘ Now we can 
hope, perhaps, to keep you with us for some time. You 
Americans are such birds of passage.” 

“If we fly to warmer climes in the Winter, we shall 
always come back to our nest in the Spring, with the 
other swallows, Dame Martin!” he cries, cheerily. 
‘* Good-night !” 

“Good-night ! Good-night !” comes the last cry, mu- 
sically over the water, as they gain their own bank and 
fasten the boat up. 

Maurice turns and runs up the terrace steps; as he 
reaches the last one she comes to meet him, his love, his 
wife, her white robes floating in the misty moonshine— 
comes as she came that August evening so long ago, when 
he first knew he loved her, but read only innocent wonder 
in her frank eyes. Again the leafy shadows flicker on her 
flress and hair, again he stands gazing at her beauty 
silent, inthralled. 

But now the sweet, shy eyes droop before his, her lips 
tremble and her cheeks flush softly in the moonlight, and 
she does not resist him as he gathers her in his arms and 
draws her closely, closely to him. 

Looking up into his eyes, full of passionate devotion, 
she whispered, yearningly : 

‘¢ Maurice, Maurice, can it be true ?” 

‘Tyne for ever and for evermore, my darling,” he mur- 
mured, his lips close to hers. 

THE END, 


CRUMBS TO THE BIRDS, 


A BIRD appears a thoughtless thing; 
He’s ever living on the wing, 
And keeps up such a caroling, 
And little else to do but sing 
A man would guess had he. 
No doubt he has his little cares, 
And very hard he often fares, 
Tho which so patiently he bears, 
That, listening to those cheerful airs, 
Who knows but he may be 
In want of his next meal of seeds ? 
I think for ‘hat his sweet song pleads. 
If so, his pretty art succeeds; 
Tl scatter there among the weeds 
All the small crumbs I see. 


THE GREAT MOGULS. 


Tue first of the Moguls who figures in Indian history 
was the great Tamerlane, who, in 1398, overran Bengal, 
captured Delhi, and fixed upon it as his seat of govern- 
ment. But he never completel the subjugation of the 
country ; other conquests and designs called him away, 
and it was reserved for his descendant, Zahir Eddin 
Mahomet Baber to complete what Timour had begun, and 
to be the founder of the Mogul dynasty in India in the 
year 1519. 

Baber died in 1530, and was succeeded by his son 
Humayun, whose reign was one long series of struggles 
against foes from within and without, to preserve and 
consolidate the empire of his father. 

He died in 1556, and was succeeded by Akbar, who is 
styled the greatest and wisest monarch who ever ruled in 
Hindoostan. At his accession he merely ruled over the 
Punjab, Delhi and Agra. At his death the Mogul empire 
extended from Hindoo Koosh to the borders of the 
Deccan, and from the 'Brahmapootra to Candahar. His 
toleration of different religions, his humane and liberal 
policy to his subjects, and his encouragement of literature 
and science, are sufficient to render his name memorable, 
and seem to have marked him as a man far in advance of 
the times in which he lived. 

After a brilliant reign of fifty years he died in 1605, and 
was succeeded by Jehangir. About this time the British 
begin to appear upon the scene. The motto, “ Primus 
in Indis,” cannot apply to Britain as a nation; for the 
Portuguese had discovered the route by the Cape in 
1498, and had established a settlement at Cochin in 1502. 
But where lucrative traffic was being carried on, the irre- 
pressible ‘Briton could not be far off ; and accordingly, 
after a successful “private expedition in 1591, we find a 
company called the East India Company formed, with a 
capital of £30,000 in one hundred shares, which company, 
after being granted a charter by Elizabeth, humbly so- 
licited permission from the court of Delhi to trade with 
the different Indian princes. 

We read that although the first commercial adventures 
of the company were small, a profit of from 100 to 200 
per cent. was realized ; a result which, to say the least of 
it, must have been gratifying. Imagine the effect of such 
a dividend in these degenerate days ! 

James I. addressed a letter to his ‘‘ illustrious brother, 
the Mogul,” commending the British merchants to his 
care. Men who could make a profit of between 100 and 
200 per cent. might well be objects of solicitude to their 
monarch. 

In 1611 the company obtained permission from Jehangir 
to erect factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambaya and 
Goga ; and in 1613 he issued a firman confirming their 
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possession of them. In 1615 Sir Thomas Roe made his 
appearance as the first English ambassador at the court 
of Delhi. 

In 1627 Jehangir died, and was succeeded by Shah 
Jehan, during whose reign the power and prosperity of 
the Moguls attained their height. 

His dominions were well governed, and enjoyed almost 
complete tranquillity ; in fact, Khafi Khan, the best 
native historian of the time, says that, ‘‘ although Akbar 
was preeminent as a conqueror and law-giver, no prince 
who ever reigned in India could compare with Shah 
Jehan in good administration of every department of 
state.” 

This prince evidently cultivated the well-known Oriental 
love of pomp and display; the splendor and magnificence 
of his court and its surroundings being a proverb in the 
East to this day. 

It was he who constructed the celebrated ‘‘ peacock 
throne” ; so called from its resemblance to the tail of a 
peacock spread open, and represented in its natural 
colors by rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and other jewels, 
the whole being estimated at the value of £6,000,000. It 
was he who built the beautiful city of new Delhi or Shah- 
jehanabad ; and it was he who reared the world-renowned 
Taj at Agra, in which he and his queen were buried, and 
which is unsurpassed in beauty, alike of design and con- 
struction, by any building in Europe or Asia. 

It is a striking proof of the wealth and prosperity of the 
Mogul Empire that all this was not purchased at the cost 
of heavy taxation or of debt. The finances during this 
reign were never otherwise than flourishing, and the 
people were happy and contented. 

The last years of Shah Jehan’s reign were embittered 
by the strife among his four sons for the succession. At 
length Aurungzebe—the third—succeeded, after a com- 
bination of treachery, talent and violence, in deposing 
his father and murdering his three brothers in 1658. 
Shah Jehan lingered in confinement at Agra till death 
released him in 1665. Meanwhile the English had not 
been idle. 

In 1639°Fort St. George was founded, and in 1652 the 
Madras Presidency was established. In 1662 Bombay 
was ceded by Portugal to England. Aurungzebe, who 
oppressed and persecuted the Hindoos, seems to have re- 
garded the English with favor; for he sent to compliment 
them on their brilliant defense of Surat, when attacked 
by the Mahrattas in 1664, and granted them further marks 
of his favor. Emboldened by success and prosperity, the 
foreigners soon began to grow presumptuous; and at 
length the Mogul was so offended at their growing inso- 
lence, that he vowed he would drive the whole race into 
the sea. He took Surat, and laid siege to Bombay. But 
the English were soom brought to their senses, and recog- 
nizing at once that the time had not yet arrived for re- 
sorting to force, ‘‘ stooped to the most abject submission,” 
and thus averted the threatened danger. Aurungzebe 
contemptuously restored Surat, and reinstated the Eng- 
lish to their trade. Poor men! they were so poor and 
had come so far, that it could matter little to the Great 
Mogul whether they staid or not. 

But toward the end of the seventeenth century the tide 
af the Mogul power began to ebb. Aurungzebe, as he 
grew old, alienated the affections of his subjects by his 
tyranny and suspicion. His last years were spent in 
misery, caused by the conduct of his sons, who, following 
the example he had set them, were incessantly striving 
among themselves for the deposition of their father, and 
their own succession. He died in 1707, and in him died 
the last capable Mogul monarch. 


Blow after blow now fell on the tottering dynasty. In 
1723 the Deccan, and in 1730 the Mahrattas, obtained 
their independence. In 1729 the Persian host, under 
Nadir Shah, invaded Bengal, captured Delhi, and after 
signalizing their triumph by a shocking massacre of its 
inhabitants, returned, bearing with them plunder to the 
amount of £120,000,000. Meanwhile, the English, who 
had outstripped all their European competitors in India, 
were rapidly increasing in power; and the result of the 
now inevitable struggle between the Mogul empire, under 
a succession of effete and incapable monarchs, and the 
East India Company, represented by such men as Clive, 
Hastings, Coote, Wellesley and Lake, could not be long 
doubtful. 

Shah Alum II., or Shahzadah, who succeeded to the 
throne in 1759, spent several years in fruitless efforts to 
reunite the scattered fragmenis of what had been the 
Mogul empire ; but was compelled, in 1765, to throw him- 
self for protection upon the British, who assigned him the 
city of Allahabad as a residence, receiving in return the 
formal cession of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. He made an 
ineffectual attempt to recover his independence by means 
of an alliance with the Mahrattas, who quickly turned 
upon him and imprisoned him in his late capital of Delhi. 
The capture of that city by Lord Lake, in 1803, again 
liberated him, and he was allowed to exist as a pensioner 
of the East India Company, with an annual allowance of 
£120,000. He died in 1806, and was succeeded by Akbar 
Shah, whose sovereignty was purely nominal. In 1835 
the currency of India ceased to bear his effigy. He died 
in 1837, and was succeeded by Abul Muzuffer, then past 
his sixtieth year. 

Little more remains to be told. In the ordinary course 
of events he might have finished his days at Delhi, with 
no higher ambition than to obtain an increase of his pen- 
sion, or to secure the succession of his empty title to his 
son. 

But when the terrible mutiny of 1857 broke out, the re- 
volted sepoys flocked into Delhi from the adjacent sta- 
tions, and proclaimed his restoration to the throne of his 
fathers. 

Although his age and infirmities rendered it doubtful 
whether he had taken any active part in the mutiny and 
its accompanying atrocities, his name alone was sufficient 
to serve as a pretext for the acts of those who cared little 
for the moment who was ruler, provided the hated Fer- 
inghees were exterminated. 

Accordingly, when Delhi was stormed on the 14th Sep- 
tember, the first care of the British was to possess them- 
selves of the person of the aged monarch, who, with a 
crowd of terror-stricken followers, had taken refuge in the 
tomb of his ancestor, Humayun. Never was the capture 
of an Emperor effected under such extraordinary circum- 
stances. No successful rival surrounded by his adher- 
ents, no victorious general at the head of his troops, was 
there to demand his sword ; the handful of conquerors 
was scattered far and wide over the vast city they had just 
captured ; and a single British subaltern rode to the en- 
trance of the tomb, and dragged forth the last of the 
Moguls from among the cowering multitude that dared 
not lift a hand in his defense. 

Let the historian of the sepoy war describe the scene : 
“So Hodson went forth and stood before all, in the open 
space near the beautiful gateway of the tomb, a solitary 
white man among so many, awaiting the surrender of a 
king, and the total extinction of a dynasty the most mag- 
nificent that the world had ever seen. It was then but a 
title, a tradition ; but still the monarch of the Moguls 
was a living influence in the hearts of the Mahommedans 
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of India. And truly a grander historical picture was 
rarely seen than that of the single British subaltern re- 
ceiving the sword of the last of the Mogul emperors in 
the midst of a multitude of followers and retainers, griev- 
ing for the downfall of the house of Tamerlane, and the 
ruin of their own fortunes.” 

After his capture he was tried by a court-martial, and 
sentenced to transportation for life, Rangoon being chosen 
as his place of exile. He died there on November 11th, 
1862, and beneath the shadow of the Golden Pagoda lie 
the remains of the last of the Great Moguls. 


INDIA-RUBBER TREES. 


THe peculiar gum or sap known as ‘“ Caoutchoue ” or 
“India-rubber,” which, when inspissated, or deprived of 
the water which constitutes more than half of its weight, 
becomes highly elastic and impervious to water, is pro- 
duced by a variety of plants and trees, bearing little ap- 
parent resemblance to each other. In Equatorial Africa 
it is produced in great abundance by a huge running 
vine, sometimes, according to Cameron, as large as a man’s 
thigh. One species of the Caoutchouc-tree, with great 
leathery leaves, is often found in our conservatories. An- 
other tree, called by botanists the Ficus elasticus, abounds 
in Further India, where it grows to an immense size, the 
branches beginning low down on the trunk. Mr. Griffith 
measured one in Assam, the trunk of which was 100 feet 
high and 74 feet in circumference, while the spreading 
branches shaded an area 610 feet in circuit. Very differ- 
ent from this is the Siphonica elastica of botanists, called 
by the natives the Samauma, which grows in South Amer- 
ica, especially in the forests on the Amazon and its afflu- 
ents. This tree, of which an illustration is given on page 
589, is thus described by Mr. Chandless : 

«Tt is easily recognized in the forests, as, unlike many 
others here, it does not stretch out buttresses all around 
the lower part of the stem, but rises from the very ground, 
straight, round and smooth as a column ; the bark being 
of a light, grayish brown, sometimes with a tinge of red. 
It does not throw off its branches till at a considerable 
height, and there is nothing remarkable in the shape and 
size of its leaves, which have no resemblance to those of 
the Caoutchouc-tree in our conservatories. It is said that 
at the age of ten years it is fit for tapping ; and that if not 
over-tapped it will yield for many years. The sap, when 
first drawn, looks exactly like rich, creamy milk. It is 
not easy to estimate the product of a tree, but eight or 
ten pounds a year of rubber is a rough approximation. 
Trees of the same size, and growing near each other, how- 
ever, vary very much in their yield. After a rain, also, 
the amount of sap is greatly increased, but it contains a 
much smaller proportion of rubber ; just as the milk of a 
cow varies at different seasons in quantity and in the pro- 
portion of butter which it yields.” 


THE LADY OF THE WRECK. 


Turre had been a dreadful wreck off the Mull, and 
many souls had been hurried into eternity within sight of 
land. A gentleman who was interested in the fate of some 
relatives who had been on board hastened to the spot, 
desirous of viewing the scene of the disaster, even though 
he should not haply find any traces of those who were lost. 

It was two days after the wreck; bui many of the 
bodies had not yet been recovered, but trunks, boxes and 
various kinds of personal property were either being swept 
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on shore, or picked up at sea by the boatmen. So many 
of these men were now engaged on the work that the gen- 
tleman was unable to hire a properly-equipped boat to 
convey him to the spot. 

In this dilemma he appealed to a fisherman whom he 
had accidentally encountered, and whom he eventually 
persuaded to launch his boat, promising, as he was an ex- 
perienced oarsman, to assist him in sailing or sculling his 
little craft. 

When they were well on their way, and were nearing 
the island off which the wreck had taken place, the gentle- 
man noticed that his companion, whose strange manners 
had already attracted his attention, was gazing wildly 
around him, with his eyes intently fixed on a white object 
that could be seen, not far from them, tossing to and fro 
upon the dancing waves. 

Presently they were close beside it, and as the boat 
plunged into the trough of the sea, a huge billow raised 
the white form on high, where, for a moment, it stood, as 
it were, poised over the boat like a thing of life—the form 
of a woman, with wide-open eyes and loose, streaming 
hair, clad in her night-dress, and tightly pressing an in- 
fant to her breast. The effect of this apparition on the 
two men in the boat was such as to paralyze their exer- 
tions either to guide their craft or to draw the kody on 
board. 

In the moment when the wave thus raised it up beforo 

them, and lent to its pulseless form somewhat of tha 
motion of life, the gentleman had recognized it as the 
body of one of those relatives of whom he had come in 
search—the wife of a captain, who, with her husband aad 
only child, had barely left their ».-ll-loved home, and 
when wellnigh in sight of it, had sunk in their wato- 
grave. 
The white figure, clasping the babe to its breast, seemed 
to look down upon them for an instant with a melancholy 
gaze, and then, as suddenly, sank with the fall of the 
wave, and disappeared from their view. 

But the emotions with which the gentleman saw this 
were overpowered by still stronger feelings. His boat- 
man’s wild look and manner had increased, and when the 
white figure of the lady stood over them, he flung himself 
on his knees in a paroxysm of terror, crying, in shrill 
agony : 

‘* She has risen from the dead to confrontme! Oh,my 
lady, spare me, spareme! It was a foul deed, and I have 
sorely repented me of it and asked for mercy! I fled the 
spot, and never thought to see your face again; but the 
sea has given up its dead before the last great day, and 
you have risen in judgment against me !” 

And with that he threw himself down in the bottom of 
the boat, wildly imploring for pardon. Although ho 
spoke in Gaelic, yet the gentleman fully understood him, 
being well acquainted with the lancuage. 

Presently the fisherman sprang to his feet ; but by this 
time the corpse of the lady had floated onward, and as the 
boat was under full sail, they saw the white figure no 
more. The man strained ‘his wild-looking eyes in search 
of the form whose sudden appearance had wrought so 
powerful an effect upon him ; and when he missed it, 
dashed his bonnet from his head, and, passing his hand 
over his brow, said, in a hollow voice: 

‘Was it a dream ?—or was it my lady rising from the 
dead ?” Then he muttered: ‘A foul deed—a foul deed ! 
Blood must have blood! Her eyes looked me through 
and through, deep into my guilty soul! Oh, my God! 
what a wretch have I been !” 

He was so wildly gesticulating as he muttered these 
words, and his manner and actions were altogether so 
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much those of a man beside himself, that, as the gentle- 
man knew that the death of the lady whose corpse had so 
singularly appeared to them was the result of a shipwreck, 
and could not in any way have been caused by his com- 
panion, he could come to no other conclusion than that 
the man was now a maniac—one, perhaps, whose lurking 
disease had been suddenly brought to a crisis by’ the 
strange sight that the waves had brought before him. 

The gentleman, therefore, addressed him in his own 
Gaelic, with soothing words, and told him that they must 
attend to their boat and shorten sail, and run into the 
island whither they were bound. But his words had far 
from their intended effect, for they seemed to excite the 
man to a fresh frenzy. 

‘Run in there!” he cried. ‘Never! Do you think 
T have forgotten that bay, and the boat, and my lady and 
her bairn ? Is she to confront me again? I see it all 
now! You have come to drag me to my doom! Blood 
for blood ! that’s fair enough ; but it must be the strong- 
est man that wins!” 

And in an instant he had drawn a clasp-knife and had 
cut through the ropes, while the sail flapped overhead in 
a way that threatened to capsize the boat. In another 
moment he had leaped across the thwarts, and with his 
gleaming knife in his upraised hand, and with madness 
flashing from his eyes, threw himself upon his companion. 

The gentleman had but aun instant to gather himself to- 
gether for defense against the maniac’s attack ; but that 
instant, happily for him, was sufficient. He had seized 
the boat-hook, and with a well-directed blow he brought 
it down upon the man’s bare head, and laid him senseless 
and bleeding in the bottom of the boat. There, with the 
severed ropes, he tightly bound him to the thwarts, and 
did his best to remedy any bad effects that might result 
from the blow, by stanching the blood and bandaging the 
wound. With some difficulty he sueceeded in taking in 
the sail and righting the boat, which had been shipping 
water, and had many times been in danger of being cap- 
sized. His situation, however, was still a critical one; 
they were drifting out to sea, and the fisherman was giving 
signs that he was recovering from the effects of the blow. 
If the cords should yield to his maniacal strength, then 
the chances against the gentleman’s safe return to land 
were few indeed. 

But fortunately a boat hove in sight ; and they answered 
his hail and bore down to his relief, greatly astonished to 
receive his explanation of the state in which they beheld 
his companion. They knew him, it seemed, although 
they said that he was a newcomer, and, during the brief 
time he had lived among them, had kept himself aloof 
from their society, and been distinguished for a morose 
and surly temper. Nevertheless, they did not appear to 
be astonished that the man had proved himself to be in- 
sane ; and this was all that the gentleman thought fit to 
tell them ; but when he had seen the man taken on shore 
and properly cared for~the man himself now being as 
quiet and reserved as he had been previous to tue appear- 
ance of the Lady of the Wreck—he privately told to the 
authorities what he had seen and heard, in order that any 
investigation that they deemed hecessary should be made 
into the strange circumstances of the case. The matter 
was gone into and sifted as much as possible ; but nothing 
came to light, and the fisherman’s expressions were re- 
garded as the empty ravings of a poor maniac. 

In the meantime, the corpse of the lady, still clasping 
her child, bad been recovered, and had been buried, to- 
gether with her husband, in their own family vault. 

The circumstances ander which the reiative had first 
seea her floating body would have been imprinted on his 


memory as nothing more than a terrible and remarkable. 
episode in his life’s history, had he not been in Cantire 
afew years afterward, and requested to visit the fisherman, 
who was supposed to be on his death-bed, and had asked 
to see him. 

The gentleman obeyed the summons, and went to the 
man’s hut, having learned from the person who fetched 
him that the man had not shown any signs of insanity 
since that memorable day, although he had always main- 
tained his reserved and peculiar manner, and was looked 
upon by his neighbors as one who had ‘‘something on his 
mind”; and the general belief was, that he had been a 
smuggler, and had done some deed which had driven him 
into hiding, and for which he repented. The gentleman, 
therefore, expected to hear some revelation concerning a 
deadly struggle between a smuggler and preventive 
officer, and was greatly amazed when the man made to 
him the following confession. 

Hearing that he was at hand, he said, he had sent for 
him, not only to ask his pardon for raising his murderous 
hand against him, but also, before the breath left his body, 
to explain the words he had uttered on that day concern- 
ing the poor lady who, as he had been told, was the gen- 
tleman’s relative. He had been her servant, but had been 
dismissed by the captain for misconduct. He had begged 
her to take him back into her service, and she, by her 
husband’s wish, had refused his request. The man swore 
to be revenged ; and that same evening saw his mistress, 
with her baby in her arms, sitting in a boat, awaiting her 
husband's crossing the channel from the mainland. The 
boat was floating at a rope’s length distance from the 
shore, and the lady’s back was turned toward him as she 
watched for her husband. 

The man crept behind some rocks, and, unseen by the 
lady, cut the rope that held the boat to land. It floated 
away so gently that for a short time she was unaware of 
what had happened. 

Then she called for help ; but no help was at hand, and 
in a few minutes she was out of hearing ; for the boat had 
drifted into the current, and was being rapidly carried 
down the channel and out to sea. 

The man watched from his hiding-place until it became 
a speck upon the waters and was lost to view. 

He watched the husband’s return, heard the consterna- 
tion excited by the disappearance of the wife and child, 
saw persons sent out to search in all directions, and then, 
fearing that suspicion might fall upon him, he contrived 
to get a boat and cross to the mainland. Arrived there, 
he made his way to the place where he afterward took up 
his abode, and gained his livelihood as a fisherman. 

But he made no friends, and rarely spoke unless he was 
spoken to, and then made the briefest of replies. Least 
of all would he have spoken on the subject which had 
now become a horror and a dread to him, haunting him 
by night and day. His great and daily pervading fear 
was, lest he should be delivered up to judgment, and con- 
signed to the gallows as the Jady’s murderer; conse- 
quently, her name neyer crossed his lips ; and, mingling 
as he did, so little with others, he never heard her fate 
mentioned by them. Buf this was scarcely to be won- 
dered at, more especially in such a sequestered locality, 
where news traveled but slowly. 

Only three months of this life had passed— though every 
day had been to the guilty man as a living death—when 
the dreadful wreck happened that had brought the gentle- 
man to the spot, and had led to his engaging with the 
fisherman to convey him to the scene of the disaster, 
which, as it happened, took him not so very far from that 
othes scene of a tragedy that had burnt itself into the 
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fisherman’s brain. There the heaving wave had suddenly 
raised up before him the forms of the lady and her child 
of whom he believed himself to be the murderer. 
ghastly appearance making a palpable reality of the vision 


The man had not been seen to do the deed, and it had 
been considered that the rope, by fraying against the sharp 
Their | edges of the rock, had thus been severed, and allowed the 
boat to drift into the channel. The swift current bore it 


that had been daily haunting him, had subverted his | rapidly toward the open sea, and the poor lady had quite 


reason, which 
was already 
tottering in 
the balance, 
and had led 
to the scene 
that fol- 
lowed. 

The dying 
man now im- 
plored his 
hearer to 
pardon him 
for making 
the attempt 
upon his life, 
which, he 
said, was the 
only pardon 
that he could 
hope to ob- 
tain; his 
guilt, in 
hurrying to 
destruction 
the hapless 
mother and 
her babe, 
being too 
great to be 
pardoned 
either here or 
hereafter. 


astonishment 
may be con- 
ceived when 
his visitor 
explained to 
him that al- 
though he 
had, in truth, 
been guilty 
of their 
death, so far 
as his pur- 
pose went, 
yet that a 
merciful 
Providence 
had inter- 
posed, and 
had saved 
his victims 
from the 
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THE FALL OF THE WAVE, AND DISAPPEARED FROM THEIR VIEW,’ 


given up her- 
self as lost, 
when a small 
schooner 
came in 
sight. Her 
signals of dis- 
tress were 
seen by those 
on board, 
who at once 
sent off a 
boat to her 
assistance, 
and rescued 
her from her 
perilous fate, 
and before 
the morn- 
ing’s dawn 
she and her 
infant were 
safe in their 
own home. 
The fisher- 
man lived 
long enough 
to hear and 
comprehend 
this explana- 
tion; hut 
though he 
poured forth 
fervent 
thanks that 
his - victims 
had escaped 
his deadly 
designs, he, 
coul a. not 
forget that' 
he had been’ 
& nurderer 
in thought 
and purpose,’ 
if not in 
actual deed ; 
and his last 
moments 
were filled 
with terrible 
and incoher- 
ent cries for 
mercy to that 
white - robed 
figure, which 
he fancied 


cruel fate to which he had consigned them. The gentle- | had again risen up before him, as it had done once be- 


man said that 


e had heard from his relatives the par- 
ticulars relating to the events of that evening, when the 


lady and her child were cast adrift in the boat—a cir- 
cumstance which had been regarded as an accidental one, 


and which ever would haye been remembered as such 
had it not been for the confession just now made. 


always be rich. 


fore, clasping its dead babe to its breast, and thrilling 
his horror-stricken soul with the glassy glaze of death. 
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BURNT FINGERS AND COALS OF FIRE. 


‘*JE MOURRAI SEUL.’’* 


By Miss ELLice Hopkins, 


THE silent chariot standeth at the door, 

The house is hushed and still from roof to floor. 

None heard the sound of its mysterious wheels, 
Yet each its presence feels. 


No champing bit, nor tramp of pawing feet, 
* All dark and silent up and down the street; 
And yet thou may’st not keep it waiting there 
For one last kiss or prayer. 


Thy words, with some strange other interchanged, 

Strike cold across us like loved eyes estranged, 

With things that are not fraught; our things that are 
Fade like a sun-struck star. 


And thou, too weak and agonized to lift 

The cup to quench thy dying thirst, or shift 

Thy pillow, now without our help must rise, 
Nor wait our ministries. 


* Pascal. 


Thou, loved and cherished, must go forth alone, 

None sees thee fondly to the door, not one; 

No head is turned to see thee go; we stay 
Where thou art not, and pray. 


No panel bars thy white, resistless feet, 
Our walls are mist to thee; out in the street 
It waits, it waits for thee, for thee alone. 

“ Arise, let us begone!” 


Alone, alone upon thine awful way! 

Do any show thee kindness? Any stay 

Thy heart? Or does the sllent charioteer 
Whisper, “ Be of good cheer”? 


We know not. None may follow thee afar, 

None hear the sound of thy departing car. 

Only vast silence like a strong, black sea 
Rolls in ’twixt us and thee, 
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By Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


“‘T tHrow up the cards and decline to finish this game, 
or ever to play another with Mr. Rossitur !" 

The speaker's voice was lond and angry, and not only 
the three other men seated at the table with him, but sev- 
eral others, who, late as the hour was, stood lounging 
around the room, turned excitedly toward him ; while one 
jumped to his feet, pale as death, exclaiming angrily : 

“You must explain that remark, Charlton! Why 
should not you play with me ?” 

‘* Because I saw you substitute a car from your sleeve 
for one in your hand, and was thereby confirmed in my 
suspicion that you played falsely !” declared Chariton, 
boldly, in reply to Rossitur. 

The murmur of voices grew into a hubbub, and the 
crowding figures searcely prevented the eager attack the 
one man threatened upon the other. 

‘Let him prove it! let him prove it!” shouted Rossi- 
tur. And Charlton answered : 

“‘If Thad the right to search your person, I do not 
doubt I should easily prove it.” 

“T wish you would attempt it! I only wish you would 
lay a finger upon me !” growled the other, furiously. 

* Of course, Mr. Rossitur,”’ said the cold and clear voice 
of an elderly gentleman, who had come into the room on 
hearing the confusion, and had hastily gathered the facts 
of the case from a bystander—“ of course there will be 
no violence offered to you, and no personal conflict al- 
lowed in this house. If the conduct or remarks of any 
member of the club are offensive to you, you have only to 
decline any further invitation to visit us. Happily you 
are not a member, and therefore not amenable to our laws 
or judgment.” 

“Happily not, Mr. Silsbur, since madmen and black- 
guards are received as members of your society. Mr. 
Charlton will hear from me again !” 

“‘T hope not—I have already heard too much both from 
and of you. I have been in Vienna, Mr. Rossitur.” 

The detected gamester made no reply to this sugges- 
tion, although his pallid face grew a little more pallid, 
and a dangerous light trembled in his eyes—the greenish 
light emanating from the eyes of a feline creature pre- 
paring for a spring. His quivering lips opened, then 
closed again, and with a sudden movement he rushed 
from the roo and from the house ; nor ever again did 


his showy figure darken the doors of the clubhouse of the 
Ancien Régime, as the aristocratic and wealthy members 
of the best club in that half-French city had chosen to 
style themselves. 

Five years later, and in another city, Mrs. Wyvern, the 
most beautiful, most charming and most admired of last 
year’s brides, opened the door of the drawing-room and 
offered her pretty lips to her husband’s evening caress. 

“And what is the latest news, Maurice ?” asked she, 
when more personal topics had been dismissed. 

‘*Why—that your friend, Harry May, is contesting the 
will of her late husband.” 

‘*You don’t mean it! Why should she ?” 

‘* Because the old general cuts her off with a shilling if 
she marries again ; and I suppose, like all of you faithless 
creatures, she wishes to marry again. So she is trying to 
prove her husband of unsound mind, in which case the 
will goes for nothing, and the estate will be divided be- 
tween the Norton boys and herself. She would have 
about two hundred thousand to her share, and could do 
as she liked with it; whereas now she has the income of 
half a million while she lives and remains unmarried, and 
not a cent of anything if she re-marries.” 

‘‘Manurice! It’s that Count Franzendorf!’” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wyvern, in a tone of conviction. 

“That she wants to marry? I never saw the fellow, 
but I have not much fancy for foreign noblemen. She'd 
better stick to the memory of the noble old general, and 
to her income. But the Nortons have retained me to 
defend the will. They argue shrewdly enough, that if a 
woman has set her head upon marrying. she’ll do it, will 
or no will, and then they’ll get the whole.” 

‘‘ What a pity !’” 

“What's a pity, Fan?” 

“That you are to act for the Nortons. It will make 
Harry feel disagreeably toward me, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, no, I hope not. At any rate, it’s bread and 
butter, little woman, and we manage to dispose of a good 
deal of that same.”’ 

‘* What, bread and butter ?” 

** Its equivalent, the money that buys it, my pet. And 
now I must go and wash my hands for dinner.” 

‘“*Yes, and make haste, for we are going to see the now 
play at the Fifth Avenue, you know.” 
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‘“Ah, yes, so we are. I will be ready in ten minutes. 
You can ring for dinner.” 
The new play was a good one; but between the acts 
Fanny Wyvern found time to scan the house through her 
pretty little lorgnette, and presently murmured, in the 
dreamy voice peculiar to the user of a lorgnette: 
“‘There’s that Count Franzendorf, Maurice.” 
‘‘Harry May’s last vanity, you say ?” 
“Yes. Just coming into the balcony. See ?” 
‘‘The man with the black mustache and imperial ?” 
“Yes. Isn’t he handsome ?”’ 
“Well enough. I’ve seen that face before. Now, 
when was it? Ever so long ago—South—New Orleans ? 
—No!” 
“What under the sun are you wondering about, you 
old goose? See, there’s Mr. Stuyvesant, with the dia- 
monds.” 
“Tt can’t be! I’ll be back in a minute, Fan.” 
And with this brief leave-taking Mr.Wyvern rose im- 
petuously, rushed out of the parquet and up-stairs, where 
he stood in company with a good many other gentlemen, 
peering in at the oval windows in the red doors like male 
Peris staring into Paradise. 
When Wyvern came back to his wife’s side he was ab- 
stracted and silent, nor was it until the door of the con- 
nubial chamber had shut between the young couple and 
the world that he opened his mouth to say, oracularly : 
‘* Here’s the deuce of a row, Fan !’’ 
‘“Where, dear? Have you upset that cologne-bottle 
again over all my ribbons ?” 
“Nonsense! This fellow that’s after Harry May.” 
“Count Franzendorf ?” 
**Count Fiddle-de-dee ! 
years ago in New Orleans.” 
“You don’t mean it !” 
“Yes; and I was present when he was metaphorically 
kicked out of the Ancien Régime Club for card-swind- 
ling.” 
‘*Oh, Maurice !” 
‘“Yes, my dear; and I heard at that time, or a little 
later, that he had been caught in the same game in 
Vienna, and was, in fact, a regular leg.” 
“** Teg,’ dear ?” 
“‘Blackleg, child—cheat, swindler, gambler.” 
“Poor, dear Harry! I’m afraid she really cares for 
him.” 
“Tl tell you what I’ve been thinking, Fan ; you must 
go to Mrs. May to-morrow and tell her just what I have 
told you. Say that I can swear to the man’s identity, for 
I passed close to him, caught his eye, and heard him 
speak. Whether he recognized me or not I do not know ; 
but Iam ready to swear to him. He’s been named for 
admission into the Traveler’s, and I shall certainly black- 
ball him if presented. You can tell her that, too, just to 
show that I mean what I say.” 
“Tl do it, Maurice; but I shall make an enemy for 
life of my dearest friend by doing it.” 
“Oh, no; IThope not. Why should yon ?” 
‘““Tf she cares for him, and he is guilty, she’ll hate me 

because she can’t hate him ; and if she cares for him, and 
he is innocent, she’ll hate me for falsely accusing her 
idol. Then, if there’s nothing between them, she’ll hate 
me for fancying that she needed warning against a man 
who hadn’t asked her to love him. So, anyway, I’m safe 
to burn my fingers ; but I'll do it.” 

“‘What a shrewd little woman it is! Just cut out fora 
lawyer's wife,” said the lawyer, admiringly, and the con- 
versation became personal. 

The next day Mrs.Wyvern called upon her friend, Mrs. 


His name was Rossitur five 
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May, and met Count Franzendorf at the foot of the steps. 
She seized upon the opening, and mentioned the incident 
so soon as the first effusion of meeting had passed over, 
but was a little discomfited by Mrs. May’s calm assertion 
that Count Franzendorf had not called upon her in weeks. 
. “But, my dear, I met him just.now at the foot of the 
steps.” 

“Been to the Cathcarts’, next door, no doubt, my dear. 
He is there for ever, I hear.” 

“Now, Harry! you know he’s an admirer of yours! 
Any one can see that.” 

‘* Shows his taste, then, doesn’t he ?” 

“But, seriously, Harry, I want to ask you, for a very 
special reason, if you are at all interested in him. If he 
is, or is likely to be, anything to you—he must be my 
friend too, you know ; and I want to cultivate him.” 

“Is that your only reason for wanting to know, 
Fanny ?” 

‘Well, no, Harry, not quite; but I can’t say anything 
more until you answer me truly what I have asked.” 

‘‘Well, he’s nothing at all to me but a pleasant ac- 
quaintance, and—well, perhaps, a sort of society admirer ; 
aman to send flowers upon your birthday, and come to 
your box at the opera, and saunter beside you on the 
avenue. You know that sort of relation, Fan.” 

‘‘And that is all you care, or are like to care, for him ?” 

**Yes, you tiresome thing. Why ?”’ 

** Because, Harriette, the man is a rascal, and what is 
worse, a detected one. A blackleg, Harry, and a gam- 
bler, and—I’ll tell you what Maurice himself saw and told 
me about him.” 

So Mrs. Wyvern repeated her husband’s story with 
feminine amplifications and emphasis, working herself up 
into quite a fever of righteous wrath and horror, while 
Mrs. May listened, with a face of calm interest, and a 
half-amused, half-cynical smile upon her thin lips. 

“Really, Fan, it is quite a romance, is it not? Do you 
suppose his name is really Rossitur or Franzendorf?” 
asked she at the end. 

‘Who knows ? If he has his deserts he'll be No. 27 
or something else in State prison for the rest of his life,” 
replied the lawyer’s wife. 

“You fierce little moralist ! Mercy on us, child, what 
matter is it, if the man is agreeable, whether he plays 
cards in one way or another? I’m sure I don’t care, and 
why should you? Do you know I am going to Washing- 
ton to-morrow ?” 

A few minutes later Mrs.Wyvern rose to go, and her 
friend accompanied her to the outer door, embraced her 
tenderly, and said, between two kisses : 

‘You are a little darling to come all this way to warn 
your friend of her danger, even though it was purely 
imaginary !” 

“And you're not a bit annoyed, either, at the news or 
at the news-carrier ?”’ replied Fanny, a little wistfully. 

“Of course I’m not, you charming little goose! Why 
should I be ? There !” 

And with the parting kiss warm upon her lips, Fanny 
Wyvern went down the steps of the magnificent mansion 
of the late General May, never again to ascend them, 
never again to exchange caress or confidence with the 
woman whose love she had risked and lost in the attempt 
to save her. 

A day or two later Mrs. May went to Washington, and 
spent the rest of the Winter in that city. 

Count Franzendorf was not proposed at tho Traveler's 
Club, and when chance threw him in Maurice Wyvern’s 
way, he greeted him with a broad stare of non-recogni- 
tion, and asked across the dinner-table some details of 
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life in the South, mentioning, in the course of the conver- | to fling defiance in the face of the relatives so cleverly de- 
sation, that he had never been further than Washington. | frauded of their inheritance, a date of four months back 

The lawsuit between the ‘‘Norton boys,” as Wyvern | was affixed to this announcement, showing that, as the 
styled his clients, and the widow of their late uncle, went | lawyer and his clients had calculated, the passions of the 
briskly on, and in the beginning of the Spring‘ was de- | woman had been stronger than her prudence, but that 
cided, much to Wyvern’s mortification, against his clients. ' she had cleverly'managed to satisfy both at once. 
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NOT ENOUGH FOR TWO.— FROM THE PAINTING BY F. LOSSOW. 


The will was set aside, and Mrs. May came into posses- ‘“‘ She had been married four or five weeks when I called 
sion of about two hundred thousand dollars, with the | upon her, Maurice!” exclaimed Fanny Wyvern, after a 
house which had been presented to her by her late hus- | long and painful process of mental arithmetic and recol- 


band. lection. 
A few days later appeared in the daily papers an an- ‘And you suspected nothing ?” asked her husband. 
nouncement of the marriage of Count Franz Franzendorf “Suspected, my dear! Why, the woman all but swore 


With Harriette, widow of the late General May, and, as if ' that he was nothing to her !” cried Fanny, indignantly. 


“A capital actress 
she would have made !” 
suggested Wyvern ; but 
his wife could take no 
such impersonal view 
of the matter, answer- 
ing irrelevantly : 

“T told you how it 
would be. She will 
never like me again— 
and we’ve been such 
friends !” 

“«Pshaw, child! you 
will have a good laugh 
over it when you meet, 
see if you don’t.” 

‘Yes, we shall see,” 
replied Fanny, oracul- 
arly. 

And they did see— 
and that very decided- 
ly and very shortly ; 
for a few days after the 
return of the Count 
and Countess Franzen- 
dorf—as the cards of 
the newly-married 
couple announced 
themselves—they were 
invited to a large re- 
ception, where the 
Wyverns also found 
themselves. 

The bride was one of 
the last arrivals, and in 
sweeping up the room 
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BOOK DECORATION.— COVER OF THE BOOK OF GOSPELS OF 


ARCHBISHOP ARIBERT.— SEE PAGE 600. 


toward her hostess she brushed past Mrs. Wyvern so 
closely as to sweep Fanny’s light draperies along in the 
train of her own heavy velvet robe ; but, although her 
eyes passed carelessly over the other’s face, no trace of 
recognition appeared in their dark depths, no murmur of 
greeting crossed the lips so fondly pressed to hers at 


their last meeting. 


A little later, in the supper-room, Fanny, depressed 
and out of spirits—for the poor child was cursed with a 
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loving and sen- 
sitive nature— 
sent away the 
cavaliers who 
would have 
devoted them- 
selves to her, 
and stood 
moodily sip- 
ping her coffee 
in a corner, 
when the coun- 
tess, followed 
by two or three 
gay young 
men, sailed in 
front of her, 
and after a 
long, full stare 
up and down 
the graceful 
figure and 
drooping face, 


BOOK DECORATION.—“‘HOOPER’S SOPHISTRY,” 1547, said, loudly : 
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‘There, Mr. Hart, 
we shall find room 
here ; there’s nobody 
in this corner. Now 
tell me all about it.” 

But Fanny, if sensi- 
tive, was no coward, 
and as the cavaliers of 
her late friend glanced 
uncomfortably toward 
her, she rose, and with 
@ gracious smile, she 
handed her cup to one 
of them, and, turning 
to another, said: 

“‘Good-evening, Mr. 
Hart ! Will you please 
take meto Mr. Wyvern? 
I am going home, I 
believe. These great 
jams are so mixed, it is 
really quite uncomfort- 
able sometimes for a 
person at all particular 
about their visiting 
list.”” 

So, sailing off upon 
the arm of the coun. 
tess’s favorite of the 
moment, the little 
monitor felt that she 
had got the better of 
her three-decked oppo- 
nent; but, like most 
feminine victories, it 
cost far more than it 


was worth—resulting in a nervous and sleepless night, 
and a headachy and miserable morning. 

This encounter was but the beginning of a long and 
painful episode in Fanny Wyvern’s social history ; the 
beginning of an experience that most women of the world 
go through sooner or later, and from which few emerge 
unharmed—if harm it is that loving trust in human nature 
should turn to cynical skepticism ; that friendship should 
become but a name, and confidence a folly ; that she, 


who at first met the world with 


faith, should 
wear her 
smiles as a 
mask from 
behind which 
to vigilantly 
watch the 
enemy, while 
the seemingly 
careless hand 
ever hovers 
near the 
weapon it has 
learned so 
well to use. 
And this, dear 
neophytes, is 
the usage du 
monde, with- 
out which 
your educa- 
tion is, indeed, 
incomplete. 
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Thus the circle of the Wyverns being the same in which 
the Franzendorfs were received, the former friends were 
constantly meeting, but after the first bitter experience 
we may be sure that the Countess von Franzendorf was 
no more haughty, no more oblivious, or no more disdain- 
ful than her younger and fairer enemy, and much as 
Fanny’s loving and gentle nature secretly suffered in this 
hidden warfare and struggle, she learned to wear a brave 
exterior, and had even the magnanimity to never speak of 
her late friend in any terms of disparagement ; her most 
offensive remark being that she had known and loved 
Mrs. May very closely, but was not acquainted with the 
Countess von Franzendorf. That lady, however, being 
the party who had done the wrong, was naturally less in- 
dulgent, and before long all sorts of anecdotes and rumors 
regarding Mrs. Wyvern found their way into the hands of 
those ingenious fabricators who, given a pin’s point of 
fact, will immediately weave you a whole web of lies, all 
ingeniously inclosing just so much of truth as to give 
vraisemblance to the whole. 

At some of these legends, as they came home to her, 
Fanny smiled ; at some she wept; at some she raved ; 
until at last Mr. Wyvern himself was moved to write a 
sharp, brief note to the countess, under cover to her 
husband, warning her that any further slanders upon his 
wife traced back to her would be the ground of legal pro- 
ceedings which might evolve certain other revelations 
scarcely to be desired by either the Count or Countess von 
Franzendorf—so-called. 

This letter, although unacknowledged in any manner, 
had the desired effect ; the gossip ceased, and after a few 
weeks the world forgot to speculate upon the quarrel 
between the former intimates, and turned its attention to 
admiring and wondering at the magnificence and extray- 
agance of the Von Franzendorfs, their /étes, their equipage, 
their servants’ livery, the countess’s dress and ornaments, 
and the fabulous riches pertaining to the count and his 
family abroad. 

A year went by, and the little cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand arose upon this brilliant sky. Somebody 
whispered that Messrs. Repp & Terry, the fashionable up- 
holsterers, laid a large share in their failure to the impos- 
sibility of collecting their due from the Franzendorf 
mansion ; somebody else hinted that Margaux & Clicot, 
the wine-dealers, had collected their little account through 
a legal messenger ; next Mrs. Browne Paypur, wife of the 
great army shoe-contractor, appeared in the Park behind 
the well-known Franzendorf horses and coachman, ex- 
plaining to all her friends that James had really owned the 
horses for some time, and when his arrears of wages and 
money advanced for oats, etc., exceeded the value of the 
animals, he had disposed of them and himself to the 
highest bidder. 

And then came the sudden and enforced sale of the 
magnificent house built by poor General May for his 
young wife, and the auction of most of its furniture, with 
the remainder of the horses, carriages and appurtenances, 
and the Franzendorfs were gone abroad to live on the 
count’s German estates—or so, at least, the newspapers 
said, and they know everything, of course. 

Maurice Wyvern smiled at this account, however, and 
privately told his wife of meeting ‘‘the count,” ashe 
sneeringly styled him, coming out of the door of a 
tenth-rate gambling-house as he wended his own way 
homeward from an uncomfortably early railway train. 

But the world cared nothing for the manner or the 
degrees by which its late favorites dropped from their 
dizzy height to the unknown abyss wherein dwell the lost 
Souls forced to fall out of the breathless race for this 
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world’s social prizes, and, after a little, even Faan+ 
Wyvern herself forgot to grieve over, or to resent, or to 
wonder at, the faithlessness or the unkindness of her late 
friend. 

Light years passed away, and Maurice Wyvern, no longer 
avery young man, stood as near the head of his profession 
as many a man’s highest ambition dares to reach. No 
longer a healthy man, no longer handsome, or gay cr 
ready for amusement; no longer at leisure to pay atten- 
tion to his wife, or to care very much for his children as 
individuals, or, in fact, to pause more than a few moments 
of the day to think of domestic and personal matters ; but 
still a very successful, a very prominent, and already a 
wealthy man, and, therefore, a much envied and petted 
man. 

And Fanny ? A woman in society, a mother, a mistress, 
a wife anxious to understand and sympathize with her hus- 
band’s pursuite so far as he would allow her, and, moreover, 
a benevolent and active woman among those less fortunate 
than herself; some of us can understand how full and 
how preoccupied such a life needs be, and how little room 
in it for sentiment or wondering over other people’s affairs 
and status. And still Fanny Wyvern was marvelously 
near just such a sentimental mood as she sat one morning 
in her bedroom turning over a box of old laces, flowers, 
ribbons, and such matters, and came upon the Brussels 
flounces of a discarded ball-dress, ripped and laid asilte 
for some future use, and, shaking out the filmy meshes, 
remembered the day when she and Harry May had 
‘assisted ”” at a private view of (Madame Cluny’s latest 
importation, and both had fallen in love with this especial 
flounce, but neither of them had ventured to order it, 
although both had carried home such glowing accounts of 
the costly marvel, that both husbands had made private 
expeditions to Madame Cluny’s intending each to surprise 
his wife by sending home the flounce, and how Maurice, 
as the younger and more matutinal man, had arrived the 
first and secured the prize, and how Harry was disposed to 
be a little tigerish upon the subject until General May ap- 
peased her with a set of point, more costly, if not more 
beautiful, than the Brussels. 

As all these feminine memories passed through Mrs. 
Wyvern’s mind, and still she fingered and draped the rich 
lace in her hands, a tender smile played around her lips 
and a softened look came into her eyes, while she mur- 
mured : 

“Poor Harry! What has become of her ?” 

A tap at the door, and the servant, a new one, appeared, 
with doubtful face and manner. 

‘*A person wishes to see madame.” 

“«*A person,’ Antoine ? » What person ?” 

*““A woman, madame, who said madame would know 
her but not her name. Nota business person or a beggar, 
madame, but——”’ 

“You must not let people in who don’t give their names, 
Antoine. It is some sort of beggar, no doubt,” said his 
mistress, rather angrily, and then, with a sudden impulse, 
added, ‘‘ Well, I’ll go to her,” and running down-stairs, 
passed into the reception-room. 

A woman of middle age, dressed in shabby black, with 
a coarse shawl and tumbled hat, no gloves and shabby 
serge boots, rose to meet her, turning to the light one of 
those white, haggard and wild-eyed faces, whose pitiful 
story one reads in passing, and cannot read without a 
pang. 

‘‘Oh, Fanny, have you quite forgotten me ?” exclaimed 
she, ina broken voice, after an instant of hesitating scrutiny 
on the part of the other. 

“Harry May !—can it be ?” 
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And in spite of all that had come between, the tears 
rained down Fanny Wyvern’s face as she kissed her former 
fiend and led her into the elegant drawing-rooms ; but 
the first remark of the guest dried the tears of her hostess 
and chilled the glow of her feelings. 

** How handsome, how costly, how chic everything is !” 
cried she, looking greedily about her. ‘‘ And what luck 
some people have, while others—you, Fanny, are mistress 
of this house, and I have scarcely a hole to creep into.” 

**T should not call it exactly luck, however, that has 
brought Maurice his position and success. He has worked 
very hard, and——” began Fanny, a little severely, and 
then melted again, saying, tenderly : ‘‘But, Harry, are 
you really suffering? Tell me all about yourself, and— 
and——_” 

«« My husband ?” 

**Yes. Has he no business ?” 

The woman laughed a hard, cold laugh, worse to hear 
than the bitterest sobs. 

** Oh, yes, he has business. He picks oakum, I believe. 
Isn’t that what they generally do in the Tombs ?” 

‘«The Tombs! Why, Harry, you don’t mean——” 

*¢ Did you read about a man called Mills arrested for 
what they call playing the confidence game on a country- 
man ?” 

“No. A man named Mills ?” 

**Yes. That is our name now; the title would have 
been inconvenient in the circles where we have recently 
moved. Of course he was not guilty, but the stupid, 
blundering old judge treated him as if he was, and——” 

**Oh, Harry, don’t talk in that way! I-warned you of 
what that man was before ever you married him, and how 
ean you doubt or expect me to think that he is innocent 
now ?” 

‘* He was innocent then, and he is innocent now,” replied 
Mrs. Mills, doggedly. ‘‘He has always been the victim of 
injustice and envy and calumny, at first in your circle, 
Mrs. Wyvern, and now—the one into which we have been 
driven ; and, at any rate, innocent or guilty—good, bad, 
or indifferent—I love him, and mean to hold to him 
through everything, good report and evil report, and all 
the rest of it. A good woman like you ought to approve 
of that.” 

“Well, Harry, what can I do for you ?” 

“* Anything you have the heart to do. Iam cold and 
hungry, and almost houseless. I have two.little girls, and 
have left them crying for food. I have no work and no 
prospect of any, or of any help unless from you. I have 
exhausted all my friends long ago, and you are the only 
one of my enemies who would not turn me from their 
doors with insult.” 

‘First of all, let meoffer you some lunch,” said Fanny, 
complacently ; and goinginto the dining-room, she brought 
with her own hands a slice of rich cake and a glass of 
wine upon a little tray, and placed them beside the reck- 
less woman, who laughed as she tossed off the wine, and 
said, ‘‘ The princess of France, who wondered why if the 
people could not get bread they did not eat cake! Ihave 
not touched meat for weeks or months.” 

**Good heavens, Harriette! Let me send——” 

**No, no; I don’t want anything for myself; but if you 
really wish to help me, Fanny, give me some money to buy 
something fit for my poor Frank to eat in his prison. He 
is really far from well. and he cannot eat the miserable 
stuff they place before him, nor can he rest at night for 
the want of better pillows and coverings.” 

A quick step in the hall, and Mr. Wyvern opened the 
dining-room door and stared at his wife’s strange guest, 
who coldly bowed to him. 
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Fanny, glad to be relieved of responsibility in a case 
whose complications baffled her feminine judgment, hur- 
riedly greeted her husband, and then in a low voice ex- 
plained the visit and the needs of her visitor, and whisp- 
ered : 

‘Do help her somehow, Maurice, and can’t you get the 
poor man out of jail ?” 

‘‘Thomas Mills? I remember the case. One of mean, 
tricky swindling,” replied Wyvern. ‘Leave the room, 
darling, and I will talk with the woman.” 

Fanny gladly obeyed, and passed into the next room, 
leaving the deor ajar, so that ‘without mortifying the un- 
happy woman by her presence, she could hear the cool 
questioning, the confused and insolent answers, the piti- 
less reminders and feeble defense, of the lawyer and the 
culprit. 

At the last. she heard : 

“Well, Mrs. Mills—for I really know not what other 
name to give you—by your own showing, and to my 
knowledge, you have unfitted yourself for association with 
such a woman as my wife, and the first condition of my 
assistance is that you will never.again see or speak to her. 
Do you agree ?” 

“Yes, I agree,” replied Harry, in a hard and careless 
tone, which went like a stab to Fanny’s heart. 

_ Then, that you will go where I shall send you with 
your children, and never live with Mills again ?” 

‘‘Never live with my husband again !” screamed the 
woman, furiously, and in language so strong and coarse 
as to turn Fanny sick with disgust, she went on to declare 
that nobody and nothing should ever divide her from the 
man she had loved and believed in, and would cling to, so 
long as they both should live.” 

A silence followed, and then Wyvern coldly said : 

‘Will you give up your children and engage never to 
see them again ?” 

‘*Yes, and be glad to do it.” 

“Very well. Then, for the sake of old times before your 
second marriage, and for my wife’s sake, I will take thosa 
children and place them in an institution where they will 
be well and thoroughly cared for, educated, and placed in 
& way to earn their own living. But they will receive new 
names, and you will never see them again.” 

‘Very well—I consent. What next ?” 

“For you I will procure admission to the State Alms- 
house. I can do nothing more or better.” 

A savage oath passed the lips of the gambler’s wife, and 
then a string of insolent reproaches. Before they were 
finished, Mr. Wyvern opened the door and silently mo- 
tioned his guest to depart. Then her hardihood gave way, 
and bursting into tears, she groveled upon the floor, beg- 
ging pardon, begging for alms, promising never to apply 
again, until upon her sobbing voice broke Wyvern’s cold 
accents : 

“Well, you were a lady once, and my wife has been like 
a sister to you. I will, if possible, gain admittance for 
you to a religious asylum, where I have some influence, 
and there you can remain until your husband is at liberty. 
After that, if you choose to rejoin him, you may, and if 
you choose to escape him you can do so. Do you like 
this ?” 

**T can leave, then, when Frank leaves the Tombs ?” 

“Yes, you can leave at any time, but not to return.” 

“Then I accept. May I see Fanny again ?” 

‘‘Never! Neither now nor at any time !” 

“Allright. Here is my address. When will you send 
for the children ?” 

«To-morrow morning ; and here is some money to buy 
them food for to-night,” 
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And so passed out of the house, where once she had 
been an honored guest and an intimate friend, the unhappy 
woman who had ventured her all for love, and had lost 
her all. 

The next morning Wyvern fulfilled his promise, and 
mother and children were removed to their separate 
asylums—she parting from them with callous indifference 
—they from her with open relief. The money given for 
their supper had been spent upon delicacies for their 
father, and a dose 
of opium to insure 
a night’s rest to 
their miserable 
mother. 

The day before 
that on which 
Francis Ross, alias 
Rossitur, alias 
Count von Fran- 
zendorf, alias 
Mills, should have 
been released from 
prison, he lay dead 
in his cell, ready 
for a prisoner’s 
funeral ; and when 
the news was car- 
ried to the wiie, 
whose one femin- 
ine virtue was love 
and constancy to 
him, she fell be- 
fore it as before a 
sword, and never 
again, through her 
few and evil days, 
‘was seen to smile, 
or known to speak, 
except of neces- 
sity. Nor did she 
ever leave the 
shelter of the hos- 
pitable and merci- 
ful house where 
Wyvern had 
placed her, and 
where she was 
faithfully cared 
for to the last. 

When Fanny 
Wyvern heard of 
her death, she said 
little, but went 
next day to see the 
orphan children 
over whose des- 
tiny she watches, and out of her own pocket-money paid 
for the little slab that marks their mother’s grave, and on 
which is inscribed : ‘‘ Her sins are forgiven, for she loved 
much.” 


BOOK DECORATION : 
HISTORICAL AND ARTISTIC. 
By S. W. KersHAw. 
Tue art of binding really grew out of that of writing ; 
for the first forms of writing on rolls, skins, and the 
Egyptian papyri were accompanied by equally rude at- 
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tempts at binding, by sewing different ieaves of these 
materials together for a covering. 

The gradual rise and development of the process is best 
studied by reference to the documents of the ancients, 
who invariably adapted some protection for their MSS. 
and writings. We must seek for early examples in the 
Tamil MSS. and those of Japan, which, written on narrow 
strips of palm-leaf, were bound together with flat pieces 
of wood. Constructive ingenuity is manifest, but deco- 
rative skill is want- 
ing, in these as in 
other far - distant 
attempts at the 
binder’s art. When 
we consider the 
remoteness of the 
period, it is a sur- 
prise that so high 
a standard of ex- 
cellence was forth- 
coming. Gradual 
progress is seen in 
the methods em- 
ployed, when the 
substitution of 
square books for 
the rolls, or ‘‘ pap- 
yri,’’ called forth 
further ingenuity, 
and when leather 
cases were made 
to wrap round the 
Greek and Roman 
wand tablets. In 
most of these in- 
stances, durability 
was more consid- 
ered than design, 
but the _ inter- 
course gradually 
springing up be- 
tween Eastern and 
Western Europe 
had its influence 
also upon orna- 
ment, and s0 we 
find the Byzantine 
style affecting the 
binder’s art. 
Wooden boards, 
covered with metal 
or copper gilt, 
formed a favorite 
mode of binding in 
the sixth century, 
and progress was 
quickly made toward yet richer decoration. The famous 
‘‘Opus Anglicanum”’ style on gold embroidery exercised 
an influence on early art-work ; the convents and abbeys 
of the tenth century were busied in its production, and 
Queen Matilda herself encouraged and developed the 
taste. The Anglo-Saxon era was memorable for its love 
of ornamental design, especially in needlework, of which 
the embroidered vestments for St. Cuthbert’s shrine, now 
preserved in the cathedral library, Durham, are a fine 
example. 

The growing art gained much encouragement from the 
churches, which were diligent collectors of MSS. of the 
Gospels, the Liturgies and the Fathers. For such sacred 
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treasures no setting could be too lavish; and while the 
shrines were beginning to be filled with votive offerings, 
and gold and jewels sparkled from the well-guarded re- 
cesses, the grand service and choral books of the time re- 
ceived their share of decoration. The duty of the sacrist 
was to bind and clasp such books. 

The Irish Church led the way, and the influence of the 

Celtic school of design had reached England in those 
most vigorous and tasteful illuminations known as 
** Anglo-Irish,” developed by St. Columba, and afterward 
distributed through England and Scotland. So much 
national art on the vellum page could not fail to have its 
counterpart on the outside cover. Thus we find those 
priceless and typical volumes, ‘‘The Book of Armagh,”’ 
*¢The Gospels of St. Columba,” ‘‘The Book of Kells,” 
and _ others 
executed in 
Ireland, and 
also in Scot- 
tish monas- 
teries, set 
with preci- 
ous stones 
and jewels, 
or  inclosed 
in metal 
covers and 
cases, though 
the scarcity 
of gold in 
later times 
caused them 
to be robbed 
of their rich- 
est orna- 
ments. 

In the dis- 
turbed pe- 
riod follow- 
ing the Nor- 
man invasion 
we cannot fix 
on any re- 
presentative 
epoch of art- 
binding; we 
must look to 
the gradual 
work and ex- 
tension of the 
m on asteries 
in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries for definite aims. The Benedict- 
ines, whose services to monastic literature are specially 
famous, had founded the great religious houses of Cam- 
bridge, Ely, St. Albans, Tewkesbury, Westminster and 
others, wherewith the work of the scriptorium, or writing- 
room, has long been connected. The patient labor of 
the scribe, the illuminator and the binder produced those 
treasures which are now collected in the vast libraries of 
England and the Continent. In the far-famed cloisters 
of Gloucester Cathedral can be seen the ‘‘carols,” or 
seats, where each scribe took his turn at transcribing or 
painting MSS.; thus may we regard these buildings as 
workshops devoted to the art and learning of the day. 

From the far-off seclusion of Fountains or Melrose, to 
the distant monastery in some picturesque Italian city, or 
midst the rugged Alpine snows, these medisval handi- 
crafts were silently progressing, destined to accomplish a 
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mighty end, to be superseded only by the greater inven- 
tion of printing, and by the influences of the Reforma- 
tion. 

The monastic binders borrowed from the ornaments of 
the printer many decorative elements, such as the tail- 
pieces, flowered borders, and headings of those most 
noted typographers, the Alduses, and the printer's 
‘* device” was occasionally reproduced on the book- 
cover. Again, the abbey garden afforded examples of or- 
nament in the plants and flowers there cultivated ; their 
graceful outlines could be copied or conventionalized for 
decorative design, as we know they formed many a 
charming feature in the sculptured works of churches 
and cathedrals. We can thus trace the adaptation of 
plant ornaments on the bound volume of the medisval, 
and still 
later, of the 
E1i zabethan- 
H period. 

7 6Thus was 
# the art begun 
Sand advanc- 
ed, to be per- 
a fected by 
py other means 
# and methods. 
For some 
time oaken 
boards cov- 
ered with 
leather or 
pig-skin were 
used; these 
were often 
stamped with 
elegant de- 
vices, and 
clasps with 
ornamental 
chasing and 
silver-plating 
began to be 
used. For 
special vol- 
umes, carved 
ivory and 
enamel en- 
riched the 
covers, and 
bas-reliefs of 
Scripture 
scenes were 
introduced. The binding art now assumed definite orna- 
ments and leading forms, aided by history and religion : 
the one, supplying various designs from distant countries ; 
the other, fostering those symbolistic types and attributes 
which it specially inculcated. During the Crusades, ex- 
amples of ornament brought from the East influenced all 
English art, and impressed upon its native work new 
brilliancy of material and hue. The minute division of 
labor, and the employment of varied substances, indicate 
another stage in the binder’s art. A single cover was the 
work of many artists, belonging to different schools ; and 
the painter, goldsmith and lapidary were severally en- 
gaged with their individual labor, which resulted in that 
combination of charming ornament which is common in 
medieval handicrafts. It was not unusual for a MS. 
yersion of the Gospels to be covered with rich cinque- 
cento binding, of gilt, silver or other richly ornamented 
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material. The Crucifixion, the Evangelistic symbols, and 
other devices would form the centre and corners ; some- 
times such treasures would be inclosed in silk bags, on 
which designs in silver and filigree work would be 
wrought. 

Though employments for the use of the Church ceased 
to a great extent at the Reformation, yet a demand arose 
for those decorations which are so marked a feature of the 
domestic buildings of the sixteenth century. Literature, 
architecture and the arts were allin a certain unison. The 
massive portcullis of the fortified house was adapted in 
design to the antique book-cover ; old family arms on the 
carved mantel-shelf or arabesque panel-work, the quaint 
device on the richly emblazoned ceiling, were transferred 
as an exterior decoration to a rare edition of Horace, or a 
choice book of private prayers ; and it may truly be said, 
‘* Art reflected images to Art.” 

Leather and parchment began to be substituted for 
oaken boards, and on these patterns could be easily im- 
pressed or stamped. The era of printing was dawning 
(1455) ; the binder’s art gradually passed from the monas- 
tery to the bookseller, who, in the Middle Ages, was 
printer, binder and bookseller combined. Thus it is that 
a special interest attaches to the ‘‘ black letter” volumes 
of Caxton and other noted printers, who united these call- 
ings. By degrees, many ornaments were developed ; as 
gilding the leather—a process brought into vogue by the 
encouragement of the great Italian families. The exten- 
sion of trade and navigation introduced a greater demand. 
Venice was rising to be the mistress of art and commerce, 
her merchants returned with wares and novelties from 
distant parts of the globe. Nuremberg and other centres 
of industry gave a vigorous impulse to all the allied man- 
ufactures. The great and wealthy patronized the arts, 
and books were specially illuminated, bound and adorned 
for public and private use. The rich domestic life of the 
free cities added not a little to the spread of all artistic in- 
dustry. The guilds which flourished so greatly at Ant- 
werp, Bruges, Ghent, and in many towns of Italy and 
Germany, created a wholesome rivalry in all work, while 
preserving at the same time freedom from spurious imita- 
tions. The guild of St. John, at Bruges, included 
“scribes, printers from wooden blocks, binders and 
image-makers.”” The fusion of many branches of the in- 
dustrial arts, and the introduction of foreign workmen in 
the sixteenth century, affected the binders equally with 
other crafts. 

The sixteenth century was the Augustan age of binding, 
and many events had prepared the way for this, the 
brightest period of its existence. Architecture, painting 
and sculpture were all influenced by the Renaissance, 
though the influence was felt earlier or later in different 
countries. The rich and varied decorations employed by 
Frances I. in the Louvre and at Fontainebleau created a 
similar fashion of imitation in the minor branches of bind- 
ing and artistic industry. Book covers for the Medici, 
Maioli and other noted collectors became types of ele- 
gance and taste, while the French school of binding, led 
by the noted Jean Grolier, was pre-eminent. This 
demand for great elegance penetrated to the Netherlands, 
Spain, Germany and England ; it is in France, however, 
we must watch its progress for a while. 

Court binders were here regularly maintained, equally 
with a printer and illuminator, these offices having been 
specially fostered by the Medici family. Not only kings 
and queens, but cardinals, poets, warriors and statesmen 
had their own special workmen. Then came into fashion 
that prevalent use of mottoes, ciphers and devices which, 
from adorning the stone and wood work of the French 
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chateau and the Tudor houses, were copied as designs 
for the book-covers of Francis I., Diane de Poitiers, 
and Henry IL of France. The royal H, the fleur-de-lis. 
the bow and crescent, were the principal motifs employed. 
These ornaments were often changed. There were liter- 
ary men in those days whose employment was solely to 
supply such emblems for dresses, books and furniture. 
This change of fashion occasioned difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the age and style of ornament ; but, generally speak- 
ing, original bindings were executed at the time of the 
publication of the volume. White vellum, satin, velvet 
and other materials, richly ornamented, were much em- 
ployed, and the personal oversight of the artist gave life 
and beauty to the design, ‘which, in after ages, became a 
spiritless imitation. The superiority of handwork to 
machinery springs from the direct application of mind to 
the material, and shows that beauty will depend on obe- 
dience to the laws of art. 

France, England and Italy maintained a pre-eminence 
during the sixteenth century, and there are mauy circum- 
stances in each country which indicate # distinct national 
culture. In England, Hans Holbein occasionally de- 
signed for book-covers, as we know he did for the title- 
pages and border-patterns of several volumes. John 
Reynes, royal binder to Henry VIL. and VIIL, produced 
many excellent examples. Afterward the imitation by 
English workmen of the Grolier style is distinctly seen. 
Much originality and vigor were displayed in many 
English bindings of the Tudor period. The Elizabethan 
nobles were famed for their sumptuous book-ornaments, 
whereon were wrought the arms of the Leicesters, the 
Arundels, the Cecils and the Burleighs. The Queen, her- 
self proficient in many arts, is said to have been a 
worker in gold and silver embroidery, as was her unfor- 
tunate cousin, Mary Stuart. At Penshurst, in Kent, is 
preserved the work of Elizabeth in the richly embroid- 
ered damask of the furniture, while at Hardwick Hall are 
many examples of Mary’s skill at her needle. 

The sixteenth ceitury in Italy, also a period of beauty 
and elegance, is full o ied examples. Churchmen and 
nobles vied in the cost of their bindings ; the Papal arms 
and the ducal coronet alike encircled the vellum cover, 
or were conspicuous on the gilded leaves of a Dante, Pe- 
trarch or Ariosto. Elaborate design, both on the covers 
and inside of rare volumes, was often the work of famous 
Italian artists. Vecellio, whose work on costumes is 
of known excellence, enriched the wrappers of many 
books with his pencil. Pen-and-ink drawings washed 
with bistre or Indian-ink, and of a subject explanatory of 
the contents, were to be seen on these wrappers. Archi- 
tectural works would have views of St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
the piazza or lion of St. Mark’s, at Venice, the latter 
figure being represented after the Eastern manner, ren- 
dered familiar at Venice by the early influence of Byzan- 
tium. Not only on the sides, but on the gilded edges, 
ornament entered ; figures of a cardinal, a senator or a 
doge would be introduced on books relating to the church 
or state government; while on the botanical essay, a 
flower or plant would appropriately appear. Venice, 
Florence and Rome, the home of the arts and literature, 
produced more beautiful examples than other Italian 
cities. The great families of the Strozzi, Medici and 
others encouraged the arts ; with them, too, is brilliantly 
associated the name of Leo X. So widely was this influ- 
ence felt, that it penetrated to the binding shops of Flan- 
ders, Spain and Germany ; and the patterns of the great 
Italian collector, Maioli, were imitated by foreign binders. 

The fashion of imprinting medallions of the Roman em- 
perors on the best and costliest covers may have girisen 
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from the custom of placing busts of these emperors in the 
many niches and along the horizontal lines of buildings. 
In England this usage is seen in terra-cotta figures filling 
the spaces and lines of many a picturesque manor or 
ancient house. From this the idea may have been gath- 
ered for the portrait-heads and likenesses occasionally 
stamped in relief or gold-embossed on the covers of six- 
teenth century books. The Grolier style still exercised 
much influence on all artistic binding, which took the 
keynote, as it were, from its designs. German binding of 
a contemporary, or later period than Grolier, assumed a 
more individual form, and, to some extent, a character of 
its own. 

The seventeenth century witnessed a change in book- 
ornamentation. As works were more and more diffused, 
bookbinders abounded; those worthy of the name of 
artists became fewer, and the patterns grew devoid of 
style. The designs of former periods were mixed up with 
those of contemporary work ; overabundance and affecta- 
tion of ornament took the place of simple and elegant 
patterns. Still, there were rare additions, as some of the 
‘*Elzevirs,” whose bindings were decorative and choice. 
The covers of these silver-clasped and embossed volumes 
would be enriched with chased or perforated silver. 
Some Spanish bindings were also of much beauty, en- 
hanced by a setting of tortoise-shell, enamel or other ma- 
terial. Inlaid variegated leathers in black morocco were 
in vogue, also olive and citron color of the same material. 
Rich decorations were bestowed on ordinary books, as al- 
manacs and journals ; and occasionally paper bindings of 
colored and variegated patterns were introduced. 

In France, toward the end of the seventeenth century, 
a reaction set in, and under the auspices of Colbert, the 
great minister of Louis XIV., no expense was spared in 
obtaining choice treasures of artistic binding. The names 
of De Thou, Du Seuil, Padeloup and others, as binders, 
are of known repute. Du Seuil employed many novel- 
ties, one, of which was the invention of dentelle, a fine 
tooled border resembling lace-work. Heraldic designs 
were also placed at the sides or corners of books, but 
though attractive for the possessor, do not offer subjects 
for the student of decoration. The Court favorites of the 
age lavished great sums on binding ; Mdme. de Maintenon 
adopted for the Library of St. Cyr the device of a golden 
cross surmounted by a crown, and other collectors had 
their own devices. Louis XIII. and XIV., Richelieu, Le 
Tellier, Colbert, Mdme. de Montpensier, Mdme. de Pom- 
padour, were all famous as collectors of these choicely 
bound volumes. The examples by Padeloup derive their 
artistic value from the use of different colored leathers— 
as olive, red morocco and deep blue—rather than from 
the intrinsic merits of their designs. 

A certain heaviness of pattern was beginning to appear 
in the styles of French binding, and ornamental designs, 
sometimes borrowed from the printing - office, took the 
place of original composition. In England we find a 
fixed standard of excellence in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, known as the celebrated Harlcian style, 
from the collector, Harley, Earl of Oxford. The names of 
Elliot and Chapman and Roger Payne are passports of 
assured merit and beauty. The present art-revival has 
affected bookbinding, and we rejoice to see many great 
improvements in ornamentation—especially of illustrated 
and costly volumes. Some of these exhibit excellent 
taste, even in the paper which lines the inside boards, 
often of a good decorative pattern. The artistic adapta- 
tion of old designs to suit the character of the book 
cannot be too strongly recommended. 

What is principally called for, however, is a revival of 
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the old artistic spirit in the workmen themselves. So 
much is done by machinery nowadays, and so little is left 
to individual taste and skill, that, in almost all trades 
alike, the artist-mechanic—the craftsman who thinks over 
his task, and spares no pains to make it excellent and 
beautiful, as it behooves a person with an ideal and a con- 
science of his own to do—is very rapidly becoming ex- 
tinet. Most things are produced by rule of thumb, or by 
the operation of some mechanical process ; much average 
work is cheap, common and merely makeshift and tem- 
porary ; and of work that is at once individual and good 
we see but little. The bookbinders have no more escaped 
the contagion than their many compeers. In their way 
they are as conventional and uninteresting as the boot- 
closers are in theirs ; and for one specimen that they can 
show of original and novel effort, they can point to hun- 
dreds of thousands that are neither the one nor the other. 
This should not be. - Goodly bindings are objets d’art as 
well as objets de luce; and a rich library, ablaze with 
solemn gold and grave yet gorgeous coloring, is as fairly 
entitled to be called a piece of art as a choicely-furnished 
picture gallery itself. It is for those who have money to 
lavish on bindings to initiate the movement of reform, by 
declining to admit to their shelves any exemplars of the 
binder’s craft that are not hand-made throughout, and by 
providing such artist-mechanics as still exist with as 
much work as will enable them to get along without pro- 
ducing common stuff for the profane crowd. A little en- 
couragement, and we should have our Groliers and our 
Roger Paynes, no doubt. 
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Tue family of Napoleon I. had been excluded “ for 
ever ” from France by the law of amnesty, and the Ministry 
of M. Villele had come to an end, when, in 1817, another 
great man resigned office, M. Eugéne Frangois Vidocq, 
chief of the French police. He became proprietor of a 
paper-manufactory at St. Mandé, and devoted his leisure 
to writing the ‘‘ Memoirs ” now before us, in four volumes, 
published by Lenon in Paris. Before he had completed 
the work his paper-making speculation proved a failure, 
and the famous old police-spy and chief agent, who had 
so often risked his life in the cause of justice, was shut up 
in the ancient prison of the actress-saint Pélagie for the 
crime of owing more than he was able to pay. There he 
wrote the last volume. 

Poor Vidocq !—who had boasted that he found Paris in- 
fested by thieves and assassins, and had left it the safest 
place of residence in the world; who believed he was 
destined to reform the penal code, and provide the only 
possible effective remedy for the prevention of crime ; 
who had endured so many hardships and dared so many 
dangers at the call of duty—imprisonment must have been 
full of bitterness to him ; and, indeed, there are traces of 
that feeling in not a few of his concluding pages, 

The “Memoirs” are curiously varied in character and 
contents; romantic and stirring adventures abound in 
them; they contain stories of all kinds of crimes and 
criminals, from the meanest and most cowardly to the 
most daring and terrible; the plans of pickpockets, 
burglars, thieves, swindlers, assassins, etc., are laid bare ; 
and we hava scenes of adventure, comic and terrible, of 
hairbreadth escapes and desperate daring, with here and 
there stories which are both coarsely indecent and gratui- 
tously offensive, despite the wit and humor which occa- 
sionally enliven them. The entire work has, indeed, so 
much in it that is strange and picturesque that some who 
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casts ! Pariahs, hope is no longer yours; your lives -are 
forfeited to those whose punishments endure for ever ! 
Why speak of a temporary punishment when you know 
its term is indefinite ? When the law has done its worst, 
public opinion carries on the punishment. The law sen- 
tences you to six months of suffering and degradation ; 
public opinion prolongs it for the rest of your life. The 
law takes six months of your existence ; the prejudiced 
annihilate all that remains of it! The worst criminals are 
always those who have been condemned. To use ill is 
not to correct. How is it that we carry on that mode of 
punishment which is inverse to our aim? To do the 
work of perversion and corruption is not justice; to de- 
grade is to brutalize, not elevate, human nature. I have 
seen criminals after they have been freed from every sort 
of imprisonment ; I have seen thousands, but have never 
known one actually determine during his captivity to 
reform and live a better life.” 

He adds: ‘‘The freed prisoner who is poor, and pro- 
poses to live honestly in the future, has more than 
common virtue—he is heroic. He, a pestiferous thing 
which society detests and avoids—what security has he, 
unless he can buy it with money, for being permitted to 
work amongst good, honest people? He is shunned and 
driven out, as if he were a leper. If he has not the cour- 
age to kill himself, he must seek refuge somewhere. If 
you repulse him, who will receive him? He goes from 
you to your enemies ; there he is welcomed, there he is 
helped, and there he is strengthened for greater evil. It 
is you who increase the number of malefactors : and when 
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first read it pronounced it romantic fiction ; but there are |}! 
many reasons for believing it to be what it professed to | 
be. The names are those of real persons, and the stories, [fj 
heightened by a little palpable exaggeration for the sake | 
of effective story-telling, are those of actual crimes and } 
criminals, upon none of which was any doubt thrown [4) 
at the time of their publication. Coco-Lacour, who was |) 
M. Vidocq’s successor, would scarcely have endured the [ 
stories told of him as an expert professed thief before he 
was set to catch a thief, if they, for instance, had been 
untrue. There are touches of deep pathos and feeling in 
some of the incidents, some keen logical reasoning on the }) Fay 
subject of crime in general; and every page is replete 
with incident and powerful descriptive writing. r 
Vidocq was no believer in punishment for the repres- | 
sion of crime, so long as punishment was accompanied 
by degradation. He thought more care should be given 
to remove all those influences which foster criminal pro- 
pensities and those temptations which lead to crime. 
Prevention was, in his opinion, ‘better than cure. Justice |} 
was neither so noble nor so strong in the eyes of this ex- 
perienced French thief-taker as Mercy was. If impunity 
incites to crime and encourages the criminal, degradation |) 
strengthens evil propensities, prevents repentance, and |’ 
renders reform impossible. ‘‘ Have you,” he says, ‘‘ wan- 
dered from the right path ? Would you retrace your 
steps ? Do you wish, in all sincerity and earnestness, to 
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you seek an object for your pity, seek it in him whom you 
degrade and punish for the crimes you compel him to 
commit ; he has a truer claim to it than his victims have. 
The blood of the infatuated criminal and that which he 
sheds is on your head !” 

The chances of a condemned criminal escaping public 
exposure and degradation have not decreased in France 
or in England since Vidocq wrote, and if his words had 
any truth in them then, they have more now. One great 
engine has, however, been brought to bear upon the pro- 
gress of crime in 
England, in 
which the brave 
old French police 
officer had the 
strongest faith. 
He wrote: 

“Justice is 
doing its work, 
or, rather, the 
work of legisla- 
tion. Justice! It 
gives the blow, 
and whom does 
it strike? The 
poor, the ignor- 
ant, the unfor- 
tunate, to whom 
the bread of edu- 
cation has been 
denied, in whom 
no moral prin- 
ciple has been (7% 
inculcated, who © 
knew nothing of 

the laws. . .. 
Let us not be 
deceived. In 
spite of modern 
progress, the 
people are ‘still 
uneducated. 
Learning is 
abroad, but she 
seeks only the 
privileged classes 
and the wealthy; 4 
the lower are still ¥ 
groping their way 
in darkness— 
blindly, at hap- 
hazard, amidst 
abysses,  gulfs, 
barriers, and ob- 
stacles of all 
kinds. And yet 
we cry woe to 
him who mistakes his way and leaves the high-road !” 

But here, on our bookstall, one only dips into books, 
skipping from page to page ; one does not read them. 

We find the detective police had no little difficulties to 
encounter, not the least being then, as now, stupidity. 

Here is an amusing story of a Chevalier de Malta, the 
Marquis Duboisvelez, an old émigré, whose man-servant 
ran away with a large sum of money and a valuable 
watch. He and his noble spouse are in a great state 
of excitement, but still haughty and unbending. 

“Tell me,” says Vidocq, ‘“‘the names, surname and 
Christian, of your servant.’ 
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The Chevalier replies, ‘‘Oh, there’s no difficulty about 
that. His name is Laurent.” 

‘‘ Where does he come from ?” 

“‘T think from Normandy.” 

But here the lady interposes, She is quite sure that he 
was born at St. Quentin. She has heard him say so a score 
of times. She appeals to Cunégonde, her maid, who begs 
the pardon of Madame la Marquise, and thinks he cam 
from Lorraine. ; 

‘What is his family name ?” asks Vidocq. 

The Chevalier, 
beginning to 
grow impatient, 
thinks he has 
none. 

“‘ Those people 
seldom have,” he 
says. ‘‘One calls 
them what one 
likes. I named 
him Laurent my- 
self. As to his 
country, it may 
be either Nor- 
mandy, Cham- 
pagne, Picardy, 
or Lorraine; 
what matters ?” 

“Can you ac- 
curately des- 
cribe his per- 
son ?” 

“His person— 
well, his stature 
is of the common 
size; and his 
eyes—well, there 
—there, like 
yours, or mine, 
or this lady’s. 
Byes are all alike, 
and there’s no- 
thing remarkable 
about his nose. 
And then his 
mouth — good 
Heaven! who 
pays any particu- . 
lar attention to 
his servant’s 
mouth ?: When: 
one keeps ser- 
vants it is not to 
look at them. His 
hair was of a 
brown or chest- 
nut-color.” 

But the lady thinks it was fair hair, and her maid says 
it was red; and the Chevalier thinks that red, fair, or 
brown, it isof very little consequence, but condescendingly 
volunteers further information by saying that ‘‘The man 
is probably still known as Laurent, unless he has adopted 
another name.” But M. Vidocq, to the astonishment of 
the Chevalier, requires more precise information, and 
assures him that less vague particulars are indispensable 
if he is expected to find the thief. Expected to find the 
thief! Of course he is ; what else was he put in office 
for? Does he expect the Chevalier to do his work? ‘I 
come to you,” says the Chevalier, ‘‘ with all the information 
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you require, so that, if you will, you may at once place 
your hand upon the thief. What more canI do? Oh, 
perhaps I ought to have mentioned his age! It is, 
let me think, thirty, about thirty ; or it may be forty, 
perhaps a little more or less.” 

Here the lady’s-maid timidly interposes, ‘‘ He was not 
so old, Monsieur le Marquis ; he was not more than four- 
and-twenty, or, at most, twenty-five.” 

‘Well, well, well, younger or older, it is of no con- 
sequence ; he has stolen my money and my mother-in- 
law’s watch—that’s enough for Monsieur Vidocq.” 

‘* Well, not quite !” said Vidocq, doubtless with a smile ; 
and asked, ‘‘Who recommended this man-servant to 
you ?” 

‘‘Oh, nobody! IfI remember rightly, it was the driver 
of a cabriolet who told him I wanted a man ; at least that 
was what he told me.” 

“And did you take him into your service as a complete 
stranger ? Did he give no references, bring no character 
from his last place ?”’ asked Vidoeg, incredulously. 

The Chevalier consulted his memory, and said he be- 
lieved the fellow did have some papers ; but who cares to 
read these kind of things? ‘‘I paid no attention to them ; 
supposed they were all right.” 

At last, after a cross-examination which was completely 
defeated by the haughtiness, stupidity, and impatience of 
the Marquis, Vidocq shakes his head and shrugs his 
shoulders, and says : 

‘‘ How do you imagine I can find this thief ? You can 
tell me nothing about him— absolutely nothing! There 
is not a single clew.” 

The Marquis grows very angry. 

‘**T have been here a quarter of an hour !"’ he cries ; ‘‘I 
have answered every question you put to me! What do 
you mean by telling me you can give me no assistance ? 
Must I catch the thief myself? You must be joking! It 
was a very different thing when your predecessor, M. de 
Sartines, was here. With a hundredth part of the trouble 
you have given me, he would have caught the thief, and 
recovered my watch and money. I’ve no patience with 
such stupidity !” 

“Sartines was a clever man, Monsieur le Marquis, I 
admit, but he could not work miracles !” 

This made the Marquis angry ; he threatened to com- 
plain of Vidocq to the Prefeet, to accuse him of insolence 
and carelessness, to exercise all the influence of his posi- 
tion to obtain his dismissal. He had friends on the Right 
side, he would get the deputies of his province to bring 
the case up in the tribune, and so on. 

This case, illustrative of certain difficulties which Vidoeq 
often had to encounter in tracing out robberies to those 
who committed them, is followed, in the pages we have 
opened, by that of a vine-dresser in Conflans-Saint- 
Honorine who had been robbed by a woman of the street. 
She invited him to treat her to wine, and with his permis- 
sion went to fetch a dear young female friend to join them 
in a social glass, carrying with her his watch, and never 
returning. 

‘* What kind of woman was she ?” inquired Vidocq. 

“Well,” said the farmer, meditatively, ‘‘she was, per- 
haps, a little old, neither too stout nor too thin—like a 
gammon of bacon, plenty of lean and plenty of fat ; stood 
about five feet all but eight or nine inches ; had a rather 
large, turned-up nose, and wore a lace cap ; her nose was 
about as big as that paper-weight on your desk, and it 
was shaped something like a pear; with a red petticoat 
and blue eyes ; and she had a rose-colored snuff-box, and 
it was full ; her shoes were tied with pack-thread, and she 
wore stockizgs of some color which I can’t remember.” 
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One of the many curious things in the ‘‘ Memoirs” is 
the utter helplessness of the Parisian thief when he is 
compelled to seek a department. He is out of his ele- 
ment, like a man newly blind-folded with no one to ery 
‘“‘Take care!” Moreover, he hates provincial thieves: 
there is no honor among them ; they are always betraying 
each other ; he is afraid of them. Paris is like a nursing 
mother to them, and they cling to her even when by so 
doing they compromise their chances of escaping punish- 
ment. If he had been shot from the moon, the Parisian 
thief could not feel more bewildered or behave more 
awkwardly than he does in a country town, Provincial 
French thieves, on the other hand, are quite at home in 
Paris, or any other place, if there is only something to be 
stolen. Udi bene ibi patria is their motto. But they 
never lose their provincialisms ; in dress, manner, lan- 
guage, they are distinctly countrified, and remain s0, 
however long their residence in Paris. They are not so 
sharp, nor have they that fertility of resource which char- 
acterizes the Parisian criminal. So says Vidocq. 

He tells us, moreover, that the Parisian criminal of his 
day had a real horror of bloodshed, and rarely carried 
arms, and that when a murder was committed by one of 
them the murderer was usually some clumsy novice com- 
mencing his career. The older and more experienced 
robber calculated consequences more carefully. ‘‘ They 
do not set their all upon a cast.” Vidocq says: ‘‘ Pro- 
vincial thieves are less civilized than Parisian thieves are ; 
they experience no repugnance to bloodshed, but are 
often cruel and sanguinary, as well as rash and desperate. 
A thousand barbarous traits recorded in judicial records 
will suffice to support my assertion.” 

‘* Hereditary thieves,” says our author, ‘‘are mostly 
Jews and Gypsies, who are trained up to robbery from 
their cradles.” 

M. Vidocq’s opinion of provincial thieves is fully sup- 
ported in the account he gives of those known as Chauf- 
feurs, who systematically tortured their victims by roast- 
ing the soles of their feet to make them confess where 
they had concealed their money. They did their work in 
bands, each with its captain, and sent. out agents, dis- 
guised as traveling hawkers, to discover where they hada 
sure chance of finding concealed money.. These hawkers 
were excessively crafty, and generally contrived to obtain 
shelter under the hospitable roofs whose owners they be- 
trayed in the night to torture or death. 

One of the most touching of the stories told is that of 
the beautiful Adéle d’Escars, whose desperate efforts to 
retrace her steps from crime and immorality to honesty 
and virtue are described with lifelike force and great de- 
scriptive power. It is, however, too long for re-telling. 
The episode of Court and Raoul, in the third volume, is 
also full of feeling and pathos. 

It has been stated that Vidocq had a son named Julius, 
who was condemned to the galleys, and when liberated, 
was employed by his father at St. Mandé. Perhaps this 
had, with the father’s own early experience, something 
to do with the evident pity and tenderness he had for 
weak-minded wrong-doers, who had not sufficient moral 
courage or mental strength to repel temptation. 


Crecumstancrs change, temptations diminish, positions 
improve, misfortune becomes endurable by habit, but 
persons who are disagreeable to us always irritate us more 
and more. 

TuosE who are at peace with their conscience are often 
led to an excessive rigor. To overlook nothing in others 
is often a proof that we overlook a great deal in ourselves. 
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BEAUTIFUL GRANDMAMMA. 
By Mary A, DENISON. 


GranpMaMma sits in her quaint armchair ; 
Never was lady more sweet and fair ; 

Her gray locks ripple like silver shells, 
And her own brow its story tells 

Of a gentle life and peaceful even, 

A trust in God and a hope in Heaven. 


Little girl May sits rocking away 

In her own low seat, like some winsome fay; 
Two doll-babies her kisses share, 

And another one lies by the side of her chair ; 
May is as fair as the morning dew, 

Cheeks of roses and ribbons of blue. 


“Say, grandmamma,” says the pretty elf, 

“Tell me a story about yourself. 

When you were little, what did you play ? 

Were you good or naughty the whole, long day ? 
Was it hundreds and hundreds of years ago ? 
And what makes your soft hair as white as snow ? 


“Did you have a mamma to hug and kiss ? 
And a dolly like this, and this, and this? 

Did you have a pussy like my little Kate ? 

Did you go to bed when the clock struck eight ? 
Did you have long curls and beads like mine, 
And a new silk apron, with ribbons fine ?” 


Grandmamma smiled at the little maid, 
And laying aside her knitting, she said : 
“Go to my desk, and a red box you'll gee ; 
Carefully lift it and bring it to me.” 

So May put her dollies away, and ran, 
Saying, “I'll be careful as ever I can !” 


The grandmamma opened the box, and lo ! 
A beautiful child with a throat like snow, 
Lip just tinted lke pink shells rare, 

Eyes of hazel and golden hair, 

Hand all dimpled and teeth like pearls— 
Fairest and sweetest of little girls | 


“Oh, who is it ?” cried winsome May ; 

‘‘ How I wish she were here to-day ! 
Wouldn’t I love her like everything ! 
Wouldn’t I with her frolic and sing ! 

Say, dear grandmamma, who can she be ?” 
“ Darling,” said grandmamma, “I was she.” 


May looked long at the dimpled grace, 

And then at the saint-like, fair old face. 

‘ How funny,” she cried, with a smile and a kiss, 
“To have such a dear little grandma as this ! 
Still,” she added, with smiling zest, ‘ 
“T think, dear grandma, I like you best.” 


So May climbed on the silken knee, 

And grandmamma told her history— 

What plays she played, what toys she had, 

How at times she was naughty, or good, or sad. 

“But the best thing you did,” said May, “don’t you see, 
Was to grow a beautiful grandma to me.” 


SUNKEN CITIES. 


THERE are numerous legends of sunken cities scattered 
through Ireland, some of which are of a most romantic 
origin. Thus the space now covered by the Lake of In- 
chiquin is reported in former days to have been a popu- 
lous and flourishing city ; but, for some dreadful and un- 
absolved crime, tradition says, it was buried beneath the 
deep waters. 

The ‘ dark spirit ” of its king still resides in one of the 
caverns which border the lake, and once every seven years, 
at midnight, he issues forth, mounted on his white charger, 
and makes the complete circuit of the lake ; a perform- 


ance which he is to continue till the silver hoofs of his 
steed are worn out, when the curse will be removed, and 
the city reappear once more in all its bygone condition. 
The peasantry affirm that even now, on a calm night, one 
may clearly see the flowers and spires gleaming through 
the clear water. 

With this legend we may compare one told by Burton 
in his ‘‘ History of Ireland.” ‘In Ulster is a lake 30,000 
paces long and 15,000 broad, out of which ariseth the 
noble northern river called Bane. It is believed by the 
inhabitants that they were formerly wicked, vicious 
people, who lived in this place ; and there was an old 
prophecy in every one’s mouth that whenever a well 
which was therein, and was continually covered and 
locked up carefully, should be left open, so great a quan- 
tity of water should issue thereout as would forthwith 
overflow the whole adjacent country. It happened that 
an old beldame coming to fetch water heard her child cry ; 
upon which, running away in haste, she forgot to cover 
the spring, and coming back to do it the land was so 
overrun that it was past her help ; and at length she, her 
child, and all the territory were drowned, which caused 
this pool that remains to this day.” 

Giraldus Cambrensis, too, notices the tradition of Lough 
Neagh having once been a fountain which overflowed the 
whole country, to which Moore thus alludes . 


“ On Lough Neagh’s banks, as the fisherman strays 
When the clear, cold eve’s declining, 

He sees the round towers of other days 
In the waves beneath him shining.” 


‘ 


THE ROMANCE OF AN OLD BOOK. 


One day a canon of Notre Dame, who was a great col- 
leetor of old books, happened to be standing at a book- 
stall near the bridge of St. Michael, when he remarked an 
old man accost the widow-woman who kept the stall. 
Drawing from under his threadbare and tattered coat a 
thick volume which was torn and bore the marks of much 
use, the old man offered it for sale, adding that, though 
he owned it, it was of little intrinsic worth : “It is and 
always has been valuable to me, and I shall part with it 
most unwillingly ; but I have not the courage to allow 
myself to die of hunger while I have even this treasured 
relic to sell. Give me for it anything you please.” 

The stall-keeper examined the book—the first edition 
of the “ History of Astronomy Amongst All Nations,” 
by the celebrated poet and astronomer, John Sylvanus 
Bailly, who was born in 1736. As the author of this work, 
Bailly had been admitted a1 member of the French Academy 
in 1784, and was elected President of the first National 
Assembly on the outbreak of the French Revolution. 
Afterward he became Mayor of Paris, but his conduct in 
repressing revolt, and, above all, the sympathy he showed 
toward the unfortunate Louis XVI, made him the object 
of suspicion, and. he was gnillotined. Now the worthy 
stall-keeper knew nothing of the value of a copy of the 
first edition of this work, but influenced by a feeling of 
pity for the obvious destitution of the old man, she pur- 
chased it from him for a franc. With this the latter imme- 
diately proceeded to a baker’s shop nigh at hand, and 
having bought a loaf, began eating it with avidity as he 
sat down beside the river. The canon of Notre Dame, who 
had watched this scene in silence, now came forward and 
took up the book. Turning over the leaves he found on 
the back of the title-page, the following lines “‘ traced with 
a firm hand, in ink which had now faded to the color oi 
rust ’—‘‘ My young friend, Iam condemned to die : at this 
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hour to-morrow I shall be no more. I leave you friend- 
less in the world—in a time of dreadful trouble ; and that 
is one of my bitterest griefs. I had promised to be a 
father to you ; God wills that my promise should not be 
performed. Take this volume as the pledge of my earnest 
love, and keep it in memory of me.—Bailly.” ‘ 


~ 


viously inscribed therein the above affecting lines. 
It is pleasant to record that the good priest took to his 
home the old man, who, for fifty years, had religiously 
cherished the gift of his benefactor, and had only parted 
with it when, owing to long-continued illness, he was 
forced to give up teaching children, by which he had 


sez 


“ANANIAY HAPANIO RS 


MY GRANDMOTHEB.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 607. 


Hastily purchasing for two francs this valuable memento 
of a great man, the canon walked up to the old man, who 
sat moodily eating his dry crust; and, accosting him, 
learned that he was the natural son of a nobleman of high 
rank ; that after the death of his parents he had been 
committed to the care of Bailly, who had treated him with 
the tenderness of a father, and, the night before his execu- 
tion, had sent him this volume as a keepsake, having pre- 


earned a scanty livelihood ; and ultimately succeeded 2 
securing his admission into the hospital of Larochefor 
cauld, an asylum specially instituted for the recep#i 
decayed persons of respectability. 


? 
Do you wish that work should never weary re. 
Think that you are giving pleasure to another. 
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A TERRIBLE 


By ANNIE 


I was apour seventeen when my father’s sister, my 
young Aunt Lettice, dawned upon me for the first time. 
I say advisedly ‘‘dawned upon me,” for her appearance 
seemed like the breaking of a better, purer day than had 
ever risen for me before. 

I was a motherless girl, and had led a lonely life in the 
country. Consequently, I was a queer mixture of bold- 
ness and reserve, of self-sufficiency and awkwardness, of 
thought and though tlessness, of precocity in not a few 
things, and pitiful ignorance in others, when my father's 
sister Lettice first beheld me. 

How well I remember the night I saw her first. Her 
train was late, and our dinner was waiting, and I, a pain- 
fully nervous hostess whenever my mistress-ship of the 
house was to be analyzed by other female eyes and in- 
stincts, was in a fever of mingled dread and impatience 
for her to arrive. My father, a careless observer at most 
times, was struck now with the red flush on my cheek. 
And I was touched by the tender knowledge he must have 
of my heart, when he said to me: 

‘Nellie, dear, you’re not afraid that your aunt is coming 
to divide the rule with you? If you are, dismiss the fear, 
my child. I’m conservative enough to prefer a hereditary 
monarchy.” 

“T’m afraid that Aunt Lettice will think I keep house 
badly. I can’t carve, you know, papa, and I don’t know 
how much the servants ought to eat and drink a week. 
And, oh, altogether, I wish we had been going to rub on 
without her.” 

* Nellie,” he said, gravely, in answer to this tirade, ‘‘I 
haven’t seen my sister since she was a little girl of ten, 
before you were born, my child. I’m not so young as I 
was, and I want you to make her your friend. Don’t 
start with a prejudice against her.” 

As he said this, we heard the noise of carriage-wheels, 
and we both went out to meet her ; and when I saw my 
father take this stranger in his arms, and kiss her, I was 
blinded by my tears. 

When they cleared away, she was turning toward me, 
and I saw her as she was. 

She was about seven-and-twenty at this time, not very 
tall, but blessed with a generous physique, that made me 
feel at once that her young maturity was a more glorious 
thing than my slender girlishness. She was fully and 
finely formed, erect, active and graceful, with the grace 
of good health and good breeding. There was a warm 
glow on her fair face, off which her bright chestnut hair 
was drawn completely, leaving the cheeks, that had not 
lost the roundness of youth yet, entirely exposed. She 
had a sweet, smiling, well-carved, rosy mouth, and a 
delicately shaped, rather straight nose, and a broad, low, 
white brow, and the loveliest straight, brown eyebrows I 
ever saw. But, after all, her eyes were her greatest 
charm. They were the frankest, bravest eyes I ever saw 
in any woman’s face. Brave, joyful eyes, of that color 
which cannot be defined, which is blue in love, and black 
in sorrow, and beautiful always. 

She put her two hands out to me, and when she had 
kissed me, she held me back from her, and looked at me 
with her searching, loving eyes. 

‘‘How I shall love you, Nellie !” she said. ‘‘ Frank,” 
turning to my father, ‘it is very good of you to have 
brought this girl into my life.” 

‘‘Tt is very good of you to come to be Nellie’s friend, 
poor, lonely child,” he said ; and then I yentured to say; 
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“T felt sorry you were coming, Aunt Lettice, till I saw 
you. Think how glad I am now, when I can dare to tel] 
you this,” 

We went up-stairs together, then, and she admired the 
little efforts I had made to render her room pretty and 
attractive. 

“What! Flowers growing on my mantelpiece !” she 
exclaimed. ‘Nellie, what a graceful-minded girl you are 
—as graceful-minded as you are graceful-bodied! What 
a lucky woman I am to find my niece what she is !” 

‘What a lucky girl I am to find my aunt what she is !’”” 
I stammered. ‘I was afraid you would look and feel 
old.” 

“« What ! at seven-and-twenty !” she cried, all her bright 
vitality bubbling up ina moment. ‘Nor shall you when 
you have seen ever so many more years than I have, if I 
can help it. We'll keep our hearts young, dear.” 

That first evening of her being with us was one of per- 
petual surprises. She had traveled a great deal, and she 
was very highly cultivated and accomplished. Her sing- 
ing and her playing were of an order that had never glad- 
dened my ears before ; and when, finally, she ran up- 
stairs, and brought down a huge portfolio full of the most 
exquisite water-color drawings, she completed my sub- 
jugation. I had been ready to love her for her beauty 
and grace and kindliness. But I was a bit of a hero- 
worshiper, and I was now ready to worship her for her 
talents. 

‘How is it you are unmarried still, Aunt Lettice ?” I 
said to her one day, when she had been with us about a 
month, charming us more and more each day, and acting 
on me, especially, as the sun might on some flower that 
had been over-long in the shade. ‘‘How have you 
managed to keep your freedom ?” 

‘My dear Nell, I should have been very glad to forfeit 
it, if the fitting opportunity had been given tome. I’m 
not one of the women who affect to consider the single 
state the more honorable.” 

A shade of sadness—the first I had seen in it—swept 
over her face as she spoke. It was very slight, very 
transient ; but slight and transient as it was, it warned me 
not to continue the conversation. She had ‘‘been dis- 
appointed,” then. That bright, beautiful woman had had 
the earliest love-flowers of her life blighted. I could 
scarcely imagine that any man could possess a heart base 
enough to play her false. But, at any rate,/something 
had intervened. Friends, probably, or want of fortune. 
It was impossible that she could be the victim of perfidy. 

She broke into my reverie by saying : 

“ Are you thinking it such a terrible thing to be an old 
maid, Nellie, darling ?” 

‘You're not that yet,” I said, evasively. 

“T am, toall intents and purposes—that is, I shall never 
‘Aunt Lettice, don’t say so—don’t say so !” 

I grew quite warm and enthusiastic. It appeared to me 
that she was deciding on such a very miserably dull 
future when J was gone. For, of course, like all young 
hearts while girls, I was looking forward to a marriage 
with some ideal piece of excellence, as being quite in the 
certain order of things. 

‘* My dear Nell, does it seem such an awful fate to you ?” 
she said, tenderly. ‘If it does—oh, Nell, how fervently 
I pray that no bitter will ever be mingled with the sweet 
of your loye-dream.” Then she suddenly threw off the 
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air of solemn tenderness, and became my own bright, 
joyous Aunt Lettice again. ‘‘ You shall marry your first 
love, child,” she said. ‘‘ Mind, I prophesy it, so be sure 
to make your earliest confession of weakness to me.” 

‘“‘Oh, dear ! as it’s getting rather dull here in these 
wilds, I wish I had some such revelation to make to you 
now, Aunt Lettice,” I said, dolefully ; and she laughed at 
me for being ‘‘an unconscious woman of the world, 
pining for excitement already.” 

I had lived so quietly all mg life, that it seemed like 
the wildest dissipation to me when my father told me he 
intended to celebrate my eighteenth birthday by giving a 
grand ball. It was the first time, within my recollection, 
that my father had entertained on a large scale, and now 
he seemed determined to do full honor to the occasion. A 
suite of rooms that had never been used since my mother 
died were thrown open and renovated. A band of stringed 
instruments was hired. The whole country was invited, 
together with the officers of three regiments that happened 
to be quartered near ; and, lastly, I had a costume from 
Paris that really baffles my powers of description. 

I was standing in the large saloon, with my father on 
one side of me, and lovely Aunt Lettice on the other, re- 
ceiving my guests, in a blaze of such light and splendor 
and happiness as had never been about me before, when 
the first faint shadow of the terrible evil that was to come 
fell upon me. I saw Aunt Lettice—lovely, blooming, 
sunny-faced Aunt Lettice—turn pale and shiver. In a 
moment, I forgot that this was the scene of my triumph, 
and that I was the queen of the festival. I remembered 
only that I loved her, and that she was suffering. I was 
bending down over her, forgetful of a glittering group 
that chanced to be approaching at the time, asking her, 
eagerly ‘‘ What is it—what is it ?” when she recalled me 
to myself and my duties, by saying : 

‘‘Hush, Nell, dear! attend to your friends. It’s the 
atmosphere of a ballroom affecting me, I/suppose. I 
haven’t been in one for so many years.” 

I was not satisfied, still I was obliged to accept the ex- 
planation. But even while I was exchanging greetings 
with the fresh arrivals, I was sending fugitive glances all 
about the room in search of a possible cause for that un- 
wonted shiver and pallor. 

That night must ever be stamped upon my mind as the 
brightest I have known, in spite of all the misery that en- 
sued from it. During its brilliant hours, I changed from 
a happy, heart-whole, careless girl, to a loving, anxious, 
infatuated woman. 

He came to me when the second waltz struck up, 
brought to me by my father, and introduced by*my father 
to me as if I were almost a child still. 

“Nellie,” my father said, ‘‘this is Colonel Leighton ; 
he wants you to dance this waltz with him.” 

I bowed my acquiescence, and put my hand on his 
arm with newly born embarrassment. He wasa splendid- 
looking man, of the grand, blonde, statuesque type. 
When younger, he might have served as a model for 
Antinous. As it was, he seemed a god of beauty to me, 
though forty years must have passed over his head. 

‘“*How good of you to be eighteen just while we are 
quartered here, Miss Carlyon,” he said, before we began ; 
and I said nothing, because I could not word the thought 
that passed through my mind—namely, that it was more 
than good of him to be quartered in the neighborhood 
when I was eighteen. 

Aunt Lettice had not come into the ballroom yet, I saw 
when the waltz was over, and we were slowly promenad- 
ing the room. I was longing to show my newly found 
hero to her, and so, fortified by my remembrance of my 


hostess-ship, I said, presently : ‘‘Do you know many 
people here to-night ? or may I introduce some one to 
you for the next dance ?” 

‘‘Thank you, Miss Carlyon; but unless you will favor 
me once more, I shall not dance again to-night.” 

When he said that, how heartily I hated all the other 
men who had already inscribed their names all over my 
card. I dared not do what so many girls are guilty of. 
My father held a promise to be such a very sacred thing, 
that he would have been seriously angry with me if I had 
broken mine about such a light matter as dancing even. 
In my ingenuousness and awkwardness, I told the truth. 

“I am so sorry. I’m pledged for every one, unless 
papa will let me have an extra one, and then——” 

“Then you will dance it with me, will you? J pledge 
my word that the extra dance shall be had,” he said, 
bending his head down to look into my shy eyes. ‘And 
now,” he went on, “until that extra dance can be pro- 
cured I shall watch you.” 

I was already flattered into a state of profound trepida- 
tion. It was delightful to me that this Apollo, this dis- 
tinguished-looking man, should single me, and me only, 
out to dance with. If he had beena royal prince, I could 
not have been more gratified. Indeed, taking into con- 
sideration the physique of all the princes I have ever seen, 
I doubt if I should have been half as much elated as I was 
by this distinction being conferred upon me by Coloncl 
Leighton. Still, I made one little, forlorn effort to seem 
magnanimous. 

“There is one lady I should very much wish to intro- 
duce you to, if you were going to dance,” I said. 

‘* Ah, Miss Carlyon, don’t put me to the pain of refus- 
ing to obey your lightest wish, but J can’t dance with 
any one else after that one waltz with you,” he said, 
pleadingly, and so I blushingly surrendered my point, 
and said nothing about Aunt Lettice. 

Late in the evening, just before supper was to be served, 
my father came to me, and asked : 

‘“Where is Lettice ? have you seen her, Nellie ?” 

‘‘Not since—not for a long time,” I answered. I had 
been on the brink of saying, ‘‘ not since Colonel Leighton 
was introduced to me,” as already in my own mind that 
was an event to date from. 

‘“ Where can she be ?” my father said, looking about the 
crowded room. ‘‘Supper is ready, and I want her. Ask 
if she has gone to her room.” 

Something impelled me to run up to her room myself, 
without asking any one about her, and there I found her, 
sitting by the open window, looking very white and still. 

‘“‘Aunt Lettice, is anything the matter ?”’ I cried out, 
startled and shocked at this the first glimpse of the skele- 
ton of sorrow at my feast. 

“T haven’t been feeling well—a sort of spasm at my 
heart, I think,” she said, rising up, and trying to smile ; 
‘‘but Iam better now, and I am coming down. Has it 
been a good ball to you, Nell ?” 

‘* Oh, the best that could possibly be !’ I said, excitedly. 
‘Colonel Leighton and I are going to petition papa for 
an extra dance,” I added, irrelevantly. 

‘Colonel Leighton and you! You have developed a 
sudden intimacy indeed ;” and then, for the first time, I 
saw a frown cross Aunt Lettice’s brow. 

‘« Ah, you don’t know him—you don’t know how charm- 
ing he is! Istammered. ‘And he will only dance with 
me—and, oh, I do want to introduce him to you somuch !” 

“Have you told him so—does he share your intense de- 
sire ?” she said, with a hard little laugh. ‘Come, child, 
go back to your friends, The pain has come on in my 
heart again. I dare not go down to-night.” 
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Some unlucky instinct stopped me from trying to per- 
suade her to alter her resolve toremain up-stairs. I went 
away, sorry that she should be ill and solitary this night 
of all others, but keenly anxious all the same to get back 
to the delights of my ball. 

When it was all over—when the last guest was gone, 
and I was free to rush away and meditate on this new 
rapture that possessed me—I tried to go, with a bold front 
into Aunt Lettice’s room. There she was, wide awake 
still, and not undressed yet, to my great surprise. 

‘‘Have you the confession to make to me, Nell ?” she 
whispered. ‘‘ Remember our compact! I am to have 
your first confidence—your first confession of weakness.” 

“T have none to make, Aunt Lettice,” I said, telling 
my first lie with a firm tongue, but a very faltering heart. 

‘¢Thank heaven for it!” she muttered ; and then I at- 
tempted to talk to her about some of the guests, and to 
describe the dresses and demeanor of some of the great 
country ladies. ‘‘ But there was no one there half so 
lovely as my beautiful aunt,” I wound up with, honestly. 

‘‘Except my more beautiful niece,” she said, kissing 
me. ‘Child, your golden hair and fawn-colored eyes are 
prizes that I pray will fall to the right man. I did hope 
that you would have found him to-night.’ 

I shrank from telling her that I thought I had found 
him already. Colonel Leighton had made the most of 
his time with an inexperienced girl. My hands were 
still trembling with the warmth of the clasp he had be- 
stowed upon them ; my cheeks were still tingling with 
blushes at the memory of his words of deep, passionate 
admiration, and my heart was still beating wildly with 
the hope that he had raised. What woman has not, at 
some time or other, through these emotions? If any 
there be, to whose breasts such feelings have always been 
strangers, I pity them, horribly as I myself have suffered 
in the cause of love. 

At breakfast, the following morning, we talked with the 
ardor of novices over our late gayety. Lettice had re- 
eovered, ‘‘ perfectly recovered,” she said, and my father 
was loudly lamenting her inopportune malady of the 
previous night. 

“It would have done you good, Lettice,” he said, ‘‘ to 
have seen Nellie keeping the best parti in the room to her- 
self. Sir Everard Glynn evidently thought he did you 


great honor, Nell!” Aunt Lettice laughed and I fancied 
that her face lightened. 

‘Nell didn’t confess to me that he had been the bright 
particular star of the evening to her, but I am glad to 
hear that it was so; he’s a very nice fellow, Frank—a 
thoroughly good, honest, sincere young man—and I hate 
to hear you affect to consider him conceited.” 

I laughed to myself as she said this ; rejoiced in my in- 
nermost heart to find that it was Sir Everard of whom 
they were suspicious (Sir Everard, of whose existence I 
had scarcely been conscious the night before), instead of 
that all-potent Colonel Leighton. 

Just as we were rising from the table, his name was 
mentioned casually enough by Aunt Lettice. 

‘‘By-the-way, Frank,” she said, “‘ what is Colonel 
Leighton’s regiment ?” 

‘*The —th,” my father said. 

“Does it stay here long ?” 

‘* Probably for three or four months,’’ he replied. 

And when I marked her face flush I made up my mind 
that one of Colonel Leighton’s brother-officers had, at one 
time been more to lovely Aunt Lettice than another. 

I was confirmed in that supposition, when, later in the 
day, she told us that she felt a return of her old symptoms 
of heart complaint; and that, therefore, she thought it 
advisable to go to town, and for a few months put her- 
self under the care of a physician who knew her case 
thoroughly. 

‘She wants to avoid somebody,” I shrewdly guessed. 
‘*‘T wonder who that somebody is ?” And I made up my 
mind to closely question Colonel Leighton concerning the 
personnel of all his brother-officers, when he came over to 
see me, as he had promised he would soon. 

Aunt Lettice left us the next day, bidding me “ tell her 
about Sir Everard as soon as there was anything to tell.” 
And I blushed by way of reply, and she took the blush as 
a favorable sign, never dreaming that it was called up 
by the thought of that other man whom she did not 
suspect. 

I felt very sad for an hour or two after Aunt Lettice 
left me. I had come to associate her with all my pursuits 
and all my pleasures, and it seemed very hard to be with- 
out her. But I bore the hardship of it better in the after- 
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noon, when Colonel Leighton rode over and induced me 
to take a stroll throngh the woods with him. 

How often that stroll was repeated during the next fort- 
night none knew save ourselves. He used to ride over 
from the town where he was quartered to our village, 
leave his horse there, and then come on foot to our tryst- 
ing-place in one of my father’s woods. I was very culpa- 
ble, very thoughtless, very wrong to suffer this strain of 
secrecy to come into the music of my life. But I was very 
young, I was desperately in love, and he knew well how 
to work on these qualities of youth and loving desperation. 

I can recall now—though I have gone through more in- 
tense emotions, though I have passed through a fiercer 
fire since—the agitation that used to possess me when he 
was coming. The sultry Summer afternoons saw me 
regularly slipping away through a side-door, and then 
running like a hare along the most sequestered garden- 
paths until I gained the kindly shelter of the wood, where 
my king was waiting for me. How vainly then I used to 
pause in the endeavor to recover my breath and my dig- 
nity ! How both fled again at the first glimpse of him 
waiting there, and waiting there for me! How he drew 
me to him with his deep, manly voice, and searching, 
loving eyes! How he played with the impatience I could 
not help manifesting that he would tell my father of all 
this ! 

* All in good time, Nell,” he would say, when I broke 
into open revolt against the secrecy that still was sweet to 
me. ‘I have always determined that, when I won a girl, 
it should be through having wooed her alone, without 
any help from the fictitious circumstances that naturally 
surround a declared aspirant ; you shall learn to love me 
and trust me entirely, without hearing from any one that 
it’s wise and well you should do so.” 

‘*Papa is so open and honorable himself! Oh, ‘Guy, 
Guy ! I didn’t mean that you were not, too! but papa is 
so strict, that he will find it hard to forgive this decep- 
tion,” I pleaded. 

“‘ He will forgive it when he finds how happy you are 
as my wife.” 

“But you wil! have to tell him before I can be your 
wife,” I urged. 

“No, sweet one, I shall not,” he said, firmly. ‘‘I have 
& will of my own about such things. I'll have no clang- 


ing bells, and dyspeptic cake, and foolish speeches jarring 
upon my ears and feelings at the most solemn moment of 
my life. I shall take my bride quietly in some little, 
peaceful church, without let or hindrance, or criticising 
looks from any one.” 

I did make a few efforts to break down the barrier of 
deceit that was around me. I pleaded and protested, 
sometimes meekly, sometimes passionately, always inef- 
fectually. He let me weary my heart with vain entreaties, 
and then he taught it to turn to him, and him only, for 
comfort. 

I did not quite forget Aunt Lettice during the fiery 
ordeal, but I thought very little of her. My own love, 
and my own troubles and doubts and difficulties, occupied 
my mind to the exclusion of everything else. Still I men- 
tioned her to my lover on one or two occasions, and when 
I did so I was struck with a certain rigidity of manner 
that came over him, and chilled me horribly. At last he 
seemed to volunteer an explanation of this mystery. He 
did it on the day that he won my consent to trust myself 
to him—to elope with him, in fact—and he seemed to 
offer it as a reason why I should be satisfied to quit my 
father’s house like a thief in the night. 

‘*Many men would not tell you what I am going to tell 
you, Nellie,” he said. ‘They would wait until you were 
married, and so compelled to obey. Dearest, this will 
hurt you very much, but you must bear it. Miss Lettie 
Eyre is not a fit person for my wife. to associate with. I 
shall not permit any further communication between you.” 

It all flashed back upon me—her sudden indisposition, 
her inquiry as to the length of time the regiment would 
be in the neighborhood, her abrupt departure from our 
midst. There was something, and he knew it, and she 
knew that he knew it! It nearly broke my heart to think 
of bright, lovely Aunt Lettice as a fallen star. But he 
bade me do so, and I did it. 

He made me vow that I would suffer no hint to escape 
me, and that I would leave no trace behind me that might 
lead to the supposition that he was the companion of my 
flight. And I, being enslaved by him, obeyed, in bitter- 
ness of spirit, truly—still I obeyed religiously. 

He had arranged everything so that no one in the house 
had a suspicion that I had seen him oftener than on the 
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occasion of the two or three stiff calls he had made on 
my father. We were to travel during the night, and to 
be married early the next morning, by license, at an 
obscure city church. As in a dream, I listened while he 
unfolded his plans-to me. 

‘As soon as we are married I shall inform your father, 
and tell him that we have gone abroad for a time.” 

“But are we going abroad ? Mustn’t I come back and 
see papa ?” I faltered out. 

‘*No, Nellie,” he said, with decision. ‘‘ There must be 
some very definite terms come to before you can see your 
father. What those terms will be cannot be decided until 
he has seen his half-sister——” 

‘‘ What has Aunt Lettice to do with it ?” I asked, in a 
frightened tone. 

“‘This—that for her own sake she may counsel your 
father to be generous as well as just. Dearest,” he con- 
tinued, in a tone different to any that he had ever adopted 
toward me before, ‘‘you have married a poor man, but, 
trust me, he is one who knows how to turn everything 
to the best account.” 

‘Tam not married yet!” I cried, shrinking from him 
in my new-born fear. 

“But you are compromised, Miss Carlyon,”’ he said, in 
a sneering tone, that made me fall sobbing, as if my heart 
would break, in the corner of the carriage. 

My wedding morning broke and mocked me with its 
brilliancy. I was learning to dread the man who was 
to be my husband ; and for all that dread, I had not the 
courage to go back a step. That fell word, ‘“‘ compro- 
mised,” stood in the path, and blocked the way to what I 
now felt would be joy and happiness and peace. 

In spite of my dread, when he came to me with the old 
loving look, and the old winning tone, and the old passion- 
ately tender manner, my heart went out to him again ; 
and honestly and truthfully, as I held my lips up to him, 
T could tell him that I did not repent. 

‘‘That is well, for the hour has come, my own,” he 
said, softly. 

And then, in a sort of dream, I was wafted to a church, 
and the service was read, and we were man and wife. 

Back from the quiet church, through the noisy streets 
to our hotel, stiH ina dream. Then we had luncheon. 

‘‘Now put on a traveling-dress as quickly as possible, 
Mrs. Leighton,” my husband whispered. ‘‘We must 
catch the Folkestone train within half an hour.” 

Still in a dream, I obeyed him, and soon we were in the 
noisy streets again. Then we came to a station, and as I 
got on to the platform I saw my own old trunk neatly 
ticketed already with my new name. I pinched myself 
to try and wake up from this dream of being ‘Mrs. 
Leighton,” for I felt sure it was only a dream. 

Into the midst of my dream came a reality. A train on 
one of the innumerable lines that made this terminus so 
important, came rushing up. I stood watching the pas- 
songers alight, and presently I saw Aunt Lettice ! 

She looked so well and lovely—such important events 
had happened since we parted, that, had my life been for- 
feited for it, I still must have given the scream that made 
her look round at me, and brought my husband to my 
side. 

She had her arm round me in a moment, and looked up 
at him with a face so full of fierceness that it changed her 
utterly. 

“What is this, Colonel Leighton ? What new cruelty 
and raseality is this ?” 

“ Aunt Lettice, don’t speak so; I am his wife.” 

She almost dragged me off my feet with the passion 
With which she wrested me further from him. 
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‘What!’ she said. ‘‘He is my husband. Don’t tell 
me there is this new misery! When were you married ?” 

«© An hour ago,” I sobbed. 

And then she called a cab, and put me in it, and all the 
time he—my hero, my king, the man I had just married 
—said nothing. 

When she had got me safely, she wrote for my father 
to come up, and he came and forgave me; and the 
wretched marriage was annulled, and Colonel Leighton 
left us all in peace, and quitted the country. He had no 
alternative but to do so, since he would have been prose- 
cuted as a bigamist had he remained. 

And then, when I was able to listen, Aunt Lettice told 
us her story. 

“T owe it to you now, for all this misery would have 
been averted if I had been open with you, and ripped open 
my wound before,” she began. ‘‘I was about twenty 
when I met Colonel Leighton first, at a ball, as you did, 
Nell, and he laid siege to me directly, as he did to you. 
My life with grandmamma was very dull, and at last I 
agreed to a secret marriage. As soon as I was his wife, 
he told her of the step we had taken, and threatened that, 
unless she allowed him something which would enable 
him to live like a gentleman, he would take me away and 
never let her see me again. We were abroad at the time, 
and she, out of dread of being alone, acceded to his de- 
mands. But soon she died, and in a few months he had 
spent all she had left me. Then he deserted me for an- 
other woman, and circulated the report that I had been 
guilty of infidelity to him. 

“In my distress I applied to my brother—your father, 
Nellie. The only thing I concealed from him was the 
name of the man who had wronged me so. 

‘‘From that first deception all this after-misery has 
sprung. If I had told his name, he would never have 
been admitted to your house, and you would not have 
escaped utter ruin by a hair’s-breadth, as you have done. 
But, oh, Nellie, Nellie! why didn’t you make confession 
of your first weakness to me, as you promised you would ?” 

‘“‘T shall never have a second to confess,” I said ; and, 
though these events happened years ago, and Aunt Let- 
tice is a gray-haired woman now, I have never had another 
confession. 

We, the two wives—the two women wronged by the 
same man—live together in a quiet country-place, where 
no one knows our story, full of pity for each other, but 
not given to too much repining. Only it was a very 
Terrible Experience. 
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“*Say, Bill, whar ye goin’ to camp, hey ?” 

‘Bout five miles further on, I guess.” 

‘Why not here, pard? Plenty of water an’ grass.” 

“Yes, ’zactly so ; and plenty of sumthin’ else, too. ’ 

‘*What’s that ?” 

“T'll tell yer. Don't say nothin’.” 

The scene, near the Comanche and Loup Creeks, East- 
ern Colorado; the time, a.p.—well, about thirty years 
ago, say. The personages, two tall, sunburnt hunters, 
guides, or both, who were piloting a somewhat long train 
of emigrants across the Plains. 

These emigrants, although comparatively used to the 
Western wilds, were not yet to be trusted in any matters 
relating to the management of the train, nor in making a 
decision in which their own well-being was in the least 
degree concerned. The hunters, Bill and Tobe, were 
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always appealed to, and their verdict was final, no matter 
what subject might be under discussion. 

The time was about six o’clock, on a lovely day in Sep- 
tember, and the train, with its patient draught animals, 
had been toiling steadily along, till its teamsters were just 
thinking of camping. The locality was so lovely !—at the 
junction of the two creeks afore-named, with low hills 
upon either side, that stretched away in airy shapes till 
lost in the dim haze of the clandless sky. , 

The clear creeks, set with sedges, looked so inviting, 
that men and animals alike turned a wistful eye upon 
their cool flow. Green grew the grass there, and the 
beautiful stretching meadow seemed to roll its free sward 
away to the foot-hills, where Gray’s and Long’s Peaks 
clove the still blue air. 

Why not camp there? Let us listen to what the hunt- 
ers say : 

‘‘Thar’s a little grade right ahead, Toby. Jest you go 
forrad and tell the teamsters to ‘put on brakes’ in time, 
and I'll stay here and keep things stiddy like.” 

So Bill proposed ; but just as the leading team had 
almost cleared the grade, its near fore wheel dropped into 
an unseen muskrat burrow that undermined the way, and 
brought up with a jerk so sudden that the axle snapped 
off, as Tobe expressed it, ‘‘short as pie-crust,” leaving 
the great wagon a helpless mass in the road ; and, in ad- 
dition, stopping the headway of the rest so quickly that 
an unexpected mélés was the immediate result. 

This having subsided in some measure, the fractured 
axle was subjected to an examination which resulted in 
the verdict that ‘‘some time must be given for repairs ” ; 
and as no part of the train could proceed without the 
remainder, a halt all along the line was ordered for the 
night, and orders given to ‘‘camp upon the spot,” a pro- 
ceeding which, while it gave unlimited satisfaction to 
mest of the train, called forth the loudest expressions of 
anxiety and distrust from the hunters. 

«Just my luck, dog-gone it,” said Bill, ‘‘ ter get ketched 
in this blasted place. Wouldn’t had it fur a hundred 
dollars.” 

This remark was overheard by one of the leading emi- 
grants, who hastily inquired what was the matter. 

‘‘Hush !” said Bill. ‘‘I don’t want these punkin- 
heads ter hear me; wait till after supper, then I'll tell 

e.”” 

So the dusty journey for that day done, the camp was 
made, and the tired beasts picketed near the sparkling 
“Loup,” cropped the white gramma, sweet and crisp, 
while the fires of buffalo ‘“‘chips” sent their flame and 
smoke straight upward into the evening air. 

“Sit down, boss,” said Bill, to the emigrant, who was 
named Yark. ‘‘Sitdown. Say, Tobe, tell every teamster 
to picket the horses extra strong, and put good men on 
guard. We don’t want no sleepy heads to-night—no 
matter what fur. Ye only waste yer breath tellin’ these 
civilized critters anything, or tryin’ to make ’em under- 
stand. So go ahead, and then come back here.” 

Away went Tobe; and having fulfilled his order, re- 
turned. 

Then pulling out their pipes, the three men gathered 
around to hear the story which had been so suddenly 
stopped, as it was being related by Bill that afternoon. 

“‘Yark, did ye ever see the ‘ White Head’ ?” 

‘“No; I don’t know what you mean.” 

‘Did ye ever hear of him ?” 

“*No, I never did. What is it ?” 

‘‘He’s the greatest critter that goes on four legs, and 
this is his ‘stampin’ ground’ for the present. I may as 
well commence at the beginnin’ ; 


“‘The White Head’s a horse—an’ such a horse thet ye 
must see him ter take him in. Thar never was his equal 
yet. He’s faster than an antelope, strong as a buffer, kin 
fight like a painter, an’ is es cunnin’ es a coon. Thar 
never was a corral that could keep him, nor a lariat strong 
enough ter hold him. ‘Well, ye say, s’pose he is all this, 
what then? Jest this: To-day I met a hunter who hed 
seen him within a very short time. He said he was sure 
the Indians he went with had been follerin’ on us for 
days, an’ only wanted a good chance ter run off the stock. 
I kinder feel he ain’t fur away, an’ I think we'll see him 
to-night, es sure as shootin’ ! 

“The fust time I see the White Head was about two 
year ago. This ere is his range—or, rather, the range of 
the band of Cheyennes he belongs to, and we war camped 
right over on thet cluster of hills. The horses and mules 
were all picketed by the creek, and I hed gone to look up 
an antelope I see grazin’ off to the north’ard, when down 
from a gully here comes a horse, trottin’ along quiet as 
a kitten, so ter speak, and makin’ for the others. He war 
a beautiful sorrel all over, ’cept his head, thet war pure 
while. His tail and mane streamed behind him as he 
moved, and his round body and taperin’ legs looked made 
fur go. He war a reg’lar beauty, an’ no mistake. 

«Every little while he stopped to nose the ground, and 
I noticed he hed somethin’ trailin’ behind him, but I 
couldn’t make it out, I war so tuck up a-watchin’ the 
beast himself, the hull time a-pintin’ fur the stock. 
Finally he got among ’em, an’ commenced makin’ friends, 
pawin’ and playin’ about. 

‘* Everybody ran out ter see him, and one feller tried to 
ketch him with a lasso, but thet wouldn’t work nohow. 
Then, when he got the horses an’ mules all prancin’ 
about, he give a loud neigh, like a trumpet, and com- 
menced ter bite an’ kick at the thing tied ter his tail, an’ 
every kick sounded like a big bass drum, an’ scared tha 
stock so that in five minutes they all stampeded, with him 
a-follerin’, neighin’ and kickin’ the article behind him at 
every jump. 

‘‘He raced ’em away in a cloud of dust, an’ we never 
got hide nor hair on ’em back ; but I see the feathers of 
the Cheyennes risin’ behind the ridge, close to ’em, and 
knew then thet the hull affair war a reg’lar trick, and they 
had actilly trained the white-headed horse ter help ’em 
es he did. What d’yer think now, pardner ? 

*‘Another time we laid for him on purpose, an’ hid a 
Mexican whar he could use his lasso. Then, by-and-by, 
‘long come the horse, an’ mixed with the stock. The 
Mexican let him come up till he had a dead sure thing, 
and then let go. The lasso flew straight es an arrow, an’ 
settled on his withers. 

“The minute he felt it he gave a jump clear off the 
ground, an’ then looked about to see whar it come from. 
Then, when he spied the Mexican, he went for him, 
ketched him by the small of the back in his teeth, raised 
him clean off the ground, shook him, an’ then threw him 
down with two ribs broken. He seemed ter think a minit 
then, fur he jest laid back his ears, stretched his neck, 
and started es if he war shot out of a gun. 

“The rawhide snapped across his chest with a twang 
like a harp-string, the loose end went flying like old 
cotton rope in the wind, an’ away he sailed in a cloud of 
dust, till the distance swallered him. But thet Mexican 
swore he would ruther meet the devil than thet White 
Head.” 

These and other stories were poured into the willing 
ears of the emigrant, whose curiosity was so much aroused 
that he came to have an all-pervading dread of the strange 
horse, 
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About three-quarters of an hour before sundown the | cottonwood timber grew close down to the water, minglin® 
hunters, seeing that all was quiet in camp, started upon | its foliage with that of the wild plum and “ box-elder.” 
their horses to reconnoitre the plains near them. A little sandbar ran out into the stream, and upon ita 


Finally, having traveled in nearly all directions, they | wet surface Bill noticed the fresh hoof-marks of a horse. 
resolved to water horses in the Kiowa Creek, close at | They were remarkably small and round, seemingly pos- 
hand, and so turned the animals’ heads thither. A heavy | sessed of a character of their own, that showed that their 
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owner must have stepped like a deer. Both men were so 
ousily engaged noting the strange trail, they never once 
thought of looking upward ; so when one of their own 
horses threw up his head and sent forth a shrill neigh, 
each man looked instantly, and there, right before their 
eyes, was a sight that made them speechless with wonder. 
On the opposite bank, not sixty yards away, stood the 
maker of the footmarks—the far-famed White Head ! 
The _ sun- 


like a harp with cords of steel to the ivory bone. His 
flowing mane and tail seemed alive with motion, as if im- 
patient to be waving backward in the strong wind of his 
racing gallop. Though he stood like a bronze, with only 
the trumpet nostrils working to catch the air, the small 
head, white even to the eyes, turned over his shoulder to 
survey the intruders who had disturbed his watering- 
place. , Thus he stood, grand in his beauty—a peerless 
horse. 


light came 
playing 
through the 
trees, and 
burned on his 
sorrel coat 
like molten 
gold. The 
graceful body, 
round and 
smooth, ex- 
panded where 
the haunches 
and sloping 
shoulders set 
into it in weld- 
ed masses of 
binding 
muscle, that 
stretched to 
the deer-like 
limbs, with 
their clean 
kcees and 
hocks, each 


A while they 
gazed, and 
then the 
hunter’s hand 
stole slowly 
to his waist. 
The deadly 
revolver came 
forth, rose to 
the level, and, 
motionless, 
covered the 
throbbing 


would 
gone. Yet no 
report broke 
upon the air. 
There stood 
the horse, 
keenly alive 
to his danger 
-—-nay, even 


Jeg strung 
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it; for the ears laid themselves slowly back, the eyes 
began to shine. 

Slowly as it had risen, the weapon dropped, while its 
owner's voice broke the silence‘ 

“No use, Tobe ; I can’t kill him.” 

At the white man’s voice the White Head moved away, 
without taking his eyes from the men. He never looked 
to his steps, yet they found their way unerringly among 
the stones and drift of the creek-bottom, till the frondage 
of the cottonwood shut him from their view. 

A single wild neigh came back from him, and in answer 
something so like a ‘“‘whoop ” that the two hunters gave 
up all thought of pursuit, as they moved off from the in- 
fluence of the strange spell that had been cast around 
them. 

Back in camp, the stock were more carefully watched 
than before; but the night wore away, and not an inci- 
dent occurred to disturb the travelers, or even to suggest 
an attack. 

Next morning rose the sun upon those sweeping mead- 
ows, and touched the fleecy clouds with his glory as they 
floated in the still air like hymns of incense from the 
waking earth. The stream whirled along its narrow 
banks and lingered among the rushy shallows. Wild 
ducks checked their skimming flight and settled on its 
bosom, disturbing the grotesque bittern in his silent 
moods. Away off to the west a coyote lingered—noctur- 
nal traveler, leaving the coming day far, far behind, to 
hide his body in the deep cleft of some lone cafion. 

The men were just drawing the pickets of the horses, to 
harness them and take the road, when, all at once, a 
whooping scream rang from a gulch near by, and showed 
a throng of Indians, with the White Head before them, 
racing madly toward the train. That one moment, just 
before harnessing, had been closely watched, for the men, 
not having had a night attack, were off their guard at the 
fatal instant, and the Cheyennes, screaming like demons, 
were in their midst, with an arrow-flight preceding them. 

Stung by the missiles and maddened by the shouts, 
horses and mules broke away, and with trailing ropes 
dashed over the prairie in a headlong gallop. A few men 
pursued them. These were they who, having been sad- 
dled and ready before the first rush, had control of their 
animals, and now swept off after the stampede in hopes 
of being able to check it. 

The Indians were about three hundred yards ahead, 
straining every nerve to distance their pursuers, the stam- 
peded stock in advance, racing they knew not whither, 
and at their heels the White Head, more like devil than 
horse, kicking the well-known rattling hide behind him, 
which resounded like the war-drum of some savage tribe. 
Dashing from right to left, as the terrified animals swerved 
from the track, he would whirl on his haunches, rush 
with terrific springs at some animal separated from the 
rest, and drive it back to the herd. 

The pursuing hunters had gained since the start, and 
could see each movement of the wild animal. He had the 
entire drove under control, and was driving them with 
unerring instinct to a particular part of the broken plain, 
from whence he expected help from his red masters. 
Such was the plan, no doubt, and the relay of savages had 
been already at their post; but the approach of a scout- 
ing party of whites forced them to abandon it. So it hap- 
pened that the white men occupied the Indians’ ground, 
and were waiting there. 

The leading Indian raised a loud yell, and abandoning 
the drove, turned and fled in the direction of his retreat- 
ing brethren. Not so the horse. Trne to his trust, he 
tried to turn the drove upon the new trail. Racing like 


an arrow close to their flanks, striking and biting as he 
came, he wheeled, and then drove them forward like 
frightened sheep, with his screaming neigh ringing in my 
ears. Lashing out like a fury at the trailing rawhide, he 
reared and plunged among them, till the whole herd, 
with one accord, turned and fled in the new direction 
after the retreating Indians, while both parties of whites 
joined in the pursuit, though the White Head, even with 
this awful odds, seemed more than a match for them all. 

But one way remained to check their flight ; that was to 
disable the fiend which drove them. But how? Clearly 
not with a lasso—all shrank from using that. The rifle 
was left. The hunter Bill spurred ahead to cut off the 
drove where they had to turn alongside a rock wall that 
rose from the plain. The wild horse seemed to feel the 
danger, for he redoubled his efforts, and flew from point 
to point like lightning. But the hunter gained the de- 
sired place, where the White Head would have to pass 
him, and dismounting, waited with cocked rifle the 
moment to fire. 

On came the herd, with the wild horse close behind 
them. He seemed to take in the danger at a glance; for, 
as if disdaining to be tamely shot at, or trying to escape, 
he turned to fight, lowering the white head, and extend- 
ing his lithe body in a headlong gallop; with a wild 
scream he rushed straight at the hunter. 

The man had intended creasing only, but the fearful 
danger left no alternative but to kill. His rifle must not 
fail him now, or he is lost. Slowly it rose, steadied a mo- 
ment, and with the flash the bullet sang true to its aim. 
Straight on he rushed, and then, as the hunter felt the 
very ground tremble under him, reared upward, pawed 
the air, and, shaking his beautiful head, sent his death- 
neigh ringing among the rocks of the caiion. 

He did not writhe upon the ground in agony—no, he 
died in the air before he fell, free and courageous to the 
last! The stock was easily retaken then ; but those hunt- 
ers, as they looked at that grand creation, a moment 
before so full of life and grace, could not repress a sigh 
that the life had passed away from White Head, the Wild 
Horse of the Plains. 
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Waar son of the Puritans, in looking back at the chiar- 
oscuro of childish memories, does not see looming up, in 
sombre distinctness, the family pew, into which, once a 
week, his childish person was ruthlessly crowded, and 
from the high seat of which his aching legs hung heavily, 
where a stultifying odor of peppermint, wafted about by 
a thousand nervous palm-leaf fans, stirred up the flies to 
unusual activity ? 

The moral atmosphere was no less heavily freighted, 
hanging over the spirit like a funeral pall, on whose heavy 
folds was emblazoned the stifling legend: ‘‘Speak not 
out in meeting !” 

Familiar faces looked strange and far off, frozen, as they 
were, into pious immobility, and there were, perhaps, awful 
moments, when laughter would burst forth from the tightly 
sealed lips with a loud gurgle, as a neighboring hat rolled 
noisily inte the aisle, or a dear canine friend came to bark 
inquiringly for his master, imprisoned, as he was, behind 
the pew-door, in spiritual stocks. 

Awful punishments, of course, awaited these ebulli- 
tions, the worst being, perhaps, the aggressive sweetness 
of neighboring old ladies, who smiled pityingly. 

Later on in life, if an escape be haply made from the 
palm-leaf fans and commiserating old ladies, and the 
cramped, chilled spirit should wander to the softened air 
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of Italy, he cannot but wonder and rejoice at the cheerful 
freedom of the churches. 

The Italian has no such gloomy associations with his 
early church-going. As he pushes aside the dirty curtain 
of quilted cloth and leather, which invariably covers the 
church-door, an expression of careless repose crosses his 
brown brow (always less furrowed and careworn than if 
of another race) as, entering, he dips his fingers absently 
in the holy water hard by, and strolls on through the 
maze of columns, prie-dieuz, kneeling figures and benches 
which go to make up the lived-in, sympathetic atmos- 
phere so characteristic of an Italian church. 

He is not necessarily bent on an errand of piety, but 
comes, perhaps, to chat with a friend, who will not resent 
the interruption of a half-finished rosary, but, still on the 
knees, will respond in confidential whispers, in keeping 
with the surroundings ; perhaps it is to say a somewhat 
brief prayer at a favorite shrine, and often the pedestrian 
finds in the shady aisles of the church a welcome shelter 
from the southern sun, or a pleasant ‘‘short cut” between 
the wildly-crooked streets of Italy. 

It is not that there is any less bareness and chill in many 
of these churches than in the ecclesiastical barns of rural 
America, but the va et viens of humanity has put to flight 
at least self-consciousness, with many another northern 
spectre, from within the sacred walls. 

The least adorned of conventicles could have no barer 
walls than has the cathedral of Florence, which, despite 
its superb glass, would be colorless and drear were it not 
more out-of-doors than the streets themselves. 

It is a thoroughfare, and the constant stream of people 
passing to and fro across its nave adds to that open-air 
effect, which has been so enhanced by the erection of a 
sort of greenhouse for the canons, which fills one tran- 
sept, and which gives rise to the inevitable suggestion 
that some tender germ of piety isto be brought to flower, 
in the minds of the good canonici, by the same applica- 
tion to themselves of glass frames and sunlight which is 
brought to bear upon the lilies, roses and violets that fill 
the air without with fragrance. 

The tourist, in all the glories of red guide-book and 
linen duster, who is walking to and fro in the earth, and 
going up and down on it, with a fell intention of pouncing 
upon as many national traits as a six weeks’ glimpse of 
the continent of Europe will give him, grasps at this un- 
conscious, and even careless, aspect of the Italians as an 
evidence of many weak-kneed and paltry qualities. 

But reverence, perhaps, is no less real for being habit- 
ual, and the Italians have grown up from childhood know- 
ing their churches as homes to which they may resort at 
all times, sure of sympathetic quiet, and have made use 
of this blessed privilege with their characteristic tact, 
never abusing it, and never needing the prohibitory de- 
erees which our good Queen Bess was forced to issue when 
our stubborn ancestors insisted upon leading their beasts 

of burden through the aisles of St. Paul’s. 

The heavy, flapping curtain across the open doorway, 
always being pushed and always struggled with, gives a 
delightful freedom of access; the broad, unencumbered 
space of the floor, with comfortable nooks in aisle and 
chapel, afford a resting-place for the peasants after the 
day’s labor, seeming to almost realize Fourier’s dream of 
the common Lares and Penates for a whole village. 

One remembers, after driving at twilight along straight 
roads with high yellow walls, and an occasional peep of 
vineyard or garden under the hill of Assisi, the enormous 
church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli, with the almost imper- 
ceptible hamlet of Portiuncula clustering about it. 

The immense structure is built over the little cell of St, 


Francis, which stands in the middle of the church, looking 
dwarfed and humbled by its great white walls and tower- 
ing dome; but the whitewash and dreary vastness are 
toned down at twilight, and the little house glows with 
candles on its altar, as, peeping in at the door, one sees, 
apparently, the whole population of Portiuncula seated 
on the pavement, and steps dreamily, watching the young 
monk in brown cassock, cord and tonsure lighting the 
altar lights, and stepping back with half-closed eyes and 
parted lips, like one of Perugino’s angels, to survey his 
work. 

The houses of Portiuncula look dark and comfortless ; 
but what matter, when they have the house of their dear 
friend and patron to sit in, after the work is over, in the 
evening, and his pretty rose-garden to look into, through 
chinks in the wall! The friars are singing the office in 
the great, cold choir beyond, and here and there one stum- 
bles on one of their brown figures, kneeling in the white, 
ghostly shades of the church. 

After drinking-in this picture, one cannot choose but 
wonder at the architect of two centuries ago, who lived 
with all this glory of picturesque life about him, and was 
one of this same sympathetic, dreamy race of creatures 
who have knelt in St. Francis’s cell for many centuries ! 
We saw on one of the altars of the church a bas-relief of 
Della Robbia, illustrating so fitly the life of the saint. 
At the top of the hill, in Assisi, stands, as then stood, a 
miracle, a fairy tale in stone—the famous under church of 
Assisi, where, on the ceiling, Giotto has painted, with his 
simple directness, the poem of St. Francis’s life—where 
every chapel is glowing with stained glass and color, soft- 
ened down with the tracery of iron gates and rood-screens. 
And yet, with all that, our architect allowed himself to 
build over the very home and abiding-place of the saint a 
dome of whitewash! If it had been any other saint, or 
any other place but this ! 

But that St. Francis—the enthusiastic preacher of the 
necessity of self-control for subduing the passions, which 
he knew well—the bridegroom of poverty--that he should 
be honored in an expensive, loose, Louis Quinze strain like 
this, is, to say the least, irritating. 

But of what artistic crime were the last two centuries in 
Italy incapable! They established a culte of whitewash, 
only very lately checked, toward which form of barbarism 
there is a constant tendency to relapse, generally crushed 
by the zealous and vigilant care of the tourist and his 
guide-book. ‘How can they create their. cooking utensils 
with such a delicate perception of artistic forms, and still 
whitewash their frescoed churches ! 

Tradition tells us that St. John Lateran was of old pos- 
sessed of columns of rare beauty, taken, like those in the 
other Roman basilicas, from the temples of classic times. 
Now we see nothing but huge piers of plaster, white- 
washed, of course, dwarfing the grand proportions of the 
nave and hiding the columns. There they are, however, 
and may some day make their appearance again, like the 
Florentine frescoes, from their long night under the white- 
wash covering. The apse is at present hidden by an 
erection o: pasteboard, and we are promised great things 
in the way of restored mosaic ; but if the restorations are 
carried on in the same tone of wedding-cake decoration 
recently applied to the once beautiful altar-canopy of the 
fourteenth century, one may hope for little. 

“Omnium, urbis et orbis, ecclesiarum mater,” is cer- 
tainly a hard-featured one. Here, alike, the generous 
space of uncovered pavement is most satisfactory, being, 
like all the old Roman churches, opus Alerandrinum, 
which curls itself into unnumbered figure eights in por- 
phyry and serpentine, 
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The cloister, happily spared in the general artistic des- 
ecration of the church, seems to hold a warmer flood of 
sunlight between its twisted, inlaid columns, than any 


and the well of Samaria stands in the midst, with its 
sacred traditions surrounding it as intangibly as the per- 
fume does the roses. A priest, in his long black cassock, 


IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL, ROME, 


other spot of earth, and forms an enchanting haven of | walks up and down, reading his breviary ; as he meets a 
warmth and rest after the chilling atmosphere of the inte- | cat with erected tail, who looks at him gravely and mews, 
ior. The beds of roses in the cloister court are in bloom, ! the priest leans down and softly pulls the end of the tail, 
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remarking, apologetically, 
that the cat is a ‘‘most good 
cat.” 

There is a bustle at the 
end of the cloister ; the priest 
puts away his book, the cat 
hurries into church, as if 
afraid of being late, and the 
gorgeous procession, with 
lights and censers, passes by, 
conducting a great Prince of 
the Church, in scarlet trailing 
robes, who courteously ac- 
knowledges our salute as he 
passes. 

Following them into the 
frigid atmosphere we see the 
whole train stop, turn and 
genuflect toward the chapel 
on their right, and when the 
white head of the cardinal is 
uncovered and bowed to the 
ground they pass on into the — 

choir. aa) 

Sometimes one is tempted 
to linger on the steps of the 


desolate front and gaze at 
the unrivaled beauty of the 
prospect across the open to the walls which bear the story 
of so many centuries written on them, along the aque- 
ducts, far across the Campagna to the Alban hills, where 
the snow looks pink in the sun. On the right stands the 
Church of the Scala Santa, and far off, in front, the Church 
of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem. But there is a certain 
note which can, at times, float down the aisle, through 
the thick curtain and out to the broad porch of the Lat- 
eran, and as it echoes faintly on the terrace the heavenly 
view, with its myriads of associations, fades into insignifi- 
cance. One becomes merely an animated ear, irresistibly 
impelled to seek the source of the delicious sound, which 
is forced to issue, not from the celestial gates themselves, 
but from the mouth of a fat, handsome youth of the 
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choir, much too solidly built for a seraph. It is he who 
sings in the ‘“‘ Tenebre ” in Holy Week, when whatever is 
best and most exalted in symbolism and in ceremonial is 
seen in its perfection, as one kneels or stands, wherever 
the fancy dictates, in that vast nave. 

It is a moment in one’s life never to be forgotten, when 
the Passion has been followed, step by step, in divine 
song and poem, from Palm Sunday until Good Friday, 
and one emerges from the blackness of the Lateran into 
the green, Roman twilight. 

But to return from the first century to the nineteenth. 
The fall is less hard from that point, for one must pass 
the Coliseum and the Palatine, walk through the arch of 
Titus, almost brushing the seven-branched candlesticks, 
and across the Forum, before 
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feeling that one is part of the 
common-place present. 

The Lateran and St. Peter's 
are not churches dear to the 
people ; in the latter, one is 
formally exhorted not to intro- 
duce ‘‘ dogs into the basilica,” 
which at once separates it 
from the “laisser-aller ” joys 
of the every day churches, 
where cats,and also dogs, walk 
abont in happy freedom. 

' The church, par excellence, 
of the peasantry, is the Ara 
Celi, where the sun seems to 
creep into the doors more 
cozily and familiarly than into 
any other. The children play 
a subdued, Italian version of 
“tag” around the holy water 
font. It seems to have been 
more spared than other 
churches from the whitewash 
fiend. Its irregular surfaces 
tell honestly the story of its 
venerable age. 
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Rome’s one Gothic church, the Minerva, suggesting 
from without an unfinished railway station, amply atones 
for exterior shortcomings by a somewhat well-restored in- 
terior. The Vespers here, in a dim chapel, with but little 
light except from the candles of the altar, always have a 
peculiar charm of picturesqueness apart from the devotional 
aspect, for the weird, white figures of the Dominicans 
kneel about the altar-steps. 

After the Good Friday Mass, the crucifix is uncovered 
and laid on the altar-steps, the arms held up by two white- 
robed brethren ; others, emerging from the choir, approach 
one by one, barefooted, with three solemn genuflections, 
to prostrate themselves and kiss the sacred feet. 

There is one corner especially dear to the artist in the 
Minerva, where lies the blessed Angelico of Fiesole, in a 
quiet shadow, in keeping with that unworldly spirit which 
refused the powerful, brilliant position of bishop of Flor- 
ence that he might follow his painter’s craft unmolested, 
and carry God’s message to men in the way which he knew 
he best could. 

Around the corner from the Minerva the Pantheon 
stands, grand, cold and self-sufficient, anything but Chris- 
tian, anything but sympathetic. The most fervent of 
Papal supporters could have selected no more unchurchly 
spot in which to lay Victor Emmanuel than this. 

I wish the idea of the pious Turkish convert could be 
carried out, and the statues of the gods replaced in their 
niches with the crucifix above them, for it is impossible 
to ignore the heathenism of the place; one would prefer 
to have it emphasized with the lesson which it teaches 
60 grandly, of the victory of Christianity, more clearly 
put. 

Around several more crooked corners, at S. Agostino, 
another favorite church with the peasants (like the Ara 
Celi), stands the Madonna, with golden toe and many 
necklaces of diamonds ; in fact, glittering with the richest 
jewels from head to foot. 

There is always a crowd about this shrine, and many 
times one hears: ‘‘Grazie, Madonna! mille grazie!” with 
sobs of gratitude for the intercession granted. St. Peter's, 
Sta. Maria Maggiore, St. Paul’s Without the Walls, the 
Lateran, are entirely given over to the strangers in Rome, 
and are consequently wanting in the charm of those 
churches where the people live, and where their every- 
day devotions are made. 

No one can fail to feel, however, the intense poetry of 
services like the Palm Sunday Mass in St. Peter’s, crowded 
and stepped on as one must be in the capella del loro, which 
seems to have been carefully arranged for the exclusion of 
every one but the cardinals and canons. 

Perhaps fifty people may stand in the crowded space by 
the door allotted to the laity, but unless one has been for- 
tunate enough to arrive early, with camp-stool in hand, 
and a stout heart to resist the appeals, entreaties, and 
sometimes the pin-pricks, of angry, tired female tourists, 
the chance of seeing ever so small a part of the cere- 
monies is slight. It may be imagined, also, that the 
spirit, chastened and subdued by these surroundings, does 
not rise to very great flights of msthetic or spiritual ele- 
vation. After the procession with the palms and a part 
of the Mass, three priests in white vestments sing the Pas- 
sion as it is afterward sung in the Tenebre during the fol- 
lowing week. 

The service peculiar to this day is curiously divided up 
into four parts, the ordinary narrative being chanted by 
the first priest, the words of the Saviour by the second, 
those of the other single speakers by the third, and the 
voices of the multitude by the superb choir from their 
gallery, The cry of ‘ Crucifigatur” from the malignant, 


triumphant populace rings in the ear for many days after, 
leaving an impression never to be lost. 

A beautiful and significant ceremony is the blessing of 
the lambs, to furnish the wool for certain sacerdotal 
vestments ; but the crowd of irreverent sight-seers who 
jostle one another in one black mass of humanity on the 
road to Sta. Agnese, without the walls, has given the whole 
service an unpleasant feeling of being a sight to be seen, 
and a something to be done, like going to lunch at Tivoli, 
or seeing the races in carnival ; and at such services the 
Italians are not seen. 

The barbarian hordes also migrate to St.Paul’s Without 
the Walls,’on certain days, crushing themselves into trains 
and cabs, and wandering drearily about in the forest of 
columns reflected in the polished floor. At critical 
moments in the service they remark that this is ‘the 
most unhealthy church in Rome, ”’a piquant circum- 
stance which seems to strike their jaded imaginations as 
another fact to be remembered, like the date of Leo X. or the 
time that the train leaves for Florence. One suspects that 
the happiest day in some foreign towns must be the last, 
when an awful Nemesis is no longer pursuing ; when no 
more hated churches must be hunted, nor meaningless 
miles of canvas traversed. 

St. Paul's certainly is less dreary than the Lateran, and 
in the minds of some critics exceeds St. Peter's in effect of 
size. Here too, however, as in the Lateran, is the damp 
chill in the interior, and the delicious warmth in the 
cloisters, second only to those of the Lateran in beauty. 

The little groups of churches about the Forum still 
harbor a few beggars, in the traditional Roman fashion, 
happily no longer common in many other parts of th: 
city. One poor creature drags himself about with his 
hands, and finds much solace in the society of the brown 
monks, walking to and fro perpetually. They always 
stop on the steps to laugh at some fine Italian joke, which 
is invariably followed by the offer of snuff. 

The interesting churches on the Celian and Aventine 
hills one generally finds closed, as Rome has almost as 
many churches as people. They are always guarded by 
a self-appointed police of children, in slatternly garb, who 
demand alms with much boldness. 

After knocking and ringing and pounding on the door, 
® monk perhaps peeps out with unnecessary mystery, 
nods significantly several times, as who should say, “I 
know well what you want. You wish to see the church, 
and, strictly between ourselves, I can open the door for 
you.” Then disappearing, is gone an unaccountably 
long time, during which time the children work them- 
selves into a frenzy of begging, interspersed with an ac- 
casional somersault, to suggest that their poverty has some 
violent physical effect. 

The door finally opens creakingly ; the monk dashes 
out among the children, and dispersing them in every 
direction, returns, shaking and chuckling with triumph- 
ant laughter. 

Many of the ancient churches are, however, scarcely 
more than museums now, and their doors are locked to 
the worshipers, except perhaps once or twice a year. 

As one goes further south the taste for whitewash in- 
creases, and the churches become more and more the 
lounging-place of the peasants. In lazy, vicious, happy 
Naples they are always crowded, and there seems to be # 
perpetual service going on. The people crowd about the 
altar-steps, lolling along the benches with a sinister smile 
on their faces, which belongs to southern Italy alone. — ; 

The traveler is generally supposed to have done wit 
Naples after the museum, and perhaps San Martino—® 
tricky, rubbishy specimen of Florentine mosaic—are done: 
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but few Italian cities can boast a finer array of sculptured 
tombs. ‘The doors of the churches are generally closed 
at twelve, and not opened again until five ; the local sup- 
position being that you are asleep in the sun during those 
hours, in order that you may roam the streets with a 
guitar, shouting songs, during the night, as it is the ap- 
parent custom of the town. 

It is next to impossible to obtain admission to any 
church at this time. The cabman thumps the door of 
nave or sacristy in vain with the handle of his whip, con- 
fers with an aged crone in a doorway. They disappear 
and bring to light another middle-aged but toothless and 
limp female, who holds up her hands in sympathetic 
horror when told that the signore wishes to see the church, 
and can in no wise effect an entrance. 

These three point to the church, call forth other neigh- 
bors, and laugh bitterly, to think how full of disappoint- 
ment is human life. Presently some one exclaims: 
‘Behold Gaetano, who knows where the cusiode is at 
dinner.” 

Gaetano becomes much excited, and swears many oaths 
that he will find him, and shortly the door is opened by 
the custode, whom we much suspect of having been in the 
crowd during the whole scene, and enjoying it from a 
wholly abstract and histrionic point of view. In this case 
you have had good luck. Sometimes no Gaetano turns 
up, and the sympathetic crowd knows nothing of the 
whereabouts of the custode. They often suggest that if 
you will ‘return at five the next morning ” the inhospit- 
able doors will be opened. This pleasing suggestion was 
made apropos of the Ninuotoli chapel, in the cathedral, of 

which, as a specimen of medisval sculpture, one gathers 
from photographs a most exalted impression. 

When it was represented to the custode that if the key 
could be obtained at five in the morning, it was also to be 
had in the afternoon, he shook his head, as if to say: 
“Dreamer, you little know what dazzling prospects would 
be needed to tempt me from this comfortable straw chair 
in the sun,” he resumed his smiling meditation. 

The tombs of the medisval kings and queens generally 
fill the apses of the churches, and, neglected as they have 
been, are not destroyed by plaster and whitewasn. as in 
Rome. 

The vandals of the later ages have contented them- 
selves with the erection of huge, curly, gilded altars of 
wood and papier-maché, which, though they hide the 
sculptured canopies, do not injure them ; perhaps saving 
them from the worse fate of ignorant restoration. 

In Sta. Clara the high altar presents a singular richness 
of cheap glories, such as brackets of white and gold, 
which melt into cornices, and finally curl up into feeble 
ferns, so that in front one scarcely suspects the existence 
of an exquisite canopied tomb to King Robert, lying in 
state as a king; and again, in the humble garb of a friar, 
apparently almost the only Neapolitan hero distinguished 
for his virtues. 

The chroniclers of Naples seem to have gloried in the 
uncompromising vices of her great men, and the city 
shows with pride the memorials of unmentionable queens, 
worse kings and counsellors ; but, as they had themselves 
graven in stone by men who could do such work as this, 
one feels that their many sins are at least gracefully over- 
shadowed. 

Nowhere south of Tuscany are there such tombs as S. 
Giovanni or Carbonara can show—a church but little 
seen by strangers. a 

Two very small boys acted as custodes in an amateurish 
manner, and burst into inextinguishable peals of laughter 
upon hearing the old tombs admired, turned away in dis- 


gust at the total failure of a wax Madonna, under glass, 
which they pointed at excitedly as the real chef d’auvre of 
the church. 

8. Domenico Maggiore is very fall of odd tombs and 
queer little mis-shapen chapels. One is dedicated to S. 
Monicas Aquinas, and at his festival glorious old tapes- 
tries hang from every wall, his little cell in the monastery 
hard by is bedecked, and lighted up with candles day and 
night and filled with the devout. 

The Renaissance brought such names as Da Nola, San- 
tacroce and Rossellino to Naples, filling the churches 
with tombs and altars in their fanciful, delicious manner. 

In Saint Anne of the Lombards, near the door, Rossel- 
lino made an altar-piece with many pretty fancies of gar- 
lands, masks, and the symbols of the Evangelists, inter- 
woven with classic ribbons, 

On either side, in niches, stand saints of lean and 
hungry proportions, and in the middle a Nativity, with 
shepherds approaching the manger. Above the thatched 
roof, on rings of cloud, the angels ‘‘ foot it featly here 
and there, while sweet sprites the burden bear.” The 
angels of the Renaissance always manage to suggest 
“sweet sprites,” more than stern trumpeters, and guards 
with flaming swords. Perhaps when Prospero went back 
to Naples, to Miranda’s wedding, he told Rossellino how 
Ariel had danced upon the yellow sands. They were con- 
temporaries, and one feels that they were equally indiffer- 
ent to stern Hebrew sources of inspiration. 

Up the church, and under confused arches and columns, 
one emerges upon a chapel, where, in front of the altar, 
kneel seven figures, in almost ghastly reality, about the 
dead Saviour. 

Whether it is the singular light of the chapel, the life- 
like hue of terra-cotta, or their position on the bricks of 
the floor without pedestals, is impossible to say, but cer- 
tain it is that no one can enter this strange spot withont 
an uncomfortable feeling of being in some spectral pres- 
ence, more grimly significant than that of other groups of 
old Neapolitan worthies in terra-cotta. They haunt one 
for days with their strange immobility—a sort of death in 
life, that makes one start. One feels that it would be a 
relief if the ‘‘ Marys” could only give vent to the cry of 
anguish which is depicted with terrible truth on their 
faces, or if Joseph of Arimathea would but drop his raised 
hand for a briefest moment. 

In the crypt of the Cathedral a cardinal has decided to 
kneel in perpetual adoration, on his prie-dieu, but as he 
is in beautifully transparent marble, there is no uncom- 
fortable reality about him, notwithstanding the natural 
attitude of his religious old face as it turns up toward the 
altar. 

_In Geneva the kneeling statue of a bishop is placed di- 
rectly in the aisle, and on the floor, with no protecting 
prie-dieu. The cardinal, in his retired corner in the 
crypt, is more to be envied. 

Down below Naples, past Vesuvius, through the mount- 
ains and to the sea, where Paradise seems so near and so 
attainable, the churches become more barbaric, and more 
filled with charming idlers. In the strange, Saracenic 
duomo at Amalfi, the children talked and played in so 
distractingly high a key, that one of the canons peered 
over the top of his stall and delivered a short lecture on 
the necessity of absolute quiet during Mass, whereupon 
the various mothers shook their fingers at the offending 
brats and returned to their prayers. At this the children, 
with one accord, started for the choir, and meeting a 
purple-robed carmen in the entrance, commenced an ani- 
mated tussle for right of way. The carmen, entirely van- 
quished, laughed, and the triumphant children arranged 
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themselves comfortably on the altar steps, among the 
acol 

After Mass the stately archbishop, as he left the Cathe- 
dral with his little court, was met by large numbers of 
other children, who clung to his robes, got under his feet 
and besought his blessing. This was granted in the most 
kindly, if, perhaps, more wholesale way than they wished. 

At Salerno these church gamins pursue one with the 
information that certain pulpits, ambones and niches are 
entirely mosaic. ‘ Tutto Mosano,” rings through the 
aisles. The fact being perfectly obvious from the first, 
becomes a trifle tedious upon the twentieth repetition. 

One beetle-browed lad informs us that he is the ‘child 
of the crypt”; a gloomy honor, which is bitterly fought 
for by the others. As the crypt is open to the public, we 
enter without deciding this momentous question, hotly 
pursued, however, by the entire troop. 


chilling absence of these simple tokens of faith from, for 
instance, the gorgeous churches of Ravenna, where the 
population has shrunk within the walls of the town, leav- 
the pictured apses to blaze away in the glory of gold 
mosaic for the few strangers who find their way to its de- 
serted streets. After driving through the fever-haunted 
plains to the two desolate churches standing quite alone 
to mark the site of the once thriving suburbs of Classe, 
one returns almost eagerly to the tawdry vulgarities of 
crowded Bologna (which is the portal of Ravenna), but 
where there is living devotion in the churches, with every 
sign of human interest and life. 

Its churches have not the strange, intangible beauty 
of the green and gold mosaic that glorifies the basilicas of 
Ravenna, but they have the indescribable charm of being 
of use. 

One must go still further north to find in the much 
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The scuffle continues in a subdued manner until an un- 
foreseen calamity occurs in the tipping over of an altar 
lamp. The band flee shrieking up the stairs, leaving the 
one original ‘‘child of the crypt” to the mercies of the 
priest, who emerges from a side door, and beats him with 
acandle | 

In a very small chapel at La lava the dogs were so 
numerous as to almost crowd us against the wall. One 
old mongrel pointer looked timidly at me as I knelt, and 
upon receiving an encouraging glance went to sleep with 
his nose on my shoes, in a respectable manner, which was 
a reproach to the young ladies about, busily engaged in 
tittering. 

This careless freedom does not exist in the churches of 
the North to such an extent, and would no doubt shock 
the prejudices of the decent bourgeoisie of Florence or 
Sienna, but they also have a grave, affectionate familiarity 
with church going, which is delightful. 

The shrines, bedecked with silver hearts, waxen legs, 
and such monstrosities, are to be regretted, of course, 
from the artistic point of view ; but who does not feel the 


seen and described St. Mark’s at Venice, the very acme of 
this lived-in quality, as one seeks there the fullest artistic 
satisfaction. ee - 

It is no empty museum sanctified by past memories, 
but a church crowded with daily worshipers, where the 
great throng of strangers, attracted by its far-reaching 
fame, and the almost extravagant praise of great cities, 
has not driven away the devout. 

Nowheré are the daily Masses more crowded, and no 
class is left unrepresented. 

In going from the Schiavone to the Piazza, a shady 
turn, out of the glare of the Piazzetta, takes one by way 
of the court of the Ducal Palace through the aisles of 
St. Mark’s. 

Shall we ever be able in America to make such a short 
cut as that ? 


ee ee 
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To accomprisH a duty is to diffuse joy ; and as every 
moment of life holds a duty, it depends upon us to sur- 
round ourselves with unceasing joys. 
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BEWITCHED.— PROPPED ON HER PILLOWS THE YOUNG ENGLISH GIRL LAY, HER EYES FIXED ON PAGANINI. SHE MOVED NOT; 
SHE SCARCELY BREATHED. THE SPELL OF TUE ENCHANTER WAS UPON HER,”—SEE NEXT PAGE, 
Vol. XVI., No. 5—40. 
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TO SYMPATHY. 
By Epmonp H. KEmpson. 


Haxiow’p thou art, e’en as thy handmaid, Love. 
Emblem of holiness, nurtured far above. 

Life’s ority link of sweetness, left to show 

Each one should live for others here below. 

No wound so deep or sore, but thou canst give 
Thy sovereign balm, and bid the sufferer live. 
Without thy ruling power, so strong, yet mild, 
This world would be a chaos, dark and wild. 
No one can tell the worth of thy bless’d name, 
Its height and depth, and greatness of its claim. 


BEWITCHED. 


Yors By Etta W. PIeRce. 
SNNE Autumn night, in the early part.of the pres- 
ent century, a vast crowd came pouring out of 
the opera-house of Florence. 

The concert was just over. Paganini, the 
” god of the violin, the incomprehensible maestro, 
with whose fame all Europe was then ringing, had fin- 
ished another wonderful performance, the like of which 
the world had never heard before—which, perhaps, it will 
never hear again. 

‘* He is not a man,” said one, ‘‘ but an angel.” 

“Some people think him a devil,” answered another, 
‘‘and swear he has sold his soul to evil for this very 
power that enchants us all. Mark his eyes. Are they 
angelic, think you? He fascinates women as a serpent 
charms birds. His look is irresistible. Gentle and 
simple, old and young, they all go mad over him.” 

“Bah, bah!” cried a third voice, ‘it is only his ene- 
mies who say these things. He is a great mystery, and 
so many envious people, who cannot understand him, nor 
Icarn anything of his private life, revenge themselves by 
defaming lis character.” 

“At any rate,” urged the second speaker, ‘‘ it’s a fact 
beyond dispute that he often lies like one dead for hours 
together, and when he comes to himself again, he plays 
the most extraordinary music that ears ever listened to. 
Ata concert which he gave at Turin, a tall, dark shadow 
was seen bending over him; and there is a burgher in 
Vienna who will swear by all the saints that he once saw 
a dozen shadowy hands hovering about the strings of 

.Paganini’s violin. Not long agoa Florentine flower-girl 
met him in a lonely neighborhood, and stood petrified by 
his look, unable to move hand or foot, while he paced up 
and down before her, talking to some invisible object, and 
bursting now and then into fits of demoniac laughter. 
How can sensible people explain these things ?” 

“Easily enough; they are lies—every one. Do you 
think our Grand Duke and all the court would admire 
and caress him, if all these things were true ?” 

While the crowd dispersed, thus airing their divided 
opinions, Paganini, wrapped in his long cloak, and fol- 
lowed by a servant bearing his violin, stepped out. 

A carriage was waiting. With the nervous, impatient 
manner habitual to him, he strode up to the vehicle, 
flung it open with his own hand, and was just in the act 
of springing in, when another carriage tore madly along 
the street, and stopped at his side. Out from it leaped a 
man. As his eyes fell on the famous musician, he made a 
step forward and grasped his arm. 

“Pardon,” he said, in a thick, agitated voice. 
Paganini ?” 

** Yes, signor,” answered the maestro. 

“J knew you by the portraits that hang in every shop- 
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window of Florence. For God’s sake, come with me at 
once. Adying person has sent me to fetch you—one who 
begs and prays that she may hear one strain of Paganini’s 
wonderful music before she dies.” 

Paganini fixed his dark eyes in keen scrutiny on the 
speaker. The fair hair and blonde tints of the latter be- 
trayed- Northern blood. Although he spoke Italian, it 
was plain that he was a foreigner. 

‘* Who are you ?” demanded the maestro. 

“Tam Sir John Loftus, Ambassador from England ; 
and the person who is dying is the sole child of my house. 
She has been in a decline for the last six months. I 
brought her with me to Florence to try the. effects of the 
climate. We arrived three days ago, and already the end 
isat hand, She declares that she cannot die till she has 
heard you play.” 

Paganini’s love of’ money was well known, and the 
stranger made haste to add : 

“‘T would give my last shilling to gratify her wish. In 
Heaven’s name, do not hesitate! Every moment is pre- 
cious—already we may be too late !” 

“* Lead on !” cried Paganini. 

The baronet rushed to his carriage. Paganini took.his 
violin from his servant, and followed. They whirled off 
at lightning speed through the dark streets of Florence. 

Neither spoke. Paganini sat muffled in his cloak in one 
corner of the vehicle—the baronet occupied another. 
Presently the carriage stopped. Near by they could hear 
the Arno, roaring like a mountain torrent. 

Sir John Loftus led his companion into a large, lonely 
garden. The baronet, hurrying forward, mounted a ter- 
race, and stopped at a dark and silent door. An English 
servant opened it. 

‘*Ts she living, Harris ?” cried the baronet, breathlessly. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Thank God !” 

The two men ascended a shallow-stepped stair, at the 
top of which a door stood ajar. Sir John pushed it back, : 
and stepped, with Paganini, into a spacious room, painted 
in arabesques, and lighted by a lamp which hung from a 
chain in the ceiling. A high, carved bed, with a canopy 
and curtains of silk, occupied one corner, and upon it lay 
a young girl. 

‘Oh! are they coming, Miss Meriton ?” she was saying 
to the niiddle-aged Englishwoman, nurse and companion 
in one, who sat by her side. 

“Yes, my dear ; I hear them on the stair,” answered 
Miss Meriton. 

The dying girl started up on her pillow. 

“©Oh, papa, you have brought him !” she cried, with a 
thrill of unspeakable joy breaking into her faint voice. 

“Yes, my darling. Where is the doctor ?” 

“He went away a few momentsago. He says I cannot 
last the night out.” Then, with an effort, she extended 
her hand to Paganini. 

‘‘Come nearer,” she entreated, ‘‘ and let me look at you 
—you, of whom I haye heard so much—whom I have 
longed so much to see !” 

He obeyed. <A more extraordinary pair of human 
beings, perhaps, was never brought face to face. 

The young English girl, dying there in that Florentine 
chamber, was as beautiful as a dream. The soft, languid 
contour of her face might have been copied from some 
Greek statue. Her skin, untouched by any tint of rose, 
was like marble in its whiteness. Her eyes, dilated now 
with an excitement akin to pain, looked like dew-wet vio- 
lets. Masses of golden hair—warm English gold—curled 
over the pillows, and showered upon her shoulders like a 
torrent of sunshine, The laces of her night-dress made a 
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delicate tracery about her milky throat and over her daz- 
ling hands, which she held out to the great master. 

** And you are Paganini,” she murmured—‘‘ the strange, 
the incomparable! I have seen you a hundred times in 
dreams, and you always looked as you doat this moment.” 

Her eyes dwelt upon him with a rapt expression. He 
stood in the full light of the swinging lamp, his cloak 
thrown back, his black hair drifting about his thin, pallid 
face ; his wonderful mesmeric eyes, full of a fascination 
that few could resist, fixed on the speaker ; his tall figure 
looking taller than ever against the background of silken 
curtain. 

“< Yes, 1 am Paganini,” he answered, in a deep, sweet 
voice that was likeacaress. ‘‘ You wish me to play for 
you ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” she sighed—“ oh, yes !” 

He drew his violin from its case. 

Sir John, deeply agitated, but controlling himself for 
his daughter’s sake, whispered, ashe passed Paganini : 

‘*You think this very strange, but my child was born 
music-mad She inherited the frenzy from a—a—near 
relative. You will understand her better if you know 
this.” 

Paganini bowed. The next instant his dark eyes began 
to glow, a light flamed into his face. He drew his bow 
across the violin, and the hollow instrument seemed to 
shudder and weep, like some living thing. Then a full 
flood-tide of harmony broke out and filled the chamber. 

The soft Italian moon glanced in through a recessed 
window at the foot of the bed, and a little breeze shook 
the curtain. Propped on her pillows the young English 
girl lay, with her hands clinched in the counterpane, and 
eyes of ineffable splendor fixed on Paganini. She moved 
not, she searcely breathed. The spell of the enchanter 
was upon her—her yery existence seemed hanging on that 
silver-luring music. 

Jostling, crowding each other in a frenzy of sweetness, 
the wonderful notes poured out, faster and ever faster on 
the hush of the room. In the wavering light of the lamp 
Paganini’s face was transfigured. He looked like a god 
rather than a man. His eyes were like stars. Tvery 
muscle of his slender body was strained to its utmost ten- 
sion. 

A strange feeling that could only be called an agony of 
rapture crept over his listeners. Sir John stood as if 
petrified, Miss Meriton held her breath. 

Presently one last, weird, panting cry broke from the 
marvelous instrument, hovered in the air an instant, and 
fell in a shower of soft, ravishing sounds, like a star burst- 
ing into beautiful fragments. After that came a deep, 
passionate sigh, and—silence. 

The baronet’s daughter threw up her arms, and fell 
back motionless on her pillows. 

‘My God! she is dead—we have killed her !” cried 
Sir John, and ho snatched her wildly up and carried her 
to the window. 

She lay upon his shoulder without breath or motion. 
The lids had fallen on her violet eyes, her limbs were cold 
and rigid. Had her soul indeed drifted away on the last 
note of Paganini’s music ? 

** Constance, my darling,” called Sir John, ‘‘speak to 
me !” but there was no answer. 

He looked around for the maestro—he had vanished. 
Far down the shallow stair his receding step was audible 
for a moment, then the door closed and all was still. 

The baronet laid his inanimate daughter back upon 
the bed. He was a handsome man, scarcely past forty, 
with a world of passion and despair in his fair Saxon face; 

“Tt is over!” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘She is dead, Miss 


Meriton, and I am alone in the world! Before this blow 
all other sorrows of my life sink into insignificance.” 

The governess gave him a pitying look, then rang the 
bell, and a maid entered. 

‘‘T am sure her heart still beats,” cried Miss Meriton, 
as the two laid the insensible girl flat upon her back, ap- 
plied restoratives, chafed the cold hands and marble tem- 
ples, breathed into the white lips, and hung over her in 
an agony of suspense. 

For a while all effort seemed vain. She lay lifeless, 
frozen, irresponsive. Presently, however, the convent 
clock near by struck midnight—twelve long, heavy, sol- 
emn strokes—and, as the last one echoed through the 
chamber, the bosom of the apparently dead girl heaved, 
she opened her eyes, stirred, and looked around. 

‘* Papa !”” 

He was at her side in a moment. 

‘* My darling !” 

She put up her hands to his face. 

“Are you crying? Oh, don’t, papal I shall not die— 
I am better. I feel as if new life had suddenly been 
breathed into me—as if death had been driven far away. 
I have heard Paganini, papa, and I shall live.” 

The baronet looked at her suspiciously, but no—she 
was not delirious. He touched her hand; it was moist 
and cool. She smiled up in his face in her old, bright, 
girlish way. 

Unmistakably, a change had been wrought in her— 
something swift and inexplicable, 

*€ Miss Meriton,” cried Sir John, in a trembling voice, 
‘*send Harris at once for the doctor.” 

Half an hour after the Italian physician arrived to find 
his patient in a sleep as deep and sweet as a child’s. 

Her pulse was quiet and regular. Already a faint rose. 
tint had chased away the pallor from her lips and cheek. 

“Signor, what have you done to her ?” he said. 

Sir John explained briefly. 

‘“« Js she better ?” he quavered, half beside himself with 
this sudden transition from despair to hope. 

The Italian shrugged his shoulders. 

“Yes. It is witchcraft. Ah! the maestro is an ex- 
traordinary man. I cannot understand it. When I leit 


| your daughter a little more than an hour ago, she seemed 


dying and now—— Well, let her sleep. It is plain that 
she will recover.” 

In a transport of mingled amazement, dclight and grati- 
tude, Sir John Loftus paced an ante-room of his villa long 
after the doctor’s departure. 

“‘T cannot sleep,” he said to Miss Meriton ; ‘‘I will go 
out for a turn in the garden. Should Constance awake, 
send a servant for me at once.’ 

“Tt is not strange,” said the baronet to himself, “that 
Constance should have been deeply moved by his play- 
ing. Love of music is a poison which was born in her 
blood, and a woman cannot change her nature ony more 
than a leopard his spots.” 

Strange that the maestro had fled so abruptly from the 
villa! He would go to him on the morrow with a suita- 
ble recompense ; and if this sudden change in Constancu 
was no delusion, he would write to Captain Dashwood, 
his daughter’: betrothed, who was then in Paris, and tell 
him that the marriage need no longer be postponed—and 
at that moment Sir John Loftus heard a footstep—the 
rustle of garments, and he turned quickly and saw a sight 
that made his heart stand still. 

From a neighboring alley—from the shadow of an old, 
discolored statue of Ceres; 2 human shape was advancing 
toward him—a woman, dressed in a long, rich, sweeping 
gown and a hooded mantle. She approached irresolutely. 
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The moonlight struck full 
upon her, and showed a figure 
slender and lissome as a pan- 
theress, and a face no longer 
in its first youth, but un- 
speakably beautiful. 

One hand, flashing with a 
jewel, held the mantle upon 
her bosom, the other was ex- 
tended in a gesture half of 
appeal, half of fear, to Sir 
John. Rooted in his tracks, 
he stood one awful, breathless 
moment, and stared at this 
apparition — then staggered 
back a step. 

“My God !” burst from his 
white lips, ‘‘ Christine /” 

She swept straight up to 
him, the hesitancy of her 
manner changing at once to 
determination. 

**My servant told me you 
were here,” she began, in per- 
fect English, ‘‘ with a daugh- 
ter, sick or dying—is it true ?” 

““ Yes, it is quite true,” an- 
swered the baronet, gazing at 
her with blank, strange eyes. 
She struck her jeweled hands 
sharply together. 


“She is dying—Constance—my little Constance? Do 
you mean it, Sir John? Oh, Heayen have mercy upon 


me !” 
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not now say. A change for the better has just occurred— 
it is probable that she may be spared to me yet.” 
‘Your daughter !” she echoed, fiercely, drawing up 


Sir John made an involuntary movement toward tho | her handsome body like an outraged queen. ‘Is she not 


speaker, but drew back again. 


‘‘ My daughter is ill—whether hopelessly or not, I can- 
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mine as well? You have kept her from me all these 
years—you have concealed from her all knowledge of her 
mother — if possible, 
you would, I doubt 
not, drain my blood 
from her veins; but is 
she any less my child ? 
answer me !” 

‘*Constance is a true 
Loftus,” he replied, in 
a hard, cold voice; ‘it 
could add nothing to 
her happiness to know 
that the mother who 
deserted us both long 
ago for the sake of a 
little praise —the tri- 
umph of an hour, the 
applause of a rabble, is 
living still under an as- 
sumed name—a canta- 
trice.” 

‘You drove me from 
your home,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘and from my 
child, by your cruelty 
and neglect. No ple- 
beian, no humble, 
nameless singer from a 
provincial stage, should 
have thought for a mo- 
ment of marriage with a 
Loftus. She might have 
known that happiness 
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could not some from such a mésailiance; that sooner or 
Jeter vou would tire of a union in which your pride had 
no part. God keep me from the memory of the year in 
which I suffered : your wife—from the thought of that 
day when you told me—do you remember it, Sir John ?— 
that you cursed the mad infatuation which had led you 
to marry one so far below you in rank ; that your love 
for me was dead, and the only thing left to either of us was 
a quiet separation. I fled from you with those words 
ringing in my ears—fled back to the stage to earn my 
bread. And now you tell me that I deserted my chila. 
Had I loved her less I should have taken her with me ; 
but you were rich—I was penniless and friendless. She 
would be your heiress. You cared for her, if not for me. 
You had everything to give her ; I, nothing. Was there no 
merit in the sacrifice I made, in the resolution with which 
I put her from my breaking heart that day ? I tell you, it 
was the nearest approach to heroism which I ever made 
in my life !” 

He set his teeth ; then, with an attempt at indifference, 
said : . 

“You are living here in Florence, madam? These 
Italians admire you greatly, I understand.” 

‘The garden-wall yonder divides my villa from this,” 
she answered, calmly. ‘‘ Yes, Florence is my home. 
God willing, it shall be my burial-place.” 

He stood with eyes still fixed on her face, 

‘Strange that fate should have led me to this spot to 
meet you—you whom I never thought to see again! You 
have lost none of your beauty ; the years have not dealt 
with you as with me. See—my hair is already silvered. 
The adulation of men has kept you young. Was there 
ever & woman who did not thrive on that food, Christine ?” 

“T did not seek you to-night, Sir John, to talk of 
myself, or of our past mistakes and miseries, but only of 
my child. For fifteen years I have had no word of her, 
save such as I could gather from friends in England. I 
have never once looked upon her face. Fifteen years! 
What an eternity! While she was strong and happy I 
could bear it; but now—now, when I know her to be sick 
and suffering, Iseem going mad. What have you told 
her of me all this while? She must know that she had a 
mother once. Does she never speak of her ?” 

“Yes,” he faltered; ‘‘but she believes you to be 
dead.” 

In a sudden, wild despair, Lady Loftus cast herself at 
her husband’s feet. 

“See! with all my pride I am here at last!” she 
sobbed. ‘‘On my knees I beg you to let me see my dar- 
ling, if only for ® moment. I will not ask to touch her or 
to speak to her. She need never be told that Iam her 
wretched mother. I have borne many things, but this I 
cannot bear! It is torture, it is agony unspeakable, to 
know that she is so near me, and that I may not approach 
her, or look upon her. And she is mine—my very own, 
and I have heard that she has inherited my nature. By 
your own love for her, Sir John, by the love which you 
once had for me—as you hope one day for mercy, show 
mercy now to me, and let me see my child |” 

She wrung her hands in passionate entreaty. Her 
beautiful face uplifted in the moonlight, was haggard with 
misery and despair. 

None but a heart of stone could have withstood her 
look, and Sir John’s heart, with all its pride and obsti- 
nacy, was genuine flesh and blood. He bent and raised 
the kneeling figure quickly. 

“T will trust your discretion,” he said, in a shaken 
voice ; ‘* follow me !” 

He led the way straight back to the villa. In silence 
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they reached the door, which was opened as before, by 
the English footman, Harris. 

Sir John conducted his companion into a little ante- 
room adjoining his daughter’s chamber. 

As the two entered Miss Meriton started up. 

‘«Good Heaven !” she gasped ; ‘‘ Lady Loftus !” 

‘Hush ! whispered her ladyship, with a sad glance, 
‘it is years since I haye been called by that name, Miss 
Meriton—I am Mademoiselle Gabriella, the cantatrice.” 

‘How came you here ?” cried the astonished governess, 
‘and at this hour——” 

But Lady Loftus heard no more, for Sir John had pushed 
aside the curtain which hung betwixt the anteroom and 
the chamber. He could scarcely command his voice as 
he whispered : 

‘She is asleep—do not wake her.” 

Then he drew back, and suffered the unhappy mother 
to pass alone into the presence of her child. 

Constance lay upon her pillows in a deep, sweet 
slumber. 

She was smiling in her dreams—a soft, rapturous smile, 
as if Paganini’s delicious music still echoed in her ears, 

Lady Loftus sank upon her knees beside the bed. She 
made no sound, she shed no tears—perhaps the anguish 
that racked her was too deep for such expressions. With 
hungry eyes she devoured the sleeper. This was her 
child—this beautiful, unconscious creature was the baby 
which she had put from her arms fifteen weary years 
before. 

An involuntary clinching of the hand, a quiver of the 
white lips, alone told how deeply she was moved. 

Sir John watched her from the shadow of the dividing 
curtain, and wondered, in a dull, strange way, how his 
daughter could sleep on under those eyes—wondered that 
she did not wake. at once. 

But no! her soft, quiet. slumber remained unbroken ; 

and presently Lady Loftus arose noiselessly, bent for a 
moment over that fair, dreaming face, but without touch- 
ing it; then drew her mantle around her and turned to 
depart. 
. She was so weak and giddy that, as she reached Sir 
John, be involuntarily reached out his hand to support 
her, but she soon gathered herself up, and not waiting 
even to acknowledge Miss Merton’s deep, deferential 
courtesy, she fled down the stair and out into the night. 

Sir John followed. Two o'clock was just striking from 
the convent tower. He kept close to her side as she hur- 
ried through the cypress alleys and came to an ivied wall, 
in which an old gate was standing ajar. There Lady 
Loftus paused. Her dark eyes flashed through a film of 
tears as she turned and looked at her husband. 

“Tf there is justice in heaven,” she cried, passionately, 
“some day your heart will be wrung even as you have 
wrung mine! Farewell.” 

“Farewell,” he answered, like a man in a dream. 

Then the postern clanged, and all was still. 

Sir John went back to the villa and Miss Meriton. 

“You have been in my family many years,” he said to 
the governess. ‘You know the story of my unhappy 
marriage.”’ 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“God forgive me,” he sighed. ‘TI fear that I sinned 
deeply in the old days. Lady Loftus is living in Flo~ 
ence. Do not mention her visit here to-night, either 4 
my daughter or to any other person.” 

“Surely not. You look haggard and ill, my lori— 
shall I not ring for Harris ?”’ 

But he turned as if he did not hear her, and quitted the 
room. 
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The following day Sir John Loftus started out to find 
Paganini. After patient search the baronet surprised him 
standing moody and alone in the window of a cabinet ad- 
joining the Grand Duchess’s apartments. His black hair 
was more disheveled, if possible, than ever, and a frown 
darkened his thin, sarcastic face. 

‘* Signor,” began Sir John, advancing with outstretched 
hand, ‘‘how can I ever thank you? Your music last 
night restored my daughter to life. Astounding as it may 
seem, she is actually recovering. I beg you to accepta 
slight token of my gratitu@e——” 

In the hand which he held out to the musician was 
a slip of paper—a draft upon a Florentine banker for a 
sum so generous that even a man of Paganini’s well- 
known avarice might have been satisfied. The maestro 
recoiled haughtily. 

** What is that ?” he demanded, with a frown. 

«© A mere trifle. Pray accept it, signor !” 

“* Did I ask for your money ?” cried Paganini, in a furi- 
ous voice ; and he tore the draft in pieces, tossed it into 
the air and strode angrily away. 

That’same day the baronet wrote to Dashwood, his 
daughter’s betrothed, in Paris: 


** Join us as soon as possible, my dear Frederick. Constance is 
greatly improved—a marvelous change has taken place in her, and 
we no longer doubt that her recovery is sure. My dear boy, I 
withdraw my objections to the speedy marriago which you urged 
before we left England, and ask for nothing now but to see you 
happy with my darling.” 


A week passed. Then all Florence was electrified by 
the announcement of another concert by Paganini. 
Among the first to secure seats thereat was the English 
Ambassador. It was but natural that he should wish to 
hear again the music which had produced such a wonder- 
ful effect upon his daughter—ay, raised her, as he was 
superstitious enough sometimes to think, from a bed of 
death. At any rate, she was now flitting about the old 
Florentine villa as bright and strong, apparently, as she 
had ever been in her life. 

The baronet, with Constance and her governess, hast- 
ened early to the opera-house. It was crowded to suffo- 
cation. 

Miss Loftus, richly dressed in the extreme fashion of 
the day, sat beside her father, pale and somewhat fragile 
to look upon, but lovelier than any pictured face in the 
Uffizi Gallery.’ 

The entertainment opened with the appearance of a 
young female singer—an acknowledged favorite in Flor- 
ence ; but the impatient audience, wrought to the highest 
pitch of expectation, refused to listen to her. In despair, 
she ran away and took refuge behind the curtain. 

A breathless silence fell upon the house. Where was 
Paganini? Directly he glided ont upon the stage and 
stood before the people—tall, pallid, threatening, with 
strange, lightning eyes that seemed to scorch whatever 
they rested upon. 

He was angry at the treatment of the young singer, and 
he did not look in the least appeased by the tremendous 
bursts of applause that shook the house at sight of him. 
A scornful smile hovered on his lips. He lifted his bow 
and drew it across his violin. 

‘¢B-ah !” 

That was the sound that broke from the instrument—a 
perfect simulation of a donkey’s bray. No ass in Florence 
could have done it better. The audience sat dumb with 
astonishment. 

“B-ah!eah!? 2 

A storm of mingled laughter, applause, anerv cries and 
hisses filled the air. Quite unmoved, Paganini stood with 


that contemptuous smile curling his lips. He seemed to 
find a malicious pleasure in the hubbub which he had 
provoked. It did not last long, however. The audience 
soon grew quiet—angry as well as amused ones—for all 
were curious to know what the maestro would do next. 

Paganini waited till a breathless hush had fallen every- 
where ; then he clinched his violin, his dark eyes flashed, 
his slender figure became imposing. An adagio, given 
with marvelous expression, rippled out of the wonderful 
instrument. The crowded house was at once spellbound. 
Not a sound could be heard anywhere, save, perhaps, a 
hysterical sob from some over-excited person in the boxes. 
The donkey’s bray was forgotten. Now it was an agitato, 
brilliant as a rocket, which ravished the ears of the audi- 
ence, and then one of Paganini’s own compositions, full 
of startling and unearthly effects—music that no other 
living violinist could play—that awed Rossini and made 
him weep, and the mysterious power of which Meyerbeer 
sought in vain to fathom. , 

The magnetized listeners hung in breathless fascination 
on their mesmerizer, while he poured forth a continuous 
flood of harmony. 

Sir John Loftus looked at his daughter. Her violet 
eyes, filled with tears, were fixed on the maestro, She 
was deadly pale, and a deep sigh escaped her. He saw 
that her hand was pressed wildly to her heart. 

‘*Constance !” he whispered, apprehensively ; but she 
did not hear him. 

Suddenly there was a pauso in the music. Paganini’s 
lightning eyes, sweeping the house, fastened upon the 
young English girl. A strange glow swept his face. He 
advanced to the front of the boards, looking straight 
toward her. They exchanged glances; then, without 
sound or warning, Miss Loftus fell back in her seat ina 
dead faint. 

They carried her out, past the handsome, dark woman 
in the neighboring box, and Sir John placed her in his 
carriage and drove swiftly back to the villa. It was the 
heat and excitement of the opera-house which had caused 
the swoon, he said. 

‘* Perhaps,” replied Miss Meriton, grimly ; ‘‘ but what- 
ever admiration we might give to Paganini as a musician, 
I hope from my heart that Constance will never see him 
again.” 

| ‘The next day there was a christening at the palace, and 
Sir John carried his daughter thither to witness the spec- 
tacle. 

In the midst of all the glitter and glare some one pressed 
up to the English Ambassador’s daughter, and thrust 
silently into her hand a passion-flower. She turned and 
met the eyes which once seen could never be forgotten. 

‘* Beloved !” murmured Paganini. 

The altar, the crowd faded before her eyes. 

“‘T will be in the villa garden to-night,” he murmured ; 
‘you will come to me there, will you not ?” 

“‘Yes,” she had just time to answer, and then Sir John 
grasped her arm petulantly. 

“‘Good Heaven! Constance, what is the matter with 
you? Are you dazed with all this show ? Come, I am 
tired of it—*tet us withdraw,” and he drew her hand 
through his arm and led her away. 

Night fell upon Florence—a transcendent night, even 
for Italy. 

Sir John had gone to dine with the Grand Duke, and 
Miss Meriton and her charge sat together in the villa. 

Constance occupied a low-cushioned seat in an open 
window. She was reading the black story of ancient 
Florence. Her white gown fell around her in stiff, rich 
folds. On her corsage was fastened a passion-flower. 
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Miss Meriton arose and went to her own chamber for a 
piece of needlework. Scarcely had the door closed upon 
her, when Miss Loftus sprang to her feet, and slipped 
through the window into the garden. 

She flitted down the terrace and into a lonely cypress- 
walk, following the cry of a night-bird that flew before 
her through the scented dark, and so came to the statue 
of Ceres that stood in the centre of the silent garden in 
the act of scattering plenty from her mutilated hands. 

At the base of the figure lay a man, listlessly stretched 
at full length on the grass, his face turned toward the 
villa, a cloak wrapped loosely around his long, dark body— 
Paganini ! 

At sound of that light step he wounded up; in an in- 
stant he was at her side, he had grasped her hands, he 
was kneeling at her feet, looking up at her with eyes full 
of a fierce, dark glow. Not a word was spoken for many 
minutes ; then, in a voice of deepest music, he said: 

“T thought of you, and you came tome. You felt me 
waiting here for you, did you not ?” 

Her bosom heaved, her eyes filled up with swift tears. 

“Speak !” implor- 
ed Paganini. ‘‘ You 
wear my flower upon 
your  heart— you 
know that I love you. 
Is it not so ?” 

“Yes,” she an- 
swered, as if the word 
was wrested from 
her. 

“You know that 
you are mine—that 
IT have a right to you 
which none other 
has Y oad 

‘* Yes,” again. 

Her yellow hair, 
flowing to her waist, 
brushed his cheek. 
Powerless, unresist- 
ing, she suffered his 
arms to clasp her 
and his lips to rain 


woman, or some divine harmony that has put on 
mortal form to enchant me. All my life I have been 
searching for you, beloved. When I first saw you yonder 
—dying, as others thought—I knew you would live ; you 
could not die, for I loved you. My heart spoke to you, 
and you understood its language and reviv 
* * * * * * 
‘ Half an hour after, Miss Meriton came rushing through 
the garden in search of her pupil. She found her beside 
the stone Ceres, her arms thrown around the cold limbs 
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of the statue, her eyes fixed on a dark, receding shadow 
among the trees. 

‘“‘Good Heaven, Constance!” cried Miss Meriton. 
““ What are you doing here in this night-air, and with 00 
mantle on? You must be mad !” 

Miss Loftus gave a wild start, and looked at her govern- 
ess like a person waking from slumber. 


“‘Come in at once,” continued the other. ‘I have # 
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great surprise for you. Cap- 
tain Dashwood has arrived 
from Paris. He met the 
courier with our letters upon 
the road.” 

Miss Loftus shrieked, as if 
she had received a blow. 

**Oh, Miss Meriton, dear 
Miss Meriton, save me!” she 
cried, wildly. 

**Save you—from what ? 
Constance, you are dreaming ! 
Wake, child! Frederick is 
here, I say—he is waiting for 
you, wild with impatience. 
He has seen your father, and 
Sir John consents to an im- 
mediate marriage.” 

Miss Loftus broke from her 
without another word and fled 
up the terrace to the old salon, 
and straight into the arms of 
a blonde young fellow who 
sprang to meet her. 

**Constance, my darling, 
my own plighted wife!” he 
cried ; but she pushed him 
swiftly from her. Was this 
the girl from whom he had 
parted a few weeks before—to 
whom he had been betrothed 
since childhood? Had his 
warm, human love changed 
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to a statue? He stared at her aghast. She had gained 
health and flesh, indeed, but the soul of a stranger 
seemed looking out of her great eyes. It was not the 
same Constance that he had known in England. 

‘My darling, what is the matter with you ?” he said, 
gravely. 

‘*T am ill—release me !” she faltered. 

“Never any more!” he answered, straining her to his 
heart, ‘for I have come to Florence to make you my 
wife.” 

She put out her weak, white hands, as if to hold off 
some threatened evil. 

“No! no!” she groaned—“ oh, no !” 

It was the only protest she ever made, and a week later 
the marriage of the English Ambassador’s daughter was 
solemnized with pomp and splendor—none too soon. 
Already a whisper was afloat in Florence, linking her name 
with that of the great maestro. 

‘*A man whose private life is scandalous,” said Miss 
Meriton, ‘‘ and who has actually been accused of murder- 
ing his wife or mistress.” 

Many guests gathered to the wedding—English resi- 
dents, and members of the Florentine nobility. A hand- 
somer or more devoted bridegroom than Captain Dash- 
wood never stood at the altar; but the silent, colorless, 
unresisting bride, in her priceless jewels and laces, looked 
like a beautiful automaton, moving to the springs of some 
alien will. Father and lover watched her anxiously. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, Miss Meriton en- 
tered the salon of the villa with a box of beautifully carved 
wood in her hand. . 

‘A servant left it at the door,” she explained ; ‘‘it is a, 
gift from Mademoiselle Gabriella, a Florentine singer, to 
te the bride.” os 
NEST OF THE SOCIABLE WEAYER-BIED. Everybody crowded up to look. Constance raised the 
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lid with her own hand, and exposed to the gaze of alla 
necklace of magnificent diamonds flashing up from a 
velvet cushion, like a great cluster of fallen stars. To its 
solitaire pendant was attached a slip of paper, tear-blotted, 
and bearirg these English words: ‘‘ With the prayers and 
tender wisnes of cne who loves you.” 

The white bride looked up at her father. 

‘““What does it mean ?” she said, listlessly. ‘‘ Who is 
Mademoiselle Gabriella, papa ? Shall I keep her gift ?” 

‘Yes, Constance. She is a person that I once knew 
long ago. Keep the jewels. Hush !—by-and-by, when 
these people are gone, I will tell you something about the 
giver.” 

A sumptuous banquet followed. 
party adjourned to the garden. 

The bride, with a bright wrap flung over her fleeces, 
seated herself silently on a fallen column among the 
creeping vines. Dashwood stretched at her feet, picked 
up a little mandolin, and began to sing an old Scotch 
love-song. A circle of gay, admiring Isteners surrounded 
the young pair. 

Presently a cry broke from the party ; in the midst of 
it an apparition appeared as suddenly as if it had risen 
from the earth—a tall, palo man, with disheveled, black 
hair and gleaming eyes, and a long cloak streaming from 
his shoulders. He stood up against the evening light and 
looked round upon the joyous company with such pas- 
sionate'rage and fury in his lightning glance that it was a 
wonder it did not blast them one and all. Swiftly those 
terrible eyes fastened upon the bride. She started up in 
her seat, but immediatel » sank back again. Before any- 
body could gather voice .o speak, Paganini snatched the 
mandolin from Dashwood’s astonished hand, and began 
to play in his turn, gesticulating wildly the while, as was 
his wont when greatly excited. With his dark gaze riveted 
on Constance, he stood and filled the air with passionate 
plaint and reproach, with a frenzy of love and despair, 
bitter pain and accusation. Only this man, who had at 
his command the whole diapason of human passion, could 
have produced such sounds from the insignificant little 
instrument. The dumbfounded party sat as if under an 
enchanted tree ; but with a harsh twang Paganini ceased, 
and, as if in an access of rage, dashed the mandolin to 
pieces against the trunk of a cypress, cast one last, furious 
look on the group, and vanished. 

‘*In Heaven’s name, who was that ?” cried Captain 
Dashwood, leaping to his feet. 

No voice answered ; but Sir John Loftus, with a face 
like ashes, rushed toward his daughter. 

‘* Constance !” he shouted. ‘Oh, God! Constance !” 

She had started up a second time, white and awful, 
from the column. Her bright wrap fell away from her 
shoulders; one hand convulsively pressed her heart. 
Dashwood caught her in his arms. 

‘Constance ! my love, my love!” he cried. 

She did not answer. Her ashy cheek fell against his 
breast, her violet eyes closed heavily. He kissed her 
white lips, but they did not return the pressure. Even 
before the last echo of Paganini’s music had died away in 
the shadows of that old Florentine garden, Constance lay 
in her bridegroom’s arms—rigid, voiceless, dead ! 

* * * * * * 

They buried her under a cypress-tree in a lonely ceme- 
tery of Florence. 

At the head of her grave, one Autumn day, stood Sir 
John Loftus ; at its foot knelt a woman, all in black and 
deeply vailed, her whole attitude expressive of deepest 
woe, The baronet approached her, and bending down, 
spoke in a hoarse, agitated voice: ‘‘ Christine |” 


When it was over the 


‘*My husband !” she faltered betwixt her sobs. 

“T love you! Forgive all my harshness, all my pride, 
all my cruelty. Here, by her grave, let us be reconciled. 
Come back to me, my wife, my darling, come back ! 
God knows I have never ceased to love you all these 
weary years. If you have suffered, so also have I. For 
her sake, forgive and forget the past !” 

She looked up at him with great, mournful eyes swim- 
ming in tears. He lifted her from the grave. 

‘‘Am I pardoned, Christine? Are you mine once 
more ?” 

“Yes,” she answered ; and he drew her hand through 
his arm, and side by side they walked away under the 
cypress-trees, 


BIRDS’ NESTS. 
By R. BOWLDER SHARPE. 

Tue study of birds’ nests has always been far less pop- 
ular than that of the birds themselves or their eggs. This 
is probably due, in part, to the impossibility of forming 
a complete collection of nests, the large size of some of 
the specimens rendering it extremely difficult to find ac- 
commodation for them, even in great museums. And as 
regards the smaller kinds, however beautiful they may be 
when fresh, their beauty soon fades when they are kept in 
a cabinet, and it most assuredly entirely disappears after 
they have been subjected to the process of baking in an 
oven—an operation which, according to many authorities, 
is absolutely necessary in order to destroy such insects as 
may be harbored by them. All the collections of birds’ 
nests, therefore, either in public or private museums, 
are very imperfect. Any large collection will show many 
of the most remarkable forms of bird architecture, and a 
very curious study they present. 

We are at first struck by the absence of nests belonging 
to the great Picarian order of birds, amongst which are 
the familiar families of Kingfishers, Bee-eaters, Cuckoos 
and Woodpeckers, for the simple reason that they build 
no regular nests, and this circumstance shows us that, 
however different in habits these Picarian birds may be, 
yet the fundamental character of their double-notched 
breast-bone, or sternum, which separates them from all 
the ordinary perching birds, is accompanied by an en- 
tirely different manner of nidification. It has often been 
suggested that, as these birds lay pure white eggs, it would 
never do for them to build open nests, because their white 
eggs would be so much exposed that they would at once 
become the prey of monkeys or egg-eating birds or an- 
imals, and that they would, therefore, lose in the struggle 
for existence. 

One great argument against this theory has always 
seemed to me to exist in the nesting-habits of the pigeons, 
who are a peculiarly defenseless family of binds, possess- 
ing no weapons of offense or defense, and who yet build 
open nests and lay only two pure white eggs ; in spite of 
which they increase in numbers, and are a plentiful 
family in nearly every quarter of the globe. I am here 
alluding, of course, only to the nesting-habits of the birds, 
with which this paper has to do, as there are other causes 
which tend to preserve pigeons from destruction, such 3 
their timid and watchful disposition, powerful flight, ete. 

What I have mentioned, however, proves that the mere 
fact of building an open nest with conspicuous white eggs 
in it, is not in itself detrimental to the well-being of any 
bird, and in the case of the Picarian families, we must 
look to other causes for their habit of nesting in holes and 
covered places. It is more probable that with thesé 
birds the mode of nesting is derived from the practice of 9 
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common ancestor, which most of them have continued to 
the present day. It must be remembered, also, that in 
the Picarian birds the colors are exceedingly brilliant, 
and she females are equally brightly colored with the 
males, so that if they were to build exposed nests, the hen 
birds would run great risk of detection on account of 
their gaudy plumage. There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that the color of the female bird has a great deal to do 
with the concealment of the nest, for we see the same 
with many perching birds, such as Titmice, for instance, 
which always build in the holes of walls, or in trees ; and 
here, again, the hen is generally as brightly colored as the 
male bird. 

There are, however, exceptions, as in the case of some 
Titmice, Nuthatches, Creepers and Wrens, which always 
conceal their nests in holes, or, if they build in the open, 
construct a domed nest, so as to hide the eggs ; and yet 
they are amongst the most plainly-plumaged of birds, 
with hens as dull-colored as the males. We can only 
account for this on the supposition that the object is to 
protect the eggs, which are white, or white with red 
spots, and conspicuous. 

Another exception to the general rulo is witnessed in 
the case of the Humming-birds, which build their tiny 
open nests attached to the boughs of trees, and lay only 
two white, pea-like eggs ; while the females can never be 
called dull-colored, and are often of the most brilliant and 
metallic plumage on the backs. No one can examine a 
series of birds’ nests without being struck with the won- 
derful skill displayed in their construction. This is 
especially the case with the nests of the Weaver-birds and 
Tailor-birds, who sew a leaf together to form a bag to re- 
ceive the nest, and with those of the Hangnests, who in- 
tertwine grass in a most wonderful manner, even tying 
knots to bind the structure together more firmly. In the 
case of the first-named birds, the habit of weaving seems 
to be so innate that, even when the nests are finished, and 
the females are sitting on the eggs, the males proceed to 
make nests for themselves. Theso ‘‘ cock-nests” are not 
of the same purse-like shape as those built for the recep- 
tion of the eggs, but are concave shelters, with a perch 
across the lower opening, while to the side is always at- 
tached a little lump of mud, placed there, :t is said, by 
the bird to sharpen its bill upon, as he sits in his little 
dome and sings to the female while she is hatching the 
eggs. 

Nest-building is, no doubt, to a large extent an heredit- 
ary instinct in birds; but many naturalists consider that 
the faculty of imitation also plays a part; while it is cer- 
tain that the great difference which is seen in the con- 
struction of nests of the same species shows that some 
are greater adepts at the art than others ; it has also been 
supposed that the less finished nests are those of the 
younger and more inexperienced birds, 

“Felted” nests are difficult to understand. They are 
generally the work of very small birds, and are, in nearly 
every case, domed or purse-liko in shape, They exactly 
resemble a piece of soft felt to the touch, and are exceed- 
ingly tough. This effect of felting is produced, accord- 
ing to the observations of naturalists, by the continual 
welding tor>ther of small particles, which, at first col- 
lected in rude masses by tho bird, are worked by its bill 
into the compact mass which excites our admiration in its 
perfect form. 

It has been suggested that many old birds of both sexes 
pair off with younger birds in the breeding season, and 
that the older and more experienced birds impart their 
knowledge of nest-building to their younger mates. I 
cannot, however, divest myself of the opinion that the in- 


stinct of nidification is principally hereditary, and that 
improvements in the construction of a nest or the choice 
of a situation are the result of the bird’s own reasoning 
powers. 

The nesting-habits of the Tooth-billed Pigeon of Samoa 
(Didunculus strigirostris), for instance, have completely 
changed within recent years, and this change is certainly 
due to an exercise of reason ; for at one time-the birds 
were entirely ground-pigeons, and were rapidly being ex- 
tinguished by the introduction of cats and rats into the 
islands, which devoured the birds and their eggs. But 
after approaching to the verge of extinction, the remnant 
of the species appear to havo altogether reversed their 
habits, and to have taken to the trees both for roosting 
and nesting purposes, and the birds are now by no means 
so rare in the Samoan Islands 

It will, perhaps, be interesting to note some of the 
characteristics in the nidification of a few leading families 
of birds. Let us take, in the first place, the Accipitres, 
or birds of prey. Thess, as a rule, build large, open 
nests, in precipitous rocks or on tall trees. The eggs are 
generally dark in color, but in many cases are nearly 
white. The female usually resembles the male, but is 
the larger and more powerful bird. They appear to trust 
mainly to their personal strength, or the situation of the 
nest for the defense of the latter, which is a rough and 
clumsy structure, with no attempt at ornamentation, 
unless it be in the case of the Booted Eagle, which is said 
to line its nest with fresh, green leaves. 

All the Striges, or Owls, lay pure white eggs, which 
they conceal in the hole of a tree ora wall. The sexes 
are alike in plumage, and no attempt is made at ornament- 
ation in the nest. The Caprimulgide, or Goat-suckers, 
build no nest at all, but lay their eggs on the ground, 
whence they are said to move them from place to place. 
The plumage is of a dull character. 

The Alcedinidm, or Kingfishers, build nests in holes, 
laying pure white eggs. Their plumage is brilliant, and 
the females are colored like the males. They have no 
nest to speak of beyond an accumulation of the pellets 
thrown up by the birds, The Momotids, or Motmots, 
nest ina hole in the ground. Their eggs are white ; tha 
plumage is brilliant, the female being like the male. 

The Bucconidax, or Puff-birds, nest in the ground. 
Their plumage is generally dull, but conspicuous by 
reason of light bars and stripes, and in both sexes is alike. 

The Trogonidsx, or Trogons, are.among the most bril- 
liant of birds, the female having also bright colors ; they 
nest in holes in trees, and have white eggs. 

In the Upupidx, or. Hoopoes, the sexes are alike in 
plumage, which is conspicuous, They nest in the hole of 
a tree; but, although the appearance of the Floopoe is 
neat and rather showy, the nest is often composed of the 
most disgusting materials. 

The breeding habits of the large-sized Bucerotids, or 
Hornbills, are among the most curious of any known. 
During the period of incubation the female betakes her- 
self to the hole of a tree, in which she is plastered up by 
the male, with only a small aperture for the purpose of 
light and air, and for receiving the food brought by the 
male bird. Here ono egg only is laid. 

The gaudily-colored Capitonidm, or Barbets, lay white 
eggs, which are deposited in the hole of a tree. Tho 
female is brightly plumaged like the male. 

In the Rhamphasticde, or Toucans, both sexes are orna- 
mented with bright colors. They nest in a hollow-tree. 

The Musophagids, or Plantain-eaters, were once sup- 
posed to build in the hole of a tree, but they are now 
known to build in the open, making a nest something 
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like a pigeon’s. The sexes are alike in plumage, both | them out. The young cuckoo, soon after its birtn, ejects 
being more or less brightly colored. The color of the eggs | the rightful cecupants of the nest, and is then brought up 
is unknown, but they are doubtless white. by the foster-parents. The sexes are similar in plumage, 

The Centorpide, or Ground Cuckoos, build domed ! which often mimics that of other birds. The eggs are of 
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nests near the ground or in bushes. The eggs are white, , various colors, often closely resembling those of the 
and the sexes are alike of dull coloration. species selected as the foster-parent. 

The Cuculide, or true Cuckoos, as a rule, make no nest | Among the Picide, or Woodpeckers, the females differ 
at all, but are what is called “‘ parasitic,” placing their eggs slightly from the males, but are often brightly colored 
in the nests of other birds, and leaving the latter to hatch | The eggs are white, and are deposited in holes of trees. 
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or in the age is sombre 
ground, ex- and black in 
cavated by the all but the 
birds them- Jays and Mag- 
selves. pies, which 

The sexes of are brightly 
the Cypselic, colored. The 
or Swifts, are eggs are mot- 
alike in plum- tled -greenish, 
age. The nests as a rule, and 
are generally placed in an 
concealed an¢ exposed nest, 
of rough con- generally at 
struction. To some height 


this family 
belong the 
Edible Swifts W tie 
(Collocalia) “= 2 = 
which con- 
struct curious nests, the substance of which is glued 
together by the inspissated saliva of the birds. They 
form the delicacy out of which the Chinese concoct the 
famous ‘‘birds’- nest soup.” The Tree Swifts (Dendro- 
chelidon) also belong to this family. Although they are 
birds of moderate size, they are said to build the smallest 
nest in the world. This tiny nest, with its,one egg, is 
placed on the top of a post or bough, and the bird has 
been shot while sitting on it. The whole nest becoming 
attached to the body of the bird by the breaking of the 
egg, has given rise to the idea that the nest was fastened 
to the bird pur- 
posely, and that the 
latter flew about in 
this condition, and 
hatched the egg in 
this way. . 

The sexes of the 
Trochilids, or 


ia 
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inatree. No 
attempt is 
made at archi 
tectural deco- 
ration, though 
the magpies build a large domed nest of thorny twigs, 
which render it difficult of access. 

Among the Paradiside, or Paradise-birds, the females 
are much smaller than the males, the latter being very 
brightly colored, with the feathers fantastically arranged. 
Little is known of their nesting habits, and that only 
from native reports, while the egg is unknown. One 
species of Epimachus, with a very long tail, is said to 
build in a hole in the ground with an exit at each end. 
One would suppose, however, that the nesting habits of 
Paradise-birds would not be very different from those of 


Crows. 
The sexes of the 
Oriolids, or Ori- 


oles, are both very. 
bright ix plumage, 
and scarcely differ- 
ent, the female 
being only a little 


Humming - birds, duller in color than 
are generally differ- the male. They 
ent in plumage, build a saucer- 


that of the females 
being much duller 
than the males, but 
still retaining more 
or less metallic 
tints on the upper 
surface ; sometimes 
the female equals 
the male in bril- 
liancy. The nest 
is composed of 
felted materials 
generallyornament- 
ed, and attached to 
branches of trees. 
The eggs are two, 
and white. 

Coming to the 
large order Passeri- 
formes, or Perch- 
ing- birds, it will 
only be possible to 
give a few notes of 
some of the princi- 
pal families. The 
sexes of the Cor- 
vids, or Crows, are 
alike. The plum- 
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shaped. nest, gener- 
ally at some dis- 
tance up, in the 
fork of a tree, with 
white-spotted eggs. 

Among the Dic- 
ruride, or Drongos, 
the plumage is 
black, the sexes are 
colored alike, the 
nest is rough and 
shallow, and gen- 
erally placed in a 
rather prominent 
position, and the 
eggs are white, with 
conspicuous spots. 
These birds depend 
for protection, ap- 
parently, on their 
great pugnacity, 
driving away every 
intruder. 

The sexes of the 
Thrushes, are gen- 
erallyalike in plum- 
age, except in the 
Blackbird and its 
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allies (Merula). The nest is cup-shaped and bulky, 
generally well concealed and assimilated to its surround- 
ings. The eggs of the Thrushes are rather bright, as in 
the common Song-thrush (Turdus musicus), but in the 
Blackbirds they are more dull-colored and less spotted. 

Among the large sub-family of Sylviine, or Warblers, 
the sexes are usually colored alike ; but very different in 
the Chats and Redstarts. The latter lay for the most 
part blue eggs, and the nest is well concealed in the 
ground, or in a hole of a tree or building. In the War- 
blers the eggs are dull-colored, and the nest well concealed, 
but, as a rule, rather rough in construction. 

The Campophagidw, or Cuckoo-shrikes, have ‘their 
sexes alike in plumage, or only differing slightly, and 
both of sober colors, except in the Minivets (Pericrocotus), 
where the plumage is very brilliant. The nests are small 
and shallow, placed in forks of trees and concealed by as- 
similation to the surrounding bark. 

In the family of Muscicapide, or Flycatchers, the 
plumage is, for the most part, obscure, and alike in both 
sexes; the nest is exposed, and the eggs not very con- 
spicuous. The Fantails (Rhipidura) build cup-shaped 
nests on thin branches, which would be apparently easily 
seen, but which may be mistaken for excrescences on the 
branch. 

Among the Pyenonotidx, or Bulbuls, the plumage is 
generally duil and alike in both sexes ; where they differ, 
the female is duller in color. Their nests are neatly con- 
structed, cup-shaped, and placed at no great height from 
the ground. The eggs are rather conspicuous, pinkish, 
with darker red spots. 

The Troglodytide, or Wrens, have dull plumage in 
both sexes. The nest is well concealed and domed, and 
the eggs are numerous, white, with red spots. 

The sexes of the Timeliids#, or Babblers, are alike in 
plumage, which is generally dull. The nest is a rough 
structure on or near the ground often, and resembling the 
surrounding herbage. 

The Laniidsw, or Butcher-birds, have the sexes gener- 
ally different in color, the female being duller. The nest 
is a large structure, aid well defended ; the eggs are not 
very brightly colored. 

The Paride, or Titmice, nest generally in holes of trees 
or in a wall ; when built in the open the nest is always 
domed. and the sexes are alike in plumage, which is often 
brightly colored. : 

Tho females of the often brilliantly plumaged Nectar- 
inidze, or Sun-birds, are extremely dull-colored. Their 
habits are very similar to those of the American Hum- 
ming-birds, but the nest is quite different, being a domed, 
parse-like structure suspended from twigs, and very 
slightly built of thin bents and grass; the eggs are pret- 
tily colored in some cases, dull in others. 

In the Meliphagidie, or Honeysuckers, the sexes are 
alike in plumage ; but their nesting habits are different 
in tho various species, as are also the eggs. The nest is 
cup-shaped, and hung from a branch by the rim, and at 
other times placed on a branch. 

The families above mentioned include most of the typ- 
ical Perching Birds, the bulk of the remainder being 
South American, of whose nesting habits we have gener- 
ally no precise information ; but we must not forget the 
falted nests of Diceum, or mud-built nests of the Swal- 
lows and Martins, which are constructed with great skill 
by the little birds, and usually consist of mud aggluti- 
nated by the birds themselves, and attached to the walls 
of houses. We have already alluded to the nesting habits 
oi the Pigeons ; and the Game-birds which are often sup- 
pose] to have affinities with the last-named family, cer- 
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tainly differ a great deal from them in their nesting 
habits. Many of the Galline are polygamous, whereas 
the Doves pair so strictly, that their connubial devotion 
has become proverbial. 

In the case of the Wading-birds both eggs and young 
closely resemble the general color of the locality where 
the nest is placed, and this is especially true in the case of 
the Plovers and Sandpipers ; in fact, it is only by watch- 
ing the birds on to their nests by means of a glass that it 
is possible to find the eggs of some of these birds. Of 
course, in the case of the larger and more powerful 
families of Wading-birds, such as Storks and Herons, no 
attempt at concealment of the nest is possible, the large 
size of the structures rendering them very conspicuous. 
The latter build their nests on*trees, generally at a great 
height, while the Storks affect civilization, and are usually 
protected by the population of the towns where they take 
up their abode. Ducks and Geese lay plainly colored 
eggs, but have generally a large number, the nests being 
in most cases well concealed. Gulls breed on rocks, as a 
rule, though some of the marsh-hunting species frequent 
inland lakes, these birds especially living in colonies. 
Petrels resort to rocky islets during the nesting season, 
where they breed in holes and burrows of the earth, laying 
in this instance white eggs, which may probably be con- 
cealed by the birds for the same reasons as with the 
Picarie, Penguins congregate in rookeries on rocky 
islands in the south seas, their representatives, the Auks 
of the north, resorting to rocky cliffs. The Pelicans and 
Darters nest in trees, the Cormorants and Gannets on 
rocks, though occasionally the Cormorants build in trees 
also. The eggs of these birds are white, and are remark- 
able for the peculiar chalky nature of their shells. As a 
rule, the eggs of the Swimming Birds are not remarkable 
for any great beauty, but exception must be made in the 
case of the Auks, and there is nothing finer for the student 
of oology to see than a good series of eggs of the common 
Guillemot, which vary from white to red, or sea-green, 
and are mottled, or spotted, or blotched with black. 

From the general remarks on the families of birds men- 
tiondd we have two great exceptions. Among the Game- 
birds we have the extraordinary mound-building Meja- 
podes, who construct no nests of their own, but place 
their eggs in large mounds, often four or five feet in 
height, where they leave their eggs to be hatched by the 
heat of the sun, and the decomposing heap in which they 
are deposited. Among the Wading and Swimming Birds 
no more extraordinary way of nest-building is known than 
that of the common Flamingo. It builds a nest of mud 
about two feet in height, on which the two eggs are 
placed, while the bird was declared to sit on them with its 
long legs stretched out behind. This, however, is now 
denied by naturalists. 

Ostriches deposit their eggs on the ground, the duties of 
incubation being performed by the male. The egg of the 
Apteryx is enormous for the size of the bird, and is carried 
by the female in a different way to that which obtains with 
most birds, the pelvis being extremely large, and adapted 
for the reception of the immense egg. 

The facts detailed above certainly do tend to show that 
birds with bright-colored plumage in the female sex do 
their best to coneeai their eggs. 

In thickly-settled parts, no doubt, the worst enemy the 
birds have to contend with is mankind, rapacious animals 
and birds being kept within the narrowest limits ; but in 
wilder countries, it appears to me that the latter aro the 
chief elements against which the birds have to fight, and 
many of their habits should be studied in connection wi 

their instinctive protection against such marauders. 
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WOMAN’S GLORY. 
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WOMAN'S GLORY. 
Quotations and Annotations. 


PRESUMABLY ever since recorded time 
began—certainly since Poesie had birth— 
the hair has justly been regarded the 
chief, as {t unquestionably is the crown- 
ing, charm of beauty. So highly was it 
esteemed by the ancients that APULEIUS 


declared : 


“Even Venus herself, if she was destitute 
of hair, though surrounded by the Graces and 
Loves, would not have charms to please her 


own husband, Vulcan,” 


Not only to women but to men the hair 
was deemed essential, and its loss was 
mourned as a real calamity. THEooRITUS 


wrote: 


“‘ My hair and my beard added charms to 


my face.”’ 
Gay ANACREON once sadly sang: 
“Oft with wanton smiles and jeers, 
Women tell me I’m in years; 
I, the mirror when I view, = 
Find, alas! they tell me true; 
Find my wrinkled forehead bare, 
And regret my falling hair,”” 


Happy the age in which we live! Now, 
nobody need waste any regrets upon fall- 
ing hair, for AyzR’s Harm Vicor puts an 
immediate stop to the falling out of the 
hair and so healthfully stimulates the scalp 
as to cause the speedy replacement of any 
portion of its natural covering that has 
been lost. 

PETRONIvS, with satirical humor, ad- 
dressed one who was bald: 


“Thou, late exulting in thy golden hair, 

As bright as Phebus, or as Cynthia fair,’ 
Now view’st, alas! thy forehead smooth and 

plain 

As the round fungus, daughter of the rain, 
Smooth as the surface of well-polished brass, 
And fly’st with fear each laughter-loving lass. 
Death hastes amain,thy wretched fate deplore; 
Fall’n is thy hair, and beauty ts no more,”’ 


But now, AYeR’s Hare Vigor invigorates 
the hair-roots, causes the growth of a new 
covering of hair upon bald heads, even 
those bare as the mushroom or brass of 
the poet’s fancy—where the roots are not 
absolutely destroyed, which is very rarely 
the case—and 60 restores beauty. 

That hair must be long, to be beautiful 
upon the heads of women, has ever been 
an axiom. The Apostle Pau. evidently 
thought so when he informed the Corinth- 
fans that: 

“If a woman have long hair, it is a glory to 
her.” 

Ovip wrote: 

“They who have seen her own they ne’er 
did trace 

More moving features in a sweeter face; 

Yet, above all, her length of hair they own 

In golden ringlets wav’d and graceful shown.” 


And CHavogs, with quaint precision of 
estimate: 


“Her yellow hair was braided in a tress, 
Behind her back, a yard long, I guess.” 


And DeypEn: 
“Fresh as the month and as the morning 
fair, 
Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair,” 
And Brzon: 
“Down her white neck, long, floating auburn 
curls, 
The least of which would set ten poets 
raving.” 
SS eee ee 


And Barr: 


“Long, glorious locks which drop upon thy 
cheek, 

Like gold-hued cloud-flakes on the rosy 
morn.”’ 

But those are few who naturally have 
and retain long hair. When it grows long 
it is apt to become weak, brittle, and to 
fall out. Any lady, however, can have 
long hair that will be luxurious and strong, 
by the use of Argn’s Hare Vicor, which 
strengthens its growth, keeps the scalp 
clean and healthful, and removes the pel- 
icles which are the real cause of prema- 
ture baldness. 

Hair requires to be not only long but 
abundant to be beautiful, like that of Mary 
Donnelly, of whom ALLINGHAM sang: 


‘‘Her hair’s the brag of Ireland, so weighty and 
80 fine 

It’s rolling down upon her neck, and gathered 
in a twine.” 


She might have had many rival brags of 
Ireland if the girls of her day had possessed 
Arer’s Harm Vicor, which removes dan- 
druff and causes the hair to grow with a 
rich, luxuriant abundance attainable by 
nothing else except the infrequent and 
fickle favor of Nature. It is in realitysuch 
@ remedy as would, in a little time, have 
effected the improvement desired by Fair 
Annet, who is represented in an old Scot- 
tish ballad as directing: , 


“ My maids, gae to my dressing-roome 
And dress to me my hair; 
Whair-cir yee laid a plait before, 
Bee yo lay ten times mair.”” 


But not length and abundance both 
would suffice to perfect beauty unless the 
charms of glossiness and softness were 
also possessed. An expert's taste was re- 
vealed in Brzon’s lines: 


“Her glessy hair was cluster’d o’er a brow 
Bright with intelligence, and fair and 
smooth.” 


And not less sympathetic was MrzTon’s 
descriptive line in the “‘ Mask of Comus”’: 


“‘Bleeking her soft, alluring locks.” 


And right here it is well to observe that 
nothing else gives such softness and gloss- 
iness to the hair as Aren’s Harm Vicor. 
It is a delightfully clean and fragrant 
dressing for the hair, that entirely takes 
away from it all harshness and dryness, 
makes it pliant and silky, and develops to 
the fullest extent all the beauty and bril- 
Hance of its color. 

Nature may be aided in enhancement of 
beauty, but her work cannot be success- 
fully counterfeited. Dyes and wigs do not 
deceive, and the former are generally 
highly injurious. That was understood 
even so long ago as Ovin, who thus re- 
proached his mistress : 


“Did I not tell you to leave off dyeing your 
hair? Now you have mo Aair left to dye. And 
yet nothing was handsomer than your locks, 
They came down to your knees and were so 
fine that you were afraid to comb them. * * © 
Your own hand has been the cause of the loss 
you deplore; you poured the poison on your 
own head. Now Germany will send you 
slave's hair.” 


But when age’s Winter sheds its frosty 
rime among our tresses, we ean easily re- 
store them to the natural freshness and 
color of youth, by the application of{AvER's 
Hare Vicor, which is not a dye, and con- 


tains no coloring matter, but which has 
this marvelous effect by its stimulation of 
the hair-roots and color-glands—the prac- 
tical restoration to them of youth. And as 
for wigs, good was the spirit of the lass 
whom Brome represents as saying: 


“Though my hatir’s little, I’ll not carry 

A wig for for an auxiliary. 

If my locks can’t, another’s sha'n’t invite 
you,” 

There is no need for a wig, when AYER’s 
Harr Viaor will, in a short time, grow a 
fine head of one’s own hair. If ladies wish 
to attain—in the words of CassHaw— 


“Tresses, that wear 
Jewels, but to declare 
How mech themselves more precious are,” 


They have only to use AYEn’s Harm Vicor, 
PEEPARED By Dz. J. 0. Aver & Co., LowELL, 
Mass. For Sag sy aut Davaarsts. 
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FORGOTTEN SERVICE. 


In the last year of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a man appeared in Glasgow in whom 
the city found a benefactor, who has been 
rather ungratefully forgotten. His name 
was Wilson; he was born in Flakefleld, 
and, in as far as he is remembered at all, 
it is by the name of his birth-place. He had 
been a weaver before he served as a soldier 
fn the Continental wars; and while so 
serving in Germany his eye was one day 
attracted by a woven blue-and-white check- 
ered handkerchief. It was a lucky mo- 
ment for Glasgow when Flakefield bought 
this article. He stowed it away among his 
treasures, and he resolved some day to 
weave one like it. In the year above 
named, he and the prized handkerchief, 
with his father and mother, settled 
{n Glasgow, and there the ex-soldier, re- 
turning to his old calling, attempted to 
produce a woven blue-and-white checkered 
handkerchief. After some unsuccessful 
essays Flakefield succeeded, and the blue- 
and-white checkers were soon familiar all 
over the country. There was a rage for 
the novel handkerchief. Fresh set-up 
looms could scarcely produce these articles 
fast enough, and on them the extensive 
linen manufacture of Glasgow was founded. 

Some years after the town-drummer of 
the city was a man who excited much sym- 
pathy. This humble official, in fact, was 
none other than Wilson of Flakefield, 
the old soldier and weaver whose looms 
had started into life the above-named 
manufacture. But rival looms, whose 
owners had greater capital, beat out of the 
field the “ wabster body” who had done 
so‘much for Glasgow. He fell into poverty, 
and all that Glasgow could or would do for 
him was to make him usefal on small pay 
in his old days - as town-drummer! 80 the 
story runs, but it is to be suspected that 
there is a dash of romance in the details. 

About the time Flakefleld and his kins- 
men settled in Glasgow the city was mak- 
ing rapid strides in manufacturing im- 
portance, From its 12,000 inhabitants in 
1695 a monthly cess was obtained for the 
expenses of the war, which amounted to 
£1,800. It seems incredible, but it can be 
proved. The amount of this tribute made 
Glasgow second only to Edinburgh, which 
contributed £3,880; and thus, in the course 
of about a century, Glasgow had advanced 
from the fifth to the second city in 
Seotland, 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


AS IN most of the daily aphorisms of the farmers—those most 
ractical of men—there is scientifle truth in the saying that a lively 
orse ‘‘feels his oats.” The stimulating power of these seeds has 

lately been the subject of inquiry at the Ecole de Grignon, in 
France, by M. Sansom. With the aid of Du Bois Raymond's ap- 
paratus, the neuro-muscular excitability in horses was tested before 
and after the eating of a meal of oats. Repeated experiments 
showed that in the pericarp of the oat is a substance, soluble in 
alcohol, which has the propery of stimulating the motor cells of 
the nervous system. This substance is nitrogenous and probably 
an alkaloid ; its formula is Cio H1 NOs, and it is called avenine, 
after the botanical name of this genus of plants—Avena. All 
varieties of oats contain some of this alkaloid, but not to an equal 
extent. The differences depend upon soil, as well as upon the 
variety of the plant ; but if oats have less than ten per cent. the 
exciting effect 5 not manifested. Doubtless a similar effect would 
be observed in the human organism if the matter were studied. 
Oatmeal is eaten more and more nowadays as a breakfast dish, and 
if, in addition to its nutritive, it has a stimulative, effect, so much 
the better. 

A COMMITTEE was appointed some time ago by the Royal Society 
of England to measure the lunar disturbance of gravity; atthe same 
time Mr, G. Darwin has been studying the “ Tremors of the earth.” 
A synopsis of the results of these investigations has lately been 
pUbitisd by the London Times, which contains statements of great 
novelty. This article says : “It is considered proved by the men 
of science engaged that the crust of the earth bends under the 
weights imposed on it, till, ‘ when the barometer rises an inch over 
a land area like that of Australia, the increased load of air sinks 
the entire continent two or three inches below the normal level.” 
The land actually sinks and rises under the pressure of the mass of 
water thrown upon it by the tides ; the maximum of rise and fall 
on the Atlantic seaboard reaches five inches. Tho effect is felt at 
the bottom of the deepest mine, and may reach for an unknown 
distance. It follows that the crust of the earth must be of immense 
tenacity, exceeding, as a minimum, that of granite, and its sway- 
ing may be the cause of phenomena hitherto quite unexplained, as, 
for example, the relation between storm and earthquake. So 
universal, frequent and unavoidable are these disturbances that the 
inquiry into the lunar disturbance of gravity has been given up. 
No depth can be found at which a recording instrument can be 

laced so as to escape their effect. The round earth pants, in fact, 
like a breathing being, under changes always going on above her.” 


THE editor of the Ppwar Science News (Boston) gives some 
leasant notes upon mushrooms as observed near his home on the 
Merritind, The grouping orarrangement of these fungoid growths 
he thinks is governed by a curious law. 
appears, and very soon a group or cluster is seen, the plants stand- 
ing very near together. In a single night they will separate, ap- 
parently, or they will disappear and a circle is formed a foot or 
more in diameter, and this circle spreads out or widens gradually, 
until in some instances noticed the ring of mushrooms ineclosed an 
area ten feet in diameter, As the members of the widening ring 
decay others spring up a few inches beyond, and thus for many 
days the circle enlarges, maintaining a ring which is almost per- 
fect.” These circles of fungi were noticed long ago, and the name 
“fairy rings” was given to them, carrying the Bepeoeiaon that 
fairies came at night and daneed within them. Thoreau called 
mushrooms “ round tables of the swamp-gods.” 


“At first a single plant 


Tue National Museum has published a list of the birds not in its 
collection, which is probably the most nearly complete of any in 
America. This list shows many species of middle and South 
America lacking. Of North American birds several kinds are repre- 
sented only by skins obtained beyond our limits ; but of many 
others specimens in the earliest stage of plumage are desired, and 
would be gladly received. 


THE effect of colors upon many animals is well known, though 
not satisfactorily accounted for. Everybody understands that red 
excites anger and pugnacity in a bull ora turkey-cock, but nobody 
ean say justwhy. An addition to the facts in this respect has been 
made bya gentleman in Cambridge, Mass., who records in the 
Bulletin of the Nut/all Ornitholovical Cub his experience with a 
purple finch or red linnet (Carfrodacus furfureus). This bird has 

ecn in a cage over two years, and his owner says he is a cheerful 
fellow unless anything b/ue is presented to him. “Should either 
my wife or daughter—with whom he is on the best of terms —come 
near him with a blue dress, ribbon, or handkerchief, he beeames 
terribly excited and utters painful eries, No other color affects 
him in this way.” Commenting upon this, Dr. Elliott Cones cites 
a case once brought to his professional notiee of a little ehild with 
some obscure nervous affection of the eves, rendering it pain- 
fully sensitive to light. This child delighted in anything blue, and 
the ‘mental impressibility was so great that it was transferred from 
color to sound. “There is a very strange connection, as musicians 
well know, between the two kinds of impressions derived from 
light vibrations and sound waves. The mother of the ehild could 
always soothe and please it by singing or playing ‘ blue music,’ as 
it is called ; whilo a few notes of ‘red musie’ sufficed to make the 


child ery out as if in great distress, and, if continued, almost threw 
it into convulsions,” 


One of the papers at the late meoting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was unon the composition of 
American wheat and corn. The anthor, Clifford Richardson, has 
made more than 200 analyses of wheat and 100 of corn during his 


service at the Agricultural Bureau in Washington. It a pears from 
his studies that while our wheats are of somewhat 1 2 r weigh! 
they contain less water, about the same ash, more oil, less fibre an 
less albumen than foreign varieties, Among our wheats only 
those from Colorado, Dakota and Minnesota equal the European in 
albuminoids and in size of grain. The wheats of the Atlantic 
States are poor in nitrogen. Corn, compared with wheat, contains 
twice as much oil, less starch, more water and fibre, and less of 
albuminoids, 


NEw TRACING-PAPER.—A new tracing-parchment has been lately 
introduced into Germany. It is good rawing-paper for pen or 
perc, and allows lines to be erased with the knife or india-rubbor. 

t is, moreover, exceedingly tough, while being suitable for making 
tracings. To produce blué copies of a drawing made on it, the fol- 
lowing instructions are given: Take ammonia-citrate of iron, 2 lbs. 
5% 04. avoir.; red prussiate of tek one 1 Ib. 9 oz, avoir.; dissolve 
separately in water, then mix and make the whole up to one gallon, 
and preserve from the light. Ordinary aper on which the copy is 
to be produced is brushed over with this solution, and kept th & 
dark room till required. To make a copy the tracing is put into 
the copying-frame with its face to the glass, and a sheet of the pre- 
pared paper under it. The light of day is then allowed to pass 
through the tracing until the Paper below becomes olive-green. 
The latter is then washed in cold rain-water in a dark room, and 
the blue lines appear, 
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An American journal advertises thus: “Wanted, a modern 
young lady’s forehead. The editor, not having seen one for sev- 
eral years, is willing to pay a fair price for a glimpse at the genu- 
ine old article.” 


Brooxep.—* I have insulted you, and you will have to brook 
the insult,” said a little man toa big one. “I will brook you,” said 
the big one, taking him up and tossing him into the middle of a 
stream close by. 


AN old East Indian relates that he once asked the schoolmaster 
at Delhi whether the twelve o’clock train frcm Calcutta was in. 
“ Which ?” was his reply; “to-day’s or yesterdays ? They're both 
due, but yesterday’s isn't in yet.” 


Member of the new club—“ Professor, I have called to ask you 
to give us a motto for our new club. We want somcthing suggest- 
ive, in Latin.” I'rcfesser—“ Something suggestive and in Latin ? 
pibert yes; 1 know of avery good one—just the thing—‘ Delirium 

emens |’” 


Basy has been forbidden to ask for dessert. The other day the 
forgot to eerve him, and as Laby is very obedient, he remaina 
yery silent, although much affected. “ Jcsephine,” said the father, 
“pass me a plate.”  Won’t you have mine, rapa?” cried baby; 
“itis very clean.” 


He had brought her the very things she wanted from the supper- 
table to her safe retreat on the stairs, and she was moved to Fe y, 
half laughingly: “You ere a man after my own heart, Mr. kh.” 
“Just what Iam after,” he answered, quick as a flash; covering 
her with confusion. 


GotpMatkK, the Viennese composer, introduced himself one day 
to a good-looking young lady sitting opposite him in a railway 
coupé: “ My name is Goldmark; I am the composer of the ‘Queen 
of Sheba.’ ” “ Ah,” replied the young lady, “what a remuncrative 
position that must be!” 


AT THE PREAKFAST-TABLE.—The father read from his mornii 
paper: ‘‘* What is vinegar without a mother?” The small boy df 
the family asked what that meant. “Oh,” exclaimed the mothe r, 
“that means that there is what is called mother in vinegar !” 
“Yes,” said the little fellow, “and there is vinegar in mothar 
sometimes,” 


A LITTLE schoolgirl asked her teacher what was meant by “ Mis. 
Grundy.” The teacher replied that it meant “the world.” Some 
days afterward the teacher asked the geography class, to which 
this little bud of promise belonged, “ What is a zone ?” After sonia 
hesitation this girl brightened up and replied: ‘I know! it’s a belt 
round Mrs. Grundy’s waist !” 


In Victor Hugo’s younger days. during a performance of his 
play, “Les Burgraves,” Alexander Dumas, seeing a man asleep in 
the stalls, said to his friend: ‘There, Hugo, watch the effect of 
your verses!” A little nettled, Hugo waited for his o portunity, 
and a week later, while ‘“ Henri III.” was being playe » caught a 
spectator napping, and called Dumas’s attention to him. ‘ Yes,” 
said Dumas; “but that’s the same man who went to sleep the 
other night, and it has been impossible to awake him.” 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves and OQures Dyspepsia. 


Our GastricIne Lozencr has intrinsic merit, and is.recom- 
mended by physicians for all forms of indigestion, Put up in 
convenient pocket bex. Sold by druggists, 25 and 50 cents per 
box. Sent by mail. J.N. Heceman & Co., Druggists, Broadway, 
corner 8th Street = 
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THE CHIEF-JUSTICES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By DeNJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT, 


Somewnar as the City of Washington outranks other 
cities in political importance, and Congress overshadows 
State legislatures, so the Supreme Court at Washington 
occupies the front or the summit of the complex system 
of American courts. It iscomposed of a Chief-justice and 


(by present laws) eight Associate -justices. The legal 
authority and powers of the Chief-justice are not materially 


different from those of the Associates ; he has an equal 
voice in deciding causes, and his salary (310,500) is only 
$500 more than that of an Associate. But he enjoys that 
indefinable influence which naturally falls to a presiding 
officer. He is the recognized spokesman of the court. 
By usage he suggests to the Associate-justices the cases in 
which they shall write opinions. By the Constitution he 
presides at the trial of the impeachment of a President, 
and by the Chief-justice the oath of office has been adminis- 
tered to the successive chief magistrates of the Republic. 
Thus the office is one of the foremost honor and largest 
opportunities of permanent influence and importance. 
Happily for the country it has been steadily filled by men 
competent for its duties and worthy of its honors. And 
the thoughtful student, by following the thread of their 
lives as a clew, may guide himself through the chief mazes 
of our judicial history. The brief and doubting tenure of 
early incumbents reflects the feeble and uncertain steps 
with which the National Government began its career. 
Throughout the administration of Marshall one may trace 
the development of national power and confidence. Under 
‘Taney one may follow the routine administration of civil, 
commercial and criminal law. Under Chase may be seen 
the resolution of the chief questions to which the civil 
war gave rise. Under Waite is thus far witnessed a steady 
and trustworthy exercise of the immense judicial power 
of th: Union, while the court and the country seem at the 
zenith. 

John Jay, the first Chief-Justice, was born in New York 
city, December 12th, 1745. In 1760 he entered King’s 
College (now Columbia), from which institution he was 
graduated in 1764. Four years later he was admitted to 
the bar, and commenced a successful professional career. 
In 1774 he was married. Soon after this event, the grow- 
ing excitements of the revolutionary struggle called him 
from professional into public life. Asa prominent member 
of the first and second Continental Congresses, as a leader 
in the Provincial Congress of New York, and one of the 
committee appointed to frame a State Constitution, as 
Chief-justice of the early Supreme Court of New York, 
and as President of the Continental Congress in 1778 and 
1779, he performed most important public duties, and all 
his measures were distinguished for their wisdom, modera- 
tion and impartiality. In a difficult mission undertaken 
by him as Minister to Spain, and in complicated negotia- 
tions for a treaty of peace between Great Britain and the 
newly emancipated States, he showed wise forbearance, 
combined with inflexible firmness in maintaining the honor 
und interests of his country. From the mission to England 
lie returned in 1784, and served as Secretury of Foreign 
Affairs under the Confederation, until the formation of the 
Jederal Constitution in 1789. He wrote influential essays 
in support of the new scheme of government, and in the 
New York State Convention of 1788 powerfully advocated 
its adoption. = 

As a testimony of special confidence and respeet, and in 
recognition of these faithful and judicious labors, Presi- 
dent Washington, when organizing the Government. under 


the Constitution, invited Mr. Jay to name any office he 
would accept. He preferred a post in the judiciary, and 
Washington appointed him the first Chief-justice, although 
he was at that time not yet forty-four years of age. He 
served with success and honor, but he had occupied his 
seat in the Supreme Court less than five years, when, in 
1794, it became necessary for the young republic to send 
a skillful envoy to Great Britain, who might, by negotia- 
tion, adjust a threatening dispute. Jay was regarded as 
best fitted for this task. He undertook it, though with 
reluctance, preferring the duties of Chief-justice, and was 
successful in negotiating a treaty which has been known 
as ‘‘Jay’s Treaty.” During his absence, he was elected 
Governor of New York, under somewhat peculiar circum- 
stances, rendering it, as he thought, his duty to accept, 
and he accordingly resigned the Chief-justiceship. It is 
understood that he might have been reappointed at the 
close of his second term as Governor, but he retired from 
public life at the age of fifty-six, and spent his remaining 
years at his home in Bedford, N. Y., devoting himself to 
studies and rural pursuits. He died from an attack of 
paralysis, May 17th, 1829, aged nearly eighty-four. 

Most lists of the chief-justices name as successor 
of Jay, John William Rutledge—and omit Cushing, the 
reasons for which may be briefly indicated. Rutledge 
was born in Charleston, 8. C., in 1739. His extra- 
ordinary talent, especially as an eloquent advocate, 
gave him immediate popularity as a lawyer, and his en- 
thusiastic labors in the cause of independence, as Com- 
mander-in-chief and Governor of South Carolina, mem- 
ber of the early Congress, and one of the framers of the 
Constitution, were warmly appreciated throughout the 
country. It is related that at the time when he was 
chosen delegate to the Continental Congress, a discus- 
sion arose in the convention as to the instructions to be 
given to the delegates. Rutledge eloquently urged that 
they should be allowed unrestrained discretion. He 
was asked what should be done if they betrayed the in- 
terests of the State. He tersely answered, ‘‘ Hang them.” 
Such was his impetuous patriotism. 

At the organization of the Supreme Court Rutledge was 
appointed an Associate-justice, but seems, from the early 
reports, never to have taken his seat. At the time of Jay’s 
return from England and resignation, July Ist, 1795, 
President Washington appointed Rutledge to the Chief- 
justiceship. Congress was not in session at the time, 
and he presided in the court during August, with char- 
acteristic courtly grace, tinged with ao certain natural 
haughtiness. But his manner already indicated growing 
anxiety and mental disturbance. And soon after his re- 
turn to Charleston, after the brief session of the court, he 
became sick, and signs of insanity appeared. When the 
Senate convened it refused to confirm his appointment. 
The decision was prudent. It, however, intensified the 
growing mental disorder. The unhappy man no more 
appeared in public life, but, tossed in the fluctuations of 
a disease which sickened both mind and body, lingered 
until released by death in July, 1800. 

William Cushing, born in Scituate, Mass., March Ist, 
1732, was the next appointee. The story is that he re- 
ceived the first intimation of his appointment at a diplo- 
matic dinner given by the president, who, when seating 
the guests, bowed to Cushing and said: ‘“‘The Chief- 
justice of the United States will please take the seat to 
my right.” And he was, immediately afterward, formally 
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mominated and confirmed, and received his commission ; 
but, after some days’ consideration, he declined the ap- 
pointment. He had been, however, from the organization 
of the court the senior Associate-justice, and in that capac- 
ity had presided during the absence of Chief-justice Jay 
in England. These circumstances combined, have led to 
his being sometimes named among the Chief-justices. 

When Justice Cushing declined the seat of Chief-justice, 
preferring to remain an Associate, Oliver Ellsworth was 
chosen. He was at the time about fifty years of age, and 
had won the confidence and esteem of his countrymen by 
his firm patriotism, his strong and impartial judgment 
and his spotless reputation. He was born at Windsor, 
Conn., April 29th, 1745, and was graduated at Princeton 
at the age of twenty-three. He studied law with earnest 
fidelity, but gave no early promise of eminence. Some 
anecdotes are preserved of the sturdy, honest frugality 
- which characterized the young man. By cutting and sell- 
ing the timber from a small tract of land which he owned, 
and afterward by cultivating it, he paid the debts in- 
curred in his studies, and maintained himself while 
gradually working his way into practice. To an acquaint- 
ance who rallied him upon him upon his habit of walking 
wherever he went, he answered : ‘‘ We must all walk at 
some period of our lives ; I prefer to do my walking while 
I am young.” 

Ellsworth gradually gained a large practice, became in 
1775 a member of the General Assembly of Connecticut, 
in 1777 a delegate to the Continental Congress, in 1780 a 
member of the Governor’s Council, and in 1784 Judge of 
the Superior Court of his State. He was in the conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution, and was eleeted to the 
first Senate under the new Federal Government, where, 
among other important services, he was chairman of the 
committee by which the famous Judiciary Act was adopted. 
His wisdom and abilities gave him great influence in the 
Senate. John Adams called him ‘the finest pillar in 
Washington’s whole administration”; and Aaron Burr de- 
clared that ‘‘if Ellsworth should chance to spell ‘God’ 
with two ds, it would take the Senate three weeks to make 
up its mind to expunge the superfluous letter.” 

Chief-justice Ellsworth took his seat March 4th, 1796, 
expressing, it is said, much reluctance and doubt of his 
ability ; but he presided with a simplicity, dignity and 
courtesy which won affectionate regard, and the sound- 
ness of his decisions secured general confidence. He was 
sent, in 1799, on a critical mission to France, where his 
health became seriously impaired, and on his return home 
in 1801, he resigned his office. His death occurred in 
1807. 

Chief-justice John Marshall held the office for about 
thirty-four years, and during a period when the most im- 
portant questions relative to the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion and the powers of the new Government were arising. 
His profound knowledge and wise judgment exercised 
great influence in molding national sentiment and estab- 
lishing American institutions in the efficient and perman- 
ent form they have assumed. Next to the sagacity and 
patriotism of the framers of the Constitution we must rank 
the genius and wisdom with which Marshall developed 
its principles and expounded its meaning. 

John Marshall was born at Germantown, Fauquier 
County, Virginia, September 24th, 1755. His father, 
Thomas Marshall, was a surveyor, and well qualified to 
give his children an early impulse toward study. ‘I 
owe the solid foundation of all my success in life to my 
father,” the Chief-justice once remarked. ‘‘He super- 
intended the English part of my education, and to his 
care 1am indebted for anything valuable I may have ac- 


quired in my youth. He was my only intelligent com- 
panion, and was both a watchful parent and an affection- 
ate, instructive friend.” Under the influence of the 
father’s love of learning, the son early developed a strong 
fondness for reading, especially in the higher English 
poetry. At about fourteen he was sent from home to 
Westmoreland, where he pursued more systematic studies, 
particularly that of Latin, which he continued the follow- 
ing year at Oak Hill, whither his father had removed. 
Before long he became interested in the study of the law, 
and was vigorously struggling with Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, when the threatened conflict between the colo- 
nists and Great Britain drew his attention. Though not 
yet eighteen, he threw aside his much-loved books, and 
zealously began the study of military science, enrolled 
himself in a company of volunteers, and in 1775 became 
lieutenant. In 1777 he received the appointment of cap- 
tain, and the battles of Germantown, Brandywine and 
Stony Point soon afterward tested his courage and hero- 
ism. In 1781, there being a surplus of officers, he re- 
signed his commission, and having been, during the pre- 
vious Summer, admitted to the bar, commenced practice. 
His success was immediate. Without possessing quali- 
ties which are usually considered essential in an orator, 
he was able to enchain attention and compel conviction. 
His. gestures were, perhaps, awkward, his voice unme- 
lodious, and his style inelegant; but his extraordinary 
penetration, the quickness with which he seized the 
strong points of a cause, and the earnesimess with which 
he presented them, the logical connection of thought and 
the simplicity of expression which characterized his ad- 
dresses, won for him distinction and success as an advo- 
cate. 

In 1783, or two years after fairly commencing his pro- 
fessional career, he was married to Mary Willis Ambler, 
daughter of the Treasurer of the State at the time. He 
first met her at York, while he was in the army, and she 
was but fourteen years of age; but he fell in love with 
her, it is said, ‘‘at first sight,” and his attachment to her 
never wavered. His tender care of his wife was a marked 
feature of his domestic life, and her death (in 1831) was a 
keenly felt affliction. Writing of her afterward, he said: 
‘“‘From the moment of our union to that of our separa- 
tion, I never ceased to thank Heaven for her, its best gift. 
Not a moment passed in which I did not consider her a 
blessing from which the chief happiness of my life was 
derivea.” “ 

At about the time of his marriage Marshall settled per- 
manently in Richmond. He seemed to have preferred 
professional to political life, though he had already been 
once elected to the Virginia Assembly, and soon after his 
removal to Richmond was elected for the second time. 
He here firmly advocated an effective and permanent 
union of the States under the Federal Government, and 
his speeches in favor of the Constitution, made in the 
Virginia Convention, were marked by great clearness, 
vigor and power. In the early years of the government 
under the Constitution, he gave hearty support to the 
administrations of Washington and of Adams, maintain- 
ing, at the same time, a place in the front rank of the Vir- 
ginia bar, then filled with eloquent, learned and cultured 
advocates. 

Passing rapidly over a few years, during which he 
either was offered and declined, or accepted and filled 


-suecessfully, several important posts under the Federal 


Government, serving, for example, as Envoy-extraordinary 
to France, Representative in Congress from Virginia and 
Sécretary of State in Adams’s administration, we reach the 


‘year 1801, in which he was appointed Chief-justice upon 
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the resignation of Ellsworth. He was at this time forty- 
five years old, tall and slender, yet somewhat ungraceful. 


peculiar difficulty, demanding the examination of an im- 
mense mass of manuscript. It was executed with scru- 
pulous fidelity, and has taken high rank as being full, ac- 
curate and impartial, though greater warmth and liveli- 
ness of style would have made it more popular. It has 
been well called ‘‘the work of a jurist, not of an artist.” 

At Chief-justice Marshall's accession the Constitution 
was twelve years old; written constitutions were a nov- 
elty, and the whole science of constitutional law was yet 
to be construed. Upon the Supreme Court, and largely 
upon the Chief-justice, devolved the task of explaining 
the organic law, defining the relative bounds of State and 
National authority, and determining the questions be- 
, tween the two sovereignties. The opinion of the court in 
‘these constitutional cases was generally written by the 
Chief-justice, and it is said that in one of them only he 
had not the concurrence of a majority of the court in his 
view. How honorably his duty was performed may be 
best explained by condensing one of Justice Story’s glow- 
ing pages: 

“ Let it be remembered that in the course of his judicial life nu- 
merous questions have been constantly before the court, where thera 
was neither guide nor authority, but all was to be worked out by 
general principles. Let it be remembered that texts which scarcely 
cover the breadth of a finger have since been interpreted and ex- 
plained by commentaries which are expanded into volumes. Let 
it be remembered that the highest learning, genius and eloquencs 
of the bar have been employed to ‘aise doubts and fortify objec- 
tions, that State sovereignties have stood impeached in their legis- 
lation, and that rights of the most momentous nature have been 
suspended on tho issue. Let these things be remembered, and 
who does not perceive that the task of expounding the Constitution 
demanded superhuman abilities ; demanded a mind in which vast 
reeches of thought should be combined with patience of investiga- 
tion, sobriety of judgment, fearlessness of consequences and mas- 
tory of,the principles of interpretation, to an extent rarely belonging 


In earlier life he was called ‘‘ negligent” in dress ; but | to the most gifted of our race. How this gigantic task was met and 
‘‘simple and neat” is the description given of his attire | executed let the profession, let the public decide. ~ I confess myself 


by one who was accustomed to see him daily on the bench. 
His manner as presiding judge won universal praise. _ No 
sophistry could mislead him, no persistency shake his 
firmness, no dullness or folly impair his patience. - His 
keen, well-disciplined mind grasped each subject with 
facility, analyzed it clearly, and quickly reached a logical 
and definite conclusion. His courtesy in listening was 
unvarying, yet he never failed to uphold the dignity of 
the court. Once, when a tedious advocate was reiterating 
familiar principles, the Chief-justice interrupted him with 
the affable expostulation: ‘‘ Mr. I think this is 
unnecessary. There are some things which a court con- 
stituted as this is may be presumed to know.” He fre- 
quently made use of the phrase ‘‘It is admitted,” so that 
Daniel Webster once remarked: ‘‘ When the Chief-justica 
says ‘It is admitted,’ I am prepared for a bomb that will 
demolish all my points."” No one thought him suscepti- 
ble of being influenced by popular clamor. There is a 
story that, after the trial of Aaron Burr, over which he 
presided, and which resulted in an acquittal, some 
thoughtless person asked William Wirt, one of the coun- 
sel for the prosecution : ‘‘ Why did you not tell Chief- 
justice Marshall that the people of America demanded a 
conviction ?” ‘Tell him that!” exclaimed Wirt. ‘“T 
_ would as soon have gone to Herschel and told him that 
the moon had horns, as a reason why he should draw her 
with them.” F 
Though devoted to his judicial duties, Marshall studied 
deeply in other branches. Having taken an active part 
in the Revolution, he collected material for a great 
national work. 
‘Marshall's Life of Washington,” in five octavo vol- 
umes, issued between 1804 and 13807, was a work of 


unable to find language sufficiently expressive of my admiration 
and reverence of his transcendent genius. I have constantly felt 
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the liveliest gratitude to that beneficent Providence which created 
him for the age, that his talents might illustrate the law, his vir- 
tues adorn the bench, and his judgments establish the perpetuity 
of the Constitution of his country.”—From Story’s address on Chief- 
justice Marshall, October, 1835. 

When Chief-justice Marshall had reached seventy-four 
years of age he was elected to the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention of 1829. The reverence and affection with 
which he was regarded there by men of all parties was 
very marked. His gentleness, sincerity and wisdom, with 
his known purity of life, won loving respect even from 
those who differed with him in opinion. When he spoke 
every one was eager to listen. 

_ To his latest years he maintained his winning simplicity 
and courtesy. His residence continued at Richmond ; the 
house being unpre- 
tending, though 
surrounded with 
ample grounds. He 
annually visited his 
native county, Fau- 
quier, where he 
owned a farm. 
Quoits was a favor- 
ite game with him. 
A visitor there re- 
lates that he saw an 
old man _ emerge 
from the forest 
bringing an im- 
mense pile of fiat 
stones. Stepping 
briskly to the com- 
pany who were 
gathered for a 
game, he cast the - 
stones upon the 
ground, exclaiming: 
‘There ! There are 
quoits for us all.” 
“Who is that cheer- 
ful old man ?” in- 
quired the stranger; 
and the unexpected 
reply was, ‘‘ Chief- 
justice Marshall.” 

A multitude of 
anecdotes have 
been preserved. A 
traveler through 
Virginia relates that 
just as he reached 
the tavern at Winchester one evening, an old man drove 
to the door and alighted from a gig, both shafts of which 
had been broken and were bound together with withes. 
The traveler supposed the new-comer to be some honest 
farmer of the neighborhood. Simple greetings were ex- 
changed as the two entered the tavern. Three or four 
young lawyers arrived later. In the evening conversation 
among the guests turned upon the truth and value of 
Christianity, and a warm discussion was continued for 
several hours, during which the supposed farmer listened 
with silent attention. At length one of the young lawyers, 
turning to him, exclaimed : ‘‘ Well, old gentleman, what 
do you think of these things ?”’ Nothing could exceed 
the amazement of the company when the ‘‘old gentle- 
man” answered with the most logical and eloquent argu- 
ment any one present had ever heard, in favor of the 
Christian religion. Not a word was said in reply to its 
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clear deductions and sublime pathos. ‘The curiosity of 
the guests, baffled awhile, finally discovered that the elo- 
quent advocate of religion was no less a personage than 
the Chief-justice. 

Marshall was accustomed, when at home in Richmond, 
to visit the market early, and was often seen returning 
homeward carrying his purchases. There is a story that 
one morning a young man, newly settled in Richmond, 
was angrily complaining at the market that there was no 
messenger at hand to carry home for him the turkey he 
had purchased. Marshall asked him where he lived, and 
saying, ‘‘ That is on my way, I will carry it foryou,” added 
the turkey to his own packages. 

“What shall I pay you ?” demanded the young man, 
when they reached his house. ‘‘Oh, nothing, you are 
welcome; it is no 
trouble,” was the 
courteous answer, 
and Marshall went 
briskly on his way. 

“Who is that 
polite old gentle- 
man ?” inquired the 
somewhat aston- 
ished young man. 
“That,” was the 
rather emphatic 
response of a by- 
stander, ‘‘is John 
Marshall, the Chief- 
justice of the United 
States. 

One can fancy the 
crest - fallen aspect 
of the proprietor of 
the turkey, as he 
watched the ‘‘ polite 
old gentleman” 
vanishing in the 
distance. 

During the latter 
part of the Winter 
session of the Su- 
preme Court of 
1835, the health of 
the chief - justice 
was obviously fail- 
ing, although his 
intellectual powers 
remained vigorous. 
Soon after his re- 
turn to Richmond, 
at the close of the term, he was seized with an alarming 
illness. By the advice of friends he was taken to Phila- 
delphia for medical treatment, being accompanied by 
three of his sons, who gave him every care that love could 
suggest, but the end was near, and with full conscious- 
ness and perfect composure, he met the approach of 
death. He had been reared in the Episcopal Church, and 
throughout his life had been a constant attendant upon its 
ministrations, and had manifested an unwavering personal 
religions faith, which did not fail him at life’s close. On 
the evening of July 6th, °1835, he quietly passed from 
earth. His remains were borne to Richmond, where, amid 
tokens of the greatest respect and affection, funeral services 
were performed, and he was buried beside his wife. 

The loss of a man in whom existed such a rare combina- 
tion of gifts awakened universal regret. His characteristic 
modesty is revealed in the following inscription, which, 
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+wo days before his death, he wrote for his monumental 
tablet: 

«John Marshall, son of Thomas and Mary Marshall, was born 
on the 24th of September, 1755; imtermarried with Mary Willis 
Ambler the 3d of January, 1783; departed this life the — day of — 
LB” 

Justice Story, who was for twenty-four years his asso- 
siate on the bench, said that, ‘‘ His proudest epitaph may 
be written in a single line—‘ Here lies the Expounder of 
the Constitution of the United States.’” 

A third inscription is perhaps yet to be drawn. Almost 
immediately after Marshall’s death a fund was contributed 
for the erection of a monument to his memory at Wash- 
ington. The sum originally given being insufficient, it 
was invested for accumulation, and has reached $20,000. 
Congress, in 1881, appropriated another $20,000, and an 
arrangement was made that the appropriation should be 
used for a pedestal, the individual subscriptions for a 
3tatue. The commission for the statue has been awarded 
to William Story, son of the famous Associate-justice. 
The preparation of this monument, half a century after 
Marshall’s death, illustrates how enduring is the fame 
which he attained. 

Roger Brooke Taney was born in Calvert County, Md., 
March 17th, 1777. At the age of eighteen, having com- 
pleted a course of study at Dickinson College, he began 
reading law, with the resolve that he would not go into 
society until he had finished the preliminary studies for 
the profession ; and to this determination he adhered, 
gaining admission to the bar in 1799. For about twenty 
years following he was engaged in practice in Frederick, 
Md., and gained a high place ; though he suffered much 
in early life from nervous agitation, which, he once said, 
he was “never able wholly to conquer.” 

One cause in which he was engaged during this period 
is interesting in the light of subsequent events, as show- 
ing that at the time (1819) he was already sincerely op- 
posed to American slavery, and predicted its utter ex- 
tinction. A Methodist clergyman, Rev. Jacob Gruber, 
while preaching at a camp-meeting to a large audience, 
composed partly of negroes, spoke of slavery as a “ re- 
proach,” and an ‘inhuman and cruel traffic.” He was 
promptly indicted for using language tending to incite 
slaves to insurrection. Mr. Taney, in defending the 
clergyman on his trial, maintained that he had a legal 
right to use such language, as expressing his opinion of 
slavery ; and he himself spoke of that system as a “‘ blot on 
our national character,” which “every lover of freedom 
eonfidently hopes will be effectually, though it must be 
gradually, wiped away.” 

In 1823 Mr. Taney removed to Baltimore, and at once took 
a high position among the most able and talented lawyers 
of the day. He was appointed, in 1827, Attorney-general of 
Maryland, and a few years later Attorney-general of the 
United States. When President Jackson, in 1833, dismissed 
Mr. Duane from the office of Secretary of the Treasury be- 
cause of his, refusal to remove the government deposits 
from the United States Bank, he appointed Mr. Taney to 
fill the vacancy. Mr. Taney immediately issued orders 
that the revenue of the Federal Government thereafter 
collected should be deposited in certain State banks—a 
measure preparatory to the establishment of the Govern- 
ment banking-offices in which it was afterward kept. The 
general financial crisis which followed this change in the 
mode of keeping the Government money was attributed 
by friends of the bank to the withdrawal of confidence on 
the part of the Government implied in the change. But 
the subsequent management of the bank and its final fail- 
Ure led many persons to believe that the distrust was de- 


served, and the withdrawal of the deposits a wise and 
patriotic measure. 

The Senate did not confirm the nomination of Mr. 
Taney as Secretary of the Treasury, and when, s little 
later, he was named for Associate-justice of the Supreme 
Court, that nomination was “indefinitely postponed.” 
He therefore returned to private life for the time being. 
But on the death of Chief-justice Marshall in 1835, the 
political character of the Senate having changed mean- 
while, the nomination of Taney as Chief-justice was con- 
firmed, and he took his seat on the bench in Janusry, 
1837. There was no actual Chief-justice during the year 
1836, but Justice Story, as the senior Associate, appears, 
from the reports of the period, to have presided. 

Chief-justice Taney’s career, which lasted twenty-nine 
years, was characterized by learning, ability, industry, in- 
tegrity, courtesy ; in short by all the qualities, and in a 
high degree, which the ordinary exercise of judicial func- 
tions requires, There was less of foresight, less sympathy 
with the development and future of American institutions 
than Marshall showed ; there was, however, until toward 
the close of his term, less need of such exceptional quali- 
ties. The court had already determined many funda 
mental principles under which the administration of 
justice could scarcely fail to be somewhat progressive ; 
the course of affairs gave birth to fewer political suits and 
novel questions, and the court was principally occupied 
for nearly a score of years with the duty of steadily déter- 
mining ordinary questions of the meaning of Acts of Con- 
gress, the application of principles of commercial law, 
and the administration of State laws between citizens of 
different States, so that, while the reports of the court 
during Chief-justice Taney’s time present fewer striking 
and remarkable decisions than those of Marshall’s day, 
yet they are oftener useful to the practitioner. 

The most noteworthy instance of a spirit of progressive 
development in jurisprudence during the period, is a 
course of decisions by which admirality and maritime 
law, which in former years had been limited to affairs oc- 
curring at sea, or upon waters actually influenced by the 
tides, was extended over all navigable lakes and rivers, in 
short, over all waters ‘‘upon which vessels float and 
navigation successfully aids commerce.” This was a most 
important and beneficial advance in the law. Chief-just- 
ice Taney gave no opinion in the first of these decisions ; 
in a second one he wrote a cordial and hearty concur- 
rence in the new doctrine. But the spirit of his adju- 
dications was not, upon the whole, progressive, and 
several questions involving the relative powers of the 
State and the Federal Governments were decided in ways 
indicating more appreciation of State rights, and a less 
hearty and hopeful confidence in the national character 
of the Government than were shown in Marshall’s time. 
Steadiness, safety and conservative caution are the quali- 
ties for which Taney’s administration of the office is chiefly 
to be praised. 

About the year 1854 the whole country was thrown into 
a fever of excitement in regard to territory which, by the 
Missouri Compromise had been reserved for free institu- 
tions, but which the Kansas-Nebraska Act of Congress 
declared might be made either free or slave territory at 
the choice of the settlers. The contest which ensued for 
the control of this new but rapidly filling region of 
country, and the anxiety of the people both North and 
South as to the ultimate decision, and the future character 
of the States which should one day be created, were ex- 
treme. 

Tt was in the midst of this storm that Chief-justice 
Taney, with the majority of the Supreme Court, gave the 
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famous decision in the ‘‘Dred Scott Case.” The sub- 
stance of it was that negroes were not a portion of the 
citizens of the United States, and that Congress had not 
power to exclude slavery from territory which the Federal 
Government, by the efforts and treasure of the whole 
people, had acquired. The foundation of this opinion was 
historic. The Chief-justice showed that at the time when 
the Declaration of Independence was made and the Con- 
stitution was adopted, negroes, whether slave or free, were 
regarded as an inferior race. And he argued that they 
were not included in the term ‘“‘ people,” as used in those 
documents, and that the guarantees of popular rights 
given in the Constitution, did not extend to the colored 
race, but amelioration of their condition must come from 
the local legislatures, and was beyond the power of 
Congress. A more minute and accurate analysis of the 
view might be tedious. But it ought to be frankly stated 
that his opinion was undoubtedly conscientious, and that 
his personal sentiments are known to have been humane 
and kindly. He did not use the expression that ‘negroes 
had no rights which the white man was bound to respect,” 
as a personal opinion, or as a statement of existing law, 
but employed it to describe the general state of public 
sentiment a hundred years previously, in the light of 
which, he thought—and many statesmen and lawyers of 
the day agreed with him—the Constitution ought to be 
construed. By his addresses as an advocate, by freeing 
his own slaves, and by strong expressions of personal 
feeling, Taney had attested his sympathy with the colored 
race ; it was the constitutional power of Congress over 
the subject which he denied. 

Older readers well know what intense excitement the 
decision produced, and that it was practically reversed by 
the people in the election of President Lincoln in 1860, by 
the results of the war, and by the final adoption of the 
constitutional principle that slavery should exist nolonger 
anywhere throughout the Great Republic. 

During the war a noteworthy illustration of Taney’s 
fidelity to constitutional principles as he understood them, 
occurred in the Merryman case. He issued a writ of 
habeas corpus to review a military imprisonment, and as 
the army officer to whom it was addressed refused to obey 
it, on the ground that the habeas corpus had been sus- 
pended by authority of the President, the Chief-justice 
rendered a formal opinion adverse to the power of the 
executive to suspend the writ, and directed that the 
papers and opinion should be transmitted to President 
Lincoln. The latter, however, adhered to his position. 

The death of Chief-justice Taney occurred in October, 
1864, after he had reached his eighty-eighth year, and had 
held the office for nearly twenty-nine years. 

The account of Chief-justice Chase may be briefer, both 
because his term was shorter, and because—it being more 
recent — the leading facts are more familiar. Salmon 
Portland Chase was born at Cornish, N. H., January 13th, 
1808. Before he was ten years old, his father died, but 
his mother, althongh her means were scanty and her 
family large, exerted herself to give him every opportunity 
of education and to impress his mind with the highest 
principles. For two or three years he studied under the 
direction of an uncle, then Bishop of Ohio. He next 
took the course at Dartmouth College, where he was 
graduated in 1826, at the age of eighteen. He spent the 
four years following at Washington, in the office of the 
celebrated William Wirt, then Attorney- general, being 
admitted to the bar in 1829. His early practice was in 
Cincinnati, where he rapidly acquired reputation. 

Mr. Chase took an early stand in opposition to slavery, 
and maintained, both in the courts and as a citizen, the 


cause of the colored race in the successive anti-slavery 
movements of the times. As a leading advocate of. free 
institutions, he was, in 1849, elected to the United States 
Senate, where he steadily advocated those principles which 
later resulted in the formation of the Republican party. 
He served for two terms as the Governor of Ohio, and was 
in 1860 re-elected to the Senate at Washington, but in 
March, 1861, by invitation of President Lincoln, he became 
Secretary of the Treasury. Here his ability in the ad- 
ministration of the national finances was of the greatest 
value and importance in the success of Lincoln’s Adminis- 
tration and the prosecution of the war. A difference of 
opinion between himself and the President in regard to 
filling an important office led to his resigning the Secre- 
taryship, but the fact of his being nominated a few months 
later as Chief-justice, to succeed Taney, showed that the 
President highly esteemed the character and abilities of 
the former Secretary. 

During the eight years through which he served as 
Chief-justice, the suits and questions arising from the 
civil war were prominent in the business of the court, 
hence he had to grapple with, legal problems whose nov- 
elty and difficulty were intensified by political rancor. It 
also became his duty, under the Constitution, to preside 
over the deliberations of the Senate at the trial of the 
impeachment of President Johnson. An incident of this 
trial illustrates his self-possession and calmness. A dis- 
cussion arose touching the right of the Chief-justice to 
give his opinion on questions arising from time to time, 
whieh resulted in a motion that the Senate retire for con- 
sultation on the point. The vote taken on this motion 
stood: yeas, 25; nays, 25. He announced the result, 
adding, calmly : ‘‘ The Chief-justice votes in the affirm- 
ative. The Senate will retire for conference.” The grave 
dignity with which he thus exercised the right to vote, 
and the promptness with which he descended from his 
seat to precede the Senators in retiring to the conference- 
room, quite confounded the purpose of those who were 
intending to question his right to vote at all. - 

Incessant labor had overtasked the strength of the vig- 
orous and stalwart judge, and on August 17th, 1870, he 
suffered an attack of paralysis, from which, however, he 
so far recovered as to resume his duties with unimpaired 
power. But in the Spring of 1873 his health manifestly 
failed. On the first day of the session of the court (in 
April) he relinquished his official seat to his venerable as- 
sociate, Justice Clifford, while he remained sitting near, 
supporting his exhausted head upon his hand. On May 
6th, at New York City, he had a second stroke of paraly- 
sis, and on the day following he died. 

Chief-justice Morrison Remick Waite, who was ap- 
pointed to succeed Chase, and who still holds the office, 
is a native of Lyme, Conn., where he was born November 
29th, 1816. He entered Yale College at about seventeen, 
and was graduated in 1837, with honor, in a Class which 
included many who have become distinguished. He be- 
gan his legal studies in the office of his father, Henry 
M. Waite, then Chief-justice of Connecticut, and com- 
pleted them under Samuel M. Young, a prominent prac- 
titioner in Maumee City, Ohio. On being admitted te 
the bar he became partner with Mr. Young, and in 185@ 
the firm removed to Toledo. Later, Mr. Waite took a 
younger brother into partnership. 

Mr. Waite pursued professional labors quietly but vig- 
orously, and soon became a leading counselor, being dis- 
tinguished for ability to discern the importance of minute 
details of a cause. Though not active in politics, he was 
in 1849 elected a member of the Ohio Legislature, and in 
1862 was nominated (though not elected) to Congress as a 
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supporter of the war poticy of Mr. Lincoln’s administra- 
tion. In 1872 he was associated with Messrs. Caleb Cush- 
ing and William M. Evarts in the presentation of the 
American cases before the arbitration held at Geneva to 
decide upon the demands of the United States to be re- 
imbursed by Great Britain for the injury done to Ameri- 
can commerce by the Alabama and other rebel privateers. 
He was nominated by President Grant to succeed Chase, 


and the nomination received cordial approval and was 
unanimously confirmed. He took the oath of office on 
March 4th, 1874. 


IRISH HUMOR. 


Tr is impossible to walk in Dublin for half an hour 
Without hearing sarcastic drollery and emphatic use of 
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figurative speech ; for the Irishman’s wit is on his tongue, 
and himself an eloquent, an imaginative, and a humorous 
person. Even poverty appears no particular bar to his 
hilarity and good-humor, although a vast amount of char- 
acteristic indifference and recklessness is but too often 
prevalent amongst the lower classes. It is noticeable, 
too, that however much they may be attached to their 
native soil, they form, perhaps, next to Germany, by far 
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the greatest portion of the human family who enter the 
emigration movement. The facilities, however, for cariy- 
ing out this laudable design, some years ago, appear to 
have had certain drawbacks in the way of ship accommo- 
dation ; for we read that a jolly set of Irishmen, boon- 
companions and sworn brothers, had made up their mind 
to leave the ‘‘ old sod ” and vend their way to ‘‘ Ameriky.” 
They were five in number—two Paddies, one Murphy, 
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ene Dennis, and one Teague. It so happened that the 
vessel they were to go in could only take four of them. 
At length honest Teague exclaimed : * Arrah! I have it. 
We'll cast lots to see who shall remain.” 

But one of the the Paddies vowed that it was anything 
but ‘‘jonteel’ to do that sort of thing. ‘‘ You know, 
Teague,” he said, ‘‘that I am an arithmatician, and I can 
work it out by subtraction, which is a great deal better. 
But you must all agree to abide by the figures.” 

All having pledged themselves to do so, Pat proceeded : 
“« Well, then, take Paddy from Paddy you can’t, that’s 
very certain; but take Dennis from Murphy is easy 
enough, and you will find that Teague remains. By my 
faith, Teague, my jewel, and it’s you that'll have to stay 
behind.” 

Poor Teague was therefore bound to acquiesce in this 
remarkably novel decision. 

When emigration has not been resorted to, we discover 
our enterprising neighbor equally anxious to take his 
place in filling up the ranks of the army ; in fact, like 
young Norval, to follow to the field his warlike lord— 
with, however, this difference, if we may credit the follow- 
ing statement, to act differently on an emergency as the 
case might require ; for we have it on record that an Irish- 


man being about to join a company in the Confederate 
army during the last war, was questioned by one of the 
officers : 

“Well, sir, when you get into battle, will you fight or 
run?” ‘An’ faith,” replied the Hibernian, ‘‘I’l] be 
afther doin’ as the majority of ye does.” It must not be 
understood by this that Pat is deficient in military 
courage ; he merely acts under orders ; leave him to his 
own moral resources, and the result is entirely different. 

Although boxing, an English mode of self-defense, is 
not promoted as a science in Ireland, we have it upon 
good authority that our Hibernian friend, out of pure 
love, will take an inward pleasure in occasionally knock- 
ing down his most intimate acquaintance by a different 
process, and even deem it an especial honor to be knocked 
down himself. Take the following: An Irish laborer who 
was in the employment of an English gentleman residing 
in Ireland, was on one occasion proceeding to a fair, held 


|; annually at a neighboring village, when his master en- 


deavored to dissuade him from his design. ‘‘ You always, ’ 
said he, ‘‘come back with a broken head ; now, stay at 
home to-day, Darby, and I'll give you five shillings.” 
“I'm for ever and all obliged to your honor,” was the 
reply ; ‘‘but does it stand to rason,” he added, at the 
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same time flourishing his shillalah over his hend—‘‘ does 
it stand to rason that I'd take five shillings, or even five- 
and-twenty, for the grate bating I’ll get to-day ?” Darby 
could not forego such an excellent chance of getting 
stretched ! 

In repartee also, an Irishman is thoroughly equal to 
the occasion ; the joy of retaliation being a marked feature 
so characteristic of their race. On one occasion, Judge 
Porter, a popular Irish magistrate, in pronouncing the 
sentence of the court, said to a notorious drunkard : ‘‘ You 
will be confined in jail for the longest period the law will 
allow, and I sincerely hope you will devote some portion 
of the time to cursing whisky.” ‘‘ By the powers, I will !” 
was the answer; ‘‘ and Porter too.” 

At another time, a steamboat passenger, not finding his 
handkerchief readily, somewhat suspiciously inquired of 
an Irishman who stood beside him if he had seen it, and 
insinuated a charge of theft. But afterward finding the 
said article in his hat, he began to apologize. ‘‘ Oh,” 
said Pat, ‘‘ don’t be afther saying another single word ; it 
was a mere mistake, and on both sides too. You took me 
for a thief, and I took you for a jintleman.” 

On the other hand, the evidence sometimes given in a 
court of law, more often than not, fully corroborates the 
old familiar saying, ‘‘ Hear one side, and you will be in 
the dark ; but listen to both parties, and all will be clear.” 
An example will perhaps illustrate this. 

“Pray, my good man,” said a judge to an Irishman, 
who was & witness on a trial, ‘‘ what did pass between you 
and the prisoner? “Oh, then, plase your lordsbip,” 
said Pat, ‘‘ sure I sees Phelim atop of the wall. ‘Paddy!’ 
says he. ‘What? says I. ‘Here,’ says he. ‘ Where ?’ 
says I. ‘Whisht!’ says he. ‘Hush!’ says IL And 
that’s all, plase your lordship.” 

The following is an instance of that gallantry and polite- 
ness which is inherent in every true-born Irishman. It is 
pleasant, indeed, to record the fact that, so sensitive is his 
nature—often mistaken for pride—that he is said to feel 
every sensibility wounded, were those whom he had 
treated kindly to offer any remuneration beyond that of 
showing that they were grateful. A sudden gust of wind 
took a parasol from the hand of its owner, and before one 
had a chance to recollect whether it would be etiquette to 
catch such an article belonging to a lady to whom he had 
never been introduced, a lively Emeralder dropped his 
hod of bricks, caught the parachute in the midst of its 
gyrations, and presenting it to the fair loser with a low 
bow, said: ‘‘ Faith, madam, if you were as strong as you 
are handsome, it wouldn’t have got away from you.” 
““Which shall I thank you for first ; the service or the 
compliment ?” asked the lady, smilingly. ‘‘Troth,madam,” 
said Pat, touching the brim of his hat, “‘ that look of your 
beautiful eye thanked me for both.” 

Again, when Pat undoubtedly sees his mistake, he is 
said to be one of the first to make an ample apology, as 
was evidenced by an Irish lawyer in a neighboring county, 
who, having addressed the court as ‘‘ gentlemen,” instead 
of *‘yer honors,” after he had concluded, a brother of the 
bar reminded hini of his error. He immediately rose and 
apologized thus : ‘‘ May it plase the coort, in the hate of 
debate I called yer honors, gentlemen. I made a mistake, 
yer honors.” The speaker then sat down, and we hope 
the court was satisfied. ‘ 

Another instance may be quoted, in which a warm- 
hearted but rather irritable Irishman asserted that he had 
Seen anchovies growing upon the hedges in the West 
Indies. An Englishman present said that was totally im- 
Possible, 

“By the powers, but it is perfectly true, sir.” said he. 


‘*But as you doubt my word, it is necessary that you 
should do me the honor of burning a little powder with 
me.” 

They accordingly met with pistols, and the Englishman 
was wounded mortally, and as he lay dying on the ground, 
his adversary gently bent over his prostrate form, and 
whispered: ‘‘ By the blessed St. Patrick, sir, and you 
were very right, and Iam quite wrong; for I recollect 
now they were not anchovies, but capers.” 

Occasionally, however, when Pat will not admit being 
in the wrong, he speaks his mind regardless of conse- 
quences. A story is told of an occurrence at a provincial 
theatre in Ireland, where Macready was personating Vir- 
ginius. In preparing for the scene in which the body of 
Dentatus is brought on the stage, the manager called to 
the Irish attendant—his property-man—for the bier. Pat 
responded to the call at once, and soon appeared with a 
full, foaming pot of ale—but was received with a string of 
anathemas for his confounded stupidity. ‘‘The bier, you 
blockhead ! thundered the manager. ‘And sure, isn’t 
it here ?” exclaimed Pat, presenting the highly polished 
quart measure. ‘Not that, you stupid fellow! I mean 
the barrow for Dentatus.” ‘Then why don’t*you call 
things by their right name ?” said Pat. ‘Who would 
imagine for a moment you meant the barrow, when you 
called for beer ?” 

We might perhaps go to a considerable length with 
regard to traveling by car or otherwise, as public convey- 
ances generally, no matter where, afford an extensive field 
for observation and amusement, but a ride on an Irish car 
caps the lot for boisterous fun. If we expect that gravity 
of deportment which so particularly distinguishes our own 
drivers, we shall possibly be undeceived before we have 
accomplished the first half-mile of our journey ; added to 
which, may be the probability that we are so tickled with 
the native humor of the driver himself, as he turns round 
on his seat to address us, that we may occasionally be shot 
lightly out by the roadside before reaching our proper 
destination. 

‘TI engaged,” said a ourly lawyer, ‘‘a chaise at Galway 
to conduct me some few miles into the country, and had 
proceeded some distance, when it came to a sudden 
standstill at the beginning of a rather steep incline, and 
the coachman leaping tothe ground, came to the door and 
opened it. ‘‘What are you at, man? This is not where 
I ordered you tostop. Has the animal jibbed ?” “‘ Whisht, 
yer honor, whisht !” said Paddy, in an undertone. ‘I’m 
only desaving the sly waste. 1’ll just bang the door, and 
the crafty ould cratur will think he’s intirely got rid of 
yer honor’s splindid form, and he’ll be at the top of the 
hill in no time.” 

These men, it is almost needless to say, seem to possess 
the blessing of an active mind and a marvelous range of 
faculties, which are invariably employed in giving whole- 
some enjoyment to others. On one occasion, a gentleman 
requested the driver of a jaunting-car to drive quicker. 
“That's jist what I’ll be afther doing at once, sir; for we 
are going through a rather lively neighborhood, and if a few 
bricks and stones should fly about, or any scrimmage takes 
place, you immadiately drop down quick behind me.” “T 
certainly shall, but I devoutly hope that no such amusing 
pleasantry will take place, as I am on urgent private 
business.” ‘‘Och ! sure, thin, and it can be nothing but 
a love-affair, and may you soon see the beautiful creature 
smile on you like the streaks of a Summer morning.” 

It is related that in the days of sedan-chairs a very fat 
colonel coming home one night out of a theatre, beckoned 
at once to two fellows, who immediately brought their 
chair to him, but while he was endeavoring to squeeze 
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into it, a friend, who was just stepping into his carriage, 
called out : ‘Colonel, I go by your door, and will set you 
down.” He gave one of the chairmen a shilling, and was 
going, when the other, scratching his head, said he hoped 
his honor would give them more. ‘For what, you 
scoundrel, when I never got into your chair?” ‘‘ But,” 
replied Pat, eyeing him from head to foot, ‘‘ consider the 
fright yer honor put us in—consider the fright.” 

Even for the pedestrian there is no escape ; witty say- 
ings, droll remarks and sarcastic replies constantly hover 
around him. A modest fellow accompanied a traveler in 
Wicklow for upward of a mile, and on bidding him good- 
by, asked for a sixpence. ‘‘For what?” inquired the 
gentleman. ‘ What have you done for me ?” ‘ Ah, thin! 
sure, haven’t I been keeping your honor in discoorse ?” 

We will conclude these slight sketches by introducing 
an amusing blunder or two, proverbially termed ‘‘ bulls.” 

On the edge of a small river in the county of Cavan, in 
Ireland, there is—or used to be—a stone with the follow- 
ing inscription cut upon it, no doubt intended for the in- 

formation of strangers traveling that way: ‘‘N.B.—When 
this stone is out of sight, it is not safe to ford the river.” 

But before we laugh at our neighbors, we may re- 
member that even the above is almost if not quite surpassed 
by the famous post erected a few years since by the sur- 
veyors of the Kent roads, in England : ‘“‘ Thisis the bridle- 
path to Faversham. If you can’t read this, you had better 
‘keep to the main road.” We are also reminded of a de- 
bate which took place in the Irish House of Commons in 
1795, on the Leather Tax, in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir John Plunkett, observed, with great em- 
phasis : ‘‘ That in the prosecution of the present war, 
every man ought to give his last guinea to protect the re- 
mainder.” Mr. Vandaleur said : ‘‘ However that might be, 
the tax on leather would be severely felt by the bare- 
footed peasantry of Ireland.” To which Sir B. Roche re- 
plied that ‘‘this could be easily remedied by making the 
underleathers of wood.” 

We take for another example the latter portion of an 
extremely affectionate poetical epistle, addressed to an 
Trish maiden : 

“I’m yours to command, both In weepin’ and laughter; 
I'm awake all the night, that of you I may dhrame; 
I'd hang meself now, if you’d marry me afther; 

And though I may change, I'll be ever the same.” 


Then again, a Dublin advertisement informs us that an 
Irish doctor has taken a honse in Liffey Street, where the 
deaf may hear of him at all hours, but as his blind patients 
see him every day from ten till four, they must come at 
some other time. And the following bill was once pre- 
sented by a farrier to a tradesman in the town: ‘‘Tor in- 
tirely curing your black pony that died, immadiate pay- 
ment is requested of one guinea.” 

The gallant admiral, Lord Howe, amongst other matters, 
makes mertion of one of his crew, an Irishman. ‘The 
fellow,” he says, ‘‘ was particularly brave, and a little too 
fond of a can of grog, yet never omitted to repeat this 
prayer every night before retiring to rest : ‘‘I never mur- 
dered any man, and no man ever murdered me, so God 
bless all mankind” ; and Pat tumbled into his hammock, 
and no doubt slept none the worse for having the benefit 
of a clear conscience. 

An anecdote is also related of a professor, whose pupils 
making too much noise, felt called upon to remind them 
of the fact, and said : ‘‘ Gentlemen, if every one of you 
will do me the favor of remaining perfectly silent for a 
few minutes, we shall be better able to distinguish who 
the individual is that is making the row ”; which is quite 
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equal to # medical report which began thus: ‘‘ There 
exists at the present time a great number of influential 
families in Dublin who have all died of the cholera.” 

Even in the making of a will, these little peculiarities 
will occasionally present themselves: ‘‘I give and be- 
queath to my beloved wife, Bridget, the whole of my pro- 
perty without reserve ; and to my eldest son, Patrick, one 
half of the remainder ; and to Dennis, my youngest son, 
the rest. If anything is left, it may go, together with the 
old cart without wheels, to my sincere and affectionate 
friend Terence M‘Carthy, in sweet Ireland.” 

It is without the shadow of a doubt that all the charm 
of the native is in his pure simplicity. Honest Murphy 
was going to his work early one morning, and was met by 
a friend, who knew that Murphy’s married sister, with 
whorh he lodged, was hourly expected to add another unit 
to the already overcrowded population. ‘‘ Well,” is there 
any news of your sister this morning ?” ‘*Oh, thin,” was 
the answer, “indeed there is, I’m glad to tell you; and 
all’s nicely over; thanks be for that same, anyhow.” 
“‘ And is it a boy ora girl ?” was the eager inquiry. ‘‘Och ! 
by the living powers, now,” said Pat, ‘if I haven’t for- 
gotten to ask whether I am an uncle or an aunt.” 

Another illustration is afforded by the reply of a young 
candidate for the office of teacher. Archbishop Whately 
was endeavoring to elicit the candidate’s idea on the 
market value of labor with reference to demand and 
supply, but being baffled the prelate put a question in 
this simple form: ‘‘If there are in your village two 
shoemakers, with just sufficient employment to enable 
them to live comfortably, or say tolerably, and no 
more, what would follow if a third: shoemaker set up in 
the same village ?” ‘‘ What would follow, sir ?” said the 
candidate. ‘‘ Why, a fight to be sure !” which was likely 
enough, but it was not the reply the reverend prelate 
looked for. 


LADIES’ PASTIMES IN ENGLAND IN THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


Nort long since, an eminent German traveler described 
the fashionable English ladies of the present day as intoler- 
ably dull, prudish and uninteresting, without a spark of 
natural gayety or fun. Such a complaint seems strange, 
and without doubt is founded upon mistaken notions of 
He should have been able to visit 
England in the last century, and then he would perhaps 
have found that the humors of a London season were more 
in accordance with his views of liveliness. Here are some 
pictures which would probably delight him. 

“We have a young lady here,” writes Gray, ‘ that is 
very particular in her desires. I have known some young 
ladies who, if ever they prayed, would ask for some 
equipage or title, a husband or matadores. But this 
lady, who is but seventeen, and has £30,000 to her for- 
tune, places all her wishes on a pot of good ale! When 
her friends, for the sake of her shape and complexion, 
would dissuade her from it she answers with the truest 
sincerity that by the loss of shape and complexion she 
could only lose a husband, whereas ale is her passion.” 

What an acquisition that lady would have been to Hans 
Breitman’s famous ‘‘barty,” and how she would have 
made the “lager beer ” vanish ! 

Here is another picture of maids-of-honor and their 
diversions in the season, among them beautiful, jolly 
Mary Bellenden, represented by her contemporaries as 
“‘the most perfect creature ever known.” In a pleasant 
letter Pope introduces us to a whole bevy of them, 
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“T went,” he says, ‘‘by water to Hampton Court, and 
met the prince, with all his ladies, on horseback, coming 
from hunting. Mrs. Bellenden and Mrs. Lepell took me 
into protection, contrary to the laws against harboring 
Papists, and gave me a dinner, with something I liked 
better—an opportunity of conversation with Mrs. Howard. 
We all agreed that the life of a maiden-of-honor was of all 
things the most miserable, and wished that all women 
who envied it had a specimen of it. To eat Westphalia 
ham of a morning, ride over hedges and ditches on 
borrowed hacks, come home in the heat of the day with a 
fever and (what is worse a hundred times) with a red mark 
on the forehead from an uneasy hat—all this may qualify 
them to make excellent wives for hunters. As soon as 
they wipe off the heat of the day they must simper an 
hour and catch cold in the princess’s apartment ; from 
thence to dinner with what appetite they may ; and after 
that, till midnight, work, walk or think—which way they 
please. Miss Leppell walked with me three or four 
hours by moonlight, and met no creature of any quality 
but the king, who gave audience to the vice-chamberlain 
al] alone under the garden wal).” 

But they could play at high jinks sometimes, and they 
were somewhat hoydenish in their manners, as the follow- 
ing anecdote, humorously told by Walpole to Sir Horace 
Mann, will prove : 

““There has been,” he writes, ‘‘a great fracas at Ken- 
sington. One of the mesdamcs (George I1.’s daughters) 
pulled the chair from under Countess Delorme at cards, 
who, being provoked that her monarch was diverted at 
her disgrace, with the malice of a hobby-horse gave him 


just such another fall. But 
alas! the monarch, like Louis 
XIV., is mortal in the part that 
touched the ground, and was so 
hurt and so angry that the 
countess is disgraced, and her 
German rival (Lady Yarmouth) 
remains in the sole and quiet 
possession of her royal 
master’s favor.” 

The following challenge, is- 
sued by Lady Buttertield, 
proves, too, that the women cf 
the ‘‘ teacup days of patch and 
hoop” could hold their own at 
masculine sports : 

‘This is to give notice to 
all my honored masters and 
ladies, and the rest of my lov- 
ing friends, that my Lady But- 
terfield gives a challenge to 
ride a horse, to leap a horse, 
or run on foot, or holloa, with 
any woman in England seven 
years younger, but not a day 
older, because I won't undervalue 
myself, being now seventy-four 
years of age. My feast will be 
the last Wednesday of this 
month, April, when there will 
be good entertainment for that 
day and all the year after, in 
Wanstead, in Essex.” 

This cartel of defiance to the 
sex was issued annually ; but 
we have never heard that 
there was any Amazon who 
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picked up the gauntlet. It was before the time of ‘‘ Mrs.” 
Thornton, who rode for thousands of guineas and hogs- 
heads of claret at Doncaster and York, and beat even the 
‘* crack” jockey Frank Buckle himself; otherwise Lady 
Butterfield might have found a foewoman worthy of her 
steel in the mistress of the owner of Thornton Royal. 
But the ladies of that time must have been singularly 
simple and unaffected in their tastes, and free-and-easy in 
their manners. When Beau Fielding, a mighty fine 
gentleman, was courting the lady whom he married, he 


THE QUEEN’S MARIE. 


Marre Hamitton’s to the kirk gane, 
Wi’ ribbons on her hair; 

The king thought mair o’ Marie Hamiltda 
Than ony that were there. 


Marie Hamilton’s to the kirk gane, 
Wi’ ribbons on her breast; 

The king thought mair o’ Marie Hamiltén 
Than he listened to the priest. 


Marie Hamilton’s to the kirk gane, 
Wi’ gluves upon her hands; 

The king thought mair o’ Marie Hamiltdn 
Than the queen and a’ her lands. 


She hadna been about the king’s court 
A month but barely one, 

Till she was beloved by a’ the king’s court 
And the king the only man. 


Bhe hadna been about the king’s court 
A month but barely three, 

Till frae a court Marie Hamiltén 
Marie m durst na be. 


The king is to the Abbey gane, 
To pu’ the Abbey tree; 

To scale the babe from Marie’s heart 
But the thing it wadna be. 


O, she has row’d it in her apron, 
And set it on the sea; 

“Gae sink ye or swim ye, bonny bape 
Ye’se get na mair o’ me.” 


Word is to the kitchen gane, 
And word is to the ha’, 

And word is to the noble room 
Amang the ladyes a’, 

That a babe to Marie Hamilton {s born, 
And the bonnie babe’s mist and awa’, 


Scarcely had she lain down again, 
And scarcely fa’n asleep, 

When up there started our gude queen, 
Just at her bed-feet; 

Saying: “Marie Hamilton, where’s your babe? 
For I am sure I heard it greet.” 


“O no, O no, my noble queen! 
Think no such thing to be; 
*Twas but a stitch into my side, 
And sair it troubles me.” 


“Get up, get up, Marie Hamiltdn; 
Get up and follow me; 

For I am going to Edinburgh town, 
A rich wedding for to see.” 


O slowly, slowly raise she up, 
And slowly put she on; 

And slowly rode she out the way, 
Wi’ many a weary groan. 


treated her and her companion, at his lodgings, to a supper 
from the tavern, and after supper they sent out for a 
fiddler—three of them. 

‘Fancy the three,” says Thackeray, “in a great wain- 
scoted room in Covent Garden or Soho, lighted by two 
or three candles in silver sconces, some grapes, and a 
bottle of Florence wine on the table, and the honest 
fiddler playing old tunes in quaint minor keys, as the 
beau takes out one lady after the other anu solemnly 
dances with her !” 


The queen was clad in scarlet, 
Her merry maids all in green, 

And every town that they came to 
They took Marie for the queen. 


* Ride hooly, hooly, gentlemen, 
Ride hooly now wi’ me! 

For never, I am sure, a wearier bird 
Rade in your companie.” 


But little wist Marie Hamiltdn, 
When she rode on the brown, 

That she was ga’en to Edinburgh town, 
And a’ to be put down. 


““ Why weep ye so, ye burgess wives, 
Why look ye so on me? 

O,I am going to Edinburgh town, 
A rich wedding for to see.” 


When she ga’ed up the Tolbooth stairs, 
The corks frae her heels did flee; 
And lang or e’er she came down again, 

She was condemned to dee. 


When she cam’ to the Netherbow port 
She laughed loud laughters three; 
But when she cam’ to the gallows-foot 

The tears blinded her e’e. 


“Yestreen the queen had four Maries, 
The night she'll hae but thrae; 

‘There was Mary Seton and Marie Beaton, 
And Mary Carmichael, and me. 


“O, often have I dressed my queen, 
And put gold upon her hair; 
But now I’ve gotten for my reward 

The gallows to be my share. 


“Often have I dressed my queen, 
And often made her bed; 

But now I’ve gotten for my reward 
The gallows-tree to tread. 


“T charge ye all, ye mariners, 
When ye sail ower the faem, 

Let neither my father nor mother get wit 
But that I’m coming hame, 


“T charge ye all, ye mariners 
That sail upon the sea, 

Let neither my father nor mother get wit 
This dog’s death I’m to dee. 


« Cor if my father and mother got wit, 
And my bold brethren three, 

© mickle wad be the gude red blude 
This day wad be spilt for me. 


“O little did my mother ken, 
The day she cradled me, 
The lands I was to travel in, 

Or the death I was to dee” 


Tr may be remarked, for the comfort of honest poverty, | qualities to reeommend them. This is a weed that will 


that avarice reigns most in those who have but few good | grow only in barren soil, 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tuere are few things more curious in literary history 
than the almost universal opposition the Italian opera 
met with from men of letters on its introduction into this 
country. ‘‘ The taste for Italian music,” says Mr. Elwin, 
whose knowledge of the literature of the eighteenth cent- 
ury is surpassed by no living writer, ‘‘was a standing 
theme for ridicule among the authors of the time, who ig- 
norantly judged the musical by the rules of the literary 
drama.” One of the earliest opponents of the opera was 
Steele. We read in the Tutller, of April 18th, 1709, that 
three days earlier the opera of ‘‘ Pyrrhus and Demetrius” 
had been performed with great success, a piece of news 
which Steele, as a lover of the theatre, deplores with 
energy. The stage, he observes, is ‘‘an entertainment of 
the reason, and all our faculties”; while at the opera 
everything is sacrificed ‘‘to the shallow satisfaction of the 
eyes and ears only”; and he adds, by way of proving 
that the understanding could have no share in the pleas- 
ure, that a great part of the performance was done in 
Italian. About the same time Swift proposed setting up 
a party among the wits to run down the entertainment. 
“The town,” he wrote to Philips, “‘is going mad after a 
new opera. Poetry and good sense are dwindling like 
echo with repetition and voice. A good old lady, five 
miles out of town, asked me t’other day what these up- 
roars were that her daughter was always going to ?” 

It was natural that Colley Cibber should view this 
foreign raid upon his territory with disgust. The under- 
standing that appreciated the ‘‘Nonjuror” and the 
‘¢Careless Husband ”’ was, he thought, likely to be de- 
praved ‘‘by these poetical drams, these gin-shops of the 
stage, that intoxicate its auditors.” A man of a very dif- 
ferent order, and a shrewd critic also, held a similar 
opinion. After saying that operas are too absurd and 
extravagant to be worthy of mention, Lord Chesterfield 
adds: ‘“‘I look upon them as a magic scene, contrived to 
please the eyes and the ears at the expense of the under- 
standing. Whenever I go to the opera I leave my sense 
and reason at the door with my half-guinea, and deliver 
myself up to my eyes and ears.” The Spectator, it is 
almost needless to say, takes up the subject in a similar 
spirit, observing that an opera ‘may be allowed to be ex- 
travagantly lavish in its decorations, as its only design is 
to gratify the senses and keep up an ind>»lent attention in 
the audience.” 

In another paper on the subject the writer professes to 
give a history of the Italian opera from its introduction 
into England, and an amusing history it is. The poet- 
asters of the town, he says, began by laying down the 
principle ‘‘ that nothing is capable of being well set to 
music that is not nonsense,” and so well was this maxim 
received, that Italian operas were immediately translated, 
and as there was no danger of hurting the sense of these 
pieces, the translators often made words of their own in 
order to fit them to the tune, with a total disregard for 
meaning. After this Italian actors were brought on the 
stage, who sang their parts in their own language, while 
the English singers replied in English. This plan soon 
tired the audience, and it was then resolved to produce 
the whole opera in an unknown tongue, which, says the 
essayist, will make future historians suppose that Italian 
wag well understood in England at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. ‘‘One scarce knows,” he adds, 
“‘how to be serious in the confutation of an absurdity 
that shows itself at the first sight. It does not want any 
great measure of sense to see the ridicule of this mon- 


strous practice ; but what makes it the more astonishing, 
it is not the taste of the rabble, but of persons of the 
greatest politeness, which has established it.” 

When Gay wrote his ‘‘Beggar’s Opera,” in which his 
object was to laugh at the importation from Italy, he tells 
Swift that Lord Cobham said he ‘‘ should have printed it 
in Italian over against the English, that the ladies might 
have understood what they read”; a sarcasm directed, of 
course, against the prepossession in favor of a foreign 
tongue. No one probably ever did the musical drama 
more harm than Gay, who called it the outlandish opera, 
and is said to have destroyed its success for a season, to 
the great detriment of Handel. Indeed, despite the mar- 
velous genius of that composer, who, in Mr. Sutherland Ed- 
ward’s judgment, raised the opera to a pitch of excellence 
unequaled elsewhere, that entertainment was then in the 
lowest condition possible—a proof, according to Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, of the fickle temper of the English people. Mrs. 
Delany was aware of this decline, for, while expressing 
her delight at ‘‘Mr. Handel’s new opera, called Richard 
L,” which was performed in the same year as Gay’s bur- 
lesque, she observes: ‘‘I doubt operas will not survive 
longer than this Winter, they are now at their last gasp ; 
the subscription has expired, and nobody will renew it.” 
In another letter she writes: ‘*The Beggar’s Opera en- 
tirely triumphs over the Italian one ; I have not yet seen 
it, but everybody that has seen it says it is very comical, 
and full of humor.” 

In 1745, that is to say, eighteen years after Mrs. Delany’s 
jeremiad, Miss Talbot, writing to Mxs. Carter, makes a 
similar statement. We glean from it that whatever suc- 
cess the opera had previously obtained was due to ballet 
dancing. “TI am sure,” she says, “one lives to no one 
purpose of a rational being all those hours that are spent 
at the modern assemblies ; yet to these all conversation is 
sacrificed ; friendly visits and private parties are things 
gone out of the world; and Handel, onee so crowded, 
plays to empty walls in that opera-house where there used 
to be a constant audience so long as there were any danc- 
ers to be seen.” These remarks on the opera in England 
agree with Dr. Burney’s judgment in Paris, where, he 
says, the sole attractions of the amusement were the 
dancing and decorations. 

In 1759, thirty-two years after Gay’s success, Gold- 
smith terms the opera, as conducted in London, ‘‘a very 
humdrum amusement,” and observes that the performers 
sing to empty benches. ‘‘I know not,” he writes, 
‘‘whether operas can be kept up in England ; they seem 
to be entirely exotic”; but he will not take upon himself 
to determine ‘‘ whether a discontinuance of such enter- 
tainments would be more to the loss or the advantage of the 
nation.” His blame, it will be seen, like most of his pre- 
decessors, is confined to the management of the opera in 
his day, and is not directed against the art itself; but 
Fielding adopts the view of Chesterfield, and in describing 
@ woman incapable of rational conversation, calls her ‘a 
little female thing with a mind as empty of ideas as an 
opera.” 

As time wore on the opera seems to have gained ground, 
and in Fanny Burney’s ‘‘ Cecilia,” that heroine is repre- 
sented as amazed and charmed by the voice, always either 
sweet or impassioned, of Signor Pacchierotti, an opera- 
singer who was a friend of Dr. Burney, and took lessons 
in English from his daughter. ‘‘I like hinmof all things,” 
she writes in her diary ; ‘‘ he is perfeetly modest, humble, 
well-bred and unassuming ... . his countenance is 
extremely benevolent, and his manners infinitely interest- 
ing.” Her flattering estimate of the singer in the novel 
was not above his worth, if we may judge irom a letter 
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written in 1780 by the Rev. Thomas Twining, whose cor- 
respondence has been recently published. Twining had 
not expected to be pleased, having received an unfavor- 
able impression from the friend to whom the letter was 
written. ‘‘I began to hear,” he says, ‘‘ as Descartes would 
have one begin to reason. In his (not Descartes'’s) first 
line of recitative his voice and manner got immediate hold 
of me. I shuffled forward on my seat, and said to myself, 
‘This is superior singing.’ I heard him six times, one of 
which was at Dr. Burney's, in asnug way. I liked him better 
and better, and do think that for taste, spontaneous varia- 


THE QUEEN'S MARIE. 


sion, he is far beyond any 
singer I have heard.” 


is but a brief extract from 


the Country Clergyman’s 
eulogium on Pacchierotti, 
with whom he was also 


much pleased ‘‘as a man 
and a conyersable creature.” 


He loves English, Twining 


the rest 


‘““THERE WAS MARY SETON, AND MARIE BEATON, 
AND MARY CARMICHAEL, AND ME,”—SEE POEM ON PAGE 654, 


writes, and has read Pope. 
Better still, he was, in Dr. 
Burnev’s judgment, as su- | 
perior in courage as in 
talent, and showed no want | 
of nerve at the time of the 
Lord Gordon Riots, when 


“3t of the performers | 


danced ‘‘ with the utmost fear and trembling.” Nine 
years later, when the Opera House was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, we see a revival of the old prejudice in 
Horace Walpole, who says, in writing to Miss Berry : 
‘‘Have you shed a tear over the Opera House, or do you 
agree with me that there is no occasion to rebuild it ? 
The nation has long been tired of operas, and has now a 
good opportunity of dropping them.” This opinion, how- 
ever, might have been the prejudice of old age. At 
seventy-two the voices of singing men and singing women 
cease to charm. With the present age the Italian opera 
entered on a new 
life, but the liter- 
ary illustrations 
we have given will 
probably suffice to 
show how imper- 
fectly it was ap- 
preciated, and how 
strong was the op- 
position it encoun- 
tered during the 
greater part of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


Oup Meruops oF 
Liourine.—Young 
and even middle- 
aged people, ac- 
customed to the 
convenience of the 
modern lucifer- 
match, can scarcely 
imagine the time 
when the tinder- 
box, with its 
clumsy flint and 
steel and broad 
brimstone matches, 
was the only means 
of procuring a 
light. Some peo- 
ple were more 
skillful than others 
in striking a light 
and blowing the 
spark and match to 
a flame ; but often 
on a wintry morn- 


ing it was weary 


tion, delicacy and expres- {| work with the servant who had to kindle the first fire if 
| the tinder happened to be damp, or worn out, or the flint 
This | 


and steel ‘‘in a temper.”’ Indeed, in many houses, a 
rushlight was in some bedroom or other always burnt, so 
that in case of sudden illness, or any disaster, there might 
be alight ready. The rushlight, having, as its name im- 
plies, a rush wick, was about fifteen inches long, and was 
burnt ina huge perforated shade ; it was the ‘‘ farthing 
rushlight.”’ which very poor people were said to use for 
other purposes than a night-light. The picture of a half- 
starved seamstress in her garret would, in those days, 
have been incomplete without the thin rush candle ; but 
its flame was so feeble that I can scarcely fancy any eyes 
could have served to thread a needle by it. 


A viru faith is the best divinity ; a good life, the best 
philosophy ; a clear conscience, the best law ; honesty, 
the Lest policy, and temperence, the best physic. 
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WILL'S LOVE. — 


WILL'S 


By M. G. 


I never thought—or, at least, not until we were married 
several months—that Will married me for my money. I 
was too well pleased with myself to be troubled by such a 
thought. And because he did not woo and win me when I 
was as poor as himself never troubled me either. I was 
too well contented with my good fortune to be doleful 
about the past, and loved my husband so dearly, I did not 
want to find a single flaw in his character. 

His fortune and mine seemed to run diversely, yet well 
for us both. Raised in affluence, and heir expectant to a 
great deal of money, just as he was about to come into its 
possession it slipped away from him without a sign. I 
saw the bitterest portion of my life at commencement. 

Vol. XVI., No. 6—42. 


‘‘, FIGURE HALF-FLUNG ACROSS A BED LIFTS UP ITS HEAD, AND WILL’S HAGGARD EYES LOOK INTO MINE. 
‘ AMY,’ HE CRIES, ‘IN HEAVEN'S NAME, HOW CAME YOU HERE ?’” 


LOVE, 


KENNARD. 

It’s cruel, however, to say that ; for there rises before me 
a handsome, careworn face, of which my own is a counter- 
part, even to the lovely eyes and tender lips—my own 
papa, threadbare and old, but a gentleman, every inch a 
gentleman. One day the loving face was lost behind my 
tears, and I never saw it any more. 

I was left all alone—young, and poor as the deepest 
poverty could make me. It was about this time that I 
fell in love with Will. He and his uncle had just ecme 
back from a long visit abroad, and he often passed me 
in the street, sometimes on foot, sometimes with liveried 
servants and graceful horses. I would look after the 
whirl of dust left in the street and wish I were an heiress— 
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please myself with thoughts of spreading nets for his un- 
suspecting feet. 

Not very long from this time my sun smiled gayly out 
from behind a cloud all lined with gold. Across the 
continent dear papa’s only brother died. Then I learned 
of what vast consequence money is, how people will 
reach over truth and honor for a golden dollar, that will 
one day grow too heavy for their poor fingers to hold ! 
But my claim ‘was best. 

‘Oh, those first bewildering but delightful days when 
I realized that I was very rich ! 

I simply went wild over dressmaking and millinery. I 
was never tired of seeing myself in different costumes, 
and I bought jewels enough to satisfy a savage princess. 
I had neither guardian nor relative to interfere with me 
—nobody to deal with but the comfortable old gentleman 
who handed me over my dividends. To a liberal and 
strong-minded young person no position could have been 
more eminently satisfactory. 

Among other things was a gem of a house that struck 
my fancy—a modern antique affair, with much cathedral 
glass, many gables, and just then half-covered with flower- 
ing vines. It was the last of May that it struck my fancy ; 
in June, when its multitudes of roses were their sweetest ; 
I was its pleased possessor. 

‘It was under these same rose-vines that Will wooed me 
—or I wooed Will. Speaking candidly now, I think it 
was I who was the leading spirit in the matter. I had 
servants and horses. One quiet evening I dashed by Will 
in'the streét. Poor fellow ! in those days he was doing his 
best to make poverty agreeable. I looked back once, and 
saw him plodding along through the dust, and something 
more than dust got into my eyes. 

‘All at once a happy thought struck me. ‘Charlie An- 
derson, one of my friends, must surely know Will. He 
was one of those young men that seem to know every- 
body. Very likely he was down at the cottage now, as 
he had a habit of smoking his cigar under my rose-vines 
about this hotr. 

‘I gave the order to go home, and very soon sprang from 
the carriage in season to save my indolent friend the 
trouble of advancing to my assistance. 

He was lazily puffing a cigar, and making feeble efforts 
to converse with Aunt Bell. Now Aunt Bell deserves a 
special introduction. A better soul never breathed mortal 
breath, nor a more inconvenient on some occasions. My 
feelings in regard to her are inconsistent and varied. 

Sometimes I feel that she is my greatest of all blessings, 
and consequently love her deep and tenderly. At other 
times I view her with abhorrence—look upon her as my 
entire punishment, the only incubus to extravagant hap- 
piness ! 

She is deaf—a little deaf—to all that you wish her to 
understand. She has an inconsistently open ear for all 
that you do not wish her to understand. She holds 
opinions in regard to all things that come within her 
hearing—from the most difficult problems of life down 
to its commonest detail—and then she has the kindest 
heart in the world. 

TI advance and extend two fingers. 

“You are the very person I wish most to see.” 

My lazy friend puts his cigar from him, and inquires 
why he is so much luckier this evening than usual. 

‘« Because I wish you to do me a favor. In other words, 
to please a whim of mine. Fetch that unfortunate friend 
of yours, Will McGregor, here some evening—well, say 
to-morrow evening, to my tennis-party, if the gentleman 
be not engaged.” 

“Certainly, with pleasure.” 


‘* Ostensibly to fling among the shrubbery the balance 
of a cigar, he pauses a little way from me, and softly and 
meditatively whistles a scrap of opera bouffe. 

“Tt is only a whim of mine,’’ I repeat. 

“You are full of whims, my dear,” says Aunt Bell, in a 
grieved voice. 

* * * * * * 

The piazza of Sharon Cottage, June 25th, 18—. Surely 
never was there a night so exquisitely beautiful as this ! 
Over in the east a fair, round moon smiles her sweetest, 
and little stars are faintly peeping forth from the tender 
azure, and a gentle wind makes the sweetest of bouquets 
among the dewy flowers. 

Aunt Bell is doing the honors of the house, while I am 
growing nervous among heaps of finery in my room. I 
scold my maid, and, after various failures, she inquires 
what particular style I wish to affect. 

“IT want to look simple and pretty, Zoie,” I say, half 
ready to cry. 

She takes up a little French dress, simple but perfect 
in its way, as French dresses are prone to be. 

‘* Nothing could be prettier than this,” she says, shaking 
out its snowy folds. 

‘But what shall I wear with it ?” I ask, a few moments 
later. 

She takes a bunch of dying flowers from a vase. 

‘« Wear these.” 

‘But they are faded !”’ I exclaim. 

‘«There are no others,” she replies, crowding them into 
my belt. 

*« Ah, well, I'll do.” 

With a hasty glance at the mirror, that might have well 
satisfied the most vanity-craving heart, I run gayly down- 
stairs, and by. a side-door step on the piazza. 

A hush has fallen over this convivial little party. It 
appears that some one is about to perform upon‘the piano. 
It is as if a zephyr, instinct with the spirit of an exquisite 
song without words, had brushed the keyboard. One 
might swear that behind all this pleading and sobbing 
there was a human heart that had known anguish and ex- 
quisite joy. 

The performer keeps us in this state of ecstasy for—how 
long ? Is it twenty minutes or twenty seconds, or is it the 
better part of a lifetime ? 

A little later I am shaking hands with my friends, and 
soon lazy Charlie Anderson is by my side. 

‘Who was it ?” Linquire, ‘‘ that played so divinely a 
few moments ago ?” 

‘“None other than that lucky fellow, Will McGregor. 
Wait 2 moment where you are ?” 

He slips away, and I wait behind a screen of honey- 
suckle and jolly red trumpet-blossoms. Soon he returns 
with Will McGregor. 

Ialways have blessed my friend in my heart for the 
facetious turn he gave that first meeting, and still more 
deeply did I bless him for leaving us alone ere long, or as 
nearly alone as we could be in that very social company. 

I introduced Will to all the prettiest ladies present, and 
then watched him critically from a distance. But there 
was not much cause for envy. 

Poor fellow !—he was as indifferent as a well-bred 
gentleman could be that had a fair lady to entertain. 

All such evenings slip rapidly away, but that one was 
especially rapid in its movements. There were songs, 
champagne, cigars, polished boards, violins, good stories 
well told and poorly told, and puns that needed support, 
and, dear me! more nonsense than sense, because nobody 
was very much in earnest about anything. I must not 
forget to mention a fée-d-téte between a young lady anda 
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very handsome man, ten years her senior. It occurred 
under a wide-spreading evergreen, that kept up a low 
moaning all the time they were speaking. There were 
parterres of bright flowers, with cunning gaslight devices 
in their midst, and vari-colored lanterns swinging from 
high green boughs, and the girl thought she had never 
known an evening half as sweet—a scene half as lovely. 

The gentleman was more than half foreign, albeit he 

had spent the greater part of his days afar from the land 
of his birth; but the young girl had never set foot on 
alien soil. He told her a great deal of foreign and ele- 
gance, and somewhere in the midst of his words he 
stopped short and looked at her, perplexed and sorrowful. 

“€ You remind me so much of another, that at times the 
likeness is so great it startles me. When you turn your 
face toward me, and lift your eyes, I could almost swear 
you are the same.” 

The girl remembers those words pretty distinctly to this 
day. 

It is late in the night, or, rather early in the morning, 
that I stand on a little balcony leading from my room. 
The stars are growing faint, and the solemn hush has 
fallen on the flower-besprinkled earth that precedes the 
birth of another day. 

I remember of feeling very, very happy, and then a 
thought crossed my mind if dear papa knew how happy 
his child was. Why did a bird cry out sharply from an 
unseen place at that moment, and why did something 
solemn and cold seem to wrap me from head to foot ? All 
at once I grew afraid of the shadows and silence, and 
turned away with something like a shudder and a sigh. I 
fell asleep that morning, not to happy dreams of the future, 
but was wandering with papa once more in the old 
troubled ways. 


* * * * 


Will and I were very quietly married, and, leaving the 
pretty cottage to Aunt Bell’s care, we departed for a long 
tour in Europe. 

I was very happy. As I said in the beginning, I loved 
my husband too dearly to wish to find a single flaw in 
him. I had much rather overlook a thousand than find 
one; and if he seemed a little indifferent to me some- 
times, more fond of gentlemen’s society than I might have 
wished, I did not let it worry me. 

Six months slipped quickly by, and we were enjoying 
the gayeties of Paris. 

We were at a theatre one evening, and so charming was 
it to me, that it appeared nearer akin to heaven than 
earth. 

A small blonde girl was the subject of my especial 
interest. She was dressed to look as much like a butterfly 
as possible, with gauzy wings attached to her dimpled 
shoulders, and her skirts were as gay as they were scant. 
She was very clever and very pretty, and was loudly ap- 
plauded. 

Between the scenes she came outside the curtain to sing 
a little song, happily in English. She was dressed 
modestly, in white, with a little bouquet of dying flowers 
at her belt. 

“See, Will,” I cried, the likeness suddenly striking me, 
‘she looks like me! Don't you think so ?” 

But Will, apparently, did not hear me. 

She sang a verso of a sweet old ballad in charming, 
broken English. Then there was a pause ; we waited for 
her to begin again. She opened her lips to sing, but 
coughed a little, and pressed her handkerchief to her 
mouth. 

Then ashy pallor overspread her face; she glanced 
round the house with terror in her eyes, but seemed to ‘ 


see no one, staggered and would have fallen, had notsome 
one drawn her away. 

The handkerchief she let fall—a wee bit of muslin and 
lace—was wet, and redder than her lips. 

“Will,” I cried, ‘‘oh, Will!” But the place where he 
had sat was empty. “ , 


* * 


Ten o’clock the next day. During all these hours I have 
not seen or heard from Will. Oh, the misery of those 
dreadful hours wherein I have neither siept nor broken 
fast! About this time one of Will’s friends drops in. My 
first words are an inquiry for him. 

‘*He’s quite well, and wishes me to say that he will 
soon return.” 

“But,” I demand, ‘where is he, and why did he leave 
me so suddenly and so mysteriously ?” 

‘I can’t say,” he replies, evidently embarrassed at my 
direct and eager questions. 

He draws a handkerchief from his pocket, and with it, 
unknown to him, lets fall a card—one of Will’s cards. I 
snatch it from the floor, and eagerly read the few lines 
scrawled in Will’s hand upon it. Then, without a word, 
I strike the bell. 

“‘What are you going to do?” asks the gentleman, 
hastily. 

“Tam going to Will.” 

‘Oh, no, no !” he cries, with terror in his voice. ‘It 
would be the height of nonsense and folly for you to do 
that. He may be here before you leave the house.” 

“And he may not before a dozen hours. Don’t you see, 
sir, that I am nearly dead with anxiety, and that I cannot 
bear it any longer ?” 

‘But I tell you it’s folly—folly for you to go there——” 

But before the sentence is finished I am in my dressing- 
room, the doors shut. 

We drive to a portion of the city I am unfamiliar with— 
scarcely an aristocratic portion, I should say; finally we 
stop before a white and gilded building—a hotel, I think. 
I go up many stairs, pass through many corridors, and at 
last, nearly breathless, push open a door without knock- 
ing, and enter a room whose shutters are so closely drawn, 
I cannot for a moment make out its inmates. 

Then a figure half-flung across a bed lifts up its head, 
and Will’s haggard eyes look into mine. 

‘* Amy,” he cries, coming toward me, ‘in Heaven’s 
name, how came you here ?” 

He seems irresolute for a moment whether I should 
remain or go, and in that moment my eyes grow accur- 
tomed to the twilight, and I discern something slendcr 
and rigid upon the bed. ; 

A kind of horror seizes me—who can feel otherwise when 
gazing on a face of clay ?—and an impulse draws me closer 
to it. 

Golden hair is streaming over the pillow—the same that 
I saw in the gas-lit theatre last night! There are white 
roses, dewy and sweet, within reach of her quiet Lands, 
and white roses on her pillow. 

‘“Come away, Amy,” says Will, impatiently. ‘‘ Why, in 
Heaven’s name, did you come here at all ?” 

* * * * * * 

That was six years ago, reader, and one can forget and 
forgive s great deal in six years. The roses at Sharon 
Cottage are larger, I think, and sweeter than I ever knew 
them to be before. Paris is a long way from here, and my 
Will is a good and loving husband. 


Peorte seldom improve when they have no other 
model but themselves to copy after. 
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Tue execution of Chester Dixon, convicted of murder 
at a recent term of the Circuit Court of the Choctaw 
Nation, took place in the presence of but a small number 
of people. Chester Dixon, the murderer, was a young, 
full blooded Choctaw, about seventeen years of age. He 
was subject to fits, during which he often lost control of 
himself. He was, aside from the malady, considered 
rather a bright boy. 

Dixon lived with his mother and stepfather, about five 
miles from Atoka. Their nearest neighbors were an 
Indian known as Washington, and Martha, his wife. 

One afternoon, about a year ago, Washington returned 
from Atoka, and found that s horrible murder had been 
committed. The body of his wife lay in ghastly fragments 
on the floor of his cabin. The head was severed from 
the body, and several terrible gashes had been inflicted 
with an ax. The bloody instrument of butchery lay be- 
side the bleeding victim. 

The alarm was given, and it was discovered that Dixon 
was seen issuing from the fated house, covered with 
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blood. He was arrested, but stoutly denied the killing. 
He was tried according to the Choctaw law by a ccm- 
petent jury. He was found guilty, and was sentenced to 
be shot on a certain day, at noon. He was allowed to 
go home from the court-room unrestrained, except by his 
parole of honor to be at the court-house at Atoka at the 
hour appointed for his execution. 

Choctaw laws provide for no appeal, else his case would 
have been reconsidered, for after his conviction he was 
attacked with a fit, which proved conclusively that ke 
was subject to temporary aberration, during which it is 
presumed he was irresponsible for his actions. His at 
torney during the trial had not made any such plea, and 
the sentence of death having been prenounced, it was un- 
alterable. 

Dixon came to Atoka with his stepfather for the pur- 
pose of ordering his coffin. He had his measure taken, 
and without the least appearance of concern gave the 
orders for the disposition of his body. 

On the morning of the execution, about one hundred 
persons, most of whom were white, gathered about the 
court-house to witness the event. Up to within half an 
hour of the appointed 
time Dixon had not 
appeared. A reporter 
asked his companion 
whether there was 
not some likelihocd 
of the prisoner break- 
ing his parole. 

“Tf he is alive ‘he 
will be here within 
ten minutes, just as 
sure as the sun 
shines.” 

Scarcely had the 
words been spoken 
when a murmur of 
“Here he comes!” 
was heard on all 
sides, and there rode 
up a young fellow, 
slight of build, tall 
and straight, but 
rather awkward in his 
movements. 

Alighting from his 
pony, the boy ap- 
proached a little knot 
| of Indian women who 
were gathered about 
a blazing log. With- 
out giving any atten- 
tion to those about 
him, he sat down by 
a stump, and hang- 
ing down his head, he 
seemed lost in medi- 
tation. 

Presently a vener- 
able old Indian ap- 
proached the boy and 
spoke to him in Choc- 
taw, bidding him, as 
the interpreter said, 
to meet his fate as 
became a Choctaw 
brave ; to remember 


that nothing but his 
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life would atone for the life he had taken, and not to 
make the expiration grudgingly, but to meet his death 
feeling that his people had done justice in condemning 
him. 

While the old man was talking, Dixon held his head 
down, but at the conclusion looked up, held out his hand, 
and in the hearty grasp he gave the old man’s hand, 
seemed to imply that he would not falter, and he never 
did, throughout all. 

Several men and women then came up and shook hands 
with him. He looked up at each one with a glance of 
recognition, but never spoke a word. 

At about a quarter of twelve o’clock the sheriff, Will- 
iam Nelson, brought the doomed boy an entire change of 
clothing, which he put on. While Dixon was dressing 
for the grave eager eyes watched his every motion, to dis- 
cover, if possible, the least sign of emotion; but he ad- 
justed every button without a sign of tremor ; he then sat 
down on a blanket while his mother combed his hair. 

The sheriff then announced that the time had come. 
Dixon arose and walked to the spot pointed out by the 
officer, and stood facing the coffin. His stepfather held 
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his right hand, and his cousin supported him on the left. 
The same old man who had spoken to Dixon before now 
made a mark with charcoal upon the boy’s breast, just 
over the heart, and spoke a few words of encouragement. 
The sheriff then bound a handkerchief over Dixon’s eyes, 
commanded him to kneel, and immediately thereafter 
beckoned to a man who had until then kept out of sight. 
This was Abner Woods, a cousin of the condemned. 
Dixon had chosen him to do the shooting. ; 

Abner advanced, and, taking his position about five 
paces from the boy, he leveled his Winchester rifle, took 
steady aim, and fired. The ball went to the mark. Al- 
most simultaneously with the report of the rifle Dixon 
fell forward, uttered a groan, and died without a struggle. 

The mother of the dead boy took charge of the remains, 
which were buried by a few friends. 

The entire proceedings passed off without a semblance 
of excitement. Everything was conducted properly and 
decorously. As contrasted with the civilized (?) mode of 
punishment, the Choctaw method is more humane, more 
effective, and is more likely to deter others from capital 
offenses. 


THE SUMMER SEA. 


I ray upon the headland height, and listened 
To the incessant sobbing of the sea 
In caverns under me, 
And watched the waves, that tossed and fled and glistened, 
Until the rolling meadows of amethyst 
Melted away in mist. 


Then suddenly, as one from sleep, I started; 
For round about me all the sunny capes 
Seemed reopled with the shapes 
Of those whom J had known in days departed, 
Appareled in the loveliness which gleams 
On faces seen in dreams, 


4 moment only, and the light and glory 

Faded away, and the disconsolate shore 
Stood lonely as before; 

And the wild roses of the promontory 

Around me shuddered in the wind, and shed 
Their petals of pale red. 


‘Oh, give me back!” I cried, ‘‘the vanished splendors, 
The breath of morn and the exultant strife, 
When the swift stream of life 
Bounds o’er its rocky channel, and surrenders 
The pond, with all its lilies, for the leap 
Into the unknown deep.” 


And the sea answered, with a lamentation, 
Like some old prophet wailing, and it said: 
“Alas! thy youth is dead! 


It breathes no more—its heart has no pulsation; 
In the dark places, with the dead of old, 
It lies forever cold !” 


Then said I: “ From its consecrated cerements 
I will not drag this sacred dust again, 

Only to give me pain; 
But, still remembering all tho lost endearments, 
Go on my way, like ono who looks before 

And turns to weep no more.” 


Into what land of harvests, what plantations 
Bright with autumnal foliage and the glow 

Of sunsets burning low; 
Beneath what midnight skies, whose constellations 
Light up the spacious avenues between 

This world and the unseen !— 


Amid what friendly greetings and caresses— 

What households, though not alien, yet not mine— 
What bowers of rest divine; 

To what temptations in lone wildernesses, 

What famine of the heart, what pain and loss 
The bearing of what cross |— 


I do not know, nor will I vainly question 

Those pages of the mystic book which hold 
The story still untold; 

But without rash conjecture or suggestion 

Turn its last leaves in reverence and good. heed, 
Until “The End” TI read. 


MEMORIES. OF ISCHIA. 


By Witi1am Howarp RUSSELL. 


I terr Casamicciola, on my way home, some eight or 
nine days sooner than I had intended to start on my jour- 
ney, in consequence of a circumstance which I shall not 
call ‘ providential,” considering that many good people 
were overwhelmed in the ruin I escaped. But the news 
of that catastrophe produced on me an effect which may, 
indeed, be weakened in time, if I live, but which can 
never be effaced from my mind as long as memory en- 
dures. It is an effect I cannot describe. I know that 
awe and pity are of it, but that, in the thoughts of the 
fearful doom of those I saw s0 lately for the last time, I 
cannot, strange as it may appear, acknowledge the exist- 


ence of the smallest feeling of that which is called 
‘“‘thankfulness”’ for what should be considered an escape 
from almost certain death. And yet I cannot pretend t> 
say that Iam sorry I was not there. Who could ?—who 
can say he would have borne the ordeal when the earth 
heaved like a stormy sea, and in the quarter of a minute 
the wreck of matter and the crash of worlds were realized 
to the victims of the caprice of the earthquake ? 

On my way from Egypt to England, last June, I landed 
at Naples for a few days’ rest. Very soon after my arrival, 
in the course of excursions to Castellamare, Pompeii and 
Vesuvius, I was made aware of an increasing inability to 
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use my legs with freedom, which I attributed to an acci- 
dent in the Transvaal, to gout and to rheumatism, rather 
than to what, perhaps, was in some degree responsible 
for it—annus domini; and so lamenting, while walking 
with a friend along the quay one afternoon, he asked, ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘ Why on earth don’t you go and try the baths at 
Ischia ? I know dozens of fellows who have been set up 
by them.” 

Ischia, somehow or other, was not within a measur- 
able distance of my little expeditions from Naples. But 
in the hall of the hotel there were spirited sketches of the 
little group of islands which lies off the northern point of 
the bay; and in going to Capri one can just catch the 
picturesque outlines of Ischia and Procida, broken off 
abruptly, as it were, from the Misenian Cape. However, I 
did not care much to visit the Castle of Alfonso of Aragon, 
or to verify the accuracy of Stansfield’s admirable picture 
or of David Roberts’s drawing. So I went on to Rome, 
and there I soon became convinced that, whatever the 
cause of the lameness and pain by which I was affected, it 
would not be prudent to neglect the waterg near at hand, 
which, everyone assured me, were all-but omnipotent in 
the removal of such disabilities. 

The placards and notices which invited the public to 
resort to Ischia in the heat of the Summer—which was 
now felt in intensity—generally contained flattering allu- 
sions to the excellency of ‘‘ La Piccola Sentinella,” at Cas- 
amicciola, and the advertisements generally ended with an 
intimation that Signora Dombré, the proprietress, was an 
Englishwoman. Accordingly, to her I addressed a letter 
for a room, and by return mail was informed that the 

‘¢ Piccola Sentinella ” was full, but that there was, never- 
theless, a room at my disposal if I wished to decide 
swiftly on retaining it. 

There are two rival lines of steamers from the port of 
Naples to the islands, and the traveler is the object of 
much contention to hotel touts and boatmen. I suc- 
ceoced, more by chance than by good guidance, in select- 
ing the better of the two steamers, which start every 
morning from the inner harbor near the Custom-house. 
There was a heterogeneous assemblage of tradespeople 
and ordinary travelers—visitors to the islands for health 
or pleasure—and a gathering of fishermen and their wives 
and daughters, and peasants engaged in the fruit, olive 
and grape trade, on deck; and, moreover, a military 
band, which had been assisting at some celebration on 
shore, was on board, returning to the regiment at the 
Castle of Ischia. 

Bumping over the bright blue waves, threading the in- 
tricacies of the webs of great tunny-nets, watched by the 
lumbering boats at anchor with their sleeping fishermen, 
who, roused up by the noiso of the paddles, take a stare 
at the steamer, and then sink back again, to rest until the 
time comes for them to visit the camera de morte; in 
about an hour and a half we rounded the point and port 
of the island of Procida, whistling and blowing off steam 
all the while, and for the time effectually overwhelming 
our brass band. In less than half an hour after leaving 
Procida the steamer entered the port of the neighboring 
island. 

At Ischia many of our fellow-passengers got out. 
Looking round on the deck, somewhat cleared by the de- 
parture of the Italian families for Ischia, I could only de- 
tect two passengers whose nationality seemed very well 
defined. A lady, with a soft, melancholy face, neatly 
dressed, was seated in an easy-chair, with that air of lan- 
guor which indicates the invalid who is seeking health, or 
recovering from a severe illness. By her side there was a 
fair young girl, whose bright blue eye and cheeks suffused 
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with health presented a strong contrast to the appearance 
of the lady, who was evidently her mother. Some trifling 
attention which I paid to the elder lady, in adjusting her 
chair so as to keep it a little better amidships, to save her 
from the effect of a slight sea-way off Misenum, com- 
menced the acquaintance which will cause me to retain 
for ever the sorrowful memory of the terrible fate of my 
temporary companions. 

The steamer remained but a few minutes in the harbor 
of Ischia, and shooting out by the Lighthouse, turned 
the corner, so to speak, and ran close to the coast, which 
is frowning with almost perpendicular cliffs, perforated 
with caves, and seamed with fissures up to the margin of 
the vegetation, which, in waves of fruit trees, olives and 
grapes, sweeps up to the base of Mount Epomeo, present- 
ing terraces dotted with white villas, a prospect delight- 
fully fresh to the eye. Theland, mounting in sharp waves 
higher and higher, up to the sheer precipice of the mount- 
ain, seems to toss up here and there crests of rock, round 
which a sea of vines and olives rolls placidly. 

‘There !” said a fellow-passenger, ‘‘ is Casamicciola !” 
He pointed to a little bay, the beach of which was lined 
with white houses, among which I detected, without 
satisfaction, two or three smoking chimneys, which were 
the appurtenances of certain manufactories of tiles, for 
which the island is celebrated. Back of these houses the 
land mounted steeply, narrowing between two folds or 
arms that descended from the yellow rock forming the 
double crest of Epomeo ; and in this natural ampitheatre 
were the rows of houses, detached or forming short streets, 
and villas standing in their own grounds, which constitute 
the favorite resort of Roman and Neapolitan families. 
The names of many of these villas were inscribed upon 
them in large letters, visible through the glass, and look- 
ing upward I saw “La Piccola Sentinella” keeping 
watch and ward over the little town from a high plateau 
—a terraced front with windows fenced in by green 
jalousies, two lines of bright white buildings, girt tightly 
in a belt of fruit trees, grapes and olives. 

A fleet of small boats came alongside, and I was trans- 
ferred, under the care of Melchior, the commissionaire 
of the hotel, to one of them. 

Although piers could be made very readily at almost 
every Italian port, passengers are always conveyed from 
the steamers by boats. ‘‘ What would become of the 
boatmen,”’ I was asked, ‘‘if piers were made ?” 

Escaping scatheless through the inquisitions of the 
Custom-house officers, and asserting my right of way not- 
withstanding the fierce opposition of many of the local 
vetturini, I toiled up the steep ascent for the hotel, most 
of my fellow-passengers preferring the doubtful honor of 
seats in the crazy vehicles which, by long detours, reached 
the same point. I did not gain the hotel without some 
encounters with beggars, guides and proprietors of car- 
riages. and asses who sought to engage me immediately to 
mount to the summit of Epomeo, or drive round the 
island, or go to Ischia, Forio or Lacco Ameno. 

Madame Dombré—British by birth, Italianized by 
twenty-five years’ residence—received me at the entrance 
of the hotel, and with some excuses conducted me to my 
room, which was on the top platform, so to speak, or the 
uppermost and third of the terraces in which the building 
was disposed. I was so amply rewarded by the beauti- 
ful view from the windows that I refused to chango 
when a better apartment became vacant later on during 
my stay. 

It seems to me as I write now, recounting little inci- 
dents of the most trifling import, as though I were re- 
cording things relating to a world that is past and gone ; 
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although nearly months have elapsed since I became an | which on the hard pavement of the Neapolitan highway 


inmate of the hotel, I still hear the voices and see the 
faces of the pleasant company amidst which I passed such 
bright hours, and I wonder if it can be true indeed that 
they were so soon destroyed in such a pitiless catastrophe ! 

The hotel was conducted on the usual principle of the 
Continent—café au lait in the morning in one’s bedroom, 
déjeuner a la fourchette at noon down-stairs, and table-d’hdte 
dinner at seven in a long room, at one end of which were 
a salon and a small dining-room, from which windows 
opened out on the terrace, where there were bowers with 


had injured his leg severely by contact with his sword.* 
Besides my two fellow-passengers, there were nearly 
opposite to us at table three English ladies ;+ an old dis- 
tinguished officer of the Indian army ;{ and at the end of 
the table a little family group consisting of an elderly 
lady with a beautiful, placid face, her son and his com- 
panion, and a younger lady, all of whom resolved them- 
selves into a little whist party in the evening. There 
were some Germans, evidently artists ; Herr Kiepert of 
Berlin, who left very soon after my arrival ; the wife of a 


chairs and tables from which you looked down over a | Dutch judge in the service of the khedive ;|| the rest of 


great spread of foliage, falling almost sheer down for a 
quarter of a mile to the houses at the little port upon 
the placid bay. 

The tinkling bell in the courtyard summoned the in- 
mates of the 
hotel to dinner 
in the long 
room, and the 
old stagers and 
the newcomers 
scanned each 
other as_ they 
took their 
places. Nearly 
opposite me 
were ® young 


the company, some twenty-five in all, being for the most 
part Italians, 
My place at the table was next to Miss Robinson, the 


! fair young English girl of whom I have spoken, and her 


mother. In 
the little in- 
vestigation of 
our neighbors 
which is usual 
the first night 
under such cir- 
cumstances, we 
came to the 
conclusion that 
we English 
were in & very 


couple in whom small minority 
almost from indeed; but 
the first I was that, far away 
interested. The at the end of 
man was blind, . the long table, 
though he there was a 
wore dark blue small company 
glasses, which who possibly 
prevented one might belong 
seeing his eyes. to the British 
A sad, some- Isles if they 
what stern face, were not 
marked with claimed by the 
oe sae lines Republic. 

re) suffering ; t was a very 
still young, but cosmopolitan 
his jet black assemblage. 

hair prema- There were 
turely touched Germans, 

with white and Greeks, Span- 
gray. The lady iards, French, 

by his side, : Maltese ; but by 
some years j far the greater 
younger, had 2 number of the 


in her face a placid beauty which attracted every one, 
and very soon, as day after day the devotion of her life 
revealed itself, she excited among the newcomers a 
solicitude of which she was but little aware; for to her 
blind husband, querulous at times, she was a living 
sacrifice. She led him about in the walks they took for 
hours up and down the garden ; carved every morsel on 
his plate ; prepared his dishes, watching every sign to 
anticipate his wants ; submitting to reproaches about the 
toughness of his beefsteak, and to complaints that the 
place did him no good ; dressing and undressing him like 
a child—she the slim oak, and he the clinging ivy. 
Among others at table was ayoung Roman prince, who 
had come to try the efficacy of the waters in curing an 
injury to his foot, a young Italian officer of cavalry, who 
was there to see whether he could be mended by the 
same agency, 80 as to mount his horse again—a fall from 


visitors were Italians, and of these many were obviously 
‘taking the waters” and were absorbed in their cure. 
The principal topic of conversation was the launch of the 
Savoia, which was to take place or the following day at 
Castellamare. 

After dinner the company strolled out into the garden, 
which overhung the fields of olives descending to the sea, 
and sat out watching the stars and Vesuvius. 

As darkness came on, and I sat out on the terrace in 
deen Pe en ee ees 

* Prince de D—, I am told, left a short time before the 28th of 
July. The officer referred to went away soon after my departure. 

+ Miss H—— and the two Misses C— . went away before I did. 

¢ Colonel M—— was in the hotel at the time, and was rescued 
from the ruins. He is recovering. 

§ These all perished. 

| I believe this poor lady was among the victims. 

@ They perished in the earthquake. 
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CASAMICOIOLA EN FATE BEFORE THE EARTHQUAKE.— FROM AN ORIGINAL PAINTING, 
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front of my room, I observed the dull glare lighting up 
the sky over Vesuvius, despite the effulgence of a three- 
quarters moon ; and, seen from such a distance, it ap- 
peared to me as if the volcano was more active than it had 
been while I was at Naples. It was the 23d of June, a 
delicious night, so fresh that most of the people who 
went out to take their cigars after dinner on the terrace 
put on their overcvats. Somehow or other, Vesuvius 
especially attracted my attention, and I could not help re- 
marking the resemblance between the dull outline of the 
mountain in the distance and the form of the crest of 
Epomeo over my head. Besides, I had observed rents in 
the walls of some of the houses, and had noted certain 
wooden sheds which had been pointed out to me as the 
dwellings of those who had been rendered houseless by 
the earthquake two years ago. So, meeting Madame 
Dombré in the corridor, for lack of something else to say, 
I asked : ‘Is there any fear of an earthquake ? I hope we 
shall not have one whilst Iam here.” ‘‘ Lord, sir, don’t 
talk of sucha thing!’ she said. ‘The last earthquake 
only shook down some of the ill-built, old houses in the 
village above us; it did not touch any well-built houses 
like this. And besides, there won’t be any earthquake, 
wise people say, for the next eighty years, and when that 
comes it won’t trouble either of us very much !”—which 
was, if the wise people were right, a very true remark. 

Now the first thing a visitor to Ischia for health’s sake 
has to do is to settle upon the water to which he will re- 
sort ; for the sources are many, and the contentions of 
rival physicians most acrimonious and distracting. The 
hotels seem affected in the interest of these factions. 
That to which I was affiliated was altogether devoted to 
Dr. Salvi, of the StaLilimento Belliazzi. There are no 
less than fourteen different. groups of sources, all thermal, 
varying from 18? to 80° C. Some contain chloride and 
bicarbonate of soda ; others bromides and iodides, and 
others are impregnated with iron. But, truth to say, I 
did not make a very close investigation into the merits of 
the waters, being content to apply to the establishment 
recommended at the hotel. Dr. Salvi, the physician of 
this establishment, had certainly every guarantee, in his 
degrees, in his experiences, and in his actual employment 
in a great medical establishment on the mainland, that he 
‘was entitled to the confidence of his patients. 

But, as I am rather about to tell of my own experiences 
at Casamicciola than to enter into any disquisition on the 
baths, I will follow, with the permission of my readers, 
the incidents, such as they were, which I find noted from 
time to time in my diary. 

My first morning I determined to discover the Stabili- 
mento Belliazzi by myself. Going down by the Via 
Garibaldi and the Via Vittore Emmanuele, past the 
beggars, each watching his own strip of road for plunder, 
descending always toward the sea, at last I emerged upon 
a small piazza (dei Bagni), with a church at one end and 
an inn at the other, and a little wooden theatre facing it 
on one side of an open market-place. Here were the vari- 
ous bathing Stabilimenti, as they are called, resembling 
Turkish mosques without minarets, unless the chimneys 
of certain steam-engines attached to these establishments 
were taken to do duty for them. I was especially recom- 
mended to Dr. Salvi, whose very name sounded pleas- 
antly to a patient ; but the people to whom I applied for 
information were probably anti-Salvites, and knew no- 
thing about him, though I had just read a long list of 
titles after his name in the treatise in which he warns all 
the world against the pretentious rivals of the Belliazzi 
baths, which he declared had no antiquity and no tra- 
ditions, and possibly no virtues. : 


At last I got to the right place—the Stabilimento Belli- 
azzi, a large stone building, painted or whitewashed, like 
most of the dwellings in Casamicciola, blank white. The 
entrance was like that of a theatre, and on the left-hand 
side was an office, where clerks took the subscribers’ 
money, issued the tickets and answered inquiries. Dr. 
Salvi had just gone off to Naples, but would certainly be 
back to-morrow. Not to lose time, I resolved to take a 
bath. Iwas shown by the attendant into a marble apart- 
ment—one of the many small rooms on each side of the 
long corridors, from inside which came the noise of the 
splashing of water and the groans of the patients, show- 
ing that the Stabilimento was at full work. My attendant 
spoke only Neapolitan Italian, but he seemed to know all 
about my cure; and with great promptitude he turned 
one of the cocks which projected from the walls, and 
filled the marble bath at the end of the room with water, 
from which came a faint, sulphureous odor, and a moist, 
hot air. It was an exceedingly agreeable bath. How- 
ever, after a time there came either a real or imaginary 
sense of faintness, from which I was glad to escape by 
dressing as fast as I could, and emerging into the open 
air. Next day, when I saw Dr. Salvi, I learned that I had 
been in a bath which was not appropriate to my case at 
all. He had, he said, cured many Englishmen—officers 
from India and others, and men of the sea who had come 
to him with exactly the same injury—rheumatism settling 
into muscles injured by fall, or blows, or ovorstraining. 
A grave, thoughtful man was Dr. Salvi, but fanatical 
about Belliazzi’s Gurgitello, and utterly skeptical as to 
any other waters of Ischia ; an investigator of the chem- 
ical virtues of all the streams and sources; a student of 
their ancient history ; and himself a literary champion of 
the baths to which he was attached. He was proud to 
say that the chemical analysis of the Belliazzi baths, after 
the great disturbance caused to the springs in the earth- 
quake of 1881, had shown that none of the ingredients 
have been altered, and that the chemical equivalents 
which gave them their efficacy were the sameas before. I 
paid my subscription of twenty-seven francs for ten baths, 
and became the possessor of a yellow billet, divided into 
ten strips, one of which was obliterated each day ; and 
having been duly cautioned as to diet and manners and 
customs, I was handed over to an attendant, who was to 
give me a local douche for five minutes and a bath for 
fifteen minutes. 

I saw Dr. Salvi but once—on the occasion of which I 
speak—but I read a good deal about him, and his name, 
very often in the course of the warfare he was waging 
against the Stabilimento Manzi, the rival of the Gurgi- 
tello. It was a great comfort to one to know that if he 
went to the latter he would very possibly bathe in the 
same sort of water as that in which the senators and others 
from Rome, in times past, were accustomed to indulge. 
The natives who had time to study the subject were, I 
discovered, very proud of the antiquity of their lovely 
island ; which, indeed, they insisted—on what authority 
I know not—to have been the favorite retreat of Aineas, 
from whom was derived the name of Ainaria, in lieu of 
that by which it was known to the Greeks, of Pithecusa and 
of Arime, which, later on, was transformed intc Inarime. 

As to the origin of the modern name, I could gain no 
accurate information. But in a little book I picked up in 
a shop in the main street of the town, I read the hazard- 
ous conjecture that it was derived from ‘‘Isela,” which 
was corrupted into Ischia—then came clouds and dark- 
ness. But of historical reminiscences the little book was 
full—many of them interesting, if not authentic. I was 
asked to believe that the beauty of the women—which, in 
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the case of the younger ones, certainly might be fairly ad- 
mitted—was due to rather an arbitrary proceeding of Al- 
fonso I., who drove the men out of the island when he 
had conquered it, and gave all the women as wives to his 
soldiers. One fact was pretty well established—that the 
grand old castle, situated on the rock of basalt, towering 
above the town of Ischia proper, was built by that high- 
handed potentate. 

Not very long ago there were no less than 25,000 people 
on this little island. The length of it is given as nine 
kilométres, its breadth five kilométres, and the circum- 
ference twenty-four kilométres. When it is considered 
that a. considerable portion is covered by Mount Epomeo, 
which rises abruptly from the sea, though the sides are 
cultivated up to the very base of the crags, it seems won- 
dlerful how the inhabitants could have lived, if it were not 
that they depended on the prey brought to them in the 
season by the steamers from the mainland, and on the 
produce of the sea, which they carried for sale to Naples. 
But the labor of the poor people has made the whole 
island, from the shore up to the foot of the mountain, one 
vast garden, rich with olives, cherries, lemons, grapes, 
almonds, figs, nectarines and plums ; every yard of land 
at all cultivable being banked up by walls, every pound of 
earth sedulously tended. 

It would be interesting if we could have a list of all 
the remarkable people who have resorted to Ischia as a 
pleasant retreat from trouble, or who have gone there in 
search of health und repose ; but, unless it has been much 
changed of late, it is not easy to imagine how any one 
ever selected the charming island as a place where he 
could rest in peace undisturbed by any apprehension of 
danger, remote from the noise and tumult of the world. 
For it certainly was not a quiet island when I was there. 
There was plenty df life and bustle in the little streets of 
the town. The vetturini or coach-drivers, the muleteers 
or donkey-men, the files of women and boys, with straw 
hats and baskets to dispose of, the sellers of fruit, made 
noise enough in the thoroughfares. And then down by 
the beach was a tumult of labor in the potteries, where 
they made tiles and earthenware vessels, as they have done 
for hundreds of years. 

Beggars pullulate in the place. A newspaper, describ- 
ing a person who was taken up for a small theft, spoke of 
him as ‘‘di professione mendicante,” as it might write of a 
doctor, or a lawyer, or aclergyman. The professors have 
regular stands or stations along the thoroughfares, and, 
like trout in a stream, wait for their prey. In the early 
morning they distribute themselves along the main roads 
leading from the various pensions and hotels to the baths 
in the town below, so that no one could pass without 
hearing a supplication for every twenty yards or so from 
a blind man, or a lame man on crutches, or a curious 
deformity, or from some old person who thought it a 
good thing to go out in the morning and take the air 
and catch up a few halfpence from the early travelers. 
I knew nearly all of them in a week ; but once I made a 
great mistake, for as I was turning down by a narrow 
lane past the chemist’s, I was struck by the appearance 
of a very shriveled old man, not quite in rags, indeed, but 
still not over well dressed, with fine flowing hair and face 
with multitudinous wrinkles. Propped om a stick, he sat 
on & low stool by the wall. I stopped, produced a small 
coin, and placed it on his knee. But instead of being 
rewarded by the usual outpouring of benedictions and re- 
commendations to many saints, I was met by a very dif- 
ferent form of speech, and, in fact, the old gentleman 
seemed very much inclined, if he had the strength, to give 
me a whack with his stick. It turned out that he was one 


of the wealthiest men in the place ; so I was very cautious 
in future of the way in which I offered my alms. 

After the first flight of patients had walked or driven 
out from the baths, and the sun become hot, the ladies 
and gentlemen of the “‘ profession of mendicants” vanished 
like ghosts at cock-crow, but in the afternoon, when tke 
boats were due from Naples, they reappeared on quite a 
different line of country, and took up their positions along 
the roads leading from the landing-place up to the hotels ; 
and here they were masters and mistresses of the situa- 
tion, for the ascent being very sharp, the horses could not 
go out of a strained walk, and the poorest cripples were 
thus enabled to hop alongside the passenger and weary 
him with appeals and demonstrations. 

Every evening when the boats came in there descended 
on the island a flight of newsboys with the Koma, the 
Pongolo, the Capitan Fracassa, etc., which were eagerly 
bought up - the great subjects of discussion at the time 
being the cholera ‘‘ which had been imported into Egypt 
by the English,” the election for the vacancy in the Part 
liament for Rome, the reception of the body of Romolo 
Gessi at Naples, and the quarantine—which was now in 
full force. 

I plead guilty to having spent a very lazy, indolent time. 
But really the morning was necessarily devoted to the 
bath, and the day was passed in the shade, or in siesta, as 
the thermometer generally stood over eighty in the darkest 
chamber ; in the broad day it was impossible to venture 
out, and when the evening came, the only chance one had 
of a walk was somewhat shortened by the dinner-hour. 
But still I was enabled to go out a little, though I did not 
make the excursion round the island by sea, as I was 
invited to do—the best way, it is said, of seeing the won- 
derful cliffs of lava which form bold bluffs, and present 
the most fantastic outlines where the lava came in contact 
with the water. The Campo Santo, or cemetery, of Casa- 
micciola, stands on one of these bluffs of lava, and is charm- 
ingly laid out. English names denote that even the mar- 
velous health-giving streams of Ischia cannot avert death. 
The Arso, or ‘‘ burned ground,” is a perfectly arid rock ; 
but in the clefts of these lava streams and on the surface 
where mold has gathered, there is a brilliant vegetation, 
and the quantities of flowering myrtle are astonishing. 
Stone pines, Spanish broom and cacti abound in places 
which are not won over by the vine, the olive, and the 
fruit-tree ; and in the deep dells are hot springs of mineral 
water, coming up from the bowels of the earth, to be 
turned into baths, or adapted to the many purposes for 
which the inhabitants have found them available. In one 
ravine there is a source in which the water is so charged 
with carbonic acid gas that it is heard making a noise like 
a drum, giving its name to the ravine of ‘‘ Val de Tam- 
buro.” In another valley there is 8 spring which has a 
peculiar property : if a fowl is put into it the, feathers 
come off with the greatest ease, and so it is called the 
“* Spenna Pollastro,” or ‘ pluck-fowl.” In another vallone 
there is a spring which bleaches linen ; in another there is 
one which the people declare yielded gold and silver in 
times past. In fact the island is a vast laboratory—a huge 
medicine- chest. 

Although there was not much variety in the aspect of 
the little villages, Forio, Lacco Ameno, Fontana, Serrara, 
etc., when the day was not too hot it was pleasant to make 
little excursions along the roads, narrow and dusty as they 
were, shaded by trees and vines, and to look down from 
some culminating point on the flat-roofed houses, scat- 
tered irregularly on the slopes of the hillside to the very 
verge of the sea, each with its little church and its café, 
its priest and its gendarmes ; swarming with children 
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generally approaching a primitive condition in regard to 
dress, and to watch the women at work in the fields, or 
the fishermen engaged with their lines close at hand 
below. Isaw nothing of the fumarole, or smoke-holes 
from which vapor and smoke are said to issue, around 
Epomeo ; nor did I visit the baths whence come streams 
of scalding water and mud. But it was easy when one 
was on the spot, and looked down, from an elevated point, 
upon the Island of Procida, the Islet of Levara, close at 
hand, and Ischia itself, and then cast his eye across the 
bay to Vesuvius, to believe that these truncated pyramids 
rising from the sea were, in fact, but the points of the 
craters of some vast volcano down beneath the bed of the 


Ovean. 
If one could have been aware of the terrible forces at 


work beneath that smiling surface, how delusive would 
the whole of the bright pageant—the charming little villas 
nestling in their gardens, the country houses white as 
snow, with their green jalousies, and the small spires of 
the chapels, piercing the mass of foliage—have appeared ! 
It is 581 years since the last great outburst of lava, which 
has left a broad track, called the Arso, to the west of 
Ischia, sent the Syracusans in a fright from the island. 
The colonists of Euboa had abandoned it at an early 
period in consequence of awful earthquakes. Until 
Vesuvius became active, it is held by geologists that Ischia 
was the great safety-valve for the volcanic agencies at 
work in the Terra di Lavoro. But all the eruptions which 
devastated the island were apparently stilled for ever. 
There will be, no doubt, a close investigation before the 
Government will permit the reconstruction of Casamic- 


ciola, which will otherwise be certainly undertaken, so 
great is the efficacy of the waters, so urgent the need of the 
people of the island for extraneous means of support. In 
the pursuit of health and of repose people will brave risks 
of death. Perhaps some research will determine how it is 
that Ischia itself and its proud castle have been exempted 
from the shocks which have twice brought ruin on a 
hamlet a few miles off. 

Undeterred by any apprehension of the recent outburst 
of these forces which had given such a warning two years 
ago, people were busy building new houses and repairing 
old, and marrying and giving in marriage. Some, indeed, 
had settled down quietly amidst their vineyards to abide 
for ever—that is, as long as they lived ; among them a 
lady, Miss M——, who had a charming villa perched high 
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above La Piccola Sentinella, in which the English visitors 
often gathered to tea and music of an evening before 
dinner. 

I was rather struck by the absence of birds ; but I was 
informed that quails came in considerable quantities to the 
island during their migration, and it was hinted that a 
determined sportsman might get such a thing as a part- 
ridge. There were many blackbirds, indeed, and the 
inevitable sparrow, and an unusual sort of swallow hawk- 
ing about the cliffs. 

The vegetable wealth of the island seemed extraor- 
dinary, and our table was covered at meal-times with de- 
licious fruit, especially figs, with flasks of an excellent 
golden-colored wine, made from the grapes which grew in 
our host’s inclosure—equal, he proudly maintained, to the 
finest Capri—and I was told of one peculiar plant, called 
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sea-beach at Lacco, close to Casamicciola. This plant is 
supposed to mark the place where the body of the martyr 


the giglio di Santa Restituta, which is found only on the 
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Day after day our lives quietly glided on, and if ever 


there was an island which the lotus-eaters might select, it 
was this doomed spot. The air was delicious, but, unless 
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of that name was drifted across the sea from Naples, and 
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it is found nowhere else in the world. 
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to the younger and more intrepid, who delighted in climb- 
ing the mountain, or making excursions to the small 
towns, as like each other as peas, which lay nestling down 
by the seaside in the valleys formed by the spurs of 
Mount Epomeo, there was little to break the monotony. 

As to the general effect of the baths I could not quite 
make up my mind ; but I certainly thought it depressing. 
The local influence, however, was unmistakably good, 
and I was emerging rapidly from a state of crippledom to 
one of comparative activity. I was exercised, however, 
about the Gurgitello because there was in connection 
with it some apparatus I could not quite understand. 
There was a steam-engine at work, and I could not quite 
see the necessity for such an adjunct ifthere was a natural 
sorgente. And then'once or twice I heard strange noises 
down below in the earth, or fancied I did, right through 
the marble ; but when I spoke of them to the attendant, 
he smiled and said ‘‘it was the water in the pipes.” And 
making a similar remark to one of the gentlemen inter- 
ested in the establishment, he asked me rather tartly if I 
‘did not hear noises in a bath at home when I turned on 
the water.” 

Although there were photographs of the ruins caused 
by the earthquake two years ago, and traces of its effects 
on church walls, and houses a short way above the ‘ Pic- 
cola Sentinella,” I could not get any one to entertain the 
idea that there was any danger of a similar disturbance. 
Certainly if for a restoration to health it was worth while 
running a little risk, there was reason for coming to 
Ischia ; for I saw day after day people who had arrived in 
a state of suffering and decrepitude making progress to- 
ward recovery of peace of body at all events. 

At five o’clock every morning the steamer went off with 
the early risers to Naples. Another went later in the day, 
and both returned in the evening, generally bringing a 
contingent of visitors to the various hotels—the Manzi, 
the Pension de Rome, the Villa Verde, and all the other 
** villas,” turned during the season into boarding-houses 
and restaurants. The arrivals of the steamers were per- 
haps the incidents of life which exercised the greatest at- 
traction for the visitors. There was generally an irregu- 
lar procession down to the Marina, as the smoke rising 
from over the side of the hill announced the approach 
from Procida of the ‘‘ Lorne” or its fellow, although no- 
thing more interesting might be expected than the land- 
ing of a few passengers at the little quay, and the over- 
hauling of the bundles and baskets and portmanteaus of 
the fresh arrivals by the vigilant officers of the Dazio. To 
the Daziari must be added a force of gendarmerie in 
cocked hats and long dresscoats, armed to the teeth. 

The population generally are peaceable, and not crimi- 
nal, but they are quarrelsome enough, and the use of the 
stiletto in deciding argument is not unknown amongst 
them. As far as I could judge, they had but few pleas- 
ures and a great deal of work ; but certainly they had 
also fine bursts of idleness when holidays liberated them 
from any claim of duty except idling or dancing the 
tarantella in the evening. They were much given to fire- 
works, and on St. Peter’s Day, the 29th of June, the 
fishermen celebrated the festival of their patron saint by a 
procession in the streets. 

Now and then a few of the boatmen came to the hotel, 
‘the servants, male and female, turned out in the hall, and 
the visitors assembled to see them dance the tarantella, 
which I must admit, after a while, did not give me much 
pleasure. Then, of course, we had conjurers and pho- 
tographers and strolling minstrels. By degrees the visit- 
Ors to the hotel formed themselves into little cliques, not 
always hostile or indifferent—a common point of union 


between them being formed by little Berri, Mvs. Struve’s 
pet terrier,* which went incessantly from one group to 
the other in search of fun or excitement ; and by the 
music every evening which, varying occasionally in its 
merits and attractions in some respects, never failed when 
Mr. Struve was playing, or when the lovely voice of —— 
was heard through open windows, to fill the salon. 

I began to know the people in Casamicciola. On my 
way to the baths I exchanged daily civilities with a very 
intelligent-looking and courteous apothecary. He always 
took off his hat with a ‘Buon giorno, signor.” I re- 
turned his salutation, and occasionally we exchanged an 
observation about the weather. I had my pet beggars, 
who came in for a copper when I happened to possess 
one, as I had my aversions —harpies whom I often put 
myself to immense inconvenience to avoid by sudden re- 
treats or devious wanderings, to turn their flanks. My 
vetturino, Antonio, established such a vested interest in 
me, that le would not allow any one to go near me, but 
appropriated me at once. On one person, however, I 
could make no impression—an old woman who kept the 
Sale e Tabacchi establishment on the Marina, where I used 
to resort when I wanted something to smoke; the min- 
ghetta tabacchi, at three cents apiece, being the highest 
form, and most expensive of tobacco enjoyments known 
to the place. This old lady, somehow or other, appeared 
to have doubts about me, and nothing would induce her 
to take any piece of solid money from me. She must 
have paper ; otherwise she pretended she had no change, 
and could not give me the tobacco. So occasionally, 
when I happened to have none of the dirty little parallel- 
ograms of the National Bank, which I suppose she 
thought could not be forged, I had to send in Antonio to 
buy my cigars. The padre of the little chapel on the hill 
and I had also got to speaking terms, and I was familiar 
with the postman. But attempts at conversation with 
the inhabitants were for the most part baffled, by want of 
a proper medium in which to express our thoughts. 

There are repeated entries in my diary as to the appear- 
ance of Vesuvius, thus: On the 26th of June.—‘“ Vesu- 
vius very active to-day; an unusually dense and lofty 
column of smoke rising from its summit like a plume 
from a staff-officer’s cocked hat.” On the 28th of June.— 
‘‘Strange noises in the air, as if of rolling thunder very 
high up. I was told it was from the workmen. For the 
last three days fifteen or sixteen men, armed with wooden 
rammers, have been on the top of a house down below us 
pounding down a concrete of white cement, of which the 
roofs of all the houses here are made. They advance in 
line, thumping with regularity like one man, and singing 
in chorus, and when they have crossed along from side to 
side of the roof, they wheel in line and return the same 
way. ‘To-day the work seemed complete, and they 
marched round the building in procession. I do not 
think it was they who made the noise I heard.” 

“* June 30th.—The young cavalry officer, Miss Roberton 
and the charming Florentine lady who speaks English so 
well, started off on horseback and went up to the summit 
of Mount Epomeo, whence they had a lovely view all 
over the bay and the islands. Iwas not able to join 
them, as I could not yet manage the saddle ; but I went 
out to look through my glass at the top of the hill, in 
order to make them out. As I rested it on the wall I felt 
a strange kind of tremor, as if the stones were shaking.” 

«« July 3d.—I was awake at dawn, and looked out on the 
sea. It was steel-colored. The mountains in the back- 
ground seemed purple and black. ‘Vesuvius poured out 


* Saved, the only survivor of that party. 
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jet-black smoke, the effect of the light behind. The 
fumes from the crater, being opaque, seemed to me as if 
a sheet of ebon darkness was suspended in the sky, 
whereas the smoke is really snow white, and turned so 
when the sun came out upon it. The coast-line was quite 


strains of the music which Mr. Struve led with such ex- 
quisite taste. I see the German artists seated in one of 
the bowers over their coffee and cigarettes, the maimed 
soldiers pacing the graveled walk, and all the little coteries 
gossiping in their easy-chairs on the open terrace looking 


clear when the sun rose at 4:23 from behind the range | out upon the sea. My eye wanders back over that lovely 


opposite my window, but it was obscured by a huge 
cloud, which formed, apparently, behind the hill, and 
floated right over Vesuvius. The steely sea, like a mount- 
ain lake, on the still expanse of which the hulls and sails 
were reflected, was studded with the speronari, which 
seemed as if carved out of charcoal, black as the volcanic 
smoke. Down below my window the little steamer for 
Naples was just waking up, and a solitary figure walked 
along the pier. Asmall boat was moving off from the 
shore—I could hear the sound of oars from which broken 
lines of the water scarred the still surface, moving on in 
widening curves from the beach. The tile-makers’ chim- 
neys were busy polluting the morning air, and from the 
Marina a sweep of vine, fig and olive lands, dotted by 
flat-roofed houses with white lines of green lattices, rose 
up to ‘ Piccola Sentinella,” higher and higher still, up to 
the brightest green, laden with grapes and fruit, to the 
foot of the yellow-white rocks which form the serrated 
peaks of Mount Epomeo. It is avery pretty picture. Is 
Typhous, who dwells beneath, dead? Or will he ever 
struggle again to get out at the Olympians ? The shape 
of the indent of the mountain, in which the houses which 
form the town cluster or spread with terraces, the wavy 
lines of which are hidden by the trees, is that of half a 
teacup—a semisphere turned outward.” 

The heat at mid-day drove most of us to take refuge in 
darkened rooms and enjoy the universal siesta ; but morn- 
ing and evening were heavenly. In a week more the sun 
became intensely powerful,at noon. I have an entry in 
my diary for the 10th of July : ‘‘7 a.m. Thermometer 80° 
in my room.” 

So ‘‘ delicious ” to use Bishop Berkeley’s adjective, did 
I find the island, that it was with the greatest regret I found 
myself compelled to shorten my visit, and that I made up 
my mind to strike out into the world and all its tumults 
from that quiet, happy resting-place. For some days 
before my departure I had to hurry to and fro between 
the island and Naples. WhenTIhad at last to pack up my 
portmanteau, I made a solemn league and covenant with 
myself that I would soon return, and indeed told Madame 
Dombré that it was my intention to visit heragain. I had 
experienced all the benefit which I thought it possible 
the baths could bestow, and was anxious to go to Rome 
while it was yet possible to stir out in the streets. 

What a happy, pleasant company I left! Even those 
who were most troubled by their ailments were gathering 
up their spirits under the influence of the pure air and the 
effects of the mineral waters. The intimacy of the table 
had developed with my neighbors into something like 
friendship. The day I bade them good-by I was surprised 
by an ejaculation from a young lady. ‘‘ How,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I wish I were going with you !” ‘‘I should be 
very much obliged to you for the compliment,” I said, 
‘‘if I thought you did not mean that you wished to go to 
Homburg or Monte Carlo, or some livelier spot than this. 
Why should you desire to leave beautiful Ischia ?” ‘ Be- 
cause,” she replied, laughingly, ‘I am afraid of being 
swallowed up in one of those horrible earthquakes. ”’* 

I see her fair, young face as I recall the words ; I see 
through the open windows the groups seated in the salon 
listening to one of the loveliest voices ever heard, or to the 


*It was her fate ; a few days afterward that fear was realized. 


island which Bishop Berkeley described to Pope as ‘an 
epitome of the whole earth”; and I ask myself, is it pos- 
sible that in the twinkling of an eye, in fifteen seconds, 
such a scene of human happiness and industry, peace and 
pleasure, should have been swept into a common ruin in 
one of the most awful catastrophes recorded in the recent 
history of the world ? 


THE TWO RAVENS. 


THERE were two ravens sat on a treo, 

Large and black, as black may be; 

And one unto the other ’gan say, 

“‘Where shall we go and dine to-day? 

Shall we go dine by the wild salt sea ? 

Shall we go dine ‘neath the greenwood tree ?” 


“As I sat on the deep sea sand, 

I saw a fair ship nigh at. hand; 

I waved my wings, I bent my beak; 
The ship sank, and I heard a shriek; 
There lie the sailors, one, two, three— 
I shall dine by the wild salt sea.” 


“Come, I will show ye a sweeter sight, 

A lonesome glen and a new-slain knight; 
His blood yet on the grass is hot, 

His sword half drawn, his shafts unshot. 
And no one kens that he lies there, 

But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair, 


“His hound is to the hunting gone, 
His hawk to fetch the wild fowl home; 
His lady’s away with another mate, 

So we shall make our dinner sweet. 
Our dinner’s sure, our feasting’s free, 
Come and dine by the greenwood tree. 


“Ye shall sit on his white house-bane, 
I will peck out his bonny blue een; 
Ye’ll take a tress of his yellow hair, 
To streak yer nost when it grows bare; 
The gowden down on his young chin 
Will do to sowe my young ones in. 


“Oh, cauld and bare will his bed be, 
When Winter storms sing in the tree; 

At his head a turf, at his feet a stone, 

He will sleep, nor hear the maiden’s moan; 
O’er his white bones the birds shall fly, 
The wiid deer bound, the foxes ery.” 


ORIGIN OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF 
EUROPE. 

Ir is not generally known to what extent the great 
public libraries of Europe sprang out of private collec- 
tions, nor how late they are in the date of their origin. 
The library of the British Museum dates practically from 
1753, when the library of Sir Hans Sloane was united to 
the Cottonian and the Harleian MSS. The Bodleian, 
which in the reign of Edward IV. had been entirely de- 
spoiled of the treasures left it by Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, was restored by Sir Thomas Bodley in 1597. 
The Lambeth Archiepiscopal library, after its dispersal, 
was re-established in the period of the Restoration. The 
Cambridge Universary library dates back to the close of 
the fifteenth century. The National Library of Paris was 
opened to the public in 1737. Ninety-four years pre- 
viously, however, the splendid collection of Cardinal 
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Mazarin, which forms a chief glory of the library, had 
been rendered accessible to scholars by the great cardinal. 
A similar privilege was accorded to students in 1652 in the 
library of the Abbaye de Saint-Victor, immortalized by 
Rabelais. After its dispersal at the sacking of Rome by 
the Duc de Bourbon in 1527, the library of the Vatican 
was reformed in 1588. The Laurentinian Library at 
Florence, founded by the Medici, underwent many vicis- 
situdes, and was not permanently established until the 
sixteenth century. Enriched with the collection of 
Petrarch, the public library of St. Mark in Venice can 
claim an origin more ancient than that of any collection of 
equal importance, its date being 1360. What is the origin 
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In the Old World the birds of this family are known 
by the general name of grouse, but with us they become 
partridges, pheasants, heath-hens and prairie-hens, ac- 
cording to the locality. 

An ingenious way for taking them and other birds, 
used in the Jandes and desert plains of France, is shown 
in our illustration. As there are no trees to afford shelter 
and concealment, and not even the tall grass that adorns 
our American prairies, they shield the house and afford 
ground for placing the nets by planting a large field with 
the quick-growing sunflower. These soon reach such a 


TRAPPING PRAIRIE-HENS. 
of the Library of the Escurial I cannot say. One speciality 


about it deserves mention. The books are all placed on 
the shelves the reverse way, and the titles are printed on 
the front of the leaves. Copenhagen has a library which 
was of small importance until 1712, but took its rise in 
the sixteenth century. The Imperial Library in Vienna 
dates from 1498. There are few of these libraries that 
have not suffered grievously from ravage or persecution of 
some kind. The monks, however, let it be said in mnitiga- 
tion of the condemnation they have justly incurred, did 
their best, in many cases, to preserve and propagate books, 
and the famous sneer is unjust : 


A second deluge learning then o’erran, 
And the monks finished what the Goths began, 


height as to answer the purpose of concealment, and the 
ripening seeds attract birds. Through these are run the 
long lines of nets which the birds, picking at the food 
thrown for them, gradually enter, but find it far more 
easy to get in than to escape. They do not readily take 
flight, so that the appearance of a man only induces them 
to run to cover, and, as it proves, to destruction. 


To tisTeN kindly is often an act of the most delicate 
interior mortification, and helps us very much to speak 
kindly to ourselves. 


Norutne good is ever effected without perseverance. 
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FROM THANESGIVING TO CHRISTMAS.—‘‘SHE SAT DOWN ON THE SOFA BESIDE HIM. HE PUT OUT ONE WHITE, TREMBLING HAND, 


AND SHE COVERED IT WITH KISSES—TEARS, TOO.” 


FROM THANKSGIVING TO CHRISTMAS. 


By AMANDA 


Krrry Trevor walked slowly along, that chilly Novem- 
ber day. To-morrow was Thanksgiving. For a moment 
a bitter thought came into her heart. What had she to 
give thanks for? The copying had stopped. Welsh & 
Bender were using a type-writer, and liked it. Their 
young man was to do the copying for several houses 
from which she often had chance work. And Madame 
Fleury had said, an hour ago: 

“‘T am very sorry, Mrs. Trevor, but I do not believe I 
shall have any more flannel embroidery. People are get- 

Vol. XVI., No. 6—43. 
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ting so poor, and the machine-work interferes ; then my 
daughter does a good deal. Still, you might call in a 
week or two before Christmas.” 

She had, in her poor, worn little pocketbook, four dol- 
lars and sixty cents. They must have coal on Saturday. 
There was some flour, some apples, and a little bacon in 
the house. How tempting the Thanksgiving turkeys 
looked ! She had intended to buy one, and a bottle of 
wine for Dick. 

‘Feed him up well, Mrs. Trevor,” the doctor had said. 
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“Good, generous living will do more for him than all 
my medicine.” 

All the long Autumn Dick Trevor had been wrestling 
with typhoid fever, brought on largely by light-living 
and discouragement. Five years before he had been a 
happy man, busy, prosperous, hoping in time to own the 
little house to which he had brought Kitty as a bride. 
They had planted the roses and vines and trees together ; 
they had welcomed three little baby lives, and given one 
back to God, amid many tears. They thought then there 
could be no deeper sorrows, save that of losing each 
other. 

But a sudden blow had fallen. Joe Hildreth, whom he 
loved and trusted like « ‘brother—langhing, gay-hearted 
Joe, whose truth:and ‘honor ‘he would have sworn to—had 
suddenly disappeared, after robbing his employer’s safe. 
Dick Trevor-was onecf histbondsmen. He had meant ina 
year or two to iiftthe:small mortgage on:the house ; now it 
had to besdla. Horayearilouger they hired it ; then Dick’s 
firm failed, ani ‘for months -he was out of employment. 
Car-fares were quite ‘an item, so the next Spring they 
moved in town. But it ihad ‘been ill-luok all the time. 
Loss of employment, low wages, and general discourage 
ment. -All ithe Summer ‘there -had been nothing but 
chance jobs, :éhen ‘the fever, and ‘he-was still-weak and 
misemible. 

Kit y's qwas -a gay, buoyant, fun-loving nature, -inter- 
ested anil pleased with ‘the Jeast:trifle. /As a girl, she had 
been the prettiest @ancer iin-all Norbury, ‘and it seemed as 
if the twinkling ‘feet .always Ganced about in pure glad- 
ness. 

She was beautiful, ‘too,:and-dll:the stress of trouble and 
work had not made her.old or ugly. ‘True, she had 
grown graver, and :the :merry Jaugh was not heard so 
often ; but ‘the light, dlastic step, the slender figure and 
trim dress seemed «always the same. The gloves and 
boots did grow shabby, I think, but the air about her 
compensated. 

For the last «two sears she had éked out their slender 
pittance by various fleviees. ‘Now it appeared as if all 
was to ‘be-swept away, work was so dull, prices so small. 
She stopped at a shirt-store—no, they would starve on 
‘that. ‘If she.cowldso out-washing, and the dollar and a 
quarter o day ledked ilarge ito -her. 

‘What was ‘this? A flaming advertisement for women 
still -young and pretty. ‘Could any onewalk that difficult 
path.and keep purein soul? 

Some spell ‘stronger than ‘herself urged her in. 

Fifteen -minutes Jater-she came out with a scarlet face 
and glowing eyes. 

“Never!” she said, shutting ‘her lips firmly over her 
dainty whiteteeth. ‘Never that; oh, my God !” 

Late that evening she crept out to market and bought a 
poor, tumbled-about chicken that others had refused ; a 
few cranberries, since Dick could have no wine ; and a 
bit of celery—all at a bargain. 

How she made so bright a Thanksgivirg she could 
scarcely have told. Nell and Joe went out t» a children’s 
party, dressed up in their braye Sunday clothes, Nell’s 
gown a piece of her mother’s old one; the coal the next 
day, some medicine, and then—must they begin to sell off 
everything they held sacred ? 

All the next week she crocheted early and late, until 
her eyes ached. No, she could not support the family on 
that. Then the temptation came back to her. Why 
should they go hungry and cold? Why should little Joe 
be compelled to give up school for want of a pair of 
shoes? There was money to earn. A month; perhaps 
God might send something by that time. She could not 
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see poor Dick waste away before her eyes. So she dressed 
herself in her shabby silk and went out. 

“Nelly,” she said, a few evenings later, as she stood 
wrapped in a waterproof, and a thick blue vail tied over 
her hat, ‘‘ Nelly, I have had an opportunity to earn a 
little money. A class meets every evening around in 
Bond Street, and—and——” how her voice faltered ! 
Could she tell the child an untruth? Then she cleared 
her throat. “‘I depend upon you to take care af papa, 
and wait upon him, and at eight o’clock put little Joe to 
bed. At nine you may go yourself. I shall be home a 
little after ten.” 

“Oh, is it the Bond Street school ?” cried Nelly, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Jennie Dailey’s two sisters go there.” 

‘It is not the public school, my dear,” was the grave 
reply. ‘‘ Kiss mamma good-night, dear little Joe.” 

With their kisses warm upon her lips what harm could 
befall] her ? 

Twenty minutes past ten she was home again, flushed 
and bright. ‘Two dollars in that little while! Next week 
‘two dollars and a half! 

“So you're teaching evening-school, Nelly tells me,” 
Dick said, reproachfully, a few days after this. 

“Tt is only a temporary matter—about a month. Iwas 
very glad to have a chance ‘ust now ” 

Why did she turn her face from him? And she had 
always been so ready to plan everything with him. 

“You might have mentioned it,” he returned, moodily. 

“T thought it would worry you a little, Dick. The 
copying fell off, and—this happened to fitin. AndI take 
a street-car to come home, from the corner of Bond and 
Walnut.” 

“And there’s the theatre on Strang Place.” 

“Still, I think a woman who goes quietly about her 
business is seldom molested. In a street-car you are cer- 
tainly safe—if you have no pocket to be picked.” 

With that she gave a little laugh. 

“Yet, I do hate to have you out alone in the evening. 
I wonder if I.am never to be anything but a burden and a 
cleg.on you? Kitty, has good fortune, or Providence, or 
whatever you call it, forsaken us ?” 

“Dick !’—and now she raised her lovely eyes, swim- 
“ming iin ‘tears. 

“T can't help it!” he flung out, despairingly. ‘What 
evil ‘have we done, that all this should come upon us ? 
I’m sure I have always been honest and upright, never 
defrauded a man of a penny or an hour’s labor that was 
due him ; and yet I shave seen others preferred to me 
whose record was anything but clear, and every day some 
defaulter or thief goes unpunished. Yet do we fare any 
better, being honest ? It was bad enough to be well and 
out of work, but this——” 

‘‘Dear Dick, it will come all right some time—it must.” 

‘In the grave, maybe !”—bitterly. 

She kissed him. He-was too sick and morbid and de- 
spondent to be argued with. 

Out of her first twelve dollars she bought him his wine 
again. She fed him on generous beefsteaks and dainty 
little messes, to tempt his appetite. He was improving. 

‘¢ We shall have you out by Christmas,” said the good 
doctor. 

Something curious went over Kitty’s face. He had 
been so used to its varying emotions. This surely was 
not a gleam of pleasure ; he would have called it a spasm 
of fright, if he was in the habit of questioning. And yet, 
now that he thought of it, sh had acted rather strangely 
of late—sometimes breaking out into a burst of gayety 
and humming a snatch of opera-music. Then, too, she 
was so peculiarly reticent about.her school. 
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Dick Trevor sat ‘there ins rather faded dressing-gown, 
thongh it was whole, and his wristbands were scrupu- 
lously clean. Kitty had taken up her crocheting and 
lapsed into silence. He studied her face. How pretty it 
was !—a trifle thinner than in girlhood, but with the 
lovely contour of cheek, chin and snowy throat ; the 
clear, bright complexion ; the dainty ear; the shining 
chestnut hair, a mop of riotous curls and waves, and the 
dewy, lucid eyes. ‘en years ago, almost, he had mgrried 
her. She was twenty-eight, and yet she seemed to have 
the glamour of perpetual youth about her. She was one 
of the kind of women who could throw off care, and be 
merry in a moment—laugh while the tears were yet in her 
eyes. Still, hers was not a shallow or heartless nature. 

If he were dead! A pang wrenched his very soul. 
Would another kiss her dimpled lips, would another man 
draw her to his heart with a fond clasp, and whisper 
words of tenderness in her ear? Before their marriage he 
had been jealous of her once ; he shivered now with the 
remembrance of the torture. 

‘“‘Mamma!” exclaimed Nelly, flying into the room, 
‘*think of it, a whole week of holidays. Christmas is on 
Wednesday, you know, so school closes on Tuesday, and 
does not begin until the week after, on Thursday. Will 
your school have a holiday, too ?” 

“No,” answered her mother, quietly. 
do not care so much for holidays.” 

“But can’t you get off Christmas Eve? I wish you 
would take Joe and me down town after the lamps are 
lighted. You know you did last year, and it was so 
merry! And we went to the store to meet papa. Oh, 
mamma, do please ask for that evening. You have never 
been away a Christmas Eve.” 

“‘My child, I cannot.” Then she suddenly glanced up. 
““Why, yes, Nelly, we could go out a little after five and 
stay an hour.” 

‘*Oh, delightful!’ Then, with a child’s half shy eager- 
ness: ‘I’ve been saving up my money, and I want to buy 
something. 

‘Very well, we will go.” 

‘And how funny, manna, that there is school on Sat- 
urday night,” Nelly went on, in a surprised tone. ‘Why, 
I never thought of it before. I should not like to go to 
school Saturdays and all.” 

Kitty Trevor’s face was scarlet. Her husband saw the 
flush and the sudden paleness. 

“Tt ought not to be called a school at all. ‘There are 
various things taught to people who cannot attend in the 
daytime. Yes, Joe, dear, I think Nelly will go out with 
you and your sled a little while,” to the child who stood 
beside her. 

ee Nelly. ” 

‘Yes, mamma.” 

She glanced up at Dick after the children ‘had left the 
room. He was watching her imtently. Am embarrass- 
. ment akin to terror overspread tthe fair face. 

She had some secret, he knew it then. Pride.and anger 
surged up in his heart. Ttwas not about money, she had 
told him freely the amount of ‘her earnings. And he 
knew now there was no school-teaching on these evenings. 
What did she do? Surely she would not be afraid to tell 
him of any honorable occupation ? What was she blush- 
ing about now ? 

He was well enough to walk out a little in the sunshine, 
but the doctor ‘had said: ‘‘ Be careful of dampness and 
night air.” And yet, know this secret he must, even if it 
cost him—what? Life itself? What was life worth if 
she had deceived him? Something, surely, had come 
over her ‘during the past few weeks—a distance had grown 
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up between them. If she ceased to care for him—no, 
it was not that, she did care in the way of providing com- 
forts, but if he had not her whole heart—why then, ‘God 
help him ! 

For two or three days he ‘brooded im ‘silent misery, 
making a desperate resolve. He would follow her, he 
would know the worst. His brain was on fire, his eves 
were wild with a feverish light, and she, looking at him, 
trembled in every pulse of her body. 

There was a little drizzling rain Monday evening. 
When it came to the point he had not the courage or 
strength, and she slipped away so quietly. To-morrow 
night, then—Christmas Eve. Let him know the truth or 
falsity of this maddening doubt. 

The next morning dawned gloriously. She spent most 
of the day in making some little preparations for the chil- 
dren’s Christmas. Then, just at dusk, she took them out. 

“Oh, if papa could only come,” said little Joe, be- 
seechingly. 

“Papa must keep nice and warm by the fire,” she 
answered. Then she stooped suddenly and kissed him 
on the forehead, but she looked past him, not daring te 
meet his eyes. 

After they were gone he arose with unsteady steps, a 
bright spot burning on either cheek. A warm apparel 
must be ready to slip into. His boots, his thick overcoat, 
his slouch hat. There was a muffler somewhere—she had 
laid it in the bureau drawer, or was it in the closet ? 

The drawer was locked. Dick Trevor started at so un- 
usual an occurrence. The washstand key fitted it, so he 
tried that. What was all this finery of tarletan, and lace, 
and gilt? Something for Nelly, no doubt. Had she 
money to spend on such trifles? Ah, yes, there was 
plenty of money nowadays. This morning he had found 
a bouquet on the table. 

Another thing used to be hidden in a box in this drawer. 
His pistol. What evil genius put that in his head? He 
hunted it up now. It had not been loaded for a long 
while—indeed, there was nothing in the house to load it 


| with—but he thrust it into his bosom. ‘The muffler was 


not here, and yet this had been its place until withm a 
day or two. , 

He locked ‘the drawer and searched the closet. Gather- 
ing the things together, he hid them in the corner of the 
chamber that opened out of the living room. Every 
article that he could put on he did ; then he lay down on 
the bed and waited breathlessly. 

They came at last, full of glee and brightness, only 
wishing mamma could have staid longer. And, oh, had 
papa gone to bed ? They had so much to tell him ! 

“Don't disturb him now,” she said, softly. ‘‘ It will 


| all keep until to-morrow. Now I must be off in a hurry. 


‘Oh, my darlings, I wish I could stay home with you. 
Dick, dear, do you feel worse ?” 

“TIT am tired,” ‘he said, in a strained, hard voice. 

She unlocked the drawer, and took out the fanciful 
finery, thrust it into a satchel, standing between him and 
the light. Tt was for herself, then ! 

**Good-night. Ihope you will be able to sleep a little. 
You look tired out. I think you must have walked teo 
far to-day.” 

‘“Good-night,” he answered, huskily. 

Then she kissed the children again and again. Always 
she kept their little faces ‘before ‘her eyes. 

When he heard her shut the door, he sprang up and 
locked that between the room andthe chamber. Hurry- 
ing on his outer garments, he emerged into the hall, and 
stole softly down the stairs. The confusion of night and 
lamplight blinded him as he first stepped into the street ; 


~ It seemed as if he 
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but presently he distinguished the slender figure in a 
waterproof threading its way along rapidly. 

She evidently did not mean to ride. Bond and Walnut 
Streets—he kept that in his mind. She certainly was 
going in that direction. How she hurried! He was be- 
ginning to get short of breath, and paused a moment when 
she disappeared. He strained his eyes; he ran a few 
steps. Was that 
she with a tall man 
bending over her, 
apparently talking? 
On and on _ they 
sped ; now others 
intervened ; then 
he caught sight of 
them again. They 
turned into Bond 
Street. She seemed 
to fly, while the man 
strode beside her. 
Then they paused, 
stood a moment or 
two talking, he ges- 
ticulating with both 
hands, as if implor- 
ing. Ah, if he could 
but reach them! 
The street was in a 
whirl; his breath 


came in great gasps. 


would fall dead at 
their very feet ! 


“No, no! Be 
here at ten — this 
very spot. Do not 
come in for me. 
We will go home 
together; I have 
not another mo- 
ment.” 


The wind seemed 
to bring the words 
to him. She dis- 
appeared, and the 
man stood still, as 
if astounded. 

Dick Trevor sank 
down upon a stoop, 


tobacco disgusted him, but the warmth of the stove was 
comforting. Two or three of the men stared at him; 
indeed, his pallid face was frightful. He called for a 
little brandy, and it seemed to revive him. Then he 
began to think. 
It was very madness. Was he losing his senses ? 
Visions danced before his eyes. Kitty in her youthful 
beauty and gayety ; 
their first, fond, 
passionate love ; 
their pretty home 
that he had been 
wronged out of by 
his friend’s perfidy ; 
the years of tender 
happiness ; and in 
vivid contrast rose 
the cheerless pres- 
ent. Her heart had 
been turned from 
him, from her 
home. For a little 
longer she might 
play the hypocrite ; 
he knew the story 
and how it ended. 
Some day he would 
have no wife, and 
his children would 
be worse than 
motherless. 

Then he remem- 
bered the pistol in 
his bosom. This 
was why he had 
hidden it there. Yes, 
let them both go 
out of life—he had 
lost every thing a 
man holds dear— 
wife, home, health ; 
and she—oh, a hun- 
dred times better it 
would be for her 
to die now, than to 

- tread the terrible 
paths leading to 
destruction. 

The man was 


panting. The man wild, maddened 
glanced at him in with suspicion ! 
an idle, half-curi- Little incidents 
ous way. Where flashed across his 
had he seen the face mind that seemed 
before ? A _ good- to stamp his fancies 
looking, rosy, full- with strongest 
bearded face—a fine = proof. Ah, how 
figure—a some- —S — sweetly deceitful 
ine iy aig, POND Rp a8 a8 2 ak een Se EE MS ahs eal bon, pre 


about the eyes. 

He strode off down the street. 
through Dick Trevor, and he drew the muffler closer round 
his throat. What place was this? No school or office, 
surely ; and yet she had disappeared within. Why, it was 
one of the entrances to the Strang Place Theatre! What 
could she be doing here? And at ten this man was to 
meet her ! 

Dick was shivering with the cold. Opposite was a 
saloon, and he crossed over. The smell of beer and 


The keen wind blew } 


tending to care for 
him, bringing him trifling luxuries, when all the while 
her heart was being weaned from him. She had not 
dared to look him in the eyes, she had evaded his ques- 
tions, and held aloof in some strange way from caresses. 
If he had only died weeks ago, when he was at the 
worst! If he could have gone to his grave without 
knowing aught of this! 

The city clocks were striking nine. Herose and walked 
tremblingly to the door. His work was not all done yet. 


PIZARRO AND THE FALL OF 
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Ah, how bitter keen this wind was! The streets were full 
of Christmas cheer ; merry young folks running to-and- 
fro; shop windows alight with glitter; langhing voices, 
eager eyes, and light feet. Down the street he went. 
There was a pistol-gallery somewhere. Ah, here it was! 
Would he dare try his hand, he wondered. 

He entered and glanced furtively around. There were 
no familiar faces. He loaded his pistol and drew near to 
a little group firing at a mark. He did not shiver so 
much now, and his brain felt preternaturally clear. Mo, 
his hand had not lost its cunning. It could do deadly 
work if need be. 

Trevor glanced at his watch ; it was high time to start. 
Ten o’clock. What had she been doing all this time, he 
wondered. Was the man watching for her? Had she 
really been in the theatre? Not as an actress, surely. 
She would not need to hide that from him. This was a 
variety theatre, used mostly for scenic plays. Oh, my 
God! What if she should be there among those tawdry, 
vulgar women ! 

Yes, here was his enemy, tramping up and down. He 
crouched a little behind the stoop to be sheltered from 
the wind, and watched with a tigrish glare. The pon- 
derous bell told off the hour again. There he waited, 
waited. Would she never come? Was sh> deceiving 
that watcher as well ? 


A light step on the stone pavement. A muffled figure, 
and the men halted. 
“‘Oh, here you are! Are you wrapped warmly! Take 


my arm. I have been thinking of what you told me of 
Dick, poor fellow——”’ 

Dick Trevor was beside them. With the grasp of a 
madman he tore them apart, and the next instant a pistol 
gleamed, was wrenched from his hend, and the three 
stood in deadly silence. 

* Dick !” 

Such a wild, pitiful ery. 

“Dick Trevor, old fellow, you’ve cause enough to 
hate me ; butIam not so blackas I seem. Good Heavens ! 
What are you doing here? You don’t remember me— 
Joe Hildreth ?” 

Others were coming out of the theatre. One or two 
turned to glance at them. 

“Oh, let us go !” Kitty cried, in anguish. ‘Dick, dear 
Dick, everything is against me, I know ; but I can explain. 
Oh, why are you here in the cold ?” 

Dick Trevor staggered like a drunken man, and threw 
out his arms wildly. Hildreth led him along by main 
force. At the corner a cab was passing, and he hailed it, 
lifting in Trevor as if he had been a child, and then Kitty, 
who was now sobbing hysterically. The fictitious strength 
that had upheld Dick gave way altogether, and he fainted 
in Kitty’s arms. 

‘“* Faster, faster !’” shouted Hildreth to the driver ; and, 
though it was but a few moments, it seemed ages to the 
poor wife. 

“Oh, he is not dead ?” she cried, as Hildreth took him 
out. 

‘“No, I am sure not”—with a cheerful ring in his 
voice. ‘‘ Where is it—up-stairs ? Ah, how warm and 
cozy! Ill lay him right here on the sofa, and go pay the 
hackman.” ys 

Joe and Nelly had fallen asleep in the big armchair, 
but were roused by the sudden noise. Dick opened his 
eyes. Kitty was clinging to him and sobbing. Whatwas 
it all about ? He could not remember. 

Then Joe Hildreth came in, with his breezy, inspiring 
air, threw off his coat, and began to unwrap poor bewil- 
dered Dick. 


‘*Haven’t you some sort of stimulant? He looks like 
a ghost. Dick, old chap, it’s good news. all the way 
through! Thank God I found'you before it was too: Inte ! 
And. right here this blessed Christmas Bye we'll have. the 
mysteries cleared up, and you will forgive the wrong I so 
unwittingly worked you.” 

‘« Kitty !” Dick said, tremulously. 

“ Kitty is the best and bravest of little womem. Tt was 
through her I found you, though I should have turned 
this. great city wpside down before I'd give up tlie search. 
There, are yow comfortable ? Now the wine. And this 
is little Joe——” 

“‘T had better put them to bed,” said Kitty. 

When she returned, Joe had drawn the sofa up nearer 
the fire, and arranged the pillows. Dick looked ghostly 
enough, but, as he turned his eves upon Kitty, he felt 
that whatever mystery there might be, she was pure and 
elear; she still loved him. Oh, my God! Hadi there 
been # dream of murder in his mind ? 

She sat down on the sofa beside him. He put out one 
white, trembling hand, and she covered it with kisses— 
tears too, She was his, every thought of her soul! Had 
he beam mad and: dreamed! this horror ? 

‘Can you listen, Dick? I want to get along with my 
story by the dawn of Christmas. Dear old friend, can we 
not come back to the love of the past? And yet I have 
sinned against you grievously.” 

“ Go on,” said Trevor, in a husky tone, wondering still 
how Kitty had come in contact with him. 

“ Well, let us go back to five years ago the past Autumn. 
I think you suspected a little, Dick, that I had fallen 
into some bad ways. I was wild to go off to California 
and join some chums there, and had partly made ar- 
rangements, you know. You had warned me against too 
much intimacy with young Brisbin, and a little coolness 
between us had resulted. 

‘“‘T believe I was half fascinated with him. He drank, 
he gambled, he kept bad company ; still, he was the son 
of the head of our house, and when he singled me out as 
his friend and equal I felt elated ; my wretched vanity 
was ina flame. Still, the worst I ever did with him was 
to drink a little and bet. One night he cleaned me out— 
more than that, I was a hundred dollars or so in debt. 

‘« « Here’sa chance, Joe,’ he said, ‘a ticket to California, 
Steamship leaves to-morrow at noon. I took it of a poor 
devil who had meant to go, but was sick of his bargain. 
I'll put it up against nothing and give you a chance.’ 

“Well, I won that and fifty dollars besides, and then it 
was almost morning. I threw myself on the sofa in his 
room and fell asleep. I shall always believe the wine I 
had been drinking was drugged. At nme he woke me. 

“*«Come,’ he said, ‘if you are going to start at twelve 
you had better bestir yourself.’ 

“* After a few minutes it all came back to me. I was in 
a reckless mood. As well go now as anytime. Here was 
my ticket and some money. I had just begun a new 
month at the store, and the few days’ salary was no ob- 
ject. I went to my boarding-house and packed my trunk, 
and Brisbin sent a hack. I found him in it. 

“© ¢My dear fellow,’ said he, ‘I’ve been to the store and 
made it all right. They were quite taken by surprise, 
especially the governor; but it’s a jolly lark! Now, if 
you want to write any farewells to any one I will see them 
safely delivered.’ 

‘¢<T was thinking,’ I returned, ‘that it is a very sudden 
move, but I’m not in debt save a trifle to you, and I have 
been doing nothing criminal, so I can go off with a clear 
conscience, But if you will take charge of two notes for 
me——?” 
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“¢«Qladly, my dear fellow.’ 

*« One was to you.” 

‘* And it never reached us,” interposed Kity. 

“There was a very good reason. I used to wonder on 
shipboard, when I came to my senses, why he was so in- 
terested in getting me away.” 

‘“« And you mean to say, Joe Hildreth, that there was no 
reason for your sudden disappearance-?” 

Dick Trevor sat up as if roused by an electric shoek, 
his eyes staring wildly, his whole frame shaken as if in an 
ague. 

‘*No criminal reason, thank God! It is a hand clear of 
murder or dishonesty,” and he clasped Dick’s, warmly. 

“‘Well, I reached San Francisco, I hunted up Sam 
Bender, found a boarding-place and a situation, and in a 
month’s time was down with a fever. WhenI was getting 
well I wrote again.” 

‘But we did not receive that either,” explained Kitty. 

‘‘The fates were against me, surely ; I had all kinds of 
bad luck. I tried the diggings and failed. I made a little 
money and was robbed, and so it went on for three years. 
Then I started off for the Black Hills, and made » fortune 
in time. I heard the old house of Brisbin & Chapman.and. 
that of many others had gone under. I resolved to start 
for home and hunt you up, Dick. The last night of: my 
stay a new party came in, among them one poor, miserable 
fellow at the point of death. My own misfortunes had 
given me a tender feeling for others, and I went to inquire 
about him. Dick, as I live, it was our old office-boy and 
messenger, Murray Thorne! I watched him that night, 
for it was plain to see that hishours were numbered ; and, 
Dick, he made me a curious confession. You know one 
part of it. The very day I sailed he abstracted a package 
of money from the safe, and handed it over to James 
Brisbin. It contained $12,000, and he had $2,000 for his 
share. It was laid to me, very naturally. My bondsmen 
made good $6,000 of the sum, and young Brisbin inter- 
ceded_to have the matter hushed up. This was the very 
first [had heard of it. I wrote out the deposition, and 
Thorne signed it before witnesses.” 

“Good heavens ! and you were innocent !” cried Dick 
Trevor. 

“Twas innocent,” said Joe Hildreth, proudly. ‘You 
may fancy that I lost no time in coming back. The first 
man I sought out was James Brisbin. He has married an 
heiress, you know, and is a great railroad man. If I had 
risen from the dead he could not have been more sur- 
prised. I read him Thorne’s confession. He asked to see 
it. There was a grate-fire burning in the room, and, like 
a flash, he threw the confession into the flames. 

‘‘ Where is your proof now ?” he asked, jeeringly. 

«Safe in a lawyer’s hands,’ said I. ‘Did you imagine 
that I was fool enough to trust the original with you ? 

“‘ He undertook to brave it out, but the fact was, I had 
been in his company all that night until the time of my 
sailing, and Chapman had put the package in the safe, and 
locked it up. Thorne took it out the next morning. I 
had my man cornered, and then he begged abjectly that I 
would not disgrace him by raking up the old story. He 
would reinstate me in the good opinion of those I really 
cared for, and return the $6,000 to my two bondsmen. 
When I saw this done, I tore up poor Thorne’s confes- 
sion. Meanwhile I had been hunting for you. I found 
you had been compelled to give up your pretty cottage, 
and that somehow in all the changes you had dropped out 
of the familiar haunts. Day after day it was the same 
fruitless search. Then somo one told me yon were dead, 
but I still resolved to find Kitty and the children. Last 
evening I entered the theatre” 


“Oh, let me tell him,” interposed Kitty, with a burn- 
ing, tearful face. ‘‘ Dick, my darling, I could not see you 
and the children starve. Everything else failed. I could 
get. this engagement to dance at the theatre. It was no 
school. I tried hard not to deceive any one.. I went and 
came with the utmost secrecy, but 1 began to feel that 
you suspected something, and last Saturday night I gave 
up my post.; for, oh, Dick, it was better to starve than to 
make you.miserable. They could not get the-woman they 
wanted until: to-morrow, and so I went on those two 
nights. ” 

Kitty. broke down, sobbing. 

‘*My darling !” and her husband laid his hand on her 
bowed head. 

For his sake! Oh, how he had misjudged her ! 

There was a long silence that Joe Hildreth broke, in a 
tremulous voice : 

‘‘T knew that was Kitty Trevor. She danced so dif- 
ferently from the rest, so bewitchingly. I made some 
inquiries, but I fancied she would use an assumed name. 
Then I followed her home, and this morning I learned you 
were living here, and had been ill along time. I scarcely 
knew how to thrust wyself upon you. I saw Kitty go 
out with the children, and come back again. I wondered 
if she would go to the theatre, and waited, resolved to 
waylay her. She tripped down the steps presently, and 
after. a. block or two I came up close in the crowd and 
said. ‘ Kitty, I am Joe Hildreth, an innocent man, and not 
the:villain you have thought me. I have a long story to 
tell: you and Dick, but I would like you to listen to a few 
facts first ;’ and Kitty, brave little woman that she is, 
neither screamed nor fainted.” 

‘‘T knew the voice in an instant,” replied Kitty, ‘‘and if 
seemed like the voice of a heaven-sent friend. I had 
given up every earthly aid, and was trying to cling to 
Providence only. Oh, my friend! Oh, my husband !” 

They clasped each other’s hands in silence, and for 
many minutes no one spoke. 

Hark! What is that ? Christmas bells are ringing, for 
midnight has come, and ushers in the new dawn; and in 
the street below go by a youthful group from a neighbor- 
ing church, singing a tender carol. It is a time to forgive 
and forget, to clasp hands anew in friendship, to trust in 
the God of yesterday and the Christ of to-day—new-born, 
and yet a part of the eternal mystery. 

“‘T have been crazy to doubt you, Kitty,” said Dick 
Trevor, with a sob in his-voice. ‘‘My God! To think 
that——” 

And he shuddered. 

“Tt is all past with the old day,” said Kitty, with the 
voice of an angel. 

She could see how it would end. Love had been given 
back to her purified, friendship had returned with stronger 
bonds than those of the past. And thus began Kitty 
Trevor’s Christmas. 


Ir you are teaching a piece of work, if you are laboring 
at the same employment with others, never ridicule one 
who is awkward. If he be so from want of intelligence, 
your ridicule is far from charitable ; if from want of in- 
struction, it is exceedingly unjust. Correct his awkward- 
ness kindly, show him how he should do his work, and 
God, who sees you and is pleased with your patience, will 
tell one of His angels to aid you in your moments of difil- 
culty. 

A creat deal of wit often makes us wicked, cruel and 
unjust ; it causes tormenting jealousies, deceptions which 
spoil our triumphs, and a pride which is never satisfied. 
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By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


Grspon has written the history of the ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” The Empire of the Incas 
had no period of Decline, only one of Fall—sudden, unex- 
pected and irretrievable. It fell at a touch when ap- 
parently at the summit of its greatness. It fell as an arch 
falls when its keystone is forced out. It fell, as Dante 
says of something else, ‘‘as a sail falls when the mast is 
broken.” To write the story of that fall is to write the 


He was never taught the alphabet, and when Viceroy of 
Peru was unable to sign his name. The best that he 
knew how to do was to affix a rude flourish to verify the 
signature which had been written by a secretary. 

In boyhood, and even up to early manhood, his oc- 
cupation was that of a swineherd. But there was some- 
thing in him which spurned the lowly lot to which he 
seemed fated. When he was growing up, all Spain was 
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svory of ten out of the threescore-and-ten years of the life 
of Pizarro. 

Francisco Pizarro was born at Truxillo, in Spain, in 
1471, and was assassinated et Lima, in Peru, in 1541. 
His father was a loose-living colonel in the Spanish in- 
fantry. We read of four sons of his who won name and 
fortune in the New World. One of these was born in 
wedlock, the others, of whom Francisco was the eldest, 
were illegitimate sons by as many mothers. The mother 
of Francisco was of humble station, and apparently of 
loose character. It is said that the boy was left as a 
foundling at the door of the principal church of Truxillo. 
Be that as it may, he was uncared for by his parents. 


rife with reports of the great fortunes which bold men 
might win in that New World which had been found in 
the unknown West. At the age of twenty or thereabouts, 
Francisco Pizarro abandoned his bristly charge, made 
his way to Seville, and thence to the West Indies and the 
neighboring Spanish Main, where we lose sight of him 
for several years. 

He had, in the meantime, demonstrated that there was 
something in him ; for in 1510, when he was almost forty 
years old, we find him holding a prominent position ir 
the luckless expedition of the hare-brained Ojeda, to what 
we now call Central America. Not long afterward we 
find him in the company of Balboa, on that trip during 
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Isthmns: of Darien to trade: with tlie natives. for gold; 
silver and pearls, Trading with tlie Indians, in the Span- 


ish acceptation of the phrase; meant plundering qnite:as- 


much as it did purchasing. No- great amount of gaim 
from. either source seems to have fallen. to tiie sliare of 
Pizarro, for in: 1622, when he: was. turned! of*fifty, we find 
him. with the rank of Captain, apparently settled down 
near Panama, as the holder of a repartimiento or allotment 
of land, with a. gang of Indians to work it. 

Our idea of Francisco Pizarro at fifty is that of'a rathen 
dull-looking, slow-spoken man, yet capable. upon. oeca- 
sion of sharp and decisive speech, one in whom the fires 
of youth and early manhood had burned: themselves out. 
But, as the event showed, these fires were: smothered, not. 
extinguished. For the rest he was exceadingly pious,, 
after the manner of his time-and: race—# kind of Spagish 
Oliver Cromwell, we should say. 

Among his friends and neighbors was: Diego. Almagro, 
whose history came to be mixed up strangely witli his 
own. Almagro was also a foundling; hadi come to be a 
not wholly unsuccessful soldier of fortune, and now: helil 
@ repartimiento of land and Indians nesr Panama, and 
was quite ready for any enterprise which seamed likely 
to better his fortunes. Another friend: of the two was 
Hernando de Luque, once a pedagogne im Spain, now 
Vicar of Panama. He was a brisk, enthusiastic sort of'an 
ecclesiastic, having at his disposal a good. deal! of ready 
cash, which he was ready to put out in any venture whicli 
promised to bring in good returns. People generally 
supposed that this money belonged to Father Luque him- 
self, but:in time:i appeared that it belonged to a lawyer, 
the Bachiller Enciso, Luque acting merely as his confi- 
dential agent, doing business, however, in his own name. 

The Spaniards had been slowly pushing their explora- 
tions southward from Panama down the unpromising 
Pacific coast. One expedition, which had gone furthest 
down, brought back vagne tidings that still further south- 
ward was-a region rich in gold: Just where and how far 
off nobody knew, only that it was inland, among the 
mountains whose snowy peaks could be seen by the 
voyagers. as they coasted along the shore. As nearly as 
they could catch the name, this country was called Biru, 
Peru, or as some understood it, Phiru. The last form 
took the fancy of the Spaniards, who identified this 
golden land: with that Ophir, whence Solomon, King of 
Israel, drew his vast treasures. 

All reports agreed that this Phiru was ruled over by a 
mighty sovereign. But the conquest of Mexico by Cortez 
had. inspired: all. Spaniards. with the undoubting- con- 
viction that no: conquest: in heathen lands was too great 
for them. to achieve: 

So Pizarro, Almagro andi! Luque formed themselves into 
& company for the conquest of Peru. The priest was to 
furnish: the-requisite funds. to fit out the expedition ; the 
grim oldisoldiers Pizarro and Almagro were to find brains 
and hands forthe work ; all the profits were to be shared 
equally between the three, only that from the common share 
a certain sum was first to be paid to Governor Pedrarias 
of Panama, who gave his influence in favor of the scheme, 
and even promised to advance certain moneys—a promise 
which he never fulfilled. 

A. couple of small vessels were purchased, and with no 
little difficulty a motley gang of eighty or a hundred 
Spaniards were picked up for the enterprise. The first 
vessel, under the command of Pizarro, sailed from Panama 
about the middle of November, 1524 ; Almagro being to 
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whicli. the waters. of the broad’ Pacific: were first seem by || follow with the other vessel: as:soom as-he:couldienliskmen 


European eyes. In 1616 we again. catcli m glimpse: off liim. 
as one of the leaders ofi a. small company. sent: across thie- 


t@ filliliern; ‘The: season: was: tiie: worst in. all’ the: year for 
such a vayage. 

Pizarro’s. vessel’ sailed: severali hundred miles: dowm the 
coast, landings being. made: liere andi thare;, and! sliart ex- 
cursions- undbrtaliem inland: MNotliing: coniili be: less: in- 
viting than. the-regiom which they saw fram tlie vessel, or 
endeavored partially: to explore: Look. wliers: they might, 
it was. a dismal) morass: for milbs: inlandi. Wliem they 


‘emerged: from. this: morass; tlie: country was: rocky and 


scarcely traversabla,, furnisliing: noting: im the way: of 
food. The lieat, monesvar; was intolerable. Wliem they 
again tools to. theirsliips;, they encountered’ a succession of 
storms. which nearly sent them to the bottom. Na wonder 
that the: mem lost lieant,, andi were: ready ta:rise-in. mutiny 
against: Pizarro;. wliom tliey charged witli: liaving: delinded 
them by: false: representations: 

But Pizarro liadi come: to liave:an: almost sublime: con- 


fidence: im the mission. wlicli iad: been intrusted to him— 


tliab mission: being: to get lange: treasures: for himself and 
his associates;. and! to bring: vast domains: under the sway 
of the Spanisli Crown andi the dominion of the true 
Church.. He rose: to the greatness ofthe occasion. The 
usually taciturn. man became eloquent. All the hard- 
ships, lie said, which they had undergone were only whaj 
they ought to have expected. They were only such % 
their countrymen had. met and overcome elsewhere, and 
what rich rewards had.in the end. repaid their patience, 
resolution and courage! As it had been with Cortez in 
Mexico, so it would be with them in Pern, if they wonld 
only show themselves worthy. In any case he, for ane, 
would never turn back in the path which. he had: just 
begnn. to tread. 

The crews took heart, hoping for awhile against all hope, 
for week followed week —weeks of toil, tempest and 
famine. Almagro had, inthe meanwhile, overtaken Pizarro, 
and the two vessels sailed together for awhile. At length 
it was decided that Almagro should sail. back to the Isle of 
Pearls, near Panama, in order to get supplies, while 
Pizarro should prosecute the perilous voyage down. the 
coast as best he might. 

A weary way it was upon the water; and still moro 
weary when they now and then landed and tried to explore 
the densely woodcd coast:. No trace of human habitation 
was seen in the tangled swamps. Their only food was’ the 
shell-fish which they-could pick up along the shore, a few 
unsavory fruits and the bitter buds of the palm-trees. 
Sickness broke out, and before long a third of the men 
were dead. Still Pizarro kept up heart and courage, and 
even inspired his comrades with something: of his owm in- 
domitable resolution—the resolution of despair. rather 
than of hope. 

At length, when things had seemingly got to. the-worst, 
a light was.one evening seen through an opening: im the 
dense forest. This at least betokened human habitation. 
In the morning Pizarro, with a few of the strongest men, 
set out in the direction where this light had been seen. 
Penetzating the thick underwood, they came upon mlittle 
clearing in which were a few huts. The inhabitants: had 
all fled, but in the huts were considerable-stores.of' maize, 
cocoa-nuts and other food, of which the invaders did not 
hesitate to avail themselves. By-and-by the natives:began 
to show themselves, and the greedy eyes of the Spaniards 
were gladdened by the sight that they wore ornaments of 
gold, of rnde construction, but massive. 

Being questioned by signs, the natives said, as far asthe 
Spaniards. could understand; that to the south of themlay 
a country where this- metal. abounded, and that at a dis- 
tance of ten days’ journey among the mountains dwelt a 
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great monarch whose dominions had not long before been 
conquered by a still greater one, who was called the Child 
of the Sun. This undoubtedly referred to the Conquest 
of Quito by the Inca Huayna-Capac, which had been 
effected a quarter of a century before. But news travels 
slowly in these regions. 

The actual sight of gold was better than food or medicine 
to the Spaniards. They were now on the track to their 
Ophir—the Land of Gold—and their spirits rose at a 
bound. Just then the vessel which had been sent back 
hove in sight, bringing needed supplies. To the place 
where so much had been endured, Pizarro gave the name 
of Puerto de la Hambre—“ Port Famine.” 

Hoisting sail again, the Spaniards skirted southward 
for many a weary leagna. After asvhile the shore grew 
less swampy, rising gently: into an epen swell. Landing, 
they came upon a village which had beem just deserted, 
for in the huts were food and: a considerable number of 
gold ornaments. ‘Tiere were also several human bodies 
roasting before fines still smoldering: The Spaniards 
hurried away from the horrid spectacle, not neglecting to 
appropriate to themselves the gold which they had dis- 
covered lying about. 

Again the adventurers coasted southward, encountering 
fierce storms, until at last they came to a bold headland, 
under the lee of which they cast anchor. This still bears 
the name of Punta Quemada, given to it by Pizarro. 
The landing was difficult, the shore being fringed by a 
thick belt of mangroves, with closely interlacing roots. 
But through this half-submarine thicket openings had 
been cut, indicating that there must be villages at no 
great distance inland. Pizarro, ever foremost in action, 
put himself at the head of a picked body of men, and fol- 
lowed up one of these openings for a league, when he 
came upon a village larger than any which he had yet 
seen. The people had fled; but they had left behind 
them far more gold than had ever before met the eyes of 
the Spaniards. 

But one of their vessels had now become so severely 
strained that Pizarro resolved to send it back to Panama 
to be refitted, while he remained behind, making this 
place a sort of base for future explorations, He was able 
to send back gold to such an amount that there could be 
no doubt that there was much more to be had for the 
searching. Punta Quemada is in about seven degrees of 
north latitude, scarcely 300 miles south of Panama. Only 
so few miles had the adventurers sailed southward during 
so many weary weeks. 

Hitherto the Spaniards had only been opposed by 
famine and the elements. They were now to learn that 
human foes were tobe encountered. Pizarro had scarcely 
begun to reconnoitre from Punta Quemada when his ex- 
ploring parties were set upon by the Indians, who, from 
ambush, shot arrows at them. The bows of these South 
American Indians seem to have been feeble weapons ; 
nevertheless, five Spaniards were killed, and as many 
wounded, upon two occasions. Pizarro, notwithstanding 
his armor, was hit in seven places. 

Pizarro now made up his mind to return to Panama, 
and take counsel with his associates. In his judgment, 
enough had been accomplished to demonstrate that the 
enterprise must be a paying one. They knew the way 
back to Panama, and the return voyage was speedily per- 
formed. 

In the meantime, Almagro had set out with another 
vessel, and some three-score adventurers. By means of 
notched trees, and other signals before agreed upon, he 
was able to trace the course of Pizarro as far as Punta 
Quemada, where he landed, was attacked by the Indians, 


and received a wound in the face which resulted in the 
loss of an eye. Not knowing that Pizarro had returned 
northward, he sailed southward, in what. he presumed the 
track of his comrade, until he reached the mouth of the 
River San Juan, 200 miles or so below Punta Quemada. 
At almost every league the app -arance of the country im- 
proved, and there were tokens of a more dense popula- 
tion, as far as could be seen from his vessel. He, indeed, 
landed here and there, looted several large villages, 
and gathered a considerable amount of gold. Every- 
thing confirmed the belief that the further south they 
went the more nearly were they approaching the Golden 
Kingdom of Peru. 

But all traces of Pizarro had neen lost. Almagro could 
only believe that the vessel of his comrade had gone down 
at sea, or that they had unwittingly passed each other in 
these unknown waters. He himself was not fitted out for 
a longer voyage; so he turned his prow northward, and 
having favorable winds, in due time reached Panama, in 
the neighborhood of which he found Pizarro, who had 
arrived not long before. 

When the threa associates, .zuque, Pizarro and Alma- 
gro, came to consult together, things looked so promising 
that they resolved to continue the enterprise, each pledg- 
ing himself to die rather than give it up. Governor Ped- 
rarias was of another mind. He was sick of the whole 
affair, and was disposed to prevent any of his people from 
endeavoring to prosecute it further. By dint of much 
pieading, and sundry potent arguments suited to the 
comprehension of the weak and avaricious Governor, 
Pedrarias was at length won over to consent that another 
and stronger expedition might be fitted out at Panama. 
The terms were something like these: Pedrarias had en- 
gaged to contribute certain moneys, and was to receive a 
certain share of the profits. He had not, indeed, put in a 
ducat ; but still he was a member of the Company of Ad- 
venturers, and had wright to a voice in the proceedings, 
as well as to a share in any possible profits. Now, in con- 
sideration of the payment of a thousand peses de oro,* he 
agreed to retire from the Company, surrendering all claims 
to profits accrued or to accrue. This ten thousand dol- 
lars or so was so much clear profit for the worthy Gov- 
ernor. When, by-and-by, the rich spoils of the Incas 
came to be divided, he must have bitterly regretted his 
share in this transaction. 

Pizarro, Almagro and Luque then entered into a formal 
contract for the conquest of that Peru of which they as 
yet knew scarcely anything. In the name of the Holy 
Trinity and of the Blessed Virgin, they mutually pledged 
themselves to discover and subdue all the region lying 
south of the Bay of Panama. Father Luque had ad- 
vanced, or was to advance, the sum of 20,000 pesos, in con- 
sideration of which he was to receives third of all protits 
and emoluments of what nature soever— gold, silver 
and precious stones, lands, repartimientos, vassals, rents, 
gifts from the Crown and what not. He did not live to 
claim his share, for he died just before any division was 
made ; but by a private article all his rights were vested 
in his wealthy backer, the Bachiller Enciso. 

Two vessels were now bought and fairly equipped. 
Pizarro and Almagro, each commanding 2» ship, sailed 
straight for the River San Juan. The season was 2 favor- 
able one, and the voyage was speedily accomplished. 
They landed, sacked a large village, getting no little 


* The actual coin value of the pesos de oro, “ piece of gold,” isa 
little more than three dollars. Its actual purchasing valuo at that 
time was much more. In Europe. we suppose, ten times as much ; 
in Central America, we imagine, with Prescott, that it was equivae 
lent to about ten dollars, 
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booty, and capturing several natives, of whom they 
thought good use could be made in subsequent opera- 
tions. They were soon convinced that a stronger force 
was needed, and so Almagro went back to Panama to beat 
up for recruits, Pizarro, with the troops, remaining 
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behind, near the river ; and his vessel, under command of 
the Pilot Bartholomew Ruiz, was to sail further south- 
ward, in search of more information about the country 
wherein it was supposed that operations would be con- 
ducted. 

Ruiz coasted southward, and was more and more 
pleased with what he could see from the deck of his 
vessel. Wherever he took occasion to land he found the 
natives in possession of larger and larger quantities ot the 
precious metals, which were not unfrequently wrought up 
with no inconsiderable artistic skill. There were also 
tokens of a somewhat advanced civilization. Many per- 
sons whom he met were clothed in fine woolen cloth, bril- 
liantly dyed. He was able to learn that this cloth was 
woven from the wool of an 
animal called by him the 
Peruvian sheep, and which 
inhabited the high moun- 
tain regions. No woolen 
fabrics which he had ever 
seen could at all compare 
with these. Ruiz went as 
far south as the equator, 
and then sailed northward, 
taking with him a couple of 
natives who, he thought, 
would be useful as vouchers 
for the truth of his state- 
ments, and also, in time, as 
interpreters to the expedi- 
tion when its work should 
have been fairly entered 
upon. After an absence of 
a few weeks he regained the 
place where Pizarro had 
been left. 

He was none too soon, for 
Pizarro had come to sore 
straits. He had marched a 
few leagues inland, hoping to 
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find some spot suitable for a permanent encampment, but 
at every mile the region grew ]>ssand less favorable. The 
immense forest trees were bound together by gigantic 
creepers. Hill rose over hill, each succeeding one higher 
than the last, while every now and then a distant glimpse 
could be caught of the mighty range of the Andes. The 
natives, also, were fierce and warlike. They hung upon 
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the march of the Spaniards, assailing them from ambush 
whenever occasion presented itself. One expedition had 
tried to make its way upa sluggish river. Their canoe 
grounded upon a sandbank, and the whole crew of fourteen 
men were shot down without a chance of defending them- 
selves. Food at length failed the explorers, and they were 
forced to put back to the little port where they had 
landed. Saving Pizarro himself, there was not a man who 
thought of anything else than to escape by water. But 
until either Almagro or Ruiz should come, they had no 
vessel and must remain where they were. 

Things were at their darkest, when Ruiz returned from 
the south with joyful accounts of what he had discovered. 
In a few days more Almagro sailed down from Panama 
with fresh supplies and considerable reinforcements. He 
had been successful in many ways. Pedro de los Rios had 
been sent to supersede Ped- 
rarias, and the new governor 
looked with favor upon the 
enterprise for the discovery 
and conquest of Peru. So 
Almagro had found no dif- 
ficulty in enlisting eighty 
men, most of them of a 
better class than those who 

had made up the previous 
complement of the expedi- 
tion. 

The two vessels lost no 
time in sailing southward. 
They went below the point 
reached by Ruiz ; the coun- 
try growing richer and more 
populous at every league. 
They were now atreast of 
Quito, not long before sub- 
jugated by the Inca Huay- 
ana-Capac. Here they found 
themselves face to face with 
no mere hordes of savages, 
but surrounded by men in 
military array, who seemed 
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quite ready to meet them hand to hand. At one place 
where Pizarro had landed with a few cavaliers he found 
an army of 10,000 men, as he estimated, drawn up to 
receive him. Pizarro had at present no wish to fight. 
The Peruvians began to press hard upon the little band 
of mounted Spaniards. It might have gone hardly with 
them except for an accident. One of the horses reared 
and threw his rider, who at once sprang to his feet. The 
natives had supposed that man and horse were parts of 
one and the same animal. When they saw this creature 
apparently fall in two, each part as sound as before, they 
fell back in mute wonderment, giving the Spaniards 
time to regain their vessel. 

A council of war was now held, and, in view of tlie 
whole state of affairs, it was decided that their force was 
still too small ; that Almagro should sail back again ito 
Panama for more recruits, while Pizarro should find a 
place for encampment. Safety was for the moment the 
first consideration, and the place of encampment was'ftxed 
upon the barren Island of Gallo, not very far from the 
shore. Hardships greater than they had yet encountered 
were now to be endured. As time wore on and Almagro 
did not make his appearance, discontent, amounting almost 
to cpen mutiny, broke out. Pizarro took a resolution, 

‘which at first sight seems unaccountable. Their remain- 
ing vessel, he said, needed repairs, and must be sent back 
to Panama for that purpose. Only a part of the men 
could go in her, the rest must stay, perforce, until another 
ship could be sent. It rested with the commander to 
decide who should go and who should stay. He, of course, 
sent off the mutinous and discontented spirits who weak- 
ened rather than strengthened his little command. 

Almagro had met with a sorry reception from the 
Gavernor of Panama. In his haste he dispatched a couple 
of vessels to the island with orders to bring back every 
Spaniard there. These vessels were under the command 
of a man named Tafur, who for some reason or other was 
hostile to the expedition. When Tafur arrived at Gallo 
it was clear to Pizarro that the turning-poimt had come. 
Almagro and Luque had sent letters urging him to hold 
on, and before long they would send him ample supplies 
and adequate reinforcements. If the expedition should 
now be given up, there‘was little reason to hope that it 
could ever be renewed. If any considerable part of the 
men stood firm they would form a nucleus, around which 
others might be rallied. For himself, Pizarro, even at this 
darkest moment, ha no misgivings. How many were 
there of like sr’.it as his own ? was the question. He 
would put it to the test. 

The men were all drawn up on the shore. Close by 
were the vessels sent to take them back to Panama. 
Pizarro with his naked sword drew a line on the sand 
from east to west. 

“Friends and comrades,” he said, pointing to the south, 
“ on this side lies Peru, with all its riches; on the other 
side is Panama, with its poverty. Let each man of you 
choose for himself. I go south.” 

So saying he crossed the line, followed at once by the 
pilot Bartholomew Ruiz and Pedro de Candia. One by 
one eleven others stepped from the ranks and crossed the 
line. Upon this act of fourteen men hung at that moment 
the fate of an empire. 

Tafur was boiling with rage. He would not have any- 
thing to do with such foolhardy rashness, He would not 
even encourage it incidentally by leaving one of the vessels 
to-enable the visionary men to make the attempt. If they 
were willing to accompany him to Panama, welland good ; 
if they were not so disposed, they might get to Pern as 
they might. So the vessels sailed off, leaving Pizarro and 
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the thirteen to themselves on the bleak Island of Gallo at 
the commencement of the raimy season, which is here 
called Winter. 

When Pizarro and his faithful thirteen found them- 
selves abandoned upon the Island of Gallo, it was soon 
clear that this was no place in which to await the succor 
so earnestly promised by Almagro and Luque. The little 
band might at any moment be overwhelmed by numbers 
from the adjacent shore. Twenty-five leagues northward 
was a little island, now named Gorgona, lying five leagues 
from the mainland, of which they had somehow gained 
some knowledge. It was well watered and fairly wooded. 
Where were hares and rabbits there, and fish abounded 
off the shore. Best of all, it was without permanent in- 
habitants. Here, for a while at least, they need not 
perish for hunger or thirst, or the assault of enemies. 
Somehow they managed to improvise some kind of a 
‘boat or raft, in which they coasted up to'Gorgona. Here 
they remained for weary weeks—seven months, if we 
could be quite confident of almost incidental dates—ever- 
more straining their eyes to gain a glimpse of a white sail 
in the distance. 

In the meanwhile Almagro and Luque had not been 
faithless to their promise. But Governor Rios was sul- 
lenly angry at the disobedience of Pizarro in refusing to 
come back with Tafur. When his wrath had somewhat 
cooled, he yielded a little to the importunities of the good 
father. He and Almagro might send a small vessel to the 
relief of Pizarro ; but it must bear no recruits, only just 
enough men to navigate the little craft. In any case 
Pizarro must report himself at Panama within six months, 
to give an account of his proceedings. 

Pizarro determined to make the most of this implied 
six months’ leave of absence. Almagro and Luque had 
made good choice of the few men whom they were al- 
lowed to send, for they seem to have at once submitted 
themselves to the orders of Pizarro. Bidding no tender 
adieu to this island, which they were wont to style 
‘‘ Hell,” they again sailed southward. For twenty days 
they coasted along, hugging fhe shore, and then cast 
anchor in the port of Tumbez. They were now fairly 
within the Inca dominions, where their scanty number 
afforded no reason for suspecting any hostile intent. 
Wherever they touched they were hospitably received. 
This, says a pious old chronicler, ‘‘was manifestly the 
work of Heaven, that the natives should have received 
Pizarro in such kind and loving spirit as was ‘best fitted 
to facilitate the conquest ; for it was the Lord’s hand 
which led ‘him and his followers to this remote region, for 
the extension of the holy faith and for the sslvation of 
souls.” 

In what sort this hospitable reception was repaid by 
the Spaniards will soon appear. For the present Pizarro 
and his associates were the mildest and gentlest of men, 
so far from attempting violence or robbery they even de- 
clined the presents which were offered them. That a 
Spaniard of the sixteenth century should refuse to get 
gold when it was to be had by gift or theft from « heathen 
seems almost to pass belief. But if history is to bo 
trusted at all, they did so here, over and over again. 

Leaving Tumbez, they sailed down the coast, touching 
at several places, being everywhere kindly received, 
picking up much valusble information at every point. 
At length they reached ‘the Isle of Santa, mime degrees 
south of the equator. Here the followers of Pizarro 
urged him to stay his voyage and go no further. They 
had gained all necessary information, but were quite too 
few to render it available for any practical purpose. The 
thing now to be done was to return to Panama, report 
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what they had discovered, and then come back with a 
force sufficient to enable them to gather the reward of all 
their toils. Pizarro was of the same mind. They turned 
northward again, touching at most of the places which 
they had already visited, at length reaching Panama 
toward the close of 1527, four years from the time when 
the first expedition was started,.and some eighteen months 
from the sailing of this second one. 

Affairs at Panama were of an unpromising aspect. 
Governor Rios had come to look.still more coldly upon the 
enterprise, which had cost so much, the only result of 
which was the display of a lot of gold and silver orna- 
ments and.a.few Indian sheep, as the animals were styled, 
which we call llamas, vicuias and :guanacos. 

One thing was now clear to Pizarro and his associates. 
Their scheme was too great to be carried on by mere 
private enterprise, but must have the sanction of the 
Spanish Crown. Some one of them must go to Spain. 
After long consultation it was settled that Pizarro 
should be the man. But Father Luque had come to the 
bottom of his purse, and ‘there was no little difficulty in 
raising the necessary funds, for Enciso had come to put 
little faith in Pizarro and his scheme. But somshow 
fifteen hundred ducsts were scraped together, and early 
in 1528 Pizarro sailed for Spain, and reached Seville early 
in midsummer. 

Here was residing at the time the Bachiller Enciso, who 
had Pizarro arrested and imprisoned for debt, but he was 
soon released. He -went on to Toledo, where Charles V. 
was holding court. That far-seeing monarch was im- 
pressed with the scheme for the conquest of Peru, as pro- 
pounded by Pizarro. Here was also Hernando Cortez, 
who, having completed the conquest of Mexico, had come 
to lay that domain at the feet of his sovereign. Pizarro 
proposed to do the like with the far richer Peru. He 
promised much, and demanded abundant promises in re- 
turn. The King of Spain was quite willing to promise all 
that Pizarro asked. The terms were formally defined by 
the Capitulacion or“ Agreement ” of July 26th, 1559. 

By this document Pizarro was made actual Viceroy 
over all the regions which he should discover and .con- 
quer. He was to‘be, for llife, Governor, ‘Captain-general 
and so on, with «# -salary of 725,000 maravedis a year. 
Almagro was to be-ennobled, ‘and to have.» high \placeiin 
the administration, with » sdlary of 300,000 maravedis. 
Father Luque was to be Bishop of Tumbez, and Protector 
of the Indians in Pern, with 1,000 ducats a year. Ample 
provision was also made for Bartholomew Ruiz and the 
other twelve who had stood by Pizarro on that memorable 
day-on the Isle of Gallo. It was quite safe for the King to 
promise all this and very much more, for everything was 
contingent upon the success of the enterprise. The ad- 
venturers were themselves to collect their salaries from 
the conquered countries. As for the spoils to be won, 
one-fifth was to be paid over to the Orown, the remainder 
to be divided among the wh_ie body of adventurers, .ac- 
cording to a fixed scale, the lion’s oiare, of course, falling 
to the leaders. There was, moreover, no end to the good 
works to be performed toward the Indians. First and 
foremost, they were to be made Christians upon the 
shortest notice, for which holy purposes ecclesiastics in 
abundanee were to form ‘part of the expedition ; but law- 
yers and legal gentlemen of all sorts were to be rigidly 
excluded. 

The essential thing, as far as Pizarro was immediately 
concerned, was:that he should raise and equip a well-pro- 
vided force of 250 men, with which he was to set sail for 
Pern within six months after ‘bis arrival at Panama. 

The poor swineherd of Truxilio had come to be a man 


of note. He was now a grave hidalgo of almost three- 
score, who bore fortunes in his hand. Several of his 
kinsmen, born, apparently, to a higher lot than his, were 
not slow in finding him out, and attaching themselves to 
his enterprise. One of these was his elder and only legit- 
imate brother, Don Hernando ; another was Gonzalo, like 
himself, illegitimate, but by a different mother. Don 
Hernando was in time to marry a half-breed daughter of 
Francisco. Gonzalo was to be the first European, prob. 
ably the first man, to descend the mighty river of the Am- 
azon to its mouth in the Atlantic. The adventures of 
these new Pizarros are well worth the telling, but not 
here. 

When Pizarro had arrived at Panama he found ‘the, 
even aided by the suppart of the Crown, he could not 
quite come up to the letter of his engagement. Accounts 
yary a little as to the force which he could get together in 
the appointed time. That which seems best authenti- 
cated gives him 183 men and 37 horses. But before 
active operations had begun he was joined by Hernando 
De Soto with about 100 men. This De Soto is the man 
whom we know best as the discoverer of the Mississippi, 
and whose body was flung into its turbid waters. 

Almagro, as before, was left behind at Panama, to beat 
up forrecruits. He followed to Peru in. due time, arriving 
only after Pizarro had struck the one decisive blow which 
overthrew the Empire of the Inca, but still in ample time 
to gain a rich share in the rewards and honors of the 
expedition. 

The blessing of the Church was not wanting to sanctify 
this crusade, for such was the character which the enter- 
prise had now assumed. A Dominican friar, Juan de 
Vargas, was to go as chaplain to Pizarro. On St. John’s 
Day he delivered a glowing sermon to the assembled ad- 
venturers, and administered the sacrament to each of 
them. On Holy Innocent’s Day, December 28th, 1530, 
Pizarro set sail upon his last expedition to Peru. 

Since his first voyage great changes, of which he could 
‘now nothing, had taken place in the Empire of the 
Oncas. Just about the time when Pizarro had traced that 
chistoric line on ‘the sands of the Island of Gallo, death ‘had 
stricken down the greatest ofall the Incas, Huayna-Capac. 

Few sovereigns have had so long a reign as his ; still 
fewer one os successful. He had consolidated the.acqui- 
sitions of his father and grandfather in the lowlands, and 
had .conquered the powerful ‘kingdom whose ‘capital was 
‘Quito. This city became ‘his favorite residence. He had 
bound his great empire together by the magnificent high- 
way, of which mention has already been made,.and he had 
ruled the whole so wisely that Seiros and Chimus were aa 
loyal to Inca rule as were Aymaras and Quichuas. 

Huayna-Capac was a luxurious monarch, his harem 
rivaling that of Solomon. His only wife, according te 
Inca ideas, was.also his sister. She bore him a.son who 
was named Huascar, that is, ‘the Cable.” This name 
was given to him because upon occasion of his formal 
recognition as ‘hheir-apparent, the nobles took the oath of 
allegiance by holding in their hands the great golden 
chain, said to have been as thick as a man’s wrist, and 
already 700 feet long. J.ink ‘after link was subsequently 
added until, if we mp7 believe the legend, it would reach 
twicearound the great square of Cuzco, more than.amile. 
We shall believe this when a chain so long is fished up 
from the waters of Lake Urcos. He afterward took as 
wife the daughter of ‘the King of Quito, whom he had 
conquered and slain. She bore him a son, who was 
named Atahuallpa or ‘‘Strong-sweet.” 

Atahuallpa grew up at Quito under the eye of his 
father, whose special favorite he became, When the aged 
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Inca found his end approaching, he made a formal divi- 
sion of the empire between these two sons, whom he en- 
joined to live in amity and concord. Huascar was to 
have Cuzco, with the title of Inca, while Quito was given 
to Atahuallpa. The arrangement was solemnly ratified by 
the nobles of both countries, the two princes swearing to 
observe it. 

For several years there seems to have been peace be- 
tween the brothers. How the concord was disturbed we 
do not know, for there are several varying accounts. There 
seems to have been some dispute about boundaries, and 
war broke out. At first success was with Huascar, who 
advanced upon Quito. He was defeated in a great battle 
fought in the very shadow of Chimborazo, and retreated 
toward Cuzco, where he gathered a large force, and 
awaited the attack of Atahuallpa. The armies met near 
the capital. After a desperate contest Huascar was de- 
feated and 
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meet the Inca. His whole force fit for duty was only 177 
men, of whom about seventy were mounted cavaliers. 
The real strength of the force was in its heavy-armed 
cavalry. Of the footmen we are told that only three had 
firearms, about twenty had cross-bows, the remainder 
being armed with swords and pikes. 

There is nothing more curious than this march of 
Pizarro into the very heart of the Inca Empire. In a 
week or so an envoy came from Atahuallpa, bringing a 
few trifling presents. Pizarro offered others in return, 
taking good care to impress the Indian with an idea of 
the formidable character of his force, and dismissing him 
with a message to the effect that he came from a mighty 
prince dwelling beyond the waters ; that the fame of the 
victories of the Inca had reached him, and that he was on 
his way to offer his services to the great Inca. 

Pizarro now learned that Atahuallpa was at Caxamarca, 
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would be likely to have been the first victim, was spared. 
In any case, the slaughter was only partial, for some 
seventy years later we find express mention of nearly 
600 persons of the Inca blood still living at Cuzco. 

Pizarro sailed swiftly down the coast, landing here and 
there. He was no longer a peaceful explorer, but openly 
announced that he had come in the name of the Holy 
Vicar of God and of the King of Spain to demand the obe- 
dience of all people as children of their Church, and the 
submission of all rulers as vassals of his lord and master. 
It was not long before he gained tolerable accounts of the 
hostilities which had been raging, though as yet he had 
not learned of the result. He proposed to ally himself 
with one party or the other, confident that his force 
would be sufficient to turn the scale between them. 

After plundering right and left, Pizarro took up his 
quarters at Tumbez, where he remained five months, until 
near the close of September, 1532, patiently awaiting the 
issne of events. Then, having learned of the success of 
Atahuallpa, and where he might be found, he set out to 


decoy them within his reach. Some were for going back. 
Not so Pizarro. ‘‘Let us go forward,” he said, ‘like 
good soldiers, nothing daunted by the smallness of our 
numbers, for in the greatest extremities God ever fights 
for His own. Let us not doubt that He will humble the 
pride of the heathen. and bring them to the knowledge 
of the true faith, which is the great end and object of the 
conquest.” The response was prompt: ‘‘ Lead on and 
we will follow. You shall see that we can do our duty 
in the cause of God and the king.” 

So the march was continued, messages being every now 
and then interchanged between Pizarro and the Inca; 
those of Pizarro always taking a lofty tone. At length, 
after many days, the Spaniards having ascended and de- 
scended several of the outlying ridges of the mountains, 
came in sight of Caxamarca, and the camp of Atahuallpa. 
This was on the afternoon of November 15th, 1532. 

Next morning Hernando Pizarro and De Soto, with an 
escort of fifteen horsemen and twelve footmen, were sent 
to greet the Inca, whom they found in a sort of summer 
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house, surrounded by a large retinue. He was a well- 
built man of about thirty. Hernando Pizarro made a 
somewhat flowery speech, to the effect that he was the 
brother of the captain who had come to offer his services 
to the Inca, and to teach him the true faith ; ending with 
‘a request that the Inca would visit the Spaniards in their 
quarters. 

Atahuallpa kept his eyes shaded by the crimson fringes 
‘of his borla, and gave no word of reply. But one of the 
nobles who stood by said, briefly: ‘It is well.” Her- 
nando begged that the Inca would give some answer in 
person. Atahuallpa shook aside the crimson fringes and 
said: ‘Tell your captain that I am keeping a fast which 
will end to-morrow morning ; then I will visit him with 
my chieftains, and will order what shall be done.” 

When the envoys reported of the reception which they 
had received, Pizarro was fully convinced that the Inca 
meant no good ; and as he meant none himself, he was 
warranted in his suspicions. He resolved that he would 
not be a loser in this double game, and made careful dis- 
position for the posting of his men in the strong build- 
ings which looked out upon the square. He seems to 
have told no one what he intended to do; but everything 
evinces that he meant to seize the person of Atahuallpa, 
as Cortez had seized that of Montezuma. 

The next day, November 16th, 1532, was virtually the 
last one of the Inca Empire. Noon was approaching when 
& message came that Atahuallpa was about to set out 
from his camp ; and before long the procession was seen 
approaching. It looked like an army, stretching as far as 
the eye could see, the imperial, litter being plainly dis- 
carnible near the front. When half a mile off word was 
sent that the Inca had changed his mind, would encamp 
where, he was, and defer his visit until the next day. 
Pizarro was well-nigh disconcerted. This delay might 
frustrate his well-laid plans. He sent back word that he 
hoped: the Inca would sup with him that evening, as he 
had made ample provision for the banquet In evil hour 
Atahuallpa again changed his mind, and returned answer 
that he would sup with the strangers, but after supper he 
would pass the night at the ‘‘House of the Serpent,” in 
the city, where accommodation had been prepared for 
him. 

The afternoon was wearing away when the royal cortége, 
thousands in number, entered the plaza of Caxamarca. 
Father de Vargas, the chaplain, book and crucifix in hand, 
approached the litter, and began a set discourse, embody- 
ing nearly the whole Body of Divinity, beginning with 
the Creation, and the Fall of Man, running through the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation and the Cruci- 
fixion. The Inca listened with grave decorum. The 
friar then came to the practical application : The crucified 
and risen God had left His authority upon earth to the 
Apostles, who had in turn transmitted it to the Pope; 
and the Pope, who was thus the rightful sovereign of the 
whole worl, had bidden the mighty King of Spain to 
rule over all the peoples in this part of the world. The 
discourse closed with the modest demand that the Inca 
should not only renounce his false faith, but should ac- 
knowledge himself to be the vassal of the King of Spain. 

Atahuallpa was half angry and half amused at the im- 
pudence of all this. He replied that he had not the 
slightest doubt that the King of Spain was a great mon- 
arch, otherwise he could not have sent his servants so far. 
But as for the Pope, it was sheer nonsense for him to pre- 
tend to give away countries which did not belong to him. 
Warming up a little, he continued : ‘‘ As for my faith, I 
will not change it. You tell me that your God was put 
to death by the men whom He had created. My God,” he 


said, pointing to the sun, which was fast nearing the 
horizon, ‘‘still lives in the heavens, and looks down upon 
His children.” 

He asked the chaplain what authority he had for all the 
stuff he had been putting forth. The friar handed him 
the book—a Bible, say some; a breviary, according to 
others. The Inca, who had no conception of what a book 
was, carelessly turned over a few leaves, then threw the 
volume scornfully upon the ground. 

The friar picked up the desecrated volume and hastened 
back to Pizarro, who had not made his appearance. 
“Don't you see,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what this dog means ? 
Look ! the fields are all alive with Indians. Set on at 
once! I absolve you !” 

Pizarro, who had by this time instructed hig followers, 
gave the preconcerted signal, waving his white scarf and 
shouting the old Spanish war-cry, ‘St. Jago, and at 
them !” Fire was opened from arquebuse and cross-bow, 
while swordsmen and pikemen dashed into the square. 
The Indians seem to have been wholly unarmed. They 
were packed together in a dense, helpless mass. There 
was no fight, only a slaughter. The nobles rallied around 
the litter of the Inca, trying to shield him with their 
bodies. Pizarro had ordered the capture of the Inca; 
but some of the Spaniards, fearing that he might, after 
all, eseape, pressed forward, trying to cut him down. 
Pizarro flung himself before them, shouting: ‘‘ Let no 
man who values his life strike at the Inca!” He was just 
in time, for he received a slight wound on the hand from 
one of his own men. Still, there was a struggle around 
the litter, which was at last overthrown, and the Inca was 
acaptive. The slight hurt of Pizarro was the only wound 
received among the Spaniards. How many of the Indians 
were slain we know not. One account says 10,000; Pi- 
zarro’s secretary puts the number at 2,000. The whole 
affair lasted barely half an hour. Putting the number of 
slain at the lowest estimate, every Spaniard must in that 
brief time have killed eight men. 

Atahuallpa was strictly guarded, but otherwise treated 
with great consideration, and made, or seemed to make, 
light of his situation. ‘It is only the fortune of war,” 
he said. That one fortune of war had, in a few minutes, 
put an end to an empire. 

Atahuallpa was allowed to enjoy the company of his 
wives. His nobles were allowed constant access to his 
person, and he was permitted to give orders to them. 
For some reason he had begun to suspect that Huascar 
was intriguing with the Spaniards. One day the prince 
was found drowned. This deed was laid to the charge of 
the Inca—whether rightly or not no man knows. 

Before long the captive discovered that gold was the one 
thing for which the Spaniards were eager. He offered to 
ransom himself by covering the floor of the room in which 
he was shut up with gold. The Spaniard smiled grimly. 
**T will fill the room so high,” added Atahuallpa, putting 
his hand upon the wall as high as he could reach. <A red 
line was drawn around the wall from that point, which 
was at a height of three yards—the room measuring 
twenty-two feet by seventeen. In addition to this, for 
some reason or other, the Inca bound himself to fill a 
smaller room twice over with silver. The metals were not 
to be melted down into ingots, but were to be taken in 
bulk, just as they came in, whether as vessels, ornaments, 
or thin plates. A comparatively small weight of gold, in 
the form of a hollow vase, would fill a considerable space 
—space alone counted—so that the amount of the ransom 
was not as great as would be imagined on first view. In 
any case, this room full of gold must have been worth a 
large sum. 
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Two months were allowed for the fulfillment of the 
agreement. The treasure came in rapidly, as we should 
think, slowly, as it seemed to the Spaniards. The allotted 
time passed before the room was half full. Atahuallpa 
managed for awhile to pacify his captors by very plausible 
excuses, and the matter was tided over for awhile; the 
prisoner being on apparently friendly terms with his 
captors, who taught him many things ; among others, how 
to play chess. 

Great must have been his surprise when he was one day 
told that he was to be tried for his life. The truth was 
that the Spaniards had come to believe that the Inca was 
a perilous prisoner. As long as he was alive there was 
a probability of a rising against the Spaniards, who might 
be overwhelmed by sheer force of numbers. Their safety 
demanded the death of Atahuallpa. The most natural 
course would seem to be to make way with him privately, 
and give out that he had died from a sudden attack of 
illness. But for some reason it was resolved to put him 
to public trial before a legal tribunal, and upon charges 
duly preferred. There were a dozen counts in the in- 
dictment. Among other things it was charged that he had 
usurped the Crown of Peru; had put to death Huascar, 
the rightful Inca ; had squandered the public treasure ; 
had been guilty of adultery and idolatry ; and, lastly, had 
incited an insurrection against his liege lord, Charles of 
Spain. 

How long the proceedings lasted we do not know, but 
Atahuallpa was found guilty of charges which involved 
both treason and heresy. The sentence was pronounced 
on the morning of August 29th, 1533. It ordered that on 
the afternoon of that day he should be burned at the 
stake in the great square of Caxamarca. 

Father de Vargas had all along done his best to convert 
the Inca, who turned a deaf ear to all his preachings and 
arguments. But when he was bound to the stake, and the 
fagots were all ready for lighting, the zealous friar found 
a new and more potent argument. The culprit must die— 
that was inevitable—but by renouncing his false faith and 
receiving the rite of baptism, he could save his soul from 
eternal flames and his body from temporal burning. He 
would be strangled instead of being burned alive. 

The possible saying of his soul most likely weighed 
little with Atahuallpa. He could have little wish to enter 
the Christian paradise. But it was worth while to ex- 
change the torture of the stake for an easier form of death. 
He asked Pizarro whether what the friar had said was 
true. Pizarro assured him that it was so. Thereupon the 
child of the sun agreed to receive the Christian rite. The 
day of his conversion and execution was St. John the 
Baptist’s Day, and in honor of it he was baptized as Juan 
de Atahuallpa. He made a few requests, among which 
was that his family should be taken care of. The fatal 
cord was applied, and all was over ; the devout Spaniards, 
we are told, murmuring prayers for the safety of the 
passing soul of the last of the Incas, who only nine months 
before had bid fair to rival the greatness of the greatest of 
his ancestors. 
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My real interest in the strange disappearance of Brom- 
ley, and Ludlow’s extraordinary recovery, dates from an 
evening five years ago. Until within a few months, they 
had occupied rooms over mine in Bleecker Street, and 
none of us had known much about them. 

Ludlow was a pale, spiritual-looking man, about thirty 
years old, dying slowly of consumption ; and his friend, a 
stalwart Scotchman, tended him like awoman. I used to 


watch them now and then, coming home at twilight, 
Ludlow walking slowly and clinging to Bromley’s arm ; 
and when he had become so weak that he could not go up 
and down the stairs, we frequently met Bromley carrying 
him back and forth. Finally, he went away to a hospital 
to die, it was believed ; and from that time on the Scotch- 
man was seldom seen. When in the house, he sat up far 
into the night, smoking strong cigars and occasionally 
walking the floor for hours. It was some time in Febru- 
ary, I believe, when we began to miss him, and wonder if 
any misfortune had happened to him. He had been 
away, then, five or six weeks, and the landlady began to 
talk about renting his rooms. He had left his trunks, 
books, clothes and everything, as though he had no inten- 
tion of remaining away any length of time, and it seemed 
unkind to disturb them. But new lodgers soon applied 
for the rooms, and the former occupant’s chattels were 
dragged out without any wasted ceremony, and carried to 
some mysterious storeroom on the top floor. 

After that, Bromley passed out of my thoughts for the 
present, and was put away with the strangers met every 
day and forgotten. 

On the night I have mentioned, however, several weeks 
later, Ludlow returned from where he had gone to die, 
and came to me to advise him what to do to find his 
friend. He had been told that I was a lawyer, he said, 
hesitatingly, while I was lighting the gas, and he sup- 
posed I could give him information about the police. 
When I turned and looked full at him I could scarcely 
believe that he and the man who had gone to the hospital 
four months before were one and the same person. 

“‘Tam getting well, you see,” he said, noticing my un- 
concealed look of surprise. ; 

“You have changed wonderfully.” 

“And I am going to live in spite of everything, though 
the doctors can’t make out why I should.” 

Instead of the consumptive invalid that I had often 
watched creeping home with Bromley, here was a man 
with a plump, healthy face, who looked strong enough to 
shoulder the burdens of life and carry them lightly. In 
fact, I remember that it occurred to me then that Ludlow 
looked almost his friend’s equal in good health. He was 
nervous, however, and anxious to learn what he ought to 
do in his present difficulty. 

‘*T haven’t seen Bromley in three months,” he said, a 
little tremulously, I thought. ‘‘ He is eccentric, and apt 
to do odd things, and I am beginning to fear that some- 
thing has happened to him. In fact, I have been trying 
two weeks to find him at the places we used to frequent, 
but it’s no use. And, you see, I dislike to ask the police 
to look him up ; because if it should turn out that he had 
only been called away unexpectedly, he would be dis- 
pleased by any such proceedings on my part.” 

He explained to me that he himself had been in a pri- 
vate hospital up-town, and under the care of a Dr. Picot. 
It was an establishment where consumptive diseases were 
made a specialty. The last time he had seen Bromley 
was at this place, one Sunday evening about the first of 
January. He, Ludlow, had had a slight hemorrhage that 
evening, after which he fell into a heavy sleep, while 
Bromley sat near him reading aloud. 

Before he awoke Bromley had gone, and he had not 
seen or heard from him since. They had been close 
friends, and lodged together over a year; but of Brom- 
ley’s antecedents he knew little, nothing more than 
that he had come to New York three years previously 
from some small place near Edinburgh. Of course, thera 
was only one proceeding for me to point out to him. He 
ought to state the facts at police headquarters, and then 
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THE PARTY WAS FAST VERGING INTO A QUARREL.” 
wait patiently for information. People disappeared 
every week in a great city, and the police would undoubt- 
edly think of a way to find his friend that would never 
occur to either of us. 

“‘Yes,” he said. ‘‘Of course, that is the most sensible 
thing to do,” getting up, and walking up and down the 
floor thoughtfully. ‘‘But I may as well tell you the 
whole of the matter. The truth is, Bromley used to have 
spells of the blues pretty often, and I am afraid that this 
scrap of a letter I have found explains the reason.” 

These were the words at the top of a sheet of note- 
paper: 

“But God only knows what is in store for us. I sometimes 
have half a mind to go home to you at once, for I am afraid that it 
is heart disease. You must not, however, be——” 


Perhaps this was the reason he had not returned. He 
had dropped dead in some crowded street; there had 
been a stir and bustle around him ; and then a couple of 
policemen had carried him off to the morgue to await 
identification. 

“You understand what I am afraid has happened ?” 
Ludlow said, now quite pale and trembling. 

“Yes. But if such a thing has occurred, of course 
there is a record of it at the health-office.” 

“No, there isn’t. I’ve been there four times, and they 
can’t help me in the least. There has been only one case 
of sudden death in six months that was identified ; and 
he was a short, stout man, with sandy hair.” 

After some minutes of silence, while Ludlow stood 
looking with awe at this scrap of paper, and I was trying 
to think of some plan to offer, he suggested that we 
should go up-stairs to the store-room and examine Brom- 
ley’s trunk. We might find something among his letters 
or papers that would give us a clew to his whereabouts. 

So we went up under the eaves, and got the trunk open 
after filing a key to fit the lock. It was about half filled 
with clothing, seven or eight uncut books, that had prob- 
ably been sent to Bromley for reviewal, the manuscript of 
a rejected play, and a bundle of letters, tied together with 
a blue silk handkerchief. 

Ludlow declined to look into the letters, and, as he 
stood pale-faced, holding the candle and watching me 
overhaul the traps, he appeared, for a moment or two in 
the dim light, like a superstitious ghost. 
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“No,” he said, as I began to put back the things, ‘‘I’d 
rather not look at them myself. But you can, you know. 
They ought to be looked at, and you, acting as my 
lawyer, can take them in charge.” I took the letters, 
locked the trunk, and we returned to my room. 

‘‘Bromley hss always been a mystery to me,” holding 
the door partly open. ‘‘ He has always kept his personal 
matters to himself, and I don’t care to read his letters 
now. You just see if there is anything in them that will 
be of service to us, and keep all else to yourself. I will 
come around in the morning, and we will talk the matter 
over again.” 

I listened as he went down the stairs, and out at the 
front door. Then I locked myself in, started a fire in the 
grate, lighted a cigar, and sat down with the package of 
letters untied before me. I only intended to examine 
two or three at most, for I had plenty of work on hand to 
oceupy the evening ; but I read only one. 

Poor Bromley! I felt ashamed of myself for looking 
into this package of letters. Ludlow had no right to re- 
quest me to inquire into his friend's private affairs. But 
how the face took shape before me! A magician’s hand— 
a white, delicate little hand, surely—had written this 
letter, and between the lines one saw a pure, dear face, 
calm, pretty, womanly: 

“You tell me, my dear love, that you sometimes watch the 
ships coming over all the wide, weary sea to me, while your heart 
sailed away with them. Oh, my dear, dear love! I am always 
looking out over the sea, and bringing you back. You know how 
the waves break on the rocks heres How still and quiet everything 
else is. How lonesome and dreary. I must think of you all the 
time to keep from erying. 

* * * * * * * 


“You must not think that we shall want so much money to 
begin life with. I have planned just how much we shall need. It 
is very little, truly, and you must believe me. Ido not like to think 
of you away off there in America, waiting for some man’s favor to 
help you on to fortune and position, No, no; I would rather you 
should not try. It is so difficult, and there are so many disap- 
pointments, and people are always crowding and striving. It 
makes me tired even to think of all the noise and trouble and 
sorrow everywhere. But I knew little about it all, my love, when 
you went away. The world fills me with surprise, and I fear for 


those who are dear to me. 
* * * * * * * 


“You remember how Will sat with us all in the porch the night 
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before you sailed? Dear Will! how light-hearted he always was! 
I cannot believe he is dead with the many others, and that you and 
I, Donald, are quite alone in the world. You remember how he 
laughed and said that in America they would make you a Governor 
of one of their States, and that then I, of course, would be a gov- 
erness. Do you know that while I was looking at his picture yes- 
terday, and thinking how much he changed before he died, it oc- 
curred to me that I, too, must be changed a great deal since you 
were here? And so I got up immediately and went to look at 
myself in the glass. First, I shook down my mane, which has 
grown, oh, ever so long!—and then, drawing it back close to my 
head, caught it with a ribbon, and let it fall down free, the way you 
say women ought to wear their hair. Then I put a velvet band 
around my neck, brought a rose from your vine at the window for 
my throat, and, finally, concluded that I looked—well, you shall 
see for yourself just how I look if you will come home again.” 


Had Donald Bromley, moved by some sudden whim, 
gone back to Scotland? I spent the rest of the evening 
staring at the fire, and trying to convince myself that he 
had. 


As she had said, the world was full of noise and trouble 
and sorrow. He had given up the struggle, and gone 
back to her and that Scotch hamlet on the coast. 

She had probably watched for his coming, had tripped 
out from the porch to meet him, put up her rosy lips to 
be kissed, and then forgotten, in a moment, all their long 
separation. 

Bromley was a good-looking fellow—I could not help 
remembering that. But, pshaw! my supposition was as 
far from touching the truth as possible. How could any 
one ever have guessed what really had happened ? 

When I did find out, I saw how shallow even my most 
daring theories had been, and that I had caught the clew 
by chance. No lawyer, or detective, or any one else, by 
the longest chain of reasoning, would ever have hit the 
thought that finally solved the riddle. It happened. 

When Ludlow returned the next day I said nothing 
about the letters, only that they had made me believe 
that Bromley was in Scotland. But that is quite out of 
the question, he said; his friend would not have left him 
to go to Scotland or anywhere else for so longatime. He 
felt certain, now, that something serious had happened, 
and he desired to put the matter into the hands of a de- 
tective. ‘Bromley was the best friend I ever had,” he 
said, ‘‘and Iam going to find out what has become of 
him, if it takes five years to do it.” 
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I felt warmly toward Ludlow from that moment, and 
better acquainted with him. But I was a little puzzled 
when, at the end of a week, I received a brief note from 
him, stating that he had just succeeded in settling the 
business of an inheritance, and was going abroad immedi- 
ately. 

His physician had recommended him to seek a change ; 
he did not feel that he had quite regained his health ; and 
he desired that the detective and I should continue the 
search for Bromley. He had undoubtedly lost hope of 
ever meeting his friend, though he did not like to give up 
the search. 

From that time on he wrote to me regularly. I heard 
from him now in Vienna, then in Berlin, next ‘in Venice, 
wandering in the square of St. Mark’s. He was a restless 
traveler, and, as far as I could make out, a purposeless 
one. 

Though his health continued good, he hinted once, 
while at Munich, that he was afraid he now and then felt 
symptoms of brain disease. 

I could write him little on my part. The detective had 
begun to work up his case by interviewing the physician, 
who was the last person who had seen Bromley. But Dr. 
Picot had no idea what had become of that man after he 
left his residence on that January afternoon. 

And there the disappearance seemed to begin and end. 
The most that I had to tell was that the detective did not 
believe Dr. Picot; and this, Ludlow wrote back, was a 
superlative absurdity. 

The Winter came on, and with it an increase in the 
number of my clients and business. I remember that I 
had three or four titles to search, and an important fore- 
closure case, so that, with one thing and another, my at- 
tention was pretty well occupied, day and evening, for 
several months, and I gave very little thought to the 
question of what had become of Bromley. 

Ludlow, also, after a while, referred to it only occasion- 
ally, confining himself, in his letters, to his rambles and 
way of living. 

One letter was filled with a lively description of his 
passage of St. Gothard and descent into Italy ; another, of 
his pilgrimage to Vaucluse and journey up the Rhone; 
and a third gave me, one rainy night, in my bachelor 
lodgings, a glimpse of Normandy. 
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And so affairs went on in this way between us about a 
year, when, late one afternoon, I came into my office and 
found Ludlow awaiting me. 

For a moment or two I did not recognize who he was. 
He had grown stout, had a thick growth of brown beard 
cut in the English fashion, and withal, had quite a foreign 
air about him. His face wore a troubled, anxious look, 
and after we had exchanged greetings and a few common- 
place remarks, he said, rather soberly, I thought: 

‘You see, Kenyon, that I have come to you first. 
Haven’t been to my hotel yet—came straight up from the 
steamer.” 

“I wish I had some good news to tell you—but——” 

‘‘No, T haven’t expected anything of the kind. It is 
quite hopeless, I know. He must be dead.” 

‘You have given him up, then ?” 

‘* Well, yes—or, that is, I must give up everything for 
the present, at least.” 

Resting his arm on the opposite side of my desk, he 
propped his head up, looked across at me a moment or 
two, and then said, in a low tone: 

“Kenyon, I look natural, don’t I? I mean there is 
nothing in the expression of my eyes or whole face that 
seems wrong to you ?” 

“Wrong! No. Only when I first came in and saw 
you, it struck me that some feature of your face—your 
eyes, perhaps—had a look that somehow instantly sug- 
gested Bromley. I never noticed it before.” 

“Oh, no! I don’t mean whether I look like anybody 
else. You have been looking for Bromley a long time, 
and your fancy has got into the habit of constantly pro- 
ducing him for comparison with everybody you meet, 
eh ?” 

** Perhaps so.” 

‘‘But, Kenyon, you have heard of people being haunted 
by a face, or a voice, or footsteps, and finally going 
insane? I mean an hallucination, you know? Well” — 
getting up excitedly, though trying to control myself— 
“‘T am one of those unfortunate persons. I have seen the 
face this afternoon, not an hour ago; and, if Iam a sane 
man, it was that of a living woman.” 

He sat down in the room, and looked out of my window 
at the dust and cobwebs and gathering darkness, fum- 
bling his watchchain anxiously. 

“T ought to consult a physician, I suppose—go see 
Picot, and tell him all about the matter, instead of both- 
ering you. But it’s this face that I’ve just seen that’s 
troubling me the most. I cannot believe that it was a 
fancy. No, no; I can swear it was as real as I am.” 

**T don’t doubt it, Ludlow,” I said, not satisfied, how- 
ever, that everything was quite right with him. ‘But in 
law we always get at the facts of the case before giving an 
opinion.” 

“TfI tell you all the facts in my case they will seem 
the merest nonsense, I hayen’t a doubt. This thing got 
possession of me, you see, about six months ago, while I 
was idling away a week in Paris, and it has held on to me 
fast ever since. I had been sitting in a half-deserted café 
a long time one evening, watching the gay crowd passing 
to and fro without, and drawing freely on my memory. I 
was a little down in the mouth, perhaps ; had been sum- 
ning up my life so far, and calling to mind the ups and 
downs of my acquaintances. I had been thinking of poor 
Bromley, also, and of his castles in Spain, and wondering 
if that good, honest face of his, that used to look pityingly 
and encouragingly at me, had really disappeared for ever. 
Somehow, one face after another came up for inspection, 
and Iwas marshaling you all here in Ameriea into the 
empty chairs in the café, when—I thought a moment or two 


afterward that the face had passed in the crowd withont. 
It was so plainly before me, as if I had just seen it that 
instant, that I started up and hastened to the door to look 
again. But I had not seen the face; it had come to me 
along with those I knew or had known, and at length it 
seemed as if I only remembered this girl’s face the same 
as I remembered anybody’s. She was fascinating, but 
not beautiful; and what I remembered best about her 
was her long, glossy-black hair, glorious eyes and genteel 
little figure. Sometimes I had an indistinct impression 
that I had seen her stand in the porch of an old house 
somewhere near the sea, waving me an adieu. Then I 
began to dream about her, and whenever I went out to 
walk I searched right and left, on the streets and in the 
stores, for some woman’s face that resembled the one 
stamped so indelibly into my memory.” 8 

It was now so dark that we could not see each other's 
faces plainly. He looked out of the window some mo- 
ments silently, running his fingers through his beard and 
reflecting. 

“Tt did not occur to me at first that anything was the 
trouble with me,” he continued. ‘I thought it a little 
strange, to be sure, that this clearly defined face should 
lurk in my mind so much of the time ; but then, I never 
dreamed what a restless life it was leading up to. We 
frequently visit a place, you know, or come across some 
passage in a book, that appears familiar, though we are 
well aware we have never had any knowledge about such 
place or passage—what Plato, you remember, mentions 
as a proof of the soul’s transmigration. Well, this face 
haunted me just the same as one of those tantalizing ex- 
periences would I was certain that I had never seen it, 
yet it was plainly before me at least half the time. And 
finally I got to thinking about it so much that a mad 
desire seized me to find it somewhere in the world, a living 
reality, that I might love and worship. Then began my 
flight from place to place, which has at last brought me 
home. You will think the whole affair only nonsense, or, 
I may be a trifle insane ; but, Kenyon, when I was in a 
carriage coming up from the steamer I saw the woman 
who has that face.” 

Iadmitted that I was interested, and wished to hear the 
rest. 

“But the sequel is to follow, if there is to be any 
sequel. If I had been struck by lightning, I should not 
have been more paralyzed ; and though I had the carriage 
stopped in a moment or so, and hastened back, I had lost 
her in the confusion and crowd. When I caught sight of 
her she was standing half way up the dock, looking earn- 
estly toward the steamer, and I haven’t any idea where 
she could have gone so quickly. Perhaps she was look- 
ing for friends, and met them. I don’t know. I am a 
little confused, anyhow ; though I am certain it was she 
for whom I have been searching so long, and in so many 
places.” 

I fancy that no man, be he ever so acute, would have 
caught any clew to Bromley’s disappearance from this 
affair of Ludlow’s, even though he had recalled, as I did, 
that letter from the missing man’s affianced. Yet, in the 
end, all this proved to be a very important clew. 

I walked up Broadway with him to his hotel. He 
talked of little else all the way, and before I left him he 
decided to consult his physician on the following day, 
and report to me in the afternoon the result of the inter- 
view. But he did not keep his promise, and ten or twelve 
days passed before I saw him again, when it turned out 
that he had been abandoning everything in a fruitless 
search for this woman whose face was familiar. 

He had got an idea that she was expecting somebody 
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from England, and so he had been keeping a close watch 
at the docks on the arrival of every European steamer. 
This seemed to me the climax of madness. 

‘Tt is no use, Kenyon,” he said, resignedly, when I 
tried to convince him that he was going to work the wrong 
way to cure himself. ‘It is no use. Iam thinking of 
her all the time, and I must do something to keep my 
mind engaged.” Then, after a moment, persistent as a 
drowning man, ‘‘It is possible, you know—I do believe I 
shall find her.” 

And he did find her. One Wednesday, after three or 
four weeks, I went with him to the Cunard dock, to see a 
steamer sail. There was the usual crowd and confusion, 
and before I had been in the midst of it ten minutes I 
had quite forgotten our object in coming. 

My attention was fully engrossed watching people bid- 
ding one another good-by ; happy family groups going 
over in a body ; lucky lawyers off for the old world ona 
jolly vacation ; favorite clergymen taking a tour for the 
bronchitis ; commercial travelers, and everybody in gen- 
eral. 

Ludlow left me leaning against a cotton-bale, and went 
on board, so that he might obtain a good view from the 
steamer’s deck of every one on the dock. And by-and-by, 
when I saw him, I caught my breath, for he was ghastly, 
and looking straight into the crowd below him as if his 
eyes were set in their sockets. He had seen her. There 
was no doubt about that ; and hurrying on board, I went 
up to him without delay. 

‘‘Yes,”’ he whispered, as I slipped my arm through his, 
“itis she. Down there, near the baggage. See, she has 
a dark parasol.” 

She had an attractive face, certainly. But I could not 
understand why a man should go insane about it. The 
features seemed a trifle too prominent, and the eyes more 
deep-set than most people would wish, though all was 
stamped with so much character and intelligence that one 
must look twice before passing on. Her dress also, a 
tight-fitting black silk, made her figure perfection. 

“Let us go down near her, Kenyon,” Ludlow said, in a 
whisper, and frightened, I knew, at the mere suggestion. 
“Can’t you manage it for me, somehow—so I can get 
quite near her, I mean ?” 

In another moment or two we were standing behind 
her, and Ludlow was clinging to my arm and trembling. 

She was alone, and evidently looking for somebody, for 
she watched eagerly the passengers going aboard. 

Then I discovered that she had rich, black hair, brought 
together in a large coil ; that her delicate ears were tinged 
with pink, her neck shielded with folds of white lace, and 
that all the world near her was perfumed with a delicious 
feminine aroma. But she turned suddenly, looked won- 
deringly, a little frightenedly at Ludlow, and then started 
toward us a step, and said, impulsively : 

“Oh, pardon me, sir, if I am mistaken! Surely you 
are Mr. Donald Bromley’s brother ?” 

“No”—blankly. But seeing her change color and reel 
slightly, he threw out his arms to save her, and said, pas- 
sionately : ‘‘ Yes, yes, Iam; really, Iam !” 

In the confusion that followed, the first act I was 
prompted to do was to call a carriage that stood near ; 
and Ludlow, quick-witted, said quietly to those who had 
gathered around : 

‘She has only fainted. Stand aside, please, and we 
will take her home.” 

Then we raised her carefully up to the seat of the 
barouche, shut the small door. and had the satisfaction of 
seeing her immediately revive, and open her eyes very 
wide. 


*¢You will tell me where he is, won’t you ?” she said. 
pleadingly, and unmindful of everything else. ‘‘I’ve 
been waiting so very long.” 

‘Where to ?” asked the driver, from his box. 

“The St. Nicholas,” Ludlow answered, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and we sprang up beside the man, and 
were driven off the dock in a delirium, conscious, though, 
that we had done something rather daring. 

What we were to say to this lady when we should arrive 
at the St. Nicholas was certainly more than I could 
decide, and Ludlow appeared to be in a fluttering state of 
indecision ‘about throwing himself from the carriage and 
running for his life. Only a few minutes or so, it seemed, 
were granted us, however, to think of anything,. before we 
were brought to a standstill in front of the ladies’ entrance 
to the hotel. Ludlow then begged me to take her up to 
the parlor, and explain that he was not Bromley’s brother. 

As I handed her out it occurred to me, perceiving the 
happy, though anxious expression of her face, that possi- 
bly she believed we had been bringing her directly to 
Bromley. 

So the moment we reached the parlor—and fortunately 
it was vacant just then—I hastened to say that my friend 
was exceedingly mortified. 

The fact was, he was not Mr. Bromley’s brother, as he 
had rather insanely declared. 

We both had been guilty of a very rude and cruel act 
in bringing her there in the manner we had. (She was 
looking at me frightenedly, with parted lips and clasped 
hands. ) 

“Would she,” I asked, ‘“‘let us make amends imme- 
diately, by placing the carriage at her service? The 
only excuse we could offer for our conduct was that we 
both knew Mr. Bromley, and had acted impromptu when 
we saw that she, a friend of his, was ill.” 

‘‘But, surely, sir, this gentleman, your friend, is at 
least a distant relative of Mr. Bromley ? The expression 
of his eyes is unmistakable.” 

‘He is a friend, a very intimate friend, but nothing 
more.” 

‘And knows where I can find Mr. Bromley ?” 

“‘T am sorry to say that he does not, just at present.” 

She turned and looked out at the window to conceal, I 
fancied, her disappointment, and the tears that persisted 
in coming to her handsome eyes. ‘Then, looking troubled 
and embarrassed : 

“Oh, sir, I think you will help me! I have come all 
the way from Scotland to find Mr. Bromley. He is a 
very dear friend, and I have been searching everywhere 
in New York for him. At his lodgings, where he had 
his letters addressed, they told me he had been missing 
several months. But I cannot believe that anything 
dreadful has happened to him.” 

“No, no,” I said, rather desperately. ‘‘Mr. Ludlow 
will certainly do all in his power to aid you, and I shall 
be exceedingly glad——” 

‘*Mr. Ludlow !” a little startled. 
lodgings mentioned a Mr. Ludlow.” 

‘Yes, that is my friend’s name. I will send him to you 
at once.” 

T met Ludlow on the stairs, told him briefly all I had 
learned, and then hastened away to keep an engageme.t 
that I had nearly forgotten. ; 

It was she, sure enough, who had written those letters 
to Bromley. He had probably intended those foreboding 
words about his heart disease for her. It was her letter I 
had read, her face I had imaged, that had drawn Bromley 
back to Scotland. 

But strangest and most bewildering of all, it was the 
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face of this unknown woman that had taken mad posses- , for any woman was clearly madness ; but that the woman 


sion of Ludlow’s brain. should turn out to be Donald Bromley’s promised wife, 
He looked like a man wandering about in a dream when | and should mistake him, Ludlow, for that man’s brother, 
he came to me three or four hours later. | was a riddle quite too strange to ask any medical frater- 


The whole affair became a mystery within a mystery. | nity to explain. He a Lae ; 
That he should have been idling months away searching ‘‘But, Kenyon,” said he, dropping into a chair, and 
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’ By E. NorMAN GUNNISON. 


THERE'S a golden haze of Autumn 
Resting on the fleld and meadow, 

And the frondage of the woodland 
Lieth half within the shadow; 

And the sombre brown tints gather, 
Dark, and strangely sad and sober; 

While the sere leaves lie and rustle 
To the footsteps of October. 


Down the glades the voice of Summer 

Lingers still in tones of sweetness, 

Though its heat has passed to ripe- 
ness, 

And its promise to completeness; 

And where late the voice of Nature 

Echoed to the wild bee’s hum- 
ming, 

You can hear the squirrel chirping 

And the wary partridge drum- 
ming. 
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On the trees the nuts are browning, 
And the boughs are overladen, 
With the burrs the frost shall open 

For the happy lad and maiden; 
And the forest aisles shall answer 
To the sweet, glad voice of child- 
hood— 
Happiest music ever echoed 
In the home, or heart, or wildwood. 
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As the days pass slowly onward, 
With their moments unreturning, 
® And we sit within the shadow 
With a more than human yearn- 
ing— 
Is it wonder we remember 
With a saddened heart, and sober, 
That the days of life’s December 
Follow closely to October ? 
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looking across my desk at me as he had that afternoon he 
came back, ‘‘I am mightily pleased and satisfied, now that 
T have found her. She is charming ; and if it is insanity 
to be in love with her, I don’t care to be sane.” 

She had told him everything without reserve: That 
she was quite alone in the world, and had come to Ame- 
rica in compliance with Bromley’s wish. He had failed 
to meet her, and she had watched the steamers ever since, 
hoping that he might come in search of her. 

“‘T have promised her, Kenyon, that the search for 
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Two or three times I met him with Miss Adaire—such 
was the lady’s name—on Broadway ; sometimes I also re- 
ceived a nod of recognition from them at the theatre, and 
once I saw them at Newport. 

She had grown a little pale and wearied, and I used to 
call to mind what I had read in that letter : ‘‘The world 
fills me with surprise, and I fear for those who are dear 
to me.” 

Ludlow had found her nearly penniless, and had in- 
sisted on defraying all her expenses, until at least Brom- 
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ENTANGLED IN A GIGANTIC JELLY-FISH.—“‘ LOOKING DOWN INTO THE BLUE WATER, THEY SAW THEIR COMRADE COMPLETELY 
ENTANGLED IN A MONSTER JELLY-FISH.”— SEE PAGE 699, 


Bromley shall be continued ; and I am going to give my 
whole attention to it.” 

I ventured to ask what more could be done than had 
already been done, but he believed it would be worth 
while to try another detective, and work up the case 
anew. 

With this understanding we separated, and I met him 
only occasionally during the Summer. He worked day 
and night at the task he had set himself, and alternated 
between supreme happiness and hopeless despair. It was 
inhuman not to put forth every effort to find his friend— 
it would be the greatest of misfortunes to succeed. 


ley should be found or given up. He had even told her, 
I suspected from a word or two that escaped him, all 
about the extraordinary way he had become familiar with 
her face. 

I pass over these weeks briefly, for my mind was fascin- 
ated the greater part of the time with an idea it had some- 
how begotten. 

As TI have already said, I discovered the clew to the 
whole mystery by the merest chance. One evening, in a 
public library, I happened to take up Blundell’s ‘ Re- 
searches, Physiological and Pathological ’—a work pub- 
lished in London in 1825—and I had not read an hour 
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when I was so startled and nervous by the thoughts that 
persisted in running through my brain, that I threw down 
the volume and hurried out to the street. But I did not 
succeed in leaving my thoughts behind; they kept me 
company up and down several streets the most of that 
night, and when morning came I went back to the library, 
and fell to reading hastily and excitedly the French and 
German physicians. I read Oré, Gesillius and Sandois 
with more intensity than I ever had done anything in my 
life. 

After a week of hesitation and doubt I determined to 
call on Dr. Picot, and state to him everything Ludlow had 
told me about himself, from the time he first remembered 
Miss Adaire in Paris, to the day he recognized her in New 
York. I went in the evening, and by good fortune found 
the doctor in his study alone. 

He remembered Ludlow and the particulars of his sick- 
ness very well. His case had been quite a hopeless one 
at first, and the complete recovery was rather extraordi- 
nary, and exceedingly gratifying. 

‘Really, sir, we hope before long to quite get the upper 
hand of these consumptive diseases,’’ he said in an assur- 
ing manner, settling back in his easy-chair. 

He was a small, nervous man, with a bright, expressive 
face and dark, glittering eyes. When I came to the fact 
that Ludlow had actually found the woman he had been 
searching for, and that she was Bromley’s affianced, he 
sprang up, flushed and excited, walked up and down the 
study two or three times, declared it was marvelous, and 
finally begged me to go over all the particulars again, 
and let him write them down. He meant to see Ludlow 
at once. 

“Tt was a wonderful case of ——” 

He was certainly not an expert in the art of concealing 
his emotions, and I saw very plainly that a quick thought 
had warned him not to complete that sentence. 

“‘T will see Mr. Ludlow at his hotel during the week 
and examine his case closely,” he said, calmly, after a 
moment. ‘His meeting with this lady may not prove so 
strange, afterall. Mr. Ludlow undoubtedly believes that 
she is the one he has been searching for, but ten to one it’s 
all a fancy.” 

“Yes,” I answered, though I was recalling that our de- 
tective had declared, nearly two years since, that this 
doctor knew a great deal more about Bromley’s disap- 
pearance than any one else did. 

I decided now that I was ready to act on that suspicion. 

I bid the doctor an adieu, and in an honr’s time had 
settled my plan, and engaged the detective to work it out. 

It was nothing very original orintricate. All I desired 
the detective to accomplish was simply to bribe the 
oldest and most intelligent of the doctor's servants. And 
he succeeded admirably, though the undertaking required 
an enormous amount of patience and not a little money. 

The man was one of the doctor’s nurses, stubborn, and 
disposed to be faithful. But he finally told us that Brom- 
ley had died there in the doctor’s house that Sunday 
night in January. He had heard that he had dropped 
dead of heart-disease ; and that was all he knew abont 
him, except that he had been taken away to be buried 
with the name of John Barrows. Until lately he had be- 
lieved that to be the man’s correct name. 

We had expected to find out this, but I was surprised 
to receive the following a few days afterward from the 
doctor himself : 

“Come to me on Saturday evening, and for God’s sake keep the 
dastectives away from me and my house! Whatever I did, I did 
for the best, If I had told my patient about his friend’s death it 
would have been the ond of him, Don't you understand that ?” 


It was evident that he had discovered the servant's dis- 
closure, and meant to tell me the particulars himself. I 
had hoped he would do so the night I called on him ; and 
if he had not paused to think twice about the matter he 
would have spoken out. 

If my idea about Bromley’s death and Ludlow’s remark- 
able recovery and experience since was the correct one— 
and I could scarcely doubt it now—the doctor had acted 
very unwisely in concealing anything. He might have 
made some blunder, to be sure, that had resulted unfavor- 
ably, and which he would prefer his medical brethren not 
to know, but there was nothing else to fear. He had 
probably acted for the best, as he said, for Ludlow woula 
have shuddered at the truth. 

When Saturday evenine came my stock of patience was 
quite exhausted, and I lost no time in hurrying up-town 
to the doctor’s establishment. The servant, however, 
who answered the bell told me very coolly that Doctor 
Picot had gone abroad in that day’s steamer. 

I looked dumb and enraged, I suppose, for the man 
became flurried, and asked if I had had any appointment 
with the doctor, and, finally, when he found out my 
name, brought me a letter Picot had left for me. 

I tore open the envelope under a street-light near by, 
and read in a breath what he had written; and then I 
wiped the perspiration from my face and walked up the 
street satisfied. 

It was all as I had believed, and I could tell Ludlow 
now in a few words why he was in love with Miss Adaire 
before he had seen or heard of her. 

But I did not tell him—I have not told him yet. I 
placed Dr. Picot’s note in my safe that night, and there I 
have kept it nearly two years. Once only have I read it 
since. The night that Ludlow and she were married, I 
felt as if Bromley’s ghost stood next me with its horrible 
arm linked with mine, watching the ceremony ; and when 
all was concluded, to make sure that I was quite sane, 
and that I had authority for fancying that Ludlow him- 
was four-fifths Bromley, I re-read the doctor’s assurance. 

Occasionally I awake from a sound sleep, imagining 
that I have just seen Bromley looking at me wonderingly, 
longingly, as if he could not quite understand why I keep 
the secret and do not do his noble, generous self-sacri- 
fico justice. And some day,’ after they have returned 
from Paris, I shall show Ludlow what I have written, to- 
gether with Picot’s note : 


“Srr—I am going abroad fora year at least, where I hope you 
will let me alone. The truth is, I saved Ludlow from death by 
transfusing into his veins several ounces of blood from Bromley’s 
arm. You see the miracle it has wrought. He has absorbed 
Bromley’s life and individuality with his own, and a great fact has 
been added to medical scienee. Unfortunately, Bromley had a 
diseased heart, and, ignorant of the fact, I bled him too freely. 
The knowledge of this has driven me nearly insane. I must be Jet 
alone. Nothing can be gained by investigating the matter further.” 


ENTANGLED IN A GIGANTIC JELLY-FISH. 


’E can scarcely imagine a more simple animal than the 
jelly-fish, or, more scientifically, the Meduse. They might 
well be called solidified water, so slight is their structure ; 
and that water forms the greater part of them isshown by 
the fact that the largest, when exposed to the sun, evapo- 
rate, as it were—a small film only remaining. 

They have, however, more complicated organs than the 
anemones. The stomach might be said to perform the 
office of a heart, and from it tubes connect with all parts 
of the body. 

The jelly-fish, when alive, looks as much as anything 
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like an immense circular plate or dish of glass floating 
bottom upward on the sea. The color of the body is a 
brownish-red, with a rather broad margin of creamy white 
edged with blue ; while the tentacles—pink, blue, brown 
and purple—hang like skeins of colored glass threads from 
the under parts of the shield. 

Very beautiful are these threads, glistening with a silky 
lustre beneath the waves ; but they are extremely dan- 
gerous, too. Each of these threads, in fact, contains 
myriads of cells, in each one of which is coiled up, ready 
to be darted forth, on contact with any living substance, a 
whip-like lance, finer than the finest cambric needle. 

Millions of these stings entering at once cause a sensa- 
tion like that of a violent electric shock, paralyzing and 
often killing the creature with which they come in con- 
tact. 

This gigantic creature grows from the small one called 
the hydroid, which does not in the least resemble a jelly- 
fish. Perhaps the strangest thing about some of these 
wonderful lumps of animated jelly is that their young are 
not jelly-fish at all, but an entirely different sort of 
animal, 

Sometimes they take the shape of a pile of platters, 
which finally separate and become individual jelly-fish ; 
sometimes they grow into living plants, which bear eggs 
like fruit, which eggs hatch and finally become jelly-fish. 

No fairy tale can afford instances of transformations so 
surprising as do these animals—more like animated bub- 
bles than anything else to which they can be compared ; 
transparent and exhibiting the most brilliant colors, they 
dissolve away when stranded, so completely that no trace 
of their substance seems to remain. 

One genus, the Cyanea, grows to an immense size, and 
is frequently found in Massachusetts Bay. One of these 
thonsters is the subject of our illustration, showing that, 
insignificant as they seem, lying upon the beach after a 
storm, in their native element they are enemies to be 
dreaded. 

A brig was lying off Fort Warren, Boston Harbor, in 
July, 1881, when some of the crew proposed to swim, and, 
suiting the action to the word, four or five of the men 
jumped overboard. One of them, feeling the sting of a 
small sun-fish, and seeing numbers of small ones about, he 
told his companions to look out for them. At last the 
mate proposed that they jump from the fore-yard arm, 
volunteering to lead off. Climbing up, he straightened 
himself and dropped, and, with a splash, disappeared. 
The rest waited for a few minutes, and when the water 
cleared, another hand, who was on the yard, saw him 
about two feet below the surface, seemingly wound up or 
entangled in a jelly-like mass of some kind. With a cry 
of horror, he warned the others, who rushed for the boat 
that was towing astern, and had her soon over the spot. 
Looking down into the blue water, they saw their comrade 
completely entangled in a monster jelly-fish. The boat- 
hook was hooked on to him, and the whole mass hauled 
to the surface, and the body, that was right in the centre 
of the disk, taken on board. The man was finally restored 
to life, but his entire skin was as red as blood from the 
powerful stings of the monster. 

Measuring it with an oar, it was found to be nine fect 
across the disk, and its tentacles they estimated to he over 
250 feet long, and the entire weight of the animal, tentacles 
and all, 800 pounds. 

When the victim had recovered sufficiently, he said that 
the jelly-fish must have been about fifteen feet below the 
surface, just low enough for him to pass through the 
slimy mass on his downward course and stick there, the 
mass of jelly seeming to clog his every motion, while the 
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millions of red tentacles wound over his head, arms and 
limbs, almost paralyzing him with the shocks of the 
myriads of stings. The activity of his mates barely saved 
him from a horrible death. 

This is not the only case of the finding of a gigantic 
animal of this kind. 

Mrs. Professor Agassiz records her experience as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ He was quietly lying near the surface, and did not 
seem in the least disturbed by the proceeding, but allowed 
the oar, eight feet in length, to be laid across the disk, 
which proved to be about seven feet in diameter. Back- 
ing the boat slowly along the line of the tentacles, which 
were floating at their utmost extension behind him, we 
then measured these in thesame manner, and found them 
to be rather more than fourteen times the length of the 
oar, thus covering a space of some 112 feet. 

“‘This sounds so marvelous that it may be taken as an 
exaggeration ; but though such an estimate could not, of 
course, be absolutely accurate, yet the facts are rather 
under-stated than over-stated in the dimensions here 
given. And, indeed, the observation was more careful 
and precise than the circumstances would lead one to 
suppose, for the creature lay as quietly, while his measure 
was taken, as if he had intended to give every facility for 
the operation.” 


ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


By Nog, RUTHVEN. 

An election to fill a vacant seat in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is no longer the all-exciting and dissipated event it 
used to be. It does not last for weeks, as in the olden, golden 
time. The ale-houses do not remain open to all comers 
at all hours, nor is the old October to be had for the mere 
asking. Double duchesses no longer surrender the 
nectar of their lips to coal-heavers or chimney-sweeps for 
the consideration of a vote. The india rubber-like con- 
science of John Smith or Thomas Atkins is not put to a 
severe strain, nor, indeed, any strain at all, through the 
medium of the crisp Bank of England note. Voters are not 
lulled to unconsciousness by liquor, nor locked up like 
sheep in a pen till the morning of the eventful day. No! 
everything is now ‘ dreadfully, respectably dull.” With 
the fear of certain Acts of Parliament before his eyes, in 
which the words ‘ bribery ” and ‘“‘ corruption ” appear in 
startling significance, and “pains” and ‘penalties ” of 
the most stringent character in their wake, the solicitor in 
charge of the Parliamentary contest is compelled to be as 
wary as a pet fox, as close-fisted though as ‘ willin’” as 
the celebrated Mr. Barkis, and as high above the mud 
mark of suspicion as though he were a nineteenth-century 
Fabricius. Fit Ilium! The days when an election meant 
money to man, woman and child—meant war to the bitter 
end—meant roystering and debauchery and venality—are 
dead and gone. The candidate for Parliamentary repre- 
sentation must needs be respectable to-day; his ante- 
cedents must be clean, his committee must be men of 
probity, his conducting agents ‘‘ minions of trust.” Argus 
eyes are focused upon the operation of the election, its 
machinery, its engineers ; the Argus eyes of the law, the 
Argus eyes of the opponent’s party, the Argus eyes of the 
jealous voters—jealous to madness lest a stream of unseen 
gold should permeate through the hostile camp in which 
they dare not dip their itching fingers. These unwhole- 
some infinences, combined with the superb independenco 
of the ballot, have served to render an election a very 
prosy affair indeed, and to place the candidates in the 
front rank of bores of the first water. 

Of course there is a considerable amount of excitement 
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probably destined to lead that 
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august assemblage by virtue 
of the office of Premier. 

When a vacancy occurs in 
Parliament the “‘ big wigs” of 
the two great parties instantly 
bestir themselves, especially 
if the seat be an important 
one, a city or county. The 
eligible and rising men are 
discussed, as are also the men 
who have already done the 
state some service. If a 
county, the ‘‘county influ- 
ence” has to be considered as 
the most important factor, and 
a candidate of sangre azul, 
blue blooded, connected with 
some of the great lordly 
houses, who can hope for their 
vote and interest, is usually 
selected. If either party be 
strong in the county, they put 
up & younger son of some 
ducal house, and snap their 
fingers at aspiring Q.C’s., or 
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amongst a particular set, contingent upon a vacancy at St. 
Stephens’s. Certain offices named in the Act of Parlia- 
ment have to be filled up, certain fees allowed, certain 
patronage allotted, whilst an election is ever a blooming 
chance for a leathern-lunged attorney or a brazen-throated 
village orator. To these personages the ‘‘ Writ” an- 
nouncing the vacancy in the representation in Mud- 
borough is as the trumpet-blast to the war-horse; it 
means action, instant action ; nor do they take normal rest 
until the High Sheriff has declared one or other of the 
candidates duly elected to serve in the British Parliament. 
Then comes the whisper of a petition, and dark hints as 
to bribery and treating. 

When fate turns a member of the House of Commons 
over to the great majority, or 
“kicks him up-stairs,” in other 
words, being the son of a Peer, 
sends him to the House of 
Lords on the demise of his 
parent, or finds the governor- 
ship of an island for him, or 
when a vacancy suddenly oc- 
curs, it usually finds the ex- 
member’s constituents in a 
condition of unpreparedness. 

The two great parties in 
England are the Liberals and 
Conservatives. Mr. Gladstone 
leads the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons ; the Earl 
of Granville, in the House of 
Lords. The late Conservative 
administration was led in the 
House of Commons by Sir 
Stafford Northcote; in the 
Lords, by the Earl of Beacons- 
field ; but in reality the House 
of Commons was led by a dis- 
tinguished young Irishman, 
Attorney-general for Ireland, 


able and energetic country 
gentlemen. ‘“‘We want the 
noble house of Teviotdale represented,” they cry, ‘‘and 
young Lord Bertram Ffollett will suit exactly. He will 
vote with his party. He’s a county man, he will repre- 
sent the county.” 

And so young Lord Bertram Ffollett, who has just been 
emancipated from Eton, and who holds a captain’s com- 
mission in Her Majesty’s Foot Guards, is ordered to the 
front. A set of speeches is carefully prepared for him, 
which he will scarcely trouble himself to prepare by 
heart. Considerably bored, he repairs to the family seat, 
and from thence, accompanied by his parliament agent, a 
man whom he detests, is paraded around the county, 
shaking hands with everybody, dining with a farmer’s 
club here, a ‘‘beastly attorney ” there ; attending meet- 
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Mr. Edward Gibson, who is 
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ings in ale houses and deliver- 
ing set speeches to half-fud- 
dled rustics, who yell with 
ecstasy at hearing a live lord 
speak. There is no use in op- 
posing this scion of a noble 
house, this adopted child of 
the great party. In vain does 
Mr. Bethelstone, Queen’s Coun- 
sel, a man of superb parts, 
proclaim from the housetops 
that to elect such a noodle is 
to stifle the voice of the county 
in St. Stephens. The worthy 
lawyer might as well be ad- 
dressing stone walls. 

The election is a foregone 
conclusion, and on the an- 
nouncement of the poll the 
struggling Bethelstone is no- 
where, while his titled oppo- = 
nent, attired as the lilies of the ENGLISH ELECTIONS.— COMING TO THE POLLS IN A DUCAL CARRIAGE. 


SSF, ee ee ar | ee much played-out individual. 
In contradistinction to this 
lordling we have the stout, 
red - faced, bushy whiskered, 
full paunched English baronet, 
who is strong on cattle, and 
who goes in for his county 
with every farmer at his heels, 
all feeling proud of ‘Sir 
Jarge,” and knowing that this 
interest will never be neglected 
at his hands. This election 
smacks of the farmyard, and 
is the occasion of perpetual 
dinners at the ‘‘ Marquis 0’ 
Granby,” ‘‘ King’s Head,” and 
other kindred hostelries where 
: \ 4 A : “short horns” and ‘“ year- 

: Z x! i Z — : : lings,” and equally absorbing 
wa er : ae = topics serve, in some degree, 
ENGLISH ELECTIONS.— BULLYING A VOTER. to while away the tedium of 


field, contemptuously enters 
the committee room and hears 
his triumph, read to him by 
perspiring bald heads with as 
much cool indifference as_ | 
though it were a playbill for 
the forthcoming performance . | 
of strolling actors at the Town 
Hall. 

This young gentleman ap- 
pears in the House of Com- 
mons, faultlessly attired by 
Poole or Smalpage, and at 
night sittings in refulgent 
evening costume. He seems 
a-weary of existence, and noth- 
ing save an ‘‘Trish row” wakes 
him to anything resembling 
vitality. He goes into the 
division lobby as if at the sum- 


mons of the last trump, some- | \ : ie ee 
thing that must be attended jp 4 k- OW 3 
to, you know, and returns to £ \ i bee a ¢. S 
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modern election times. No man has a chance against 
“Sir Jarge,” and his opponent receives but scant court- 
esy at the hands of the Giles’s and Hodges, who regard 
their representative in the light of a demi-god. These 
county baronets were to Disraeli as the apple of his eye. 
‘““They never give trouble,” he said, ‘‘vote like gentle- 
men, and I give them a cattle question once in a way to 
keep them in the height of good humor.” 

A city election means elaborate machinery, superb or- 
ganizations and immense activity. In a city election 
there is always money stirring, while the issues behind 
which candidates intrench themselves are usually burn- 
ing ones. From the moment the vacancy becomes known 
until the High Sheriff declares the winning candidate 
elected, the pulse of the city is stirred to feverish agita- 
tion, simply because the election is the business of so 
many people. Ward committees, ward meetings, are the 
order of the day and night, the newspapers are alive with 
fiery leaders, not in the Eatanswill Gazette style though, 
for it is measures, not men, which are discussed, and every 
fifth-rate barrister and attorney throws himself into the 
fray in the hope that when the candidate whom he honors 
with his support shall have gained the seat, that that 
berth in the.customs, that appointment in the Post Office, 
that nomination for the colonial office, that clerkship in 
the war office, that postmastership, will be had for the 
asking! Central committee meetings are held daily, 
nightly, at which the candidates must ventilate their 
opinions upon such subjects as are vital to the candi- 
date, and woe to the wooer of the constituency who has 
not his lessons by heart, who trips, or who is not wary 
enough to tread lightly on the political quicksands. He 
is facing an able, inquisitorial, well-informed audience, 
who hang upon his utterances, ready to snap him up on 
the slightest backsliding. To the working-man’s candidate 
the greatest possible laxity is allowed, not as regards prin- 
ciples, but as regards his enunciation of them as read by 
his lights. At such an election the working element is 
strongly to the fore, and a kid-gloved candidate subjected 
‘to the most merciless ridicule. 

The speeches at a University election, such as at 
Oxford or Cambridge, or Trinity College, Dublin, are 
delivered within the classic walls of alma mater. The 
speeches, although of a violent partisan color, bristle 
with classical quotations, and are usually very carefully 
prepared pieces of oratory. The best speakers in the 
University are put forward, and the outcome is at once 
classical, academical, discursive and brilliant. 

The day of polling at an English election is only lively 
for those immediately interested—the candidates, their 
committees and henchmen, and the paid employés. 
The ballot has quietly done away with all ‘‘ scenes.” The 
nobleman drives up in his gorgeously appointed carriage, 
enters the committee-room by the side of a mechanic, is 
handed a slip of paper with printed instructions how to 
fill it up, and having complied, his lordship folds it, 
drops it into the ballot-box, and goes his way. The 
mechanie does precisely the same. Of course, in county 
elections, the avowed supporters of candidates occasion- 
ally make a considerable splurge by coming to the poll in 
large bodies, and publicly announcing their intentions as 
regards the vote. This, however, is regarded as ‘‘ empty 
vaporing” and ‘bad form.” The attempt to bully a 
voter, which formerly was a winning game, is now scarcely 
ever resorted to, and so secure is the voter behind the 
secresy of the ballot, that Ais amusement in the election lies 
in keeping the candidates in suspense, Ata recent elec- 
tion in Berkshire the ducal carriage, with its powdered 
flunkies, was lent by his grace to convey voters to the 
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poll, and yet his grace’s candidate was defeated, possibly 
by the votes of the oi polloi who rode in the lordly equip- 
age. , 

Yes, the old days of six weeks’ elections, with ale and 
money flowing galore, have passed away, and the English- 
man now votes not at the nod, beck or wreathed smile of 
his superior in rank, but upon the issues of the day, and 
according to his lights. 


ONE LIFE. 


Her white little hand is resting 
On the arm that held it of old, 

And he thinks it is only the night breeze 
That makes it so soft and cold. 


Her eyes into his are gazing— 
Eyes ever so faithful to him; 
And he thinks it shadowy twilight 
That makes them so strange and dim, 


ler pretty face turns toward him; 
Ah, when did her face turn away ? 

And he thinks it the silvery moonlight 
That makes it so faint and gray. 


O spirit that lingers and falters, 

Take courage and whisper ‘“ Good-by.” 
A life ?—why a life is nothing, 

When millions each minute die, 


With millions each minute dying, 
What matters one life or death ? 

One fragile and tender existence ? 
One tremulous passing breath ? 


A life? Why a life is nothing! 
What matters tho’ one burn dim ? 
Alas for the folly of reason— 
One life is the world to him! 


CURIOSITIES OF CRIME, 


THe Case oF BLAKE, 


Anovt the time of the breaking out of the American 
Revolution, there stood on the road between Albany and 
Schenectady a fantastic old building, whose walls had 
been reared by the sturdy hand of some Dutch architect. 
From the lowest branch of a large sycamore in front of 
this house hung a sign-board, indicating that it was a 
place of public entertainment. It was called the ‘‘ Blue 
Horse,” and was noted throughout the surrounding 
country. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon of a bright 
day in Autumn that a group of some half-a-dozen men 
was collected in the barroom, gossiping on the events of 
the day. A hot dialogue between two. of the party was 
fast verging into a quarrel. 

“Come, come ; stop this, Wickliffe,” said an old man ; 
“this dispute is mere nonsense.” 

The person whom he addressed was ‘a short, square- 
built man, with a dark, sallow face, a black eye, a low, 
wrinkled forehead, and lips that worked and twitched, 
baring his teeth like a mastiff preparing to bite. He was 
an ugly-looking fellow. 

He turned slowly to the old man, and, snapping his 
fingers in his face, said, with an oath: 

“This quarrel with that boy is my affair, not yours ; 


. don’t meddle with what don’t concern you.” 


The opponent of Wickliffe, a young fellow of three or 
four-and-twenty, replied : 

‘Well, Wickliffe, if you will quarrel, I won’t. T’ll say 
no more about this matter.” Turning away, he paid no 
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more attention to his opponent. At last, however, Wick- 
liffe muttered something between his teeth, which drew 
forth the cry of ‘‘Shame ! shame !” from those around. 

‘‘What’s that you say ?” said the young man. 

‘Nothing, nothing,” replied several. ‘Don’t mind 
him, Harry.” 

Harry Blake’s face became deadly pale. 

‘* Wickliffe, I did not hear what you said, but I dare 
you to repeat it. If you do and there is one word in it 
that should not be, this hour will be the bitterest of your 
life.” 

His adversary did not seem inclined to give up the dis- 
pute, but repeated, in different language, the insult he 
had offered before. Scarcely were the words out of his 
mouth when Blake was upon him. He lifted him from 
his seat, and flung him across the room against the oppo- 
site wall. 

Wickliffe lay for a moment stunned, but, on recovering, 
sprang to his feet, and, shaking his hand at Blake, said : 

‘““My boy, you may take your measure for a coffin ; 
after this, you will need one.” 


He then left the room, and Blake would have rushed |” 


after him, but for being restrained by those present. 

They detained him some time, reasoning with him on 
he absurdity of quarreling with a man of Wickliffe’s 
stamp. But at last he left them—for he had five miles to 
ride home—and, mounting his horse, was soon galloping 
along the road. 

Soon after, two more of the loiterers in the barroom pre- 
pared to start on their homeward way. Their road lay 
in the same direction as Blake and Wickliffe had taken. 
They were riding quietly along, when, on a sudden, a loud 
ery, from a little distance, fell upon their ears. In a 
moment it was repeated. 

‘‘There’s foul play here,” said one, named Walton. 
“‘Scme one begging formercy! Did you hear the name ?” 

“No.” 

“T did, and it was Harry. Can Harry Blake be settling 
scores with Wickliffe ?” 

‘*T Isope not.” 

A dozen leaps of their horses brought them round the 
copse of trees, which had shut out a sight that made 
them shudder. 

Within twenty yards of them, extended on his back, 
stone dead, lay Wickliffe. Bending over him was Blake, 
grasping a knife, which was driven to the haft into his 
bosom. 

“Good God! 
murder !”” exclaimed Grayson. 
Harry, what have you done ?” 

Walton sprang from his horse and threw himself upon 
Blake, exclaiming : 

“Tt charge you with murder.” 

Blake stared. 

“Me with murder ? 
kill him !’’ 

‘“*Tt won’t do,” said Walton. 
knife in your grasp—in his bosom—and him dead ! 
js a sad ending of this afternoon’s quarrel.” 

‘Will you hear me ?” said Blake, earnestly ; ‘“‘and you, 
Grayson, who are older and less impetuous than Walton, 
listen to me. I came here but a moment before yourself, 
hearing some one calling for help. I found Wickliffe 
dead, with this knife in his bosom, and was endeavoring 
to pull it ont when you came up. That is the truth, so 
help me God !” 

Grayson shook his head. 

“ Would that I could believe you, Harry ! 
hope to be saved, I saw you stab him—I did.” 


Harry Blake taken red-handed in a 
‘*Don't stab again. Oh, 


Are you mad? Why, I didn’t 


‘*T saw you with the 
This 


But, as I 


Harry clasped his hands, and said : ‘‘ And you intend 
te swear to that, and charge me with this deed ?” 

‘**There is no help for it, as I can see,” said Grayson. 
“You know I am a magistrate, and must do my duty. 
God grant you may prove yourself innocent ; but, unless 
my eyes deceived me, I saw you stab that man.” 

“Tf that is your belief, God help me,” said Blake, ‘If 
Iam charged with murder, such a fact, sworn to, would 


hang me. But you have not looked round for traces of 
any other murderer. He may be hid somewhere about 
here.” 


After a fruitless search for some time, finding only foot- 
prints corresponding with Blake’s, they mounted their 
horses, rode to the nearest magistrate, delivering Harry 
over in due form to the law, and prepared to remove the 
body of Wickliffe. 

When Harry Blake was first imprisoned, he bore stoutly 
up against his fate. But stone walls and close, pent-up 
chambers, with their stifling, stagnant air and their murky 
twilight, are sure to mildew the heart, and break down 
strength and hope. 

In due time the day of trial arrived. The counsel for 
the prosecution dwelt briefly but clearly on the facts 
already known. The quarrel, the threat, the ride home, 
the discovery with the murdered man, the footprints in 
the road, corresponding with the prisoner's, the testimony 
of Grayson that he saw Blake stab Wickliffe, was con- 
clusive ; and the jury—after the judge’s charge—without 
leaving their seats, returned a verdict of ‘ guilty.” 

The day of the execution came. Among the multitude 
collected to witness the sight was Grayson. He implored 
him to confess. 

‘*No, I cannot, for I am innocent.” 

These were Blake’s last words, and in a few moments 
his earthly career was ended. 

About three months after the execution, the judge who 
presided at the trial received a note from a prisoner under 
sentence of death, requesting to see him without delay, as 
his sentence was to be carried into effect on the day fol- 
lowing. On his way thither, he overtook Grayson going 
to the same place, having received a likesummons. They 
were at a loss to understand it. Arrived, they entered 
the cell together. 

The prisoner was seated at a wooden table. 
tall, gaunt, with sunken eyes and hollow cheeks. 

“You,” he said, turning to the judge, ‘‘ presided at the 
trial of young Harry Blake ?” 

“T did.” 

“And you,” turning to Grayson, ‘‘ swore you saw him 
stab Wickliffe. On your testimony, principally, he was 
hung.” 

“T did. Isaw him with my own eyes !” 

The prisoner uttered alow, sneering laugh, and, turn- 
ing to the judge first, and then to the witness, said : 

“You sentenced an innocent man ; and you swore to a 
falsehood. Harry Blake did not kill Wickliffe. He was 
as innocent of the sin of murder as you were—more so 
than you are now. You have blood and perjury on your 
soul, for J murdered William Wickliffe !” 

And in a few words he described the scene, his hiding. 
place, and all. 

‘*God have merev on me !” exclaimed Grayson, as ha 
fell senseless to the floor. 

It is needless to go into the details of the prisoner's 
confession, which was so full and clear that it left no 
doubt on the mind of the judge that he was guilty of 
Wickliffe’s murder, and that Harry Blake was another of 
those who had gone to swell the list of victims of circum- 
stantial evidence. 


He was 
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Ir is said that the jasmine was introduced into Tuscany | her. She planted it, hoping thus to preserve it for her 
by a certain grand duke who brought it from some tropi-,| wedding-day, and to her delight it took root, throve and 
cal country, and placed it, with many injunctions for its | grew into a stately bush, from which she gathered flowers 


careful tendance, in the hands of his gardener, intending | salable for their rarity, and so accumulated a sum of 
to present it to the Princess of France. The gardener | money which facilitated her marriage. To this day the 
had a sweetheart, and wishing to please her, he one day | maidens of Tuscany wear a sprig of jasmine, in token that 
broke off a slip of the cherished plant and offered it to | they can bring a lucky dower to the man of their choice. 
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BY-GONE DAYS. 


‘Woo loves not, on a Winter's night, 
‘To watch, with drowsy eyes, 

The burning faggots’ flickering light 
‘Alternate fall and rise ? 

‘Who loves ‘not, by the fitful gleam, 
Deep-iost in memory’s trance to lie, 

And dreaming wake, and waking dream 
Of happy days gone by? 


Anon the fickle flame hath died, 
Yet still the embers glow; 
And now in fuller, clearer tide 
The streams of memory flow; 
And back to childhood’s distant shore 
We fondly gaze with longing eye, 
And, gazing, can discern once more 
The happy days gone by. 


Yet wherefore ? if the Past be bright, 
Bright too the Future’s smile; 

And present pleasures, counted light, 
Are fleeting far the while. 

Time’s ever-rolling orb displays 
New joys; and yet, we know not why, 

They charm us not, as did the days, 
The happy days gone by. 


A DARK DEED. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE WORLD WELL Lost. 


T was a small, cheerless room, up two flights 
of stairs, on the sunless side of a narrow, 
shabby, west-end street—one of the many 
cells in a crowded hive—that is, a cheap 
Boston lodging-house. Only one window 

} lighted the apartment, and from it nothing 
could be seen save back yards and faded 
brick walls, and shed-tops hung with 
strings of frozen cloths, and haunted by 
all the felines of the neighborhood. The 
door opened on a narrow landing, along 
which the feet of lodgers coming and 
going beat a continual and monotonous tattoo. Every 
room, however humble, has, like every individual, a char- 
acter of its own. In this one, dire confusion and dis- 
comfort reigned. 

A coal fire, burning in an ugly, air-tight stove, warmed 
the arctic atmosphere. The ingrain carpet was full of 
holes—dangerous traps for unwary feet. In one corner 
stood a cradle, from which proceeded at times the moan 
of a sick child; in another was o table, littered with 
empty soda-bottles, stumps of cigars, powder and rouge, 
mock pearls and tinsel, soothing-syrup and stale sand- 
wiches. The chairs and sofa, all of worn-out hair-cloth, 
were strewn with articles of female apparel—ribbons, slip- 
pers, brief skirts much spangled, cheap gilt ornaments 
and artificial flowers. A stage-dress, half finished, trailed 
on the worn carpet, with the needle still sticking in its 
airy white folds. 

To the orderly eye the general effect of this miscella- 
neous apartment was not agreeable. Plainly its presiding 
genius had a mind unbiased by rules, and a soul that 
dirt and disorder could not dismay. ) 

She was standing now before an old mirror, tiited for- 
ward from the wall, so as to reflect her whole petite 
figure—a creature so pretty, that tc look at her was to 
forget all her sins and short-comings—and of these Iris 
Greylock had the full share of ordinary mortals, 


] feet that ever twinkled on the boards of a stage. 
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She was a little flashing brunette, with big, velvety 
black eyes set in a small, pearly face, and soft, dark hair 
curling like a child’s all over her charming head. She 
had a dimpled red mouth that could be fretful and:mulish 
enough on provocation, a weak chin and a phenomenally 
slender figure. In public this young creature was known 
as Sylphide, a ballet-girl in a second class theatre; in 
private she was a wife and mother—one, too, who had, as 
she herself asserted, much to suffer and endure. 

‘«Tra-la-la!” she hummed, as she gathered up her 
rather untidy skirts from a pair of the frailest, loveliest 
oii Tra- 
la-la !” and she surveyed her own charming image in the 
glass. ‘‘I wonder if I shall have any bouquets thrown to 
me to-night. I wonder if he will be there, in that right- 
hand box, ogling me through his glass, and turning the 
other dancers green with envy. Well, I am pretty, and I 


-will be admired! What is life without admiration ? 


When one’s home is a dreary den, up two pair back, and 
when one’s husband is the most disagreeable of men; 
this world would be a howling wilderness, indeed, but for 
the ballet and the lights and the music and the compli- 
ments.” 

A plaintive cry from the cradle. Mrs. Iris paid no heed 
to it. The last thing on earth which had power to move 
her was the voice of her own child. There, in front of 
the old, cracked glass, she suddenly began to whirl around 
on the tips of her toes, like a bit of thistle-down in the 
wind. The soft color leaped into her oval cheek, a great 
light into her velvety black eyes. With her little head 
cocked on one side, and the gathered skirts held away 
from her tiny feet, she poised and floated and swayed in 
a very poem of motion. 

“Kenyon says I will yet be a Taglioni or a Fanny 
Elsler,” she muttered, contracting her fair brows un- 
pleasantly. -‘‘That’s flattery, of course; and yet, I 
might—I might—were it not for Robert and the baby to 
hold me back, and drag me down——” 

The sentence ended with a nervous cry, for, looking 
into the glass at that moment, Mrs. Iris saw mirrored 
there another face—blonde, bearded—lowering with 
wrath. Its owner had just entered the chamber, and was 
leaning against the door, surveying the pretty dancer with 
anything but a pleased air. 

‘‘Oh, dance on,” he said, dryly, when he found himself 
discovered ; ‘‘dance, by all means, Iris; don’t let ma 
disturb you. What is life worth if one cannot danee ?” 

The human butterfly before the glass made a pretty. 
pirouette, and then came down squarely on her tiny feet. 

“How you frighten one!” she pouted. ‘‘Why do you. 
creep upon me in this disagreeable way ? I must prac- 
tice my steps somewhere. Time was when my husband 
was proud of my talent as a danseuse. It was in the 
ballet that he first fell in love with me.” 

He slowly advanced into the middle of the room, 4 
handsome fellow, scarcely past twenty, and wearing an 
unmistakable air of birth and breeding ; but his blonde, 
clear-cut face was ruffled now and embittered, and great. 
vexation of spirit looked out of his blood-shotten eyes. 

‘‘My taste has improved since that day,” he-answered, 
roughly ; ‘‘I am scarcely the fool which I then was, Lis.” 

“How flattering! Many thanks. But if my husband 
has ceased to admire me——” 

He finished the sentence for her. 

‘“‘ There are plenty of other men to do it in his stead.” 

She flung back her saucy head. : 

“Yes. But pray do not speak so loud, Robert—you 
will wake the child, and if there is one thing more dreadful 
than another, it is to have that little vixen wake.” 
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“ Affectionate mother! Happy the child that rejoices 
in a parent like you! Has the doctor been here this 
morning ?” 

She nodded, and began to gather up the half-finished 
stage-dress from the floor. 

“What did he say ?” demanded Robert Greylock. 

“The baby cannot live,’ she answered, serenely ; ‘‘he 
was surprised to find her still breathing. She has some 
dreadful thing—congestion,; or a kindred ailment.” 

He surveyed her in mingled contempt and wrath. 

“ And following that information, Mrs. Greylock, I find 
you posing and gyrating like a wild creature, before the 
glass here—making ready to appear as usual in the ballet 
to-night.” 

The weak, red mouth took a sullen droop.’ 

“And why not ? Baby will not die any sooner for that, 
and the housemaid Martha can watch her quite as well as 
anybody, and give the medicirfes in proper time. I must 
start for rehearsal in just twenty minutes ”—glancing at a 
clock on the mantel—‘‘ money must be earned for the 
doctor’s bill, for the rent of this miserable room, for a 
hundred-and-one things. I do not dance for pleasure 
altogether. Be kind enough to recollect, Robert Grey- 
lock, that of late you have contributed very little to the 
family purse.” 

He reddened to his eyes. 

“True,” he muttered, with a short, forced laugh. 
**Curse the newspapers! They will buy nothing of my 
wares! I suppose I have no talent for writing—in fact, I 
have several times been told as much. I must try fresh 
fields and pastures new—something in the hod-carrying 
line, or maybe I might successfully turn railway porter, or 
waiter at a cheap restaurant. Ah, it’s a thousand pities, 
Iris, that I did not wait to master the profession for which 
my father had destined me before I committed the folly of 
matrimony. Then I might have earned you a decent 
living.” 

She answered not a word. The chagrin and misery in 
Robert Greylock’s voice did not move her in the least. 
There was a brief, uncomfortable silence ; then the young 
fellow stepped over to the cradle, and lifted a blanket 
from the wasted face of the sick baby—the offspring of a 
most unlucky marriage, The little thing now lay in a sort 
of stupor—its moaning had ceased. It looked like a 

crushed snowdrop. The wee body was but a bundle of 
bones, the tiny hands lay spread like claws on the blanket, 
the long lashes closely vailed the sunken eyes. Plainly 
the hours of that short life were numbered. Greylock 
stared moodily down at his child. 

‘ Poor little wretch |” he burst out. ‘“ With your sooth- 
ing syrups and your sleeping potions, and your gross 
neglect, Iris, you have brought her to this! Just as well, 
perhaps—the daughter of Robert Greylock could have 
known only misfortune in the future. She is happy in 
making so early an exit from all this.” 

And he glanced around on the poverty and discomfort 
of the room. Mrs. Iris waxed resentful. 

“‘Great Heaven! Do you expect me, with my own 
living to earn, to give all my time and strength to that 
atom? I hate babies—crying, fretful things! You must 
have been drinking, Robert, or you would not be so dis- 
agreeable.” 

Standing face to face there, in that untidy room, over 
that dying baby, this married boy and girl, with whom life 
was allawry, made a striking picture—he, with his blonde, 
high-bred face, wretched and full of smothered fury—she, 
so darkly handsome, and bristling-with the defiance of one 
who had secretly determined her future course, and meant 
to follow it at any cost. 
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“No,” he answered, slowly, ‘‘ I have not been drinking— 
Ido nat believe in that mode of drowning difficulties. 
Iris, you went to an oyster supper last night with the 
other ballet girls, after the play was over, and that fellow 
Kenyon was there.” 

She snatched up a cheap gilt ornament from the table, 
and crushed it unconsciously in her nervous fingers. 

‘* Well, what of that ? He is at all our suppers.” 

‘‘T dare say. ‘Take care! Do not exasperate me too 
much! Iam scarcely the husband to stand that sort of 
thing. Now listen, Iris. I have had quite enough of 
Arthur Kenyon, and of your other associates. We must 
turn our backs on the life we are now leading, and begin 
a new one. It is plain that the child is doomed, but we 
have each-other—we will start out together on an untrod- 
den track.” 

She opened wide her lovely eyes. 

‘‘Yes,” she replied, ‘‘we have each other, but, unluckily, 
that is a possession which neither of us seems to value. 
And what do you mean by a new life? I hate riddles.” 

“‘T have heard of an opening in Colorado—on a sheep 
ranch. A new country is the place for a man likeme It 
is useless to wait about here longer for my father’s forgive- 
ness. Till the crack of doom he will never forget that I 
defied him to his face—he will never receive you as his 
daughter. So good-by to hope in that direction—good-by 
to a fortune that will come by inheritance—I must make 
one for myself. We are young—why, our combined ages 
are less than forty years—surely it is possible for us to 
retrieve our past mistakes, is it not, Iris ?” 

Consternation, wrath, disgust struggled together in her 
fair young face. She drew quickly back. 

‘Colorado! Never !” she cried ; ‘‘ as well say the Feejee 
Islands. I would die first !” ; 

“For God’s sake, think again, Iris! It is my only 
chance.” 

She stamped on the floor like a furious child. 

“T do not care! I will not go to Colorado, and I will 
not leave the stage.” 

You will not help me to make a start, Iris?” hae 
pleaded. 

“‘T will not leave the stage !’? she repeated, her voices 
rising to a scream. ‘You shall not rob me of everything, 
I have given up enongh already for your sake !” 

‘* What have you given up for my sake ?” he demanded, 
sternly. 

She was in a white heat of passion, and her black eyes 
fairly blazed in her pretty face. 

‘‘ Happiness for one thing—peace for another. I was 
happy till I knew you,” she cried. ‘‘You might have left 
me to my own way. Did you not promise that I should 
have wealth and position? Did you not say that your 
father would forgive you for marrying against his will ?, 
Yes, and you deceived me grossly! We have waited 
eighteen miserable months in this lodging-house for his 
blessing and his money, and now you admit that we are never 
likely to get either. Iam pretty, and all men admire me. 
But for youI might have made a brilliant match—I mig]it 
have married a man who had wealth of his own, and was 
not dependent on the whims ofa purse-proud old father !” 

‘‘ Arthur Kenyon, perhaps,” sneered Robert Greylock. 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered with reckless candor, ‘‘ Arthur 
Kenyon !” 

Into his eyes leaped a look not good to see, but he bad 
far more self-control than his young wife. 

“T admit the truth of your statements, Mrs. Greylock,” 
he answered, bitterly, ‘‘ but permit me to also name a few 
things which J have lost for your sake—friends, home, 
profession, kindred, fortune, social position—trifles that 
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you might rememver wnep counting over your own sacri- 
fices.”” 

She dropped on the hair-cloth sofa, regardless of the 
spanglec: skirts, the ribbons and artificial flowers that she 
crushed in the act, and began to sob. 


‘‘Why did you marry me, Robert? It was a frightful | 


mistake! You have learned to despise me, and I--I— 
quite abhor you! Then, too, our wretched poverty is 
enough of itself to make life intolerable. Why do you not 
write again to your father, or to that Aunt Pamela who 
used to be fond of you in your boyhood? She might 
induce him to treat us with decency.” 

They had quarreled incessantly for a year and a half— 
this scene was but one of many in their brief marital ex- 
perience. yet, at sight of her tears the stern lines of his 
face begau. to soften. 

“ Self-re:pect forbids me to write again to my father,” 
he answered, in a gentler tone. ‘‘He has sent back my 
last three letters unopened. And as for my aunt—well, 
Aunt Pamela is a mere cypher at Greylock Woods. I 
have written to her, but iu vain. Doubtless my father 
forbids her to hold any communication with the prodigal, 
and she dare not disobey him—his will is her law—poor, 
meek, long-suffering Aunt Pam! No, I pin my hopes no 
longer to any one at the Woods. Henceforth I will stand 
or fall by myself.” 

A moment of silence, then he made a step toward her. 

‘*Lris.” he pleaded, ‘‘ have we not had enough of this 
mutual recrimination ? We are husband and wife—death 
only can part us. Is it wise, is it profitable for us to hate 
each other ? Come, let us be friends.” 

A change swept her fiery, frivolous little face. He 
looked so handsome, and strong and manly—there was so 
much promise of future power in the ring of his voice— 
such infinite tenderness in his violet eyes, that her way- 
ward heart melted suddenly. She arose to her feet—a 
faint smile dawned on her mutinous red lips—she was 
about to cast herself in his arms, when—oh, miserable 
fatality !—the door of the chamber flew abruptly open, 
and the tousled head of a housemaid was thrust in. 

‘**For Mrs. Greylock,” she cried, shrilly, ‘‘ with the com- 
pliments of Mr. Kenyon, as sent by his servant, ma’am.”’ 

And this messenger of evil held out to Mrs. Iris an 
enormous bouquet of the costliest hot-house exotics. 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate. The pro- 
mise of peace which seemed just dawning on the luckless 
young pair vanished instantly. Robert Greylock let fall 
an oath, and snatched the flowers from the girl. As he 
did so, something fell from their odorous depths—a 
bracelet in the form of a serpent, with diamond eyes and 
scales of emeralds. 

“Oh, how lovely !’ screamed Iris, rushing toward her 
husband ; ‘‘ Robert, give it to me—it is mine !” 

He flung the flowers on the floor, and trampled them 
under his feet—roses, lilies, orchids and camellias—all in 
splendid ruin. Then, keeping her at bay with one hand, 
with the other he held the bracelet out of her reach. 

“* Has it come to this ?” he thundered. ‘‘ Do you accept 
such gifts from a man like Kenyon? Stand back! I 
would sooner see your hand burn in the fire than touch 
his jewels ! Leave him tome. I will teach him a lesson 
which he will not soon forget !” 

He was actually going to keep the bracelet from her. 
If there was one thing above another which this vain, light 
sylphide loved, it was the lustre of gems and gold. She 
cried out like a little fury. ; 

“How dare you, Robert! That bracelet was sent to 
me—J wil/ have it. You have no right to hold it from me. 
When have you given me flowers or diamonds ?” 
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At a leok from Greylock the tousled housemaid fled, 
though in her soul she longed to see this battle througi:. 
To her, Sylphide was a lovely, talented young creature, 
sadly abused by a jealous husband. 

‘But she’s a match for him,” thought the girl, ex- 
ultantly, as she paused to listen on the landing. ‘ He’s 
got a whole handful when he tries to master her.” 

Left alone with his wife, Robert Greylock’s face as- 
sumed an expression which Sylphide had never seen upon 
it before. 

‘*When have I given you flowers or diamonds ?” he 
echoed, sternly. ‘It’s a long time, I dare say ; but if 
your husband cannot provide such things for you, be 
sure, Iris, that you will not wear those bought by other 
men’s money! I would kill you first ! Have you ceased 
to respect yourself ? Have you ceased to respect me ?”’ 

Her heart began to quake, but she kept a bold front. 

‘¢ Arthur Kenyon is an old friend of mine ; I knew him 
before you ever came in my way,” she said, indignantly. 
‘* My poor father was a dancing-master, as I have often 
told you, and once on a time he had, among other pupils, 
a boy, born of a Spanish creole mother and an American 
father—the heir to a big West Indian estate. He had 
been sent to the North to be educated. Of course I mean 
Kenyon. I was a child then, in pinafores, and often my 
father made me dance with the half-creole, and help him 
with his steps, because he seemed to learn things much 
more readily from me than from papa. Even at that 
early day he admired me greatly. He used to call me his 
little sweetheart, and promise to marry me when we 
should both grow up. Papa thought it a charming idyl. 
I remember that Kenyon gave us no end of costly pre- 
sents which we never dreamed of refusing !” 

Robert Greylock smiled grimly. 

‘And why, may I ask, did he not fulfill the tender 
promises which he made you in your early years ?” 

She bit her lip. , 

“T donot know. Most likely he quite forgot me. His 
guardian sent him to Europe, or something of that sort, 
and I never heard of him again. I never saw him until 
I was married to you, and he made himself known to me 
one night in the green-room of the theatre, having recog- 
nized me among all the girls of the ballet. Give me my 
brace.ct, Robert. There is no more harm in accepting a 
gift from him now than there was in the days when I 
taught him his steps in poor papa’s dancing-room.” 

“You err. Then you were your father's daughter. 
Now jou are my wife !” 

“You are painfully Puritanic.”’ 

‘‘That charge, Iris, can never be brought against you !” 

She reddened. Her pretty mouth grew mulish again. 

“‘T will not bear your tyranny longer |’* she burst out ; 
‘there is an end to everything, even te my patience. 
Robert Greylock, I shall keep to my own wav of life, and 
I defy you to take me from it! Iam sick or this stuffy 
lodging-house, sick of my wretched existence as your 
wife, sick of your constant jealousy. I wish I might 
never see your face again! Now wil: you give me my 
bracelet ?” 

She tried to snatch it from his hand. He flung her 
back almost savagely, holding the costly trinket further 
beyond her reach. 

‘‘You wish never to see my face again ?” he queried, 
with ominous calmness. ‘‘ Do you mean tiat, Iris ?” 

‘‘Yes, she raged, ‘‘as Heaven hears me, and more— 
much more! Go to Colorado--to the ends of the earth- - 
go, and never, never, never come back 

He turned and walked straight to the door, but paused 
on its threshold for one last look at the disorderly room, 
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odorous with Kenyon’s crushed flowers, for one last 
glance at the girl—‘‘a rosebud set with little willful 
thorns ’—as she leaned, pale with wrath, against the old 
sofa. Even then, if she had given him but a smile, a 
word, he would have thrown himself at her feet. As for 
the child in the cradle, it is doubtful if he saw or thought 
of it at that. bitter moment. 

“Youthall have your wish, Iris,” he said. ‘‘ You have 
looked yc ur last on me, so keep to your own ways, and 
good-by, sweetheart, for ever |” 

The-next moment the door closed, and he was gone. 


CHAPTER II. 
ARTHUR KENYON. 

Fou length upon a luxurious sofa, in a private parlor 
of a fashionable up-town hotel, a man was stretched, the 
picture of indolent ease, at the very hour of this unlucky 
quarrel betwixt Robert Greylock and his pretty young 
wife. 

A pillow of crimson silk embroidered with gold thread 
supported the head of the lounger, and he held the amber 
mouthpiece of a Turkish nargileh between his lazy lips. 
It was high noon by the clock, but this darling of fortune, 
this gentleman of wealth and leisure, had but just par- 
taken of the first meal of the day, and was seeking a little 
needful rest after the wearisome exertion. On a mala- 
chite table beside him stood a silver dish like a shell, 
heaped with letters, all with unbroken seals. Over the 
plate-glass windows the rich curtains were drawn to 
subdue the garish light. The temperature of the room 
stood at something more than eighty degrees Fahrenheit, 
and the air was steeped in exquisite French perfumes like 
the boudoir of some court beauty of the old régime. 
This atmosphere, most unwholesome to healthy lungs, 
suited Arthur Kenyon. From his Spanish creole mother 
he had inherited both his wealth and his tastes. He 
loved to bask in sunlight and fire-glow, like a snake, and 
to inhale the heavy odors that reminded him of sultry 
southern gardens, burning in the splendors of a never- 
ending bloom. 

In figure, Mr. Kenyon was long and lissome, with a 
panther-like grace in all his movements. He was young, 
too, almost boyish—olive-skinned and straight-featured 
as an Arab, with slumberous black eyes and an Antinous- 
like head, crowned with night-black curls. 

Indolently he lay for a space, and through half closed 
lids watched the pale blue smoke arise in delicate spirals 
from the nargileh—a memento of Eastern travel—then 
he threw down the pipe, and turning on the silken sofa- 
pillow, against the rich hue of which his face looked like 
a piece of bronze, he extended one languid hand toward 
the malachite table. 

‘‘What a bore!” he muttered, drawing the silver shell 
and its contents toward himself. With a wearied air he 
began to read the letters—invitations to kettledrums and 
high teas, to dinners and private balls and récherché par- 
ties; for this wealthy, indolent youth, who had just 
enough of Southern beauty in his face, and Southern fire 
and passion in his veins to invest him with the glamour 
of romance, was a great favorite in good society. His 
Spanish eyes and langnishing airs had made many a 
woman’s heart ache. The silver shell this day held 
more than one billet d’amour, but these the indifferent re- 
cipient read with a shrug of his shoulders or a smile of 
disdain. 

“Bsh! a surfeit of sweets !” he muttered; “one soon 
tires of this sort of thing. It grows monotonous, and 
I hate monotony. I call it deuced bad form for women 
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to fling themselves at a fellow’s head with such painful 
directness.” 

He dropped the letters back into the shell, and taking 
up a little Milanese mandolin from a tiger-skin rng by his 
side, he drew the ivory plectrum softly across its strings. 

Decidedly Spanish and cavalier-like he looked, as he 
lolled there on his rich pillows, with his dark creole face 
shining against their deep crimson, and his long, lithe, 
swarthy figure unconsciously assuming the most graceful 
curves. A strain of dance-music which he had heard at a 
certain theatre on the preeeding night, was running 
through his head, and the little mandolin straightway 
gave it voice. Through the hot, perfumed room, the 
notes finttered and whirled, like birds out of a conjuror’s 
box, and Arthur Kenyon smiled to himself as, before his 
languid, half-closed eyes, the stage arose again, with its 
lights and shifting scenes, and the pretty, spangled 
figures of the ballet-dancers. He played the air quite 
through—he had a passion for music, and had studied 
abroad with the best masters—doubtless he might have 
gained a living at the sweet art if fate had not made him a 
man of fortune. Then, still caressing the strings with 
one hand, whereon a solitaire diamond blazed like a 
living eye, Mr. Kenyon fell into a train of thought which 
ran something in this wise : 

‘*By Jove! how unspeakably pretty that girl looked 
last night—like a houri out of Mahomet’s paradise ! 
The old dancing-master’s little daughter more than ful- 
fills the promise of her childhood. I loved her madly in 
those callow days, when I was learning the terpsichorean 
art of her pauper father. My guardian, I remember, 
became really alarmed for my safety at last, and packed 
me off to Europe, bon gré mal gré—and all because of 
little Iris!" That merry time comes back to me most 
vividly. I can still hear the buzz of the master’s old 
violin—a Bergonzi, by the way, in a state of excellent 
preservation—and: the light tap of Iris’s tiny feet, as she 
used to whirl around that chilly, meagre room, like a top 
that had been set going and could not be stopped. They 
were wretchedly poor, and worse yet, they were continu- 
ally thrusting their poverty in one’s face. But, Heaven 
above! how the child could dance, and how pretty she 
was! Pity she had ever thrown herself away on that un- 
known fellow, Greylock—that starving scribbler, with his 
aristocratic pretensions, unsupported by a dollar. Deuce 
take him! He’s as jealous as a Pasha. Does he know 
that once I might have had his charming wife for the 
asking? Yes, by Jove! she was heart-broken when I was 
driven away to Europe. She sobbed upon my breast, 
she kissed me, she wept till her pretty eyes were as red as 
a rabbit’s. DoTI regret the apathy which left her then 
unwon? DoJ regret the daughter of the penniless danc- 
ing-master who had not a second coat to bis back—the 
lovely little shallow-pate so far below me in the social 
scale, and whose one only ambition was to flirt her 
spangled skirts on the boards of a stage? No, I think 
not ; I have a poor opinion of matrimony, even under the 
best conditions, and a mesalliance is my particular abhor- 
rence. So perverse am I by nature that it is the unat- 
tainable which I covet most. I never sighed for pretty 
Sylphide till I found her the property of somebody else.” 
A heartless laugh bubbled over his handsome lips. 


“The Lady Jane, she thought it sair, 
That she should see her love nae mair!” 


he hummed, still toying with the mandolin. Then he 
continued his reverie : ; 

‘Poor little thing! she has not forgotten me. I was 
sure of that the first night I met her in the greenroom. 
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She grew red and white by turns—she seemed ready to 
sink at my feet—such women have no self-control. She 
was desperately fond of me in the old days, at the danc- 
ing master’s; is she fond of me still? It looks like it, 
surely. Now, the question that disturbs me is this: 
Shall I take myself out of her way, or shall I remain 
here, a thorn in the side of that glowering husband ? Is 
the game worth the candle? I scarcely know. Strange 
to say, my doubts upon this point increase with the cer- 
tainty of my success.” 

He let the mandolin slip from his hold again, such con- 
tinued effort bored him, and throwing his dark head back 
upon the pillow, he turned the vexing problem languidly 
in his mind. From this occupation he was aroused by a 
knock at the door. A colored servant opened it. 

“‘A gentleman to see Mr. Kenyon,” he announced. 

“What name ?” 

‘“He would give none, sir. 

“Well, show him in.” 

Across the threshold of that luxurious room stepped 
Robert Greylock, his blonde face a trifle paler than usual, 
his leyel brows knitted ominously over his steel-blue 
eyes. 

‘Gad !” muttered Kenyon, “little Sylphide’s husband. 
Wonder if he’s come in peace or war ?” 

He did not trouble himself to rise and receive his vis- 
itor, but keeping his reclining position he drawled : 

‘‘How d’ye do, Greylock? I say, help yourself to a 


chair. Quite a surprise and pleasure, of course What 
can I do for you ?” 
The patronizing tone was highly offensive. Greylock 


advanced toward the sofa. He was breathing curiously, 
but he gave no other sign of agitation. As soon,as the 
waiter closed the door, and the two men were left to- 
gether, Sylphide’s husband drew from his pocket a brace- 
let in the form of a serpent, set with emeralds and dia- 
monds. 


‘“‘ Are you the scoundrel who sent my wife this thing ?” 


he cried. 

Ah! it was war then, not peace. Kenyon gathered 
himself up from the sofa, and kicked the mandolin out 
of his way. 

“That thing, my dear sir,” he answered, carelessly, 
‘‘was sent, not to your wife, but to my old friend, Syl- 
phide, the artiste, as a slight token of my admiration and 
esteem.” 

‘‘ Your distinctions are too nice for me,” sneered Rob- 
ert Greylock, glancing around the room for something 
which he did not see. Kenyon shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Tt seems that you are jealous. That is unfortunate. 
Did Sylphide refuse to accept my gift, that you bring 
it back to me like this? In former days she was not so 
fastidious.” 

“TJ, her husband, refuse it for her,” replied Greylock ; 
“Cand at the same time I wish to say that your cursed 
impudence is utterly inexcusable.” 

Kenyon, leaning against the malachite table, face to 
face with the angry young husband, stroked his mustache 
with the hand on which the big diamond blazed. ; 

‘“‘ My friend, pray choose your words more carefully,” 
he drawled. ‘I knew little Sylphide years ago. We were 
then famous friends. I am sorry for her—deucedly sorry ! 
She should not have thrown herself away on a cypher like 
you. Her unhappiness is no secret to her many admirers. 
Perhaps you do not know that I might have been her 
husband myself if I had so desired.” 

Nothing could have been more exasperating than his 
tone. Seemingly unmoved, Greylock answered, ‘I admit 
my ignorance.” 


' 
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“Tt is quite true,” said Kenyon, with alaugh ; ‘‘ Tassura 
you I had hard work to escape the old dancing-master. 
He was ambitious for his daughter. I think he died from 
the disappointment, when I went abroad. As for Sylphite 
herself—the pretty little darling !—she was as ready to fall 
into my arms as a ripe peach from a wind-shaken tree.” 

The ominous eyes which had been searching the sump- 
tuous room, alighted just at this opportune instant upon 
a corner table, on which lay a hat and cane—the latter 
lithe, toughand strong. Like lightning Greylock snatched 
it up with one hand, and with the other he seized Arthur 
Kenyon by the collar. The creole was no match for his 
adversary, who had twice his physical strength, and was 
now made irresistible by rage. There was no word—no 
outcry, but the strong cane descended, relentless as Fate— 
fast and furious fell the blows. Greylock smote and 
spared not. 

In a few moments all was over. Arthur Kenyon, the 
curled darling of society, had received as sound a thrash- 
ing as was ever administered to man. The bracelet of 
diamonds and emeralds lay trampled out of all shape and 
beauty on the tufted floor, and Greylock, standing like a 
victorious viking over the prostrate admirer of his wife, 
broke the: cane in pieces, and laid the same on the fallen 
man. 

‘‘Be wise and profit by this lesson,” he said, dryly. 

Kenyon could not rise, for the foot of the other held 
him down, but he turned on the rich carpet and looked 
up at Greylock, his dark face livid, distorted, diabolic. 

‘* You shall pay for this with your life!” he hissed. 

Greylock laughed derisively. 

‘“You grow tragic. Adieu, Mr. Kenyon. Believe me, 
the pleasure which I have experienced from this little visit 
I shall long remember.” 

He walked straight to the door. 
feet and glared after him. 

‘“We shall meet next time under different circum- 
stances,” he said, hoarsely. 

Greylock shrugged his shoulders. 

“Phat depends upon the manner in which you conduct 
yourself in the future,” he answered, and straightway made 
his exit from the place, with head held high, and a look of 
sombre but intense satisfaction on his face. 

And this was the end of the marriage which had cost 
him so much! His was no uncommon story. A high- 
spirited fellow of twenty, sole heir to a grand estate, 
with a brilliant career opening before him, he had looked 
on the fair face of a woman, and like another Mare Antony, 
recklessly thrown his world away for love, given up his 
birthright of ease and honor and luxury for one who 
now trampled on his heart, and scorned him to his face. 

“« My father did well,” he said to himself, bitterly, ‘‘ to 
cast off a son who would stoop to marry a girl like that. 
What « precious idiot I have been—what a wreck I have 
made of my life! As God hears me, I will put the world 
betwixt myself and her.” 

He plunged into a maze of streets, all dreary and bitter 
cold upon this dull, wintry day, and walked for hours up 
and down, hither and thither, taking counsel with him- 
self regarding his future movements. Vessels of all kinds 
lay at the wharves—ocean steamers, foreign traders. Why 
not take flight in one of these, and return to his own land 
no more? Then the Colorado scheme thrust itself upon 
his consideration. In that vast new country he might 
find the peace which he had lost at home. Should he set 
his face toward its grand possibilities ? Verily he would ! 
But how was he to go ? 

His purse was well nigh empty. |Where could he beg 
or borrow the money for the journey? There was but 
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one person on earth to whom he would stoop to ask for 
help, and that was his father. He felt sure the master of 
Greylock Woods would be willing to advance the neces- 
sary sum, if only for the sake of ridding himself of the 
son, against whom his anger burned like fire. In the 
words but not the spirit of the biblical prodigal, he de- 
termined to arise and go to his father. 

The street lamps began to flash out—darkness had 
fallen. Absorbed in his miserable thoughts he had wan- 
dered, aimless and dinnerless, from one end of the city to 
the other. For the first time he remembered his child. 
Was she still living, that little creature, unwelcome, 
neglected, yet by birth the heiress of a splendid fortune ? 
Greylock had not yet reached that pass when he could, 
like Rousseau, abandon his own flesh and blood. He 
meant to leave the city by an evening train, but first he 
must know the fate of his daughter. He started for the 
west-end lodging-house, determined, if possible, to avoid 
another meeting with Iris, and yet to learnif the offspring 
of their unlucky union still lived. 

By this time Sylphide would be making ready for the 
theatre. Mockingly her fair little face began to dance be- 
fore his eyes. Eighteen months before he had loved her 
better than his own life. The human heart is a perverse 
thing. His wrath, his jealousy, raged fiercely against her, 
but was he sure that he did not love her ? 

As he entered the familiar street a carriage rolled by 
him, and stopped at the door of the lodging-house. He 
recognized it at a glance, and every drop of blood in his 
body seemed turning to fire. What! had he plied the 
cane so lightly that his enemy was already up and doing 
again? Quickly he stepped into the shadow of an ad- 
jacent wall. There he stood, seeing everything. 

A light figure came tripping down the steps of the 
lodging-house—Sylphide, wrapped in a fur-bordered 
mantle, and powdered and rouged to a degree—Sylphide, 
with black eyes dancing and red lips smiling, and no 
trace of remorse or sadness on her pretty, piquant face— 
Sylphide, as forgetful of the husband with whom she had 
quarreled, and the child, dead or dying, in the room 
above stairs, as if such trifles did not exist. 

As she appeared, the carriage-door opened, and Arthur 
Kenyon stepped out on the curb-stone. He seemed stiff 
in the joints, and scarcely as graceful as usual, but he bent 
gallantly, and kissed the danseuse’s hand. 

“«Thave been ill all day,” Greylock distinctly heard him 
say, ‘‘ but I was determined that nothing should keep me 
from seeing you to-night. Where, may I ask, is Blue- 
beard ?” 

“‘T do not know,” answered Sylphide, with an offensive 
little laugh, ‘‘and I do not care. We have quarreled.”’ 

Kenyon laughed also, and muttered ‘‘ Good !” Then he 
handed the pretty, painted doll into the carriage, and 
Robert Greylock, there in the sheltering shadow of the 
wall, stood and watched the pair ride away together. 

If one kind thought still remained in his heart for his 
foolish young wife, or-one hope of reconciliation, that 
thought and that hope died then and there. 

“Go!” He flung the words scornfully after the reced- 
ing carriage. ‘‘I would not put out a hand to stop you! 
Some men would follow, perhaps, and send a bullet 
through your lover, but you are not worth the trouble, 
Mrs. Greylock ! I have a presentiment that this is my 
last glimpse of you—my last on earth.” 

In spite of his stoicism, real or feigned, he was in a state 
of mighty agitation. He began to pace up and down the 
pavement before the house, like a man distraught. 
Gradually the night air cooled the fire in his blood. He 
grew calmer, Then he remembered his child. 


Mounting the steps he opened the door with a night- 
key, and ascended to the chamber, two pair back—the 
room where he had lived and quarreled with Sylphide for 
the greater part of their miserable married life. Fuil 
three-quarters of an hour had elapsed since her departure 
from the place. A shaded lamp lighted the disorder which 
she had left behind her—slippers kicked from little feet, 
toilet articles flung hither and thither, paint and powder- 
boxes overturned on the table, everything in untidy con- 
fusion. The sick child lay in the cradle, and beside her, 
as sole watcher and guardian, sat the tousled housemaid, 
Martha, with a dime novel on her lap to beguile the 
tedious hours of watching. It was Mrs. Iris’s custom to 
dose her baby with opiates, and then leave her to the care 
of this same servant, while she went forth to dance in the 
ballet, and shine at the lively little suppers which fre- 
quently followed the close of the play. 

Greylock shot one look around the chamber ; then he 
advanced softly to the cradle. The child lay under her 
blanket, cold and white, with sunken eyes and pinched 
blue lips. Did she still breathe ? He could not tell. 

Martha, with her slip-shod heels on another chair, and 
her head on a level with them, had dropped her novel at 
its most harrowing scene. Romance must yield to reality. 
Even hair-breadth escapes and midnight murders could 
no longer charm one who had, since early morning, been 
at the beck and call of a house-full of importunate lodgers. 
The girl’s unkempt head hung recklessly over the back of 
her chair, to the great danger of her neck, and with mouth 
wide open, she was giving vent to snores, wild and dis- 
cordant. In short, this tired slave of the establishment 
rhad fallen, at the very beginning of the evening, fast 
asleep at her post. 

Greylock took in the situation at a glance. Since the 
child’s hours were numbered Martha had thought it a 
waste of time and opportunity to remain awake for that 
doomed atom of humanity. And in the same spirit, 
Sylphide, the mother, had gone to the theatre with Arthur 
Kenyon, leaving her dying baby to a weary, indifferent 
maid, The medicine for the night stood on the table, but 
who would now administer it to the failing, sinking child ? 

It is the last feather, saith the proverb, which breaks 
the camel’s back. Among the many things which strewed 
the room Robert Greylock was fortunate enough to find a 
tiny hood and a warm shawl. Noiselessly he lifted the 
baby from the cradle. 

There was small danger of waking Martha, who snored 
steadily and defiantly while he made his preparations. 
He tied the hood over the silky head, unable, even then, 
to detect any sign of life in the tiny creature, folded her 
limp body in the shawl, and kicking Sylphide’s gewgaws 
contemptuously out of his way, Robert Greylock left the 
unkempt maid to sleep on by the empty cradle, and 
unseen, unheard by any living being, he went off with his 
daughter, down the stairs, and out of the house. 


CHAPTER III. 
THe REFUGE. 

He descended to the cold, cheerless street. It chanced 
to be empty of any sign of life. With his bundle in his 
arms, he turned his back for ever on the lodging-honse, 
and set forth on a strange journey. 

He had not gone a dozen yards before he realized that 
he had placed himself in a sore predicament. A host of 
difficulties confronted him. Could he go to his father 
burdened with a dead or dying infant ? Surely not. 
What, then, was to be done with the little, helpless body 
that lay so still and voiceless in the shaw]? Here was a 
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dilemma. Dying or dead, the child must be provided 
with some temporary shelter. Suddenly he felt a move- 
ment in his arms. Verily, she still lived ! She struggled— 
she gave utterance to a feeble cry. 

By this time he had reached a street corner, where a 


Luckily no other person was present. Greylock, reckless 
now of appearances, walked up to the compounder of 
pills and potions, and opened the shawl. 

‘*Can you do anything for this infant ?” he asked, with 
a bitter sense of guilt, for he had taken the child from one 


A WOOING.—-FROM A PAINTING BY GAINSBOROUGH. 


small drug-shop stood, and the cheerful light, the colored 
jars and bottles in the window, made a patch of brightness 
on the dubious night. Next to the office of a physician 
this place above all others promised help to the perplexed 
young father. He opened the door and entered. 

A dapper little man in threadbare black, with a head as 
ha!d and shining as yellow ivory, stood behind the counter. 


sort of misery only to plunge it into another even worse. 
The little man put on his spectacles, and leaning over the 
counter, with a surprised, not to say suspicious, air, looked 
at Greylock’s burden and shock his bald head. 

“‘T should say not, sir-—it is a case for a regular prac- 
titioner. You had better get it home at once, and send for 
medical help.” 
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‘She has no home,” cried Greylock, desperately. 
‘Great God ! what am Ito do? Do you know of any 
shelter to which I can carry her for a few hours? Iam 
obliged to leave the city at once, and I will pay anything 
in reason for a roof to cover her fur the night.” 

The old druggist eyed askance the handsome and ap- 
parently well-bred young gentleman who was meandering 
the streets this chill and dreary evening in the character 
of a nurse, 

“Ts the child yours ?” he asked. 

‘‘Yes,” answered Greylock. 

‘Where is the mother ?” 

“That is my affair.” 

“Oh, yes—of course. I beg your pardon. 
there are certain institutions——” 

“‘T am not seeking an institution—only a shelter for a 
few hours, as I said before.” 

The little man took off his spectacles. 

‘Really, sir,” he began, ‘I do not know of such a 
place——” 

Then the door of the shop opened, and a woman en- 
tered. 

She was young, and fresh and comely to look upon. 
She wore a print gown, a black shawl and a straw bonnet. 
She stepped up to the counter, and dropped a. bitof silver 
upon it. 

‘A ‘little catnip, if you please, sir,” she said to the 
druggist, ‘‘ and. some anise-seed.” 

Greylock moved back a.step. With some interest she 
stole a glance-at him, and at the child in his arms, then 
picked up her packages-from the counter and went quickly 
out. Greylock was: about to follow, when the little man, 
as if struck. by a.sudden thought, called after him : 


Well, sir, 


‘« Bless me ! that young woman might be of service to / 


you, sir—she- keeps a baby-farming establishment in a 
neighboring court.” 

Baby-farming! Greylock shuddered. 

‘What sort of a place is it ?” he asked, reluctantly. 

“T really do not know,” replied the cautious druggist. 
“Tt is run by two women—this young one and her mother- 
in-law. They buy their drugs here, and seem quite as 
respectable as the. majority of people. I can only tell you 
that children are taken by them to board—more than this 
you must find out for yourself.” 

‘‘Where is the house ?” 

“No. 2 in the court just round the corner—you cannot 
miss it.” 

‘‘ A thousand thanks,” muttered Greylock, and he darted 
out of the shop. 

By the time he reached the street the young woman had 
vanished. However, he found the court without diffie ulty, 
and the door of No. 2. There-was a bell, and he pulled it 
smartly, and in answer to his summons the very person 
that he had seen at the drug shop appeared,. with her black 
bonnet andi shaw still om She recognized her visitor in- 
stantly. 

‘*Come in, sir,” she said, and moved back to make way 
for him. 

Greylock followed her into a room scantily furnished 
but warm and tidy, where a good fire was burning, and 
where, at an ironing board, another woman, past middle 
age, stood smoothing out children’s little garments. A 
row of clean nursing bottles glistened upon a shelf against 
the wall, and through a half-open door Greylock caught a 
glimpse of another room, and of its cots filled with tiny 
sleepers. He turned tothe person who had admitted him, 
and held out to her his burden. 

“The druggist at the corner directed me here,” he burst 
out. “Sor God’s sake, take this child and do something 


for her! She is sick, and I have a journey to make to-night, 
and must leave her behind me.” 

She took the bundle from his arms. Not a word escaped 
her, but she let her bonnet and shawl slip down to the 
floor, and dropping into the nearest chair, began to 
examine the infant with the air of a physician. Greylock 
noticed that her face looked even more kind and comely 
now than it had in the shadow of the bonnet, and that her 
touch was soft and gentile. 

“Yes, sir,” she said at last, looking up at Greylock, 
‘*she’s sick enough, and: besides, she’s full of morphine, or 
something of that sort, given to make her sleep, sir.” 

The elder woman came forward from the-ironing-board. 

“Td often dose ’em the same myself,” she said, with a 
grin, “‘ but Judith won’t let me—it hurts their brains, she 
says. Bother their brains! It’s their noisy little mouths 
that torment us.” 

The young woman looked. displeased. 

“You mustn’t mind mother, sir,” she said to Greylock ; 
‘*she scolds sometimes, but she’s fond of the children all 
the same. This little thing won’t live till morning, sir. 
When you see that drawn, gray look on a. baby’s face, you 
may as well give it up.” 

The elder party was looking at Greylock, in a curious, 
sidelong way. 

“It’s mostly women that fetch the babies here,” she 
muttered ; ‘‘not fine young gentlemen like you. I call 
this odd, and quite out of the common way of things.” 

Greylock reddened. 

“The child is my daughter,” he answered, haughtily ; 
“her name is Ethel Greylock, as you will find by the 
mark upon her clothing. My appearance here with her 
may be odd, but it is not my business to make explana- 
tions to you, nor have I time for them. I simply wish to 
know if you will keep my child, and do for her all that 
can be done, either in death or life, till I return to- 
morrow ?” 

‘“‘ Thatwe will !” replied the younger woman, promptly. 
‘‘we’re poor people, sir, but decent and honest. Judith 
Black is my name, and this is my mother-in-law, who 
always says more than she means, for which you must 
pardon her, sir. We ask no questions of folks that come 
to us, for who are we that we should do that? But we 
take the little ones, and care for them as best we can.” 

Whatever doubts Greylock may have had concerning 
these strangers to whom he had brought his dying child, 
the look on Judith Black’s face, the tone of her voice, put 
them. to rest at once. He drew from his pocket a bank- 
note, and Jaid it in her hand. 

“This is a pledge that I, too, am honest,” he said, 
quickly. ‘‘If she dies, remember that 1, Robert Greylock, 
the fat!.er, will return some time to-morrow to.take charge 
of her body. If she lives, it is more thanJikely that I shal] 
ask you to keep her for months to. come.” 

The elder woman put in her unpleasant voice once 
more. 

“Look out you don’t forget where you left her, sir !” 
she said, dryly ; ‘‘I’ve known such things to happen. 
We’re too poor to keep castaways. When we-find ’em on 
our hands, sir, they has to go on the public. Is this all 
the money you can leave with us ?” glancing gloomily at 
the note. ‘It’s costly to have ’em die here—a good deal 
more than to have ’em live—besides it gives us a bad 
name.” 

“That is all I have to-night,” answered Greylock, 
smothering his wrath as best he could. 

“‘There’s a ring on your finger, sir,” insinuated the 
woman. 

The ornament mentioned was a massive band of gold, 
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set with a splendid ruby, and engraved with the initials of 
the owner’s name. It had been a gift from Greylock’s 
father, and he prized it highly, but without a moment’s 
hesitation he drew it from his hand. 

“Take it.” 

The elder woman seized the handsome jewel greedily. 
Judith Black’s honest face grew red. 

‘‘Mother, we don’t need that of the gentleman,” she 
protested. 

‘‘Hold your tongue !” replied the other ; ‘‘ we need all 
we can get. Do we keep these brats for the pleasure of 
it, I’d like to know ?” 

Greylock, being certain to redeem his ring on the 
morrow, said nothing more. Indeed he had no further 
time to waste. His child lay in Judith Black’s arms, by 
a warm fire, under a comfortable roof. It was better for 
her to die on the kindly breast of this strange woman than 
alone with sleeping Martha in the dismal chamber of the 
west-end lodging-house. He bent and kissed the little 
blue cheek for the last time on earth. 

*¢ To-morrow,” he said to Judith Black, ‘‘I will return, 
and you shall be liberally paid for your trouble.” 

‘«T haven’t a doubt about that, sir,” she answered. 

He cast one last look at his child. Did it occur to him 
how many, many things might happen ere the morrow ? 
No other word was spoken. He made his exit from the 
house, and through the dark court went back to the street, 
at the corner of which the drug-shop stood. A clock 
somewhere near was striking the hour. He plunged off 
through the well-nigh deserted thoroughfares until he 
came to a railway depot. Here he found a train just 
ready to depart for Blackport—an express, fortunately. 
He bought his ticket, leaped on the last car, as it was 
gliding out into the deep gloom beyond the depot lights, 
and dropping into a seat, abandoned himself to a cheerless 
night ride and his own moody reflections. 

An hour of rapid flight over an iron track that ran, now 
through sleeping villages, now through open country, but 
always close to the bleak, gray coast, brought the train to 
a station on the skirt of an ancient Massachusetts town— 
a place with a history, and a great fringe of salt meadows— 
called by the natives, ‘‘ marshes.” 

“* Blackport !” cried the conductor. 

The car stopped. Greylock was the only person to 
alight. A grizzled old station-master who had, in Black- 
port parlance, once followed the sea, stood on the platform 
with a lantern in hand. He gave Greylock a long look. 

‘‘How are you, Jared ?” said the young fellow, care- 
lessly. 

The man swung up his light so that its red rays shone 
full on the speaker. 

‘* Avast there !” he cried. ‘‘ Is that you, Mister Robert ? 
Blow me, if I didn’t think I knew the cut of your jib 
when you got off the train. Going up to the Woods, to 
see the governor ?” 

“Yes, Jared,” answered Greylock, but he did not wish 
to pursue te conversation, for he stepped straight down 
into the road alongside the station, and much to the old 
man’s disappointment, walked smartly away toward the 
town of Blackport. 

The ocean was close at hand. The dull roar of its waves 
breaking on the rocks of some neighboring beach, mingled 
in his ears with the noise of the receding train. Seaward 
in the mutinous dark, a great red light flashed and died, 
and flashed anew into vivid life. 

‘«There’s the beacon on Bird Island,” he said to him- 
self, with a heavy sigh. ‘It’s eighteen months since I saw 
it last—eighteen months! By Heaven ! it seemsacentury, 
and a very disagreeable one at that !” 


Blackpool town lay a half-mile from the station—a 
palsied, inert old place, of much importance in the palmy 
days of American shipping, but sadly gone to decay in 
later and less prosperous times. As yet the hour was 
early, but nobody seemed abroad in the narrow streets. 
Greylock passed along by gabled, weather-beaten houses, 
and little shops from which the trade had plainly departed, 
and so came toa windy corner, where, facing an old, ruined 
wharf, stood the one public-house of the place—‘ Poole’s 
Inn,” as everybody in and about Blackport called it. 

It was a low, square building, with an ancient signboard 
swinging over the entrance door. Many years of exposure 
to sun and tempest and salt winds, had robbed it of all 
outward comeliness. Of its original red hue little was 
now left save streaks and blotches. It looked like an 
Indian in faded war-paint. The bar-room window blinked 
on the right of the door, and had no curtain to temper its 
inviting brightness ; so, as he reached it, Greylock, know- 
ing that such liberties were never resented by the inmates 
of this old-fashioned public-house, stepped up to the glass 
and looked through. 

The room within was low-ceiled, clean, comfortable, but 
full now of tobacco-smoke, in the midst of which a sheet- 
iron stove, crammed to the utmost with fuel, glowed like 
a cyclop’s eye. Grouped about this hot centre a half- 
dozen men were pulling at clay pipes, and talking in loud 
voices, 

Ike Poole, the innkeeper, built like a» duck—short in 
the legs and rotund of body, and with a face which, by 
reason of long intimacy with his own Medford rum, had 
acquired a flame like a beacon—sat nearest the stove, and 
seemed disposed, at intervals, to embrace it. Another man, 
in a rough pea-jacket and of a briny appearance generally, 
had seated himself on the bar and was swinging his legs, 
incased in immense sea-boots, back and forth against Ike 
Poole’s broad back, with the regularity of breakers smiting 
a rock. 

‘Look here, Caleb Brown,” said the innkeeper, turning 
at last on his tormentor, and speaking so loud that Grey- 
lock outside could hear every word, ‘‘ have the goodness 
to keep your lively legs to yourself, man, and I’ll be un- 
commonly obleeged to ye.” 

The grizzled man of amphibious aspect glared at Poole 
and briefly answered, ‘‘I want some rum !” 

“‘You’d better pay for what you’ve had already,” said 
a censorious voice, out of the smoke on the other side of 
the red-hot stove. 

‘*T want,” repeated Mr. Brown, in an aggrieved tone, 
“some rum, that hasn’t vitriol and turpentine and all the 
other blowed p’isons in it. But it’s nowise likely that I’ll 
find such in this place.” 

“Tf Mercy happens in and sees you a-sitting on that 
bar, with your fishy jacket-tail in the clean glasses, there'll 
be music,” said Ike Poole. 

Mr. Brown’s boots struck the speaker's back as the 
hammer strikes the anvil. 

‘«Do ye think I’m afeared of that long-tongued jade ?” 
he cried, scornfully. ‘‘ A man as 7s a man,” with a wither- 
ing look at the innkeeper, ‘‘don’t knuckle to any she- 
critter like that. I’d set her a-lobstering, if she belonged 
to me, or a-digging Blackport Beach over for Captain 
Kidd’s buried treasure.” 

Ike Poole, being a peaceable man, moved to give the 
legs more room, and answered, somewhat meekly : 

‘* Would ye, though ? Being a bacheldor, Mr. Brewn, 
you don’t know the ways of women.” 

Brown laughed, offensively. 

‘«The gray mare’s the better horse in your stable, man. 
Some, be ye agoing to give me the rum, or be ye not ?” 
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““Ye’re half seas over already,” replied the innkeeper ; 
‘“better go home while ye can keep yer precious legs 
under ye.” 

With an offended snort, Mr. Brown snatched up a 
tumbler from the bar, and sent it flying into the midst of 
the smokers. 

“Scatter, you lubbers !” he roared, and a bottle fol- 
lowed the glass and then a jug—in fact, Mr. Brown was 
sweeping the bar clean, to the consternation of the com- 
pany, not one of whom seemed disposed to arrest his hand, 
when the door flew open, and a young girl appeared like 
a comet in a cloud in the midst of the tobacco smoke. 

Not a word escaped her ; but she flashed up to Caleb 
Brown, seized him by the collar of his rough pea-jacket, 
and jerked him off the bar. It was useless for him to 
atruggle—he was no match for Mercy Poole. She dragged 
him across the floor, straight into the passage, and open- 
ing the outer door of the inn, pitched him headlong into 
the street. 

“‘Good-night, Mr. Brown,” she called after him, de- 
risively ; ‘“‘go dig for Captain Kidd’s treasure on Black- 
port beach !” 

The man had fallen like a bom bat Greylock’s very feet. 
Laughing in spite of himself, the young fellow picked 
him up. 

‘* Hello ! Caleb,” he said, ‘‘ Mercy has a vigorous hand ! 
That was well done for ‘a long-tongued jade,’ eh ?” 

Mr. Brown shook in his big sea-boots, and looked 
around with a dazed air. 

‘* Devil take her!” he muttered, at last, and with a 
snort of wrath and disgust he went staggering away down 
the street. Greylock stepped into the inn. 

‘Hold !” he cried to the girl, who was just in the act 
of closing the door. ‘‘ Don’t shut me out, Mercy !” 

At sound of that well-known voice, she staggered back 
a step, and grew white as death. 

“Robert !” she gasped, ‘‘is it you ?” 

‘* Yes,” he answered, with a forced lightness, ‘‘ it’s your 


old friend and sweetheart, come back to Blackport once 
more.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MERCY POOLE. 

SHE opened a door on the other side of the passage. 
The hand which had subjugated Mr. Brown was now 
trembling like a leaf. 

‘This way,” she said, in an agitated tone, ‘father is 
in the barroom with his cronies. How you frightened 
me! I never thought to see you again.” 

They stepped together into an empty living-room, 
where a bright fire was burning. Greylock went up to 
the girl with a careless smile on his blonde face. 

“Shake hands, will you not, Mercy ? So you are here 
in the old place still? I feared that I should not find 
you to-night ; in fact, I was mortally certain that some 
fortunate fellow had carried off the belle of Blackport 
months ago.” 

She was very tall for a woman, and her full figure 
looked likea Juno. She had a handsome, regular face, 
tanned brown as a beiry by sun and wind, and richly 
colored on lip and cheek. Massive braids of ink-black 
hair covered her well-formed head, and a pair of black, 
dare-devil eyes looked straight into Greylock’s blue ones. 

She would not touch his hand, but thrust her own out 
of his reach. 

“All day long I have been thinking of you,” she said. 

‘Indeed! Tam glad that some one takes the trouble 
to think of me,” he answered. ‘‘ Were your thoughts of 
an agreeable nature, Mercy 2” 


‘““They were curses, every one of them !” said Mercy 
Poole. 

He assumed a protesting air. 

‘My dear girl, I am satiated with high tragedy. In 
all my relations with womankind I am, and have ever 
been, a most unlucky dog! Come, do I not deserve a 
warmer welcome than this, after an absence from Black- 
port of eighteen miserable months ?” He flung himself 
wearily into a chair, and without waiting for an answer— 
indeed he did not care for one—added: “I am dead 
tired, and now that I think of it, I have eaten nothing 
since morning. Pray allow me to order supper, the best 
that Poole’s Inn affords.” 

She gave him a furious look. She was really an im- 
posing creature, this brown young giantess, sullen but 
voleanic. Compared to Iris Greylock she was like a 
cyclone to a Summer breeze, a mountain torrent to a 
shallow April brook. Without another word she swept 
through a door leading to the kitchen, and left Greylock 
to his own reflections. 

These were particularly unpleasant. Chilled, hungry, 
disgusted with life, he stretched out his limbs to the 
merry fire, and looked around the familiar room, Eight- 
een months and more had passed since he last sat 
there, making love to Mercy Poole. Alas! love-making 
had ever been the besetting weakness of Robert Grey- 
lock’s nature. ‘‘ Blow hot, blow cold”; that was how 
the history of all his youthful attachments ran. 

He saw that nothing had been changed in the old room 
—things never did change much at Blackport. Here 
were the stiff, cane-bottomed chairs, the snow-white floor, 
the brass-bound buffet ; all the same as when he used to 
dawdle about the inn, sighing like a furnace for Ike 
Poole’s tall, black-eyed daughter. Even the dried grass 
in the china vases might have been the very stuff that 
he had found Mercy gathering on the brown marsh one 
day at the beginning of his foolish infatuation. 


“«The time I’ve lost in wooing 
Has been my undoing,’” ~ 


quoted Robert Greylock, as he stared moodily into the 
fire, ‘‘ and the readiness of women to listen to, and believe 
in me, is a strange thing to remember! They have, I 
may say, ruined me with kindness. If the sex had smiled 
less, and frowned more, I should not be in my present. 
plight.” 

Directly Mercy reappeared bearing a supper - tray 
crowded with smoking, odorous dishes—Poole’s Inn was 
noted for its excellent fare. Silently she spread the 
table, and then turned, as if to depart, but Greylock de- 
tained her. 

‘‘T’ve something to say to you, Mercy,” he began. 
“Stay a moment, will you not, for old acquaintance’ 
sake ?” 

She paused, with the table betwixt herself and this 
man whom she both hated and adored. 

‘Say on,” she answered, dryly. 

Greylock attacked his supper with the appetite of one 
who had fasted an unreasonable number of hours. 

“First of all,” said he, ‘‘is my father at Greylock 
Woods ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And Aunt Pam ?” 

She nodded. 

‘‘When did you last see my paternal relative ?” 

“Yesterday.” 

‘* May I ask how he looks ?” 

‘« As gray and stern as ever.” 

‘‘Good Heaven ! cannot you be more communicative ? 
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I came to Blackport to-night, Mercy, to visit my father. 


Woods for months—he returned only three days ago. 
Do you chance to know if time and absence have softened | You understand his nature—you can best judge whether 


his heart toward his prodigal ?” time or absence, or anything on the earth, or above it, or 


“FLYING BEFORE THE STORM.” — FROM THE PAINTING BY KART RAUPP. 
She kept her sullen black eyes fixed on the floor. Her | under it, would work the change you mention.” He 
whole appearance was rigid and forbidding. stared gloomily into the fire. 
“*T know nothing about it. He has been away from the 


‘‘T’ll own the prospect is not a cheerful one. He is an 
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iron man—is my father—inflexible, and with more water 
than blood in his veins. He was badly cut up about my 
marriage, Mercy.” 

Her brown hands moved up and down on the table. 
There was an opal gleam in her black eyes. She looked 
handsome and dangerous. 

‘‘Yes,” she answered, ‘‘ he took it as a great disgrace. 
He couldn’t have felt worse, Robert Greylock, if you had 
married me.” 

He winced, but did not answer. She allowed him to 
devote himself to his supper for a few moments, then she 
spoke again, and with smothered passion : 

‘“‘T hope your marriage is happy enough to recompense 
you for the loss of your father and all his money.” 

He had not come to Blackport to complain of his wife, 
or to publish his marital troubles, for he was a proud 
fellow, so he answered, evasively : 

“My dear Mercy, matrimony is a lottery, in which every 
Benedict, for a little while, at least, fancies that he has 
drawn the first prize. But the loss of my father, as you 
call it, is a very serious matter to me, particularly as Iam 
somewhat embarrassed on the subject of ways and means. 
I hope to Heaven that he is as eager as I am for a recon- 
ciliation.” 

Mercy Poole struggled fiercely with herself before she 
cculd again command her voice. Then she said, ‘‘ You 
have a child ?” 

‘* Yes,” he replied, ‘‘a daughter.” 

‘“Why didn’t you bring her along with you? The sight 
of her might have softened your father.” 

“Scarcely probable. If my memory serves me right, 
my father always abhorred his kind in the early stages of 
existence. A baby is the last thing on earth that would 
soften his heart.” 

“Ts she like you—your daughter?” gasped Mercy 
Poole, with a curious pallor on her gypsy face. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Really I do not know—I never noticed.” 

‘*How closely you must have looked at her. Are youso 
absorbed in the mother that the child is of no import- 
ance ? Yes, it must beso. And your love for your wife 
is as fierce as it was eighteen months ago—eh, Robert 
Greylock ?” 

“‘Most certainly,” he answered, with a bitterness that 
was quite lost upon: her. 

Her assumed calm gave way, like a dam when the floods 
are out. Instantly the brown statue became a furious, 
palpitating woman. 

‘And you dare to say it to my face!” she almost 
screamed ; ‘‘do you think I have forgotten the time when 
you made love to me in this very room—you had a glib 
tongue for love-making ! And Iwasa fool—I believed all 
you said,” 

‘* Women are always fools, when they listen to a man’s 
nonsense,’’ answered Greylock, savagely. 

‘‘How many, I wonder, have you deceived in that way ?” 
she panted. ‘‘We used to walk in the moonlight on the 
beach yonder—you brought me books to read, and I said 
to myself that you were trying to make a lady of me—to 
lift me to your own level. But, great God ! itwas not so ! 
One day you shot a gray. hawk in the marsh—I saw you 
wring its neck, Then, for the first time, I knew there was 
cruelty in ‘you, in spite of:your handsome face and fine 
manners, Presently your father began to wonder why 
you came so much to this inn—he began to suspect the 
attraction here, and he flew into a rage, and packed you 
off to the city to learn law.” 

“From the frying-pan to the fire.” muttered Greylock. 

“Yes, We parted out on the beneh yonder, Ihave 


stood for hours at the window, and looked out on the 
spot. You kissed me, and promised to write tome often 
and to come back to Blackport in a few weeks. LLies— 
lies! You sent me no letter—you did not return. A 
month later I heard that you had married a stage-dancer— 
a ballet-girl My God ! what news that was for me !” 

She flung out her sinewy, brown hands witha passionate 
gesture, then went on with increased vehemence. 

“One of dad’s cronies came into the inn and told me 
about the match, and how angry your father was. I 
thought I should have died. I flew out of the house 
down to the beach—to the very spot where we parted, and 
I cursed you from the depths of my mad, miserable heart 
—I cursed the hour that I was born! Then I ran on and 
on, and hid in the marshes, face downward, in the tall 
brown grass, and there I lay all night. It was storming 
hard, but I never knewit. If I could have got atyou and 
your bride then, I would have killed you both.” 

Robert Greylock had listened to this outbreak in a sort 
of blank amaze. He started now, and shook himself. 

‘*Good Heaven! Mercy, what a tragedy-queen you 
would make! How seriously you have taken a little 
harmless flirtation! You are unreasonable, not to say 
absurd. By my faith, it is well for the peace of society 
that all women are not like you.” 

She did not seom to hear him. 

‘Since the night when I heard of your marriage,” she 
sobbed, ‘‘the world has all changed to me. My heart is 
as dead as that hawk whose neck you wrung out on the 
marsh.” 

‘*Mercy, this is too much !” he cried, in exasperation. 
“You are making mountains out of mole-hills. You 
ought to have forgotten me months ago. I hoped and 
expected to find you happily married to some one of the 
many swains who used to haunt this inn in former days.” 

‘‘Tam not the person to forget,” she flashed ; ‘‘and I 
shall never marry this side of the grave, Robert Grey- 
lock.” 

‘‘Tt’s certain you never will the other side,” he an- 
swered, with a provoking laugh, ‘‘sinee we are told that 
no such thing as matrimony exists there—and, by-the- 
way, that is a most comforting assurance to those who 
have had a surfeit of wedded bliss here upon earth. I 
did mean to keep my promise to you, Mercy, when I went 
away from Blackport. I did mean to come back and 
marry you ; but Fate was too much for me. Haven’t you 
lived long enough to know that we are all the abject 
slaves of circumstanees? I beg you, let by-gones be by- 
gones! Men and women die, and worms eat them, says 
Shakespeare : but not for love, which passion I am in- 
clined to think exists mostly in a fevered imagination.” 

He made a gesture, as if dismissing a very distasteful 
subject. 

“Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned.” 


Mercy Poole grew as white as death. It was plain that 
he felt not the smallest regret for his old love-affair, and 
the fact maddened her. 

} ‘I did well to call you cruel,” she gasped ; ‘‘ but do 
not think you will escape punishment--retribution——” 

‘My dear Mercy,” he interrupted, airily, ‘‘ be at rest— 
I have found both.” 

A red spark leaped into her black eyes. She came 
around the table and gazed at him steadfastly. 

“Ts that true? Then, thank God !” she cried, in any- 
thing but a devout tone. ‘Now that I look at you, I seo 
that you are haggard and shabby ; you are not the same 
gay fellow who made love to me two -years ago. You 
have changed, Robert Greylock, and-not for the better.” 


THE COUNTESS OF BEVERN. 


To Greylock’s great relief, the door opened at this 
moment, and Ike Poole looked into the room. 

Blackport people were wont to say that but for his 
daughter, the inn-keeper would soon relapse into a help- 
less sot. It was she who kept him in the bounds of mod- 
eration. Nothing about the inn escaped her fiery eyes, 
and as for her tongue, it was like a two-edged sword. 
Mercy was the real sovereign of the place—the power that 
directed and controlled all things. 

*‘ Lord bless me !” cried old Ike, at sight of the guest at 
the table. ‘I heerd high talking in here, and I thought 
I knowed your voice, young feller!’ He put out his 
coarse, red hand. ‘I’m downright glad to see you again 
at the inn. Having a tiff with Mercy? This gal gets 
more domineering every day ; there'll be no living with 
her pretty soon. How goes the world with you, Mr. 
Robert ? I take it you’ve come down to Blackport to 
fix matters up with the old man at Greylock Woods ?” 

Robert Greylock shook hands with the inn-keeper, 
firmly repelling, however, the attempt of the latter to em- 
brace him—too much hot whisky always made old Ike 
effusive. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘‘I am here to see my father, and 
to sue for a reconciliation.” 

Old Ike shook his bald pate. 

“‘He’s a hard man, is your father, ters 3 but blood 
ought to be thicker than water. There’s some talk in the 
town of his leaving his fortune to an English cousin, but 
let us hope it’s a fo’castle yarn. You didn’t bring your 
wife with you, I s’pose—she that’s caused all the trouble, 
sir ?” 

“No,” answered Greylock, shortly. 

“‘From Adam and Eve down to the present,” cried the 
inn-keeper, in an aggrieved tone, ‘‘women have been 
sorrer and tribulation to mankind—meddling always with 
our ’baccy and our little glass of speerits, and a-leading us 
into every sort o’ quagmire, and nagging us continual 
with their blasted tongues! I hope you’re not going up 
to Greylock Woods to-night, sir ?” 

The young man glanced at an eight-day clock in a 
corner, and arose to his feet. 

“Yes; andI must be off at once. Itisa long and 
dismal walk, as you well know.” 

“You must have a nip of brandy to keep the cold out. 
Mercy, bring the black bottle from the closet.” 

The young fellow shook his head. 

‘Not any, Ike. I prefer to appear sober before my 
father. Have the goodness to prepare a bed for me here 
at the inn, I can scarcely expect to remain at the Woods— 
in fact, Im not sure that I shall be allowed to set foot 
inside the door.” 

Mercy had begun to gather up the dishes from the 
table. Her face was stony, but her brown hands trembled. 

“‘ What will you do in that case ?” asked Ike Poole. 

“Put a bullet through my own brains, perhaps,” an- 
swered Greylock, with a morose look. 

“Tut, tut | You ain’t so desperate as that, I hope, 
sir.” 

‘‘Tam as desperate as a man likes to be in this world, 
Ike,” said Greylock, as he flung the price of his supper 
on the board, ‘I may never come back, so I had better 
leave no scores behind me.’ 

Mercy picked up the money, it was she who kept the 
purse at the inn. 

“J don’t relish graveyard jokes, sir,” said old Ike, with 
disapproval. ‘Don’t be a-blowing out your brains, nor 
letting your spirits drop. Your father ain’t a fish—he 
must have a little feeling left in him; but, if so be you 


fail to get lodgings at the Woods, you'll find a good room { 
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and something hot waiting tor you here. ‘Lake my best 
wishes along with you—mine and Mercy’s.” 

“Speak for yourself, dad, not for me,” snapped the 
handsome vixen. 

Like a bronze Juno she stood and watched him go. 

“Remember !” she almost shouted, as the door waa 
closing on him. 

He turned back with a whimsical smile. 

“‘That was the word which Charles Stuart hurled at 
his executioner on the scaffold, but, unluckily, none of 
them knew what he meant.” 

‘As you go across the marshes,” she answered, ‘‘stop a 
minute, Robert Greylock, and remember the last time 
you and I walked them together.” 

Ike Poole stared from one to the other of the two, then 
shook his perplexed head. 

‘“Women are queer cattle,” he said to Greylock. 

‘* True,” assented the young fellow, and he stepped out 
from Poole’s Inn into the raw, dark, lonesome night. 

(To be continued.) 


A CURIOUS CALCULATION. 


Wuen England declared war against the Dutch, in 1665, 
the Republic issued a proclamation, announcing the 
amount of recompense which would be awarded to sol- 
diers wounded in the service of their country, as follows: 


Livres. Livres. 

For the loss of both Sree: 1,500 | For the loss of right hand.. 350 
one eye. . 850 left hand.... 800 

re both arms, 1,500 a both legs.... 700 

Ly rightarm.. 450 f one leg...... 350 

ba left arm.... 350 be both feet.... 450 

. 4 both hands 1,200 ee one foot..... 200 


Other arrangements were for those suffering from less 
definite injuries ; but the above list is amusing, as show- 
ing the supposed relative value of a man’s limbs. 


THE COUNTESS OF BEVERN. 


A LEGEND OF FREDENSBORG. 


FREDENSBORG is & palace erected by King Frederic V. 
of Denmark, on Esrom Lake, which was a favorite spot 
with him and his queen, Louisa, 

When we visited it, the concierge, as he led us around, 
put on an air of mystery, unlocked a heavy door and 
ushered us into a corridor. We can just discern the light 
at the bottom of a narrow, quadrangular well-staircase ; a 
door at the top of the landing-place leads into a bedroom 
adjoining. 

‘¢ What a ghost-like place !” we exclaim. 

‘You are right,’’ he replies, with a solemnity of manner 
(quite gave me the creeps) ; ‘‘this is a ghost-like staircase, 
where, in the days of King Frederic V., a German mar- 
gravine fell down from the heights to the cellar below, 
and died on the spot. Her ghost has since taken posses- 
sion of these stairs, and frightens all those who pass by. 


| But you have all heard the tale of the Countess of Bevern 


and her sad death ?” 

No, we had not. Had seen her name upon a closet in 
the royal chapel, so begged him to relate the story. 

Adrienne, Countess of Bevern—— Bevern! Who was 
she? you will ask. Why, Juliana was of Brunswick, of 
which family there existed a junior branch, Brunswic—I 
spare you the intervening appellations—Bevern. Frederick 
the Grent married the eldest of the Beverns. 

Adrienne was young, beautiful and a coquette. She 
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was lady-in-waiting to Queen Juliana, and betrothed to 
Kammerjunker Fechner, one of the dowager’s gentlemen- 
in-waiting. All went on smoothly until there arrived at 
Fredensborg a lady with her son, Harold Lynemark by 
name ; he was twenty years of age, handsome and accom- 
plished. 

Before long he was a constant guest at the palace, where 
he was no favorite among men, though much petted by 
the women, and became a serious cause of heartburnings 
to the betrothed Kammerjunker as his rival with the fair 
Adrienne. His passion was returned, though the fickle 
fair one dared 
not yield to 
his entreaties 
to break off 
with her affi- 
anced _ bride- 
groom. 

One morn- 
ing a rumor 
was spread 
that the coun- 
tess had dis- 
appeared 
since the pre- 
ceding night, 
and her 
corpse was 
later discoy- 
ered at the 
bottom of the 
black stair- 
case. 

A wound in 
her left temple 
corresponded 
with a stone 
lying at the 
foot of the 
steps below. 
How she had 
got there 
nobody could 
tell. Fechner 
mourned 
deeply her 
loss, and after 
her interment 
left Denmark. 

There was 
no suspicion 
of foul play 
The whole 
matter was a 
nine days’ 
wonder, and 
very soon for- 
gotten. 

One day, as Lynemark was walking with a friend in 
the Fredensborg garden he encountered his tailor, who 
peremptorily demanded payment of his bill. This the 
youth refused. The tailor, furious, took from his pocket 
a piece of stuff, and declared his intention of going before 
a magistrate and revealing something he knew concerning 
him. This he immediately did, and Lynemark was arrested 
and lodged in the jail at Esrom. 

The piece of stuff which the tailor possessed proved to 
be part of the dress worn by the countess on the very day 
of her fatal accident. 
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THE COUNTESS OF BEVERN. 


—‘SHE REELED, LOST HER BALANCE, AND FELL HEADLONG 
DOWN BELOW.” 


COUNTESS OF BEVERN. 


———_—_- — 


Lynemark, by the aid of his friend, escaped from prison, 
and before his departure related to him the story of the 
countess’s unhappy end. He said she had consented to 
give him a meeting, in which he in vain persuaded her to 
break with Fechner, remove to her estates in Holstein, 
and there espouse him. She had promised to give him a 
definite answer that very night, but came to no decision. 

Miserable at her want of feeling, he was about to quit 
her, when she opened the door of the staircase and fol-’ 
lowed him out. He endeavored to seize from her hair a 
little knot of ribbon, and succeeded ; she, on her side, 


tried to. 

it, and, with a 
jerk, snatche: 
it from him, 
reeled, lost 
her 

and fell head. 


later portion 
to France, 
and thence to 
Naples, where 
a Neapolitan noble, jealous but afraid to fight him, de- 
nounced him to the police as a member of a secret club. 


He was tried, and sentenced to be shot. His mother 
died of grief soon after. 


——— ——SSSEESESSSSSS=S=_ILSSSeqQqq=: 


A Gracious word, opportunely uttered, is no trifle in 
the matter of happiness ; nor a kindly smile added to a 
suggestion, a slight uneasiness spared another, nor even 
an extra act of politeness. 


WE are never so good as when we possess a joyful heart. 
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ALIXE. —‘ TO HEAR HER WAS TO BRING BEFORE ONE A GLINT OF SUMMER SUNSHINE. RAINSFORD, LEANING BACK IN HIS 
CHAIR, LISTENED IN A PERFECT TRANCE OF DELIGHT,”—SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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ALIXE. 


MINE ! 
By WESTLAND MARSTON. 


In that tranced hush when sound sank awed to rest, 
Ere from her spirit’s rose-red, rose-sweet gate 
Came forth to me her royal word of fate, 

Did she sigh ‘‘ Yes,” and droop upon my breast; 

While round our rapture, dumb, fixed, unexpressed 
By the seized senses, there did fluctuate 
The plaintive surges of our mortal state, 

Tempering the poignant ecstasy too blest. 


Do I wake into a dream, or have we twain, 
Lured by soft wiles to some unconscious crime, 
Dared joys forbid to man? Oh, Light supreme, 
Upon our brows transfiguring glory rain, 
Nor let the sword of Thy just angel gleam 
On two who entered Heaven before their time! 


ALTAE. 


HEY had been traveling for many months 
together—a pleasant party of Americans, 
scarcely known to each other at home, but 
bound by that mystic tie of comradeship 
which travel engenders, and now friends 
for all time in the fullest acceptation of 
the word. They had wandered about like 
merry children, finding a second Summer 
blooming among the heights of the Bern- 
ese Oberland. For days and days the 
same blue, cloudless canopy hung over 
them ; every night they rested in some 
o\—~— 7 mountain hamlet; every morning they 
aes took up the pleasant burden of their life 
\ MP )) again, making out of it all a perpetual 
ae b holiday. They turned aside when it 

¢ pleased them to rest, pausing to sketch 
4 waterfall, or a wild - eyed peasant -boy, who sat. like 
Giotti of old watching his goats on lonely ledges ; or 
they essayed impossible copies of the snow-covered peaks, 
flashing up as with sudden fires when the sun went down 
in solemn grandeur, striving to catch the pomp and pa- 
geantry of cloud that to their delighted egoism seemed 
like @ panorama on an infinite scale, ever shifting for their 
pleasure. They loitered through the long, bright, haleyon 
days, keeping before them the peak of the Wetterhorn, 
like a weird, ghastly finger, pointing in frozen silence up- 
ward, until, like a dream of beauty, Summer was left 
behind and they stood in caverns of solid ice—blue, cold 
and glassy as the skies above them. 

There were three of them—Steenie Ray, Horace Leslie 
and Valentine Rainsford, and of the three figures, that of 
Rainsford was the most striking. He wasa tall, well-built 
man, of forty years, perhaps with a stern, dark, rather 
repressed sort of a face—one could not tell what it was; 
very likely repressed ambition—but it had left traces of 
something the very reverse of benediction ; clearly not 
what the world calls a sunny-tempered man, but one that 
singularly enough counted friends by the dozen, and 
always demanded and received a certain share of respect. 

He had begun life as a poor artist, with the inevitable 
struggle and aspirations without which an artist seldom 
gets beyond mediocrity, and the cultivation of his msthetic 
tastes had now become the leading motive of. his life. 
With travel a new element had been infused. into his 
life ; a deepening, ever-widening sense of happiness had 
smoothed his hitherto somewhat rough path. 

The other men were younger. One had just completed 
a university education abroad. and was hoping soon to 
meet his family, who were en, 7-oule for ayear’s tour of the 
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| Continent ; the other, with plenty of time and money at 
his disposal, was looking at life with somewhat vague, 
desultory ideas, and not at all overawed or impressed with 
a sense of its responsibility and vastness as yet. 

Young America, with its hands in its pockets, whistling 
& gay tune, and liberally taking the last new waltz-step 
around the world, yields rather to the demands of society 
in a charming expatriation, and asks nothing graver than 
the passing pleasure which foreign travel bestows. 

Yet Steenie Ray, boyish to a fault, and serenely self- 
complacent, had become the almost inseparable companion 
of Valentine Rainsford—a friendship only to be explained 
by that subtle law of antagonism which seems to govern 
the world. 

Three young men in the very heyday of life are not apt 
to be tinctured with sentiment even when facing the solemn 

_ Alpine stillness, and the two looked up rather surprised at 
Rainsford, who began in a slow, ringing recitative : 


“The mists boil up around the glaciers; clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hell, 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shore.” 


“That's a very fair idea of it,” said Horace, gayly. ‘It 
was only yesterday that we listened to the waterfalls at 
Hasli, giving ourselves over utterly to the drowsy Summer 
sweetness of its tune, and to-day we are groping our 
way. in the lowest circle of Dante’s Inferno. I can’t. say 
LT like it, We consent to hell for its poetical uses, not. as 
a frightfully near destiny, and it all seems so true when 
one is. here. You, Rainsford, are the very realization of 
Lucifer—not Dante's Lucifer—Goethe had a better idea 
of him.. His.Satanic Majesty must be all that is elegant 
and. alluring, a perfect gentleman, in short—that is my 
idea: of the devil.” 

“Thanks,” said Val, leaning on his alpenstock, com- 
posedly, looking down into the blue, cold, dripping 
abysses, with a fearless eye, while the younger man of the 
party, Steenie Ray, trilled out a stave or two of a German 
school-song. The echo tossed the sound from cliff to cliff, 
and then a sweet, clear voice took up the burden. of the 
air, until, right above their heads, in clonds, as. it. were, 
came such a silvery tangle of rare song as mortals seldom 
hear, even in such enchanted ground. Lucifer dropped 
his alpenstock, and Steenie sprang impulsively to his 
feet, crying, ‘‘Hark! What was that? Angel or woman 
—for it was one or both. Who calls? Who calls?” he 
shouted : and then as a low trill of laughter floated on 
the air, they all, with one impulse, looked upward. to catch 
a glimpse of a flushed, fair face, like an Alpine flower, all 
the sweeter for blooming amid the frost and snow. It 
gave one glance, then disappeared. 

“‘Tt is a vision !” cried Steenie, with his hand upon his 
heart, in burlesque ecstasy. ‘‘ The time is past for calling 
up spirits from the Alpine caves, else I should plead with 
Val to weave an incantation. Didi you ever see anything 
more beautiful, Horace, my boy ?” 

“A pretty little American girl, I dare say,” granted 
Horace. ‘No one but an American would have the au- 
dacity to finish your song for you. If I were a chamois I 
would run up yonder rocks and find her ; as it is, I must 
be content to meet her at the Reichenbach. Shall we 
press.on, Lucifer ?” : 

“ By all means,” assented Rainsford, absently. “ But it 
was not an American face.” 

“Tt was not, eh? Pray, then, was it a spirit, as I hinted 
before ? Shall I call her Astarte ? ‘Look on the friends 
around—they feel for me ’—no, on the whole, I don’t think 
they feel for me,” laughed Steenie. 
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**Tt was the face of a pictured saint,’’ said the artist, 
softly. ‘I have seen it in my dreams for years and 
years ;” and although the two young men rallied him upon 
his seatiment, they were all rather silent as they followed 
their mountaineers down into the valley, where they 
supped on chamois cutlets, and, over a flask of Johannes- 
berger, quaffed a libation to the spirit of the glaciers, for 
whom Steenie Ray now declared he would search the wide 
world over. 

But it seemed quite unlikely that his plans would meet 
with fruition, as Rainsford, who led the party, was not 
content until he had wandered far into the Lauterbrun- 
nen, and transferred to his canvas some of its scenic 
marvels, 

One morning, as he came from viewing the rainbow on 
the Staubbach, he stumbled upon a picture such as one 
does not often see even in that picturesque valley. A 
traveling-carriage was waiting in the roadside. Through 
its open door Rainsford thought he detected the recumbent 
figure ofa man. Ona ledge of rock, under a tree, sat a 
young girl, with her sketch-book before her. She was so 
absorbed in the view that she did not heed his footfall, 
and he drew back, watching her a while. It seemed to 
him that he could not help watching her—that he could 
not have turned his eyes away even if he had wished it. 
It was like coming suddenly upon a picture, the ideal of 
which had been in his heart for a lifetime, and yet which 
some artist, with his whole soul in the effort, had caught 
and imprisoned for ever. It was a slight, graceful figure, 
with loosely linked hands, and eyes dreamy and absorbed 
as they swept the verdure-covered pasture lands and clus- 
tering chalets below ; a face pensive, tender, wistful ; a 
low, broad forehead, with loose curls hanging over it, one 
ray of sunlight like a lance of gold resting upon the coils 
of dusky, red-brown hair ; guiltless of attitudinizing, she 
was yet in perfect pose for a picture—a fit study for an 
artist. Suddenly she started to her feet with a shriek of 
terror. There was a crash, a hurried outcry, and the 
traveling-carriage, its door still open, whirled toward 
Rainsford. He saw the situation at a glance. The driver 
had strayed away ; the horses, becoming suddenly fright- 
ened, had turned, nearly upset the carriage, and were now 
dashing down the stony road. It took only a second of 
time to seize them by their heads, to hold them in his 
powerful grasp until the driver, pouring out execrations 
and apologies, had hurried up, and then to turn and re- 
ceive the thanks of the frightened old man, who clung to 
the cushioned seat, feebly calling for ‘‘ Alixe.” 

Never could Rainsford forget the look of gratitude on 
the girl’s pale face. 

“Oh, if you had not been here !” she murmured, in soft, 
hesitating German, as if she scarcely dared to trust her- 
self with many words. ‘‘I cannot think of it!” with a 
shudder. ‘I cannot thank you for it—I don’t know what 
to say. Mein Herr, you will understand, please ?” turn- 
ing to him with a childish, involuntary movement. 

Something in her blue eyes moved the artist strangely. 
He felt touched, electrified, filled with a subtle sense of 
joy for which he could not account. But the little inci- 
dent, brief as it was, made them friends on the spot. The 
father was German, that was quite clear. He was very 
old and feeble ; yet he had such a grand, courteous air, 
and was so deferential and tender to his little Alixe, and 
there was something positively touching, too, in the way 
that he clung to her arm. He leaned upon her shoulder 
when she insisted upon his leaving the carriage, to rest by 
the roadside until the horses had been calmed into suffi- 
cient sobriety for them to continue their drive, and placidly 
waited while she arranged a cushioned seat for him upon 
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the rocks, Rainsford assisting her as awkwardly as possible. 
She also produced a flask of Orvieto and bade them both 
drink to a safe return home, promising, with a childish 
gravity, that he should never wait in the roadside again 
with Antoine while she sketched. And then the artist 
went back and gathered up the pencils and book which 
she had dropped in her fright. He could not resist read- 
ing her name stamped in gilt letters upon the morocco 
cover, ‘‘ Alixe von Kucken.”’ Then she was German, after 
all! He fancied she might be a distant relative of the old 
man’s—but not a daughter. There was some vague sense 
of Americanism about her—he thought, too, that he had 
seen her before, and suddenly the little flower-like face 
bending over the ice chasm flashed into his memory. He 
had seen her at Roselani only a few brief days ago, as it 
were ! 

He had stammered out the recollection, expressing him- 
self in somewhat indifferent German, to which she listened 
with a downcast face and rising color ; but the father only 
smiled with an indulgent gesture of feigned displeasure. 

‘* Alixe was a child,” he confessed, gravely—‘‘a mere 
child—and so thoughtless. The strange gentleman must 
admit she had a rarely sweet voice, however,” with ill- 
disguised pride ; ‘‘ yes, and he had cultivated it—he had 
taken such pride in it—some day he should come and 
listen to her. Was he staying at Interlaken ? Ah, then 
would he accept a seat in the carriage ? It would give 
him great pleasure to set him down at his hotel; and 
afterward would he dine with thom ?—and in the evening 
Alixe should sing—not a student song this time,” with a 
feeble shrug of his shoulder and a look of infinite amuse- 
ment at the child’s discomfited face. 

As for Alixe, she had very little to say during the home- 
ward drive, feeling a curious sense of embarrassment in 
seeing this stranger, to whom, perhaps, she might have 
seemed forward and rude at their first chance meeting ; 
but, at parting, she touched his hand shyly with the tips 
of her little fingers, and joined faintly in the old German’s 
protestations of thankfulness for the service the young 
American had rendered. 

There was an exchange of cards, a few courteous words 
of adieu, and then Rainsford dropped in at the Kursaal, 
and met his friends with his usual impenetrable mask on, 
but a tumult of strange excitement filling his heart. 

That evening, when he called, Alixe was alone in the 
tiny drawing-room, overlooking the now almost silent 
street. She had been reading in the soft Summer twi- 
light, and sat with her clear white face turned toward the 
window, her hands dropped in her lap, her whole attitude 
betokening thought. 

Suddenly the head was turned, a new expression dawned 
upon the face, and a small white hand was held out with 
a frankness that only deepened the flush on Rainsford’s 
bronzed cheeks. 

“You were reading,” he said, with something of an 
effort to establish conversation upon an easy, impersonal 
footing. ‘‘I fear I have disturbed you.” 

‘‘Not in the least,” giving him a place in the wide 
window. ‘Iwas not reading, I think—rather puzzling 
over it,” she answered, in her pretty, hesitating German. 
‘“‘T do not think I understand either the book or the Jan- 
guage, and yet I have spoken it all my life. I cannot 
always follow him—can you ?” 

Rainsford looked at the title, and saw it was a volume 
of Werter. 


“‘T donot wonder,” he said, smiling down at the childich, 
uplifted face. ‘It is no slight task to understand the 
workings of such a mind in these hard, unbelieving, utili- 
tarian days—a mind so subtle and philosophic, so in 
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unity with itself, that we find ourselves unconsciously 
studying the man himself more than the offspring of his 
brain. But more trouble beset my path in pursuing this 
study than could possibly beset yours, I fancy. I had 
first to learn the language before I could appreciate the 
man. The German mind—even a woman’s, if you will 
pardon the seeming disparagement—ought to grasp it 
sooner than ours.” 

“But Iam not a German,” she said, timidly, speaking 
in his own tongue for the first time. ‘I, too, am an 
American.” 

““Why did you not tell me before ?” he asked, with a 
glad sense of surprise. 

“Did you not know ? I thought you would detect the 
imperfections in my speech. Ah! now you will not 
quarrel with me for not comprehending Goethe.” 

“An Ameriggn mind—eyen a woman’s—might reject 
the silly senti- 
mentality, the 
grandiloquent 
ravings, the , 
love and sui- 
cide, which 
seem to me 
only the sick- 
ly melancholy 
of a dyspeptic 
tailor.” 

“Then you 
have no sym- 
pathy for the 
soul that dares 
dream dreams 
and aspire to 
great things ? 
—no echo in 
your own 
heart to the 
ery of a soul 
in bondage ?” 

She looked 
at him steadily 
a moment, 
then dropping 
her eyes said, 
softly : ‘But 
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Rainsford, with a sense of delight in prolonging the con- 
versation. ‘‘ Surely Herr von Kucken could select some- 
thing more suited to your years and taste.” 

“‘But I like to please him,” with a little attempt at 
dignity. ‘‘I want to think like him in everything, to 
grow more like him every day. We are all alone in the 
world, mein Herr, he and I,” lifting her soft eyes to his 
face. Beautiful eyes they were, and her mouth was per- 
fect—small, tender, tremulous with feeling. 

‘“‘ Forgive me,” he said, softly, ‘‘I did not know.” 

“ And he is ill to-night,” she went on, scarcely heeding 
his words. ‘I ought to have told you before, only you 
interested me in talking of Goethe. He was so sorry to 
give up seeing you, but the fright, the jolting of the car- 
riage, were too much for him. He is so very feeble.” 

Rainsford had been correct, then, in his surmises. The 
mother was dead; probably she had been an American, 
for Miss von 
Kucken had 
neither in- 
herited her 
father’s _ per- 
fect speech 
nor his love 
for the great 
representative 
poet of his 
native land. 

“Why di 
you not ir 
duce him to 
return to Am- 
erica?” he 
ventured to 
ask. “Our 
skies are blue 
and warm, as 
you must re 
member.” 

‘“‘He has 
never been 
there,” she 
replied. “I 
wish he would 
take me, for I 
am only an 
American in 
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speaks to ours—we find sympathy—and that at least is 
something in this world.” 

“But Goethe’s world is such a different world from 
ours—the actual and the ideal meet and mingle until we 
cease to draw the boundcry line dividing them ; and I 
don’t like his idea of ideas'zing things, and I don’t like 
his skepticism, though perhaps the keenest injustice that 
has ever been offered him has been to call him the German 
Voltaire—at least so he teaches me,” with a quick glance 
toward the inner room. ‘‘ He might have the best of all that 
Voltaire had, and much more of good than Voltaire could 
dream of, and yet I could not follow him,” half sadly, as 
if a deep source of regret were involved in the failure. 

What a sweet face it was looking into his ; and then he 
drew a long breath at the new thought which had gone 

- through him like an arrow, so sharp and sudden, he did 
not know whether it were excess of pleasure or excess of 
pain. 

“But why do you read Goethe, then ?” interrogated 


but I remember nothing, and yet I love the language. 
Lalways speak it when I can, and some day—some day 
I am hoping I shall not be a stranger to my mother’s 
land or people—nay, I am expecting some friends to 
meet us here soon ; and—and—I want to tell you now. 
I knew you were Americans when I saw you in the Ros 
enlani glacier—besides, our guide told us, and I could 
not resist singing. I hope it was not rude. He never 
thinks I am rude, so I can never tell,” with a little smile. 

‘The voice of an angel from heaven could have been 20 
sweeter,” he said, with a sudden accés of earnestness that 
would have startled her had she been used to the ways of 
the world ; but the compliment seemed unmeaning and 
silly to him 2 moment after, when he saw how little she 
understood or cared for it. 

‘* Alixe,” called a feeble voice from the inner room, 
“are you alone, leibchen ?” 

The tone was very tender and soft, yet it jarred painfully 
on the artist’s ear. 
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‘No, dear ; the strange gentleman, your preserver, is | as if it were of very little consequence what any one else 
here,” she answered, going to him quickly, without so | might desire ; then she touched the piano softly. in a little 
much as an apology to her guest. ; trembling prelude, and began to sing. 
“Ah! ring for candles, then, please, and say to himI|/ Her voice was not powerful, but clear as a bird’s and 
hope he will come again, when 1 am uvie to receive him. | there was » curtuu regnement of vocalization in it that 
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Thank him for his courtesy—and I want you to sing for | was evidently the result of careful training. To hear her 
him, leibchen. You know I promised he should hear you. | was to bring before one a glint of Summer sunshine, great 
Sing him something of Gluck’s, and I will listen in the | breadths of sheeny meadowland, and a lark’s song floating 
dark—it will be all the sweeter to me here.” up to heaven in the dewy air. 
Alixe glided back into the room. Rainsford, leaning back in his chair, listened in a per- 
‘“‘He would like me to sing for you,” she said, simply, | fect trance of delight. The room was quite dark, except - 
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for the wax tapers that gleamed upon the table, and cast 
two pale, moon-like circles upon the floor, making the 
darkness which enshrouded the young girl seem all the 
more profound and bewildering. 

And then she came from out the shadows and offered 
her hand with a shy smile. Would the Herr Rainsford 
come again? Would he forgive her if she said Good- 
night now? She must go to her invalid. She always 
read to him at this hour, even in health. But when he 
was better, then they should claim him for dinner—would 
he give them that pleasure ? 

The young man bowed over her hand, murmuring some 
indistinct words of rapture and thanks, feeling the glamour 
of her presence and beauty like » man who has been 
poring over a poem, losing himself in it, until it has 
become, as it were, a part of himself. 

He could scarcely define the feeling, but he was not 
satisfied until he had gone to his room, and, taking down 
his little pocket-edition of Coleridge, read the sweet story 
of Genevieve over and over, with aluxury and subtle sense 
of joy that was like intoxication to him. 

He knew all the time that it was a foolish thing to do; 
but then, foolishness is so much better than wisdom, par- 
ticularly to a man in certain stages of life. 

Was it any wonder that all night long the sweet, flower- 
like face of Alixe was before him in his dreams, now grave, 
now gay ; now torturing him by vanishing as suddenly as 
she came, now listening to him with a flitting blush as 
they wandered amid “that ruin wild and hoary”? 

He did not see her the next day, northe next. True, he 
walked to the hotel and left his card with his compliments 
for Herr von Kucken, and the next morning sent an ex- 
quisite bouquet, without a card and without compli- 
ments, feeling sure that Alixe would understand without 
that little ceremony from whom the fragrant messenger 
came. 

But several days after he met her, quite unexpectedly, 
with a party of ladies and gentlemen upon the wooded 
slopes of the Harder, and finding they were only chance 
acquaintances who had beguiled her into a little excur- 
sion, to put roses on-her pale cheeks, as one of the party 
laughingly declared, he took the liberty of establishing 
himself by her side, as if they were the oldest possible 
friends, allowing the others to stray entirely away from 
them. And all the time he was looking at her with his 
keen, artistic sense fully roused and appreciative. She 
wore a low-crowned sort of garden hat, with a vail—deeper 
and bluer in color than her eyes—twisted about her fair 
throat, the broad brim of her hat partly concealing her 
face, and in her belt she had tucked a little bunch of 
Alpine roses, 

They had been planning an excursion to the old castle 
of Unspunnen, the legendary home of Manfred, and she 
had _ been repeating the story of the youthful Rudolph of 
Wadenswyl and Ida, the only daughter of the grim Baron 
Burkhard, as they loitered home under the spreading 
trees. By-and-by she took the roses from her belt, as if 
she were quite unconscious of the act, listlessly pulling 
the petals off as she talked with him. Rainsford knew the 
quaint, pretty custom among foreign maidens of naming 
the flower, and mentally repeated after her the formula: 
‘* He loves me—a little—passionately—not at all ! 

‘‘Stop ! he cried, putting out his hand, dreading, he 
knew not why, to pass sentence upon the last frail petal. 
** Do not destroy them ; give them to me; flowers some- 
times seem like sentient beings, and roses almost have a 
soul. But—tell me first who gave them to you.” 

“T picked them myself,” she said, lifting her eyes with 
slow grayity to his face, « They were the only flowers 


that I could find this morning ; there was dew on them 
then, mein Herr—now they are not so beautiful, but you 
can have them if you like,” holding them toward him. 

With an irresistible impulse he took them and carried 
them to his lips. 

She turned away suddenly, a curious light came into 
her eyes, and her lips parted with a slow smile altogether 
indefinable. 

“TI think I did wrong to give them to you,” she 
faltered, the color coming and going in her fair, young 
face. 

He bent toward her with a rapid movement, indicative 
at once of absolute self-surrender. 

‘Why should it be wrong ?” he asked, softly. ‘‘ You 
must know that even a worthless flower coming from your 
hands would be more to me than the most perfect gift 
from any one else in the world. I could love you no 
better if I had known you for years instead of these few 
days.” 

“T think—I am afraid—ah! I have done wrong, I 
know—else you could never speak to me thus,” she stam- 
mered, in a distressed, broken way. ‘‘Let us go home 
now—I think Herr von Kucken——” 

“Why do you call him Herr von Kucken ?” asked the 
artist, brusquely. ‘‘I have never heard you call him father 
yet.” 

Again the same burning flush swept over her face. She 
raised her eyes and let them rest with a full, slow, ques- 
tioning look into his. 

“‘T have been very wrong,” she said, softly, ‘but I 
thought you knew—Herr von Kucken is my husband.” 

“Thank you for telling me,” he answered, huskily. 
His voice seemed to break the spell that bound her. She 
started, drew a long breath like a sob, and then went on 
in her timid, fluttering way : 

“You are surprised—but I thought you knew. Shall I 
tell you how it happened? You do not seem like a 
stranger. I would rather you knew.” 

He bowed coldly, and she went on, never looking at 
him, but speaking very fast : 

‘*T was born in America, but my father was French ; he 
died when I was a little child. My mother’s friends did 
not like the marriage, so she was not happy in America— 
she went to Paris, and I was put into a school ; there were 
many English and American children there, and so I 
learned to talk with them very well, and when I was older 
and began to sing, ah! then—Herr von Kucken was my 
teacher. He did not teach in the school. He was rich 
and he was good, and he loved music for itself, not for 
fame or the money it would bring him. He was my 
mother’s dear friend, and he taught me because he liked 
her, and he said I would be a great singer one day ; but 
that was not true—and when my mother was dying, how 
could she leave me alone? And when she put my hand 
in his and told me to marry him and love him all my 
life, how then could I refuse ? 

**So we were married by her death-bed,” the tears dim- 
ming her blue eyes—‘‘and I have been with him ever 
since, and he loves me dearly and pets me as if I were his 
child. But sometimes [have been ungrateful and longed 
to be young, and go about like girls of my own age, and 
then he is sorry for me—so sorry—and we travel, and I 
see the beautiful world and the people, and the gay sights, 
while he is lonely and sick at home. You do not know 
how ungrateful Iam. I do nothing that is right, and he 
is good—too good for me, mein Herr. Perhaps I ought 
not to tell you all this, yet, though I have him, I cannot 
but be glad because my mother’s friends will soon be here. 
But you do not know we came to Interlaken to meet them. 
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Herr von Kucken thinks he will never get well, he has 
been weak and ill for so long a time, and some of my 
mother’s relatives were coming abroad, and he wiote for 
them to meet us here. He wants me not to feel alone in 
the world; but, though I tremble with joy at seeing 
them, I know I ought not to feel utterly alone when I 
have him. For Iam happy—I have been so happy lately, 
that to look beyond for anything more, eyen though it 
steals upon me unaware, seems half a sin.” 

They walk on silently under the great walnut-trees, 
whose shadows already fell long and dark as between the 
columned aisles of a cathedral. The sky had faded toa 
cool, pearl-gray, against which the fir-trees lifted them- 
selves sharply. 

Here and there a few patches of pure crimson were float- 
ing in the air, now flushing, now paling, while high above 
all, floating, as it were, in the tremulous after-glow, towered 
the Peak of Silver, the obelisk of the Jungfrau, the snowy 
virgin of the Alps. Neither felt it possible to speak again 
for some time. 

To abruptly terminate their walk would have been a 
show of consciousness which Alixe’s mind shrank from, 
seeing that she had already begun to feel herself guilty. 
So she walked silently to the very door of her pension, 
then turned to say a few parting words. 

Rainsford had been trying to argue down all the bitter- 
ness which her explanation had given him, but when she 
said ‘‘Good-by ” he was conscious of a sudden giddy sen- 
sation that was almost pain. How could he give her up ? 
How could he think of her as chained for life to that 
feeble, tottering old man—too old even to be her father ? 
It was horrible ! 

She looked at him, he fancied, imploringly ; her lips 
moved ; he put his face down close to hers and looked 
into her eyes. 

“‘T ask your pardon,” he said, slowly, trying to hide the 
passionate emotion in his yoice. ‘‘I have, indeed, misun- 
derstood all along. I have been blind, selfish, cruel.” 
His face flushed, and he went on a little vehemently. 
‘But if I have a wish on earth, it is that we may never 
meet again—that our Good-by is for ever—eternal !"’ he 
added, in the bitterness of his despair. 

There are some things in life that we remember so well 
when we grow older. 

All her life afterward Alixe remembered this day, and 
how she had stood by Rainsford’s side while he said those 
few, passionate words. 

She forgot a thousand other things, but she never forgot 
that—that Summer evening when she stood with him 
under the avenue of great walnut-trees. 

“Yes,” she said, softly, ‘““you are cruel ; friendships are 
made to be severed, never utterly broken. We shall meet 
again, Iam sure, and you will then be glad we parted 
friends. How strange it is that lives are touching thus 
all the time—perhaps helping one another—let us hope so, 
at least—touching—parting—but not forgotten—not ut- 
terly forgotten. Ishall not say /eben sie wok/—your English 
Good-byes are sweeter—our farewells seem to me like 
nevermore. Good-by. I must goin now. Thank you for 
all your kindness.” 

There was a certain new dignity in her manner, as if the 
child had suddenly matured to womanhood, but there was 
® weary, listless tone in her voice as the short sentences 
came with long pauses between. 

He pressed her white fingers with his strong, eager hand, 
but there was something in her touch that made him feel 
small and contemptible. How could he have been so 
miserably blind! How could he have misunderstood 
her, and how could he ever think of her again without 


feeling that he had sinned against her—sinned in a 
cowardly, dastardly way that it shamed his very man- 
hood to remember ! < 

By the light of the dying day he could see her face. It 
was pale ; her very lips had turned white ; it was set and 
mute as the face of one dead. 

Now, more than ever, she seemed further away from 
him. He lifted her cold hand and touched it with his lips. 
‘‘Good-by, then ; some one once told me that meant God 
bless you ; I could not say more if I knew that my words 
would come true—that our parting would be eternal— 
Good-by.” 

She looked at him steadily a moment, then her glance 
fell ; a slight tremor passed over her face, and the hand 
that he had kissed fell to her side. 

When he looked back she was still standing in the door- 
way, a lithe, graceful figure, motionless, with listless hands 
and bent head, her pale face shaded by her drooping hat. 

It was for the last time, he felt, and he gathered the 
picture up to his heart, a memory for all his life to come 
—a picture that would haunt his very dreams. 

Before he reached the Casino, Steenie Ray put his hand 
within his arm. ‘I was looking for you, old fellow; the 
Leslies have all come, bag and baggage. Such a surprise 
for Horace, and such a commotion, and old Strube swear- 
ing there isn’t a spot for the ladies. I think I'll go over 
to Madame Hoffstetter’s. I wanted toask you about giving 
up our rooms te them so that they can all be together. 
And, by Jove ! Leslie has a pretty sister !” 

No answer, and Steenie took two or three puffs of his 
cigar before he went on. 

‘Ts anything the matter, Val ?” 

Rainsford had stopped, and, with hands deeply thrust 
in his pockets, was staring straight ahead into the gather- 
ing twilight, and made no answer. 

“T say, my dear old visionary, wake up! Is anything 
the matter ?” putting his hand affectionately upon his 
shoulder. 

‘Nothing, except that I have been meditating good-by. 
It is always unpleasant to say it, my boy, and we have 
been long enough together now to make it hard to part. 
I am going off to-night, Steenie, and the Leslies can have 
my room as well as not.” 

“Going to-night ! And where to, pray ?” 

“T think, straight to Rome—that is, as straight as an 
artist can go,” with a dull smile. ‘‘I expect to be for ever 
on the route, but that is my ultimate end.” 

“Yes ; but where are the pictures you were going to 
paint? You began such a pretty glimpse of Thun the 
other day, to say nothing of that ‘tail of the white horse,’ 
as Byron described your sky-born waterfall.” 

“T shall burn it beforeI go,” said the artist, doggedly. 

Steenie stared. ‘I don’t see what has happened. You 
didn’t feel so savage this morning.” 

“Don’t bother—that’s a good fellow,” begged Rainsford, 
abruptly, ‘‘and just help me pack up my traps and get 
out of the way before Leslie comes down on me with a 
host of introductions. If there’s oneething I detest more 
than another, it is a lot of chattering women. I'll go this 
very night; but don’t imagine anything has happened. 
The world will move on just as well whether Iam here or 
there, you will find. It is such a comfort to be an inef- 
fable idiot at some period in one’s life, and why not now ?’ 

Tt was only a few months after this rather sudden part- 
ing that Rainsford received a letter, the original direction 
of which had been crossed over several times, showing 
almost as erratic a course ag the artist had chosen. It was 
from Steenie Ray, and written in an apparent delirium of 
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“Do you know, old boy,” he wrote, ‘that I have found 
Astarte ! But, pshaw ! ofcourse you are too cold-blooded 
to remember that day at Rosenlani, and the little girl 
whose singing made such a wonderful echo in the ice 
caves—the worst of it all was that she was married to a 
powerful old Pluto—not that he was really like Pluto, you 
know, except in looks. Heaven rest his soul, for poor old 
fellow, he dropped off very suddenly, and the little wife 
nearly died of grief! I don’t pretend to understand that 
in the least. The oddest part of it all is, she is a sort of 
cousin of tha Leslies, and she is comforting herself now 
with her new relatives and with me! Now you ought to 
be here. She does look a pictured saint, as you call her, 
if you will try and refresh your memory on that point. I 
never, in my w dest flights of fancy, dreamed that a 
widow’s cap would be so becoming. It was the most ex- 
traordinary marriage! The old German, her husband, 
made the Leslies promise not only to take care of her 
fortune, but of her, yoor little girl, and they are as happy 
over it as if they had discovered a diamond mine. 

“We are traveling together, and are just where you 
ought to be now, with your canvas and brushes—in the 
valley of Sixt, the most picturesque spot in all Savoy. I 
talk of you to Madame von Kucken by the hour, and she 
has learned to regard you as an old friend already. You 
don’t deserve her interest, or mine either, for leaving us 
80 suddenly, but I cannot give von nn: so write ta ma at 
Geneva, where we expect to stay some time, and don’t 


forget to paint such a picture that we'll all 
be proud to own you as a friend.” 

All this and much more in Steenie Ray’s 
boyish, diffusive way, spread over a matter 
of five or six pages, which Rainsford read 
as one in a dream. Herr von Kucken 
dead, Alixe with the Leslies and Steenie— 
there was but one thing to look forward 
to. She would marry him—that would be 
the end of it all! He had no heart in his 
work after this. was & coy mistress, 
and though he had once wooed her pas- 
sionately, he was now content to substitute 
worship for work. 

A great tidal wave of feeling had swept 
over him, and left him, as it were, a 
stranded wreck. He wandered about Rome 
with that kind of awe that one feels in the 
presence of a higher life, with a strange, 
dull feeling of not comprehending—as if a 
vail were thrown over all, just filmy enough 
to prevent clear vision. He filled: his 
sketch-book with mere outlines, spending 
whole days in copying the figures on a 
frieze or an antique bassi relievi, and then 
casting them aside to take up some sweet 
Madonna face whose expression haunted 
him with subtle memories of the past. If 
he had been a man given to religion, or 
even philanthropy, he might have con- 
soled himself; as it was, he felt every re- 
source of strength taken from him. 

It was not until Steenie wrote him, 
nearly @ year after their parting, that ho 
came suddenly to himself and woke from 
his dream. 

“See how I reward you for your hasty, unsat- 
isfactory scrawls,” he began; “ but Iam in such 
a tumult of happiness, if I did not relieve myself 
in this way I should make an unmitigated idiot 
of myself in some other. Of course I am engaged 
to her—and I dare say vou will declare you have known how it 
would all end from the beginning. Well, I shall have nothing 
more to say until you see her. We are en rowe for Rome, and I 
shall hunt you up the very first thing I do. I never was so in- 
sanely, ridiculously happy in all my life. I expect I am as inco- 
herent as a woman, but you will not blame me when you know 
Allie, and Horace is almost as happy at the unexpected turn affairs 
have taken as your hopelessly mad friend STEENIE.” 
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Without any hesitation Rainsford wrote back thaf he 
was about leaving Rome, and would be unable to meet 
his friends there, as he ardently desired. He begged to 
be remembered to Madame von Kucken, and wished her 
all happiness. As for Steenie, he always had ‘‘the good 
wishes of his very sincere friend, Rainsford.” 

It was a cold letter, certainly, and all the colder when 
contrasted with Steenie’s rapturously boyish confession ; 
but when it was fairly dispatched he felt as if a great 
weight had been lifted from his mind. He packed up his 
boxes and traveled away. It was six months before he 
returned and took up his old life again. He found no 
letters awaiting him ; no one called to see him ; no one 
had apparently remembered his existence. He might as 
well have staid in Rome; for that matter, he could lose 
himself as well there as in any other part of the habitable 
glove. He devoted himself now with a will and energy to 
his art. He never wearied of the Halls of the Vatican, or 
the Camnadoglio. and spent hours before the Archangel of 
Guido in the little Church of the Cappucini, or the sad, 
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sweet face of Beatrice in the Barberini. He went from 
gallery to gallery, from ruins and grand old basilicas to 
palaces and colossi, gathering renewed inspiration from 
the warm, glowing, ‘Titanic life that looked down upon 
him with solemn, abiding eyes from vaulted ceiling and 
lofty dome, trembling with a sense of awe at the whispers 
of a vague, historic past. And then he would go back to 
his little studio in the Via Margulta, and throw his whole 
soul into his work. It was only when night came on that 
he consented to lay aside his pencils and wander out for 
many miles beyond the city walls, where he could feel 
alone with the earth and sky, having no sense of isolation 
amid those ruins which thread the brown Campagna like 
a stupendous funeral cortége, with strange ancestral de- 
vices and trophies rescued from the past. . 

One evening he paused before the Fontana di Trevi to 
watch the waters sparkling and dancing in the moonlight, 
and, as he looked, the Tritons and great seahorses seemed 
to be, in truth, plunging and frolicking in the waters, so 
bright and illusive was the night. A carriage had stopped 
before it, and a few people were descending the steps to 
the fountain’s edge, but he was so absorbed that he did 
not heed them until he felt his arm suddenly grasped, and 
a hearty, well-known voice woke him from his reverie : 

‘* Rainsford, by all that is miraculous !” 

And then he felt that Steenie Ray had him by the hand, 
and was pouring out more explanations and breathless 
queries than he could begin to answer. 

He stammered a brief apology—he had been away from 
Rome six months, supposed Steenie had left long ago, had 
only been back a few weeks, and was working very hard ; 
and then, with a little natural reserve, he asked for Horace 
and—and--the whole travel- 
ing party. 

“‘You dear, ignorant, blind 
old bat !’’ cried Steenie, pass- 
ing his hand affectionately 
over Rainsford’s. ‘You 
thought you were deceiving 
me all along, while you were 
painting your own story in 
letters so large that he who 
runs could read! But I must 
not forget to introduce my 
wife — married last week at 
the Legation. Don’t speak— 
nota word. Here she is, my 
boy!” leading him along. 
** Allie, dear, let me intro- 
duce you to my old friend, 
Mr. Rainsford.” 

A tall, slender girl turned 
round, bent gracefully before 
him, and then offered her 
hand with true American 
frankness. 

‘Ah ! this is an unexpected 
pleasure! We did not look 
for you here. Of course we 
cannot meet as strangers, when 
Horace and Steenie have 
known you so well.” 

“And — and ——” 
mered Rainsford. 

‘Where is Madame von 
Kucken — Alixe? Down at 
the fountain, drinking to a 
speedy return to Rome. It 
is truly incomprehensible 


stam- 


how she has clung to this spot! We'll excuse you, old 
fellow. Iam in that state myself that I can extend the 
hand of charity to an old comrade. Stop a moment, 
though. My wife is Horace’s sister—Alice Leslie. Per- 
haps that may account for your insanity and mine /” and, 
with another boyish laugh, Steenie put his wife’s arm 
within his own and drew her away, leaving Rainsford 
standing at the top of the stone steps. 

He looked down at the slight figure, saw her throw back 
her vail and lean over the fountain’s edge. 

“One, two, three,”’ she said, dipping her hand into the 
clear water and drinking. 

He remembered the well-known and cherished supersti- 
tion of drinking here the night before leaving Rome, if 
one ever desires to return. 

His heart began to beat quickly ; a strange thrill shot 
through him; he stopped, by an impulse at once irre- 
sistible and compelling, waiting for her to come up. He 
took off his hat, holding out his hand toward her, with a 
steady look in his brown-gray eyes, that brought the swift 
color surging into her cheeks. In the clear moonlight she 
saw and knew him. - 

‘“* Are you glad to see me at all ?” he asked, with grave 
brusquerie, and in a voice that would have been pitifu! 
and pleading but for the manliness underlying it. 

She did not speak. She only smiled, and laid her hand 
within his arm. 

He would have been more than human to keep back the 
love that trembled on his lips. 

He stooped and looked into her eyes, and with the 
memory of his last words still in her heart, their hands 
crept together. 
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“Tt is more than a year since we parted—do you re- 
member ?—have you loved me all that time ?” 

Again she smiled. 

“T was thinking of you when I drank at the fountain— 
they are going away to-morrow. I had given up seeing 
you again—but now——” 

‘You will stay with me, my darling ?” 

‘“‘T will stay with you.” 

That was all she said ; but for them both that night 
their true life began. 


THE KITCHENS OF OUR GRAND- 
MOTHERS. 


By Janet E. Ruvutz Rees. 

Is rr not a little strange, that while the distant past at- 
tracts so much attention, and our minds are so constantly 
occupied with the things of to-day, the periods which 
come between the two are far less often alluded to ? 
That this is so is undoubted, and thus it comes to pass 
that, while books innumerable have been written upon the 
domestic life and interests of our remoter ancestors, it is 
really difficult to find accurate accounts of the home lives 
of those who still live in our memories. The transition 
from their day to our own, eventful as it has been, has 
been marked by few abrupt changes, and the difference 
between the household of fifty or sixty years ago and that 
of to-day, great as it is, must be looked for rather in 
novels that reflect the manners of the period, or sought 
in isolated records of special districts, rather than in any 
graphic picture of the lives of the general community. 
Yet how full of interest the subject is! The mind that 
is trained to observe can scarcely fail to compare our 
rapid acquisition of new inventions, our large choice of 
useful objects, the facilities and accommodations of our 
houses, with the shifts and expedients with which our 
grandmothers were familiar. 

Probably the nearest thing to the kitchen of fifty years 
ago in this country that could be found, would be that of 
some settler in the far west, or of some Scandinavian 
home where ‘‘ new lights” are accepted with great slow- 
ness. In both we should probably find the great, yawn- 
ing, open fireplaces, the ruddy logs, the chain from which 
a huge kettle might depend, the wide chimney studded 
with hooks and nails, the rafters black with smoke or 
recently whitewashed, the now unfamiliar tubs and 
buckets, the ungainly press and wood table with its well- 
scrubbed top. 

In any well-settled or civilized community to-day, any- 
thing even so rude as this could scarcely be found ; but 
fifty or sixty years ago even city kitchens could not boast 
of very much more refinement. Up in the country dis- 
tricts of Long Island and Pennsylvania, quaint Dutch 
kitchens, delightful for their contrast to those of the 
overbuilt cities, may yet be seen; but the use of coal 
has changed and modified their character, and it will only 
be insome very remote cottage that the log fire could be 
found smoldering on the hearth, the frying-pan have a 
handle long enough to prove a protection against flames 
and sparks, the crane before the chimney for the roast 
be found turning in unwieldy fashion with many a crink 
and crank. What pictures of home life the very idea con- 
jures up. The housewife in the quaint cotton sun-bon- 
net, worn in Summer for the glare of the sun; in Winter 
as protection from the draughts ; at other times, from mere 
habit, the strings invariably thrown back over the shoul- 
ders, the clogs or pattens raising the feet above the damp 
flagstone, the loose jacket and the bunch of household 


keys suspended from the girdle, the children peeping 
round the great nail-studded door, watching with eager 
eyes for the result of the baking—the turnovers and tarts, 
the apple duffs and cookies that were hidden in that 
capacious bake-oven. Those were the days when a dozen 
loaves might be seen to issue smoking from its cavernous 
depths, where along one side of the kitchen were great 
bread troughs for kneading, where the fireplace and 
oven took up the entire end, and a goodly press which 
flanked the other side suggested untold wealth of linen 
stored away. 

The kitchen of those days was no underground, vault- 
like apartment, with barred windows, lighted up early 
upon afternoons with gas, boarded and perhaps carpeted. 
Our grandmothers rejoiced in kitchens open to the sun- 
light, the air, in which, when the day’s work was done, 
they were not ashamed to sit with their children ; where 
the maids and men about the farm had their benches, and 
the little ones their crickets or stools, and the quiet hours 
were enlivened by the story-teller orthesong. ‘In villages 
in England, where the railway has not yet penetrated 
(but they are very few), some of the farms have just such 
kitchens. Mrs. Poyser’s was not unlike it, although she 
had the more modern hearth, and burned coal, no doubt ; 
whereas in the early days around New York the great 
chimney was lighted up with blazing logs. 

In many houses there were back-kitchens, where tho 
servants of the family kept a separate table ; in others a 
summer-kitchen was separate from the house, and in the 
care of the servants, who were slaves. These were more 
usually found in the homes of wealthier residents ; but 
the everyday kitchen, as compared with that of the ordi- 
nary home to-day, was a more general sitting and eating 
room. The fire, built up of logs, was a sight to see. The 
back log was the unsplit boll of a hickory tree, which re- 
quired the strength of two men to lift from the woodpile 
and place back of the andirons. A front log, about a 
fourth as large as the back log, was placed next upon the 
andirons, and the interstices were filled in with chips and 
corn. When this fire was kindled what a snapping and 
crackling took place ; how the sparks flew up the chim- 
ney ; how the smoke curled and spread and found its way 
amid the rafters ; how it played around the hams, hang- 
ing upon the chimney-hooks, and shed its hearty glow 
across the sanded floor. For floors in those days were 
not the unimportant items they are to-day, to be scrub- 
bed once a week, or covered up with linoleum or oil- 
cloth, or even matting. They were of brick, scoured 
daily, and then sanded with the soft, white sand brought 
from the shore, and this was swept up into heaps, form 
ing geometrical figures ; and one delight of the children 
was to make their way over the sanded ripples, walking 
in and out among them upon the tips of their toes, no 
doubt receiving many a reproof for their heedless ways. 
How the firelight played upon the curly heads ; how, when 
the sap began to bubble out of the ends of the great logs, 
it sputtered in the glowing ashes and gave out that pe- 
culiar odor which once appreciated is never forgotten. 

In the evening the burning embers were covered in with 
ashes, and woe to the servant who was careless enough to 
let the fire out. It smoldered all night long, to be 
coaxed next morning into a blaze by the aid of the 
mighty bellows. These indispensable articles in our 
grandmother's kitchens hung with their ornamental strips 
of brass and brass nozzles beside the hospitable hearth, 
and shone, as everything else did, in the friendly glow of 
the fire. Upon the walls hung pots and pans, the very 
names of which are unfamiliar in our ears, while the 
kitchen-dresser, with its endless rows of pewter pots and 
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mugs, of pewter plates, all polished till they shone again, 
served the purpose of any number of reflectors, and re- 
peatea in their shining surfaces the leaping of the flames. 
The great fireplace reached more than midway to the 
ceiling. Mantelshelf there was, properly speaking, none ; 
a mere ridge or ledge served to receive the upright candle- 
stick, the snuffer-tray. and perhaps an ornament or two. 
From it, in many kitchens, hung a curtain or valance, 
which was put up clean every week, and was either of 
some tiny-checked material, or of simple white dimity. 

Beneath the capacious kitchen were no less capacious 
cellars, which were as different from the cellars of to-day as 
the kitchens to those with which we are familiar. Care- 
fully built, they were, in fact, great storehouses, where 
all the requirements of the family could be met. In those 
old Knickerbocker days stores were not bought in daily 
or weekly, no, nor even monthly ; shops were few, and 
the thrifty housewife had no convenient grocery store or 
market a few blocks off, if she had she would probably 
have ceased to be sothrifty. Vegetables were not hawked 
in the street, and as to canned fruits or ready-made 
pickles, salt herrings and the like, they were either to be 
put up at home or done without. Hence the cellar of a 
well-built house was as important as the kitchen above. 
It was built, usually, of rough, unhewn stone, with a brick 
or earthen floor, with a view to its being cool in Summer 
and warm in Winter. Frequent whitewashing took place, 
and the doors were constantly left open in the summer- 
time to keep the air pure and sweet ; no easy matter where 
great stores of turnips, onions, potatoes and apples, and 
all garden and field produce were garnered, with barrels 
of salted pork, smoked and dried hams, ete. In the Fall 
the windows and gratings were closed up with hay, 
tightly packed, leaving only small spaces in the southern 
end for the admittance of the Winter sunshine. 

Sloping doors and red brick steps led from the kitchens 
to the cellars, and the one was the complement of the 
other. Whatthe great chimney smoked, and much more, 
the cellar preserved. Hogsheads of salted pork, hams in 
brine, home-made butter in great firkins and jars, pigs’ 
feet in vinegar, supplemented the sausages that hung 
from the rafters, and the cheeses that were piled up high 
upon swinging shelves made as a protection from the 
mice. Heaps of apples of every kind tempted the school- 
boys as sorely in the Winter as the overflowing orchards 
did before they were gathered in, and the barrels of cider 
were tapped often enough for the taste to be a familiar 
one. 

Roasting in those old-fashioned kitchens was not spe- 
cially easy of accomplishment, and was undertaken com- 
paratively rarely, the oven answering all ordinary pur- 
poses ; but there were occasions that called for special 
preparations, then it was that recourse was had to 
the crane or windlass, and the primitive method of 
roasting with a spit was in vogue. Some of the con- 
trivances remind us of mediseval times, and recall the 
baronial castle with its arched fireplace, in which the 
wood sputtered and blazed, and the pot hung above from 
an iron bar, while the roasting apparatus, of the most un- 
wieldly character, was set in motion by a windlass, and 
kept rotating by the action of a dog imprisoned in the 
framework of the wheel. Even with this expedient the 
services of the cook or undermaid were required to keep 
the spit constantly moving, and to baste the meat with a 
long-handled spoon. These basting spoons were con- 
siderably larger and more unwieldly than those used by 
our cooks to-day. Beneath the roast was a huge dripping- 
pan, and upon rare roasting occasions cakes and puddings, 
made of flour and eggs, not unlike the English Yorkshire 


or batter pudding, were placed to brown in the fat as it 
dripped from the joint. 

In the unprotected condition of the fireplace catastro- 
phes were frequent, especially when, as was usual in those 
hospitable days, the house or kitchen door stood open. 
Stray dogs, attracted by the delicious odors of roast pig, 
or the seductive vapors arising from a round of beef or 
quarter of lamb, would reconnoitre the position, and seiz- 
ing their opportunity, when the housewife was busy with 
her vegetables, or what not, make a raid upon the drip- 
ping-pan, which usually ended less successfully than was 
anticipated. Probably burnt dogs, like burnt children, 
dread the fire, and the sufferer from boiling dripping and 
the wrath of the cook, abstained, in all likelihood, from 
future depredations, a fact that may have had conscla- 
tions even for the outraged feelings of the presiding 
genius of the kitchen as, in moments of exasperation, it is 
not unfrequently vouchsafed to us to foresee the prospect- 
ive sufferings of our enemies. But there were not wanting 
many occasions upon which no disaster accompanied the 
preparation of the feasts—bright and sunny days in which 
the expected neighbors arrived while the piace de resistance 
was still halting before the flames, in the very moment 
when the utmost energies of the cook were required to keep 
the basting up satisfactorily, when the joint was within an 
ace of ‘‘ being done to a turn !”—then it was that the good 
woman’s anxiety and care, wrestling with hospitality, 
would depute some maiden to refresh the guests with 
cider, or even something stronger, in anticipation of the 
coming feast ; while she, with anxious gaze and dripping 
spoon at hand, watched the last browning of the meat 
and encouraged the persistent boiling of the pot. 

The Knickerbocker kitchens, as all records tell us, were 
often the scene of abundant jollity and gayety. The 
cellars were not stocked with Winter provender without 
much previous labor and industry. To accomplish the 
needed work the neighbors were often called in to help, 
and hours of industry were followed by those of relaxation 
and merriment. The fiddler was on hand to do his part, 
accompanied more often than not by his sable assistants ; 
and when the apple-paring and sausage-making were duly 
accomplished, the ‘‘company” sat down to rest and 
enjoy the strains until they changed to more invigorating 
tunes, suggestive of dancing and frolic. Then ina trice 
the tables were cleared away, egg-nogg and cider were 
handed round, and the blazing fire, as it roared up the 
great chimney, shed its fitful light upon the merry 
couples who ‘trode the measure” and ‘tipped and 
toe’d” it over the floor, from which tke sand for the 
moment had been banished. How the rafters rang again 
to the sound of joyful voices ; what courtship and what 
wooings took place in the fitful firelight, and when the 
evening hours were over what hearty wishes sped the 
revelers on their way ! 

In all the descriptions of these old-fashioned kitchens 
that have come down to us, cats play quite an important 
part as household pets. They were valuable as mousers, 
and then, too, their cleanly ways endeared them to the 
housewife. The interior gained in interest from the pre- 
sence of the favorite, and the kitchen hearth always had 
attractions for her, whether the great cauldron held the 
milk which honesty of principle and the fact that it was 
almost scalding alone saved from her depredations, or 
whether, the hearth swept and garnished, she slept the 
sleep of the righteous within the warm radiance of the 
smoldering ashes. In the sunny summertime her seat, 
was in the wide, old-fashioned window, with its tiny panes 
and latticework, from which no efforts of the children 
could beguile her, as how, indeed, should they, with the 
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linen and other 
treasures of 
the family were stowed away, heaped up in snowy piles 
with lavender and rosemary between. They answered 
other ends besides, where pantries were not, and cup- 
boards had not been fitted into the walls. 

In some old houses such presses or cupboards may 
still be seen, with paneled doors and dark, cherry-wood 
shelves, in striking contrast to the veneered woods of the 
more modern dwelling. In those which are still-in their 
early condition, the overhanging moldings and huge, 
round feet are abiding evidence of the amount of labor 
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the modern 
furnisher in 
numbers, but they were far simpler, for the most part. 
Beside the great, yawning fireplace were round stands for 
the poker, tongs and shovel, which implements were 
unwieldly enough, while the sides of the chimney were 
studded with what were called pot-hooks and trammels, 
bars of iron supporting them, stretching also half way up 
the chimney. The vessels in everyday use were of 
shining pewter, block tin was scarcely known, although 
a polished tin reflector was a necessity for the baking of 
biscuits. The pewter trenches and platters shone again 
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THE KITCHEN OF OTHER DAYS AS A SITTING-ROOM, 


as the result of liberal use of ‘‘elbow grease,” and vied 
with the brass preserving pans and kettles in lustre and 
brightness. Posset cups for posset, biggins for dipping 
the water up out of the deep pails, logger heads, long 
iron handles with flat heads for warming flip and beating 
it into foam, are among the many articles found no more. 
For lighting up these cheery kitchens, candles, home- 
made for the most part, were usual, and near the door, or 
in the back kitchen, was the indispensable horn lantern, 
for the service of those whose duties led them across the 
yard. The making of these candles was an event of con- 
siderable moment in the days of our grandmothers. The 
tallow which had been 
collected after preparing 
the Winter’s supply of 
beef was melted in o 
great kettle, while the 
wicks, cut in readiness, 
were fastened to long 
rattan sticks and dipped 
again and again into the 
tallow till they were thick 
enough to satisfy the 
maker. Lamps had no 
shades or chimneys until 
1831, when an improve- 
ment was made in them, 
and astral lamps ap- 
peared. As long as 
candles were in general 
use those little articles of 
domestic economy, save- 
alls, were kept in stock, 
and no thrifty housewife 
allowed her servants to 
throw away the ends. 
Among the articles 
hanging on the wall, large 
graters were invariably 
found, and upon the 
shelves the pestle and 
mortar were conspicuous 


for size and solidity. Bread 
troughs for kneading the family 
supply of bread were in readiness, 
and beside the hearth was the 
great oven which was heated upon 
occasion, and was capable of hold- 
ing a supply of loaves for the en-~ 
tire neighborhood. Later on,when 
stores were becoming common, it 
often happened that the kitchen 
had both the open fireplace, and 
directly in front of it a cooking 
stove, which could be used if pre- 
ferred ; and s0, little by little, the 
old-fashioned yawning grate was 
superseded by the iron stove, 
which, little by little, developed 
into the cooking stove of our own 
day. There was something cheer- 
ful and homelike about our grand- 
mother’s kitchens ; they were sel- 
dom left so entirely tothe dominion 
of servants as they are to-day, even 
in the wealthier houses, and in the 
more ordinary homes the mother 
was chief cook, and attended te 
all culinary details herself. 

Busy scenes went onin kitchens in cottage homes where, 
too, the blazing wood fire gave forth volumes of smoke, 
and the family pot suspended above the flames emitted 
appetizing odors enough, while the long-handled frying- 
pan, in dexterous hands, was productive of highly satis- 
factory results. There the kitchen and living room were 
one ; the tiny child in its wooden stand, safe out of harm’s 
way, the grandmother bending over the fire, the mother 
at the washtub, all suggest the industry and thrift of the 
laborer’s home, but bear witness to no inconsiderable 
amount of comfort and prosperity. 

Some of the old bills still extant give a good idea of the 
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various necessaries of the well-to-do home some seventy 
or eighty years ago. One such mentions twenty-five 
pewter plates, valued at one shilling each ; thirty-seven 
earthen plates, nine pewter dishes, eight earthen dishes, 
two waffle irons, two keelers or wooden tubs for the 
milk, six spinning-wheels, one pair of kitchen andirons, 
an eight-day clock, six sets of china cups and saucers, and 
twenty-seven Delft plates, Delft ware was much in use, 
and the china cups and saucers were doubtless only for 
company occasions. 

Among the gentry Dutch ovens for roasting came into 
use, and were cylindrical in form, standing on four feet. 
The joint was held in place by a long spit, which pro- 
jected at each end, so that the joint could be roasted 
without opening the door of the cylinder. Hot biscuits 
for tea, or single loaves, when it was not desirable to heat 
the oven, were baked in an iron pot, called a bakepan or 
spider, which was placed upon the hot coals, and then 
covered over with another layer of hot coals, placed upon 
the lid. A pie-pan, somewhat larger, would hold two or 
three loaves, and was used in the same place. Boilers 
for the supply of hot water were as little known as hot 
water pipes, and, therefore, a huge iron pot stood always 
full upon the corner of the fireplace or hob. 

Among the articles named, waffle-irons were quite indis- 
pensable. Every family possessed two or more pairs, larger 
and deeper than those now used, and with longer handles, 
for the purpose of holding them over the glowing beds of 
coal. Waflles were everyday dainties in the home, and 
tea-cakes, known as wafers, of much the same nature, were 
very popular. Few of us have forgotten the many good 
things which found their way to the tables of our childish 
recollection, but some of the peculiar compounds of a still 
earlier period ought certainly to be rescued from oblivion. 
It was the fashion in many parts of the country to serve 
dishes of chocolate in which spiced sausages had been 
boiled, the sausages being taken out, and when ready and 
cut up on the plates, then covered with the chocolate and 
eaten with a spoon. When tea was a luxury it was usual 
to stew the herb, and pour the water off, then butter the 
leaves and eat them, reserving the liquor to wash down 
the greens. Some home-brewed ale, heated in the great 
kettle, received crusts of brown bread spread with mo- 
lasses, and was served steaming hot for the farmer’s 
breakfast, being known under the delectable title of 
“whisky belly-vengeance.’’ This delicacy was peculiar to 
Salem and was much relished eighty years ago. 

It is amusing to consider how, by gradual change, so 
totally different a condition of things has come about. 
The modern housekeeper is so accustomed to find the 
conveniences of to-day around her, that it probably rarely 
occurs to her even to glance at the past. Greater interest 
is felt in the events of to-day, and a new cooking-stove 
with all the latest improvements is considerably more ex- 
citing than a glimpse at the old-fashioned kitchen of our 
grandmothers. And yet, it is not more than twenty-five 
years ago since the first attempt to roast by gas was made 
in England. The occasion upon which this was success- 
fully done was ® momentous one. A banquet was to be 
given to all the members of the Royal Agricultural Soci- 
ety, and royalty was expected to be present. Soyer, the 
celebrated chef, had charge of the entertainment, and in 
honor of the occasion he proposed to produce a dish of 
his own, which he pompously called Baron and Saddle- 
back of Beef @ Ja Magna Charta, which was to consist of 
a baron and saddleback of beef weighing 530 pounds, 
and which he declared he would prepare in the open air. 
A large yard was placed at his disposal, and the neighbor- 
hood was greatly excited over the anticipated sight, ex- 
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pecting to see some enormous fire built in the allotted 
space ; whereas the only preparations were a few bricks 
without mortar, a few sheets of iron covering a space of 
six feet with 216 small jets of gas, coming through small 
pipes. It was not believed that a monster joint could 
be perfectly done by such means, but incredulity van- 
ished as it was seen frizzling and steaming away, and in 
eight hours it was ready, at a cost of only five shillings’ 
worth of gas. This successful experiment led to very 
general adoption of gas stoves of all sizes, very few 
modern homes being without one in some shape or other. 

How our grandmothers would have resented such an 
idea! How incredulous they would have been as to the 
possibility of preparing food fit to eat with the internal 
accommodations of our kitchens to-day, and how aghast 
they would have felt at the idea of carrying on culinary 
preparations in the underground apartments which, in so 
many of our houses to-day, are all that can be devoted to 
the purpose. If we have reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon our modern conveniences and contrivances, it may 
still be that we have lost something in the march of im- 
provement, and. that our food has not gained as much in 
excellence as our cooks have in facilities for preparing it. 


THE FIRST SNOW. 


Lre soft, O gentle snow, upon the world 

That now is weary and doth long for rest! 

So cover with thy tender flakes her breast, 

And bid her sleep. Below thy warmth lies furled 
The patient snowdrop, that will be uncurled 
When thou art gone. So gently thou art pressed, 
That when thou fad’st away, a crocus crest 

Peers up above the mold, that still is pearled 

By thy pure tears. So should all sorrow lie 
About our hearts, like to thy time of peace. 

’Tis when we lie awhile beneath God’s hand, 

So, as the gray clouds fade from off our sky, 
Flowers should bloom like Spring; a vast increase 
Sprung from our commune with the unseen land. 


THE HOUSE ON THE BAR. 


By JosEPHINE R. WILLIAMS, 


My life had been such a thoroughly contented one be- 
fore Mabel Martin came into it, it seemed almost a pity 
that its peacefulness should have been shivered and 
broken up as it was by the coming of this girl, slight and 
delicate as a fairy, with her wonderful deep blue eyes and 
wavy masses of dusky hair. 

I had been satisfied with my lot in the early Spring ; 
and by the time the wild ducks came in the Autumn I was 
as wretched as any mortal need wish to be, and yet, look- 
ing back, I cannot regret having known little Mabel, or the 
adventure which brought us so close together that Easter 
Eve, two years ago. 

She had come down at Christmas to teach in the 
‘‘Hampton Normal Institute,” being fired, like so many 
others, by a desire to elevate the colored race. I had 
often met her at social gatherings since, and from the first 
time I saw her I think I loved her. She never knew it, 
though, and it is the brightest thought I have now to feel 
that I had the courage to keep my love buried in my own 
heart, and that I never saw the pity which would have 
looked at me out of her bonnie blue eyes, had she known 
of the pain she was inflicting. 

We almost lived on the water at Hampton in Summer, 
both ladies and gentlemen, and even in Winter the more 
venturesome ones did not desert their favorite element. 
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Miss Mabel was the pluckiest little sailor of them all, 
and many and many a bright Winter afternoon, as, with 
sail fully set, I went scudding out of the creek in my 
trusty boat, the Old Reliable, I have seen her tiny shallop 
shoot out from the school-dock, and almost overturned 
myself in my efforts to catch one more glimpse of the 
little fur-robed figure sitting straight as an arrow, and 
rowing with faultless precision. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that I felt no alarm at 
seeing her out on the afternoon before Easter, for it was 
a fine, bright day, and though the waves ran rather high, 
I felt sure she could manage her boat. I was bound for 
Fortress Monroe, having some business to transact with 
one of the officers stationed there, but as I passed the 
Clytie, and our boats ran side by side for a few moments, 
I was not in such a hurry that I could not stop for a few 
words with pretty Miss Mabel, and urge a request I had 
long had it in my heart to make, that I might take her for 
#@ sail some afternoon. 

She smiled as she granted my wish, and then turning 
lightly from the subject, gayly asked me if I remembered 
that to-morrow would be Easter. I had remembered it, 
and as I answered her my thoughts turned to the signifi- 
cance of the festival, which every Christian Church would 
celebrate on the morrow. No such idea seemed to flit 
through Mabel’s mind, however, for she looked laugh- 
ingly up into my eyes, and said : 

“I wish you could come to breakfast to-morrow, Mr. 
Dane. We are going to have colored eggs for Easter 
TMoorning.” 

Falling into her humor, I called out as my boat shot 
ahead, ‘‘Save me a purple one, please!” and saw her 
nod her pretty head in assent. 

My business at the fort occupied me until nearly sun- 
set, but, as I put up my sail, the gorgeous glow in the 
west tempted me beyond resistance to take a little “‘ run 
outside,” as we called out beyond the fort. 

The waves ran very high, and the wind was none of the 
mildest, coming keen and cutting from the northwest, but 
said I to myself : 

“‘T will just go to the house on the bar, and be back in 
time for supper, after all.” 

This house on the bar was built far out from land, on a 
sand-bar, and had originally been used as a station for 
provisioning passing vessels, but it had long been de- 
serted, and was now but a haunt for the sea-birds or the 
goal for pleasure-parties out yachting. 

Imagine, then, my surprise, when, after breasting the 
waves for about an hour, and with difficulty keeping my 
boat right side up, I came within sight of the house on 
the bar, to see, waving from the shackling old flagstaff, a 
small, white streamer, which might have been taken for a 
lady’s pocket-handkerchief. 

It looks like a signal of distress,” I thought, and had I 
not been so sure that the old house was deserted I should 
have been fearful that there was really some one there in 
need of help. 

Just at that moment I spied, at some distance from me, 
tossing and tumbling among the waves, which ran breast- 
high around the piles upon which the old house was 
built, a small row-boat, bottom-side up. It was a pretty 
little boat, painted daintily in blue and dove-color, and 
as my straining eyes took this in, it all flashed upon me 
in 8 moment. 

It did not need that I should see the name, the Clytie, 
painted in gilt letters, as the waves brought the tiny boat 
nearer, for me to know that Mabel Martin had been ship- 
wrecked, and by some miraculous means had succeeded 
in reaching the old house on the bar, and now was there 


alone, night coming on, and no one, as she supposed, 
near her but God. She had hung out her signal, and was 
waiting, in what pain or distress I knew not, but of course 
imagined the worst. 

My first act was to secure the Clytie, fasten her to my 
own boat, and tow her astern. My next, to try to steer 
my own boat among the angry waves, so as in safety to 
reach the rickety old steps, which were the only means of 
reaching the inside of the house. 

The sunset had faded now, and the early stars shone 
out more brightly, as I looked up and thanked God that I 
had been led to take that little extra sail, apparently for 
my own pleasure, really for my darling’s safety. 

Keeping my eyes steadily fixed on the dainty little hand- 
kerchief fluttering in the breeze, I was steering straight 
for the steps, when, from one of the windows I sawa 
white hand stretched, and a small, purplish white object 
fall from it into the sea. 

The mad waves seized it and tossed it hither and thither, 
and as they brought it nearer I could see that it was a 
large egg-shell, evidently a sea bird’s egg. With the 
greatest difficulty I secured it just as a heavy wave was 
carrying it past me, seized it and read Mabel’s message to 
the outside world. 

Poor little Mabel, shut up alone in the dreary house on 
the bar. She must have found the egg left there by some 
bird of passage, and making a small hole with some 
sharp-pointed instrument, had let out the inside so that 
the shell might float. The tiny hole was plugged up with 
a shred torn from the handkerchief then doing duty as 
a signal, and on the shell was written in pencil : 


“Come to me ; I am in the house on the bar, my boat gone, and. 
until some one rescues me shall be here alone. God grant some 
kind stranger may see this and take pity on me—Mabel Martin.” 


Were my efforts lessened when I thought of the blue 
eyes so dear to me suffused with tears, the pretty, pout- 
ing lips quivering with terror, the little hands trembling 
as they were stretched out in appeal toward the deep, blue 
ocean, to the ‘‘ kind stranger,” whom she had addressed ? 
Well, she should not have long to wait now ! 

I had seen her throw the egg, but she never dreamed 
that help was so near—that Will Dane, from whom she 
had parted so merrily some hours ago, was to be the 
one, who, by God’s help, would stand by her in this hour 
of trouble. 

The waves ran higher and higher, the wind moaned 
and roared with a hollow sound that was fearful to hear, 
and blew my boat back as if it were determined to keep 
me from Mabel; but in spite of it all, before many 
minutes more, I had reached the steps, and with one bold 
jump secured a foothold, and in another second, my boat 
fastened, I was with Mabel. 

For a moment she was unconscious of my presence. I 
think fright and loneliness had dazed her a little, for 
when she looked up at last, her blue eyes had no recogni- 
tion in them. Only a moment, though, for, with a joyous 
ery, she sprang toward me, and I took her in my arms 
and comforted her as I would my own sister. God knows 
I held her in my arms, she and I alone in the house on 
the bar, as I would have held my little sister, so safely 
sheltered in the home-nest by mother’s side at this in- 
stant, while this other girl, (scarcely older than our little 
Blossom), so far away from her home and mother, had 
only me to comfort and protect her. 

I admit it was the happiest experience I ever expect to 
have in my life. For one wild moment I thought that 
thie might onen a way for me to tell her how I loved her, 
and sue for Ler dear love in return ; butI put the thought 
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sorrowfully back into my heart five minutes later, for, 
with her soft hair brushing my cheek, her sweet eyes, dim 
with tears, looking up into mine, she murmured : 

“‘Mr. Dane, some one far away will thank you more 
than I can now. For Jack’s sake, as well as my own, I 
am grateful. We are to be married in the Fall.” 

She said it all so simply. I know she never suspected 
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that she pained me, but gave me her confidence in return 
for my protection. 

So I took her home in the Old Reliable, the Clytie danc- 
ing merrily behind. 

Past Fortress Monroe, past the Soldier’s Home on the 
school-dock, when the lights from Virginia Hall shone 
brightly out over the water. She had told all about Jack 
and herself on the way home, 
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I tried to enter into her happiness as she talked, but I 
am afraid my voice trembled a little, and sure my eyes 
were very dim, though in the friendly darkness she could 
not see them, as I said, with forced gayety, as we neared 
the dock: 

“ Don’t trouble to save me my purple Easter-egg, Miss 
Mabel. I have it here.” 


WITH THE GREATEST DIFFICULTY I SECURED THE EGG-SHELL JUST AS A HEAVY WAYE WAS CARRYING 
IT PAST ME, AND READ MABEL’S MESSAGE TO THE OUTSIDE WORLD.” 


And I have it yet, and shall always keep it, the pretty 
sea-bird’s egg with Mabel’s name upon it. 


Lirerature is a mere step to knowledge, and tho 
error often lies in our identifying one with the other. 
Literature may, perhaps, make us vain ; true knowledge 
must render us humble. 
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THE ORCHARD AND THE HEATH. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


I CHANCED upon an early walk to spy 

A troop of children through an orchard gate; 
The boughs hung low, the grass was high; 
They had but to lift hands or wait 

For fruits to fill them; fruits were all their sky. 


They shouted, running on from tree to tree, 

And played the game the wind plays, on and round, 
"Twas visible invisible glee 
Pursuing; and a fountain’s sound 

Of laughter spouted, pattering fresh on me. 


I could have watched them till the daylight fled, 
Their pretty bower made such a light of day; 

A small one tumbling sang, ‘“ Oh! head!” 

The rest to comfort her straightway 
Seized on a branch and thumped down apples red, 


The tiny creature flashing through green grass, 
And laughing with her feet and eyes among 
Fresh apples, while a little lass 
Over as o’er breeze-ripples hung; 
That sight I saw, and passed as aliens pass. 


My footpath left the pleasant farms and lanes, 

Soft cottage-smoke, straight cocks a-crow, gay flowers; 
Beyond the wheel-ruts of the wains, 
Across a heath I walked for hours, 

And. met its rival tenants, rays and rains. 


Still in: my view mile-distant firs appeared, 

When, under a patched channel-bank, enriched 
With ' foxglove, whose late bells drooped seared, 
Behold, a family had pitched 

Their camp, and laboring the low tent upreared. 


Here, too, were many children, quick to scan 

A new thing coming; swarthy cheeks, white teeth: 
In many-colored rags they ran, 
Like iron runlets of the heath. 

Dispersed lay broth-pot, sticks and drinking-can. 


Three girls, with shoulders like a boat at. sea 
Tipp’d sideways by the wave (their clothing slid 
From either ridge unequally), 
Lean, swift and voluble, bestrid 
A starting-point, unfrocked tothe bent knee. 


They raced ; their brothers yelled them on, and broke 
In act to follow, but as one they snuffed 
Wood-fumes, and by the fire that spoke 
Of provender, its pale flame puffed, 
And rolled athwart dwarf furzes gray-blue smoke, 


Soon on the dark ‘edge of a ruddier gleam, 
The mother-pot perusing, all, stretched flat, 
Paused for its bubbling up supreme; 

‘A dog upright in circle sat, 
And oft his nose-went with the flying steam. 


T tarned and looked.on Heaven awhile,-whore now 
The moor-faced sunset, broaden’dwith’ red light, 
“Threw high aloft a golden bough, | 
‘And seemed’ the desert of the.night, ' 
‘Far ‘down with mellow orchards to. endow. 


WALTER LANGDON'S ‘WIFE. 
By -MADELINE.’S.' BRiInegs. 


, ‘You must not be unhappy, dear. ‘Tho time will run 
iby before you know it, and meanwhile there is plenty to 
;eceupy you. You have Estella, and Raimond will take 
you about. I must lay on you one injunction, though— 
about dancing, dear. As Mr. Toots says, ‘Do pray re- 
member the medical man’s advice.’ You're not strong, by 
any means.” 

s- “Oh, I am not strong!” she interrupted, weeping 
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wildly. ‘‘ Walter, if you knew how weak I am you would 
not leave me.” 

Her husband ceased at once from the, strapping of his 
portmanteau, and coming over to his wife’s low chair, sat 
quietly down beside her, and drew her fair head to his 
bosom, pressing back the thick hair with a lingering 
caress, like a lover's. 

“T wish to God I could take you with me, but the 
Canada Winter would chill and kill you,” he said, tenderly, 
after a silence. ‘‘That would be worse than a three 
months’ parting. Alicia, darling, you know this grief of 
yours would break my heart, only that it shows me how 
well you love me. I am proud of every tear.” 

She raised her face an instant and looked at him with 
unutterable emotion—an expression he could not trans- 
late, it was so full of love and anguish and compassion.” 

“Do not be proud,” she said, passionately. ‘‘ Every 
good thing God lets us have is only sent; the dearest 
treasure may be gone to-morrow—lost—cast away! No- 
thing really stays but sorrew and regret.” 

But with a laugh he kissed away this heresy—closed her 
lips with warm, lingering kisses. 

“‘Be a good girl and pray for your husband, and see if 
God will not let us meet again and be happy! Don’t 
dance too much—don’t let yourseM get excited ; your 
heart is beating out of your body now. That, dear, you 
must guard against. You promised Doctor Bentley-—— 
What did I do with my silver watch-key ? I think I have 
packed everything now, and I’ve precious little time to 
lose. Cheer up, you blessed little baby, and say a cheer- 
ful good-by to your poor boy.” 

But her cheerful ‘‘good-by ’’ was a mute kiss and a low 
‘*God bless you,” broken with a sob. 

And Walter Langdon, though his eyes were clouded 
with tears, was a happy man at heart that day. 

He had taken leave of his beautiful wife in the room that 
was their own. In the hall below Estella Morris met him 
with a rose for his buttonhole and a sisterly kiss for good- 
by, and his cousin Raimond sat without in the phaeton, 
waiting to drive him to’ the depot. 

* * * * * * 

‘Walter is so good:to you about letters ; but I can’t 
imagine what he finds to write about every day.” 

A whole month had gone by since Walter Langdon’s de- 
parture, and each morning had brought to Alicia ‘the 
large, square envelope with the Canada post-mark ; the 
regularity of the occurrence had at last called forth a 
remark from the quiet Estella, whose schodlgirl corre- 
spondence was'apt to be fluctuating. 

‘He tells me about the lawsuit principally,” Alicia 
answered, smiling at her pretty sister. ‘‘I know all the 
lawyers’ names and most of the witnesses’. Itis quite an 


: jeéducation for me, ina legal- sense.” 


“(Of course,' there is no !love-making,”’ said .Raimond, 


\lazily: letting fall‘ his newspaper and pushing his' brown 


hands through his bright, curling hair. “He is.a:sight to 
delight the eyes of gods and men, but how mutch: more of 
women ?—his handsome figure outlined against the clear, 
Winter sky,:as’he stands by the study-window in an atti- 
tude of'listless grace, his finely cut face, so rich in color 
and the charm of-varying expression, turned indolently 
toward ‘the two:women ‘to whom the morning mail has 
brought its offering. Raimond receives his letters at his 
office, and is, therefore, sublimely indifferent to the up- 
town postal arrangements. 

‘* Have you never read one of Walter's letters ?” Alicia 
says, quietly. ‘You may see this if you like.” 

As he receives the letter from Mrs, Langdon’s hand, a 
tap sounds on the door. 
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‘*Miss Estella, if you please, the dressmaker has sent 
the things.” 

‘‘Oh, thanks, Nellie, I’ll come at once !” and, gathering 
up her letters, Miss Morris runs off with a nod and smile, 
sent back as apology sufficient. 

Raimond stands by the window and looks at his cousin’s 
letter. His face turns deadly white, and his breath comes 
quick and short. He has read, perhaps, half the page, 
when he crushes it in his hand and crosses the room to 
Alicia. She, too, is very pale, and there is something im- 
ploring in the gaze she lifts to his face. 

‘*How dare you ?” he asks, low and breathlessly ; ‘‘ but 
you area woman! Not one of you have any delicacy in 
your hearts !—not one !” 

He tears the letter across and flings it from him—the 
fragments lie where they have fallen. 

“IT do not suffer enough,” he says, after a moment, in 
the same suffocated voice. ‘‘ You must taunt me a little 
with his happiness—with his right to love and call you his 
own. Alicia, you might have spared me that. Qh, God! 
if you had any pity you could not have shown me that 
letter—his heart, your husband’s heart, beating in every 
line !” 

‘‘ButI did not mean to hurt you,” she answers, trem- 
bling, still with her piteous eyes on the angry, beautiful 
face. ‘I thought you could realize—if you could know 
how Walter loves and trusts me——” 

“«T, perhaps, might cease to love and trust you. Is 
that what you mean to say ?’’—for her voice had faltered 
into silence. ‘‘Do you think I have room to pity Walter 
while my own pain is more than I can bear? Alicia, it is 
you who have no pity ; or is it, indeed, that you cannot 
understand what I feel and suffer? It would have been 
far better for.us both if you had sent me from you long 
ago, and broken my heart with a single blow, for this 
daily torture is killing my soul. My ambition is de- 
stroyed, my hope for the future—my life is ruined, 
Alicia.” 

He turns from her quickly, and going to a distant part 
of the room, throws himself into a chair, covering his face 
with both hands. No sound or moan crosses his lips, but 
the silence of his despair cries to her with a thousand 
voices. 

After a moment the yearning of her heart brings her to 
his side. As she gently, timidly touches his fingers, his 
hands clasps hers, his arms clasp her—he holds her in his 
eager, strong embrace, his face and his tears hidden 
against her shoulder, his lips kissing the folds of her 
dress, with the hunger only known to hopeless passion. 

She scarcely struggles in his clasp, but her heart is 
beating in great bounds against his arm. As he feels the 
wild pulsation he calms himself suddenly and gently re- 
leases her, and looks at her with the tears still on his face. 

‘Forgive me,” he says, tenderly ; ‘‘I am wicked, but 
forgive me;.my love makes me selfish. I frighten you, 
and you are not strong. But now it is all over. I shall 
Ieave you now, Alicia, but you must forgive me before I go. 
Do you know. that I am sorry, dear, you ever told me you 
loved me? I think it would not be so hard to part if I 
alone could bear the suffering. It kills me to think you 
will miss me, or be sorry for my sake.” 

She is looking at him quietly, without. tears, and speak- 
ing with strange calmness : 

‘‘What do you. mean by going away, Raimond? You 
are going down to business presently—that i is not parting, 
You will come back to, dinner. Estella and I will ride 
with you in the evening. How canI miss you and be 
sorry ? You will be here ?” 

He shakes his head sadly, and, rising, stands before her. 


‘That is over, dear. I must go from you while I have 
sense and judgment left. HonorI parted with when I 
pressed Walter’s hand, and promised, knowing what I 
knew, to be your friend and brother while he was gone. 
I have been so false to him, Alicia, that I would rather die 
than meet his honest eyes. You did right, after all, to 
show me his letter. It was the thrust of the surgeon’s 
knife that begins the cure. When I go down-town I will 
send you a telegram that I have been suddenly called 
away, and you will understand, and—God in Heaven bless 
you, Alicia—bless and keep and guard you! I shall love 
you while I live. Good-by, good-by, my darling !” 

She gives him her hand as if unconscious of the action, 
and says, slowly : 

“You mean it this time, Raimond. ?” | 

‘*So help me God, Alicia.” 

‘‘You will go far from here, and comeback no more ?” 

‘‘Never any more while my heart holds one throb of 
love for you—never !” 

“Then I will go with.you, Raimond—I will go with 
you to the ends of the earth. You shall not leave me 
here.” ; 

“ec Alicia Y? 

‘‘Hush! There is nothing you can say to,me that I do 
not realize—the sin, the shame, the lasting disgrace. I 
know it all; but if you leave me I will die. We will go 
together, and neyer be parted again until death parts us. 
Do you hear me, Raimond? If you leave me, I will 
follow you; if you cast me off, I will creep to your feet 
and die there. I told you once I loved you; I tell you 
now I cannot live without you !” 

‘ Alicia,” says the young man, solemnly, keeping her 
clinging hands in his, but without passion or eagerness, 
‘‘do you know it were better I should kill you here and 
now than take you at your word ?” 

«You will kill me if you do not,” she says, sobbingly. 
‘“‘Tam not well. This trouble with my heart—the doctor 
says I cannot live very long, at best; but we could be 
happy a little while. I was only a child when I married 
Walter, and love never came to me until you came. I 
tried to be firm, I tried to be faithful, but you see how it 
ends. J love you, Raimond.” 

He had been more than man if he had not melted 
before the heart-broken tenderness of these last words. 
He folded her to his heart, and whispered brokenly, yet 
with a passionate delight : 

‘*God so deal with me as I with you, Alicia; my whole 
life must make answer for the love I bear you. We will 
go to-night, dear ?” 

Her low voice answered, with a trembling echo: 

*Yes,. to-night.” 

* * * * * * 

The longest day of Alice.Langdon’s life is ending in a 
calm wintry twilight, and she is sitting in her room—the 
room in which her husband said good-by, and kissed her 
with two kisses scarcely a month ago. She sits like one 
inadream. The letter that must cost good name, fame, 
honor, home, husband and:friends is written. The letter 
that must carry desolation and ruin into Walter Langdon’s 
kindly, honest life, is lying open: before her. Some one 
will send it to him when she is gone, she thinks vaguely, 
and her thought goes no further. 

She can only wait with burning, feverish anxiety for 
the time and the hour that will bring her to her lover. 
All her arrangements are complete; it will be the 
simplest thing in the world for her to tie her bonnet on, 
and go out to mail a letter or buy a magazine, and then, 
when she does not return, this letter lying in view will 
tell the story. It is so strange to try to realize what may 
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‘come afterward—so impossible to picture herself at Rai- 
mond’s side in quiet and contentment, the old fever and 
tremor stilled, the long anxiety at rest for ever. It seems 
almost a year since those wild, impassioned moments that 
gave her very life into her lover’s keeping, and yet but 
few hours have passed. It is only that her soul has lived 
with the intensity that defies time. 

She is dressed in a simple gray walking-suit, her hair 
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braided away from her fair, girlish face, a dark-red rose is 
in her bosom, and in her cheek a faint flush. There is 
no sign of agitation in her bearing, although she is quite 
alone. On a chair beside her lie her wrap and bonnet ; her 
gloves are in herlap. Night is coming fast now, the 
lights are springing up along the streets, and the lights 
overhead begin their solemn watch. It will soon be time, 
she thinks, hurriedly, and Raimond’s face is before he1 
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with its welcoming 
smile. 
Some one is entering 


her room; she hears’ 


the door swing, and 
comes out of her dream 
with a start. It is not 
Estella, it is not Nellie. 
A man’s figure stands 
on the threshold, pauses 
an instant, then comes 
quickly forward. Rai- 
mond’s name_ rushes 
from her heart to her 
lips, but she does not 
utter it. In another in- 
stant she throws her 
arms up wildly, a stifled 
ery, a gasp bursts from 
her —‘‘ Walter !” 
Joyous, laughing, and 
half-wild with the de- 
light of meeting, he 
catches her in his arms. 
*‘ Alicia, my blessed 
girl, my little wife !” 
But she sinks heavily 
in his embrace, and her 
head falls on his shoul- 
der. Walter Langdon’s 
wife will never speak to 
him again, for she is 
dead. . The anguish of 
xvemorse and shame has 
stilled her turbulent 
heart for ever. . 
Estella comes rushing 
in answer to his call, 
and they lay the quiet 
figure on the bed, and 
busy themselves vainly 
with endeavors to bring 
back the vanished life, 


but the awful stillness — 


will never quicken 
again. 

Hope dies out at last 
in a sudden pang. They 
cover up the lovely face, 
so pure and tranquil 
now, and the servants 
go away, and there is 
silence in the 190m. ° 

Walter sits down be- 
side the table, where the 
fatal letter lies, waiting 
to drain from his life 
its last remnant of 
worth and _ sweetness, 
his belief in his dead 
wife’s love and truth. 
He looks. mechanically 
at the little sheet and 


beyond it, with eyes | 


that see nothing now 
save the great mystery 
of death. 

It is Esteila who, 
leaning over him with 
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broken words of grief and pity, reads unconsciously the 
terrible words. They flash out at her like tongues of 
flame, and brand themselves upon her memory 


“ Walter, to-day I leave you for ever, with your cousin Raimond, 
who loves me, and whom I love.” 


She waits to read no further. Even in the sickening 
agony this revelation brings, her woman’s quick tact does 
not desert her. With a quiet movement she takes up the 
paper and carries it to the open fire and drops it gently 
in. The flames curl round and round it—the red sparks 
dart from the black embers, and of the sad secret of 
Alicia’s life and death no trace is left. 

Walter does not even see what is happening; to this 
day he does not dream that, thanks to a loving woman’s 
instinct, he is spared a pain that would take from grief 
even its honor and sacredness. He sits like one stricken 
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and bereft of power. Only once he speaks, slowly, as if 
from a dream : 

“‘The doctor said a sudden shock might kill her ; he 
did not say a sudden joy. Oh, Estella, think how my 
sweet Alicia loved me! The happiness of meeting was 
too great for her tender heart to bear—and I, who wor- 
shiped her, have taken her dear life !” 

And Estella, holding his hand in both her own says, 


weeping : 
“Oh, Walter, do not be unthankful. God knows best.”’ 
* * * * * * 


Raimond stood with Walter at the coffin and at the 
grave of the woman they had both loved. It was on his 
arm that Walter leaned, and on his shoulder he laid his 
head at the last bitter moment, but Raimond, of the two, 
most needed comfort, and comfort there was none. 
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By Victor M. HoLitnsworTu. 


Two HUNDRED and eighty-three years ago a charter was 
granted to a company of London merchants by the Queen 
of England—Elizabeth—which charter ceded to these per- 
sons an exclusive right to trade with all countries between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan. 
One peculiar feature of this charter was a provisionary 
clause being inserted that no ‘‘ gentleman” should be con- 
nected with the corporation, yet the subsequent outcome 
ofthis would-be plebeian confederation was the Honorable 
East India Company, so familiarly known to Anglo-Indians 
as ‘‘ John Company.” It is only those who can now recall 
the memories of twenty years since who are able fully to 
appreciate the feelings of the thousands who proudly 
wore the uniform of that grand old Company, when its 
stripes* were hauled down for the last time, under salutes 
and with honor, never to be re-hoisted. 

The Sepoy revolt of 1857, and the subsequent circum- 
stances which led to the amalgamation of the Honorable 
East India Company’s troops with those of the Queen’s 
Army, and the suppression and paying off of the Indian 
Navy, are still fresh in the minds of all whose associations 
are centred in the East Indies, and of both services their 
epitaph may well be written, ‘‘ De mortuis nihil nisi boni 
sunt.” 

How the shades of those grand old nabobs, the direc- 
tors, who held their court in Leadenhall Street, London, 
would rebel if they could but know that, in December, 
1883, a World’s Fair would be held on the spot once sacred 
to their sole sway, and that there will be found united in 
friendly rivalry the representatives of every nation and 
race; thus uniting and cementing the interests of the 
“Far East ” with those of the ‘‘ Far West.” 

The City of Calcutta is said to derive its name from 
various sources, one being from the words Kali Ghalta, or 
the Ghat or landing- place of the Goddess Kali. 

Another and more ancient, yet equally reliable, deriva- 
tion, is quoted as being from the words Cutts, a temple 
dedicated by the Hindoos to Caly, the Goddess of Time, 
which temple was situated between the villages of Chut- 
tanutty and Gobindpore. 

In order to approach Calcutta from its most striking 
point, it is necessary to enter from the seaward, and to do 
80, let our readers picture themselves as on board one of 
the steamers of the many splendid services whose mer- 


*“ Stripes "—i. e., Honorable East India Company’s flag, similar 
to that of the United States in colors, but without the “stars,” 


cantile operations are essentially international, as main- 
taining an efficient and regular communication with either 
Great Britain or France, and their possessions and de- 
pendencies which lie adjacent in this section of the East. 
A passage of about five weeks from London by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company’s, or of about the same time 
from Marseilles by the Messageries Maritimes steam- 
ships, vid Suez Canal, will place the voyager off the Sand- 
heads, or about 100 miles from the port of Calcutta. At 
this point the vessel is boarded by an officer of that fine 
maritime institution the Bengal Pilot Service, who is 
usually accompanied by his leadsman, a subordinate pro- 
bationer whose duty is to take casts for soundings during 
the passage up the treacherous but magnificent Hooghly. 
It is a refreshing and pleasant feeling which strikes one 
at first upon entering the river, particularly should the 
passage outward be during the monsoon, when the Bay of 
Bengal is not altogether a millpond, but the sudden re- 
vulsion is apt to produce a strange feeling, resulting in 
sleeplessness should a night be spent at anchor on the 
upward passage, and a similar feeling is experienced upon 
entering the Suez Canal from seaward. The journey up 
is enlivened by meeting occasional steamers bound out- 
ward, or by passing sailing-vessels, either towing up or 
down this busy pathway of commerce. 

Various points of interest will be met with, many of 
which could tell of some tale of wreck or horrer, for, to 
the treacherous quicksands or shifting sandbanks, peculiar 
to many parts of this river, can be attributed much loss of 
valued lives and property. On passing over the sand- 
banks known as the James and Marys, a spice éf excite- 
ment may be experienced, as it is usual, in carefully com- 
manded craft, to pass the word to ‘‘close all ports,” as a 
precaution against the ship’s heeling over or careening, 
should she accidentally touch bottom. No one who can 
recollect the loss of the Ethel and Agamemnon will neg- 
lect such precautions; and it may seem incredible that 
it has frequently only needed for a fine vessel to touch, 
for her to turn oyer and disappear beneath the seething 
waters, never to reappear; yet, such cases are not un- 
known. 

Arrived at Diamond Harbor, 2 momentary stoppage is 
made, in order to embark the Customs boarding-officers, 
and to receive and dispatch mails or letters from or to Cal- 
cutta by land. In due time Atcheepore is passed, and from 
hence the confused forest of masts, presenting a mirage- 
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like appearance, plainly indicates the whereabouts of the 
port of Calcutta. Now upon the right-hand is seen the 
palace of the ex-King of Oude, who resides here as a state 
prisoner, under surveillance ; and the leopards and tigers 
which are visible, as they pace to and fro in the men- 
agerie on the river-bank, are objects of interest to the 
new-comer, or ‘‘ Griff.”” Garden Reach, with its fashionable 
bungalows and picturesque foliage, is passed on the same 
side of the river, a little further up, while on the left are 
now seen the Botanical Gardens, as also a fine building of 
Gothic architecture known as Bishop’s College, erected 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Shortly 
afterward the steamer will be headed into her jetty and 
secured alongsido, under charge of the mud-pilot, who 
boards upon entering the port limits, and relieves the sea- 
pilot of further responsibility, so far as the ship is con- 
cerned. 

To the traveler who lands in Calcutta for the first time 
everything will strike as at once interesting and unique, 
and to such as are on pleasure bent there are plenty of 
objects of interest to entertain, as also places to be vis- 
ited, whose historic and other associations cannot fail to 
enlist the attention of visitors. To an American there is 
much to remind of a passage up the Hudson or the Dela- 
ware, with which, of either river, comparisons may be in- 
duced ; and to those who have seen the Brooklyn Bridge, 
so recently opened, a natural feeling may arise to contrast 
the diminutive (by comparison) Hooghly bridge, which 
connects Howrah with Calcutta. It is needless to add 
that no comparison exists yet. This fine structure is, in 
itself, a leading feature, which suggests similar surround- 
ings, as, what the new East River span is to New York 
and Brooklyn, that also is the Hooghly bridge to Calcutta 
and Howrah, only on a lesser scale. 

One of the most prominent objects which strike the 
new arrival from the river is the splendid fortification 
seen on the right hand, bristling with guns on every face, 
and surmounted by the observatory, with its time-ball 
and its flagstaff, from whence flies the Union Jack from 
sunrise till sunset. It is also from this fortress that the 
morning and evening gun is fired, and all salutes are 
given or returned by its guns upon ordinary occasions. 

Fort William takes its name from the King of Great 
Britain reigning when it was built, and it is the largest 
fortress in India, mounting, as it does, over 600 guns. Its 
present site was presented to the Honorable East India 
Company on a lease in perpetuity, by the grandson of 
Aurungzebe, in 1698, although so far back as 1690 the 
same Company had established a trading factory, which 
they fortified in the year 1696, by permission of Aurung- 
zebe himself. From the year 1700, or thereabouts, Cal- 
cutta commenced to thrive, and increase in wealth and 
population, until, in 1756, the city was besieged by Sura- 
jah Dowlah, Nawab or Soubah of Bengal. With a force 
of 70,000 troops and 400 elephants he attacked the British 
garrison, and forced their advanced posts to retire into 
the fort, thus leaving the city to be plundered for twenty- 
four hours. Subsequently the Nawab’s troops attacked 
the fort, whose garrison defended itself stubbornly, until 
reduced by dead and wounded, and their ammunition also 
failing, compelled the remnants of the force to surrender. 

These, to the number of 146, were crammed into a 
prison about eighteen feet square, from whence only 
twenty-three came out alive next morning, and the tale 
of horror is now well known under the words, ‘ Black 
Hole of Calcutta.” This crime was subsequently avenged 
by Colonel (afterward Lord) Clive, who attacked and 
re-took Calcutta, and Surajah Dowlah was subsequently 
assassinated by his own successor. A new fort was 


erected about a mile below where the old one stood, and 
from this time British rule in Bengal may be dated, as 
Lord Clive subsequently surrendered the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of Warren Hastings, who was ap- 
pointed the first Governor-general of India, in the year 
1778, when Bengal also became the chief Presidency. 
Government House, the official residence of the Viceroy 
and Governor-general of India is a palatial and quadran- 
gular building, centrally situated, surmounted by its flag- 
staff, from which the viceregal flag is flown during the 
Viceroy’s stay in Calcutta. Here all official receptions, or 
durbars, are held, as also the sittings of the Viceroy’s 
Council ; but all official orders are issued as emanating 
from Fort William, as representing the seat of govern- 
ment. 

This noble mansion has been the scene of many a bril- 
liant and imposing spectacle in its time, but no one who 
can recall the mournful circumstances of the assassination 
of Lord. Mayo, and the subsequent return of his body 
from Port Blair, in the Andaman Islands, will ever forget 
tlie feelings which welled up as that solemn procession 
wended its course up those very steps the murdered Vice- 
roy had descended only a short time before, for the last 
time, alive and in full vigor of health. Her Majesty's 
Ship Glasgow was at Port Blair when the Viceroy was 
murdered, but her draught being too great to permit of 
her safely ascending the Hooghly, the remains were brought 
to Calcutta by Her Majesty’s Steamer Daphne, and upon 
her arrival at Garden Reach a procession was formed, and 
the corpse was landed by a funeral party of seamen from 
the man-of-war, and from thence was conveyed direct to 
Government House, there to lie in state pending arrange- 
ments for its final disposal. 

The High Court, or Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, is the 
seat of administration of the supreme court of judica- 
ture, which is presided over by a chief-justice, assisted 
by the puisne judges. It was while ascending the steps 
of this building that the Hon.' Chief-justice Norman was 
assassinated by a fanatical Wahfibee, who subsequently 
was hanged for the crime, as nearly as I recollect, in the 
year 1872. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral is a fine specimen of church ar- 
chitecture, of striking appearance, and is presided over 
by the representative head of the Protestant Church in 
India as being Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan. St.- 
John’s Church is known as the Old Cathedral, from its 
previous history and associations. 

Reginald Heber was once Bishop of Calcutta, and died 
in 1822. His well-known and beautiful lines, 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s eoral strand,” 


have immortalized his name in all hearts. 

Calcutta is also the seat of a Catholic archbishop, who is 
vicar apostolic of Calcutta. 

The new Secretariate, or public offices, is a grand and 
imposing block of buildings, which is opposite the 
Maidan, and from here the financial administration, as 
also other departmental duties of government, are car- 
ried on. 

The Post Office, which faces Dalhousie Square, is a fine 
specimen of solid architecture, and is worthy of the pres- 
idency town, through which the bulk of mail matter passes 
to and from the surrounding districts. 

The Sailor’s Home is an imposing, matter-of-fact look- 
ing building, situated on the Strand, and facing the River 
Hooghly. Here are also the shipping and other maritime 
offices, and doubtless there are many sailors and seamen 
in the United States to whom a view of this edifice may 
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recall feelings more or less pleasant as visions of official 
log, articles, fees, discharges or advance notes float be- 
fore their eyes, intermingled, mayhap, with dim recollec- 
tions of number one chowringhee or alipore. 

Calcutta possesses many splendid monuments, but one 
especially worthy of note is that erected to Sir “David 


Ouchterlony, which stands out prominently on the 
Miidan, while others of interest are found to record the 
memory of Sir James Outram, Sir William Peel, R. N., 
and others who have served their country. 

Many fine specimens of native architecture are found ix 
the shape of mosques, or places of worship. Notably, one 
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CORNWALLIS SQUARE, 


of the finest is the mosque in Dhurrumtolah Street, 
-whose minarets are discernible from the Miidan, and the 
very prominent Saracenic appearance of the beautiful 
structure lends an Oriental charm tending to relieve the 
otherwise monotonous surroundings. 

A very striking feature are the ghits which abound at 
intervals upon either side of the River Hooghly, more 
especially on the Calcutta side of the stream. Many of 


these are handsomely constructed, and covered witn 
buildings similar to alcoves, affording shade or shelter to 
the hundreds who visit the river banks daily, either for 
purposes of devotion or for ablution. 

A peculiarity of Calcutta is the number of very fine 
tanks, or taliios, which are distributed over the city in 
all parts ; these used to supply water to the inhabitants 
until the establishment of the waterworks which now exist 
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at Hooghly and Phulthah. Some of these tanks are fine 
sheets of clean, fresh water, particularly those in Corn- 
wallis and Dalhousie Squares, and there is a very pretty 
and picturesque ornamental tank of water in the Eden 
Gardens. These gardens are tastefully laid out and well 
protected, and are now lighted by electricity, as also, until 
lately, by many gas-lamps, being open to promenaders at 
all reasonable hours. 

There is a fine model or imitation of 2 Burmese pagoda 
in these gardens which is well worthy of a visit; and the 
writer’s last remembrance of it, a few months ago, was an 
addition in the shape of an empty soda-water bottle some 
adventurous Jack, presumedly, had capped the lightning 
conductor-rod with in a facetious moment. The band 
plays in these gardens on regular days in the week, and 
then all Calcutta turns out to hear, see and be seen, and a 
more truly fairy-like scene it would be hard to paint than 
that which is reflected by the numerous lamp-lights. Itis 
unique and exquisitely picturesque so long as it lasts, as 
every one here seetis to regard equality and fraternity as 
their guiding star. Military officers of every rank and 
branch of Her Majesty's service are to be seen, from the 
staid, sun-tanned old colonel, who is only waiting for 
his release, to go home and rest on his laurels at 
Cheltenham or Bath, down to the barefaced, rosy youth 
who has just arrived fresh from Sandhurst, with all his 
glory still in nubibus. Here and there may be seen 
native officers and men of the different cavalry or infantry 
regiments, these looking strikingly picturesque in their 
turbans or puggrees of the various regimental colors. 

Here also, quietly and well-behaving, will be seen non- 
commissioned officers of all ranks, as also the humble 
‘Tommy Atkins,” looking clean, smart and soldier-like. 
Jack will be represented in every shape and form, from the 
weather-beaten, sailor-looking gentleman who commands 
one of the magnificent vessels moored alongside, down 
to the midshipmite who has shipped his brightest gold- 
laced cap over his creased shore-going togs, which he has 
now raked up from the depths of his chest, to which they 
had been consigned when he sailed. Barefooted and 
coatless, but with a four-anna straw topee, comes along an 
humble, ordinary or fok’sle hand, and perhaps in the 
company of a native or two, appreciative of European 
society. Here will be seen the educated Baboo and 
young Bengal in full force, with patent-leather shoes and 
European pantaloons and stockings. Ladies shine here in 
their fullest radiance, of every age, rank and hue, from 
the consequential Mrs. Commissioner or Mrs. General, 
down to the pretty, smiling, rosy-cheeked ‘‘spin” arrived 
by the last overland mail. Native ladies may be a little 
scarce, but ayahs and bearers with their missy and baba 
sahibs, are a very fair substitute as representatives. 

A quiet-looking pair of gentlemen in black frock-coats 
may perhaps be noticed, or rather not noticed, as they 
stroll and chat like ordinary mortals together. Suddenly 
is observed a file of splendid-looking Bengal cavalry 
sowars, with their slung-swords at the trail, marching in 
their rear, and one %& struck by their fine physique and 
bearing, when it dawns upon the mind that they are 
body-guard troopers, from their uniform. The brace of 
quiet-looking gentlemen are the Viceroy, and mayhap the 
Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, or perhaps one of the 
vice-regal staff. 

Meanwhile, on the Mall or Strand an equally picturesque 
scene is being enacted, as here, pacing up and down, or 
round and round, is seen a kaleidoscopic throng, composed 
of every species of carriage, buggy or trap ; the same being 
drawn by specimens of everything in the horse-flesh 
line, from the spanking Waler and Arab down to the 


wretched ‘‘ tattoo” (pony) which can barely drag its legs 
after it. 

Horsemanship and seamanship in every style are now on 
view, from the skipper who has borrowed or hired his 
smart buggy at Cook’s, down to the over-manned third 
class hack, chartered for an afternoon’s cruise by Jack and 
his crew of four whites and one Lascar (syce). Now 
comes spanking along a stylish carriage and pair, with 
its finely polished trappings, well dressed native coachman 
and pair of syces, each with a fine chowie hanging behind 
him to use when his horse is annoyed by flies. The oc- 
cupants may be mamma and a stylishly dressed pair of 
daughters just out. Here, in a smart buggy, driving 
slowly for effect, and with his syce behind him, will be 
seen a youth of the dude-Anglaise type, languid and limp- 
looking, yet alive. His gentle reverie may be disturbed 
by fearful yells of Paice! Paice! coming from the hoarsest 
of throats owned by a syce running ahead of a smart turn- 
out driven by a decent-looking fellow with his terrier 
sitting alongside for company—/faule de mieur. Now, 
helter-skelter, comes a pair of scraggy-looking ponies 
dragging a thing like an old bathing machine, this being 
tenanted by Baboo Chunder Ghose, his lady; and half 
a dozen highly bedizened, much-jeweled little baboos. 

This scene goes on in every form and shape till one’s 
eyes weary of watching the gyrations and changes, and 
feel it a relief to turn and look at the well-mounted men 
and women who canter and pace up and down:Rotten 
Row, to and fro, backward and forward, past the fort, till 
night closes in and seven o’clock strikes, and the ships 
alongside make it two bells. Now the first bars of ‘‘ God 
save the Queen” are heard. Hats are dropped, good- 
nights are exchanged, carriages are sought, the lamps are 
lowered and doused, and in ten minutes not a soul is left 
in the Eden Gardens to tell what hath been. Late diners 
have gone home to dress for dinner, the moneyless Jack 
or friendless stranger has sought his ship or his shanty ; 
while those jovially or socially inclined are wending their 
way toward the ‘‘Great Eastern” or ‘Andrew's ” for 
billiards or peg, an anchvy toast, or less innocent diver- 
sions. So much for the band. 

The population of Calcutta is decidedly cosmopolitan, 
consisting of representatives of every nation, caste and 
sect. Europeans, Americans, Eurasians, Indo-Europeans, 
Hindoos, Mahommedans, Mussulmans, Parsees, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Africans, and the heathen Chinee, as also natives 
of every province and district, may be met with daily. 

Calcutta, when compared with the other presidency- 
towns of Madras and Bombay, is essentially a city per 
se, and unlike either of these cities, being in many ways 
preferable in its customs and usages, and the ‘‘ Ditchers,” 
as the inhabitants are sometimes facetiously termed, look 
upon themselves and ‘‘ Qui His” in general as a superior 
element of society, a pardonable feeling for the denizens 
of the first city in India. Than the Bengal Club there 
exists no finer in India, and its members are also enter- 
tained as honorary members of the Madras and Byculla 
Clubs (Bombay), the privilege being reciprocated. The 
United Service is also a fine, well-ordered club, open to 
members of the civil service and to all branches of the 
army and navy, while there are many minor clubs avail- 
able for membership. Masonry flourishes in all its 
branches, and there are several very fine lodges, some 
of which are decidedly exclusive. Societies, scientific 
and otherwise, are well r@presented, one of the oldest 
being the Bengal Asiatic Society, founded in 1784. The 
Bethune Society is unsectarian and open to all races alike. 

The Dalhousie is a literary institute, and is well ap- 
preciated by the cultured classes, 
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The Bengal University was founded in 1857, and con- 
fers its degrees judiciously, without race-prejudice, on all 
aspirants to honors. 

There are many very fine schools, privately or publicly 
endowed, notably, amongst others, La Martiniere (for boys 
and girls) and St. Xavier’s, the latter being for Catholics ; 
and a well-conducted free school is maintained with its 
staff of teachers, etc. Calcutta likewise has many de- 
nominational or caste educational institutions for natives. 
Tram-cars run in certain sections of the city, and there 
are two railway termini, the one at Sealdah belonging to 
the Eastern Bengal Railway Company, while that of 
Howrah is the point of embarkation for the ‘‘ Great Indian 
Peninsula” and its junctions. There are lines of telegraph 
connecting Calcutta with Europe and the world at large.. 
Trades associations and a Chamber of Commerce exist in 
full working, and import and export revenues are col- 
lected by a well-regulated and efficient custom service, 
which has recently been remodeled, and its workings cur- 
tailed, more especially in the import branches. The ex- 
ports of the port of Calcutta are many and varied, as this 
city concentrates for shipment about one-third of the 
whole trade of British India, and is especially the focus 
for the vast produce of the extensive tea-growing districts 
of Assam, Cachar and Darjeeling, as also for the large 
indigo trade of the Tirhoot, Behar and other districts. 
Enormous quantities of jute are shipped during the 
season from the Bengal jute-producing sections, notably 
from the Brahmapootra River centre of Serajgunge and 
minor places on that mighty river. Rice, cotton, sugar, 
coffee, saltpetre, hides, seeds, gums, horns, oil, gunnies, 
and many other important products, all find their way 
here for shipment. 

The imports of Calcutta may safely be said to be, in a 
word, everything, from American notions to American oil, 
and the the latter commodity, which is known under the 
one gregarious cognomen of kerosene, is a staple article 
of commerce and universal need. Recent legislation has 
at length provided against the import of low-test grades 
of oils from the United States ; and it did not come too 
soon, as previous to this enactment Calcutta and India at 
large had become a fair outlet for much oil from this 
country of an inferior and combustive nature, whose use 
here had been forbidden. ° 

It may appear a bold statement to make to the effect 
that the increascd longevity of Europeans in India, and 
the decreased ratio of mortality, is due indirectly toa prin- 
cipal import from the United States of America ; but if 
statistical records are worthy of credence, this theory is 
by deduction none the less true. 

The name of the Tudor Ice Company was for years 
almost a household word in India, and to its regularly 
maintained shipments and well-organized establishments 
is due the gratitude of Anglo Indians in general. Its 
periodical consignments to Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
were looked for as a certainty, and its arrangements were 
said to be such that even the loss or detention of one or 
more vessels would still not affect a regular supply being 
always in stock. To the name of Tudor many a might- 
have-been victim to fever, or coup de soleil, or similar 
attacks, owes his life, and it was not until opposition ice- 
machine companies came into the field that the Tudor 
Company were unwillingly obliged to concede a portion 
of its trade ; but even at the present day there are plenty 
who believe in one pound of Tudor ice lasting as long as 
four pounds of machine-made ice. 

In no single river in the world, the Thames or Clyde 
perhaps excepted, does one see such a magnificent col- 
lection of splendid vessels of every rig and tonnage, as lie 


moored in the Hooghly at all seasons. Reliable authori- 
ties mention as a fact that vessels of 2,000 tons can ascend. 
to Calcutta, and one standard authority says 200 tons. 
(Brookes’s Gazette, 1834), yet how far correct these state- 
ments are may be assumed from facts daily occurring in 
the Calcutta river. The magnificent floating palaces of 
the Messageries Maritimes, and of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Mail Service ascend in the flood tides, and may 
be seen cozily moored head and stern at their respective 
jetties ; and some of the vessels in these services range in 
tonnage from 4,000 to 5,000 tons. During the prevalence: 
of the southwest monsoon the river Hooghly is subject to- 
the action of heavy tidal waves, locally know as bhées, 
and these sudden visitations are frequently disastrous in 
their effects, particularly among small craft. 

No description of Calcutta is complete without a refer- 
ence to one peculiar sight daily to be seen, either on the 
streets or elsewhere, and that is the adjutant, a bird of 
the crane or stork species, which may be seen solemnly 
perched here and there upon the various buildings ; but 
it is the summit of Government House which appears to 
be their principal place of rendezvous. They look like 
statues placed at regular intervals on the coping stones 
which surmount the vice-regal residence, and remain per- 
fectly unmolested, being invaluable as public scavengers, 
and as such any destroyer of one of these ungainly birds. 
is liable, on conviction, to a very heavy fine. 

The cost of living in Calcutta is high so far as com- 
parison goes, but it is quite possible to make a small 
income go a great way by judicious expenditure and 
practical local knowledge. Hotels exist in plenty, and 
their charges are reasonable and moderate. The hotel 
par excellence for size and general surroundings is the 
Great Eastern, or Hall of all Nations. It is centrally 
situated, its arrangements are excellent, the servants are 
attentive and civil, and its cuisine is good. 

Boarding-houses exist in plenty, and many are highly 
respectable, well managed, and much patronized. Itisa 
custom among bachelors or single gentlemen employed 
in the various mercantile or other offices to combine and 
club expenses for housekeeping. These co-operative 
unions of means and ways are known locally as chum- 
meries, and it is by no means an uneasy way of eking” 
out an inadequate salary, while it is nota sine qud non that- 
those who chum are, as a sequence, always of the poorly 
paid class. Many gentlemen of means prefer this method 
of living as relieving them from the cares of housekeeping” 
during the absence of the memsahib (lady) in England, 
and as a rule no jollier set need be met with than that 
one finds in a well-regulated gentleman’s chummery. 

Food of every description, and of the best, is procur- 
able in Calcutta, and a visit to the splendid municipal 
market is all that is needed to satisfy the skeptically in- 
clined. European goods of every kind arrive by each. 
outward-bound vessel from all parts of the West, and 
beer and wines of the finest description are as easily pro- 
cured and quite as cheap as in New York or any of our 
first class cities ; while to the smoker or votary of the 
pernicious weed it may be hinted that no finer or purer 
tobacco need be looked for than such as Calcutta affords, 
and that at rates far less than equally good tobacco or 
cigars can be procured for in the United States. Cheroots 
and cigars of every price brand or make are at hand 
and available, from the venerable Trichy to the well-known 
Lunka, and an American need never miss the taste of his 
own native Virginny, as it arrives in nearly every ice ship 
which reaches Calcutta. 

Fish is plentiful and cheap, a regular supply being 
maintained. Oysters, crabs, lobsters, prawns, all abound 
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in season, and than a chingeree 
(prawn) curry, there are many 
worse dishes. The fish of all 
fish most sought for and ap- 
preciated is the mangue fish, 
and it is an amusing sight to 
see fashionably attired ladies 
waiting patiently in their car- 
riages on the Strand, close to 
the ghits, until the muchee- 
ewallahs (fishermen) come in 
with their fish-laden boats or 
tonies, and often only with a 
very slight chance of getting 
as much as they are in need of. 

The native bazaars in Cal- 
cutta are worthy of a visit, 
more especially the China, 
Bird (chenia) and Thieves’ 
Bazaars, and regarding the 
latter place it is facetiously 
remarked that when anything 


force have visited Calcutta at 
intervals, and few who wit- 
nessed the cyclone of 1864 
will ever.forget the terrible 
scene of destruction there pre- 
sented to their view. While 
earthquakes are not prevalent, 
an immunity from their visita- 
tion is not to be relied upon ; 
and one of the most clear and 
distinct series of shocks the 
writer of these lines - ever 
experienced, was that which 
occurred on Saturday, the 31st 
of December, 1881. This actu- 
ally consisted of three distinct 
shocks, or disturbances, and 
lasted for many seconds in 
each vibration, and the earth- 
quake was simultaneously ex- 
perienced with increased force 
: in the Madras Presidency and 
AWE “ae a 5 eee SB : =. Coromandel coast ports. 

THE BATH OF THE HORSES AT CALCUTTA. Calcutta possesses one of 


has been purloined from one’s 
house by the servants, it can 
usually be traced to and re- 
purchased in that resort of 
receivers of and dealers in 
stolen goods. 

The climate of Calcutta is 
warm and unhealthy at cer- 
tain seasons, but there are 
times during the cold months 
when the days are pleasantly 
warm, while the nights are, by 
comparison, very cool indeed. 
During the rains Calcutta be- 
comes deserted by its officials, 
and all who can possibly do 
so get away to the sanitarium 
at Simla, and Calcutta in and 
Calcutta out of the season pre- 
sents a very different aspect. ee = 

Cyclonic winds of immense PART OF THE OLD FORT, CALCUTTA. 
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the finest zoological collections in India, and the tastefully 
arranged and beautifully laid out gardens at Alipore are 
well worthy of a visit. The botanical gardens, on the 
opposite side of the Hooghly, are well kept, and are 
much résorted to by pleasure-seekers. The banian tree, 
which is seen here, is the largest known to exist, being 
sufficient to afford cover to a regiment of soldiers. 

‘«The Seven Tanks” is the residence of a native gentle- 
man, whose family reside in Calcutta, and a drive to this 
place and will repay those who are curious to witness the 
taste for the gorgeous, so inseparable from the educated, 
wealthy native. 

The suburbs of Calcutta, at times, are very beautiful, 
and it is here that the Europeans and the élite have their 
elegant residences, consisting of well-built, substantial 
bungalows, standing in their own beautifully kept com- 
pounds (i.e, grounds or inclosures). Ballygunge, En- 
tally and Chitpore lie to the east of the city, Alipore and 
Kidderpore to the southward, as also Garden Reach, 
further down the river, beyond the Hastings bridge. The 
residence of the Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, Belve- 
dere, is also situated at Alipore, and is a fine, handsome, 
mansion-like piece of architecture, easily distinguishable 
by the sentries which are posted in its grounds. 

Leaving the Sealdah. railway station, a run of six miles 
or so briags one to Dum Dun, a station on the E. B. 
line, and the cantonment of a regiment or regiments, and 
once the seat of acannon foundry. Dum Dum is noted 
as being the spot at which the first signs of disaffection 
were shown in 1857. A short ride further along the same 
line of railway are the station and cantonment of Barrack- 
pore, a very pretty military post, conveying a fair idea of 
an Indian Mofussil station. Here are usually quartered 
regiments or detachments representing all branches of 
the service, either British or Indian troops, and should 
the visitor care to rise early enough on an inspection or 
on a field day, a visit to the field parade-ground will well 
repay. European and native infantry, native, and per- 
haps European cavalry, as also horse, field and garrison 
artillery, may all be seen on parade, or manwuvring, and 
the scene will convey a fair idea, on a mimic scale, of the 
British Indian army in all its branches. It was at. Bar- 
rackpore that the first blood was drawn in 1857, by a 
Sepoy of the Thirty-fourth Regiment: Bengal Native In- 
fantry, when an officer of this corps was shot at and at- 
tacked,. which act may be looked upon as the opening of 
the Sepoy revolt!: 

The Nineteenth Regiment, B. N. I., had previously 
shown signs of disaffection at Berhampore, the station I 
think the regiment was then quartered at. As no 
European regiment was near enough to disarm them, the 
Nineteenth were marched down to Barrackpore. for the 
purpose of being disarmed and disembodied by the troops 
at that place, and I can vividly picture-the scene.as re- 
lated and described to me by a British officer of rank, as 
we stood together on the parade-ground, some years after- 
ward. The regiment of mutineers evidently expected 
trouble,,and were suspicious. when ordered to fall in for 
parade, which they, however, did, to find . themselves 
faced by a battery of Royal Artillery, with their guns in 
position, loaded and ready for. action, only awaiting the 
word of command to fire. .Qn the remaining sides of the 
hollow square were drawn up one. or, two squadrons, or 
troops of cavalry (Bengal: Lancers, :I think), and a British 
infantry regiment, ready to act.as needed. Colonel Hear- 
sey (afterward General Sir John Hearsey), was the officer 
to whose lot it fell to perform this painful ceremony, and 
he did his duty. When the order to ‘‘ pile arms,” was 
given clearly and distinctly to the mutinous regiment, 
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there was s momentary, involuntary pause, but the sight 
of the guns in front, gunners, lock-string in hand, stern 
and ready to pull, showed that the game was up. The 
order was obeyed, as also the subsequent ones, to “‘ retire ”” 
and ‘‘ face,” and so ended an impressive scene, never to 
be forgotten. I was informed that the Sepoys of the dis- 
banded regiment were then marched to the ghat, and 
crossed over in boats to Serampore, the town opposite to 
Barrackpore, on ‘the other side of the Hooghly, where 
cholera broke out among their now undisciplined rem- 
nants, and played sad hayoc. I may mention that I am 
not responsible for the foregoing, but repeat it as it was 
graphically told to me. 

Barrackpore has a very finely wooded park, in which is 
situated Government House, built originally by Mr. Job 
Charnock, the first Governor of Calcutta, in 1689. Here, 
also, is a fine, but small, collection of wild beasts and 
zoological specimens, and there is also a very handsome 
tomb erected over the remains of Lady Canning, wife of 
the Viceroy of that name, who died in India and was 
buried here, at her favorite spot, which commands a fine 
view of the river, as seen from a bend in its banks. 

Crossing the river by boat, the visitor will land in the 
town of Serampore, or as it is sometimes called, the city 
of the dead ; presumedly from the fact that no one ever 
appears to be moving about in its streets. Rather 
should it be called the city of the living, in compliment 
to its notoriety as a honeymoon haven, as it is to its soli- 
tude many couples retire at that trying time; and there 
are many who read this who will recall with pleasure that 
old* hotel overlooking the Hooghly, and its associations, 
still, mayhap, very dear to many. 

To Americans in general, and to those of the Baptist 
denomination in particular, the name Serampore must 
convey more than a passing association. It was here that 
the American missionaries, Carey, Marshman and Ward, 
first planted the seeds of mission deeds, and by so doing 
placed India under a lasting debt of gratitude to the 
United States of America. How well their efforts have 
been seconded and appreciated it is left for others to say. 
Serampore originally was a Danish settlement, and when 
the missionaries Carey and Thomas were driven off 
British soil it was here they took refuge. 

Serampore is the seat of afine school or college, which 
is worthy ofa, visit, and.the courteous treatment person- 
ally received by the. writer on his visiting it will be doubt- 
lessly extended to all. Paper mills originally existed, 
and a peculiar kind of paper was made which is known 
to this day as Serampore paper. A drive from hence to 
Chinsurah, or, as it is also called, Hooghly, willinterest 
and repay the seeker after the antique, as here is the very 
curious old Bandel Church, which is said to be the oldest 
Christian Church in India. 

Chandernagore, a French settlement twenty miles above 
Calcutta, is an interesting place, as being one of the few 
existing relics of French power in India. This place is to 
Calcutta criminals or absconding debtors what Canada’s 
border line is to the United States—a haven of refuge, 
pending extradition or proceedings being taken ; and it is 
much frequented by residents of Calcutta who want a 
change for a few days. Everything is most essentially 
Frangaise in Chandernagore. French is spoken, the 
French flag flies, customs are French, hotels are, French, 
wines, as also prices, are French. Here one sees live gen- 
darmes and monsieurs and mesdames, pure aud other- 
wise (i.e. country born), and it strikes a stranger as unique 
and curious, as being so near to Calcutta, where every- 
thing is so English. 

Like many similarly vast undertakings, the forthcoming 
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International Exhibition at Calcutta may be traced to be 
the outcome of the workings of some public-spirited in- 
dividual, more practical than his fellow enthusiasts. It 
was not until last October, when M. Joubert called upon 
the Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, that matters assumed 
a definite form. This gentleman asked for and was 
readily granted the space needed for building, free of 
charge, and from that time the work has been pushed 
forward, and annexes are being added to the Indian Mu- 
seum buildings to provide for the requirements cf ex- 
hibitors. The world will be represented at this, the first 
International Exhibition ever held in India, which will be 
opened on the 4th day of December, and will close on the 
29th of February, 1884. 

A chief attraction of the exhibition will be the gathering 
of the native princes and rajahs, upward of forty-two of 
whom are expected to visit Calcutta during December 
next. Among these are expected to arrive the Nizam, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, the Rajpoot potentates, including 
the Makharanee of Oodeypore, also the Maharajahg, of 
Mysore, Ulwar.and Pultiala. The Nawabs of Rampore, 
Tonk and Bhawulpore, as also many Central India chiefs, 
have also intimated their wish to be present ; and an es- 
pecial feature will be a magnificent display of jewelry 
lent by the various princes and chiefs. An ethnological 
collection of models of all Indian races will be an exhibit 
of great interest, as also # collection of all Indian weapons 
in use, from the flint-headed arrows of the jungle tribes to 
the breech-loaders of the British troops. 

To the United States of America a space of 2,000 square 
feet has been allotted, which, let us trust, will prove 
sufficient to demonstrate how essentially allied are the re- 
ciprocal wants and products of the far East and the far 
West ; and to represent with dignity this vast republic 
in the first city of the realms of the Kaiser in Hind at the’ 
approaching great World’s Fair, whose legend may ap- 
propriately be written, ‘ primus in Indis.” 


“LADY BLANCHE’S LEAP.” 


“Now, REMEMBER, my daughter,” said my father, as he 
carefully tucked me into the corner of the close traveling- 
carriage—‘‘remember my caution. It is all very well for 
you to preach against intemperance and dissipation in the 
proper place, and to the proper person ; but the Grange 
and its owner are neither. The old homestead is a quiet, 
steady building, and your uncle has long ago sorely re- 
pented him of the evils you are so fond of crusading 
against. Poor Walter is not what he was as a young man. 
In one day he passed from ‘the careless life of a ‘man of 
the world’ into the true, humble Christian he is now. 
So, be careful, daughter, that that hap-hazard tongue df 
yours does not, unintentionally, wound him.” 

And then the carriage started away toward what was, to 
me, ‘‘ anew and undiscovered country,” even though it was 
but thirty miles distant from the quiet country town in 
which all my young life had been spent. 

It was no sudden thing, this visit I was about to make; 
for years it had been brought up at certain intervals, dis- 
cussed, and then—laid aside. 

And now, at last, I could scarcely realize that I was act- 
ually on my way to the much-talked-of ‘‘Grange,” the 
lonely residence of my father’s only brother, Lord Walter 
Shafton. 

The latter, himself, was no stranger to me, for of late 
years—since, as my father said, he had repented him of 
the wild life he had hitherto led—his visits at our little 
parsonage had been of frequent occurrence. 


He was a tall, fine-looking man, of some fifty years of 
age, but so bent and sorrowful, his hair and beard so 
white, that one ignorant of the truth would have sup- 
posed him to be, at the least, ten years older. 

Then there was a sad story connected with my uncle's 
sudden change of character—some terrible gulf which 
had so aged him beyond his years—I had always sus- 
pected ; but, as my kind father seemed to shrink from 
the subject whenever I ventured to hint my curiosity, I 
never questioned him. 

My anxiety to penetrate the mystery, however, rather 
augmented than decreased from the check thus put upon 
it ; and I resolved that, before I left the ‘“ Grange,” I 
would find some means of gratifying my curiosity. 

Fortune, fickle dame though she is, in this instance, at 
least, proved herself my friend, and, in a few days after 
my arrival, a rare opportunity to attain my object was un- 
expectedly laid before me, without any effort of my own. 

Among my uncle’s numerous servants was one who had 
lived in the family for many years—during my grand- 
father’s lifetime, in fact—and to this faithful old fellow 
Lord Shafton confided my safety during the long rides I 
so delighted in, he himself being generally unable to bear 
the fatigue of my wild gallops across the country. One 
bright morning, however, I persuaded him to lay aside 
his books, and enjoy a quiet ride with me; but, fearing 
that he might wish to return before I was ready, he called 
old Robert to follow closely after us. 

It was, as I have said, a glorious day, and the exhila- 
rating air and motion seemed to act on my uncle’s gloom 
like a charm. He talked, even laughed, as we ambled 
along a road I had not yet explored ; and, in fact, I had 
never before seen him in such spirits. 

The one dark shadow of his life, whatever it might be, 
seemed, for the time, forgotten, and I gave myself up 
with delight to study my loved relative in his new char- 
acter. : 

‘*Look, Uncle Walter!” I cried, suddenly reining in 
my horse. ‘‘ What a beautiful, shady little road that is to 
the right! Come, let’s follow it!” 

He made no reply, andI glanced round at him. 

To my surprise, every trace of his late cheerfulness was 
gone, and, instead, a dark, deep shadow had spread over 
his face—darker and more sorrowful than I had ever seen 
it before. 

‘*T am tired,” he said, with .the thick, slow utterance of 
one who struggles to control some great emotion. ‘I 
am tired. Go on, if you like. Robert will accompany 
you.” 

And then, withont another word, he struck his steed 
with his whip, and was far away before I could reply. 

I turned to look for old Robert ; he was close at hand, 
gazing in the direction his master had taken, and there 
was something so strange in the expression of his face, as 
he sorrowfully shook his gray head, that I could not 
resist the impulse that prompted me to turn to him for 
an explanation of my uncle’s abrupt movement. 

‘*What.is the matter—do you know, Robert ?” 

‘‘Ah! yes, miss, I’m afraid I do,” auswered the faith- 
ful old man. ‘‘I don’t know how my lord came to take 
this road; he’s never been near it for years; not 
since——” 

He paused abruptly, as though conscious that he had 
touched upon a forbidden subject. 

‘““Now,” thought I, as we rode slowly forward on the 
shady road that had so attracted me, ‘now, to question 
this old man, or not, ‘that is the question.’ To fathom 
the mystery I have so longed to have cleared up ; or, be- 
cause I can only do so by the aid of an old servant, to 
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live on with my curiosity unsatisfied ? Some people 
would say it would be derogatory to my dignity to ques- 
tion a servant. So it woud be, I believe, with an or- 
dinary servant ; but Robert is almost like one of the 
family ; he lived in it before Uncle Walter was born. So 
I will ask him to tell me this story about my Cousin 
Blanche’s death and her father’s reformation, for I am 
certain the two are connected.” 

And in a moment after my ‘“‘hap-hazard tongue ” was 
employed in eliciting the following information from the 
by no means 
unwilling old 
servitor : 

“Tt wasn’t 
very long af- 
ter you were 
born, Miss | 
Shafton,” he 
said, ‘‘ that all 
Iam going to 
tell you hap- 
pened. You 


were too little | i i an AIH 

3 ! PAH) 
to know any- | | AAMT Hi Al 
thing about " | Ht 
it, and it’s a 
sad tale, that 
folks would 
rather forget 
than tell over 
again. Lady 
Blanche was 
my lord’s only 
child, and he 
thought all 
the world of 
her, and so .- 
did every one 
else ; she was 
like a bright 
fairy in the 
house, always 
full of laugh, 
and always so 
happy. She 
looked very 
much like 
you, Miss 
Shafton, and 
my lord sees 
that as well as 
I do; I know 
it from the 
way I’ve seen SS eee Oa 
him looking eg 
at you, when 
you didn’t know it. Well, the Earl of Grandon lived 
then in the big house you can see from the balcony 
of the Grange, and his nephew, Mr. Arthur Woodville, 
used often to come down there to hunt, and he’d stay for 
weeks together. It was not very long before I began to 
see that something more than the love of hunting brought 
him so often to his uncle’s house, and pretty soon other 
people began to think asI did. ~~ ~ 

‘*Any one who saw Lady Blanche and Mr. Woodville 
together would have said that they were just made for 
One another ; and they thought so, too, themselves. 

“Now, the young gentleman, though he was the nephew 
of an earl, was poor himself ; and, as his uncle had plenty 
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of sons of his own, it was very plain that he could expect. 
nothing from him. 

‘* Ah ! if he had only been rich, things might have been 
so different now / 

“You know, Miss Shafton, that my lord was not always 
—just—just what he is now. He was a little wild in 
those days, like most young noblemen, and he did not 
want his only child to marry a poor man ; so he and Lady 
Blanche had some trouble about Mr. Woodville. 

‘“My lord said that she should dismiss him ; and she 
declared she 
never would, 
and that her 
father was 
unjust. Well, 
well,’’ contin- 
ued Robert, 
doubtfully, 
his affection 
for his master 
struggling 
with his own 
honest convic- 
tions; ‘“‘maybe 
he was, just a 
little. But, 
then, my lord 
might have 
had _ reasons 
that no one 
knew about. 
But it did 
seem rather 

hard to parts 
| young couple, 
who loved 
each other, 
just because 
the gentleman 
was not rich. 
Lady Blanche 
thought it 
was, anyhow, 
and so she 
kept on being 
just as kind 
as ever to Mr. 
Woodville. 
. They often 

rode_horse- 
back together, 
and I always 
went, too. 

“My . lord, 
you see, did 
not want to 
offend the earl, who was his friend, by forbidding his 
nephew to come to the Grange, and so he had to let 
things go as they were. 

«*One morning Lady Blanche told me to have her horse 
and mine ready, as Mr. Woodville was coming to ride 
with her. 

“I brought the animals round to the door, and, as Mr. 
Woodville had not come yet, I tied them, and went into 
the house. As I passed the drawing-room door, I heard 
my lord and Lady Blanche talking. ; 

‘‘My lord was very angry—I could tell that from his 
loud voice—and Lady Blanche was trying to calm him. 

“T went out to the front again, and waited with the 
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‘‘THE NEXT INSTANT I SAW BOTH HORSES, WITH THEIR RIDERS, GO OVER THE CLIFF TOGETHER.” 
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horses ; but, even there, I could hear my lord’s passion- 
ate tones. 

“Mr. Woodville soon rode up, and Lady Blanche came 
out, looking very pale and distressed, in spite of her efforts 
to seem gay. 

“*My lord came out in the hall with her, and I heard 
him say, too low for Mr. Woodville to hear : 

‘«*Now, mark my words, Blanche ; if, when you come 
back from this ride, you cannot tell me that you have 
given Arthur Woodville his dismissal, this house will be 
no longer your home. Remember !’ 

“T dropped a good way behind them, as I always did, 
just keeping within call. 

“‘T could see that they were talking very earnestly, and 
once Mr. Arthur pointed to the little chapel we were pass- 
ing—ah ! there it is, now, just ahead of us, Miss Shafton 
—but Lady Blanche shook her head. I misdoubt that he 
was asking her to marry him, then and there, and so end 
my lord’s opposition. 

‘*Ah ! no one will ever know what they talked about ! 

‘‘They had just passed the chapel, when a deer burst 
from the woods, and sprang across the road, just before 
them, and my lady’s horse—a wild thing that she ought 
never to have mounted—became perfectly frantic with the 
sudden fright. 

“She could not hold him in, and, before Mr. Wood- 
ville could catch the rein, he sprang away down the road, 
at a terrible pace. 

‘‘The young gentleman, his face as white as a sheet, 
dashed after, and I followed, full speed. 

“Tt was an awful place for a horse to get frightened, 
for, not half a mile ahead, the road comes to a sudden 
stop, on the very brink of a cliff, with the sea roaring 
two hundred feet below! ‘We, all three of us, thought of 
this ; and my lady tried to turn her horse, but the animal 
was mad with fear, and minded her no more than a fly. 
Mr. Woodville pushed his own horse forward, and just 
before the Arabian reached the cliff, he managed to pass 
it, and then turned his own horse at the very end of the 
road, so as to completely block it up. On came the 
Arabian, and instead of stopping, as we all thought he 
would, he came, full speed, right up against Mr. Wood- 
ville’s horse !_ Oh ! Miss Shafton ! I shudder now, when 
I think of that terrible moment !_ Lady Blanche’s Arabian 
was a powerful animal, and the other staggered under the 
shock. The next instant, I saw both horses, with their 
riders, go over the cliff together! How I got home to 
tell the tale I scarcely know. They never found the 
bodies—the sea swallowed them up. 

“Twas sick nearly to death for a month after; and 
when I got about again my lord was like another man— 
kind and gentle, and nearly heart-broken, just like he is 
now. He has never spoken a harsh or angry word to any 
one since. 

“* He parted from Lady Blanche in anger, you see, and 
he never forgets that—God bless him ! 

“Well, they will meet again, and then there will be no 
more anger between them—nothing but love ! 

‘*Here we are at the end of the road, now, Miss Shaf- 
ton, and those bushes yonder are just on the brink of the 
cliff. People call it, ‘Lady Blanche’s Leap.’ ” 


A WINTER FEAST FOR THE BIRDS. 


Tue last Winter was a very trying one, and many of the 
little birds suffered severely from the want of food. The 
talented artist, Mr. Harrison Weir, states that he believes he 
saved not a few birds from starvation by adopting a simple 


plan—by not picking the bones in the meat for dinner 
quite as clean as usual, and then tying some of them with a 
piece of string fastened to the bough of a tree, a fine 
feast was furnished to many of the little feathered visitors. 
The amusing antics of the tomtits were specially remark- 
able. Many kinds of birds came in for their share of the 
savory meal. 

We hope that many of our readers will follow Mr. 
Weir’s good example during the coming Winter, which, 
like the last, may be both early and long. 

To-help our young friends to ‘‘ Remember the Birds,” 
we give them Mr. Weir’s beautiful drawing. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MULBERRY-TREE. 


Tue house had been built in the reign of the seventh 
Henry, and Shakespeare bought it in 1597, when he was 
only in his thirty-fourth year. There he spent the last 
eighteen years of his lifeand composed many of his plays ; 
there he died, and thence he was borne to his tomb on 
the shoulders of some of the poor folk he had befriended. 
It passed subsequently into the hands of the Cloptons, 
and a descendant of the Cloptons and a descendant of 
the builder of Stratford Bridge demolished the old Tudor 
mansion and replaced it with a newer “place.” But that 
deed of vandalism was outvandaled by Parson Gastrell, 
who has been damned to infamy by the unanimous con- 
sent of posterity. 

In 1753 it pleased the reverend gentleman to cut down 
the mulberry-tree Shakespeare had planted in his garden, 
and under the spreading branches of which Garrick and 
his friends had been entertained in 1749 by Sir Hugh 
Clopton. But, as we know, it is an ill wind that blows 
good to no one ; and the sacrifice gave an immense im- 
pulse to ‘genuine ”’ local industry. 

Shakespeare’s mulberry-tree multiplied itself miracu- 
lously, and souvenirs of the poet were sold at handsome 
prices, to be circulated through all the quarters of the 
globe. Nor did the profits end there. An advertisement 
better calculated ‘“‘to draw” could scarcely have been 
devised. So we are sadly reminded of the ingratitude of 
human nature when we read that the Reverend Mr. Gas- 
trell, after some years of ‘‘ boycotting,” made a hurried 
hegira from Stratford in the night, ‘‘amid the rage and 
curses of its inhabitants.” 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CAMPHOR IN 
JAPAN. 

Tue camphor-tree grows abundantly all over the island 
of Kiu Shiu, and portions of Japan. It is found alike on 
high elevations and in the valleys and lowlands. Itisa 
hardy, vigorous, long-lived tree, and flourishes in all situ- 
ations, 

Many of these trees attain an enormous size. In the 
vicinity of Nagasaki there are a number which measure 
ten and twelve feet in diameter. The ancient temple of 
Osuwa, at Nagasaki, is situated in a magnificent grove of 
many hundred grand old camphor-trees, which are of 
great age and size, and are still beautiful and vigorous. I 
am told that there are trees at other places in Kiu Shiu 
measuring as much as twenty feet in diameter. The 
body, or trunk of the tree, usually runs up twenty or 
thirty feet without limbs, then branches out in all direc- 
tions, forming a well proportioned, beautiful tree, ever- 
green and very ornamental. 

The leaf is small, elliptical in shape, slightly serrated, 
and of a vivid dark-green color all the year round, except 
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for a week or two in the early Spring, when the young 
leaves are of a delicate, tender green. The seed, or berry, 
grows in clusters, and resembles black currants in size 
and appearance. The wood is used for many purposes, 
its fine grain rendering it especially valuable for cabinet 
work, while it is used also for ship-building. The roots 
make excellent knees for ships. 

In the manufacture of camphor the tree is necessarily 
destroyed, but, by a stringent law of the land, another is 
planted in its stead. The simple method of manufacture 
employed by the natives is as follows: 

The tree is felled to the earth and cut up into small 
pieces, or, more properly speaking, into chips. 

A large metal pot is partially filled with water and 
placed over a slow fire. A wooden tub is fitted to the top 
of the pot, and the chips of camphor-wood are placed in 
this. The bottom of the tub is perforated, so as to permit 
the steam to pass up among the chips. 

A steam-tight cover is fitted on the tub. From this tub 
a bamboo pipe leads to another tub, through which the 
inclosed steam, the generated camphor and oil flow. 
This second tub is connected in hke manner with a third. 

The third tub is divided into two compartments, one 
above the other, the dividing floor being perforated with 
small holes, to allow the water and oil to pass to the lower 
compartment. The upper compartment is supplied with 
a layer of straw, which catches and holds the camphor in 
crystal in deposit as it passes to the cooling process. The 
camphor is then separated from the straw, packed in 
wooden tubs of 133} pounds each, and is ready for 
market. 

After each boiling the water is run off through a faucet, 
leaving the oil, which is used by the natives for illumi- 
nating and other purposes, 


RIGHT-HANDEDNESS. 


By JAMES SHAW. 

AurnouesH, at first sight, the four-handed mammals 
might appear to have a superior organization to man, 
yet, because locomotion and prehension have both to be 
accomplished by the limbs of the former, whereas in man 
there is a division of labor with his limbs, the upper pair 
being almost entirely prehensile, the result is that man’s 
two hands are worth more than the ape’sfour. In extreme 
youth there is little appreciable difference between the 
functions of the hands and feet, which alike shove and twist 
awkwardly in the nurse’s arms. At a later period both 
hands and feet assistinlocomotion. Itis not until a child 
has acquired the power of language that the difference be- 
tween the ight-hand and left becomes discernible. Nor 
does this difference quite come of itself, like the difference 
of voice ; or like the beard, announcing puberty, but it is 
guided into distinctness by precept and example. Around 
the youthful pupil stand parents, nurse, preceptor, all 
anxious that he should leave off the use of the ‘“‘ wrong 
hand,” either in labor, or as a matter of courtesy. So 
persistent and universal is this education that some 
authorities have deemed the whole difference between 
right and left hand an affair of fashion, and that if both 
hands were educated alike it would be a great gain ; since 
in case of any casualty which should deprive a man of 
the use of the highly favored limb, the tedious operation 
of educating the left-hand to do the right-hand’s work 
would be avoided. 

Nevertheless, if right-handedness be a fashion, it is all 
but universal, and the most ancient fashion we know. 
The history of writing, the evidence of language, and the 


drawings and tools, not only of Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Greeks and Romans, but of raceg, the memory of whose 
existence had passed away ere the earliest extant records 
had been penned, and whose rude tools, and weapons, 
and artistic representations have been disinterred from 
caves, kitchen-middens and crannogs, give us early evi- 
dence of right-handedness. These drawings represent 
faces in profile, looking toward the left, just as a street 
Arab, unless he be left-handed, chalks them on any un- 
occupied surface. Such is a sketch of the mammoth, 
on a piece of ivory, found in the rock-shelter at La Made- 
leine, in the Dordogne. So, also, is the reindeer, etched 
with great spirit and skill on bones procured from a cave 
near Bruniquel. 

Another drawing, in which an eel, two horses’ heads, 
aud what Dr. E. B. Taylor has pronounced as possibly 
the earliest-known portrait of man, represents the imple- 
ment held in the right-hand. Professor Daniel Wilson 
has given three engravings of bronze sickles from the lake 
of Brienne, all constructed for right-handed men of the 
Bronze Period. One such handle, found in 1872, was the 
first example ofa complete hafted instrument ; and, as Dr. 
Wilson remarks, is carefully fashioned, so as to adapt it 
to the grasp of a very small hand, and as incapable of use 
by a left-handed shearer as a mower’s scythe. 

In drawing or copying a print, especially if the orna- 
ment be of a small and repeating character, we begin at 
the top of our sheet or tablet on the left-hand side. The 
reason for so doing is that our hand may not rub upon 
what is already finished, but not quite dry. This reason 
seems to have determined the method of writing, which 
is from left to right. Nevertheless, the most ancient 
Egyptian writing is like that of a left-handed race, and 
proceeded from right to left. The figures of men and 
animals in their hieroglyphics do not shed light on the 
problem of which was the favorite hand; but their an- 
cient drawings and sculptures are evidence of right-han 
superiority. d 

The universality of the preference given to the right- 
hand is as striking as its antiquity. It was wont to be 
believed that kissing was a sign of affection known all the 
world over; but our anthropologists have rudely dissi- 
pated this pleasant dream, by showing that there are 
races so benighted as never to have heard of it. Not so 
with right-handedness. The Eskimaux, American Indians, 
Maoris, Negroes, and natives of the Oceanic Isle place 
the sword, staff or whip in the right-hand ; the shield or 
reins in the left. The arrow is guided to its mark, the 
assegai thrown at the enemy, the boomerang aimed at the 
bird, by the same hand, as a rule, in whatever regions 
these missiles are employed. 

All languages lift up their testimony in favor of the 
antiquity and universality of right-hand preference. Our 
words ‘‘ sinister” and ‘‘ dextrous ” are from the Latin for 
left and right, and our Anglo-Saxon word left, expresses, 
according to Trench, the little-used hand, being left out 
of work so frequently compared to its neighbor. Gauche, 
the French word for “ left,” is, says Brachet, ‘literally 
the weak hand, which has not the qualities of strength, 
agility, address, compared to the other. Strange as this 
may seem,” he continues, ‘it is confirmed by the ex- 
istence of analogous metaphors in other languages. Thus 
in Italian the left-hand is stanca, the fatigued ; or manca, 
the defective. Modern Provengal calls it man seneco, the 
decrepit hand. - 

The exceptions to the honor given to the right-hand 
are few, and some of them such as seem to strengthen 
the rule. Lucky omens yere seen to the right of the 
Roman armies ; but, inasmuch as these omens would be 
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considered unlucky from the barbarian’s point of view, 
there might grow up a prejudice against right-hand initia- 
tive among the latter. There is a wide-spread feeling 
that it is uncanny to turn against the sun ; we deal out 
our playing cards in an awkward, cross-hand fashion. 

In the Halloween superstitions of the Scottish peasantry, 
luck was secured by dipping the left arm or looking over 
the left shoulder. The falcon, save in Asia, ig held on 
the wrist of the left-hand. With the Chinese the place of 
honor is toward the left. And when Commander Cameron 


RIGHT-HANDEDNESS. 


find that a left-handed man is handicapped, since many of 
our most useful tools, etc., the screw, the gimlet, scissors, 
carpenters’-benches, printcutters’-guages, and even that 
latest novelty, the ‘‘mustache-cup,” are all made for a 
world of right-handed men. This tendency to specializa- ~ 
tion may be seen in clothes, the buttons being placed on 
one side, the loop-holes on another. Gloves adapted for 
each hand, and shoes for either foot, are luxuries which 
have reached the poorer classes at a comparatively recent 
date. In the struggle for supremacy, left-handed persons 
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can easily 
imagine that the transfer of a spear or stick to the 
other hand would be less irksome than the many trials 
to write well with the left. As men began to unite in 
bodies, requiring simultaneous combined movements, 
the pre-historic drill-sergeants would not be slow 
to discover the advantage of troops covering the heart 
with the shield by the hand that lay nearest it, and having 
the sword-hand free throughout the whole line, ready for 
offense, As tools became more numerous, varied and 
complex, it would be a matter of importance to make them 
to suit one hand rather than the other ; and so now we 


exclusively 


not somewhat misdirected ? Would it not be an ad- 
vantage to have each hand equally deft? There appears 
to be no inherent deficiency in the left-hand of the 
violinist, or of the charioteer, for the hand that regulates 
the delicate chords of the violin or the reins of the spirited 
steed takes upon itself more responsibility than the one 
which guides the bow or the whip. Eminent painters, 
surgeons, musicians, athletes, have been enumerated who 
were either left-handed or ambidexter. Why should not 
hands be trained like eyes, giving a free field and no favor 
to either? Then, should the king meet with accident, 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


there would be a prince equally accomplished to take his 
place. Perhaps it is too late to expect for this question 
the answer which one, prepossessed in favor of an ambi- 
dextrous education, would desire. The antiquity and 
universality of the preference are enough to cause sus- 
picion that it has now got into the blood, and it is not 
likely to be easily eradicated. ‘ 

Various theories have been set forward to account for 
this peculiarity of the sons of Adam. Aristotle seems to 
have been the first to display philosophical curiosity on 
the subject. He tells us that there is a right and a left in 
animals, which different sides must be determined, not by 
position, but by function. He goes on, in his own way, 
to give a reason for right-haud predominance, and why it 
is that burdens should be carried on the left shoulder. In 
a memoir, published by Professor Buchanan, of Glasgow, 
the preference of the right-hand, as well as the equally old 
and prevalent custom, attested by the most ancient monu- 
ments, of carrying burdens on the left shoulder, was 
alleged to be due to the want of symmetry in the human 
body. The centre of gravity, it was argued, was not in 
the medial line, but inclined toward the right, the right 
lung being larger than the left ; and the liver, the heaviest 
of the internal organs, occupying a place toward the right. 
Owing to this cause a mechanical reason was given for the 
right arm acting with greater power; while it was argued 
that in carrying a burden on the left shoulder, the porter 
stooped forward toward the right, thus bringing the weight 
to be upheld more directly above the stronger right limb. 
The weakest part of the argument was that which required 
transposition of the viscera to account for left-handed- 
ness. - x 

Transposition of the viscera is extremely rare, but left- 
handedness is a phenomenon with which everybody is ac- 
quainted ; it is accompanied by the same larger-sized left 
limbs that are so normally, in the right, and can be shown 
to run in families. Indeed, in at least one case of trans- 
position of the viscera the subject was right-handed. 
Anatomists, who have made additional observations, con- 
firm Dr. Buchanan’s remarks on the relatively greater 
weight of the right side in adults, and consequently of the 
position of the centre of gravity being toward that side, 
although pointing out that in children and quadrupeds 
the body is more symmetrical. 4 

Another theory is founded on the fact of the brain being 
composed of two hemispheres, which work the muscles 
cross-wise, 80 that disease or weakness of a hemisphere 
affects the whole opposite side of the body. Gratiolet had 
observed that the right side was worked with more nervous 
energy, since, even at an early date, the anterior and 
middle lobes of the brain in the left side were more largely 
developed ; and the late M. Paul Broca records that in 
forty brains which he had examined, he found the left 
frontal lobe heavier than the right. Further independent 
observations are needed to confirm the theory of right- 
handedness depending on the greater energy supplied to 
the right side by the larger left hemisphere. 

Nature, when there is a purpose to serve, is nowise loath 
to depart from symmetrical form. This may be observed 
in our crustaceans, especially the hermit-crab of our 
coasts, which has one set of limbs, notably those in front, 
which protrude from the shell longer than the set on the 
other side. The tusks of the narwhal are very unequally 
developed. In serpents the lung most developed is the 
right. In birds the aborted ovary and oviduct are the 
right. The sole’s eyes are twisted to the right, the tur- 
bot’s to the left. Parrots perch, for most part, on the 
right leg. Training induces preference, as in the case of 
the dog which ‘‘ gives paw,” with the limb so trained, and 


the horse which leads with the right foot in acanter. The 
African elephant uses one of its tusks more frequently 
than the other for digging roots, etc. This tusk, from 
being often broken, is called the ‘‘ servant” py the ivory 
traders, and is of less value. It is most frequently the 
right. In the two eyes of many persons the focus is dif- 
ferent, the right eye being the one generally, it is thought, 
with stronger vision. The curious circumstance of 
travelers, bewildered on a prairie, or amid mists, and 
striking their own footmarks after completing a circle, has 
been referred to the agility and strength of the right limb 
unconsciously pulling on slightly in advance. But this 
belongs to the pleasant guesses that attend every theory 
not sufficiently submitted to the ordeal of experiment, and 
need not be too seriously considered in the question under 
discussion. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Dr. M. 8. WapswortH is preparing for publication in the me 
moirs of the Museum of Comparative Zoology his researches upon 
meteoric and allied terrestrial rocks, which have wider bearings 
than the title alone would indicate. These studies, which are of 
high authority, and are sketched out in Science, show that formerly 
the earth must have been a liquid globe, and that its present inte- 
rior is either now liquid, or may readily become so, All rocks 
originally came from the cooling mate: of the globe, and there- 
fore their constituents are the same in all regions; the chemical 
and sedimentary rocks have resulted from the disintegration of 
that material, but eruptive rocks had never solidified. In respect 
to eruptions, the molten matter may be pushed out at one point by 
shrinkage of the earth’s crust at another. Water may meet lava on 
its way to the surface, but is never the cause of an eruption. It is 

robable that explosive volcanic action has become more common 
n recent times, while quiet overflows more often happened in past 
ages. In respect to meteorites, Wadsworth warns us that many of 
the so-called meteoric irons are probably of terrestrial origin, and 
hence confusion has crept into the knowledge and classification of 
them. The characters of the true meteorites show that they have 
been derived from a hot, liquid mass, and not from any gaseous or 
solid body. Of all the suggested sources, the most probable one is 
the sun; provided the eruptive activity now observed on his sur- 
face is enough to hurl such materials into space; if not so now, it 
may have been in past times. They show themselves to be plastic 
drops falling into a liquid mass of the same material. They have 
not n found where life could have existed, for, in that case, the 
readily alterable materials of which they are composed would have 
suffered change. 


A Lonpon scientific weekly gives some practica: advice as to 
the use of a thermomoter. In regard to its position, a matter of 
the highest consequence if correct results are to be had, it says: 
‘*A stout stake, standing four or five feet above the surface of the 
ground, with a shallow box about a foot or fifteen inches square 
nailed on to it, and facing north, makes the best thermometer- 
case, pote it is set far enough away from walls or other ob- 
jects likely to influence the instruments by radiation. It is always 
warmest within a few feet or yards of a wail facing south, and a 
thermometer in the shade, but facing such a wall, is sure to record 
a false temperature. It should be sally exponen to the air about 
five feet from the ground, but should be permanently and effect- 
ually shaded from the sun. A self-registering instrument is the 


best for recording the outdoor temperature, and the minimum : 


should be noted in the morning, and the maximum in the after- 
noon, after the temperature begins to decline. A wet-bulb ther- 
mometer should always be placed in the same case, in order to 
register the state of the air as regards moisture. A common ther- 
mometer will answer the purpose if the bulb is inclosed in a piece 
of thin muslin, which should communicate with a tiny cup of clean 
water below by means of a piece of common wick, which draws up 
the moisture to the muslin and keeps the bulb constantly wet. In 
dull, damp days, both the dry and the wet bulbs will stand alike, 
or nearly s0; but on dry days the wet bulb will record the lowest 
temperature, and the difference between the two will denote the 
degree of aridity of the atmosphere at the time.” 


MANGANESE ores have various uses in the arts. The finely pow- 
dered mineral spread on earthenware as a thin paste will give a 
violet-blue color; spread on thick, a color almost black. Fused 
with borax or salt of phosphorus, this mineral enters into the com- 

ition of violet-colored giass. Pulverized, the ores may be used 

‘or amber paint; and the sulphate and chloride are employ-d in 
ealico-printing, the former compound giving a fine chocolate 
brown. The ores receive a fine polish, and are employed for “in- 
laid work”; while one of the oxides of manganese, heated, gives 
off chlorine for bleaching purposes, and another the pure oxygen 
for the chemist’s laboratory experiments. 


THe southern boundary of the great northern ice-cap, during 
the “glacial period,” has now been well made out between Cape 
Cod and the edge of Illinois. Briefly told, the boundary line of 
the glaciated area runs as follows: Beginning on the Island of 
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THE PRUDENT MOTHER 


Atwars keeps a bottle of Arzn’s CHERRY. 
Pxrcrozat in the house, and by so doing, 
saves herself many anxious and sleepless 
hours. When the baby is breathing 
hoarsely at night. and the mother’s quick 
ear recognizes _ 

CROUP 


In the sound, she administer’s AYEn’s 
Crezry Pxcrorat, which relieves the 
obstructed breathing and soothes the child 
to healthful slumber. The thoughtless 
mother, who does not keep AYER’s CHERRY 
Prororat in the house, sits up all night 
trying various doubtful remedies on the 
poor baby, and may well be thankful if it 
is alive in the morning. 


“‘T find nothing else so efficacious as AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL in the treatment of COLDS 
and COUGHS, and have used it in cases of 
CROUP, ASTHMA, and incipient CONSUMPTION, 
with great success.""—Dk, J. WILSON, Centre- 
ville, Iowa, 

“My children have taken AYER'’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL for COUGHS and CROUP, and have 
found it give immediate relief, followed by 
cure,””—Mnrs, T. GREGG, Lowell, Mass, 


“Medical science has produced no other 
@nodyne expectorant so good as AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL. It is invaluable for dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs.’”"—PROFESSOR 
F. SWEETZER (Maine Medical School), Bruns- 
wick, Me. 


When the prudent mother's children are 
attacked by 


WHOOPING COUGH, 


She gives them AyeEr’s CHERY PECTORAL, 
which relieves the severity of the disease 
and shortens its duration. The thought- 
less mother, who does not have at hand 
Aygr’s Onzeny Prororat, when her chil- 
dren are attacked and are almost coughing 
up their little spines, lamentingly wonders 
why they always have so much worse at- 
tacks than fall to the lot of other people’s 
children. 


“( AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL affords more re- 
lef in cases of WHOOPING COUGH than any 
other medicine.”’—Dk. ARTHUR Y. Cox, St. 
Louis, Mo, 

“There is no other remedy which I con- 
sider so sure in its effects as AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTOBAL.—DB. E. F. PAPE, Sandusky, Ohio. 


At all seasons, but especially in the Win- 
ter and Spring, children are liable to 


COUGHS and COLDS. 


The prudent mother at once gives to her 
children ArgR’s CHERRY PrcToRat, which 
speedily relieves and quickly cures; while 
the children of the thoughtless mother, 

eywho keeps none of AvER’s CHERRY Pxc- 

ToRaL at hand, continue to suffer from 
colds and coughs until their ailments be- 
come chronic, and perhaps incurable. 


“In cases of COLDS and COUGHS we take 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL and PILLS, and the 
inconvenience passes off like magic.”—Muns, 
Wx. OC. REID, Freehold, N. J. 


“The best remedy that can be had for 
COUGHS and COLDS is AYER’S CHEBRY PECTO- 
RaL.""—E, M. SARGENT, Lowell, Mass. 


“ use no other medicine than AYER’s 
QHERRY PECTORAL for COUGHS and COLDS in 
my own family, and I unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it to my customers and friends.”’—G. W. 
PKYTON (Merchant), Keatchie, La, - 


‘AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is the best 
remedy I have ever found for COUGHS and 
COLDS; in fact it never fails.’’—J. DEPOY, Lon- 
donderry, Ohio, 

When the prudent mother’s husband 
brings home that bad cold which threat- 
ens to 

SETTLE ON HIS LUNGS, 


She gives him Ayrn’s Curery PzororaL, 
and he is cured; but the thoughtless 
mother, who has no CuERRy Prcrorat to 
give her husband under like circumstances, 
sees him so hurried by Pneumonia that he 
hasn’t time to make his will. 


“T contracted a severe cold which rapidly 
developed PNEUMONIA, and presented obstl- 
nate and dangerous symptoms. My physician 
ordered AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. The re- 
sult was a rapid and permanent cure.”’—H. E. 
SIMPSON (formerly of Fitchburgh, Ky.), Rogers, 

“I was troubled with an exceedingly severe 
COUGH, which became so fixed upon me that 
although I used a number of different reme- 
dies, I was unable to rid myself of it. I was 
going into CONSUMPTION. I purchased a bot- 
tle of AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, and before 1 
had used one-fourth of it was entirely cured.” 
—W. H. THORNTON (Editor Lawrence Journal), 
Lawrence, Kan. 


“We |have been selling your CHERRY PEO- 
TORAL for thirteen years, and find it is un- 
surpassed as a remedy for COUGHS of a chronic 
nature, or for any sudden cold or PNEUMO- 
NIA.”—E, East, Coulterville, il, 


*‘I took a@ SEVERE COLD, which lasted me 
through the Fall and Winter. After using 
several preparations without effect, I finally 
tried AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, and before 
using}one bottle was completely cured. I 
have entire confidence in it, and take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to our friends and 
customers, many of whom have used it with 
the best results.’’—H, W. CRITTENDEN (Drug- 
gist), Burton, Ohio, « 


When the prudent mother, from some 
unavoidable exposure, herself experiences 
an attack of 


LARYNGITIS or BRONCHITIS, 


She finds prompt relief and cure in her 
ever-ready bottle of AyeR’s CHERRY PxEc- 
TORAL; but the thoughtless mother—who 
never has CHERRY PecTorat handy— when 
she suffers from like maladies grows worse 
and worse, and in due course of time her 
children get a stepmother, more prudent 
than she was, it is to be hoped. 


“*T had severe LABYNGITIS, which resulted 
in chronic hoarseness, By the use of AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL I have entirely regained 
my health.”’—C. R. PHILLIPS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘A severe BRONCHIAL trouble, pronounced 
by askillful physician to be very dangerous, 
and lable to terminate in PNEUMONIA, af- 
flicted me, After one bottle of AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL I found relief. It has extended my 
life ten years at least.’"—JOHN J. UHLMAN, 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 

“T have been troubled with BRoNOHITIS 
since my youth. I owe my life wholly to 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL.””—DR. W. K.GANN, 
Monticello, Ky. 

“My wife was troubled with violent cough- 
ing, hard and dry, for 30 years, and got 80 low 
I thought it would kill her. She took AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL, and now is entirely 
cured.”’—G. M. OAER, French Camp, Miss. 


AyeEn’s CHEERY PECTORAL, PREPARED BY 
Daz. J. 0. Ares & Co., LowEu1, Mass. (Ana- 
lytical Chemists), So~p By aLL Dace 
GISTs, 3 


What is Said About the ‘Sunday 
Magazine.” 
“We do not know where one will find 


more or better reading matter for’ the 
money.” — National Baptist. 


“Tue Magazine improves with each 
number.”— The Interior. 


“Irs contents are invariably the chole- 
est class of reading.”— Canadian Statesman. 


“THe Sunpay Maacaztne is one of our 
best, family monthlies, compact with fresh 
and excellent reading matter, illustrated 
by a large number of engravings descriptive 
of eminent persons and places,”—Journal 
& Messenger. 


“Irs reading mattor is varied and in- 
teresting; so much so, that it is with re- 
luctance the reader lays down the Maga- 
zine until he has read the whole of it.”— 
Christian Neighbor, Columbia, 8, C. 


“ CONTAINS & great amount of instruct- 
ive reading, especially in the department 
of Scripture illustrations and of Oriental 
Bible customs.”—The Observer, New York. 


“A sUM-ToTaL of literature that the 
reader can scarcely fail to be charmed 
with.”—New Orleans Picayune. 


“Tas immense monthly is crowded 
with a large variety of instructive and re- 
ligious miscellany.”—Zion’s Herald. 


“ Tus is one of our standard religious 
monthlies, and contains a synopsis of re- 
ligious news and intelligence from all parts 
ofthe world, It is really what It professes 
to be, undenominational.”— Daily Sara- 


‘“* For variety of matter, beautiful illus- 
trations and useful information, it has no 


superior.”—Presbylerian Record, Montreal. 


“Irs superior as a family magazine 
cannot be found. We commend it tofour 
readers as entirely worthy their patronage.” 
—District Reporter, Battleground, Ind. 


“Tum page of ‘Recreations for Sunday 
Afternoon’ is quite entertaining, and fur- 
nishes an instructive exercise for the 
young folks, who are apt to be a little rest- 
less at that; time.”—Christian Secretary, 
Hartford, Conn. 


“Ts useful and valuable publication 
maintains its onward and upward course, 
and seems to be growing better and brighter 
all the time.”—Albany Sunday Press. 


“Tors Magazine has made a ‘hit’ in 
publishing a series of articles on ‘ Reli- 
gious Denominations in the United States, 
PresentedjbyTheir Prominent’ Advocates.’ ” 
—Young Churthman, Milwaukee, 


“Taz number for November contains 
such a large variety of interesting and edi- 
fying reading, and such rich illustrations, 
that to single out for special mention any 
one article would do injustice to the others.” 
— Worcester West Chronicle, Athol, Mass. 


“Tue number, which makes a stout 
volume of itself, is filled with a great vari- 
ety of interesting semi-religious miscel- 
lany.’—Zion’s Herald, Boston, 

“Tue reading matter is all good, the 
illustrations numerous and well engraved.” 
—Albany Sunday Press. 

‘‘Tu1s number of the Magazine, which 
has a new and much improved cover, has 


not a dull page in it.”—Providence Evening 
Press, 


THE DANCING LESSON. 
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ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


Nantuc‘et, it passes through Murtha's Vineyard, No Man’s Land, 
Long Island, from east to west, ucruss Staten Islund, entering New 
Jersey at Perth Amboy, and after bending northward, and making 
a right angle near Dover, crosses the Uelaware at Belvidere. 
Thence it runs north westerly through Northampton, Luzerne, Ly- 
coming, Tioga and Potter counties in Pennsylvania, and Cattarau- 
3 county in New York, to five miles north of Salamanca. Thence 
cen southwestward to the Ohio line at Chaintown, about fifteen 
miles north of the Ohio River. In Ohio the line runs nearly west 
to Stark county, then more to the south, to the corner of Knox, 
where it turns sharply south to the Ohio River, which it follows ir- 
regularly as far as Clarke county, Indiana, turning beyond into a 
zigzag line north and west, toward Illinois. Beyond this point the 
boundary has not been accurately traced. A paper by Professor 
G. Wright, before the late American Association meeting at Minne- 
 apolis, discussed this boundary and the reasons for its irregular- 
ity, explaining the lattor by the supposition that unequal amounts 
of snow fell over different regions in the north, urging the ice-foot 
forward further in some places than in others. 


. Iris a widely-observed fact in the temperate zone, that wher- 
ever a pine forest is cleared by the axe, or by fire, a growth of 
orks sp up with strange rapidity to take-its place. An-easily 
unders' explanation of this may be made. In every pine forest 
there area fewoaks. Their tough, non-resinous bark resists the 
‘flames of a fire, and they often survive the conflagration of a 
forest. If not, there are oaks upon the border of the cleared space 
to furnish seeds. These may be blown there by wind, or washed 
pepon the new ground in the runlets of a heavy rain. The forest is 

led with squirrels, chipmunks and other animals, whose habit it 
is to bury nuts in the ground, and the number they thus tuck 
away is remarkable. A large proportion of these are never dug 
up, and consequently sprout and become trees. Birds feeding 
upon acorns often drop them. Last of all, many seeds, fallen 
during the previous season, or even before that, might preserve 
their vitality under favorable conditions, and be y to gs 
up as soon as the shadow of the forest was removed and the 
cane manured with ashes. These simple agencies account for 

e mysterious replacement of pines by oaks, and analogous ex- 
amples of sudden growth. 


THE snowstorm which excited the people of San Francisco last 
Winter (December 81st, 1882) because it was the first snow seen 
there for a century, has interested microscopists particularly, who 
found it brought with it a large quantity of atmospheric dust re- 
sembling the sand of the Mojave desert, and about eighteen per 
cent. of o ic matter. Soon after a “shower of mud” occurred 
at Fresno, the substance of which was nearly identical with the 
impurities in the San Francisco snow; while at Modesto snow fell 
carrying fourteen per cent. of vegetable fibre. Remarkabl> sand- 
storms occurred at various points in California at the same season. 
The pevecees of so large a proportion of vegetable matter, much of 
which, no doubt, was germs, suggests the question of the spread 
of disease, as well as of the sudden ap rance of new fungi and 
other plants. Certain localities are said to have become unhealthy 
on the introduction of water for mining purposes, or for irrigation 
—in many cases almost uninhabitable. The question arises, may 
not these germ-carrying winds produce evil effects in many in- 
stances? But all our studies, conducted even in time of plagues, 
have produced no definite facts as yet. 


Tue range of bold hills extending north and south across 
Staten Island are of serpentine rock, according to Dr. Sterry Hunt. 
On the west side are Triassic sandstones, like those of the adjacent 
mainland, including a belt of intrusive diabare, and on the east 
the overlying and nearly horizontal cretaceous marls, which are 
traced south and west into New Jersey. The only other rocks on 
the island are small areas of coarse-grained veinstone, like gran- 
ite, and others of an actinolite rock, both ex among the 
sands on the northeast shore. The serpentine of the hills is sim- 
ilar to that upon which New York and Hoboken are built. Dr. 
Hunt accounts for these isolated hills of this silicate among newer 
rocks by the theory that they have resisted subaérial decay far 
better than the gneisses and other feldspathic rocks, which once 
stood equal to them, but have been disintegrated and swept away. 


Tue State entomologist of Illinois, Professor Forbes, has sent 
out a circular concerning a new dipterous insect injurious to the 
wheat in that region. It is found in the larval state at the base of 
the stem, just above the root, and proves to be the Merom: Ame- 
ricana of Fitch. (Professor Forbes is well known for his novel 
and entertaining observations on the food of our common birds.) 
In the same State strawberries have been greatly injured near Car- 
bondale by the attacks of an unknown myriapod, and elsewhere 
by the tarnished aarp capsus oblineatus; while the Hessian 
fy has proved so destructive that large areas of wheat have been 
plowed up to prevent the spread of the pest. The position of State 


entomologist in that part of the country is not a sinecure. 


PHOSPHORESCENT SuLPHUR.—Herr K. Heumann, of Zurich, has 
recently observed that a very brilliant phosphorescence, far sur- 
| green that of phosphorus, can be obtained from sulphur when it 

heated_so as to combine slorrly with the oxygen of he atmo- 
sphere. . It can be seen by dipping a heated glass rod into flowers 
of sulphur. When the blue flame, which appears when the rod is 
made too hot, is blown out. a peculiar gray-white light begins to 
play round the rod, quite different from the ordinary blue sulphur 

lame, Very pretty rays of this gray light, some four inches long, 
can be obtained by heating sulphur up to 180° C. in an air bath, 
pas bry shows that the product is mainly sulphurous acid in small 
quantities, 
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ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


As LONG as a woman retains her maiden name, her maidén aim 
is to change it. : 


Way is a drawn tooth like a thing no longer remembered ?—Be- 
cause it is out of the head. 


AN old lady says she hears every day of civil engineers, and 
wonders if tae are no civil pcuiducaoen, 4 o - 


An old lady with several unmarried daughters feeds them on 
fish diet, because it is rich in phosphorus, and phosphorus is 
the essential thing in making matches. 


A wir driving in the country one dayfobserved a notice beside a 
fence: “‘ Beware of the dog!” There not being any signs of a dog, 
the wit wrote on the board, ‘‘ Ware be the dog ?” 


“Tr ever [ marry, I shan’t seek for mind; mind is too cold. 
I'd choose an emotional woman.” “Don’t do it,” eagerly ex- 
claimed his bald-headed friend; ‘‘ don’t do it, [implore you. My 
wife’s an emotional woman,” 


Tus was Jones’s reply to a friend’s intimation of his approach- 
ing marriage: ‘‘I should make my compliments to both of you; 
but, as I don’t know the young lady, I can’t felicitate you; and I 
know you so well that I can’t felicitate her.” 


ANnTIQUARY: “Here is something very rare; the identical Colt’s 
mone worn by the great Roland, who was slain at Roncesvyalles 
y the Turks.” Cusiomer; ‘‘ But there were no pistols. in that 
day.” Antiquary: ‘‘ I know that, my dear sir; that’s what makes 
them so rare.” 

A LITTLE girl who had been to church and heard the choir sing 
that beautiful hymn, ‘“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” was delighted 
with the singing. She said she understood every word, and was 
soon heard huinming around the house, “‘ Rock the babies kept for 
me.” . 


Qurre Huser. —Fitzboodle, fresh from Boulogne, met Brown 


the other day, and told him of the many illustrious Aakers he had 
fallen in with there. Amongst others, he mentioned Freckles, the 
art-critic. ‘‘ And was he quite himself ?” quoth Brown. “ Quite,” 


was the reply; ‘“‘he borrowed a sovervign. 


Tue Archbishop of Dublin once inquired of a physician: ‘Why 
does the operation of hanging killa man?” ‘“ Because inspiration 
is checked, circulation stopped, and blood suffuses and congests 
the brain.” “Bosh!” replied his grace, “it is because the rope is 
not long enough to let his feet touch the ground.” 


** MOTHER, may I get up at daybreak and go out to look at the 
new comet with Charlie?” ‘No, my daughter; but P ts may go 
into the kitchen and peel those potatoes.” It is in this way that 
many a youthful and soaring mind is condemned to limit the realm 
of its knowledge to the narrow borders of an insignificant planet. 


A LITTLE four-year-old remarked to her mother on going to 
bed, “I am not afraid of the dark.” ‘‘ No, of course you are not,” 
replied her mamma, “for it can’t hurt you.” ‘ But, mamma, I 
was a little afraid once when I went into the pantry in the dark to 
steal some honey.” ‘What were you afraid of?” asked her 
mamma, expecting to receive some stereotyped, pious reply. “I 
was afraid I couldn’t find the honey.” 


A sHaArpP student was called up by the worthy professor of a cel- 
ebrated college, and asked the question, ‘‘Can a man see without 
eyes ?” ‘Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. “How, sir,” cried the 
astonished professor, “can @ man see without eyes? Pray, sir, 
how do you make that out ?” ‘‘He can see with one, sir,” replied 
the y-witted youth. And the whole class shouted with de- 
light at the triumph over metaphysics. 


A SOLDIER who was by trade a stone-mason, belonging to one of 
the Bombay European regiments, offered, if the adjutant would 
procure a suitable stone, to cut a sun-dial and erect it before the 
quarter-guard. The stone was found and placed in position. It 
was an artistic piece of work, and much admired by all in the 
corps, more especially by the sergeant-major, who was heard to 
say “that it kept better time than the station-gun.” A few days 
after its erection Sergeant-major Pearce asked the adjutant to sign 
a te pg ecg requisition on the commissariat for the dail 
saris of four ounces of oil, in addition to that already suppli 
for the use of the quarter-guard. Lieutenant Hammond inquired 
why the extra oil was required, and was informed that, if the 
sentry had not a light, he would not be able to see what time it was 
during the night by the sun-dial. 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves, Cures Dyspepsia. 


Dr. R. F. C. Broune, of Warren, R. I., writes: “Send another 
dozen Hegeman’s Gastricine Lozenges. I do not believe in patent 
medicine as a general thing, but, after a fair trial, I can indorse 
this article as a scientifically prepared remedy of much merit in 
the treatment of various forms of indigestion and its sequele. 

A trial of GastrictnE LozencEs will convince the sufferer of 
their efficacy. Sold by druggists. Price 25 and 50 cents per box. 
Beware of imitations. Sent by mail. J. N. Hrarman & Co., Pro- 
prietors, Broadway, corner of 8th Street, New York. 
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BY GUNNING KING. 
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